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AGRICULTURE. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF MODERN ITALY. 


The implements and operations of agricullure in 
are both very imperfect. ¢ plough is 
of very rude contrivance, with a handle thirteen 
or fourteen feet long. It is drawn by two oxen 
without a driver or reins, the ploughman using @ 
long light rod or goad. ‘The names given to the 
different parts of the plough are corruptions or va- | 
riations of the Roman terms. Corn is generally 
beaten out by a wheel or large fluted sptieder, | 
which is turned in a circular track, somewhat in the 
manner of a bark-mill in England. 

The cattle of Piedmont are,in some cases, fed 
with extraordinary care. They are tied up in stalls; 
then bled once or twice; cieaned and rubbed with 
oil; afterwards combed and brushed twice a day. 
Their food in summer is clover, or other green 
herbage; in winter a mixture of elm leaves, clover 








hay, and pulverized walnut cake, over which boil- | 
ing water is poured, and bran and salt added.— | 
Where grains (pouture,) can be'procured, they are 
also given. In a short time the cattle cast their | 
hair, grow smooth, roand, fat, and so improved as | 
to double their yalue to the butcher 

The dairies on the plain of the Po, near Lodi, pro 
duce the Parmesan cheese. The peculiar qualities | 
of this cheese depend more on the manner of mak. | 
ing than on any thing else. The cows are a mixed | 
breed, between the red Hungarian, or Swiss cow, | 
and those of Lombardy. The chief peculiarity in| 
their teeding is, that they are allowed to eat four 
or five hours in the twenty-four; all the rest of the 
time they are stalled and get hay. Both their pas- 
ture and hay are chiefly from irrigated lands. The 
cheeses are made entirely from skiramed milk; half 
of that which has stood sixteen or seventeen hours, 
and half of which has stood only six hours. The milk 
is heated and coagulated in a cauldron, placed in a 
very ingenious fire-place, being an inverted semi- 
cone in brick work, well adapted for preserving 
heat and the use of wood as fuel. Without being 
taken out of the cauldron, the curd is broken very 
small by an implement, consisting of a stick with 
cross wires; it is again heated, or rather scalded, 
till the curd, now a deposition from the whey, has | 
attained a considerable degree of firmness; it is | 
then taken out, drained, salted, and pressed, and in | 
forty days is fit to put in the cheese loft. The pe- | 
culiat properties of this cheese seem to depend on | 
the mode of scalding the curd; though the dairyists | 
pretend that it also depends on the mode of feeding | 
the cows. Where one farmer has not enough of 
cows to carry on the process himself, it is common 
for two or more to join and keep a partnership ac- 
count, as in Switzerland. 

Among the trees grown by the » the mulber- 
ry predominates, and is pollurded* once or oftener 
every year for the silk worm. ‘I'he tree is common 
in the hedge rows, and in rows along with vines 

rallel to broad ridges. The vine is generally cul- 

Vated; trained or rather hung on mulberry, maple, 
or flowering ash pollards, or climbing up tall elms, 

* To pollard, is to cut off the limbs. This is dune to 

ure the leaves, in preference to picking or stripping 

m from the branches. 
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| coloured; even those which are imported from other 


orin the hedges, or against willow poles or rud: 
espalier rails. ‘The olive is not very common, but 
is planted in schistous declivities in warm situations, 
apple, pear, and greengage plums are common. 

rhe poplars supply leaves for feeding heifers 
rods which are sold for making espaliers for vines, 
and spray for fuel. Every now and then a few are 
cut down for timber, as at twenty years they are 
found to be too large for the situation. The top of 
the ash and maple is used for fuel; the timber for 
implements of husbandry. ‘The mulberry is pol- 
larded every other year for the leaves, which are 
stri for the silk worms, and the spray used 
as fuel. The produce of raw silk is one of the 
most important in Tuscany, and is almost the only 
article the farmer of the plains has to exchange for 
money. He has wine also, it is true; but that, 
though produced in abundance, is of so wretched a 
quality, compared with that of the hills, that it 
brings but little. 

Maize is sown in drills, and forms a superb crop 
in appearance, and no less important, constituting 
the principal food of the lower classes in every part 
of faly, where the chestnut does not abound 
When the male flowers of the maize begin to fade, 
they are cut off by degrees, so as not to injure the 
swelling grain; the leaves are also cut off about that 
time, cattle being remarkably fond of them. In the 
plain of Bologna, hemp, flax, and beans, enter into 
the rotation. 

Cattle inthe plains are kept constantly in close 
warm houses, and fed with weeds, leaves, or what- 
evercan be got. The oxen in Tuscany are all dove 


states, are said to change their coat here. The 
are guided in the team by reins fixed to rings whic 
are inserted in their nostrils; sometimes two hooks, 
jointed like pincers, are used for the same purpose. 
in general, only one crop in four is raised for the 
food of cattle, so that these are not numerous; it 
may thus appear that manure would be scarce, but 
the ‘Tuscan farmers are as assiduous in preserving 
every particle both of human and animal manure 
as the Flemings. 

The culture of the mountains 4 Tuscany consists 
of the harvesting of chestnuts, the management of 
live stock, and of forests. ‘The chestnut trees, Sis- 
mondi is of opinion, have been originally planted, 
but they now receive no other care than that of re 
placing a worn out tree by a young one, and cuttin 
out dead wood, which is done more for the sake o 
fuel than any thing else. The fruit is gathered in 
November, after it drops on the turf: it is eaten 
either in its natural state, or it is ground into meal 
end prepared as flour. Such as are to be ground, 
are first kiln dried; next, the chestnuts are put into 
small bags, which hold half a bushel each, and these 
are beat aguinst the ground till tte outer husk is re- 
moved; they are then taken out, the outer husks 
separated, and the chestnuts replaced, and beat as 
before till the inner husk comes off, they are then 
cleaned in the wiod, and sent to a corn mill to be 
ground. The flour es produce has no bran, and 
is mild and sweet, and keeps well. Lands covered 
with chestnuts are valued not by their extent, but 
My the number of sacks of fruit annually produced 

hestnut flour is chiefly used in the form of por- 
ridge or pudding. In the coffee houses of Lucca, 





Pescia, and Pistoia, patés, muilins, tarts, and other 


irticles are made of it, and are cunsidered dcli- 
cate. 

The maremmes of Rome, forty leagues in extent, 
are divided only into a few hundred estates, and let to 
not more than eighty farmers. ‘These farmers grow 
corn, and pasture oxen of their own; and in winter 
they graze the wandering flocks of the mountains 
of Tuscany and other states at so much a head. 
The corn grown is chiefly wheat, which is reaped 
by peasants from the mountains, some of whom also 
stay and assist in sowing the succeeding crop; 
whence, the whole disappear, and the maremmes 
remain a desert with a few men, whom Chateau- 
vieux designates as “half savages, who run over 
these solitudes like Tartars, armed with long lances 
and covered with coarse woollens and untanned 
skins.” The lance they use in hunting down the 
oxen when any are to be caught for the butcher, 
or to break-in for labour, and the clothing alluded 
to has been recommended by the medical men of 
Rome, as the most likely to resist the attacks of the 
malaria, (bad air.) or pestilence. 

The agricultural implements and operations differ 
little from those of other parts of Italy. The 
plough, or araire of Rome, is a rude implement, 
with a broad flat share, on the hinder end of which 
the ploughman stands; and thus drawn along, his 
weight makes a deeper furrow. Two strips of wood 
(the bine auris of Virgil,) about eighteen inches 
long, are often attached to the share, diverging a 
little from each other, and these serve to lay open 
the furrow like our mould board. In the operation 
of propagating the vine, cuttings are planted in 
trenches four feet deep, into which stones have been 
previously thrown, for the alleged purpose of en- 
couraging moisture about the roots. ‘The same 
mode was practised in Virgil's time. The common 
Roman cart is supposed to have been originally de- 
signed by the celebrated Michuel Angelo, in his 
quality of engineer and wheeler.—Buonarotti. (See 
Lasteyrie, Col des Mah. §c.) 

The farm of Campo Morto, (field of deathj) in- 
cludes the whole property of St. Peter's church in 
Rome, which is supported from its sole revenue. 
This vast estate is situated in the Pontine marshes, 
and the following outline of its management is 
taken from a letter of Chateauvieux, written in Ju- 
ly, 1813:— 

The farmery, the only builting on an estate of 
many thousand acres, consists of a central building 
and two wings; the ground floor of the central part 
consists of an immense kitchen and five large rooms, 
the latter without windows, and unfurnished. ‘The 
first story consists of six rooms, used as corn cham- 
bers, with the exception of one, which was furnish- 
ed, and served to lodge the principal officers. ‘The 
two wings contained large suabied stables, with hay 
lofts over. One female lived in the house, in order 
to cook for the officers or upper servants, whose 
wives and families live in the towns, as do those of 
the shepherds. ‘here was no garden, or any ap- 
pearance of neatness or cleanliness, and notva fence 
or a hedge, and scarcely a tree on the whole farm. 

The fattore, or steward, was an educated man, 
and a citizen of Rome, where his family lived; he 
and all the other officers, and even shepherds, al- 
ways went out mounted and armed, 

The reapers were at work in a distant part of the 
estate, when Chateauvieux went over it: they were 
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an immense band, ranged as in the order of battle, 
and guarded by twelve chiefs or overseers on horse- 
back, with lances in their hands) These reapers 
had Jately arrived from the mountains, half were 
men and the rest women. “They were bathed in 
sweat; the sun was intolerable; the men were good 
figures, but the women were frightful. They had 
been some days from the mountains, and the foul 
air had begun to attack them. ‘Two only had yet 
taken the fever; but they told me, from that time a 
great number would be seized every day, and that 
by the end of harvest the troop would be reduced 
at least one half. Wheat, then, | said, becomes of 
these unhappy creature-? ‘They give them a mor 
sel of bread, and send them back. But whither do 
they go? ‘They take the way to the mountains; 
some remain on the road, some dic, but others ar 
rive, suffering under misery and inanition, to come 
again the following year.” 

The corn is threshed filteen days after being cut: 
the grain is trodden out under the feet of horses, 
cleaned and carried to Rome. The straw was for 
merly suflered to be dispersed by the wind; but it 
is now collected in heaps at regular distances over 
the country, and always on eminences: there it lies 
ready to be burned on the approach of *‘those 
clouds of grasshoppers which often devastate the 
whole of this country.” 

The live stock of the farm consisted of a hundred 
working oxen, seve ral hundreds of wild cows and 
bulls kept for breeding. and for the sale of their 
ealves and heifers; two thousand swine, which are 
fatted by nuts and acorns in the forests belonging 
to the estate; a hundred horses for the use of the 
herdsmen, ‘There were four thousand sheep on the 
Jow grounds, and six hundred and eighty thousand 
on the mountains belonging to the estate. Of the 
latter, eighty thousand belonged to the Negretti 
breed, whose wool it was intended to have manufac- 
tured into the dresses of all the mendicant monks 
in Italy, and into the great coats of the shepherds: 
the rest were of the Pouille breed, which produces 
a white wool, but only on the upper part of the 
body. As mutton is not good, and but little eaten 
in Italy, they kill most of the tup lambs as soon as 
they are born, and milk the ewes to make cheese. 
The temporary flocks had not arrived when Cha- 
teauvieux was at Campo Morto, the fields not being 
then cleared of their crops. 

The farmer of this extensive domain is M. Trucci, 
who pays a rent for it of 22,000 piastres, (49501*) 
This, said M. Trucci to Chateauvieux, “supposes 
an extent of three thousand rubbi, or six thousand 
acres, of culturable land. I have nearly as much 
that is not fit for the plough, and it is there my pigs 
and my cows principally feed. My three thousand 
rubbi are divided into nearly nine equal parts of 
three hundred and thirty rubbi each: one of these 
is in fallow, another in corn, and the seven others 
in pasture. On the two thousand three hundred 
rubbi, which remain in grass, I support four thou- 
sand sheep, four hundred horses, two hundred oxen, 
and I reserve a portion for hav. In the macchie 

bushy places, woody wastes,) | have seven hundred 
cows, and sometimes nearly two thousand pigs 

“My expenses are limited to paying the rent of 
the farm, to purchasing bread for the workmen, and 
to the entire maintenance of my army of shepherds, 
superintendants, and the fattore; to paying for the 
work of the day-labourers, of the harvest-men, &e. 
and, in short, to the expense of moving the flocks, 
and to what, in large farms, i> called extra charges, 
the amount of which is always very high. There 
must also be deducted from the gross profits of the 
flock about one-tenth, which belongs, in different 
proportions, to my chiefs and to my shepherds, be 
cause | support this tenth at my expense. We have 
also, in this mode of culture, to sustain great losses 





# 21,978 dollars. 





on our cattle; notwithstanding which, | must ac 
knowledge that our farming is profitable.” 

Of annual profit, “1 average about five thousand 
piastres, besides five per cent. on the capital ol 
my flocks. You see, then, that the lands in the 
Campagna of Rome,* so despised, and in such a 
state of wildness, let at the rate of eighteen francs 
(fifteen shillings,) the Paris acre: there is an im- 
mense quantity in France, which does not let for 
so much. ‘They would, doubtlessly, let for more if 
they were divided and peopled, but not in the pro 
portion supposed, for the secret in large farms con 
sists in their economy; and nothing on the subject 
of agricultural profit is so deceptive as the appear- 
ance they present to our view, for the profit depends 
solely on the amuunt of the econonncal eembina- 
tions, and not on the richness of the productions 
displayed to the eye.” —Lelters on Italy, §c. 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
Agricullure as influenced by Geographical Circum- 
stances. 

The culture required for both plants and animals 
depends materially on climate. It is not easy for a 
person who has never been out of Britain to con 
ceive a just idea of the aquatic culture even of Ita 
ly or Spain In these countries, though most crops, 
whether of grain or roots, require watering, yet 
some in the rainy season may be obtained in the 
usual way, as melons in Italy and onions in Spain. 
But in Arabia, Persia and India no culture can be 
undertaken without water, excepting in the upper 
regions of mountains, ‘The fundamental process of 
culture in these countries is, to prepare the surface 
for the reception of water, and its circulation in 
trenches and gutters, and to procure the water by 
raising it from wells or rivers by machinery. Where 
ver the surface cannot be irrigated, no regular cul- 
ture need be attempted, or corn crop expected. 
Nature, in such situations, produces periodical crops 
of annual succulents or bulbous rooted plants; and 
man might, perhaps, to a certain extent, turd this 
circumstance of climate to account, by changing 
the sorts of annual bulbs, &c. from such as are use- 
less, to such as are useful. The onion or edible 
crocus or cyperus might, perhaps, be substituted 
for the ixia of the Cape; and the sesamum, or some 
rapid annual, furnishing useful seeds or herbage, for 
numerous annual weeds, and the cochineal cactus 
for the shewy but useless Mesembryanthemums and 
Stapelias of the African wastes. These, however, 
are only suggestions. 

Culture in the North of Europe depends, for the 
most part,more on draining lands of their super 
fluous water, than on artificial supplies of that ele 
ment. When irrigation is applied, it is limited en 
tirely to grass lands; and that not for the purpose 
of supplying such lands with moisture, but for sti 
mulatin;, by manure held in solution by the water, 
and for increasing or maintaining heat. The great 
est care is requisite to prevent this mode of water- 
ing from proving more injurious than useful; but 
little danger results from the application of water 
in hot countries, and there it is valuable by mode 
rating rather than increasing the temperature of 
the soil. Water in the north of Europe is generally 
supplied in more than sufficient quantity by the at 
mosphere, and therefore one great object of the 
cultivator is to keep the soil thoroughly drained by 
surface gutters and subterrancous conductors; to 
keep it pulverized fur the moisture to pass through, 





* Campagna of Rome. In the zenith of Koman power 
this district of country was in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, covered with cities, villages and villas, and 5us- 
tained an immense population. Ignorance and indo- 
lence have produced the direful contrast Nature has 
withdrawn none of her bounties. The curse which now 
rests upon the maremmes of Rome, have been generated 
by the crimes and follies of man. 





and the roots to extend themselves; well stocked 
with manure to supply nourishment; freed from 
weeds, to prevent any of this nourishment from be- 
ing wasted; and to admit the light, air, and weather 
to the useful plants. In the hot countries keeping 
the soil free from weeds,is generally a duty easily 
performed, and often rendered unnecessary; for 
whenever water is withheld, even in the south of 
Spain, every living thing is burned up with drought. 
it is remarkable, that in the most northerly parts of 
Europe and Americs, the same effect, especially as 
to fibrous rooted perennials, is produced by cold; 
and in Russia and New England, where there is 
searcely any spring, the agriculturist has only to 
plough once. and sow in the same way as in the 
hot valleys of the south of Spain, and South Ame- 
rica, where vegetation is equally rapid from the ac- 
cession of moisture. as it is in the cold plains of 
Russia from the influence of the sun during the 
long days of a northern summer. In hot countries 
putrescent manures are not altogether neglected, but 
7 are much less necessary than in cold countries, 
and can be done without where there is abundance 
of water; there water, intense beat, and light, a 
consequent moist atmosphere, and a well pulverized 
soil, supply every thing necessary for luxuriant ve- 
getation 

Hence it is that agriculture, considered geographi- 
cally, admits of two grand divisions, that of the cold 
climates, which may be called agriculture by drain- 
ing and manures; and that of the hot climates, 
which may be called agriculture by irrigation. To 
the former belongs*the greater part of Europe, the 
north of Asia, the north of America, and part of 
the Australasian isles; to the latter, Egypt, Persia, 
India, China, Africa, and great of the south of Ame- 
rica, and part of Australasia. As intermediate be- 
tween agriculture by watering, and agriculture by 
draining, may be mentioned that mized culture by 
watering and manuring which prevails in the south 
of France, Spain and Italy; and as opposed to the 
aquatic culture of the torrid zone may be placed the 
rural economy of the arctic circle, which, from the 
prevalence of cold and ice, precludes all culture of 
the soil, admits little else than the growth of mosses 
and lichens, and is therefore limited to fishery and 
the chase. 

These leading divisions of: culture are by no means 
so absolute as to be determinable by degrees of lati- 
tude, so much depending on physical cireumstances; 
as elevation, soil, aspect, island, or continent, &c.; 
but as an approximation which may — some 
general ideas in the mind of the practical agricultua- 
rist, we submit the following: 

The agriculture of irrigation may be considered 
as extending thirty-five degrees on each side of the 
equator. 

"The agriculture of manures and irrigation, from 
the thirty-fifth to the forty fifth degree north and 
south of the equator. 

The agriculture of draining and manures, from 
the forty filth degree, north and south of the equa- 
tor, to the sixty seventh degree, or arctic circle. 

The arts of fishing and huating, as the only means 
of subsistence, from the sixty seventh degree, or 
arctic circle, to the pole —[Loudon’s Enc. of Agric. 

BARLEY. 

Mr. Sxinner,—As you seem desirous to intro- 
duce Barley, to the Maryland farmers, as a new 
agricultural staple, with a view to aid you in the 
laudable design, | send you some brief remarks up- 
on the cultivation of that grain. 

The soil for barley should be such as will grow 
good turnips or other green crops, including clo- 
vers, and which embrace the varieties of loams and 





sands that are not wet, or verydry and poor. In- 
deed, I have taken my crops, and they have been 
pretty good, from my lightest turnip soils. Barley 


cannot be cultivated to advantage upon stiff, heavy 
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and wet grounds, or 6n such as are of a cold and te 
nacious quality. This crop occupies the ground but 
about three months; and it is only ina dry, light 
mellow soil, that its roots can extend with sufficient 
facility, and supply the food necessary to bring the 
grain to rapid and —- maturity. . ; : 

Previous crop. Crops that precede this grain, 
should be such as leave the ground mellow, and free 
from weeds; and for this reason hoed crops are to 
be preferred, such as turnips, potatoes, peas, beans, 
&c, Small grains should not precede it: they im- 
poverish the soil, leave st foul, and besides, it is 
contravening one of the most salutary maxims of 
husbandry, to grow two dry crops in succession. It 
may follow clover; but if the soil is heavy, the ley 
should be ploughed in autumn. Barley is success 
fully sown upon fallows in England, (not summer, 
but autumn fallows,) and is sown sometimes alter 
wheat; but in the latter case turnips are pulled and 
previously fed upon the stubble—a practice which 
I think is not likely to obtain here. I have gener 
ally sown barley after ruta bags or potatoes, these 
crops having received a good dressing of long yard 
or stable manure 

Manure should not be applied to the barley, but 
to the preceding crop. ‘The short period that this 
grain occupies the ground, does not afford time for 
the manure to decompose and yield its food to the 
plants; and if applied in excess, it causes a too rank 
vegetation, and the straw lodges before the grain 
is matured. Where a fallow or clover ley is em 
ployed, and ploughed ia autumn, dung may be pre 
viously applied and ploughed under. 

Preparation of the ground. Where barley fol 
lows a root or hoed crop, one ploughing will geo 
erally suffice: but in all cases a complete pulveriza 
tion of the soil is necessary; and to effect this a 
roller is often of material benefit. If sown upon 
grass leys, ploughed in autumn, the spring plough. 
ing should be shallow, so as to leave the sod re 
versed. But the preferable way may be to harrow 
the fallow, plough in the seed, with a light furrow, 
and smooth off with the harrow. 

The seed and sowing. Loudon enumerates six 
species and sub species of the barley. The kinds 
uniformly cultivated here are the two, four and six 
rowed spring, (hordeum vulgare, and h. distichon.) 
Thin skinned, pale, plump seed, should be selected. 
I sow as soon as the ground is sufficiently dry in 
spring ‘The young grain is not burt by the ordi 
nary frosts of the latter part of Apriland May. | 
sow from six to eight pecks per acre, according to 
the richness of the soil and the forwardness of the 
season: the poorest ground and the latest sowing 
requiring the most seed. In England the common 
quantity of seed is from eight to sixteen pecks — 
Our climate being much warmer thon that of Great 
Britain, barley and other grains tiller better with 
Qs, and consequently we require less seed. We 
Oniformly sow broadcast, generally on the fresh 
furrow, and harrow in both ways, and those who 
have a roller, use it in the finishing operation, It 
gives a smooth surface, breaks down the lumps, 
brings the earth in contact with the seed, and 1 
grass seeds have been sown, its use ts doubly bene 
ficial. I steep my seed twenty-four hours in a weak 
solution of nitre, the crude kind of which costs me 
only eight cents per pound, by the quantity. From 
the analysis and observations of Grisenthwaite, 
there is reason to believe that this salt is peculiarly 
beneficial to the barley crop, the grain yielding it 
on analysis. | have made no comparative experi 
ments, but | think this steep serviceable I have 
applied to this grain, as a top dressing, with singu 
lar sucerss, the powdered dung of pigeons and 
dunghill fowls, at the rate of twenty to thirty bush 
els the acre. 

The crop admits of no after culture when sown 
broadcast. Yet the application of the roller, when 
the plants are two or three inches high, is no doubt 





salutary, especially if there has been no considera- 
ble rains. Rolling gives a salutary compression to 
the soil, which in the spring is apt to be loose and 
porous, and full of cracks, by the alternation of 
freezing and thawing, or of wet and dry weather, 
it destroys many insects; and, above all, it partial- 
ly buries the crowns of the plants, and induces a 
multiplication of seed stalks. 1 can recommend the 
practice from experience. When grass seeds are 
sown vith barley, the luxuriance of the young grass 
sometimes chokes the grain, robs it of nutriment, 
and sensibly diminishes the product. ‘To obviate 
this evil, it has been recommended to sow the grass 
seeds after the barley has come up, and to cover 
them with a light harrow and the roller, and it is 
said, and | think with truth, that this operation will 
not materially injure the grain. In dry seasons, 
the crop is sometimes attacked by worms, while 
young. In this case the roller should be applied, 
and sufficient weight added, to require the draught 
of two or three cattle. 

Time and method of harvesting. When the soil 
is rich, and the season propitious, this grain is very 
liable to lodge. If this happens after it has blos- 
somed, no material injury is sustained in the pro 
duct. If before,the crop is greatly diminished. — 
This shows the danger to be apprehended from 
making the soil too rich, and of applying fresh ma- 
nure.. Barley is known to be ripe by the disap- 
pearance of the reddish cast on the ear, or what 
the English farmers term red roan, by the ears be- 
ginning to droop and bend themseéives round against 
the stems, and by the stalks becoming brittle and 
of a yellowish oun, This is the particular period 
for cutting, as if suffered to stand longer, the heads 
break off, and the grain wastes, with the slightest 
touch. And it may be cut with the cradle, sickle 
or scythe, according to circumstances. If it stands 
straight, and is not too heavy, the cradle is to be 

referred; if heavy, or lodged, the sickle or scythe. 
But, as the grain 1s yet soft, and the straw contains 
much moisture when it ought to be cut, it should 
be suffered to become well dried in the swathe be- 
fore it is bound in sheaves, or carried to the barn 
or stack. If cut with the cradle or sickle, it is 
bound in sheaves; but the more common practice 
is to cut the crop with the scythe, rake the ground, 
and load it with the barley fork. 

Barley improves for malting by lying till Octo- 
ber before it is threshed; though it is often thresh- 
ed immediately from the field. ‘The great difficulty 
in preparing it for market is to rid it of the awns. 
This may be done with flails after it has pass- 
ed once through the fanning mill. And where 
it is in great quantities, it may be spread from four 
to six inches upon the barn floor, and trodden with 
horses. 

Produce and profits. The average product in 
England is stated by Donaldson at thirty-two bush- 
els per acre. The product in New York varies 
irom fifteen to seventy bushels, according to season 
and soil; and FE think the average is somewhat short 
of that of Great Britain. Compared with wheat, 
its product is as two or two and a half to one; com- 
pared with oats, about equal, provided the soil is 
adapted to this grain. It is, however, to be re- 
membered, that neither wheat nor oats are adapted 
to a barley soil; the first requiring a more stifl and 
tenacious, and the latter a more cold and moist lo- 
cation, The average price of barley is at least two 
thirds that of wheat. Supposing wheat then to be 
$1.12 the bushel, and the product 15 bushels per 
acre, and barley to be 75 cents, and the product of 
an acre 30 bushels, and the expense of cultivation 
equal, the profits of the barley will be nearly as three 
tou two compared to wheat. Barley, besides, is a 
less precarious crop, is subject to fewer diseases, 
and has fewer insect enemies to encounter than 
wheat. J. BUEL. 

Albany, March 8, 1827. 





LIVE STOCK. 
Westchester, 3d mo., 2d, 1827. 
Esteemep Frienp, 

I am at present confined to my room, and have 
been for three months past, labouring under a dis- 
ease of the lungs or breast, occasioned by the rup. 
ture of a blood vessel, which renders my stay here 
very doubtful. But I seem to have recovered some, 
and I thought that, perhaps, I could not spend my 
time more usefully, than to impart (through the me 
dium of thy paper,) to my brother farmers, some 
information which [ have obtained in regard to 
live stock, 

I have been in the practice of keeping what are 
called the Dishley sheep, and have found them so 
tender in the lambing season, with all the care | 
could give them night and day, that I concluded they 
were not the sheep for me; although I very much 
wished to retain their fine forms, if it wére possible 
to improve their constitution, which would require 
an age, attended with loss, because they have been 
rendered tender by the nice nursing they have had 
for years. 

In looking round, I found that my friend John 
Hare Powel had imported some Southdowns, whieh 
(as the saying is,) filled my eye full; and I at once 
concluded, that if they proved to be hardy and ot 
good constitution, our farmers could not be better 
suited. 

Last fall my friend J. H Powel was so very oblig 
ing as to lend one of his fine imported Southdown 
rams, to tup a few ewes that [ had; also giving me 
the privilege of permitting some of my neighbours 
to put sume of their ewes to him, on paying me 
something for my time. The ram was very much 
admired, and there were a number of my neigh- 
bours embraced the opportunity At this time the 
lambs are dropping, and I am told by several that 
they never had stronger or better lambs. ‘The far 
mers supposed that he would weigh at least two 
hundred pounds, although but in common condi- 
tion. 

The Southdowns have fine forms, clean heads 
and necks, wide breast, fine shoulder, round hody, 
good loin, straight back, full thigh, and good twist; 
their wool about equal to iths Merino, and has a 
little the appearance of Merino on their back, their 
legs and faces uniformly of a very dark colour; theiz 
bellies covered with wool. ‘They are very easy to 
keep in good order, their neck and breast clear of 
any dewlap or loose skin; and in my opinion are 
completely calculated for those who wish to obtain 
a fine fleece and a first rate carcass for the market. 

With much respect, thy friend, 
To J. S. Skinner. JOSEPH KERSEY. 
SHEEP. 
Westchester, 3d mo., 3d, 1827. 


Esreemep Frienn, 

Observing in thy paper of the 16th/*"No. 48, vol. 
Viil., Some inquiries respecting sheep, by a plain far- 
mer, 1 was willing to give him what little informa- 
tion | could on the subject. My father owned a 
farm of 113 acres of limestone lind; during the 
war we caught the sheep fever that became so pre- 
valent in this state; changed our plan of feeding 
cattle to that of keeping sheep. We purchased one 
hundred and twenty common ewes, for which we 
yaid an average of two dollars and fifty cents per 
bead; and two young full bred Merino rams, at thir- 
ty dollars each. 
year. 

There was eighty-four acres of cleared land, in- 
cluding orchard, garden and other conveniences; it 
was divided into ten acre lots, as near as seemed to 
suit the fencing. Our practice was to plant one of 
those lots with Indian corn, sow one with oats and 
barley, and another in wheat and rye, in rotation, 
as here mentioned, first ploughing up the sod for 


This was done in the fall of the 
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Indian corn; the next season sowed oats, and in the 
fall season, when the ground was cleared, put all 
the manure on it that we could scrape together; 
sowed it with wheat, made it smooth, and then 
sowed timothy seed; and early in the spring sowed 
clover seed. 

‘Thus we had about thirty acres of pasture land 
to keep the stock until after harvest, and twenty 
acres to mow, which averaged about a ton and an 
half to the acre. 

In addition to this stock we had five working 
horses, five milch cows and ten hogs. 

We gave the sheep hay principally through the 
winter, excepting when | covered their yard with 
wheat or oat straw, which kept them well for a day 
and an half. I littered them whenever their ‘one 
became damp, so as to promofe health and keep 
their wool clean. I gave them once a day about 
half a gill of oats or corn, or oats and corn mixed, 
until two weeks before the lambs began to drop; 
then | increased it gradually, until it had arrived at 
three times that quantity. I managed so the first 
year that the lambs began to come about the 20th 
of February, which that year proved too early, as 
we had very cold weather after that time, and se- 
veral of them were frozen to death, although their 
shed was good. At this time the greatest care was 
necessary, requiring attention night and day. 
raised about one hundred and ten lambs, and as 
soon as they began to eat, I prepared an apartment, 
so that they could pass through, leaving the ewes 
behind, where | fed them with corn meal and oats; 
which was of great service to them; and at any 


time when the weather was suitable, all that were | 


able to travel, young and old, were taken to the field 
intended that spring for corn, and brought in, in 
the evening 

That year we sheared better than six hundred 
pounds of wool, for which we obtained one dollar 
per pound in the rough. When the lambs were old 


mode of cultivating them, is very much bebind that 
of the other endien of practical agriculture. 
“Rye-grass (Lolium perenne,) was, till lately, the 
only species employed for making artificial pastures: 
it was indebted, most probably, for this distinction, 
to its property of ripening an abundance of good 
seed, and its ready growth in most kinds of soil. 
«The first mention,” says Mr. Sinclair, “that 1 
find made of ray-grass in early books on husbandry, 
is in* The Mystery of Husbandry, Discovered and 
Laid Open, by J. Worlidge, 1681.’ There is no 
account of any other species of perennial grass 
being cultivated, till about forty years since, when 
meadow cat's tail* (Phleum pratense,) was partially 
recommended for cultivation; and lately the culture 
of cock’s-twot,t (Dactylis glomerata,) has been con- 
siderably extended, so as to supersede the use of 
|rye-grass in some districts, through the successful 





| practice and recommendation of Mr. Coke, of Nor- 
folk.” 

Grass,” says Professor Martyn, “vulgarly forms 
one single idea; and a husbandman, when he is 
looking over his enclosure, does not dream that 
there are upwards of three hundred species of grass, 
of which thirty or forty may be at present under 
his eye. ‘They have scarcely had a name, besides 
the general one, till within these twenty years; and 
the few particular names that have been given them 
are far from having obtained general use; so that 
we may fairly assert, that the knowledge of this 
most common and useful tribe of plants is yet in 
its infancy.”} Botanists bave ascertained, that 
there are 133 distinet species and varieties of grass, 
natives of Great Britain: every one of these species 
differs, in a less or greater degree, from all others, 
in the qualities whieh alone render them of value to 
the farmer: comparatively speaking, some grasses 
are of no value to him, whilst others constitute the 
foundation of his riches, as they are the staff of 
life to the most valuable domestic animals. Now, 


enough to take from the ewes, we sold the ewes for| though the numerous species and varieties of grasses 
three dollars per head, and had a fine stock of half| differ so widely from each other in value, yet the 
bloods on band, about one balf ewes and the other| similarity which pervades their whole structure is 


wethers; so that our prospect for lambs the next 
year was not as great by one half. 

In the course of this season the price of wool 
and sheep went down to nothing, so that we fed 
our half bloods for the buteber and broke the whole 
plan up at once; which would not have been the 
case if ovr manufactures had been supported at 
that time. The lambs sold, at one year old, at two 
dollars per head. . 

If the above will be of any service to a plain far- 
mer, or others, it is at their service. 


From thy friend, 
JOSEPH KERSEY. 
To J. S. Seinner. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. I. 

Extracts from G. Sinclair's Hortus Gramineus—with 
occasional notes and observations, by a Correspon 
deat. 

The following extracts from George Sinclair's 
valuable work, entitled “Hortus Gaaminecs Wo- 

BUBNENSIS; or an account of the Results of Expe- 


too great to aflord any certain marks of distinction, 
without having recourse to particular rules, made 
from « consideration of those parts of their struc- 
ture which are not subject to vary from culture or 
change of situation, The botanical or diseriminat- 
ing characters, of which these rules consist, are 
often minute. and sometimes perplexing. even to 
professed botanists: to those, therefore, who have 
made botany no part of their study, the number 
and difference of value of all the species and varie- 
ties of grass will appear comparatively small, and 
the necessity and importance of a particular selec- 
tion proportionally little. ‘The natural consequence 
resulting from this is the want of seed, which the 
farmer might select from the most valuable kinds, 
and employ the means of cultivating these, exclu- 
sive of the less valuable or useless. 

“Grasses have been recommended by persons 
who had formed their judgment of their merits on 
imperfect trals—which has caused disappointment, 
and discouraged many from farther endeavours at 
improvement. Conclusions that are drawn from 
the results of single or minute experiments, with- 
out accurately ascertaining the nature or qualities 
of the soils upon which they are made, will be 
found often fallacious, and, even in the latter in- 


riments on the Produce and Nutritive qualities of| stance, can only stand for single facts, which may 


ditferent Grasses, and other Plants, used as the food 
of the more valuable Domestic Animals,” (publish 
ed in 1825,) are submitted for the columns of the 
American Farmer—together with a few occasional 
remarks; under an impression that they will be in- 
teresting to many readers of that paper. 
«Distinguished agriculturists and farmers agree 
in opinion, that the knowledge of the comparative 
merits and value of all the different species and va- 
Tieties of grasses, and, consequently, of the best 


lead to other trials, but cannot furnish sufficient 
grounds for a general recommendation. Norshould 
a grass be too hastily rejected; the results of one 
trial only will be found insufficient to form a true 





*Called Timothy in the United States. 


} Better known, in this country, by the name of Orch- 
ard Grass. 


} Martyn’s Letters ow the Elements of Botany. Let- 


estimate of its real value: it niay be a very profita- 
ble plant for permanent pasture, though not for the 
alternate husbandry; and it may be more valuable 
for hay than for permanent pasture. For instance, 
the meadow fox-tail (dlopecurus pratensis,) is an 
early, productive, and nutritive grass, but requires 
a longer period to arrive at perfection from seed 
than two years: it is, therefore, comparatively, unfit 
for the alternate husbandry, though hi hly valuable 
for permanent pasture. The meadow cat's-tail 
(Phleum pratense.) is remarkable for its weighty 
produce of culms, which are more nutritive than 
those of —_ other grass, but the after-math is very 
inconsiderable; it is, in consequence, a most valua- 
ble grass for hay, but requires to be combined with 
other species of grass, whose produce consists prin- 
cipally of latter-math, to render its culture so pro- 
fitable, as it doubtless is, for hay. Cock’s foot 
(Dactylis glomerata,) arrives soon at perfection; it 
is early, and abundantly productive of nutritive fo- 
liage throughout the season; its culms, or stalks, 
however, are but little nutritive: it is, therefore, 
most profitable for the alternate husbandry, or per 
manent pasture, where culms are less necessary 
Under these different relations, therefore, a gras: 
should be considered, before it be absolutely re 
jected, or indiscriminately recommended. But al- 
| roar that the different grasses were easily distin- 
uished from each other with certainty, and that 
urmers were in possession of the respective seeds, 
yet the length of time it would require to prove the 
relative value of any considerable number of them, 
by the usual mode of making experiments for this 
purpose, with the heavy expense attending on 
failures, would discourage almost any individual 
from an undertaking which, however beneficial the 
results might —r rove to the community at 
large, would be atte ad with a great and certain 
expense for an uncertain return. 

“The works of Linnwus, Smith, Stillingfleet, 
Hudson, Curtis, Martyn, and many others, have 
been productive of much good, in calling the atten- 
tion of agriculturists to a more particular examina- 
tion of the comparative merits of the different 
grasses, and in affording the means of distinguish- 
ing the different species and varieties with more 
certainty. 

“The valuable labours of the agricultural socie- 
ties of Great Britain, of the Board of Agriculture 
of Stuttgart, and the patriotic exertions of eminent 
individuals in the same cause, have raised a spirit 
of logeiry. which cannot fail to produce the most 
beneficial effects in this important branch of prac- 
tical agriculture.” 

( To be, continued.) 


NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO. 
FITABLE PLANTS, 
Which infest the Farms in Chester county, Pena, 
(Continued from page 412, vol. viii.) 
No. 4. 
Hexanpaia.—Monooysia. 

Allium vineale. Common, or field garlic. 

tlic. 

This foreigner is extensively naturalized, and 
very obnoxious to the farmer, notwithstanding, it 
affords an early, and perhaps a salutary pasture for 
stock, in the spring. Where it is abundant, it not 
only spoils the taste of milk, butter and cheese, but 
when mixed with wheat, injures the quality of the 
flour, and renders the manufacture of it difficult, 
Our best farmers, however, have got the plant in 

retty good subjection, by the improvement of their 
and, and a judicious practice of the alternate hus- 
bandry. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum. Ten o'clock. Star of 
Bethlehem. 


Crow 














ter Xiu. 


This is a vile intruder upon our farms, in 
places; having been bought from Europe to our 
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EE 
s, and permitted to escape from thence to 
the fields, through negligence, or an ignorance of 
its character. Its roots are wonderfuily tenacious 
of life, and propagate by lateral bulbs with great 
rapidity. Where it once gets 


apy oy it seems 
to monopolize the soil completely, in the early part |? 


of the season—though after the leaves die, a crop 
of grass, or grain, will succeed it, and do better 
than could have been expected. Salt has been 
sown on it, while the leaves were green, to induce 
cattle to eat it; but they are not fond of it. Some 
farmers have ploughed up the bulbs in autumn, and 
turned sheep on, to eat them during the winter: 
but all these attempts to get rid of the plant have 
hitherto failed. Trench ploughing, it is understood, 
has been proposed by Judge Peters; but whether it 
has been tried, or found to be an eligible practice, 
Jam not informed. An effectual and practicable 
mode of extirpating this pest, would constitute a 
most acceptable article of information to many 
farmers. 

Juncus effusus. Common rush. Soft rush. 

This occurs chiefly in lew, moist grounds, form- 
ing tufts, or tussocks,as they are termed; and as it 
is a plant of no value, it becomes a nuisance, which 
neat farmers are careful to abate, by cutting out 
the tufts. Ploughing and cropping are an effectual 
remedy, where the ground will permit. 


Hexanrvaia.—Tricrnia. 


Veratrum viride. Hellebore. Indian poke. 

An unprofitable plant, and frequent in low, wet 
meadows, but there is no difficulty in subduing it. 

Rumez eri Sour dock. Curled dock. 

This is an unsightly and troublesome plant, in 
our meadows and cultivated fields, in which it has 
been introduced from Europe. It requires consi 
derable perseverance to keep it in subjection; and 
unless it be so oom, gives to a farm a very sloven-. 
ly appearance e radicle leaves are cooked for 
“greens,” in the spring of the year. 

ee obtusifolius. Bitter dock. Broad-leaved 


Another troublesome and obnoxious foreign weed; 
but it does not appear to propagate, or spread so 
rapidly, as the sour dock. It is to be got rid of in 
the same manner—i.e by carefully eradicating the 
plants before the seeds are perfected. 

Rumez acetosella. Sheep sorrel. Field sorrel. 

This, also, is believed to be a foreigner; and al- 
though a small plant, it is frequently in such abun 
dance as to be a nuisance. Its presence is gene. 
rally considered as evidence of an excess of acid 
in the soil; and the application of alkaline earths, 
particularly lime, has been found to be a good re- 


medy. 
Octanpaia —Monoornia. 

@nothera. Evening Tree Primrose. Night Wil- 
low herb. Sun-drops. 

’ Twoor three species of this genus are frequent 

in our fields, and are altogether worthless to the 

farmer. They have not, however, attracted any 

particular attention. 
Ocranpaia —T riornia. 

Polygonum aviculare. Knot-grass. 

P. punctatum Water pepper. Arse-smart. 

P. Pennsylvanicum. Pennsylvania knot-weed. 

These three species of polygonum are all, more 
or less troublesome, as weeds, in gardens, lots, &c. 
and require attention to keep them in subjection. 
The P. punctatum is more common in moist situa 
tions, and is a highly acrid plant. 

sagittatum. 

P. arifolium. 

These two species are known by the name of 
Tear-thumb, and abound in owanapy meadows, 
along ditches, &c. They are worthless and trou. 
blesome, and are to be got rid of by draining and 


(To be continued.) 





(From the Petersburg Intelligencer, March 16.) 
COTTON TRADE. 

We have been favoured by a commercial friend, 
with the perusal of a circular received by the last 
acket from Liverpool, containing much valuable 
information relative to the most important staple of 
our country, from which we abstract the following 

SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION. 














HORTICULTURE. 


IMPORTED TREES AND PLANTS. 

Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 

March 12, 1827. 
Mr. Sxinner—Seeing a.communication in your 
last number (which appears to be from the Agricul- 
tural Society of South Carolina,) relative to obtain- 
ing the Teak wood, celebrated pines, and other 
trees from New South Wales, | have to remark, 
that I expect, within one month, to receive the teak 
wood; aud have already in my collection, one 
species of pine, more than a dozen species of the 
anksea, two of Eucalyptus, and above a hundred 
other species of trees and shrubs natives of New 
South Wales, all of which will be announced in my 
Catalogue of Green-house Plants, now in the press, 
and of which a number of copies shall be forward- 
ed to you in two weeks time, for gratuitous dis- 

tribution. Yours most respectfully, 
WILLIAM PRINCE. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








The import of Cotton into Great Britain, Bales. 
in 1826, was, : " - 580,381 
Stock on hand 3ist December, 1825, . 415,959 
Makes the supply in 1826, 996,340 
Deduct stock on hand, $ist Dec. 
1526, . i $42,209 
Do. export in 1826, 102,638 
444,879 
Taken from the ports for home consump- 
tion, in 1826, ; ‘ 551,443 
Average consumption per week in 1826, 10,605 
_ do. os do. 1825, 10,912 
Do. do. do. do. 1824, 12,181 
Consumption of American cotton 
er week, ‘ - 1826, 7,296 
do. do. do. do. 1825, 6,260 
Do. do. do. do, 1824, 7,593 
IMPORTS 
Of the last seven 
American. razil. _—All other. 
1820, bales 303,984 177,677 89,934 
1821, do. $00,719 121,100 68.559 
1822, do. $28,888 143,580 59,954 
1823, do. 448,307 148,511 71,589 
1824, do. 282,409 142,644 115,521 
18.5, do 423,248 193,942 208,739 
1526, do. $94,637 56,249 129,395 
CONSUMPTION 
Of the last seven ’. 
American, il. — All other. 
1820, bales 246,818 142,240 99,243 
1821, do. 273,329 123,283 89,311 
1822, do, $11,434 135,765 92,043 
1823, do. $48,507 140,787 79,460 
1824, do $94,848 155,557 83,127 
1825, do. 325,540 119,442 122,508 
1826, do, $79,377 71,239 100,827 
STOCKS 
Remaining in the ports at the close of each of the last 
seven years. 
‘American, Brazil. All other. 
1820, bales 79,360 68,351 259.050 
1821, do, 96,350 54,580 208,890 
1822, do. 97,854 52,808 136,018 
1823, do. 199,660 66,170 115,300 
1824, do. 63,950 46,190 125,220 
1825, do. 131,458 108,580 175,911 
1826, do. 118,521 66,688 156,990 


The decrease from Brazil, in a great degree, 
arises from the deficiency of the crop of 1825; and 
the low price in Europe has, no doubt, been the 
cause of a part of that crop remaining in the coun- 
try. The growth of 1826 is represented to be a 
very abundant one, and of good quality, and a large 
wupply may be expected from thence this year.— 
The falling off in the import from Egypt, we be- 
lieve, is not from any inability to furnish greater 
supplies; but because the inadequate price offers 
no encouragement; and it is believed the Pacha 
holds a considerable stock of both old and new cot- 
ton, ready for shipment whenever the markets of 
Europe offer an inducement. It is not expected 
that the import from the East Indies will be as 
large as the past year. The import from Demarara 
and the West India Islands, the last year, was 
smaller than for many years past, and an increase 
from thence may be expected. 








A HINT TO MOTHERS. 

All young animals naturally delight to be in the 
open air, and in perpetual motion; but we signify 
our disapprobation of this intention of nature by 
confining our infants mostly in houses, and swath- 
ing them, when born, as tightly as possible. ‘This 
natural instinct appears very strong, when we see a 
child released from its confinement, in the short in- 
terval betwixt pulling off its day clothes. and swath- 
ing it again before it is put to sleep. ‘The evident 
tokens of delight which the little creature shows in 
recovering the free use of its limbs, and the strong 
reluctance it discovers to be again remitted to its 
bondage, one should think, would strike conviction 
of the cruelty and absurdity of this practice into 
the most stupid of mankind. (Dr. Gregory. 





WOMEN. 


The good government of families leads to the 
comfort of communities and the welfare of the state. 
Of every domestic circle, home, that scene of purest 
and dearest joy—home is the empire of women. 
There she plans, directs, performs the acknowledg- 
ed source of dignity and felicity. Where female 
virtue is most pure, female sense most improved, 
female deportment most correct, there is most 

riety of social manners. The early years of 
childhood, these most precious years of life and 
opening reason, are confined to women's superin- 
tendance; she therefore may be presumed to lay 
the foundation of all the virtue, and all the wisdom 
that evrich the world. (Eng. Lit. Gaz. 





LADIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY COM. 
PARED. 


City ladies boast of being more delicate, than 
country maidens. ‘The one breathes an air polluted 
with many thousand breaths, the other inhales a 
breeze freshened over the new mown hay. ‘The 
one drinks water from the sewer-mingling pump, 
or through impure pipes from the open horse pond; 
the other pours it from the moss-covered bucket, or 
dips it from the pure spring. The one walks over 
the hard pavements, along the a pile of bricks, 
the other trips over the soft grass along the grace- 
fal rows of trees. The one ts pale and sickly from 
watching at the evening concert; the other is ruddy 
and healthy, from rising with the morning birds — 
The one is the lily of the green house; the other 
is the rose beside the stone wall. In the city is seen 
and admired the ingenious handy-work of man; in 
the country are traced and hallowed the stately 
steppings of the Almighty. 
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A MODEL. 


The following female character is translated from 
the French. However highly coloured the portrait 
may appear, it isnot without a living original 

“It is her happiness to be ignorant of all that the | 
world calls pleasure; her glory is to live in the du 
ties of a wife and mother: and she consecrates her 
days to the practice of social virtues. Occupied in| 
the government of her family, she reigns over her 
husband by complaisance; over her children by} 
mildness; over her domestics by goodness. Her| 
house is the residence of religious sentiments, of 
filial piety, of conjugal love, of maternal tenderness, 
of order, peace, sweet sleep, and good health—| 
Fconomical and studious, she prevents want, and | 
dissipates the evil passions, the indigent who pre-| 
sent themselves ure never repulsed; the licentious | 
avoid her presence. She has a character of reserve | 
and dignity, that makes her respected; of indulgence 
and sensibility, that makes her loved, of prudence | 
and firmness, that makes her esteemed. She dif | 
fuses around her a mild warmth, a pure light, which | 
vivify and ijlumine all that encircle her. 

“Happy the man who possesses such a wife, and 
ean justly appreciate her worth; happy the child 
ren who are nurtured by hercare, and modelled by 
her counsel; happy the domestics who wait her 
commands, and enjoy her benevolence, and happy 
the society which holds in its bosom a being worthy 
of a better world.” 


HYACINTHS. 

During this month (March) the choice kind of 
hyacinths should be carefully protected from severe 
frost, for if itis permitted to penetrate so far as the 
bulbs, especially about the time the plants begin to 
appear above ground, it will produce a singular ef 
fect by causing some of them to discharge their 
stems or blossoms; but if at this time the roots be- 
come entirely frozen they are in danger of being 
destroyed, or at least, materially injured. In the 
beginning of April they will commence opening; it 
will then be necessary to screen the finer kinds from 
the scorching power of the sun, which otherwise 
would destroy or tarnish their brilliancy of hue, It 
is necessary to support the stems as they advance 
in height: for this purpose small sticks or wires 
painted green should be forced into the earth im- 





mediately behind the bulbs, to which the stems 
should be rather loosely tied with small pieces of 
worsted as soon as they begin to bend; this opera 
tion must be repeated as they advance in height, 
for it is impossible to do it at once sufficiently to 
answer the continued purpose As soon as the 
greater part of the bed appears in colour, an awn- | 
ing should be erected over it to keep out the sun | 
and rain. A bed of hyacinths never requires to be| 
watered at any period, the rains that happen pre- | 
viously to their colour appearing, is more than suf | 
ficient for them during the remaining season. 





CARNATIONS. | 

About the middle of this month (March) carna-| 
tions should be potted;—the pots should be ten| 
inches wide at the top, five inches at the bottom | 
If the plants have been wintered, one plant in each | 
pot only can be provided for in a size much smaller | 
than the above, which are calculated for three. 





DOUBLE DAISIES. 

These beautiful little Nowering plants may, about 
the end of this month, be taken from their wirter 
repositories, and planted for edgings, in shady bor 
ders. ‘The roots may now be separated for increase, 
as every shoot of them, if snapped off, will root 





freely. 
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SPORTING OLIO. 
DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 
(@*Inrerestine To Sportsmen.—Having under- 
stood that a very eminent surgeon of a neighbour 
ing city, an amateur and an excellent judge of 
horses and dogs, had saved the lives of young dogs 
in the last stege of distemper, by administering 
laudanum, so opposite in its effects as we supposed 
to the aperient remedies usually given; we wrote 

to ask the particulars. 
All who are fond of field sports, know how many 
valuable dogs have been lost by that deadly disease 
The following is an extract from the answer we 





| received, and for which, in the name of all who are. 


as we profess to be, fond of good dogs, we return 
bim thanks. Should it save the life of one valua 
ble animal that might otherwise sink into an untime 
ly grave without having contributed the services 


| and amusements for which each peculiar race is de 


signed by Providence, we shall be amply gratified.) 
Dear Sir, Philadelphia, March 8, 1827. 

The horse Velocipede* was imported, | have un- 
derstood, by Mr Patrullo, merchant of this place, 
in 1817 or 18. from Laguayra, where he cost be- 
tween four and five hundred dollars. For three or 
four years he covered in Jersey, and became cele 
brated for the size, form and speed of his colts, all 
of which are said to be very fast trotters and pacers. 
lam told that no horse, during the last twenty 
years, has been seen in this neighbourhood, at alt 
approaching in speed to Velocipede; such as he pos 
sessed, at least, four or five years ago 

For the last two or three years | have amused 
myself in raising Newfoundland pups. The first 
litters were almost all destroyed by worms and dis 
temper, notwithstanding the early exhibition of all 
the usual and most powerful remedies. Several 
fine pups, a few months ago, were apparently re 
duced to the last extremity, being worn to skeletons, 
their eyes sunk, and turned in upon their heads, &c. 
To relieve them of pain, and in fact to smooth their 
passage to the grave,! gave to each a large tea 
spoonful of laudanum, mixed with a table-spoon- 
ful of water. Two or three hours afterwards, in 
stead of finding them dead, they were remarkably 
changed for the better, and the next day discharged 
several masses of worms. some of which were coil 
ed up like a ball. From that period the amendment 
was surprisingly rapid, and soon followed by per 
fect recovery. Two of the same pups, now six 
months old, were yesterday attacked in a similar 
manner, with drowsiness, sickness of stomach, dis 
charge of worms by the mouth. ‘To day I gave to 
each two tea spoonsful of laudanum in a little wa 
ter. In tess than an hour they became sprightly 
and took food eagerly. Distemper, 1am convinced, 
is often caused by worms, as well as by indigesti 
ble matter in the stomach and bowels. In such 
cases, | am sure, the laudanum, if timely adminis 
tered, will prove almost to a certainty a eure. To 
several of my friends, possessing valuable setters 
and pointers, | have mentioned the remedy, and 
have received from them decided testimony in its 
favour. 





TROTTING MATCH. 

Mr. Courtenay's great match to drive three miles 
in harness, in 12 minutes, for 200 soverciyns, took 
place on Wednesday morning, September 12, from 
Hounslow heath, opposite the Powder mills, to Bed 
font lane, a measured three miles. Mr Courtenay 
drove as follows: The first mile in 4 mins 3 seconds, 
(having once to back the wheels through breaking 
into a gallop;) the second, in 3 min 35 see, and the 
third, in 3 min 38 sec.—winning the match, tolera- 
bly easy, 44 seconds under the given time. 


ee —-— 


*A covering horse bow owned by N. Martin, of Tal- 
bot county, Md. 





ae 


HENRY. 

It will be seen, by an advertisement in to-day’s 
per, that Henry, the celebrated competitor of 
we oe takes his station, for the ensuing season, at 





Snedeker's tavern, near the Union Course, Long 
Island. From possessing so large a portion of the 


Sir Archy blood, being a double Diomed, (sired by 
Archy, hisdam a Diomed mare,) he is well calcu- 
lated to cross with our northern stock, particularly 
with the produce of Messenger, Duroc, and his old 
friend Eclipse, who, we learn, bas located himself 
in Mechlenburg county, on the borders of North 
Carolina, at or near the place where Henry wae 


bred. [\W York paper. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FLANNEL. 

The following observations on the use of flannel 
as an article of clothing, appear at the end of Dr. 
John Armstrong's paper on Pulmonary Consump 
tion, published a few vears ago in London. We 
know them to be accurately true from personal ex 
perience. | Boston Med. Intel. 


When flannel is worn next the skin, Dr. Barlow 
remarks, it is almost invwriably the practice to keep 
it on by night «s well as by day. This is not only 
unnecessary, but injurious. The chief advantage 
of using a flannel dress next the skin results, not 
from the actual warmth imparted or retained, aa 
effect which might be obtained to an equal extent 
by an increase of outward clothing; but from the 
uniformity of temperature thus insured to so large 
a portion of the surface of the body, and the ten- 
dency which this has to keep the highly important, 
but too much neglected functions of the skin, in am 
active and healthy condition. During the day the 
frequent, and oftentimes sudden vicissitudes of our 
climate, are such as to render the effects of flannel 
in preserving an equality of temperature most va- 
luable. But at night, and during sleep, we are sub- 
ject to no such vicissitude, consequently the same 
necessity for the use of flannel does not then exist, 
But while the use of flannel at night thus appears to 
be unnecessary, there are several considerations 
which show it to be injurious. These considerations 
regard both the condition of the body and of the 
flanne! itself. Whatever the wants of the body for 
warmth during the night may be, they are in gene 
ral fully supplied by the bed clothes in ordina 
use. ‘The body requires no extraordinary warm 
during sleep; on the contrary, there is at such times 
even a tendency to an increase of the natural 
warmth. When to this natural tendency the heat 
caused by flannel worn next the skin is superadded, 
the effect is to keep the skir in a state of considera- 
ble excitement, and to induce perspiration more of 
less protuse. ‘hese effects are not calculated to 
prepare the body for enduring the vicissitudes of 


| the ensuing day, but rather to render it more sus- 


ceptible of injury. Again, continues Dr, Barlow, 
the property which renders woollen cloth so emi- 
nently suited to the purposes in view, is that of ite 
he ing a slow conductor of heat This perty is 
directly proportionate to its dryness; and is greatly 
impaired by its imbibing bunudity of any kind. A 
flannel dress, however, that is worn next the skin 
throughout the night, becomes so charged with per- 
spiration, that its power of conducting heat is there- 
by greatly increased, and its preservative effects 
proportionably diminished Here then is a twofold 
injury resulting from the prevailing practice of con- 
tinuing the flannel dress during sleep; namely, a 
diminution of the preservative powers of the ta 
nel, and an increased susceptibility of the skin. By 
laying aside the flannel dress on going to bed, and 
substituting one of coarse calico, the body is kept 
in that temperature during the night, which fits it 
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for encountering the vicissitudes of the following 
day, while the @anoel is preserved from the deteri- 
orating effects of the nightly perspiration, and is 
resumed in the morning in a state which contri- 
butes both to comfort and protection. A difficulty, 
Dr. Barlow subjoins. is experienced with most peo 
ple who have accustomed themselves to the nightly 
use of flannel, in inducing them to alter the habit. 
Fear of taking cold creates one great obstacle; and 
disinclination to the feeling of cold experienced at 
the moment of changing the flannel for the calico 
pight dress, especially in winter seasons, Is another. 
Confidence in the medical adviser, however, is suf 
ficient to overcome the first, and a very little expe 
rience to remove the latter; for after a very few 
trials the proposed change is found to prove a de- 
cided gain, even on the score of sensation, aod the 

ratification derived from resuming a dry and com- 
Portable flannel in the morning, together with the 
sensible increase of its utility during the day, are 
found to compensate amply the slight unpleasant- 
ness attending the momentary exposure of the pre- 
ceding night. ; 

Dr Barlow justly observes, that in many in- 
stances, the best interests of mankind, whether we 
consider their physical or moral welfare, are influ- 
enced by circumstances which the world is pleased 
to deem trivial; but the above suggestions on cloth- 
ing will not be regarded as such by those who can 
appreciate the importance of the subject to which 
they relate, or the talents of the individual from 
whom they proceeded These suggestions, indeed, 
of Dr. Barlow, relate to the prevention of disease 
in general, but to that of phthisis* in particular, 
the pathologyt of which | have proved to be close- 
ly connected with the skin; and to show how the 
state of this organ nmy influence the cure of this 
disease, it is worth mentioning, that I recently re- 
ceived, from a respectable correspondent, an ac- 
count of two cases resembling phthisis, which were 
arrested; the one by an attack of pemphigus,} and 
the other by that of small pox. 





THE FAMILY RECORD. 

In a little book, appropriated for the purpose, 
should be recorded the birth of each infant, with his 
weight, and any peculiarity of structure or condition. 

Onee a year, on a fixed day, the height and 
weight of each child should be noted, with the an- 
nual changes in his progress, relating to his van gee 
ments, general state, and character, physica! and 
moral, and whatever else may be worth knowing in 
future life. 

In this history should be recorded the time and 
the manner in which each individual may have 
pasted through any of the diseases which we have 
once only, as chincough. measles, cowpock, &c.; so 
that, whenever one of the family is to leave home, 
he may not be in doubt in regard to any of these 
complaints 

is information would prevent any painful ap 
prehension where there is no danger, and any un- 
consciousness of danger where it really existed 
This record, which is easily kept, if continued to 
mauhood, would furnish « complete natural history 
of each member of the domestic community, and 
might be of great value to the parent, the physi- 
cian, or guardian in the management of individuals 
under their care 

I have for a number of years kept such a record, 
and always find it more and more curious and inte- 
resting, and already perceive that it is becoming 
useful. { fb. 


* Phthisis, consumption; phthisis pulmonalis, pulmona- 
ry consumption. 

t Pathology, the doctrine of diseases. 

} Pemphivus, a fever attended with the eruption of 
Vesicles about the size of almonds, filled with yellowish 


water or serum, and which subside in 3 or 4 days. 











ANECDOTE. 

The following curious circumstance happened at 
Mogan, in Cornwall, Eng. A poor man of the name 
of Blight had twelve geese and a gander, which 
were fattening for sale at Redruth fair on Thurs- 
day. He saw them on Monday evening: they were 
in prime condition, and in the pride of Tis heart he 
was calculating the handsome sum he should re- 
ceive for them. Alas! little did he imagine that he 
was then bestowing his last “look of love.” When 
he went to revisit their domicile on the morning, 
the geese were gone: 

“Gone!—like traces from the dee 
Gone!—like spectres grasped in sleep.” 

He stood like one bewildered—recalled the remem- 
bronce of their beauty and their fatness, and the 
still more touching recollection of the grains he had 
given them—and again gazed on the happy spot 
where he had last beheld them; but ‘they were not,’ 
and nothing was before him but the blackness of 
desolation’ And as one living thing in a solitude 
makes it yet more gloomy, so was the misery of the 
scene heightened by the presence of the solitary, 
bereaved gander, around whose neck was fastened 
a small bag, in which the @wner found a shilling, 
and a slip of paper, containing, not a pound note, 
but the following exquisite stanza: 

“Mr. Blight, Mr. Blight, 

We wish you good night, 

Por we cannot stay any longer; 
We have bought all your geese, 
At a penny a-piece, 
And left the amount with the gander.” 


——————S 
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RECIPES. 
FOR SCOURING PARTY-COLOURED WOOLLEN, AS CAR- 
PETS, HEARTH-RUGS, &c. 


It is customary with those engaged in the scour- 
ing trade to have a large scouring board; the nar- 
rowest part of the carpet is first pulled on the table, 
and, according to the colours that are in the carpet, 
either gall or soap must be used, and sometimes 
both. Carpets are generally drawn across a table, 
or scouring board, and a piece of soap is rubbed 
on every spot of grease or dirt. If the soap is very 
hard, it is customary to have a bowl of hot water 
by your side to dip it into. The carpet must first 
be well beaten before it is brought to the scouring 
board; after all the spots have been soaped, lay the 
part which was first soaped, upon or across the ta- 
ble; then take a hard brush dipped in boiling water, 
and holding the brush by the middle, with the arm 
extended in front of the body, so as to have your 
full strength, rub the spots until the dirt is extract- 
ed. ‘This is to be continued all over the carpet till 
the dirt is out. If the carpet should be very dirty, 
a solution of soap, as for blankets, must be put into 
your scouring tub, with hot water, then put in your 
carpet, and beat it out; afterwards rinse it in as 
many different clean waters as it may require. In 
the last rinsing water put a table qante of oil of 
vitriol; it will brighten the colours, and make the 
carpet look clear, especially where reds and greens 
are in it. 


TO STAIN LEATHER GLOVES, TO RESEMBLE THE 
YORK TAN, LIMERICK DYE, &C 

These different pleasing hues of yellow. brown, 
or tan colour, are readily imparted to leather gloves 
by the following simple process:—Steep satlron in 
boiling hot soft water for about tweive hours; then, 
having slightly sewed up the tops of the gloves, to 
prevent the dye from staining the insides, wet them 
over with a sponge or soft brush dipped into the 
liquid. ‘The quantity of saffron, as well as of water, 
will of course depend on how much dye may be 
wanted; and their relative proportions, on the depth 
of colour required A common tea cup will contain 
sufficient in quantity for a single pair of gloves. 








TO RAISE THE NAP ON CLOTH. 

When woollens are worn thread-bare, as is gene- 
rally the case in the elbows, cuffs, sleeves, &c. of 
men’s coats, the coat, &c. must be soaked in cold 
water for half an hour; then taken out of the water 
and put on a board, and the thread-bare parts of 
the cloth rubbed with a half-worn hatters’ card, 
filled with flocks, or with a prickly thistle, until a 
sufficient nap is raised. When. this is done, hang 
your coat, &c. up to dry, and with a hard brush la 
the nap the right way. This is the method which 
is pursued by the dealers in old clothes. 

TO DYE COTTON A BUFF COLOUR. 

Let the twist or yarn be boiled in pure water, to 
cleanse it; then wring it, run it through a dilute so- 
lution of iron in the vegetable acid, which printers 
call iron liquor; wring, and run it through lime wa- 
ter, to raise it; wring it again, and run it through a 
solution of starch and water; then wring it once 
more, and dry, wind, warp, and weave it for use. 

TOOTH- ACHE. 

A remedy for this most painful affection, which 
has succeeded in ninety-five of a hundred cases, is 
alum reduced to an impalpable powder 2 drachms, 
nitrous spirit of ether 7 drachms, mixed and applied 
to the tooth. 

At a recent meeting of the London Medical So- 
ciety, Dr. Blake stated that the extraction of the 
tooth was no longer necessary, as he was enabled 
to cure the most desperate cases of tooth-ache (un- 
less the disease was connected with rheumatism) by 
the application of this remedy. 

FOR INDIGESTION, OR SOUR STOMACH, 
Given to the Editor of the American Farmer by an ex- 
perienced Physician. 

1 oz. of carbonic of soda,and 1 oz. pulverized 
columbo; dissolved in a pint and a half of boiling 
water;—take a spoonful after eating, as occasion 
may require. 


THE FARMS E. 


Battimore, Fripay, Marcu 23, 1827. 











€#Maryiayv Corron.—In a way which leaves 
no roem to question the fact, we are informed that 
cotton, produced on a considerable scale, on the 
farm of Doctor Muse, of Dorchester county, yields 
one third of its weight in clean cotton—whereas it is 
understood that one fourth is the usual proportion 
which cotton, when cleaned, bears to what it weighs 
when in the seed. 

We are further told, by a gentleman from North- 
amptoa county, E. S., Virginia, that cotton is getting 
to be one of their chief staples, and that a neighbour 
of his made from 30 acres, last year, 800 dollars’ 
worth of cotton, when sold at 11 cents per pound. 





¢#Rinatpo.—A very splendid specimen of the 
English turf horse, and a prime son of Sir Arcuy, 
may now be seen at the stables of the Fountain Inn, 
Light street. He wil! bear the strictest examination, 
and is, throughout, of a stock inferior to none in this 
or any other country; he is for sale, or to be let for 
the season. Enquire of the Editor. 





¢#Tosacco —Nothing done, nor any change in 
regard to tobacco during the past week, worthy of 
being particularly noted. 





COMMERCIAL RECORD. 
Liverpool Markets, Feb 10. 


There has been a good demand for Cotton this week 
at 1-8 per lb. decline from the extreme prices of the 
last The Uplands brought similar prices to what had 
been doing by private. There has been a good demand 
1or cotton to-day, and 2000 bags have been sold at steady 
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prices. The private sales comprise 130 Sea Island at 
114 to 15d, with 50 stained at 64 to 84d; 5950 Boweds, 
64 to 74d, including 10 at 8d; 410 Orleans, 8 to 84d; 
1250 Mobile, 6 5-8 to 74d; 520 Pernambuco, 9 7-8 to 
104d; 600 Maranham, 9 to 94d; 950 Bahia, 8? to 94d; 
210 Mina (Nova,) 8 3-8d; 120 Para, § 1-8d; 10° Cartha- 
gena, 6} to6 3-8d; 130 Demararas, 8 to 9d; 730 Egyp 
tian, 7 to 84d; 110 Surat, 5 5-8 to 5 7-8d; and 56 Ben- 
galat5d. And there were disposed of Oy auction yes- 
terday 2120 Bowed, at 6? to 7 1-8d; 380 Demarara, 74 
to 94d; 30 Barbadoes 74d; and 290 Bengal at 5d—mak- 
ing the total sales of the week 12880 bags. 

About 700 bbis. Carolina Tar have been taken at 13s 
6d to 14s; and 500 bbls. old Turpentine of good quaiity 
at 13s per cwt. 

Ashes—The sales are about 100 bbls. Montreal Pot at 
26s; 8 bbls. Pearl at 27s; 140 bbls. New York Pot, for 
export 26s 6d to 27s; and 50 bbls. New York Pearl at 
27s 6d per cwt. 

Indigo, rather more inquiry for. 

The business in Hides is confined to 500 New York 
salted cow and ox, at 4 3-8d per Ib. 

The demand for Tobacco continues steady. 

Flaxseed, the sales are 1000 hhds. old Du'ch at 60s, 
and a small jot of New York at 65s per hhd. 

i Bark, 150 bhds. Philadelphia, have been 
taken at 13s per cwt. besides some small parcels of in- 
ferior at 9s 6d to 10s. 


PRICES OF GIDEON DAVIS’S PATENT 
PLOUGH, 
And its Appendages. 
12 inch, or three Horse Plough, with wrought share and 
coulter, . ° ° , $16 
Do. without coulter, ‘ ° . 14 
Extra share, $3.—Extra shoe, or heel, 50 cents. 
10 inch, or two Horse Plough, with wrought share and 
coulter, . ; ‘ ‘ $i4 
Do. without coulter, ° ‘ ° 12 
Extra share, $2.50.—Extra shoe, 374 cts. 
10 inch, or two-horse Plough, with cast share and coul- 
ter, . . . ° $i2 
Do. without coulter, . . 2 10 
Extra shares, or points, heavy, 564 cts.—light, 50 
cents—shoe, 374 cts. 
9 inch, a large one-horse, or Poney Plough, well 
adapted to the use of two poneys, ora 
pair of mules, with wrought share and 
coulter, . ‘ ; ‘ $11 
Do. without coulter, , . ° 9 50 
Extra share, $2—and shoe, 25 cents. 
9 inch, or Poney Plough, with cast share and coul- 
ter, ‘ ° . ° $9 50 
Do. without coulter, ° ‘ . $8 
Extra shares, or points, heavy, 44 cents.—light, 374 
cts.—shoes, 25 cents. 
8 inch, or one-horse Plough, with wrought share and 
coulter, . ° ‘ : 60 
Do. without coulter, ° 
Extra share, $1.50—shoe, 18? cents. 
8 inch, do. with cast share and coulter, . $7 50 
Do. without coulter, ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 
Extra shares, or points, 314—do. shoes, i89. cts. 
7 inch, a small Seed Plough, at . . $5 50 
Extra shares, 3i14—and shoes, 183 cts. 
Substratum Plough, at ° ° ° 
Extra shovel plates, 75 cts. 
Cast iron Shovel Plough, at . , ‘ 
Extra shovel, 75 cts.—Leg irons, 60 cts. 
GIDEON DAVIS. 
€PFAll the above described Ploughs are kept con- 
stantly on hand, for sale, by the subscriber, at his ma- 
bufactory, made of the best materials, and in the best 
manner. 
Also, best cast stee] Axes and other Implements, as 
usual. JONATHAN 38. EASTMAN, 
No. 36, st., Balt. 
(Opposite the United Hotel., 
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March 16, 1827. 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 
FOR THE SALE OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 
Baltimore, March 22, 1827. 
We beg leave to inform certain honourable members 
of the Agricultural Society, (and the public in general, ) 
in conformity with a communication in the American 
Farmer of December last, signed “Richard,” that we 
nave been for sume time in the Commission Agency, for 


the sale of Domestic Produce; and will most gladly serve 
those gentlemen, and all others, on the Eastern, or 
Western Shore, or elsewhere, who may commit their 
business to our care. Our office may be found on Light- 
street wharf, No. 13, up stairs, over the store of Messrs. 
Haywood. We are ae to attend to the whole agen- 
cy of that highly esteemed Society, as well the small, 
as the more valuable part of their business, provided we 
are favoured with both; and do pledge ourselves to use 
our best efforts to give general satisfaction. Should any 
live stock be committed to our care, we shail endeavour 
to have them attended to, agreeably to directions, and 
include all that is suggested by the note of “Richard,” 
together with the purchase of whatever may be wanted 
by our friends. 

€yWe are able to give the best reference in relation 
to ourselves, as to capacity, integrity, correctness, 
honour, &c., but deem it only necessary to refer you to 
the Editor of the Farmer. 

Your obed’t serv’ts, 
LEWIS SUTTON & JAS. BISCOE. 

[The Editor states with pleasure, that he has lo 
known the first named of the above gentlemen, 
hereby testifies his entire confidence in the honour and 
punctuality with which any business will be executed 
that may be committed to their care.] 

—_—_—_—_—— 
PRICES OF STOCKS. 


(Reported for the American Farmer.) 
MerrarMan & Gittines, Stock and |.xchange Brokers. 
Baltimore, March 23, 1827 











BANK STOCKS. per value. price. 
U. States’ Bank Stock, per share, 100 118.00° 
Bank of Maryland, do. 300 228.007 
Bank of Baltimore, do. 300 343.00} 
Union Bank of Maryland, do. 16 75.060 
Mechames’Bank, ...... 9 9.501 
Aes 25 871 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, . 20 26.501 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, . . 50 55.50 
City Bank, ..... 15 2.80} 
Marine Bank, . ...... .25 27.75f 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, . . 50 53.00T 


CITY STOCKS. 
Corporation 6 per cent. redeema- 100 


ble after 1436, 111.004 


Do. 5 per cent. redeemable in 1832, 100 102.00} 
Penitentiary 5 per cent. stock, } 100 
(none in market, 


Museum, 8 per cent. (no demand. ) 


Masonic Hali, 6 per cent. - 100 par and int. 


Annuities, or Ground Reats, 6 to 10 per ct. 
ROAD STOCKS. 
Reister’s Town, (div. off,) 20 10.00* 
WOM, «© «© « @ do. 20 7.00" 
Frederick, . .. . do. 20 11.00* 
Washington and Baltimore,. . . 50 30.00 
Baltimore Water Company, (div. off,) 50 92.00 
Union Manuf. Co. Stock, per share, 50 14.50 
Gas Stock, . .. - 100 133.00 


800.00° 
par and int. 


Temascaltepec Mining Co's, pr. sh. 600 
Havre de Grace Turnpike 6 per cts. 
U. STATES’ STOCK. 








Six per cent. 1813, . . (div. off,) 100 101.00 
==, 1814, . . 100 102.00 

_ ao do. 100 103.00° 

Three percent. . . . do. 100 $2.00f 
Four and half per cent. do 100 102.25 
Five per cent. - « @& 100 107.00 


Those marked thus * for sale, and thus { wanted—by 
Merryman & Gittings. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


strips of plantation; of sloping surfaces or banks, to 
receive more directly or indirectly the rays of the 





SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 
inciples of Culture as derived from the 


Origin and 
Study of Vegetables. 
The final obj 


ect of all the sciences is their appli- 

calion to purposes subservient to the wants and desires 
of men. The study of the vegetable kingdom is 
one of the most important in this point of view, as 
directly subservient to the arts which supply food, 
clothing, and medicine; and indirectly to those 
which supply h , machines for conveying us by 
land, or by water, and in short almost every comfort 
and luxury. Without the aid of the vegetable 
ton mineral bodies would be employed in 

the arts, and the great majority of animals, w 
used by man as labourers, or as food, could 
Agriculture and gardening are the two 





kingdom, 


embrace the whole business of cultiv 


bles, for whatever purpose they are a 
lized man. Their fandamental princi 


of culture are the same; they are for the 


suggested by nature, and explained b 


chemistry and physiology; and most of them have 
been put in practice by man for an unknown length 
of time, without much reference to principles. All 
that is necessary. therefore, for effecting this branch 
of culture, is to imitate the habitation, and to pro- 
pagate. This is, or ought to be the case, wherever 
plants are grown for medical or botanical purposes, 
asin herb and botanic gardens. Nature is here 
imitated as —— as possible, and the result is, 

ling, as near as possible, those 


productions resem 
of nature. 


To increase the number and improve the 
plants, it is necessary to facilitate their mode of nu- 
trition by removing all obstacles to the progress of 
the plant. ‘These obstacles may either exist under 
or above the surface; and hence the origin of drain- 
ing, clearing from surface-incumbrances, and the 
various operations, as digging, ploughing, &e. for 
pulverizing the soil. Nature suggests this in acci- 
dental ruptures of the surface, broken banks, the 
alluvial depositions from overflowing rivers, and the 
earth thrown up by underground animals. Many 
of the vegetables within the influence of sach acci- 
dents are destroyed, but such as remain are ameli- 
orated in quality, and the reason is, their food is 
increased, because their roots, being enaliled to 
take a more extensive range, more is brought ib- 


in their reach. 


It is necessary, or at least advantageous, to supply 
food artificially; and hence the origin of manuring. 
All organized matters are capable of being con- 
verted into the food of plants; but the best manure 
for ameliorating the quality, and yet retaining the 
peculiar chemical properties of plants, must neces- 
sarily be decayed plants of their own species. It is 
true that plants do not differ greatly in their prima 
Fy principles, and that a supply of any description 
of putrescent manure will cause all plants to thrive. 
Bat some plants, as wheat, contain peculiar sub- 
stances, (as gluten and phosphate of lime,) and 
some manures, as those of animals, or decayed 
wheat, éontaining the same substances, must ne 
cessarily Le a better food or manure for such plants. 
Manuring is an obvious imitation of nature, 
where observable by the decaying herbage of her- 
baceous plants, or the fallen leaves of trees, rotting 
into dust or vegetable mould about their roots; and 
by the effect of the dung left by pasturing or other 


Amelioration of climate is farther advantageous, 
in improving the qualities of vegetables, b 


ing or diminishing its temperature, acco 


nature of the plant; unless, indeed, it is situated in 
a climate which experience and observation show to 
be exactly suited to its nature. Hence the origin 
of shelter and shade, by means of walls, hedges, or 
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sun; of rows, drills, and ridges, placed north and 
south in preference to east and west, in order that 
the sun may shine on both sides of the row, drill, 
or ridge, or on the soil between rows and drills 
every day in the year; of soils better calculated to 
absorb and retain heat; walls fully exposed to the 
south, or to the north; of training or spreading out 
the branches of trees on these walls; of hot walls; 
of hot beds; and finally, of all the variety of hot 
houses. Nature suggests this part of culture, by 


shelter, shade, and surface, and in every zone dif- 
ferent climates. 


manding attention; for when the soil is pulverized, 
_| it is more easily dried by the penetration of the 
air;* when an increase of food is supplied, the me- 






Hence the origin of watering by surface or subter- 
raneous irrigation, manual supplies to the root, 
showering over the leaves, steaming the surround- 
ing atmosphere, &c. This is only to imitate the 
dews and showers, streams and floods of nature; 
and it is to be regretted that the imitation is in most 
countries attended with so much labour, and re- 
quires so much uicety in the arrangement of the 
means, and ee in the application of the wa. 
ter, that it is but 

every part of the world, excepti rhaps a small 
district of Italy. But moisture ‘ae be Reenpiives 
and on certain soils at certain seasons, and on cer- 
tain productions at particular sm. ark of their pro 
gress, it may be necessary to ca a ( part 
of the natural secisture, 2éitr than let it sink into 
the earth, or draw it off where it has sunk in and 
injuriously accumulated, or prevent its falling on 
the crop at all; and hence th 

drainage by ridges, and of under-draining by cover- 
ed conduits, or gutters; and of awnings and other 
covers to keep off the rain or dews from ripe fruits, 
seeds, or rare flowers. ; 


Light sometimes requires to be excluded, and some- 
times to be increased, in order to improve the quali- 
ties of vegetables; and hence the origin of thinning 
the leaves which overshadow fruits and flowers, the 
practice of shading cuttings, seeds, &c, and the 
practice of blanching. The latter practice is de- 
rived from accidents observable among vegetables 
in a wild state, and its influence on their quality is 
physiologically accounted for by the obstruction of 
perspiration, and the prevention of the chemical 
changes effected by ligh 


ference to their quality, is to be.obtained by an in- 
creased supply of all the ingredients of food, distri- 
buted in such a body of well pulverized soil as the 
roots can reach to, of heat and moisture; of a par- 
tial exclusion of the direct rays of the sun, so as to 
moderate perspiration; and of wind, so as to pre- 
vent sudden desiccation. But experience alone can 
determine what plants are best suited for this, and 
to what extent the practice can be carried Na- 
ture gives the hint in the occasional Juxuriance of 
plants accidentally placed in favourable circum. 
stances, and man adopts it, and improving on it, 
produces cabbages and turnips of half a cwt.; ap- 
ples of one pound and a half; and cabbage-roses of 


four inches in diameter; productions which may, in 
some respects be considered as diseased.* ' 

To inerease the number, improve the quality, and 
increase the magnitude of particular parts of vegeta- 
bles, It is necessary, in this case, to remove such 

arts of the vegetables as are not wanted, as the 
ies of bulbous or tuberous rooted plants, when 
the bulbs are to be increased, and the contrary; the 
water-shoots and leaf- buds of fruit trees; the lowe: 
stems of tobacco; the male flowers and barren run 
ners of the cucumis tribe, &c. Hence the import- 
ant operations of pruning, ringing, cutting off large 
roots, and other practices for improving fruits and 
throwing trees into a bearing state. At first sigh 
these practices do not appear to be copied from na 
ture; at, independently of accidents by fire, alrea 
dy mentioned, which both prune and manure, and 
of fruit bearing trees, say thorns or oaks, partially 
blown out by the roots, or washed out of the soi! 
by torrents, which always bear better afterwards, 
why may not the necessity that man was under, in 
a primitive state of society, of cutting or breaking 
off branches of trees, to do huts. fences or fires, 
and the consequent vigorous shoots produced from 
the parts where the amputation took place, or the 
larger fruit on that part of the tree which remained, 
have given the first idea of pruning, cutting off 
roots, &c. It may be said that this is not nature, 
but art; but man, though an improving animal, is 
still in a state of nature, and all his practices, in 
every stage of civilization, are as natural to him as 
those of the other animals are to them. Cottages 
and palaces are as much natural objects as the 
nests of birds, or the burrows of quadrupeds; and 
all the laws and institutions by which social man is 
— in his morals and politics, are no more arti- 

ial than the instinct which congregates sheep and 
cattle in flocks and herds, and guides them in their 
choice of pasturage and shelter 

To form new varieties of vegetables, as well as of 
flowers and useful plants of every description, it is 
necessary to take advantage of their sexual dif- 
ferences, and to operate in a manner analogous to 
crossing the breed in animals. Hence the origin of 
new sorts of fruits, grains, legumes, and roots. 
Even this practice is but an imitation of what takes 
place in nature by the agency of bees and other in- 
sects, and the wind; all the difference is, that man 
Operates with a particular end in view, and selects 
individuals possessing the particular properties 
which he wishes to perpetuate or improve. New 
varieties, or rather subvarieties, are formed by al- 
tering the habits of plants; by dwarfing through 
want of nourishment: variegating by arenacious 
soils; giving, or rather continuing peculiar habits 
when formed by nature, as in propagating from 
monstrosities—fasciculi of shoots, weeping shoots, 
shoots with peculiar leaves, flowers, fruit, &c. 
ale and preserve from degeneracy ap. 

proved varieties of vegetables, it is in general ne 






















































ting, in every country, different degrees of 


ion of moisture is the next point de- 


jum th which that food is taken up by the 
ot should be increased, and when the tempera- 
re is imereased. evaporation becomes greater — 


partially applied by man in 


e origin of surface- 


The regulation of light is the remaining point. 


t on the epidermis. 
Increasing the magnitude of vegetables, without re- 





*The predominant rage for large animals, large fleec- 
es, large fruit, and large vegetables, is founded on the 
mistaken notion, that the extrinsic appearance is a 
fair indication of intrinsic value; whereas the latter is 
often in an inverse ratio to the former; or at all events 
perfection is found in a medium between the two ex. 
tremes. We must learn to regard excellence more and 
magnitude Jess. The error, in regard to animals, is 
amply shown in an extract which ! shall send you, “on 
improving the breed of animals.” As it regards fruit, 
the richest and most highly favoured, are found among 
the medium or small sized varieties; such as the grecn 





the form of dew, always loaded with nutriment, from | and 
the decomposing animal and vegetable matter upon the 
earth’s surface. It is more permeable to light and heat, 
which bring moisture from the subsoil, and accelerate 
the preparation of food for the growing crop. Stirring 
the soil, and freeing it from weeds, are the bést means 
of obviating the effects of drought. J.B. 





gage and St. Catharine poems, the Seikle and spice 
pears, the Newtown, Golden and Downton pippins, &c. 
and accurate analysis has shown, that nutritious matter 
is found in the smati kidney potato in double the pro- 
_— that itis in the large ox-noble tuber. This in- 

tuation of considering magnitude and merit synony- 
mous, has had a particular deleterious effect upon the 
population and politics of the great state of New York. 

J. B. 


*And it is more easily saturated with moisture, in 
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cessary to have recourse to the different modes of 
propagating by extension. Thus choice apples and 
tree fruits could not be perpetuated by sowing their 
seeds, which experience has shewn would produce 
progeny more or less different from the parent, but 
they are preserved and multiplied by grafting; 
others, as the pine apple, by cuttings or suckers; 
choice carnations, by layers; potatoes, by cuttings 
of the tubers, &e. ut approved varieties of an 

nuals are in general multiplied and preserved by 
selecting seeds from the finest specimens, and pay- 
ing particular attention to supply suitable culture. 
Approved varieties of corus and legumes, no less 
than of other annual plants, such as garden flowers, 
can only be with certainty preserved by propagat- 
ing by cuttings or layers, which is an absolute pro- 
longation of the individual; but as this would be too 
tedious and laborious for the general purposes both 
of agriculture and gardening, all that can be done 
is to select seeds from the best specimens. This 
part of culture is the farthest removed from nature; 
yet there are, notwithstanding, examples of the for 

tuitous graft; of accidental layers; and of natural 
cuttings, as when leaves, or detached portions of 
plants (as of the cardamine hirsuta,) drop and take 
root. 

The preservation of vegetables for future use is ef 
fected by destroying or rendering dormant the prin- 
ciple of life, and by warding off as tar as practica 
ble, the progress of chemical decomposition. When 
vegetables or fruits are gathered for use or preser 
vation, the air of the atmosphere which surrounds 
them is continually depriving them of carbon, and 
forming the carbonic acid gas. ‘The water they 
contain, by its softening qualities, weakens the affi- 
nity of their elements, and heat produces the same 
effect by dilating their parts, and promoting the de 
composing effects both of air and water. Hence, 
drying in the sun or in ovens, is one of the most 
obvious modes of preserving vegetables for use, as 
food, or for other purposes; but not for growth, if 
the drying processes is carried so far as to destroy 
the principle of life in seeds, roots, or sections of 
the shoots of ligneous plants. Potatoes, turnips, 
and other esculent roots, may be preserved from 
autumn till the following summer, by drying them 
in the sun, and burying them in perfectly dry soil, 
which shall be at the same time at a temperature 
but a few degrees above the freezing point. Corn 
may be preserved for many years, by first drying it 
thoroughly in the sun, and then burying it in dry 
cool pits, and closin these so as effectually to ex- 
clude the atmospheric air. In a short time the air 
within is changed to carbonic acid gas, in which no 
animal will live, and in which, without an addition 
of oxygen or atmospheric air, no plant or seed will 
vegetate. The corn is thus preserved from decom- 
position, from insects, vermin, and from vegetation 
in & far more effectual manner than it can be ina 
granary. In this way the Romans preserved their 
core in chambers hewn out of dry rock; the Moors 
in the sides of bills, the Chinese, at the present time, 
in deep pits, in dry soil; and the aboriginal nations 
of Africa, as we have seen, in earthen vessels her- 
metienlly sealed. (Lasteyrie des fosses propres & la 
Conservation dea Grains, Chaptal Chime appliqua, 
aU Agriculture, tom. ii. ch. 10.) ‘The origin of these 
practices are all obvious imitations of what aeci 
dentally takes place in nature, from the withered 
grassy tressock to the hedgehog's winter store; 
and hence the origin of herb, seed, fruit, and root 
rooms and cellars, and packing plants and seeds for 
sending to a distance, 

The whole of the arts of vegetable culture, is but a 
varied development of the above fundamental prac. 
tices, all founded in nature, and for the most part 
rationally and satisfactorily explained on chemical 
and physiological principles. Hence the great ne- 
cessity of the study of botany to the cultivator, not 
in the limited sense in which the term is often taken 





as including mere nomenclature and classification, 
but in that extended signification in which we have 
here endeavoured, proportionately to our limited 
space, to present the study of the vegetable king 


dom. Those who would enter more minutely into 
the subject, will have recourse to the excellent work 
of Keith, from whom -we have quoted at such 
length; to Sir J. E. Smith's Introduction; and to the 
elementary works of Wildenow and De Candolle. 
[Loudon’s Encye. of .Igrie 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
QUERIES. 
J.S. Sauer, Ese. Back-woods, March 10, 1827. 

Sir—Withb your permission | would solicit some 
of your numerous readers and correspondents, to 
grant me the favour of an answer, through the me 
dium of your paper, to the following queries; 

What proportion of nutriment is lost by feed- 
ing cattle with whole grain; or, what is the differs 
ence between ground and unground grain, as 
efficient food? When grain passes through cattle 
whole, how much of its nutrimeat bas been assim- 
ilated? 

What are the relative proportions of nutriment 
contained in timothy hay, rye straw, oat straw, and 
wheat straw: say one ewt. of each? 

W hat proportion of the strength of manure is lost 
by its fermenting in the open air on the surface of 
the earth: and what is the best way to manage 
barn-yard manure in order to @erive the greatest 
possible benefit from it? 

Will stone fruit succeed by grafting on congenial 
stocks? Will buds, taken from scions cut at the 
usual season of cutting scions for grafting, and pre- 
served until the bark starts from the wood of the 
stock to be budded, succeed in growing? The 
bud in this case being cut off the scion in connec- 
tion with a thin slip of the wood, and so inserted. 
One of your correspondents has mentioned in a 
former number of your paper, that he succeeded 
with the apple and pear on the plan above suggest. 
ed. But the question with regard to stone fruit, re 
mains undecided. I intend this season to try the 
experiment; ard | hope others will do the same. If 
it should succeed, it will be a matter of some im- 
portance to the horticulturist, as on this plan scions 
will bear transportation at a season of the year 
when they will be less liable to injury from delay, 
than they are at the common time of budding. 

It has been said by some body, that the peach 
rafted on the rose, will grow, and that it will pro 
luce a shrub bearing roses, instead of peaches. If 

this has been proved by experiment, | should be 
pleased to know something of its autheutweity, I 
certainly would be a very beautiful shrub, 

In matters both of utility and taste, your corres 
pondents generally, seem to be conversant: and 
what is certainly equally honourable and liberal, 
they seem to be disposed to communicate for the 
good of others, A desire to receive information 
upon subjects in which fam but a noveite, bas 
induced me to suggest the above queries. If un 
person who combines practice with theory, wil 
answer them, I shall be his indebted humble servant, 

A Youno Back woons Faumna, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF VEGETABLES, 

The native countries of plants may often be diseo- 
vered by their features, in the same manner as the 
national distinctions which are observable in the 
looks and colour of mankind, and which are effect- 
ed chiefly by climate, Asiatic plants are remark 


able for their superior beauty; African plants for 
their thick and succulent leaves, as in the case of 
the cacti; and American plants» for the length and 
smoothness of their leaves, and for a sort of singu 
larity in the shape of the flower and fruit ‘The 
flowers of Earopean plants are but rarely beautiful, 





a gost gaction of them being amentaceous. Plants 
indigenous to polar and mountainous regions 
generally low, with small compressed leaves; but 
with flowers large in proportion. Plants indigenous 
to New Holland are distinguishable for small and 
dry leaves. that have often a shrivelled a rafice. 
In Arabia they are low and dwarfish; in the Archi- 
pelago they are generally shrubby and furnished 
with prickles; while in the Canary islands maby 
plants, which in other countries are merely herbs, 
assume the port of shrubs and trees. The shruab- 
bery plants of the Cape of Good Hope and New 
Hollind exhibit a striking similarity, as also the 
shrubs and trees of the northern purts of Asia and 
America, which may be exemplified in the plata- 
nus orientalis of the former, and in platanus oeci- 
dentalis of the latter, as well as in aes sylvatica 
and s latifolia, or acer cappadocium and acer 
um; and yet the herbs and undershrubs of 
tries do not in the least correspond. 
fibres,’ Humboldt observes, “more or 
—vegetable colours more or less vivid, ac- 
to the chemical mixture of their elements, 
and the force of the solar rays, are some of the 
causes which impress on the vegetables of each 
zone their characteristic feature.” 

The culinary vegetables of our » compared 
with the same ies in their wild state, afford 
striking proofs of the influence of culture on both 
the magnitude and qualities of plants. Nothing in 
regard to magnitude is more remarkable than in the 
case of the Brassica tribe; and nothing, in respect 
to quality, exceeds the change effected on tue cele- 
ry and carrot. 

The influence of culture on fruits is not less re- 
markable. The peach, in its wild state in Media, 
1s poisonous, but cultivated in the plains of Ispahan 
and Egypt, it becomes one of the most delicious of 
fruits. The effect of culture on the apple, pear, 
cherry, plum, and other fruits, is nearly as remark- 
able; for not only the fruit and leaves, but the gen- 
eral habits of tree, are altered in these and 
other species. 

With respect to the application of the purchasable 
Flora of Britain, neluding species and varieties, we 
subinit the following as only a rude outline, the sub- 
ject not admitting of perfect accuracy from the 
ever-varying number of varieties: 


V arictiga of Fruit trees, om bearing plants—for 










. sale in British nurseries, 
Sp. & Var. Sp. & ¥ 

Apples ‘ ; ¥ 800\Figs , , " $0 
Pears. ‘ . 800\Gooseberries . 200 
Medlars Q\Currants . : 4 
Quinces 2\KRaspberries . 1 0 
Services : 5)Straw berries ; 20 
Oranges and lemons 60\Cranberry — . ° 1 
Peaches ‘ . 100\Malberries Q 
Nectarines ; 50| Filberte ‘ , 6 
Almonds ° / 6O|Walnuts , ‘ 4 
Apricots, ‘ 50\ Chestnuts : 4 
Plume 4 : . 150\Melons . ‘ 16 
Cherries, , 100/Pine-apples — 
Grapes ° 60 es 

Total, 1417 





Kaculent Herbaceous Plants, annuals and perennials, 

used in horticulture. 

fp. & Var 
Cabbage tribe 1 95) fectionary & do- 
Leguminous plants3 59) mestic medicine 14 18 
Ksculent roots 10 45)| Plants used as pre 
Spinaceous plants 6 10) serves & pickles 12 @6 
Alliaceous plants 7 18) Edible wild plants 
Asparaginous do, 11 18) which may 
Acetaceous plants25 40) used. . . SI 81 


Sp. & Vas, 








Pot herbs and gar- Edible fungi 3 8 
nishings . . . 31 16\ Edible fuci 8 8 
Sweet herbs. . 12 20 gee = 
Plauts used in con- Total, 154 997 
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Florist's Flowers, used in floriculture. 





Bulbous-rested Plants. & Var. 
Sp. & Var.|Polyanthi. . . 100 

Hyacinths. . , 200\Primroses . . 20 
Tulips ‘ 300 |Cowslips -' 10 
Crocuses . 100 |Pinks . f 200 
Narcisi 200 |\Carnations 300 
gag Se. 60 Tuberous-rooted Plante. 
Fritillaries . 20 | Dahlias 400 
Crown-imperials 0 Ponies 
Dens canis 6/Ranunculuses . 300 
Colchicums . 10) Anemonies 200 
Other sorts ad as. 

Fibrous-rosted Pl ints. 6 
Auriculas 200 aes tees 


Hardy Timber Trees and Shrubs. used in arboricul- 
ture, floriculture, and landscape gardening. 

Sp. & Var-)Shrubs planted Spo& Var- 

Trees planted for for vérious uses 









timber 100} as fuel. cha 
Do. for other use- coal, bark, fire- i 
ful purposes 20) wood, &e. . . 20 
Do. for ornament 180 gin 
Hedge plants 10) Total, 330 


Agricultural Herbaceous Plants, grown for food for 
men and cattle, and for use in various arts. 
Sp. & Var. 
|Plants used for 


3 Sp. & Var. 
Grains for human 


food. . . . 4 20) dyeing eo 
Leguminous seeds 4 10 Plants used for 
Roots. . . . 6 20) theclothingarts 2 2 
Herbage plants, ‘Sea plants used 6 6 
not grasses . 9 15/Mosses used in 


Herbage grasses, | dyeing . . . | 1 
and grasses for Do. used for va- 

grains for inferi | rious purposes in 

or animals, 25| thearts. .. 6 6 
Plants used for 
furnishing oils & Total, 
@ssemces .. 6 6& 


Miscellaneous applications of hardy Perennials, native 


and exotic. 


20 


65 112 


Sp. & Var Sp. & Var. 
Border-flowers,or Sold by herbalists 
such as are used & used by quacks 
in Ylower gar- and irregular 

dens and sbrub- practitioners . 20 


beries,in ordina- Used for distilla- 








ry cases about 800) tion and perfu- 

Used in the mo- mery : 20 
dern pharmaco- 

peias 60 Total, 390 


| Toudon's Ene. of Agric 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 2. 


}| plants afford only the fruit, or seed, or 





exclusively agricultural, and which cohstitutes the 
foundation of the riches of a farm. The bare enu- 
meration of the different species and varieties which 
comprise this agricultural family of plants; will be 
sufficient to shew the importance, and usefulness, 
which some degree of botanical knowledge is of to 
the practical farmer: or how much light and order 
are preferable to darkness and confusion, certainty 
to uncertainty, or in a word, science to empiricisin. 


@0| The time and attention requisite to obtain this de- 


gree of botanical information, by any practical far 
mer, are, indeed, but small; and no person once in 
possession of this knowledge has ever yet been 
found to regret the acquirement of it, or to say, 
that it is not of great utility and benefit in practice. 

“Every species of grass, properly so called, is dis 
tinguished from all other plants by the following 
pecoliar structure. The stem, or straw, is hollow, 
and jointed; the leaves are long, slender, and en- 
tire, sheathing or investing the straw for some 
Jength, and in number equal to the joints of the 
straw; the flower consists of one, or two membra- 
naceous husks, which bear but one seed, and the 
seed has only one Jobe, or seed-leaf. Every plant, 
therefore, that possesses all these peculiarities of 
structure, is a proper species of grass; hence the 
proper grasses are called a natural order of plants.* 

‘But besides this agreement of external struc- 
ture, grasses are distinguished from other natural 
orders of plants by this ag we , that every part of 
the plant becomes food for the larger and more va- 
luable domestic animals. Other natural orders of 
perhaps the 
root; others again are poisonous: it follows, that 
the properties of plants, when distinctly known, 
may be included with advantage in their natural 
characters of distinction. 

“All the species which compose this family, ma 
also be distinguished from each other by the dit 
ference in the qualities of the nutrifive matter which 
each affords. ‘Those species which have the great- 
est affinity to each other in external form, likewise 
contain nutritive matters, that differ less from each 
other in their sensible qualities or composition, than 
those of the species which are more dissimilar in 
their external figure. However circumscribed the 
knowledge of this connexion may be, which seems 
to exist between the external forms and nutritive 
products of grasses, still, if certain external cha- 
racters should be found to indicate peculiar nutri 
tive qualities, the botanical description of any spe- 
cies of grass would not only convey a knowle 
of its external form, but likewise an idea of its 
value, as an article of food. That this would be 
productive of + uch practical utility, can hardly be 
doubted; and the following particulars, stated from 


| the results of attentive observation, and numerous 
| comparisons made in the course of the ex, eriments, 
lamd which gave occasion for the above remarks, 


may at least shew, that the subject is worthy of 


Prrtracts from G. Sinclair's Hortua Graminene—with | tuflher investigation. 


vecasional notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
dent 
Continued from page 4.) 

Mr, Sinclair, in woticing the botanical character 
of the grasses, and the importance of an acqunin 
tance with that character, in affording a knowledge 
of the properties of thone plants, makes the follow 
ing judicious and interesting observations: 

“lt now only remains to shew how eflectually the 
mode Of ATFANgINE grasses into genera, speeies, and 
Varieties, assists the memory in retaining the dis 
oriminating characters, or specific marks by which 
every species and variety of grnas is distinguished 
from all others; this is cf particular value to the fur- 
mer, whose occupations allow not, perhaps, the 
time and attention requisite to obtain general bo- 
tanical knowledge; and whose purpose here is only 
the attainment of a perfect knowledge of the com 
parative merits and value of this tribe of plants, 





“Let, Grasses which have culms with swoln joints, 
leaves thick and succulent, and Howers with downy 
husks, contain greater proportions of sugar and 
muctlige, 

‘od, When thie etrueture is of a light glaucous 
colour, the sugar is generally in excens, 

"dd, Grasses which have culms with small joints, 
flowers pointed, collected into a spike, or spike hke 
panicle, leaves thin, flat, gongh, and of a light 
green colour, contuin a greater pruportion of ex 
tractive matter 

‘4th, Grasses which have culma furnished with 
numerous joints, leaves smooth and sicculent, flow- 
ers in a spike or close panicle, florets blunt and 
large, contain most gluten and mucilage, 

“Sth, When this structure is of a glaucous colour, 


*See Smith's Grammar of Botany, 
Engl. Fl. vol. i. p. 71, and Br, Pr. p, 1 





page 68; Smith's 
68. 





and the florets woolly, sugar is in the next propor- 
tion to mucilage. 

“6th. Grasses which have their flowers in a pani 
cle, florets pointed or awned, joints of the culm 
smooth, sheaths of the leaves hairy, leaves smooth 
and succulent, contain most mucilage and extract 
ive. 

“7th. Grasses with flowers in a panicle, florets 
thinly scattered, pointed, or furnished with lone 
awns, culms lofty, with few joints, leaves flat and 
rough, contain a greater proportion of saline matte: 
and bitter extractive. 

“8th. Grasses with strong creeping roots, culms 
few, leaves flat and rough, flower in a spike, con- 
tain a greater proportion of bitter extract, with 
mucilage. 

«The above general description of the figure and 
properties of grasses, considers every part of the 
plant, and is therefore termed the natural character 
of grasses. 

“The simplicity of form which runs through the 
whole structure of this order of plants, can admit 
of but fewavery obvious variations to distinguish 
the different species from each other, which indeed 
appears in the foregoing enumeration of terms that 
represent them. 

“The parts of fructification, the flower, and the 
seed, are the least liable to vary from any change 
of soil or cultivation; and botanists have chosen 
them on that account, to fix their generic distinc- 
tions: or, when the flowers and seeds of any num- 
ber of grasses agree in one or two particular points, 
and differ therein from all the rest, such are termed 
a genus or family. The difference in the manner 
of inflorescence, and the form of clothing of the 
culm, leaves, and roots, afford the specific charac- 
ters, or separate the genus into species: when the 
difference between two grasses amounts to little 
else than one or two of these last mentioned points, 
or when such distinctions are either lost or found 
by raising the plaut from seed, it is then consider- 
ed avariety.* These characters of genera, species, 
and varieties, being founded on a few parts only, 
and those frequently not very obvious, have been 
termed artificial characters of distinction. The 
memory, by these means, is relieved from a multi- 
plicity of minute distinctions, which would not be 
the case were all the parts of the plant included in 
the essential specific description or character. 

“Though most of the genera are considered as 
merely artificial, yet there are several which have 
their nutritive matters of a description peculiar to 
themselves, Sir Humphrey Davy informs us, that 
the nutritive matters from the different species of 
fescue, in general, afford more bitter extractive 
matter than those from the different species of poa, 
and that the seed erop of the Phleum pratense af- 
forded more sugar than any of the pou or festuca 
apecies,”’ 


( To be continued.) 


NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO. 
FITABLE PLANTS, 
Which infest the Farma in Chester county, Penn 
(Continued from page 5.) 
No, 5. 
Decanpnta.—Taiaynta, 

Silene antirrhina, Cateh-fly, 

A worthless plant, frequent in grain fields and 
pastures; remarkable for having portions of the 
stem and branches coated with a dark coloured, 
viscid matter, It is scarcely entitled to attention, 





— 


*When 4 variéty retains those marks of distinction 
after being raised from seed, it is called a permanent 
variety; when it loses those distinctions, it is then styled 
an aceidental variety, See Smith's Grammar of Bota- 
ny, and Smith's Introduction to Systematica] and Phy- 
siological Botany. 
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Decanvata.—Prntacynta. 
-Igrostemma githago. Cockle. Corn cockle. 
This foreign weed is a good deal troublesome in 
our wheat and rye fields, to which it is chiefly con- 
fined; but it is not understood that any one bas yet 
charged either wheat, or rye, with the mal practice 
of changing into cockle! When permitted to grow 
in considerable quantities among wheat, the black 
seeds of this plant injure the appearance and qua- 
lity of the flour. It is to be kept out by careful 
weeding, when in bloom, at which time it is most 
readily detected, 

Decanvata.—Decaornia. 

Phytolacea decandva. Poke. Poke-berry bush. 
Pigeon- berry. 

This plant sometimes requires the interference of 
the farmer, to keep it in check, but it is not very 
troublesome, as it usually grows along fences, or 
about old stumps. The young shoots, in the spring 
of the year, afford a tolerable substitute for aspara- 
gus, at table. 

Icosanpria.—Po.vornta. 

Rosa corymbosa) Swamp rose. 

This is quite a nuisance in many low grounds, 
which bave been neglected; but careful grubbing, 
and culture with the plough, will soon copvert such 
grounds into clean, valuable meadows. 

Rubus villosus. Common briar. Black-berry bush. 

Although this, and the following species of rubus, 
afford a pleasant fruit, yet neat farmers are careful 
to keep them all in subjection. The common briar 
is a troublesome and annoying plant, requiring con- 
stant and persevering attention to keep it out of 
our fields. It is usually cut off near the ground, in 
the latter part of summer. 

Rubus occidentalis. Wild raspberry. Thimble- 
berry. 

This species is usually pretty much confined to 
fence rows and ditch banks; and is by no means so 
tronblesome as the common briar. 

Rubus trivialis. Dew-berry. Running briar. 

This is a ye annoying plant in old neglected 
fields,as the ankles of the ploughman, and others 
who traverse them, will bear wituess. It is also ex- 
tremely difficult to eradicate completely, and re- 
quires muct, care and perseverance to effect it. 

Potentilla canadensis. Cinquefoil. 

A plant of no value, and very abundant in poor 
old fields, but not at all difficult to get rid of {n 
truth, it is rarely to be met with on the lands of a 
good, thrifty farmer. I should not ask more con 
clusive evidence against a man, pretending to be a 
farmer, than to see his fields over-run with Indian 
grass and cinquefoil. 

Potyanpaia.—Monocynia, 

Portulaca oleracea. Purslane. 

Said to be indigenous on the plains of the Mis- 
souri, but probably not in this region. It is chiefl 
confined to gardens, and cultivated lots, where it is 
rather troublesome, as a weed. It is sometimes 
used as a pot herb. 

Potyanpria.—D1-Penxtacynia. 

Hypericum perforatum. Saint John's wort. 

This is a vile, troublesome weed in our pastures, 
introduced from Europe. It often causes scabby 
sores on horses and horned cattle, where it comes 
in contact with them—particularly those which are 
white, or have white feet and noses. The dew, 
which collects on the plant, appears to be poisonous 
in this way. I have seen the backs of white cows 
eovered with sores, wherever the bushy ends of 
their tails had been applied, after dragging through 
the St. John’s wort. I[t requires much persevering 
attention to keep this plant in subjection. Cutting 
it with a scythe, or pulling it up by the roots whilst 
in blossom, will probably be found the most cffec- 
tual mode of subduing it. 

(To be continued.) 


WN THE SELECTION OF SEED CORN. 
Dear Sia, Wake Forest, N. C., Jan. 15, 1827. 

1 have endeavoured, in conformity to your re- 
quest, to find the communication | some years ago 
made to the newspapers, of Joseph Cooper's method 
of selecting seed corn; but in vain, though I have 
searched several files of papers, and a series of al- 
manacks, in which I remember to have seen it. It 
was my intention, upon this failure, to have furnish- 
ed you with what my memory retained of the in- 
formation Mr. Cooper gave me, but it has somehow 
been delayed to this time, when happening to see 
in the 2d volume of the American Farmer, a letter 
from John Taylor, of Caroline, to George W. Jef- 
freys, recommending a mode of selection that was 
pointedly condemned by Mr. Cooper's, | have been 
reminded of what | owe to one who has laid the 
whole agricultural community under so many obli- 
gations. As these conflicting opinions are sustain 
ed by perhaps equal authority, it rs to me 
now, as it may have done to you tuat it is 
important beth should be known, in order that the 
fact, now held doubtful, may be subjected to further 
experiment, and settled by other and uniform testi- 
mony. 

+ tour to the north, about the year 1810, 1 
paid a visit to the celebrated New Jersey farmer, 
Joseph Cooper, who then resided on the banks of 
the laware, opposite to tote cee In a walk 
over his fields, | remarked what I thought the great 
proportion of ears of corn to the stalks on which they 
grew; and asked Mr C. if my impression was cor- 
rect—if his corn was not unusually prolific? He 
answered me in the affirmative, and proceeded to 
inform me how it had attained that quality. It was 
owing to his selecting for seed the ears from stalks 
which produced two or more each, while the corn 
was standing in the field. He illustrated the effects 
of his peculiar mode of selection by an anecdote. 
A Judge Pennington (I think that was the name,) 
had made ‘he same observation that | had, and 
asked for some of his prolific sort of corn for seed 
Mr. Cooper suppiied him. After a few years, the 
Judge applied for more, saying the seed bad de 
generated and quite run out, and thongh at first 
unusually productive, it was now no better than 
corn of the common sort. Mr. C. asked if he had 
observed his injunctions as to the method of saving 
seed. He said he remembered none; but his me- 
thod had been, when the corn lay in a heap, to se- 
lect the largest and fairest ears. Mr C. assured 
him that this was the worst selection he could have 
made, for these large and fair ears were produced 
singly upon a stalk, and would infallibly produce 
stalks bearing no more, and of course an inferior 
crop The Judge was once more furnished with 
seed, upon a promise to select in the prescribed 
manner, and no complaints were afterwards made 
of its degeneracy. 

What the estimated advantage of Mr. Cooper's 
mode of selection was, | do not exactly recollect; | 
only remember the impression that it was more mo 
derate than I had expected, considering the impor 
tance he seemed to attach to it. I think he might 
have calculated, that in the many years he bad pur- 
sued the plan, his crops had from this cause been 
improved abvut 12 or 15 per cent. 

f what I recollect of Mr. Cooper's practice and 
opinions shall appear adapted to promote rational 
and successful inquiry, or to the establishment of a 
useful fact, you are at liberty to make such use of 
this as you may think proper; and I shall be grati 
fied that | have been able, in this imperfect manner, 
and at this protracted period, to furnish an accep 
table answer to your inquiry. 

With great respect, 
lam 
Your obedient servant, 





'J. 8. Sener, Esa, CALVIN JONES. 








(Maacn $0, 1897. 





THE CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO. 
(From the Christian Statesman.) 


This valuable vegetable is a native of North- 
America. p was ney by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh in latter part of the 16th century, near 
the Blue Ridge, in Virginia. In its native state, the 
size of the root did not exceed one inch in diame- 
ter, It is chiefly owing to the potato that the popa- 

of Ireland, has increased within the last two 
hundred years from 4,000,000 to nearly 8,000,000. 
The Liverpool and London Irish potato is proba- 
bly the best in the world. In its native soil, the 
United States, it has not been cultivated with that 
care to which it is entitled by its importance. The 
following experiment, made on the grounds near 
Caldenham Academy, last summer, may afford 
some useful hints to the gardencr and farmer.—The 
g }which, in if state of nature, was a light soil, 
a one inch if depth, on a bed of yellow clay, 
ith small pebbles had been under cultiva- 
tion for three years. During that time, it had but 
one light dressing of barn-yard manure. 

In the fall of 1825, barn yard manure was laid on 
the ground in heaps, which, when spread in the 

ring of 1826, was about two inches in depth. In 
the letter part of March, this coating of manure 
was slentiel down. On the 17th of April, (the 
moon in the wane.t) the ground was dug with the 
spade to the depth of about 14 inches. It was then 
raked smooth.—The plat thus prepared was 45 
feet long and ten feet wide. Four trenches were 
then made with a spade, two feet apart, and about 
the depth of the furrow in which ; seat usually 
plant corn. In these trenches barn-yard manure 
was laid about three inches in depth. A potato, 
known in Orange, by the name of the Black Pota- 
to, was laid on the manure, the pieces about five 
inches apart. The potatoes used for planting were 
large, and each one cut in four or five pieces. The 
ground was then raked level, covering the potato 
about three inches in depth. 

About the end of April,the ground was frozen 
one inch deep. About the middle of May the tops 
were one foot high, when the ground was hoed up 
to them, about four inches The season in May 
and the first of June was unusually dry The plat 
was slightly watered a few times, in the evening. 
The ground was carefully weeded. 

Un the 29th of June, the largest of the young 
potatoes, were the size of a hen's egg. On the 2th, 
about two quarts of them were teuken to New York, 
in the expectation that they would be earlier than 
the new potatoes in that market But it was found 
that young potatoes had made their appearance in 
the New-York market, about the 20th of June. Had 
the planting been ten days sooner, and the plants 
carefully watered, there can hardly be a doubt that 
they might have been in New-York market before 
those cultivated in the gardens around the city. 

The potatoes by these furrows. furnished abua- 
dantly the dinner table of a large family for more 
than a month. The Black Potato is mealy and 
finely flavoured, and of more rapid growth than any 

tato known to us It is cultivated very success- 
ully by Mr. Robert Lowers, a farmer of this coun- 
ty, from whom those planted on the Academy 
grounds were procured. 

All this labour might be performed with the large 
patent plough and two yoke of oxen, except the 
covering. whieh must be done with the rake or hoe. 
We are inclined to believe, from some experiments 
made in England, that a top dressing of manure, 
laid on immediately after the potato was covered, 
would have improved the crop Sir John Kirby, 
of Ipswich, raised 400 bushels of potatoes off an 
acre. 

* He introduced it into Ireland, 1586. 

{ Perhaps the moon has an influence on vegetation. 
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ON MILCH COWS.—BY T. PICKERING, 


In order to encourage the procuring and propa- 
gation of improved breeds of cattle, ap and 
swine, the Trustees of the State Societ Agri- 
culture have instituted an annual show of these an- 
imals, and given premiums for those deemed the 
best. I view it as a valuable institution. But, with 
great deference | would inquire, whether giving re 
wards for the biggest and the fattest is the best mode 
of obtaining the most valuable breeds. Bakewell, the 
English celebrated breeder of cattle, sheep, and 
swine, exercised his genius to produce such as were 
excellent in form, of sufficient size, which yielded 
the greatest quantity of meat on the most valuable 
joints, and would grow and fatten on the smallest 
quantities of food. These circumstances will, I con- 
ceive, merit the attention of the Society, should it 
hereafter have means of bestowing premiums of 
this sort. In the fattening of cattle a sien there is 
a point to be attained at which theff flesh will be of 
the best quality, and most valuable to the consumer. 
Is not all yond this a waste of time and expense? 

The quality of cows is highly interesting to the 
farmer who makes butter and cheese Some yield 
little of either, although giving much milk. And 
Dr. Anderson mentions an instance of one cow from 
whose milk no butter could be made. She was pur- 
chased of a farmer who kept a large dairy, by a 
person who had no other cow, and thus the dis- 
covery was made.—Thrown into the general mass, 
her milk had been useless, and her keeping a 
dead joss to the farmer —Hence the Doctor ju- 
diciously recommends the setting, in a separ 
ate pan, the milk of every cow, to ascertain its 
quality; that such as give meagre milk may be fat- 
tened and sent to the slaughter house.—This expe- 
riment will assist the farmer in selecting the cows 
most proper to be the parents of bis future stock. 
Cows which, in equal time, make fatter calves than 
others may be presumed to give richer milk, or 
greater quantities of a good quality, and the calves 
of such cows may be raised with a tair prospect of 
obtaining an improved breed 

I had often seen descriptive marks for a good 
cow; some appearing rational, others fanciful. | 
once asked an observing neighbour, what marks 
determined his choice. “1 look” said he, “to the bag 
—if that be large, and the teats far apart, 1 am sa 
tisfied.”” I was struck with this answer. A cow's 
bag consists of four lobes, or dugs. 

If these were large, the entire bag will be large, 
amd the teats far asunder After the famous Oakes 
cow had obtained the premium at the Cattle show 
of 1816, 1 went purposely to see her. On approach. 
ing near enough, 1 looked to her bag and teats. 
These were further asunder than those of «ny cow 
I had ever seen; and her bag, of course, was of an 
extraordinary size. But her-milk wax uncommonly 
rich. Mr. Oakes told me the veal of her calves had 
always been unusually fat. Mr. Oakes not being 
a farmer, had not raised any of them. Probably 
the like disposition to fatten (depending, doubtless, 
as well on the offspring, as on the dams) has 
thrown into the butcher's hands many fine calves 
and lambs which ought to have been saved as the 
surest means of obtaining the most valuable stock 
Bakewell’s wonderful improvements in live stock 
were effected by his always selecting and keeping 
the best of breeders. 











Rapid Growth of the Plane Tree, or Button Wood.| ¢ 


Samuel W. Pomeroy, Esq. has sent to the office 
of the New England Farmer, a block, cut from a 
sprout of a stump of Button wood, which is 17) 
inches in circumference, and was part of a trunk or 
stem 32) feet high ‘The same stump produced 10 
more sprouts of nearly the same dimensions, all the 
growth of nine vears! 
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RURAL BCONOMY. 


MAPLE SUGAR MANUFACTORY. 
(From the New York Statesman.) 
Messrs. Editors,—While passing through the 
western part of this state, i heard of an extensive 





sugar establishment at Bloomfield, Ontario county, 


and from curiosity merely, | was induced to visit it. 
Having been but little acquainted with the manu 
facturing of maple sugar, and that only on a small 
scale, I had always considered this part of husband- 
ry not of sufficient consequence to pay the cost. 

ut this establishment, combining, in so great a 
degree, convenience, neatness and despatch, quitc 
removed my prejudices, and convinced me that this 
business may be made both pleasant and profitable. 
To convince your city readers that maple sugar is 
not always made, as Billy Kirby, of Pioneer memo- 
ry made his,and to shew them a specimen of west- 
ern enterprise, 1 will give yuu a particular descrip- 
tion of the establishment. 

It ts sttuated on a handsome elevation in the most 
beautitul part of this interesting town, comprising 
an area of forty or fifty acres, on which are about 
two thousand large thrifty maples. The trees 
are bored with small augers, and the sap caught in 
buckets containing from 12 to 16 quarts, suspended 
from the spout oy a wire, in such a manner as not 
to need taking to empty. The manner of ga- 
thering appeared both easy and itious. It is 
done by a horse attached to a , on which is a 
two-barrel cask; the horse goes without leading, in 
roads at convenient distances, through the works, 
while one man fills the cask. ‘The place where the 
sap is boiled, is a frame building of the size of a 
small farin house, and situated ona side bill so as 
to be somewhat similar to a three story building. 
The sap is drawn on a level with the chamber or 
third story, and emptied into a trough. It 1s carried 
from this by tubes to large cisterns in the second 
story, aad drawn from them into boilers in the low- 
er story. These boilers are two sheet iron pans si- 
milar to those used for manufacturing salt, nine feet 
lung and three wide, containing nine barrels each. 
‘Lhey are shallow, and evaporate the watery parti- 
cles very fast. ‘The fire only has access to the bot- 
tom of them, of course there is no danger of burn- 
ing After the sap is boiled to a thick syrup, it is 
drawn off into tubes to settle. It is then boiled to 
sugar in a cauldron, and put in casks to drain. Spe- 
cimens of the drained sugar were shown me, almost 
as white as loaf sugar. Four men will make two 
tons of sugar in a good season, and as easy as they 
could make balf a ton in the common way. 

There are places all over the country where the 
business might be carried on with equal facility; and 
had the owners the enterprise of Mr. Adams, the 
proprietor of this establishment, our cities might be 
supplied with this necessary article of a quality su- 
perior to that imp. rted irom the W.'ndies. 5S_N. 





ON FELLING TREES. 
(From the Georgetown Columbian.) 

Mr. Editor,—I\ observed in the last Columbian, 
an extract from Poulson, in which it is related that 
a man came to his death by the fall of a tree, and 
the trees being chopped all round, and the conse- 
quent uncertain direction of its fall are given as the 
cause of the accident. 1| will barely suggest that 
the direction in which a large tree will fail, is fre- 
uently uncertain, whether it be chopped on every 
side, or only two sides. I have frequently seen trees 
fall, even when cut on two sides only, in directions 
quite opposite to the sides that were cut; and if the 
tree be a little bent in the opposite direction, and 
the wood be brittle, such as old oak, &c. it will al- 
most always happen. 

Fellers of timber should observe three things, and 
there will be no danger of accidents, whether they 


chop all around, or on two sides, or only on one 
side. ‘The first is, to examine the tree before they 
begin to cut, and mark well towards what side the 
top and higher parts of it lean. Let them be sure 
to chop on that side, and there is a physical certain- 
ty, that it will fall in that direction; the centre of 
gravity being without the stump or base will infalli- 
bly drag it that way. ‘The second thing to be ob- 
served, is the direction and strength of the wind; if 
the tree be pretty tall, and lean but a little or be 
straight, and the wind be moderately strong, the 
must always cut on the side opposite to the wind, 
for it will fall that way. 

For example, if the wind blow from the North, 
the tree will fall to the South. If the tree be straight 
and the weather calm, and the tree be cut on two 
sides, and the incision on one side be lower and 
a than that on the other, it will fall on that side. 
if the incision be made at the same height and 
fequally deep, the tree will fall in one of the two 
directions, but it will be doubtful which, 

The third and most important thing to be observ- 
ed is, for the cutter never to leave the tree until he 
sees it falling and has noted well the direction. He 
has then only to retire a few paces in the opposite 
direction, and he will be perfectly safe. When he 
judges that it is nearly time for the tree to fall, he 
should often cast his eye to the top of it, for the 
motion there becomes visible long before it does in 
the trunk. Having perceived which way the tree 
is falling, he should, { say, recede from it to the dis- 
tance of about 15 or 20 feet, always directly oppo- 
site to the way it is going, never to une side of it, 
for it may happen that the butt will bound off to one 
or the other side. 

If you think, Mr Editor, that these remarks may 
possibly be of any utility, and perhaps prevent some 
poor fellow from being crushed to death by the 
work of his own hands; they are at the service of 
your readers. Yours, &c 





* COCKROACHES. 

Mr. Sawer, Charlotte co. Va. Feb. 15, 1827. 

Having seen a plan proposed some time since in 
the Farmer for driving the cockroach from books, 
furniture, &c. by the use of spirits of turpentine, for 
the benefit of those infested with them, | propose 
the following plan, the success of which I have fully 
tested. Take an ounce vial and put in sweet oil or 
soap suds, to the er of an ish, and set the vial 
against the books, sheives, or places infested, so as 
to facilitate their getting in. They will readily go 
into the vial, and are unable to return, as the oil or 
suds renders it impossible for them to climb up the 
sides of the vial. tried this plan in a closet ver 
much infested, and in 2 few weeks the vial was fill- 
ed within an inch of the neck; I emptied it, and in 
a few days there was not one to be found in the clo- 
set. If you consider this worthy of publication, it 
is at your service. 








LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From Hints for the Improvement of Early Education 
and Nursery Discipline.) 


Vanity anp AFFECTATION. 


There are few defects which appear earlier than 
vanity. Children delight in being noticed and ad- 
mired, and it is therefore of importance, that amidst 
all our affectionate attentions to them, all our ef- 
forts for their good and happiness, we guard against 
nurturing their self-love, self-importance, and fond- 
ness for admiration. Children ought to be the ob- 
jects of our assiduous attention; we should be wil- 
ing to give up our time, not only for the more se- 
rious business of education, but to please, to amuse, 
and to make them happy. This, however, may be 
done without throwing back their attention on 
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themselves. We may shew them every kindness, 
without flattering their vanity; but here many peo 
ple are apt to mistake, their notice is bestowed in 
so injudicious a manner. If, for instance, upon the 
entrance of children into a room, a general whisper 
of approbation go round the circle; remarks are 
made on their persons, their carriage, and their 
manner; if their sayings are eagerly listened to 
and repealed in their presence, the ill effect is in 
evitable 

Praise and encouragement, judiciously and spar 
ingly administered, will have etleets very different 
from those produced by the kind of notice here ob 
jected to. ‘The one injures while it pleases, leading 
the subjects of it to think of themselves, and ex 
citing a selfcomplacency, which ts very soon fol 
lowed by display; the other is a just reward of me 
rit, and a stimulus to what is good In bestowing 
praise, however, even when most deserved, we 
should bear in mind the great importance of leading 
our children to a habit of examining theic motives, 
of doing right from a sense of duty, rather than 
from the love of applause, or the desire of excelling 
others. Whilst we stimulate to exertion, care must 
at the same time be taken to uphold the beauty of 
humility as the chief ornament of childhood, but 
unless this, in some measure, exist in our own 
hearts; unless we ourselves are influenced by that 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God 
of great price, there is little hope that we shall sue 
ceed in our endeavour to foster it in others, 

An excess of personal vanity is rarely to be over 
come by direct opposition, oF positive restraint 
We shall be more likely to succeed in counteracting 
such a disposition, by allowing to external appear 
ance its due value, its due share of attention-—by 
ineuleating general moderation in every sellish gra 
tifieation, and still more, by improving the tone ol 
mind, and raising it to higher tastes and better ob- 
jects. Dress should be treated as a matter of very 
secondary importance; new and smart clothes ought 
not to be offered as a reward for good conduct; and 
whether they are to be of one shape or another, this 
colour or that, is never to be brought forward as an 
affair of consequence. ‘T'oo much restraint on this 
subject, generally defeats its own end, and renders 
dress, just what we should wish it not to be, an 
object of unnecessary thought and attention, The 
desire to please, so strongly implanted in the heart, 
must be allowed to have some play, and when kept 
within due bounds, is not ‘o be despised or treated 
asa fault, while we strictly avoid all that is ineor- 
rect or extravagant, we should not, unnecessarily, 
expose our children to the ;ain and awkwardness 
of feeling themselves singular in manner and ap- 
pearance. 

Closely connected with vanity is affectation, to 
which children are also extremely prone. Nothing 
can be more delightful than the innocent prattle 
and merriment of a child, when it flows simply 
from the gaiety of his heart; we should encourage 
it and be merry with him, but if we have the weak- 
ness, may we not say the unkindness, to let him see 
that he is an object of attention and admiration, 
to put him upon shewing off his pretty ways for the 
amusement of our friends, or allow it to be done ior 
the laugh of the kitchen; we gain our object in 
deed; he is sprightly and talkative, but no longer 
because he is gay at heart, but because he longs to 
be noticed and admired—and this is affectation. 
Those who are accustomed to children will be able 
quickly to discern affectation, not only in their 
words and actions, but even in their looks, and 
should always disappoint it—always receive it with 
coldness and disapprobation. 

We shall succeed very imperfectly in securing our 
children from vanity and affectation, unless we first 
set a guard upon our own conduct, unless we our- 
selves are acting from better motives than the love 
of admiration, or the desire of excelling others; un- 


less our own manners are simple and natural. If it 
be the main object of those who are engaged in 
education, that themselves or their children should 
please and excel, a similar spirit will most likel 
shew itself in the objects of their care. If we ab 
low ourselves to speck in afleeted tones of voice; 
fondling our children to excess, and using extrava- 
gant expressions of affection and admiration, a de- 
fect so frequent amongst nurses, something answer- 
ing to it will certainly appear in them; for we shall 
find that they are wonderfully alive to sympathy 
and tinitation: quick in discerning what passes be- 
fore them, especially if it regurd themselves, and, 
when we least sappose it, strongly aflected by the 
conduct and feeling of those around them, 


Denicacy. 


On this subject there is little to be said, for it is 
only those who have refined and delicate feelings; 
who shrink from all that is coarse of impure, and 
who desire for themselves to be “wise unto that 
which is good, and simple concerning evil,” who 
can fully appreciate so invaluable @ spirit in their 
children, or, who would know how tu guard it in 
them as the choieest plant, though of the tenderest 
growth, If children are tempted to commit other 
faults; if they are misied into other errors, there is 
grent hope that the voice of conscience will be 
heard, and bring them back to the path of duty; 
but if the purity of the mind be sullied of lost, this 
cannot be regained: the outward conduct omy be 
correct; but @ beauty, a charm, a security to all 
that is gvod, is gone, ‘The necessi'y of giving chil 
dren good principles is generally acknowledged, but 
the importanee of inspiring them with good tastes 
is much oftener overlooked, A correct moral taste 
will not only prove av invaluable aid to religious 
principle, but will be a safe-guard against the in- 
rouds of corruption, even when religion has but 
too little influence ov the heart, Purity of charac 
ter is so little in unison with the spirit of the world, 
that, unless carefully cherished and watched over, 
we cannot hope to retuin it; and itis on this account 
more than on any other, that companions for chil 
dren should be selected with the greatest care; that 
unguarded intercourse with others is to be dreaded; 
low company prohibited, sad that peculiar discern 
ment and discretion are necessary, in the choice of 
those, to whose care they are entrusted. 

During the first ten years of lie, it is generally 
the case, with both boys and girls, that the charac- 
ter ts chiefly furmed by female influence; and how 
well calculated ought that influence to prove, to fos- 
ter the purity end imnocence of childhood! It is 
only to be lamented that women, both in the higher 
anc lower walks of lile, should endanger that refin 
ed delicacy, so essential to their character, by ever 
allowing themselves to treat What is impure, as a 
subject of curiosity or amusement; by admitting 
conversation Which is not perfectly delicate; by 
reading books of an improper tendency, or by de- 
vouring promiscuously the contents of our public 
— 

ven little children are sometimes inclined, in 
their measure, to indelicate conversation, and will 
indulge in it, fur the amusement of each other, and 
to excite a laugh; but in nothing has a license of 
tongue a more corrupting effect; and any tendency 
to indelicacy in words or actions, is one of the lew 
things in children, which ougit to be treated with 
severity. An incorrect word, or an improper trick, 
in infancy, may, at the time, be amusing, as appear- 
ing to spring from childish playltulness and humour; 
but here an object of no small importance is at 
stake: we are to manifest our disapprobation, both 





* Perhaps no amusement can be less suitable than this 
for elder ch\ldren, or young people, especially girls; and 
it is surprising that pewspapers are so often entrusted 


—- 


towards the oflender, and those who are amused at 
his fault, and we must take care that our looks cor- 
respond with our conduct; for « secret smile will more 
than counteract the effect of the severest reproof. 

A great deal on the subject before us, will depend 
on the nice principles, the correct propriety, and the 
constant watchfalness of a nurse; for it is ya strict 
and minute attention to little things, that modest 
and refined habits are formed, ands disgust induc 
ed at all that is improper and vulgar. A nurse can 
not be too much guarded in what she does or says 
in the presence of children, nor must she fancy that 
they are always infants, or less alive than herself to 
what passes before them. At the same time, the 
precautions taken should be perceived as littl as 
possible, for she will defeat her end, if she excite 
curiosity, by giving the idea that there is something 
to be concealed , 

Diligence and regular employment are great snfe- 
ciords to purigy, for it is the indolent and vacant 
mind, that is the most susceptible of improper im 
pressions 

When children ask embarrassing questions, we 
are notto deceive them or resort to a falechood, 
that we may keep them in ignorance, If we receive 
such questions, with an unmoved countenance, and 
seeming indifference; without the least air of mve- 
‘tery or concealment, and with no apparent awk 
| wardness or confusion, we may answer them, with 
ltruth, though perhaps, only in part, without excit- 
ling further curiosity, of improperly opening their 

minds, and we may easily prevent their pursuing 
the subject, by diverting their thoughts to other ob- 
jects, Itis alo to be remen bered, that there are 
some things, whieh, it is safer for children to learn 
|from their parents, than from those who are less 
judicious and less guarded, for, in many cases, it is 
not so much the matter of fact, as an improper - 
rit in conveying it, which is injurious to the mind. 
Saas ee eS 
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Renee Sidi cabitntinannittipn 
THE HEIGHT OF RACE HORSES. 

{In the last volume, p. 286, we published a list of 
celebrated English race horses, with a statement of 
their height, names of their owners or breeders, 
and of their sires and dams. To that list we now 
publish a ast having still chiefly in view 
the folly of the prejudice, which leads those io 
search of blooded horses, to consider great height 
and size as indispensable, aod to overlook other far 
more important points, for the sake of what is of 
comparatively little importance. It will be seen, 
that of the.75 celebrated horses whose n..mes are 
here given, only three reached 15 hands, and but one 
of them exceeded it. 

In selecting an animal for breeding, especially the 
male, form and proportions are of far more import- 
ance, andin the case of the stallion, pafticularly, bone 
and sinew onght to be much more regarded than 
mere size; and an ounce of the best blood, that gives 
capacity to endure privation and fatigue, is worth 
more than an inch of il organized frame, or stones 
weight of flesh. With good blood, a large flat bony 
leg, stout arm, short back, strong loin, fine muzzle, 
open sostril and tapering shoulder, rauning well imte 
the back, we should never require more than from 
5 feet to 5 feet 2, in a stallion, to get stock for any 
use. What judge looks for strength or action in 
the length of a horse's lews? 

The list of horses is followed by various iteme 
from the January number of the Annals of Sport- 
ing, which, if not altogether congenial with our 
taste and pursuits, will serve, in some measure, to 
shew the state of society, and the sorts of diver- 
sions yet prevalent in our mother country. For our 
own parts, since every bow requires to be some- 
times unbent, and relaxation of some sort is essen- 





to them. 





tial to mental vigour and bodily health, we give de- 
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Duck Suootina.—C. Warde, Esq of Southarap- 
ton, has in his possession a most ingenious canoe 
and large gun, for the purpose of shooting wild 
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“Soon as Aurora drives away the “ym 
And edges eastern clouds with rosy light, 
The healthy huntsman, with the cheerful horn, 














cided preference to such as is necessarily pursued in 
the open field, with nothing under the “canopy of 
heaven” to conceal our actions—where, with gene- 


rous and manly feelings, 


Name, Colour, when foaled. 


Maigma, ch. 1764 
Amaryllis, b 1768 
Amphion, cb, 1767 
Athamas, gr. 1758 
Atom, br. 1765 
Badger, gr. 1758 


Beau Gargon, br. 1768 . 


Cadenaa, b, 1756 
Chaffinch, br. 1768 . 
Charity, ch. 1764 
Cicero, ch. 1765 
Clio, ch. 1768 
Cobscar, b. 1769 
Cremona, b, 1757 
David, be. 1766 
Denmark, b. 1764 
Dido, b. 1760 ° 
Fileh, gr 1761 
Fish, b. 1766 

Flach, &. 1761 
Flimoap, b 1765 
Fribble, b. 1756 
Furiband, b, 1767 
General, b, 1754 
Ginger, ch, 1766 
Goldfinch, eh 1767 
Grissippo, gr. 1770 . 
Hambletonian, ). 1767 
Juliana, gr. 1707, 
Lady Thigh, » 1763 
Marske, br. 1762 
Mayduke, gr. 1706 
Milford, bi, 1759 
Milkmaid, ch. 1756 
Milksop, bi. 1760 
Miss Bell, gr. 1770 


Miss Faigent, gr. 1769 . 


Miss Peeper, ro. 1709 
Bite, gr. £ 1762 
Nannette, L. 1761 
Nautilus, gr. 1762 
Pacolet, gr 1763 
Patriot, ch. 1757 
Petit Maitre, b. 1766. 
Phoenix, b. 1762 


Principessa, br. 1762 . ' 


Rainbow, ch. 1766 . 
Ruth, gr. 1760 
Scrip, b. 1758 .- 
Signal, b. 1763 
Silvertail, b. 1766 
Skipjack, ch. 1756 
Slim, ch. 1762 . 
Snail, b. 1756 
Snap, br. 1759 . 
Starling, b. 1765 . 
Statesman, ch. 1758 


Sulphur, gr. 1762 
Tantrum, b. 1760 . 
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Tartar, (Wildmaa’s) b. 1758 15 
1s § 


Tiney, gr. 1756 
Trump, br. 1766 
Twig. gr. 1757 
‘Twinger, b. 1762 
Tyrant, b. 1769 
Verjuice, b 1764 
Wasp, b. 1762 . 
Weasel, b. 1766 . 
Whipster, b. 1761 


Young Davy, br 1760 
er, gr. 1765 


Yooog Spur 
Zanga, b, 1762 


14 
14 
13 
14 
14 
13 
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14 
14 
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14 14 Duke of Grafton 
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Summons the dogs, and grects the dappled morn.”’) 
(From the Annals of Sporting for January, 1827.) 
HEIGHT. 
ha. in. 


Owner or Breeder. 
Mr Cornforth .  . 
Mr. Passman m 
Lord Bolingbroke .« 
Mr. Egerton . 
SirF. Evelyn . 
Sir F. Evelyn 
Mr. Strode ‘ 
Mr. Hale 
Lord Clermont . 
Mr. Jordan 
Mr. Bishop 
Mr. Cross. ‘ 
1D. of Bolton . : 
Ld. Northumberland 
Mr. Yates 
Mr Bell 
Mr. Cornforth 
Lord Bolingbroke 
Lord Ossory 
Lord Grosvenor - 
Sir J. Moore 
Mr Shafto 
Lord Clermont 
Mr. oo 
Mr, Fettyplace . 
Mr, Pratt ‘ 
Duke of Ancaster 
Captain O'Kelly . 
Mr. Walker .- 
Mr. Strode . 
Mr. Fettyplace. . 
Mr. Pratt : 
Duke of Kingston 
Lord Castlehaven 
Duke of Cumberland 
Mr. Bever . . 
Mr ‘Tilbury 
Mr. Alcock 
Lord Orford 
Mr. Fenwick 
Lord Grosvenor . 
Lord Grosvenor 
Mr. Wentworth . 
Lord Craven *. 

Mr Fenwick 

Sir C, Bunbury 
Lord Sp. Hamilton 
Mr. Egerton 
Lord Gower , 
Mr. March 

Mr. Paterson 
Mr. Wentworth 
Sir J. Pennington 
Mr. Aldridge . 
Mr. Latham . 
Mr. Cockayne 
Mr. Clifton . 


Duke of Cumberland 


Mr. Castle . 

Sir J. Moore 
Lord Portmore 
Mr. Pigot 

Mr. Cornforth 
Duke of Ancaster 
Mr. Gott 

Mr. at hed 
Mr. Collins . 
Lord Chedworth 
Mr Bailey . : 
How J. S. Barry 
Mr Smith Barry 


Sire. 
Matchem 
Adolphus . 
Matchem 
Attilius 
Damascus 
Babraham 


. Soa 


Ca 


- Matehem . 
Alcides 
. Driver 


Julius Casar 
Bell's Arabian 
Kegulus ; 
Daint Davy 


Regulus , 


. Changeling 


Ba jazet ° 


» Brillant . 


Bubrauham 


. «+ South 


Snip 


» Squirrel . 


Cartouch .« 


» Lohy 


Matchem . 


» Chrysolite 


Dainty Davy 


. Bell's Arabian 


Merlin ° 


- Marske 


Emilius 


. Babraham 


Babraham 
Crab 
Marske 
Bosphorus 


. Regulus 


Captain . 


- Matchem 


Blank 


- Blank 


Regulus 


+ Merlin 


Matchem 


. Blank 


Blank 


. Regulus 


The Gower Stall 


- Damascus 


Careless . 


- Oroonoko 


Lofty 


- Dermouse 


Snap . a 
- Babraham Blank 


Sultan . ‘ 
Spectator 
Cripple 


. Tartar 


Skim 


. Damascus 


Cade 


- Spectator 


Turf 


. The Duke’s Crab 


Cub 4 


. Squirrel 


Blank 


. Scampston Cade 


Young Cade 


- Panton’s Arabian 


Dam. 
Old Squirt m. 
Cub m. 
Music. 
Timoclea, 
Crab m. 


Regulus m. 
Miss Doe. 
Cub m. 
Shepherd's Crab m., 
Sappho. 
Blank m. 
Countess. 
"Traveller m., 
Maria. 
Partuer m. 
Old Squirt m. 
sister to Regulus, 
Cade m, 
Geatns m. 

m, 
| hon 
Hawes's Lady Thigh. 
Biacklegs m. 
Regulus m. 
Cub m, 
Whiteneck, 
Regulus m, 
Tuting's Polly. 
P t, 


Miss Cranbourne, 
Hutton's Spot m. 
Second m, 
Spinner m. 

iss Cranbourne, 
Bajazet m. 
Crab m. 
Traveller m. 
Queen Mab, 
Starling m. 
Whiteneck. 
Whiteneck. 
Patriot m. 
Cade m. 
Duchess. 
Cullen Arabian m. 
Naylor. 
Timoclea. 
Cadette. 
Gray Cade. 
Thais. 
Tartar m. 


i ’ 
Gcnglie Molly. 
Cade m. 

Tipsey. 
Goliah m. 

Devonshire ch. 

Arabian m. 
H. C, Childers m. 
Miss Meredith. 
Silvertail m. 
Crab m. 
Madam. 
Gamesome. 
Cremona. 
sister to Sejanus. 
sister to Amelia. 
Medusa. 
Grasshopper m. 
Lass of the Mill. 
Spinner. 
Bajazet m. 


fowl. The canoe is about twenty-four feet long, 
narrow, quite flat at the bottom, and, to use a sea 
phrase, is very stiff, so that a person may easily 
stand on her gunwhale without upsetting her; she 
is completely decked fore and aft, and opens sufli- 
ciently a-midships, to admit the gun and shooter 
only, with streaks to let up and down in case of a 
swell, ‘The bow, or nose, and likewise the stern, 
terminates in a very sharp point, firmly cased with 
copper. ‘The gun is well finished, with a first rate 
cocking piece, and a beautiful stub-twist barrel, and 
a flint lock, (the preference being given by the wild 
fowl shooters to the flint over the percussion, by 
reason of the birds suddenly rising at the flash, they 
present a better mark for the range of the shot,) 
and is shot from a swivel, to which is attached a 
strong spring to receive the recoil that naturally 
arises from the discharge of so large a gun, the bar- 
rel being eight feet long, and weighing nearly se- 
venty pounds, So ingeniously is the canoe built, 
that she is scarcely perceptible at a short distance, 
from being rainted white, and her guawhale scarce- 
lv eight Babes above the surface of the sea; and, 
together with the gun, oars and man, it draws only 
three inches of water, 


Game Sunootinga.—A match between Mr, Wool- 
ford, of Bedfont, and R. Jackson, Esq, came off on 
Tuesday, Nov, 21, for 100 sovereigns, the former to 
shoot in Oxfordshire, and the latter in Buckingham- 
shire, with a leash of dogs each, who should bag 
most head of game, and take the day, with a single- 
barrel gun, confined to two ounces and a half of 
shot, Mr, Jackson commenced operations in the 
Burnham fields, three miles from Maidenhead- 
bridge, and bagged as follows:;—Fourteen brace of 
birds, eleven brace of pheasants, and seven hares— 
total, fifty seven. Mr. Woolford shot towards High 
Wycomb, and across the Oxford road, from seven 
till half past four o'clock, and missed five times, but 
did not fall into good shooting for the first three 
hours, His bagging at five o'clock, was eleven brace 
of partridges, ten brace and a half of pheasants, and 
nine hares—total, fifty-two; losing the match by 
five. Mr. Woolford missed five shots, and lost by 
not finding. 





Avtuentic Pepicrer or Ciocerasr. 

The imported horse Clockfast was bred by Lord 
Grosvenor, foaled in 1774, got by Gimerack out of 
Miss Ingram, by Regulus, (a son of Godolphin 
Arabian)—grand-dam, Miss Doe by Sedbury—Miss 
Mi hy Bartlet's Childers—Counsellor mare, &c. 

7 k was got by Cripple, a son of Godolphin 
Arabian, out of Miss Elliot, by Griswood’s Partner— 
her dam ae Partner; Bloody Buttocks—Grey- 
hound—Brocklesby Betty. 

Extracted from the General Stud Books, pages 
121 and 123, by WM HAXALL, 

N.B. Gimerack was the sire of Medley. 

Petersburg, Feb. 24, 1827. 


WILD PIGEONS. 

Campbeli’s Station, Tenn. Dec. 28, 1826. 
Dear Sin—On Tuesday, 26th inst. we had a tol- 
erable rain, previous to which we had scarcely any 
frost, and the roads were as dry and firm as in Au- 
ust. On the 26th, at nine o’clock, p. m. the rain 
an to fall, and continued until yesterday at three 
o'clock, a. m., when it cleared up with a wind from 
the north-west, blowing a moderate gale. At about 
eleven o'clock the wild pigeons began to pass in 
great quantities, on their way south. The wind 
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was tnoderately high, and very cold. ‘The object 
of writing this is to ascertain if at the same time the 
pigeons commenced passing south, along the whole 
ine of the United States, or what part of it. 

A SuBscnriper. 


ADVENT OF THE MARTINS. 

These harbingers of spring, after having without 
any outfit, performed the duties of their mission to 
South America, have sent on special messengers to 
announce their return, and to take possession of 
their old quarters. ‘The whole corps may be soon 
expected, as their avant couriers never precede the 
main body more than a week. The usual time of 
their return from their southern residence, is about 
the 20th March; and when they come sooner, it is 
to announce a great fruit year. Our horticultural 
friends are therefore advised to prepare their bran- 
dy casks and cordial jugs in due time, as there can 
be no doubt of their having use for all they ever 
had, and more besides. [Warrenton Rep. 





¢ Antmat Lonceviry.—A correspondent of the 
Daily Advertiser says, *“There is now at Green- 
wich village, town of Horse Neck, two Geese, both 
of the age of 82 years—one is now sitting. They 
have both laid regularly for 81 years. They now 
belong to Mr. Jared Mead, and were hatched on 
his father's place.” (Curious would be the calcula- 
tion to shew the number of their descendants, sup 
posing each goose to have reared four pair per an- 
num, and that none had fallen by the jaws of the 
wily fox, nor the knife of the ruthless cook!) 





A sow belonging to Mr. P. Barslett, of Northamp- 
ton, had 35 pigs at $ litters in 13 months. Nine 
teen were butchered in January and sold for $299 50, 
nine were 15 months old, and ten 9 months old. 
—__________} 











RECIPES. 


AN EXCELLENT FAMILY WINE, 
May be made of equal parts of red, white, and 
black currants, ripe cherries, and raspberries, well 
bruised, and mixed with soft water, in — 
tion of four pounds of fruit to one gallon of water 
When strained and pressed, three pounds of moist 
sugar are to be added to each gallon of liquid. After 
standing open three days, during which it is to be 
stirred frequently, and scummed as it may require, 
it is to be put iuto a barrel, and left for a fortnight 
to work, when a ninth part of brandy is to be added, 
and the whole bunged down: and in two or three 
years it will be rich and valuable. 





CURRANT WINE. 

Gather your currants on a fine dry day, when the 
‘euit is full ripe, steep them, put them in a large 
pan, and bruise them with a wooden pestle; let 
them stand in a pan or tub twenty-four hours, to 
ferment, then run it through a hair sieve, and do 
not Jet your hand touch the liquor; to every gallon 
of this liquor, put two pounds and a half of white 
sugar, stir it well together, and put it into. your ves- 
sel. Toevery six gallons put in a quart of brandy, 
and let it stand six weeks: if it is fine, bottle it; if 
it is not, draw it off as clear as you can into another 
vessel, or large bottles, and in a fortnight bottle it 
into smaller bottles. 

ELDER WINE. 

Pick the elder berries when full ripe; put them 
into a stone jar, and set them in the oven, ora ket- 
tle of boiling water, till the jar is hot through; then 
take them out and strain them through a coarse 
cloth, wringing the berries, and put the juices into 
a clean kettle; to every quart of juice put a pound 
of fine Lisbon sugar; let it boil, and skim it well, 


wine; and to every gallon of wine put half a pint of 
elder syrup. 
TO STAIN WOOD A FINE BLACK. 

Drop a little oil of vitriol into a small quantity of 
water, rub the same on your wood, then hold it to 
the fire until it becomes a fine black; and, when 
polished, it will be exceedingly beautiful. 

TO MAKE NANKIN DYE. 

Boil equal parts of arnotto and common potash 
in water, till the whole is dissolved. This will 
produce the pale reddish huff so much in use, and 
sold under the name of Nankin Dye. 


THES FALUN, 


Bactmore, Faipay, Marcu $0, 1827. 











¢# A PUBLIC LOSS. 

Marx Antuony, the splendid son of Sir Archy, 
has gone from Maryland to Jersey, where there are 
already engaged to bim, seventy-five mares, at §20 
each. 

The farmers of that state, know the value of such 
horses—having levied annual contributions of many 
thousand dollars on Maryland and other states, for 
road and harness horses. How strange. let us repeat, 
to the farmers of Maryland, that in this state, where 
we learn and love to ride almost as soon as ‘to walk, 
so low an estimate should be put upon noble ani 
mals that derive their high blood and faithful gener 
ous qualities through a line of distinguished ances 
try unbroken for centuries! It is to this want of 
discernment and of true economy, that it has be 
come, of all things, one of the most difficult to pro- 
cure a first rate saddle or harness horse for quick 
travelling, bred and raised in the state of Maryland 
But the ~ of Mark Anthony, may be repaired by 


the use of 
RINALDO, 

a capital son of Sir Archy, six years old this spring. 
fifteen and a half hands bigh, of a beautiful deep 
bay colour, will be put upon his stands early nex: 
week, at Ellicott’s mills, and somewhere near the 
Arsenal, on the Reisterstown road—particulars in 
hand-bills and in the next number of this paper. 
In the mean time it is stated with confidence, that 
no horse ever stood in Maryland, that would bear 
a closer scrutiny of pedigree, figure and action, He 
is proud of his ancestry, and defies individual ex 
amination. His sire, at about twenty-five years of 
age, is now covering in North Carolina, at $75— 
and itis the opinion of John Randolph, of Roanoke. 
Esq., that Rinaldo resembles Sir Archy in his best 
points, and is free from some defects in Sir Archy's 
symmetry. 





A subscriber requests to know through the me- 
dium of the American Farmer, what is the process 
of obtaining Salt from sea water, by pee by 
the sun?— What number of vats are , and their 
size, and material and cost, and how long the water 
remains in each vat, and any other information, 
which any of our correspondents can give on the 
subject. 

¢ Lance Carror—'ne weighing, some time 
after being pulled, 2 Ib. 15 oz. and measuring eleven 
inches in the circumference of the largest part, was 
raised on the farm of Mr. WH. Stump, at the head 
of the bay. 


¢e A Goop Hint.—The following lines irom the 





letters on the r of the offices of all editors and 


public officers: 
‘Friend, whosoe’er you be 
That come to visit me, 


(Mamem $0, 1897. 


MERINO SHEEP. 

One or two hundred head for sale, price six dollars: 
ewes three—rams and wethers with the fleeces on. 
The greater part of them from the original imported 
stock, the residue of domestic growth, and as near ful! 
blood as can be obtained in that way. 

Salem, N.J., March 1827. THOMAS ROWAN. 


Vee 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


TOBACCO, sales are small. 

Ohio in demand, 9 hogsheads, all stayed, were offered 
on Monday to the highest bidder, $12 were bid. It was 
bid in at $14, and sold at private sale at $14.50. Raised 
by Mr. Allen Corban, allon one field. Quality very fine. 

Mr. Kirk, of St. Mary’s county, had four hogshead« 
sold yesterday, two ground leaf, at $6 and 4%, two com- 
mon crop at $5, another St. Mary's ground leaf at $6 50, 
and Mr. Cole, some common dark crop, at 43.50. The 
estimate may be 





Second as in quality, - $3 00 «a 8 00 
Common rm ; . $00 « 3 50 
do __—ired, ;' 400 a 450 
Good red, . 5 00 a 6 00 
Pine red, ° . ‘ - 7100 «a 8 00 
Yellow and red, ; e 700 «10 00 
Yellow, . ’ 10 0) a 15 00 
Fine yellow, 16 00 a 30 00 
Virginia fat, - 600 «4 8 00 
Rappahannock, . é 3 50 
FLOUR, Susquehanna, ‘ : 500 a & 50 
Baltimore, Howard street, 5 1834 5 50 
do white family, 6 50 « 6 15 
WHEAT, good, , . 100 « 1 10 
CORN, . . 4 «6 50 
RYE, 15 
OATS, . . Site 42 
FLAXSEED, 15 
_ | {<a . 100 « 13% 
CLUVER SEED, Red, . 725 @ 750 
TiMOTHY SEED, - 400 a4 450 
HERDS’ GRASS, 450 « 5 00 
MILLET, . . ° . - 100 a 1 50 
IRISH POTATOES, (seed,) 50 a 15 
CORN MEAL, per cwt. 125 
WHISKEY, per bbl. 334 
Do. per bhd. ‘ ‘ «* @& 
PLASTER, perbbl. . . . 112j@ 1 25 
Do. perton, . ; , - $7 
BACON, Baltimore hams, > 9 a 10 00 
Do. Hog round, . ‘ . 6 « 700 


Do. Country, . . . 
BUTTER, in kegs, No. 1 to S,cwt. . 
LARD, do. . P ; ‘ 
COTTON, Virginia, asking, 

Upland, fair, 
Louisiana, 


5k 
a1l5 00 
210 00 
ali 00 


Oh eOeNO—-COS® 


Carolina, ° ° 
FISH, Herrings, per bbl. old, . 
Mackerel, No. 1, . : 


Do. 2, 
Do. 3, ° 
Shad, per barrel, _ . ‘ 
Do do. trimmed, 5 


FEATHERS, perlb.. . 
LIVE STOCK, Beef, good, on the hoof, 


Hogs, good pork, 


SSSSSESLSSSSSES Sse 
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Chickens, retail, 82a 25 
EGGS, per dozen, . : ; P 10 « 124 
’ LEWIS SUTTON. 
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when it is clear and fine, pour it into a jar, when 
cold comer it close, and keep it till you make raisin 


Make quick despatch, and go away, 
Or labour with me, if you stay.” 


of Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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= 
observed ordinary industry and er who, if 
e 


not wealthy, is not in easy and comfortable circum 
The | lanter is first directed t 
ee The attention of the planter is first directed to 
TRICT, S. CAROLINA. clearing and reducing his lands to a proper state for 
Dear Sin, Charleston, S. C., Nov. 11, 1826. | cultivation. ‘The usual method of performing this 
I send by this day’s mail Mr. Patterson's Address, work has to me appeared injudicious It ought 
which you will oblige our Society by having insert- | always to be borne in mind, that the only difference 
ed in the American Farmer. between new land, and that which is old and worn 
With inuch po out, is, that the soil of the former contains a portion 
I am your obed't serv't, of vegetable matter, which by repeated cultivation, 
JOHN 8S. BELLINGER. | and the action of the sun and rains, is washed and 
_ extracted from the latter. ‘loo much use is gene- 
AN ADDRESS rally made of fire; by burning the surface much ve- 
To the Farmers’ Society of Barnwell District—deli-| getable matter is destroyed, which, with little addi- 
vered on the 2d of Jan. 1826, hy Anous Parrer-| tional labour, might be advantageously worked into 
son, a member of the Senate of this state, from} and made part of the soil. ‘The mode which has 
Barnwell District. occurred to me as more judicious, would be to list 
GENTLEMEN, ’ or plough in as much of the leaves and trash, as 
In obedience to a resolution of the last meeting,| may be found practicable; and to remove, heap up, 
Iam now to discharge the duty thereby assigned to| or burn only so much of the rubbish as cannot thus 
me—a requisition with which | should comply with} be disposed of. According to this plan, the product 
much pleasure, could | think myself adequate to} of the first year might not be as great, but I ven- 
the task. It is not to be expected that I can ad-| ture to say, that succeeding crops will be better 
dress you on an occupation, which most of you have} than on lands of the same quality, cleared by rak- 
studied and practised from youth, and of which I ing and burning. 
have very little practical knowledge, without some| After the land is cleared, enclosed and prepared 
embarrassment. I, however, consider it to be my} for tillage, the next consideration is the mode of 
duty to lend my humble exertions towards advanc-| culture, and on this subject, men eminent for their 
ing the object of our association; and confiding in| knowledge, and distinguisbed for their zeal in the 
your indulgence, | will proceed, conscious, never | cause of agriculture, differ. It is probable that the 
theless, that | have much to learn Before { can with] advocates of both the level and ridge system, 
propriety assume the office of an instructor. are right to a certain extent, and that the propriety 
What I have to say, is to be received rather as| of either depends, in a great measure, on local cir- 
hints and unattested propositions, than as the result} cumstances. If my observation is to be relied on, 
of experience, the only sure guide to agricultural] the ridge culture is best adapted to our soil; but in 
knowledge. I trust, however, that some of the sug-| this, as in every thing else relating to farming, mo- 
gestions which I shall offer, will not be entirely void | deration is to be observed. I think it will be found 
of utility, or uninteresting to the practical farmer. | that the ridges recommended in “.rator,” are too 
In no 
the progress of agriculture in different ages and na- part of our system of planting,is our practice more 
tions, or with abstract speculations on its antiquity,| faulty than in the culture of our crops. Our lands 
dignity and importance, as is sometimes done on} are light and porous, requiring to be well, but not 
similar occasions. I take leave, however, to re-| frequently worked. It has been remarked, and with 
mark, that husbandry is supposed to be coeval with | a great deal of truth, that more land has been in- 
man himself, at least in a civilized state, and has/ jured by the injudicious use of the plough, than by 
been and must continue to be in all ages, the pri-| all the other causes (and there are several,) put to- 
mary source of public as well as of individual pros- | gether. 
perity. I will not attempt a dissertation on the va- To restore our lands when worn out—to retain 
rieties of earths and soils, or on the various theories| them in the state of fertility in which we found 
of vegetation, which have been promulgated and) them, and to improve them beyond their natural 
advocated; for though some knowledge on these | condition, are subjects which require the ardent at- 
subjects, is indispensable to enlightened and scien-| tention of every planter. Can this be effected with 
tific farming, the nature of this address does not| materials found on every plantation, within the 
allow me to do more, than barely to recommend | power of every planter, without resorting to extra- 
them to your attention. neous expedients? [think it can. ‘The importance 
The improvement of the agriculture of the dis-| and effieacy of manure in restoring our impoverish- 
trict being our principal object, it may not be amiss} ed fields,are admitted by all; yet how few of us 
to advert, for a moment, to our natural resources! pay any attention to it in practice; and of the few 
and advantages as planters and farmers. Located| who do, how feeble and spiritless are their exer 
between the lower and upper country, we possess | tions. Writers on this subject have recommended 
advantages not enjoyed by either. Our lands are} a variety of manures, but unless marl, or some other 
generally level, not liable tg be soaked or washed} such substance should be hereafter discovered, we 
by rains, easily tilled, uberally remanerating the ju-| must be dependent on animal and vegetable matter, 
dicious cultivator, and cheap below *eomparison.—| and it is certain that by a proper use of these agents 
Our crops are less affected by the vicissitudes of| alone, our object may be accomplished. The quan 
the seasons, than those of many other places. We| tity of manure that may be accumulated in the 
never experience those total failures of crops, of| course of @ year, without interfering materially with 
which we often read in the newspapers. Our dis- | the common operations of the plantation, is incon- 
trict 1s more healthy than the low, and as healthy | ceivable, except to those who have made the expe- 
as any part of the upper country, below the vicini | riment. The stalks of corn, the leaves and trash 
ty of the mountoins; in short, there is no part of found around our fences, and every description of 
this state, or indeed of any other state, where the | vegetable offal trodden by stock, and being partially 
poor man who is dependent on his labour, can sup- decomposed and slightly mixed with animal matter, 
port anc educate a family in more comfort and re-| make manure nino adapted to our crops.— 
spectability, or where the moderate capitalist can| Every man’s judgment and experience will readily 
invest Lis money with a view to planting, to greater| point owt to him the time and mode of its applica- 
advantage, than in this District; and, as a proof of| tion. 
this remark, the man cannot be found, who has| Vor manure, however, we must principally rély 
es the soil for any number of years, and | on our barn and stable yards, and the labour and 
0. ‘ VOL. 93 
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time spent in carting compost from these places, to 
the ditlerent parts of our ordinary sized plantations, 
will detract very much from its value. ‘The quan 

tity of land which we cultivate to the hand, and the 
great extent of our plantations, render it impracti 

cable for us to derive taat advantage from manur 

ing. which is experienced in places where farms are 
small and compact. ‘To remedy this inconvenience, 
and as a substitute fur manure, the enclosing sys 

tem has been introduced; a system remarkably suit 

ed to our district where lands are so cheap, and 
are cleared and enclosed with so much facility.—. 
The beneficial effect derived from pe: mitting land 
to rest, that is to say, to remain uncultivated and 
not pastured on, every second or third year, and by 
carefully ploughing, or listing under, the natural 
growth of weeds and grass, must have occurred to 
every one. ‘There is not the least doubt on my 
mind, but this plan, if adopted in time and steadily 
pursued, will in itself be effectual. The credit ot 
first demonstrating the utility of this system, 1 be 

lieve, is due to the late John Taylor, of Virginia: 
but notwithstanding all that has been said and prov 

ed by that enlightened agriculturist, confirmed by 
our own experience and observation, the system has 
not in practice been appreciated as highly as it de- 
serves. ‘The time will soon come, if it has not al 

ready arrived, when something must be done. ‘The 
old plan of clearing, exhausting and turning out 
land will not answer much longer. When it is re 

collected, that un a moderate calculation, half of 
our cultivated land affords no clear profit, and that 
it is doubtful whether a considerable portion de- 
frays the expense of culture; it must be admitted. 
that some plan of resuscitating our exhausted fields 
must be resorted to; under these impressions, the 
following suggestions are, with much deference, 
submitted, 

If the experience of other countries can be relied 
on, much advantage would result from a change of 
crops, (1 mean from cultivating different crops in 
succession on the same land.) This is termed a 
rotation of crops. That in the production of one 
crop, the land becomes better prepared for another 
crop of a different nature, cannot, | apprehend, be 
doubted. You have all observed, that corn grows 
better after cotton, than if nothing had grown on 
the land the preceding year, for the reason and 
principles to which it is ascribed, I must refer you 
toour library. It will there be seen that it has been 
ascertained, that with a proper rotation, the same 
land may be planted for years, and yet gradually 
improve. ‘This subject has as yet attracted but lit- 
tle attention among our practical men, and I am, 
myself, without experience. I will, however, ven- 
ture a few observations on the subject, which are 
certainly well intended, and will, 1 doubt not, be 
received for as much as they are worth. 

The selection ought to be made from such crops, 
as are least injurious to the land, and at the same 
time make an adequate return for the labour be- 
stowed in the cultivation. It is only by comparing 
the advantages of different crops for a series of 
years, that we can determine as to an eligible rota- 
tion; and we should always remember, that the 
condition of the land at the end of the course is to 
be taken into consideration, as well as the value of 
the product. Were l to presume to recommend a 
course to your attention, it would be the following. 
When practicable, | would recommend the planta- 
tions to be all in one enclosure, equally divided into 
three fields by turning rows, which should be shift- 
ed in the course of every rotation. 

THE FIRST YEAR. 

Field No. 1. In Indian corn. 
2. In cotton, on three feet beds. 
3. In oats. 

In giving my views of the proper culture with 
this rotation, I will begin with the 
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SECOND YEAR. 


Field No. 2—1 would plant in corn six feet one 
way, and from one to three feet the other way, ac- 
cording to the strength of the land, on a small bed 
made by running three deep furrows together, in 
every other space between the cotton beds of the 
last year, phe crossing these and the old cotton beds 
with a narrow shovel plough, to insure regularity, 
and to open a place for the seed. When the plants 
are up two or three leaves, break up the lands with 
a Yankee iron mould-board plough, in the direction 
of the old cotton beds, and as deep as the soil will 
admit, occasionally touching the subsoil without 
turning much of it to the surface, throwing the 
earth to the corn. When the grass begins to ap- 
pear, band hoe, drawing as much earth to the plants 
as they will bear, and leaving as little grass on the 
beds as possible. At this working, the plants must 
be thinned to one stalk in a place. As soon as 
grass again appears, (which will not be before the 
corn is two feet high,) plough with a broad shovel 
as shallow as possible, particularly the furrow on 
the side next to the plants, sufficiently deep, how- 
ever, to destroy the grass. After the lapse of fifteen 
or twenty days, by which time the forward plants 
will begin to tassel, hoe shallow, drawing the earth 
from the alley towards the plant or top of the bed. 
The culture of the crop is then finished; for if the 
work is well dune, the grass that may afterwards 
appear, will do little or no injury. The ploughing 
should be in one direction, by which two of the last 
year’s cotton beds will be thrown into one corn bed, 
making a bed of the most proper size and to great 
advan'age. Thus, with two ploughings, (one a 
breaking up) and two hoeings, a better crop will be 
made, than can be made on land of the same quali- 
ty, where corn has grown the preceding year, with 
five ploughings and one or two hoeings in the usual 
way. I admit, taking a single year, that more land 
may be cultivated to the hand, and perhaps a little 


more corn may be made, in the usual method of 


ploughing and cross ploughing. but with much 
more injury to the land, and at double the expense 
of horses and provisions I venture the assertion, 
confident it will be confirmed by experience, that 
the extensive corn crops which it is necessary for 
us in the present state of things to cultivate, cannot 
be made to greater advantage, or with less labour 
than after cotton, and in the way here recommend 
ed This process, it is to be remarked, is intended 
for our medium quality of upland. Where the 
a slity of the land requires a greater distance than 
three and a half feet between the cotton beds, it 
will be necessary to put a row of corn between each 
of the last year's cotton beds, giving distance to the 
plants in the row, according to circumstances. In 
that case, the corn bed is to be formed by plough 
ing one balf of an old cotton bed, to each side of 
the corn. 

In Field No. 1—Plough in oats about the middle 
of January, or as soon as the season will admit. I 
recommend planting in the spring, rather than in 
the fall, for several reasons. By planting in the 
spring, there is time for the removal of the pre- 
ceding corn crop, and, although there will be less 
grain than if planted in the fall; yet the stalk is 
not so dry and hard, and the quantity greater, and 
besides, the shorter the time any crop is growing, 
the less it exhausts the land. I[t is found that any 
kind of small grain exhausts the land less when 
wens in the spring, than in the fall. This crop 

ing intended merely as an auxiliary to the corn 
crop, ought to be meliorating. At this time, | 
know of no other that will better answer the pu . 

About the middle of September, of the first year, 
commence preparing Field Vo. 3, for cotton, by 
listing, first ronning furrows across the field in the 
direction, and at the distance you intend your beds. 
Into these furrows all the grass, weeds, and stabble 





are to be drawn by the hoe, taking only so much of 
the surface soil, as will serve to retain together, 
keep damp, and decompose the vegetable matter. 
This work, as all other farming operations, ought 
to be well done, and should be completed as early 
as practicable. The bed for planting, is to be pre- 

red by throwing up a furrow on each side of the 
ist. It may be objected, that by bedding on a fur- 
row, the tap root will extend too deép, and conse- 
quently the plant will not be so tall and luxuriant. 
it is true, I believe, there will not be as much stalk 
as when the root is obstructed by hard and anbro 
ken earth, but on the other hand, I believe it will 
branch and form better, retain the leaves, forms and 
pods better—better resist the effects of excessive 
drought or wet, and will, finally, produce more cot- 
ton. My observation, for experience I have none, 
does not authorize me to say more on the culture 
of this crop, than merely to remark, that the beds 
ought to be of a tolerable size, and formed by the 
two first workings, after which the plough ought 
not to be used—that the subsequent tillage should 
be as shallow and seldom as possible tu destroy 
grass and keep the crop clean, as well on account 
of not injuring the lateral roots, as for the benefit 
of the soil—that the culture should be continued as 
late as possible, both on account of the present, and 
the succeedin ~ 

As much af the nefit to be expected from the 
course of crops here recommended, will be derived 
from the vegetable matter, to be incorporated with 
the soil, it must occur to every one, that four fields 
resting, one a full year, between the oat and cotton 
crops, would be an improvement, and that arrange- 
ment is —. as preferable, where the extent 
of cleared and other circumstances will admit 
its introduction; always recollecting that the vege- 
table matter should be carefully preserved by listing 


or ——s 

n addition to the three or four principal fields, 
intended for the main crops, | would recommend 
two lots or small fields, each containing about an 
acre for every taskable hand on the plantation, se 
parately enclosed, and located conveniently to the 
stables and barn, to which the manure accumulated 
in and about the stables and barn yard might be 
applied, and in which sweet potatoes, and such 
other crops, as the jadgment of the proprietor may 
suggest, might be cultivated alternately. 

Extra attention to live stock, it will be observed, 
is not included in this system. This is not, nor is 
it likely to be, for ages to come, a grazing district. 
Our present agricultural habits and staple products 
must undergo an entire change before we can, with 
the least prospect of profit, bestow any extraordi- 
nary attention or expense on this iow of domes- 
tic economy. Dry cattle, above a year old, do 
very well in ordinary seasons without feeding; every 
planter should, however, carefully preserve the 
husks and stalks of his corn, as food for his cows, 
during the winter. Only as many cattle should be 
kept on a plantation, as can be supported in good 
heart through the winter, on the and least va- 
luable parts of the crops 

Many practices prevail among us, bearing direct 
ly on the present and future prosperity of agricul- 
ture, and to which, | would consider it my duty to 
advert, did time permit. The practice of bersing 
woodlands in March or April, is, however, so sin- 
gularly pernicious to our best interests, that it can- 
not be overlooked on this occasion. This absurd 
custom prevails, and has prevailed throughout this 
section of the state, ever since its first settlement. 
It must have been derived from the aborigines of 
the country, and is consistent with its sa ori- 
gin.—To attempt to prove by argument, evil 
tendency of repeatedly burning our woods, would 
be idle, as its deleterious effects on the land, must 
have been remarked by every person of the least 

mt. That by it, the early vegetation of 





grass and weeds is promoted, is the reason, and the 

one, upon which its continuation is justified; 
whilst it is admitted, that under this practice, the 
range gradually declines, and if persisted in, will be 
finally destroyed. By keeping our woodlands rough, 
the range for hogs, as well as the winter range for 
cattle, is obviously improved, as is, also, the exter- 
nal appearance of the land; and we are assured by 
persons of the best information and experience, that 
the texture and quality of the soil is improved in 
the same, or ina greater degree. Had the fire been 
kept from our lands, for the last twenty or thirty 
years, I hesitate not to say, that they would now be 
of more than double their present value; even our 
poor ridges would have been tolerable land [am 
aware that many respectable landholders excuse 
the practice, but certainly for want of giving it the 
attention which it deserves. Let me entreat you 
seriously to consider the subject, and should you 
on reflection, agree with me as to the pernicious 
tendency of this barbarous custom, to use your in- 
fluence towards its removal. 

One of the principal circumstanees which has 
retarded the progress of agricultural improvement, 
is the distrust, and sometimes the contempt with 
which a great portion of practical planters and far- 
mers have ever looked upon theoretical, or as it is 
commonly called, book-knowledge. To remove 
this obstacle to improvement, is, I consider, one of 
the chief objects of this socrety, and on this point, 
[ cannot better express my sentiments, than b 
adopting the lafiguage of an eminent writer. “it 
is,” says Sir Richard Steele, “by the joint force 
of men of different talent that useful purposes are 
best accomplished, and a certain facility of inven- 
tion in one, joined to the experience and practical 
skill of another, may bring works to perfection, 
which would be so far from growth, that they would 
not so much as have had birth, but from the good 
intelligence of persons of unlike abilities, whos@” 
good will to each other united their endeavours; 
it is certain that great and worthy works are every 
day lost by the distance which is Lept between men 
from the very reason, which would make them seek 
each other in their different ways of life and educa- 
tion.” ‘To encourage, therefore, a free intercourse 
and interchange of opinions, between the practically 
wise, and the theoretically learned, is one of the 
most useful results that can be expected from this 
and similar associations. 

The very low estimation in which elementa 
knowledge on the subject of agriculture, is quan 
ly held by practical men, is to be ascribed ina 
great measure to the want of judgment, with which 
most men reduce to practice what they find in books. 
No new theory or supposed improvement, however 
plausible, or apparently well tested, should be 
adopted, except upon mature deliberation, and 
upon a small scale; nor should any rational theor 
once adopted be abandoned or condemned, until 
by repeated experiments, it is found not to succeed; 
for a process which has succeeded in ove place, 
and in one year, may pot be successful in another 
place, or even in the same place with different sea- 
sons. In no business or employment, whatever, is 
the exercise of discretion, and a sound judgment 
more requisite, than in directing the various opera- 
tions of agriculture; yet it is certainly true, that 
these operations should be conducted on fixed prin- 
ciples, the practice, however, must be varied and 
modified according to existing circumstances; and 
these are sometimes local and permanent, but often 
general and casual If the art of cultivating the 
ground is reducible to certain principles, it is enti- 
tled to rank asa science. Science is defined to be 
an art attained by precepts, or built on principles; 
but as in all operative sciences, for instance, as in 
medicine, so in agriculture, a h bottomed on 
immutable principles, in practice, it is subjected to 





infinite modifications; as the treatment of a diseass 
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must be modified according to the stage of the dis- 
temper, the constitution of the patient, the state of 
his system, &e Soa crop should be managed ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, its state of ertility, 
seasons, climate, &c. Agriculture then is a science, 
and as such it ought to he esteemed, taught, studied 
and practised; and unti}that is the case, it can 
never attain the perfection of which it is susceptible, 
or that rank and dignity among the pursuits of life, 
to which it ss justly entitled. 





SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 
Of Improving the Breed of Animals. 

By improvement of a breed, is to be understood 
the producing such an alteration in shape or de- 
scription, as shall render the animal better fitted for 
the labours he has to perform, better fitted for be 
coming fat, or for producing milk, wool, eggs, fea 
thers, or particular qualities of these. The fanda 
mental principle of this amelioration is the proper 
selection of parents. Two theories have obtained 
notice on this subject, the one in favour of breeding 
from individuals of the same parentage, called the 
in and-in system, and the other in favour of breed- 
ing from individuals of two different offsprings, 
called the system of cross breeding As is usual in 
such cases, neither theory is exclusively correct, at 
least as far as respects agricultural improvement, 
for, as will afterwards appear, the principles on 
which a selection for breeding so us to improve the 
carcass of the animal depends, will lead occasional- 
ly to either mode. 

That the breed of animals is improved by the larg- 
est males, is a very general opimion, but this opinion 
is the reverse of the truth, and has done considera- 
ble mischief. The great object of breeding, by 
whatever mode, is the improvement of form, and 
experience has proved that crossing has only suc- 
ceeded in an eminent degrec,in those instances in 
which the females were larger than in the usual 
proportion of females to males; and that it has gen 
erally failed where the males were disproportional 
ly large. \ Culley’'s Introduction, &c.) ‘The following 
epitome of the science of breeding, is by the late 
eminent surgeon, Heury Cline, who practised it ex 
tensively on his own farm at Southgate. 

The exterual form of domestic animals has been 
much studied, and the proportions are well ascer 
tained. But the external form is an indication only 
of internal structure. The principles of improving 
it must, therefore, be founded on a knowledge of 
the structure and use of internal parts. 

The lungs are of the first importance. It is on 
their size and soundness that the strength and health 
of animals principally ade The power of con 
verting food into nouris t, is in proportion to 
their size. An animal with large lungs is capable 
of converting a given quantity of food into more 
nourishment than one with smaller lungs; and there 
fore has a greater aptitude to fatten 

The chest, according to its external form and size, 
indicates the size of the lungs) The form of the 
chest should approach to the figure of a cone, hav 
ing its apex situated between the shoulders, and its 
base towards the loins. Its capacity depends on its 
form more than on the extent of its circuwnference; 
for where the girth is equal in two animals, one may 
have much larger lungs than the other. A circle 
contains more than an ellipsis of equal circumfer- 
ence; and in proportion as the ellipsis deviates from 
the circle it contains less. A deep chest, therefore, 
is not capacious, unless it is proportionably broad. 

The pelvis is the cooly formed by the junction of 
the haunch bones with the bone of the rump. It is 
essential that this cavity should be large in the fe- 
male. that she may be enubled to bring forth her 
young with less difficulty. When this cavity is 
smull, the life of the mother and her offspring is 
cadangered. The size of the pelvis is chiefly indi 


cated by the width of the hips, and the breadth of 
the waist, which is the space between the thighs. 
The breadth of the loins is always in proportion to 
that of the chest and pelvis. 

The head should be small, by which the birth is 
facilitated. [ts smallness affords other advantages, 
and generally indicates that the animal is of a good 
breed. Horns are useless to domestic animals, and 
they are often a cause of accidents. It is not diffi 
cult to breed animals without them. ‘Uhe breeders 
of horned cattle and horned sheep, sustain a loss 
more extensive than they may conceive; for it is not 
the herns alone, but also much bone in the skulls of 
such animals to support their horns, for which the 
butcher pays nothing; and besides this there is an 
additional quantity of ligament and muscle in the 
neck, which is of small value. The skull of a ram 
with its horns, weighed five times more than a skull 
which was hornless. Both these skulls were taken 
from sheep of the same age, each being four years 
old. The great difference in weight depended chief- 
ly on the horns, for the lower jaws were nearly 
equal; one weighing seven ounces, and the other 
six ounces and three quarters, which proves that 
the natural size of the head was the same in both, 
independent of the horns and the thickness of bone 
which supports them. In borned animals the skull 
is extremely thick. in a hornless animal it is much 
thinner, especially in that part where the horns 
usually grow. ‘To those who have reflected on the 
subject, it may appear of little consequence whe- 
ther sheep | cattle have horns, but on a mode 
rate calculation it will be found, that the loss in 
farming stock, and also in the diminution of animal 
food, is very considerable, from the uction of 
horns and their appendages. A of breedin 
which would prevent the production of these, woul 
afford a considerable profit in an inerease of meat, 
wool, and other valuable parts. 

The length of the neck should be proportioned to 
the height of the animal, that it may collect its food 
with ease 

The muscles, and the tendons which are their ap- 
pendages, should be large; by which an animal is 
enabled to travel with greater facility. 

The bones, when large, are commonly considered 
an indication of strength; but strength does not de 
pend on the size of the bones, but on that of the 
muscles. Many animals with large bones are weak, 
their muscles being small. Animals that have been 
imperfectly nourished during growth, have their 
bones Copepertonciel large. If such deficiency 
yan ment originated from a constitutional de- 
feet, which is the most frequent cause, they remain 
weak during life. Large bones, therefore, generally 
indicate an imperfection in the organs of nutrition. 

To obtain the most improved form, the two modes 
of breeding described as the in-and in and crossing 
modes, have been practised. The first mode may 
be the better practice, when a particuiar variety 
approaches perfection in form; especially for those 
who may not be acquainted with the prineiples on 
which improvement depends. When the male is 
much larger than the female, the offspring is gene 
rally of an imperfect form. If the female be pro- 
portionately larger than the male, the offspring is of 
an improved form. For instance, if a well formed 
large ram be put to ewes proportionately smaller, 
the lambs will not be so well shaped as their pa- 
rents, but if a small ram be put to larger ewes, the 
lambs will be of an improved form. ‘The proper 
method of improving the form of animals, consists 
in selecting a well formed female, proportionately 
larger than the male. The improvement depends 
on this principle, that the power of the female to 
supply = spring with nourishment, is in pro- 

yrtion to her size, and to the power of nourishing 
Ereelf from the excellence of her constitution — 
The size of the foetus is generally in proportion to 





that of the male parent; and therefore, when the 


female parent is disproportionately small, the quan- 
tity of nourishment is deficient, and her offspring 
has all the disproportions of a starveling. But 
when the female, from her size and good constitu- 
tion, is more than adequate to the nourishment of 
a fetus of a smaller male than herself, the growth 
must be proportionately greater. The larger fe- 
male has also a larger quantity of milk, and her off- 
spring is more abundantly supplied with nourish- 
ment after birth. 

Abundant nourishment is necessary to produce the 
most perfect formed animal, from the earliest pe- 
riod of its existence until its growth is complete. 
As already observed, the power to prepare the 
greatest quantity of nourishment from a given 
quantity of food, depends principally on the mag- 
nitude of the lungs, to which the organs of diges- 
tion are subservient. To obtain animals with large 
lungs, crossing is the most expeditious method; be- 
cause well formed females may be selected from a 
variety of large size, to be put to a well formed 
male of a variety that is rather smaller. By such 
a mode of crossing, the lungs and heart become 
proportionately larger, in consequence of a peculi- 
arity in the circulation of the fastus, which causes a 
larger proportion of the blood, under such circum- 
stances, to be distributed to the lungs than to the 
other parts of the body; and as the shape and size 
of the chest depend upon that of the lungs, hence 
arises that remarkably large chest, which is produc- 
ed by crossing with females that are larger than the 
males. ‘The practice, according to this principle of 
improvement, however, ought to be limited; for it 
may be carried to such an extent, that the bulk of 
the body might be so disproportioned to the size of 
the limbs, as to prevent the animal from moving 
with sufficient facility. In animals, where activity 
is required, this practice should not be extended so 
far as in those which are intended for the food of 
man. 

The characters of animals, or the external appear- 
ances by which the varieties of the same species 
are distinguished, are observed in the offspring; but 
those of the male parent more frequently predomi- 
nate. Thus, in the breeding of horned animals, 
there are many varieties of sheep, and some of cat- 
tle, which are hornless. If a hornless ram be put 
to horned ewes, almost all the lambs will be horn- 
less; partaking of the character of the male more 
than of the female parent. In some counties, as 
Norfolk, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire, most of the 
sheep have horns. In Norfolk the horns may be 
got rid of, by crossing with Ryeland rams; which 
would also improve the form of the chest, and the 

uslity of the wool. {n Wiltshire and Dorsetshire 
the same improvements might be made, by crossing 
the sheep with Southdown rams. An offspring 
without horns, or rarely producing horns, might be 
obtained from the Devonshire cattle, by crossing 
with hornless bulls of the Galloway breed; which 
would also improve the form of the chest, ia which 
the Devonshire cattle are often deficient. 

Examples of the good effects of crossing may be 
found in the improved breeds of horses and swine 
io England. The great improvement of the breed 
of horses arose from crossing with the diminutive 
stallions, Barbs and Arabians; and the introduction 
of Flanders mares into this country was the source 
of improvement in the breed of cart horses. The 
form of the swine has been greatly improved by 
crossing with the small Chinese boar. 

Examples of the bad effects of crossing the breed 
are more numerous, When it became the fashion 
in London to drive large bay horses, the farmers in 
Yorkshire put their mares to much larger stallions 
than usual, and thus did infinite mischief to their 
breed, by producing a race of small chested, long 
legged, large boned, worthless animals A similar 
present was adopted in Normandy, to enlarge the 
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Holstein; and in consequence, the best breed of 
horses in France would have been spoiled, had not 
the farmers discovered their mistake in time, by ob- 
serving the offspring much inferior in form to that 
of the native stallions. Some graziers in the Isle 
of Sheppy conceived that they could improve their | 
sheep by large Lincolnshire rams; the produce of 
which, however, was much inferior to the shape of 
the carcass, and the quality of the w ool; and the | 
flocks were greatly impaired by this attempt to im- 
prove them. Attempts to improve the animals of a} 
country by any plan of crossing, should be made | 
with the greatest caution; for by a mistaken prac- | 
tice, extensively pursued, irreparable mischief may | 
be done. In any country where a particular race | 
of animals has continued for centuries, it may be | 
presumed that their constitution is adapted to the 
food and climate 

The pliancy of the animal economy is such, that an 
animal will gradually accommodate itself to great | 
Vicissitudes in climate, and alterations in food; and | 
by degrees undergo great changes in constitution; 
but these changes can be effected only by degrees, | 
and may often require a great number of successive | 
generations for their accomplishment. It may be) 
proper to improve the form of a native race, but at} 
the same time it may be very injudicious to attempt | 
to enlarge their size; for the size of animals is com 
monly adapted to the soil and climate which they 
inhabit. Where produce is nutritive and abundant | 
the animals are large, having grown proportionally 
to the quantity of food which, for generations, they 
have been accustomed to obtain. Where the pro 
duce is scanty, the animals are small, being propor- 
tioned to the quantity of food which they were able 
to procure. Of these contrasts, the sheep of Lin- 
colnshire and of Wales are examples. ‘The sheep of 
Lincolnshire would starve on the mountains of 
Wales. 

Crossing the breed of animals may be attended with 
had effects in various ways, aod that even when 
adopted in the beginning on a good principle: for 
instance, suppose some larger ewes than those of 
the native breed were taken to the mountains of 
Wales, and put to the rams of that country; if these 
foreign ewes were fed in proportion to their size, 
their lambs would be of an improved form, and 
larger in size than the native animals; but the 
males produced by this cross, though of a good 
form, would be disproportionate in size to the na- 
tive ewes; and, therefore, if permitted to mix with 
them, would be productive of a starveling, ill-form- 
ed progeny. Thus a cross, which at first was an 
improvement, would, by giving occasion to a con- 
trary cross, ultimately prejudice the breed. The 
general mistake in crossing has arisen from an at- 
tempt to increase the size of a native race of ani- 
mal»; being a fruitless effort to counteract the laws 
of nature. 

The Arabian horses are, in general, the most per- 
fect in the world, which, probably, has arisen from 
great care in selection, and also from being un- 
mixed with any variety of the same species; the 
males, therefore, have never been disproportioned 
in size to the females. 

The native horses of India are small, but well pro 
portioned, and good of their kind. With the in 
tention of increasing their size. the India company 
have adopted the plan of sending large stallions to 
India. If these stallions should be extensively used, 
a disproportioned race must be the result, and a va- 
luable breed of horses may be irretrievably spoiled 

From theory, from practice, and from extensive 
observation, the last more to be depended on than 
either, “it is reasonable,” Cline continues, “to form 
this conclusion: it is wrong to enlarge a native breed 
of animals, for in proportion to their increase of 
size, they become worse in form, less hardy, and 
more cman to disease.” (Comm. to the B. of 4g. vol. 
iv. p. 446. 








The above opinions may be considered as — 
ed by the most eminent practical breeders, as Bake- 
well, Culley, Somerville, Parry, and others; and by 
most theorists, as Coventry, Darwin, Hunt, Young, 
&e. T.A Knight writes in the Communications to 
the Board of Agriculture in favour of cross breed- 
ing. as ¢o Pitt and others in the County Surveys, 
but mostly from very limited experience. Sir J. 8. 
Sebright, in a letter addressed to Sir Joseph Banks, 
on improving the breed of domestic animals, 1809, 
has tsken the oppusite side of the question, but the 
meaning he attaches to the term breeding t-and-in 
is so limited, as to render it a very different sort of 
breeding from that practised by Messrs. Bakewell 
and Culley, which has been generally so named, 
and recommended by Cline and others, who favour, 
rather than otherwise, the in-and-in system. He 
says, **Magnell’s fox-hounds are quoted as an in- 
stance of the success of breeding in-and-in, but 
upon speaking to that gentleman upon the subject, 
| found that he did not attach the meaning that | 
do, to the term in and in. He said that he frequent 

ly bred from the father and the daughter, and the 
mother and the son. ‘This is not what I consider as 
breeding in-and in; for the daughter is only half of 
the same blood as the father, and will probably par- 
take, in a great degree, of the properties of the 
mother. Magnell sometimes bred from brother and 


| sister, this is certainly what may be called a little 


close: but should they both be very good, and, par- 
ticularly, should the same defects not predominate 
in both, but the perfections of the one promise to 
correct in the produce the imperfections of the 
other, | do not think it objectionable: much farther 
than this the system of breeding from the same fami- 
ly, cannot, im ee cpisien, be pursued with safety.” 
(p. 10.) John Hunt, surgeon at Loughborough, a 
friend of Bakewe!) and Darwin, in a reply to Sir J. 
S, Sebright’s pamphlet, entitled Agricultural Me 
moirs, §c 1812, justly observes, that as Sir John 
has given no definition of the term in.and-in, from 
what may be gathered from the above extract, he 
seems to have been as near as possible of the same 
mind as Bakewell, whose practice it is on all sides 
allowed, was “to put together those animals which 
were most perfect in shape without regard to affini- 
ty in blood.” ‘This, in fact, is the general practice 
in all the best breeding districts, and especially in 
Leicestershire and Northumberland. 

George Culley, a Northumberland farmer of great 
practice in breeding and feeding, in his Observations 
on Live Stock, not only concurs in this principle as 
far as respects quadrupeds, but considers it to 
good in the feathered tribe, and, in shert, in ani- 
mals of every kind. His conclusion is, “That of 
all animals, of whatever kind, those which have the 
smallest, cleanest, finest bones, are in general the 
best proporticned, and covered with the best and 
finest grained meat.” ‘I believe,” he adds, “they 
are also the hardiest, healthiest, and most inclinable 
to feed; able to bear the most fatigue while living, 
and worth the most per Ib. when dead.” ( Observa 
tions, §c. 222.) 

Cross breeding .under judicious management, might 
probably be often employed to correct the faults of 
particular breeds, or to impart to them new quali- 
ties. “Were I,” says Sir J. S. Sebright, “to define 
what is called the art of breeding, I should say, that 
it consisted in the selection of males and females, 
intended to breed together, in reference to each 
other’s merits and defects. It is not always by put 
ting the best male to the best female, that the Pest 
produce will be obtained; for should they both have 
a tendency to the same defect, although in ever so 
slight a degree, it will in general preponderate so 
much in the produce, as to render ob little value. 
A breed of animals may be said to be improved, 
when any desired quality bas been inereased b 
art, beyond what that quality was in the same breed, 
in a state of nature; the swiftness of the race horse, 
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the nsity to fatten in cattle, and the fine wool 
in sheep, are improvements which have been made 
im particular varieties of the species to which those 
animals belong. What has been produced by art 
must be produced by the same means, for the most 
improved breeds will soon return to a state of na 
ture, or perhaps defects @ill arise, whieh did not 
exist when the breed was in its natural state, unless 
the greatest attention is paid to the selection of the 
individuals who are to breed together, 

We must observe the smallest tendetity to imperfec 
tion in our stock, the moment it appears, so as to be 
able to counteract it, before it becomes a defect; as 
a rope dancer, to preserve his equilibrium, must 
correct the balance, before it is gone too far, and 
then not by such a motion as will incline it too 
much to the opposite side The breeder's success 
will depend entirely upon the degree in Which he 
may happen to possess this particular talent.” 

Bakewell and Culley say, “like begets like,” there 
fore breed from the best. Of this, says Sir J S 
Sebright, there can be no doubt, ‘*but it is to be 
proved how long the same family, bred in-and in, 
will continue to be the best” Cross breeding ap- 
pears, no doubt, more consonant to what takes 
place in'‘nature than breeding from very near rela 
tionship; and arguing from analogy, the result of 
certain experiments made by T. A Knight, on the 
vegetable Magdom, seems to justify us in conclud 
ing that occasional crossing may become not only 
advantageous, but even necessary for the purpose of 
correcting defects. Nevertheless, as the last men- 
tioned writer and Cline observe, it can only be safe- 
ly resorted to by skilful and experienced breeders. 

{ Loudon's Ene. of Agric 
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Extracts from G. Sinclair's Hortus Gramineus—wilh 
oecasional notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
dent. 

(Continued from page 11.) 

‘As every different soil produces grasses peculiar 
to itself, and as no other Cinds can be established 
or cultivated upon it without first changing its na 
ture to resemble that which produced the kinds of 
grasses we wish to introduce; it becomes a point of 
the first importance, in making experiments on dif- 
ferent species of this numerous family of plants, 
and in stating the results, to determine with suffi- 
cient accuracy the nature of the soil or different 
soils employed, and to describe them accordingly. 
It may here be unne y to state, that the basis 
of every improvemedllte cultivation of grasses 
is, to sow the seeds of Those species only which are 
adapted to the soil; or, to change the nature of un- 
suitable soils to that which is fitted for the growth 
of grasses most desirable to be cultivated; and un- 
less this important point is in the first place attend- 
ed to fully, disappointment, rather than success, 
may be expected to follow the labours of the farmer. 

In many instances, where ee ee been 
made on the produce of plants, this very essential 
point has been too much disregarded. It is to this 
only we can look for a satisfactory reason to recon- 
cile the discordance of results obtained from expe- 
riments made on the same plant by different per- 
sons equally eminent for agricultural knowledge. 
From the same source, in a great measure, will be 
found to proceed the difference of opinion respect- 
ing the impoverishing effects of different plants to 
the soil. te is well known that, on certain soils, 
some plants have greater impoverishing effects than 
on others; and though the tion of the land, 
and quantity of manure applied, &e. should be the 


same in two cases, yet a specific difference in the 
nature of the soils will give different results as to 
their produce and impoverishing eflects. 
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“The terms adopted to denote different soils have 
been used without due precision; or rather, the 
terms have had no definite idea affixed to them. 
The term loam, for instance, is defined by one to be 
a fat earth, or marl, and by others a mixture of 
clay, sand, and calcareous earth, without stating 
the proportions. In general,on referring to books 
on agriculture and gardening, we are directed to a 
hazel loam, a brown loam, clayey loam, or to a 
hungry sandy soil, bog soil, peat earth, garden 

. &c.; bat from the want of proper definitions 
of these terms, it is perplexing or nearly impracti- 
cable, to determine which kind of soil is meant I 
have examined above fifty kinds of soil and com- 
posts, collected, with their local names, in different 
parts of the country, and, in several instances, soils 
of the same name were found to differ greatly in 
their natural qualities 

“The method of determining the nature of soils 
by chemical analysis has been of late years so much 
simplified by Sic Humphrey Davy, that it is now in 
the power of ever practical person to ascertain, 
with comparative facility, the qualities of any kind 
of soil, and consequently to describe the same 
without any risk of being misunderstood, which be- 
fore this was absolutely unavoidable 

“All soils consist of sand of various degrees of 
fineness, and impalpable earthy matter: when, there- 
fore, the exact proportions in which these are com- 
bined in a soil are known, with their general pro 
, it shews directly to which class of soil it 

elongs; whether to the loamy, clayey, calcareous, 
sandy, peaty, &e. 

“Sit Humphrey Davy, in his ‘Elements of Agri 
cultural Chemistry,’ states the proportions of sand 
and unpalpable earthy matter, to which the terms 
usually aiested should be limited. ‘The term 
sandy should never be applied to any soil that does 
not at least contain seven-eighths of sand; sandy 
soils that effervesce with acids, should be distin 
guished by the name of calcareous sandy soil, to 
distinguish them from those that are siliceous. ‘The 
term clayey should not be applied to any land that 
contains less than one-sixth of impalpable earthy 
matter, not considerably effervescing with acids; 
the word loam should be limited to soils containing 
at least one-third of impalpable earthy matter. A 
soil to be considered as peaty, ought to contain at 
least one-half of vegetable matter.’ These may 
be considered as the generic characters of soils, and 
determined by a very simple process—that of wash- 
ing the impalpable earthy matter of the soil from 
the sandy portion, and by drying and ascertaining 
their respective weights, when the application of an 
acid shews whether it belongs to the calcareous or 
siliceous kinds of pil. 

“The results of all my observations in these ex- 
periments on grasses, and likewise in the cultiva- 
tion of a large collection of plants on various kinds 
of soil, tend to confirm the opinion, that the fitness 
or unfitness of particular soils for particular plants, 
depends, in a general sense, on the due proportions 
of sand and impalpable earthy matter, of which 
they consist. If writers, therefore, on the compa- 
rative produce of plants, whether of the farm or 
the garden, would only thus far describe the nature 
of the souls employed in their experiments, the bene- 
fit of it would be felt and duly appreciated by every 
practical person; but more so, by those who wish 
to repeat such experiments. But misconception 
with respect to the nature of soils employed in ex- 
periments, must be effectually prevented by ascer 
taining the number and proportion of the consti- 
tuent parts, because the smallest difference in the 
natural qualities of soils is thereby detected. It 
would surely assist in raising the art of agriculture 
to the certainty of science, if, in all experiments on 
the comparative produce of plants, the intimate 
nature of the soil, as well as the properties of the 
subsoil, were accurately determined.” 








NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO.- 
FITABLE PLANTS, 
Which infest the Farms in Chester county, Penn. 
(Continued from page 12.) 
No. 6. 
DipynamMia.—GyYMNOSPERMIA. 

Verbena urlicifolia. Vervain. 

This is a worthless,and very common weed, in 
all our pasture fields; but the attention of the far- 
mer has not been directed to it, with a view to its 
extirpation. It is, in fact, not a very pernicious 
plant, although its abundance in pastures gives 
them an unsightly appearance. 

Nepeta cataria. Cat-mint. Cat-nep. 

A naturalized foreigner, pretty frequent in gar- 
dens, along fence rows, &c., and sometimes straying 
into the open pastures, where its presence is objec 
tionable; but it is easily kept in subjection, with a 
little care. Being a popular medicine, it is gene- 
rally tolerated to some extent, about houses and 
gardens. 

Leonurus cardiaca, Mother-wort. 

This is an obnoxious foreign weed, totally worth 
less and unwelcome wherever it appears. It is 
most frequent among rubbish, along fences, &c. and 
may be kept under with a little attention. 

Lamium amplexicaule. Hen-bit. Dead nettle. 

A naturalized foreigner of no value, very com- 
mon in gardens and cultivated lots, and requiring 
the use of the hoe, or cultivator, occasionally; but 
not a very difficult weed to keep in due subjection, 


DivyNamMia.—ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Antirrhinum linaria, Toad flax. Ransted weed, 
Devil's flax 

This foreigner is a vile nuisance on our farms; 
and unless more pains be taken to subdue it, than 
have hitherto been, it promises to become a serious 
injury to pasture fields. It is utterly worthless, 
being rejected by all kinds of stock; and wherever 
it prevails it takes almost exclusive possession of 
the soil. It is by no means an easy matter to extir- 
pate this weed; and nothing but vigilant and perse- 
vering attention to prevent it from maturing seed, 
will keep it in a tolerable degree of subjection. 


‘TerTRaDpyNamia.—SILIcuLosA. 


Thlaspi Bursa Pastoris. Shepherd’s purse. 

A foreign weed, extensively naturalized, and ra- 
ther troublesome in gardens and grain fields, It 
seems difficult to get rid of it. 

Lepidium virginicum. Wild pepper-grass. 

A plant of no value to the farmer, and pretty 
abundant in yards and pasture lots; but it is nota 
very important evil. 

Camelina saliva, Torrey. 
pleasure. 

This is a foreigner, and is generally found grow- 
ing among flax, or in wheat fields. It is sometimes 
so abundant in flax crops as to be quite a nuisance. 
Some worthy farmers are so afflicted with the infir- 
mity of blind faith, as to believe that this plant is 
nothing but transmuted flax. They imagine that 
this vegetable alchymy is effected by sowing flax- 
seed On grounds that have been subjected to the 
action of fire: hence, instead of directing their at- 
tention to procuring clean seed, they plod on in 
patient resignation and wonderment, at the suppos- 
ed metamorphosis. This plant is deemed altoge- 
ther worthless here, although it is said to be culti- 
vated, in Germany, for the sake of the oil which its 
seeds afford. 


TETRADYNAMIA.—SILIQUOSA. 


Erysimum officinale. Hedge mustard. 

A foreign weed, of no value to the agriculturist, 
and frequent in gardens, lots, along fences, &e. It 
has not, however, beea found very troublesome, as 
yet. 


Wild flax. Gold of 





Monavie. ruia.—PEnTAannrla. 

Lobelia inflata, Eye-bright. Indian tobacco. 

A common, worthless weed, in pasture fields. 
The lactescent juice of the plant is very acrid, 
when applied to the eye: hence one of its names. 
As a weed, it has not been considered very import- 
ant; and, consequently, no pains are taken to eradi- 
cate it. One or two other species of lobelia occur 
in our fields, equally valueless, but scarcely injurious. 


Monapecrenia.—Poryanpria. 

Sida abutilon. Indian mallow. De Witt weed. 

A naturalized foreigner, of no value; very abun- 
dant in lanes, about barn-yards, &c. and beginning 
to be troublesome in cultivated lots. It is to be 
kept down, like most other such nuisances, by care- 
fully preventing it from maturing its seeds. The 
S. spinosa, another species from abroad, equally 
worthless, but smaller, and of less importance, is 
becoming extensively naturalized in similar situa- 
tions. 

Malva rotundifolia. Running mallows. 

This well known foreigner, though somewhat 
medicinal, is so abundantly naturalized in yards and 
gardens, as to be considered, by the gardeners, 2 
source of “more plague than profit.” 

(To be continued.) 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 





SHAKERS’ BARN. 

Mr. Starr,—I hand you for the amusement and 
information of the practical farmer, a description 
which I have verbally received from a friend of mine 
living in that vicinity, of a large barn, built the last 
season, in the town of Hancock, Berkshire county, 
(Massachusetts,) by the family of Shakers located 
in that town. It is possible that in some points the 
dimensions may be inaccurate; but you may rely 
that they are gion correct. Both the size and 
form are probably unfit for any common purpose; 
very few farmers would wish to collect so much 
forage and manure, or have so much stock at one 
place; but all who have any experience in the busi- 
ness, will agree that there is much ingenuity and 
convenience in the design, fora !szze establishment. 

The barn is built on ground inclining southward- 
ly, in @ perfect circle, and is ninety feet in diameter, 
or across it from side to side, ‘The walls are stone, 
22 feet in height, of suitable thickness, and laid in 
lime, or well pointed on each side. Round the barn, 
on the inner side, are stables forming a circle, the 
manger within, and suitable places over it to throw 
the hay or feed down. The stable and manger oc- 
cupy about 12 feet, and are 8 feet high; the stables 
open to and from several different barn yards, in 
order to make as many and such division of their 
stock as they have thought proper. The covering 
of the stables form the barn floor, which also ex- 
tends round the barn. There is but one large door- 
way for entrance witb teams and loads; this is from 
the northern side, from an offset or causeway, eight 
feet above the base, and of course fourteen feet be- 
low the eaves. The cart or wagon that enters with 
a load, makes the whole circuit of the floor, and af- 
ter unloading, comes out at the same door, thus 
eight or ten teams can occupy the floor at one time 
in unloading, and not hinder each other. Within 
this circle of the stables and barn floor, is an area 
or bay, as it is usually called, which is filled with 
hay, &c. and must be over sixty feet in diameter. 
This is pitched in and on from any side or place 
most convenient, or where wanted. 

The roof comes to a point at the centre, and 
sheds off the rain all around, something similar to 
an umbrella. It is supported from the inner circle 
of the barn floor. The roof boards are laid up and 
down, which by a traverse sawing of the log, were 
all brought to a point, and then shingled round in 
the usual mode. [Middleton Sentineh 
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gratification of others, which is the foundation of 


HORTICULTURE. 


ood manners. If, therefore, we are successful in 
i inspiring children with such a disposition, we secure 
VINEYARDS. the most important means of rendering them pleas- 
Perhaps the cultivation of the vine is carried on|ing. We should endeavour early to infuse the 
to a greater extent in Pennsylvania than in = spirit of that precept—* Honour all men,” to teach 
other state. In one county, we perceive it stated,| them that kindness and civility are due to all, that 
that there are twenty-seven vineyards, producing @ haughty, a or contemptuous manner 1s 
annually about 400 barrels of wine. Cuttings of not only ill-bred, but unchristian, and that this is, 
the vines are sold at thirty dollars per thousand, and) especially, to be guarded against in their behaviour 
the cost of setting out an acre, including cuttings, | to servants. Nor will young people, generally, be 
is about $70. We hope this species of cultivation | tempted to treat with unkindness those, whose ser- 
will be extensively tried throughout the whole coun-| vices claim a return of affection and gratitude, un- 
try, as nothing will tend so much to remove the) less they are led to it by the exaniple of others. 
curse of drunkenness, with which, as a nation, we| It will, also, be necessary to guard children 
are scourged, as the predominance of the use of against vulgar habits, against roughness of manner, 








wine over ardent spirits. It will be recollected, 
that at the late session of our legislature, a tract ef 
500 acres of land in Wilkes’ county, was given to 
a native of France, who has located himself there, 
by way of testing the suitableness of our climate 


as well as coarseness of mind; as loud talking and 
laughing, the use of violent exclamations and ex 
pressions, “shocking! terrible! monstrous!” &e,; 
nor should they be allowed to continue their infan- 
tine language too long; the imperiect words and 





broken sentences of an infant, will be un nt 
jand appear like affectation, when used elder 
‘children; but this habit is often ensguiaged by the 
jaffected and babyish tones of voice in which their 
| attendants frequently address them. It is essential 
ito good breeding, that children be taught to express 
themselves well, and to speak distinctly and gram- 
matically. 

As satire and ridicule are instruments, ill calcu- 
lated to be employed in education; so any tenden- 
cy to these dispositions in children themselves 1s to 
be repressed, mimickry, also, though highly aus 
ing, ought to be discouraged, as being likely to 
induce an unpleasant and waproper turn of aund. 

Good conduct at , is, with children, « tair 
criterion of mannefs, and meals may be made 
use of, as favourable opportunities tor incuicating 
propriety of behaviour. Children should be taugnt 
to sit down, and rise up frow table, at the sawe 
time; to wait, whilst others are served, without be- 
| traying eagerness or impatience, tu avoid voise and 
= —==P conversatiun, and if they are no louger contived to 

INTHANAL IMPROVEMIUNT. | te nursery, to be able to see delicacies, without 
ee ae ee ieee expecting or asking to partake of them. ‘To know 

aims er ee y= as iwhen to be silent is more important to good man 
CAPE FEAR NAVIGATION COMPANY. | Bers than is xenerally cmeelll Secshine, whee 
The Board for Internal Improvements met at jt interrupts reading or conversation, and the habit 
Fayetteville on Friday last, and the Cape Fear Na-| of contradicting uthers, should be checked, as alsu 
vigation Company held a meeting on the same day. | that ill timed garrulity, so unpleasing in some chil 
After finishing their business, on Saturday, the | dren, and which, generally, springs from an unde 
members of the former Board proceeded in the sirable self-confidence and forwardness of char- 
steam boat Henrietta, down the river, in order to geter 
take a view of the river, and of the work carrying! Nor is the person to be neglected in early life; for 
on below Wilmington. Measures, we believe, were jt will spare children many awkward feelings as 
taken at this meeting for resuming the exertions of they grow up, if they are taught to walk and to 
the Cape Fear Company to remove any obstruc carry themselves well, to enter, leave a room, and 
tions which may yet remain to a free navigation tg address others with ease and propriety, With 
between Fuyetteville and Wilnington, which being many, the acquirement of this external polish will 
effected, the attention of the Company will then be prove a very slow work, and a subject of considera 
given to the opening of the nver above Fayetteville. Cie difficulty; but if we see an amiable and obedient 
. [Raleigh Reg. | disposition, there is every rea-on to hope that rougt- 
—~——__-,! ness of manner will be smoothed down by time and 
ithe example of others. Parents ought not, there 
fore, to allow themselves, from their own irritabili- 
ty and impatience, to render manner, as is the case 
jin so many families, the cause of daily vexation, 
and of cuntinual though fruitless complaints. We 
Manners anv Orpen. ‘must receive with patience and good nature num 
_ Locke considers that manner is the object of next! berless little failures in those whose happiness it is 
importance to religion and virtue, to be preferred to think little of the effect they produce upon others; 
to learning, and it is evident that there is no pass-|nor is it by reproofs and admonitions, showered 
port so good in the world; nothing that adds so'down upon the child, at the moment in which we 
great a lustre to virtue, or that so well brings into, wish him to display his good manners, that we shall 
daily use, more solid acquirements. “Good man. effect our purpose, but by accustoming him to exer 
ners are the blossom of good sense,” and may it|cise habitual kindness and civility towards his com 
not be added, of good feeling too? For if the law panions, and those with whom he lives. With all 
of kindness be written in the heart, it will lead tq! our care, however, we are not to expect that the 
that disinterestedness in little as well as in great manners of children will be superior to those of the 
things—that desire to oblige, and attention to the persons with whem they chiefly associate; for, in 


for the growth of the vine. We wish him all the 
success which his enterprise deserves. 
[Raleigh Reg. 





THE VINE. 

It is said that in the parts of France where wine 
is made, one man will cultivate ten acres of vine- 
rere: and that in this country twenty acres might 

taken care of by one man. FExxperiments in Ma- 
ryland prove, that ten acres of vineyard will yield a 
nett profit of $3127 annually. A Milledgeville pa 
per notices the formation of two large vineyards in 
the neighbourhood of that place. The climate of 
Georgia is every way suitable to the cultivation of 
the grape, and the experiment has been successfully 
tried. The continued depreciation of cotton ren- 
ders it more than ever necessary to seek for some 
‘Maple, which will reward the toil and return an in 
terest on the capital of the planter 

[ Petersburg Intel. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From Hints for the Improvement of Early Education 
and Nursery Discipline.) 


nothing is it more true that “we are all a sort of 
camelions, and, still, take a tincture from things 
around us.” On this account, as on every other, it 
is of importance that children should witness no 
vulgar habits in the nursery, and that the conversa- 
tion between the nurses themselves should be guard- 
ed and correct. 
_ But here it must be remarked, that in our earnest- 
ness to fender our children pleasing, and to improve 
their manners, care will be required that we do not 
rob them of their chief charm—the simplicity of 
childhood; for how greatly are to be preferred even 
an uncouthness of behaviour, and awkward shy- 
ness, to any thing of premature forwardness, for- 
mality or affectation 

* Affectation is but lighting up a candle to our de- 
fects, and though it has the laudable aim of pleas- 
ing, always misses it."* We must also avoid work- 
ing upon vanity to secure good manners, lest we 
nurture that love of admiration which is apt, but 
too soon, to take an overbearing possession of the 
heart. 


Order —The general order of a nursery will he 
greatly promoted by early rising, by regular hours 
for all the employments of the day, and by an at- 
tention to this maxim, 

“A place for every thing, and every thing in its place.” 

Method and true order are attsinment« of a high- 
er stamp than is generally supposed, for they are 
not only useful in the lesser concerns of life, but 
necessary to success in the most important objects: 
it is by these that the powers and activity of the 
mind are turned to good account. *Method,” as 
Mrs. H. More says, “is the hinge of business, aod 
there is no method without order and punctuality.” 
“Method is important, as it gains time; it is like 
packing things in a box; a good packer will get in 
half as much more than a bad one."t 





SPOATING OLIO. 








EXTRACT—FROM A FRIEND TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Stu, Washington, March 10, 1827. 

The day I wrote last, it was determined to hunt 
to-day, none, however, attended, except Capt. D. and 
myself Soon after passing the causeway, the dogs 
winded the trail me fox at the distance of fitty 
yards, and went off in full ery to Pineyhill; round 
that, crossed the Alexandria road to Major Hun- 
ter's; up the river bank to Wise's; recrossed the 
Alexnndria road at the brick bridge; went to Ar- 
lington, Alexander's, Chapman's woods, and back 
to Arlington—where we met the dogs in the road 
near which they had killed. In the last cast to re- 
cover him, dead or alive, we absolutely stumbled 
vn an unfortunate grey fox, who paid forfeit in filty 
minutes. Fortunately it was «a dog fox. The chase 
after the red was uncommonly fast, and without a 
loss of five seconds duration; indeed, the cry never 
ceased. When we reached Arlington, the young Ju- 
no heunds (seven months old,) joined, and were with 
the dogs when we found them in the road. After 








* Locke. { Cecil. 
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amused with oe Every 

uble they reached the pack. and it was run- 
a aes he them and old Rattler. Slim, Cesar, 
Rattler, Jr., Chaunter, Waddler, Tyro, Bolivar and 
Eclipse, carried the chase. Spring was thrown out 
in the double back from oearaes woods, and she 
ran wide, or skirted too much throughout the hunt. 


_— 
the grey, I was greatl 





Exraraorpinary Run. 


The Baltimore pack was thrown off at day-light 
beyond Potter's race course, last week. They soon 
struck the warm trail of a moving fox, which prov 
ed to be an old red one. The morning was uncom- 
monly fine, and the dogs went off in the finest style, 
running breast high and without a moment's check, 
until he reached the shore below Mr. Gorsuch’s 
farm, where they run into him in thirty minutes! 
The cry did not cease for a moment, and every dog 
but one of eight couple was in at the death. 

The same pack was taken down last week to 

y fox ground, on the Annapolis road. After a 
trail of half an hour, they unkennelled an old grey 
at 6; but owing to the badness of the morning and 
the wilyness of the game, they did not kill until 
near 9 o'clock. 

A most extraordinary run was made by a red fox 
last week in Montgomery county, before a pack of 
dogs of high repute. He is estimated to have run 
a distance of not less than eighty miles! —and was 
not killed until late in the afternoon. This was try- 
ing to the mettle of the dogs; and it is reported 
that the two leading dogs throughout the chase 
belonged to worthy Frienp Roger Brooke. As 
they ran with ambition, and performed with success 
in the line of service for which Providence obvious 
ly designed them, they deserve to have their names 
recorded, and to be more honoured, than the most 
successful butcher of the human species in unprin 
cipled wars 


Harewoopn. 


A party of gentlemen, going to enjoy the delight 
ful hospitalities of Harewood, the Baltimore pack of 
hounds was sent down for their entertainment. The 

arty was at cover, and the dogs thrown off on 
Gaientes and Thursday oame. a little after 
5am On each day a fox was unkennelled from 
the first cover that was drawn, and went off in fine 
style. ‘The first made a gallant run of two hours, 
and wos kilied in the field Yesterday being a fine 
morning and the acent rising breast high, the dogs 
ran without a loss, and killed in one hour and tep 
minutes—and the party got to town by 9a.» high 
ly gratified with their excursion, and with renovated 
strength and spirits, each for bis respective duties 
and business. 

“Ve cits, for the chase quit the joys of the town, 

And scorn the dul) pleasure of sleeping iv down; 

Uncertain your toil, or for honour or wealth, 

Ours still is repaid with euntentment and health.” 


(From the Annals of Sporting for January, 1827.) 
Fox case. 


Tuesday, the 19th Dec. was a grand field day for 
the Surrey hounds, when one of the largest dog 
foxes ever seen, and pretty well known to the coun- 
try all round, was unkennelled in Newton wood, 
near Epsom, and after a severe run of two hours 
and a half, brought back his pursuers to the same 

ot—all parties greatly distressed. Here he took 
sheker in a cottage hard by, inhabited by old Sally 
King. the foster mother of many a little brat and 
fuli grown booby. Without ceremony, the wily in 
truder took possession of the cradle, in which lay a 
child, whem it awoke by placing its dirty pads on 
its face and dress, and kept it med by its pant- 
ing. Hereupon the old woman took away to some 
neighbours, whom she assured that a mad dog had 











entered her house, and swallowed the child. But 
lo! when the inquisitives made search, Reys.ard had 
shifted from the cradle to a bed, where he lay snug 
and concealed till the arrival of the hounds and 
huntsmen at the cottage door, and when he found 
the place too hot to hold him, he bolted out of the 
back window, ran for twenty minutes longer, to the 

reat amusement of all the country round, and the 
high gratification of the poultry-yard farmers, to 
whom the caitiff had proved himself a pest for some 
time past. He was ultimately taken, lifeless, in a 
corn-loft, at Clay-hill, whither he had ascended by 
a ladder of considerable height. They estimate 
that the run could not be less than forty miles, 
through a heavy country, that beat nearly all the 
horses to a stand still. 


Trortina. 


On Monday, December 4, the trotting match be- 
tween Mr. Bullock's Spitfire and Coptain Forres- 
ter’s Lancashire mare, to run twenty miles, 100 so- 
vereigns a side, was decided, on the Staines road, 
over a four-mile piece of ground. At starting, the 
mare made play, and kept the lead throughout, 
closely followed at full speed, which left most of 
the gallopers behind. At the fourteenth mile, the 
mare was passed by Spitfire, and in the sixteenth 
they were together; but the mare gained a little, 
and her jockey, from superior speed. was enabled 
to ease her. Fle did not let her loose till near the 
end of the race and she won by about 150 yards. 
The time occupied by the winner in performing the 
distance, was one hour and twelve minutes. 


Carnier-Piggons. 

Late in November, Mr. Walker, of Harrietsham, 
despatched from that place six carrier-pigeons, 
brought from London for the purpose of ascertain 
ing the time they would ay in flying to the me- 
tropolis. They performed their flight as follows: 
one in an bour und a halfy one in one hour and ten 
minutes; two in one hour; and two in fifty-eight 
minutes. ‘The birds, when first released, did not 
immediately take flight in the direction of London; 
but after ascending @ considerable height, they flew 
about for several minutes, as if reconnoitring.— 
‘The measured turnpike road distant from Harriet- 
sham to London, is forty miles; but measured on 
the map, by a right line between the two places, is 
about thirty-four miles. 


Decrease or a Goop One To Go. 


At Barham, lately, John Jennings, aged 98. He 
was postman from Lanieh to Needham and Stow- 
market fifty-two years; and then, for the thirteen 
following years, he was postman to Barham and 
Coddenham; for the last seventeen years he had 
not pursued his occupation For fifty-two years he 
walked 168 miles every week, taaking a total of 
alove 440,000 miles; or seventeen times the circuit 
of the globe. 








Warrte Onion Seep—rarom tHe Azores. 


Dear Sim, Brighton, Mass., March 26, 1827. 
I herewith send you a small bag of onion seed 
from Fayal, which you will accept from my son in 
law, C. W. Dabney, Esq., U. States’ consul for the 
Azores. The onions of Fayal are esteemed supe- 
rior to those of Lisbon, and equal to those of Ma- 
deira; and as the former island is nearly in the same 
parallel of latitude with Baltimore, they may suc- 
ceed in the vicinity of your city. In order to make 
them bottom well and grow very large, they should 
be sown very early and in a sheltered spot; and 
when a few inches high transplanted in rows. The 
operation will save once hand-weeding, and is at- 
tended with little more labour. By this method 
they get them of vast size in the Azores. They are 





perfectly white and uncommonly mild. You will 
of course distribute the seed among those who will 
be most likely to make a fair experiment, with an 
assurance, that if it is desirable, more seed from 
the same quarter will be with great pleasure fur- 


nished. 
S. W. POMEROY. 


ours, 
J.S, Sinner, Esq. 
THB PARMA. 


Bavtmore, Fripay, Apri 6, 1827. 











¢#Tue Bastimore Rait-Roav.—Some weeks 
since, we stated that we had never seen, on any oc- 
casion, a more cordial union of opinion and views, 
upon any great enterprise, than appeared then to 
exist amongst our men of wealth and influence, in 
regard to the importance of an immediate and de- 
termined effort to connect this city with the western 
country, by means of a rail-road across the moun- 
tains, to strike some point on the Ohio river. That 
our impression then was well founded, has been 
»wroved by the alacrity with which the stock has 

en subscribed for—in so much so, that not more 
than seven-tenths of a share, or seventy dollars 
worth of stock, falls to the lot of any one name. 
The example of those who subscribed large amounts 
when the books were first opened, doubtless had 
great influence in creating confidence in the pro- 
ject, and in increasing the number of subscribers. 
It was readily concluded that men, remarkable afl 
their lives for sagacity and caution, as for integrity 
in all their dealings;—were not now going to be 
carried away and lost in pursuing ignes fatui in the 
mountains. Hence the stock is said to be very 
much divided, and taken by bona fide subscribers 
without any view to sheer speculation! 

We cannot say that we are free from apprehen- 
sion that our fellow citizens have underrated the 
difficulties and the expense; but nobody can deny 
that the subject is worthy of the most earnest investi- 
gation, and the prize to be gained of incalculable 
value. ‘The next step will probably be to send 
an experienced practical civil engineer to Eng- 
land, to get plans, drawings, and data from works 
of a similar character; and in every stage of the 
work the utmost circumspection and economy will 
be exercised, and every inch of ground will be tho- 
roughly explored before it is broken. In the mean 
time, it will be judicious and politick for every citi- 
zen to gather whatever information and facts may 
fall within his reach; and it will be well to pub- 
lish through the newspapers whatever may appear 
to have a bearing on the subject, whether favour- 
able, or the reverse. We are too prone on these oc- 
casions, seeing the immense advantages that would 
result from a successful completion of such a work, 
to undervalue difficulties, and to leap from premises 
to conclusions without inspecting carefully, as we 
ought to do, every link in the chain of deduction. 
But whether we regard the confidence manifested 
by the prompt subscription to the stock, or the ju- 
dicious and able hands into which the direction is 
likely to be consigned—nothing can be more auspi- 
cious than the proceedings so far, and the present 
prospects, As internal improvements have been 
one of the standing topicks of this journal from 
the nning, we shall publish the most striking 
facts that present themselves, as connected with 
this great undertaking. ‘The following paper was 
communicated by a friend—a distinguished and 
liberal citizen of Pennsylvania, as one piece of the 
evidence on which his opinion is based, that the 
work is impracticable. It is curious to mention, at 
the same time, that this very document has since 
been shewn to us by a very estimable gentleman, 
one of our own citizens, amongst the very first, and 
most active and intelligent promoters of the rail- 


road, to shew how feasible it is!! And, in fact, so 
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far from being discouraging, we understand from 
the best source, that the annual expense per mile of 
our furnpikes, is about four hundred dollars! 

The Lehigh Company is constructing a rail-way, 
to convey their coal from the mine to the river, a 
distance of nine miles. Two miles of it are com- 
pleted, and the whole is expected to be done by the 
firstof June. A correspondent of the Miner’s Jour- 
nal, who describes it, gives the several items, and 
sets down the cost per mile at $1400—but that 
estimate is for a wooden rail-way, laid upon a stone 
foundation, where great local facilities exist. 

Philadelphia, March 14, 1827. 
To tHe Epiror or tHe AMERICAN FARMER, 

Sir,—The extracts from Mr. Hartley’s letters are 
important. The cost per annum of keeping a rail- 
way of seven miles in repair, 951. sterling, should 
deter us from an experiment where the material is 
more costly. The location of the rail-way in regions 
almost inaccessible, and where none reside capable 
of making the repairs required. How would a 
stationary engine, which should get out of order, 
when it shall be located on the ridges of the Alle 
ghany, be repaired? What could be done to re 
store the broken machinery of a locomotive engine, 
which should call for such repair between the moun 
tains and the Ohio? 

I beg you to receive this communication in the 
spirit in which it is written. I love to see the ef 
forts of Baltimore for internal improvement, and 
deplore their misdirection. J have no local feelings. 
This day I strenuously supported the propriety of a 
law to authorize a canal on the east side of the | 
Susquehanna to tide water. I desire canals, that 
our country, all our country, may be improved, and | 
not that capitals may be swollen. 1 shall rejoice, if 
Baltimore and Philadelphia shall double their popu- 
lation as consequences of internal improvements; 
but I shall rejoice more in the extended wealth and 
population of those regions in the interior, which 
will have by those improvements become connected 
with our cities. Call on me freely for avy informa- 
tion in my power. Yours, &c. 

| Extract from August 7, 1826.) 

I cannot but think that in your country, )Penn- 
sylvania) rail-ways must be much superior to ca- 
nals, partly in consequence of the severity of your 
winters, and the drought of your summers, provided 
the rail-ways be so constructed as to be immoveable 
by the frost, which is no difficult matter to accom- 
plish. 

The rail-way from this city (Liverpool) to Man- 
chester, a distance of about thirty-four miles, is 
now in progress. 

{Batract from November 1, 1826.) 

I have now to inform you that on applying to 
the agent of a certain fail way, which has been 
more extensively used than any other in this part of 
the country, and who, pefhaps, pays more attention 
te his duties than most other tien, inforins me this 

*} consider the annual expenditure upon our fail 
way father high, and particularly in 1825, whieh 
was chiefly owing to the increased quantity ol trade, | 
and the great advanee in the price of iron Fails 
The annual eepense Of Sik miles, on an average ul 
seven years With a trade of 100,000 tans per annum, 


} 
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| this state, the 
| vicinity not —— sufficieat inducement to 
| retain him here. t people will sooner send 
their mares to an old fielder, or to some gangling 


The above is one of the first public rail-ways 
which has been Jaid in this country, and has been 
down I suppose about thirty or thirty-five years, 
and is of cast iron on stone sleepers, viz. of the old 
plan. You may rely upon this being a correct state- 
ment; for the gentleman who furnished it to me, is 
my particular friend, and is particular in accounts, 
so as to ascertain the wear and tear of all things 
under hischarge. Rail-ways, if properly construct- 
ed, must unquestionably be better adapted gener- 
ally to your climate than canals, and the system of 
dead levels and inclined planes, of steep ascents, is 
the best with fixed engines to draw up the wagons; 
which engines should have a considerable excess of 
power to be profitably employed in grinding corn, 
&c. &c. in order that there should always be suffi- 
cient power in motion to attach to wagons when- 
ever they might arrive. 





Maryvanp Acaicuttura. Sociery. 


t#The ‘lrustees of the Maryland Agricultural | 
Society are notitied, that their next meeting will be 
held on ‘Thursday, the 12th inst., at the residence 
of S. W. Smith. A full meeting is now earnestly 
called for. Should indispensable business cause 
the absence of any of the meinbers, the propriety 
ye giving notice of that fact is respectfully suggest- 
ed. 





RINALDO.—That noble specimen of a noble 
race of animals bas returned to Talbot county, in 
t of encouragement in this 


brute without a single quality, but flesh and fat, 
to recommend him, provided they can get their 
services for $5. So they get a colt, they care 
little about blood, bone, sinew, wind, or courage, 
and will rear some vulgar animal, that when reared, 
will not sell for as much as will pay for his keeping, 
at the same expense that they could, by a fine 
thorough bred horse, have a colt that, when grown, 
would take them on the wings of the wind with un- 
failing spirit, or sell in our streets for $200. It is 
but a few days since a friend of ours gave for a 
gelding, just brought from New Jersey, $250, and 
twenty people would be glad to get him tor that; 
and why? because he was sired by Duroc, the sire 
of Eclipse, and is consequently a first rate horse at 
any work. Another owns a gelding, for which he 
has refused $350, and why? simply because, being 
sired by a blooded horse you see it in every inch of | 
his skin, in every motion of bis limbs. He-will trot] 
you a mile in four minutes, and has travelled in har 
ness from New York to Philadelphia in @ day, with 
out being touched in the wind! 

Rinaldo is a splendid specimen of the Sir Archy 
stock, and will stand at Baston and the Trappe in 
Palbot county. Four years hence, and @rery man 
who gets his stock will have Gause to rejoice, those 
whe did nat, to Fepent themmeelyes, We hever caw 
a horse that would better bear examination, whe 
ther fat oF fen, esper ially of good judges 





CONTENTA OF Tills NUMBEK 
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‘hele Pattepsun—On haproving ihe Hreed af Animale 
(in Grasses and eather Plants, Nu, 4, eontinuede No- 
hiees of pernieious and Hiproftable Hlants, conteoued 
Rhakers’ Harn—Vineyarde—The Vine—Cape Pear Na 
vigation Company—Manners and Order- Vos Hunt in 
the Distriet of Columbia—Pox Hunting in Baltimore! 
county, at Potter's; at Harewood—Pox-chase —Trothing 
—Oarrier-Pigeons — Deeease of a Good ane ta go— 
White Onion Seed from the Azores—Editorial, notice 
of the Baltimore Rail-ttoad—Maryland Agricultural So- 
eiety—Kinaldo—Baltimore Prices Current—Priees oi 








do per mile per annum 98 0 84 


Stocks. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Tosacco—Inspected in the three State warehouses 
last week, 415 hhds. There is no material change ia 
the tobacco market--some little is selling; the prices 
are about the same, and may be quoted as last week. 

Second as in quality, $3 00 a 8 00—Common crop, 3 00 
a3 50—Do. red, 4 00 a 4 50—Good red, 5 00 a 6 00— 
Fine red, 7 00 a 8 00—Yellow and red, 7 00 a 10 00— 
Yellow, 10 00 a 15 00—Fine yellow, 16 004 30 00—Vir- 
givia fat, 6 00 a 8 0OO—Rappahannock, 3 50 

Fiovur—Inspected last week, 10,469 bbls. Baltimore 
Susquehanna do. 3740 bbls.; half bbls. 1233. We quote 
Susquehanna at 5 0045 124—Baltimore, Howard street, 
5 00 a5 25—do. white family, 6 50 46 75—Wheat, good, 
100 a | 10—Corn, 46 a 48—Rye, 75—Oats, 374 a 42— 
Flaxseed, 75—Barley, | 00 a 1 374—Clover seed, red, 
6 0 a 6 50, on the fall—Timothy seed, 3 50 a4 00— 
Herds’ grass, | 50 a 2 0O—Millet, 0 75 a | 00—Irish po- 
tatoes, (sced,) 50 a 62—Corn meal, per ewt 1} 25. 

Wuisker, in bbls.) $0 334—do. (in hhds. 0 $32—Plas 
ter, pr bbl 1 124 @ 1 25—do. per ton, 3 75—Bacon, Bal 
timore hams, 9 00 a 10 00—do. hog round, 6 00 4 7 00O— 
do. country, 54—Butter, in kegs, No. 1 to 3, cwt. 8 00 « 
15 00—-Lard, do 8 504 10 00. 

Corton, Virginia, asking $10 00a 1! 00—Upland, fair, 
10 00411 50—Louisiana, 1! 00a 14 00—Carolina, 10 0@ 
ail 00. Fisu—Herrings, per bbl. old, §2 50a 3 00— 
Mackerel, No. 1, $6 25—do. No. 2, 5 26—do. No. 3, 425 
—Shad, per barrel, 6 00O—do. do. trimmed, 5 50 a 6 00 

Featuens, per lb. 29 a 30. 

Live Stockx— Beef, good, on the hoof, $5 00 a 5 50— 
Hogs, good pork, 400 4 4 50—Lambs, 2 00—Mutton 
2 00 a 4 50--Veal, 3 00 a 5 00O—Chickens, retail, 182 « 
25—Eggs, per dozen, 10 a 124 cts. 

LEWIS SUTTON & Co. 

P. S.—Owing to Mr. Biscoe’s other engagements, he 
is compelled to withdraw. The connection, however, 
is equally suitable to serve the public. L. Sutron. 














PRICES OF STOCKS. 
(Reported for the American Farmer.) 
Merraruan & Gittines, Stock and Lxchange Brokers 








BANK STOCKS. veluc. resent price. 
U. States’ Bank Stock, per share’ 100 ' 118.508 
Bank of Maryland, do. 300 228.004 
Bank of Baltimore, do. 300 343.00 
Union Bank of Maryland, do. 75 75.50 
Mechanics’ Bank, ......, 4 9.12 
Franklin Bank, .« 2. ¢ a 2 tod 26 00 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, . 2 26.50 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank,. . 50 55.50 
City Bank, ‘ se os oti tw 2.80} 
Marine Bank, (div. off.) . 25 27.00 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, (div. off) 50 51.50 
CITY sTOCKS. 
Corporation 6 per cent. redeema- ) 
Mile after thse, 100 111.004 
Do. 5 per cent. redeemable in 1832, 100 102.001 


Penitentiary 5 per cent. stock 2 
none fi nels | 100 105 
Museum, 8 per cent. (no demand.) 
Masonic Hall, 6 per cent » . 100 
Annuities, or Ground Rents, 


par and int. 
6 to 10 per et 


ROAD STOCKS . 
Reister’s Town, . . (div. off.) 20 0.00* 
York, s 8 , do a) 7.00* 
Fredefick, do 20 0 uu 
Washington and Baltimore, 5U 10.00 
Hallinere Water Company, div. off a) a5.00 
tinion Manuf. Co. Steek, per share 0 1440 
(iae Showk, ho jaa oo 


Pemact iltepee Mining a's, ji hk. fu0 aon HOF 
tlavee de tifase hurhpike " pei te 


HV. Staves’ STHLR 


por and ial 


Rik per cent, [ald (div. off.) 160 1.00 
, ald, ; ha hoo o2.u00 
=, bela, ® lu uo iua.uoF 

Pheree per eent : +t du joa h2 00} 

Pour and half per eent du 100 103. @ 108.00 

Five pereent. . du 100 108.00 


Those marked thus * for sale, and thus | Wanted—by 

Merryman & Gittings, 

Printed every Friday, at Five Dollars per annum, for 
JOUN &, SKINNER, Editor, by Jonw D. Tov, corner 
of St. Paul and Mapket-sts., where every deseription 
of Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed 
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AGRICULTURE. 





SCHOULS FOR TEACHING AGRICULTURE, 


Theoretically and Practically, 
5. S. Sainwer, Ese. 


Dear Sir,—In sending to you for publication in 
the Farmer, the enclosed letters (rom Mr. Fellea- 
berg and Mr. Woodbridge, | trust no vanity will be 
imputed to me, from their frequent application of 
the terms patriotic and philanthropic, to the views 1 
have suggested relative to new institutions for edu- 


oution in the United States. 


My chief motives in the suggestions and attempts 
I have made on this subject, have been, the educa- 


tion of my particular family, aud the fannhes of 
those iricnds, who are partial to institutions out of 
the atmusphere of large cities, for the education ol 
their children; | therefore bave no clam to the epi- 
thets which these gentlemen have bestowed on my 
feevle etlorts 

Individual feelings, wishes, and interests, are, 
however, so necessarily connected with the general 
effects of a well adapted system of education to the 
agriculturai interests of the union, that it would be 
impossible to obtain those gratifications and bless- 
ings which may be of selfish origin, but by the suc- 
cess of plaus which are of a social, and even @ na- 
tional character. 

Mr Felleaberg’s system, as conducted at Hoffwy! 
in Switzerland, tas appeared to me, from an actual 
view of its operations and eflects, admirably adapt 
ed to the great landed and agricultural interests of 
our country, and to the views of those who see in 
the cultivation of their own farms, the real sources 
of personal and permanent enjoyment, and of truly 
patriotic pear ; 

it would appear to me as much a waste of time, 
to prove, in detail, that a practical system of educa- 
tion, adapted entirely to rural life, could be most 
successfully pursued in the country, as that such a 
system could not be duly developed within the walls 
of a city or the precincts of a college. 

The freedom of the fields, seems indispensable to 
the formation in early lite of all the essential budits 
of the farmer, as weil as to bis acquisition at that 
period of those attachments to his paternal acres 
which are the surest pledge of their preservation to 
his posterity, ond the most solid foundation of his 
attachment to his country. 

All the earliest and most durable associations ot 
the mind, are essentially different when furmed by 
man, on his own farm, or native fielus, from those 
which originate in the habits of eity life; even his 
moral principles may be said to be different, in these 
scenes; or to be so differently directed in their pur- 
suit, as tu coustitute entire ly diflerent characters, 
and the best writers on education have insisted 
most on the influence of early associations, in aid ul 
mural prinwiples 

Yet, ho steastien attainable in the United States, 
is how adapted to the interests, of the inelinativas 
of those Who are the proprieturs, oF the possessore 
of the soil, Some of our aystems tend to eminence 
in the learned professions, others are well artapted 
to ake tmilitery men, some aleo, of late, point to 
. improvement in the mechanic aria, and many pre 

fees tu prepare lor elassieal and literary Allainmente, 
while agriculture, the employment of the greatest 
number af cue citivens, has po where tuund in the 
Luited States, a place of exclusive, of even of par 
ticular instruction, Where the wealthy might secure 
to their children their possessions, by the practival 
knowledge which is necessary to their preservation, 
aud where they would at the same tine acquire the 
moral principles and the tastes whieh are csseatial 
to their enjoyment, 

Thi deferene in the United States, it ia the ob 
ject of what (in ha tee o! its founder) may be call 


solely from their labour and industry. 


Its further development is reserved for futur 
numbers. 


Your most ob't serv’t, 
Washington, April 2, 1327. 


A.M. 


Anthony Morris, Esq } 


Hoffwyl, near Bern, Switzerland, 


My Dear Sir, January 10, 1827. 


has been lost. 


duced to practice in Pennsylvania, 
it would afford me peculiar bappiness if I couk 
supply, from my institution, the professors and as 


are directed, as soon as the true friends of bumani- 


forts. 


- theory, notwithstanding the colossal reputation 
which it has pleased divine Providence that Hoff- 
wy! has obtained. 

My school for the labouring classes amounts to 
one hundred and twenty-eight, which, though a 
large number for my limited fortune, is small, on 
the scale of utility for which it was designed, 

i think, sir, that I have expressed to you verbal- 
ly the great error | committed in relying too much 
vn the favourable dispositions and aid of my con- 
temporaries, after | should ge ey to them the 
practicability and efficiency of my plans. ‘The 
proofs have been made and demonstrated, but my 
contemporaries have possessed so little of really 
practic | philanthropy, that (hey have remained sa 

tisfied with the demunstration of the problem, with- 
vut further attention to it, and consequently withou: 
giving to it the extensive effect and operation at 
which | aimed, 

Mr. William ©, Woodbridge, one of your eoun- 
trymen, bas been in my institution three months, | 
wish you to avail yourself of his infurmation, He 
isa geutleman of the most excellent character in 
every essential requisite, and capable of being very 
ueelul in the accomplishment of your views; and | 
yee you to be assured, sif, that nothing in my power 
will be omitted that may @¢onduece to the advance 

ment of intentions ee laudable, philanthropic, and 


patriotie, 
EMANUEL DE FELLENDERG, 
(Copy of a letter from Mr, William ©, Woodbridge 
to Anthony Morris, Esq) 
5, 1827, 
bates the 


fi, Paris, Februar 
medium of Mr, Hrown, a letter committed to my 


The great basis of the plan, is agriculture, taught 
theoretveally and practically, in institutions in the 
country, with all the concomitant branches of sci- 
ence, which are useful in its pursuit, as the business 
of life, as well as all that conduces to make its paths 
pleasant, to those whose resources are not derived 


{Copy of a letter from Emanuel de Fellenberg to 


I regret greatly to learn, from your letter of the 
25th of October ult., that my reply to your first letter 
I assure you, sir, that | am deeply 
impressed with the truth and importance of the ob- 
servations whieh you have addressed tu me, and the 
more so, as the solution of the most interesting 
problem to humanity, appears to me to depend on 
the manner in which those observations may be re- 


sistants which may be requisite there; but 1 have 
only attained, by the efforts of thirty years, and the 
application of my whole fortune, one complete and 
connected class of associates and assistants, such as 
was requisite to realize my plans at Hotiwy!; | have 
also periectly succeeded in establishing in ditlerent 
parts of Europe thirteen schools for the labouring 
classes, this success has sutficed to prove that my 
plans are not Utopian, and that we may expect to 
realize from them the results to which our views 


ty shall determine to establish institutions propor- 
tioned to the importance of the objects of their ef- 


At this time I am entirely alone in the practice of 


of Mr. F. has Jed him to mention my name to you, 
and leads me to remark that | sympathize entirely 
in the views and feelings expressed in your commu- 
nication to Mr. Fellenberg, which he was good 
enough to shew me, and that [ have resolved to de 

vote the remnant of a constitution, greatly impaired 
by previous efforts in the promotion of education in 
our country, in such way as Providence may indi- 
cate on my return. 

I was originally compelled to visit Europe on ac 
count of my health, but have lost no opportunity of 
gaining information on this subject, which my health 
and circumstances have allowed me. As you per 
ceive, | have passed three months at Hoflwy], sole- 
ly with this object in view, and have only to regret 
that my partial knowledge of the German language 
rendered my means of observation imperfect, and 
that this period (the utmost I could devote) was se 
inadequate to the study of a system so great in ex 
tent, and so complete in its minute arrangements. 

Should my limited means and health permit, I 
design to pass the next summer in Germany, and 
the tollowing winter in France and Great Britain, in 
examinimg the institutions of education, and it will 
give me great pleasure if | can promote your noble 
and philanthropic views, either during my resi- 
dence abroad, or on my return home. Should you 
favour ne with any communications in Europe, I 
beg you to addres them as indicated below, and I 
shall, on my return, receive letters through my 
friends, Frofessor Hare, of Philadelphia, or Profes- 
sor Silliman, of Yale College. 

{ am induced, at the request of Fellenberg, to 
state my views to you, aud to suggest that the re- 
tired situation of Hotfwyl, is deemed by bim essen- 
tual to the success of his plan, and, therefore, to in- 
age whether Bristol is sufficiently secluded from 
the influence of evil examples, and the corrupting 
intercourse with village society. 
I beg you to be assured of my entire devotion to 
the great objects you have in view, and of my anx- 
ious — for your ae &e, 

ery respectfully, &c. 

shaeds Wit Cc 


e 


j 


. WOODBRIDGE. 
Address, in Europe, 


William C. Woodbridge, 
Chez. B. Curtis & Co. 
No. 29 Rue de Mail, 
Paris. 
or, 
Care of Perkins & Heath, 


No. 69 Fleet street, 
London. 





STUMBLING HORSES—IMPROVIDENT 
FARMERS. 
Ma. Sainner, Montgomery county, Md., Feb. 1827. 
I have lately witnessed a Uialogue between two of 
my heighbours, with which | felt so much interest- 
ed that L canhot resist the temptation to give you 
the outlines, for publication, if you think proper, — 
it took place between a Mr. Hopeful and a Mr, Ger- 
tainty, two farmers, as they rude along the road, 
and originated (rom the circumstance of Mr, Hopes 
(ul's horse having fallen down with him, aad his 
rider's naFPOW escape from a broken neck, 
Mr. Hopeful, Confound the horse, ‘This is the 
third time he has been near killing me, 
Mr, Certainty, Well, Me Hopeful, | am aste 
nished that you should persist in riding hin 
Hless your soul, man, what am | todo? | 
own six horses, far which | have paid nearly as 
many hundred dollars, there is only this and one 
of my carriage horses that ean make any headway 
at travelling, and as for the carriage hore he even 
blunders in harness. 
©. Well, sir, wha: you are to do, I know not; 
but Lean tell you what [ would be at pretty quickly, 








ed the Fellenterg system, to supply, 
No, 4, VOL, q, 


I have the honour to forward to you, t 
charge by Mr, Fellenberg of Hotlwyl, the kindness 


H, Indeed, sir, | would be thankful for any in- 
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formation that would be Ts to enable me to 
procure a good saddle horse. That is to say, one 
that could carry me safely and easily to myself, 
say fifty or sixty miles in a day upon an emergen- 
cy, without being distressed. And if I could pos- 
sibly procure him, I would cheerfully pay two hun- 
dred dollars for another that could *‘lie by the side 
of the hounds” for a few hours. Would you ad- 
vertise for a horse of this description, sir? 

C. No, sir. In that case you might possibly be im- 
posed upon by some jockey. You say you would give 
a generous and even a high price. Now, for the pre- 
sent procure a three or four year old colt or two, 
that have come of mares that have performed well, 
and that have for their sires such horses as are cer- 
tainly of the purest “blood” and the best stock. 
Break these with care, and ape present wants are 
supplied at once. ‘Then look out for a young mare 
that as much can be said in favour of, and buy her 
at almost any price rather than miss. You will 
then have an oppurtunity of raising horses of 
the very first order, at comparatively a small ex- 
pense. : 

H. I perceive, sir, that your plan is plausible; but 
it strikes me that there are great difficulties in the 
way. In the first place, there is not a single horse 
in our county of the description you mention— 
and 

C. One thing at a time, sir. Ypu say there is no 
such horse in the county. Do you mean by that, 
that there is none in the state, ornone in the coun- 
ty? Where is Nathan Luffborpugh’s horse Rob 
Roy, Charles Sterett Ridgely’s Mirk Anthony,* and 
Mr. Skinner's Rinaldo? 

H. [have never seen either »f them; are they 
very fine horses, sir? 

. Of the very first order. 

H. Where were they raised? Can you'tell me? 

C. Yes, sir. They were all three raised by Mr. 
John Randolph, of Roanoke; aid if you will ex 
amine a stud book that Mr. Skinter has in his pos 
session, you will find that their stock is equal to 
that of any horses in this, or any other country. 
And here you have lived and rode tumble-down 
horses, within a few hours’ ride of two of them, and 
have never seen either, and, in fact, know nothing 
about them. Did you never hear of those horses, 
sir? 

H. Yes, sir, f have heard something of them, I 
think; but I always viewed the circumstance of 
raising a fine horse as a thing pretty much out of 
my reach. 

C. Well, now let me ask you a question, sir. 
Suppose all others had done in this matter precisdy 
as you have—do you think that at this time there 
would have been a dozen fine horses in the whde 
state? 

H. Certainly not. But, sir, suppose you and I, and 
every one else who has it in his power to raise colts 
were to put your plan into operation, the whole 
countr mouth eaen be overrun with— 

C. With what, sir, but first rate horses—the very 
thing we want; and then a really fine horse would 
cost no more than you now have to pay for an ordi- 
nary one, for this very good reason, that it costs no 
more, no not a cent more, to raise such a horse, as 
you would now be willing to pay $200 for, than 
such an one as just now went well nigh to cost you 
your life. And then, my word for it, yeu would be 
willing to stop and rest by the time your horse was 
tired; and more than that, we should sot so often 
hear you say that you did not know whether your 
dogs took the fox or not. Ticat-Rein. 


P. S. Now, Mr. Skinner, (between us two,) I 
ihink it will not be doubted, but that there is a very 
large family of the Mr. Hopefuls, spread over the 
whole state of Maryland; besides a respectable nuin- 
ber in some other places, I mean to apply the word 
respectable to their numbers only, and not to their 
standing as farmers. For, however Hopeful they 





may be, notwithstanding it may seem a little para- 
doxical, I really think there is but little hope for 
them. Yours, &c. 7. &: 


{* Nore sy tHe Epvitron—Mark Anthony has 
been bought for $1500, and taken on behalf of a 

irited agricultural society, to New Jersey, where 
se are already subscribed to him one hundred 
mares at $20 each! Rinaldo has been sent back to 
the Eastern Shore, it appearing, by the best advice 
we could get, that in the neighbourhood of Balti- 
more he would, at $15, stand no chance against the 
$5 old-fielders! Yet, of all things the most difficult 
to find, and the most ready of sale, for at least $200, 
is a first rate saddle horse of stoutness and good 
action!—such a horse as Rob Roy, or Mark Antho- 
ny, or Rinaldo, would be sure to give by a 
mare. Hence it is, that we in Maryland pay thou- 
sands of dollars every year into the pockets of the 
sensible Jersey farmers for horses—not that we do 
not, on the score of economy, rear horses; but be 
cause under our “penny wise, pound foolish” sys 
tem, we send our mares to worthless, cold blood 
ed, cheap covering horses. Mark Anthony, that 
Mr. Hopeful never saw, could not get through Phi- 
ladelphia without being gazed at as though he had 
been a lion in the streets; nor without getting in 
the papers. Accordingly, we find the following nao- 
tice in the National Gazette. - 


«« Communication —It must afford the public great 
pleasure and satisfaction to observe the great exer- 
tions that have been lately made in the state of New 
Jersey and the state of Pennsylvania, to improve 
the breed of that noble, elegant, and useful animal, 
the horse. For many years past, good horses have 
been searce,and very difficult to be procured; but 
the zeal and exertions lately manifested by a num- 
ber of individuals to improve the breed of horses, 
will remove the difficulty we have experienced, and 
enable our citizens and others, at no distant period, 
to procure fine horses for the saddle and harness;4 
and most sincerely do I hope that those persons en- 
gaged in this laudable undertaking, will be remune- 
rated for their praiseworthy exertions and trouble. 

“These remarks were induced by seeing a horse 
lately arrived in this city from the state of Mary- 
land. He is one of the most beautiful horses that 
has been seen here for many years; he — 
through here on Saturday last on his way to Salem, 
New Jersey. He was purchased for the use of the 
Agricultural Society of the County of Salem. He 
was raised by the honourable John Randolph, of 
Virginia; and for size, action, and perfect symme- 
try, not exceeded by any horse I have ever seen— 
his neck and head have the beauty of the swan, 
and when he is in motion, he has all the agility of 
the fox. He is a colt from the highly celebrated 
horse, Sir Archy—and half brother to all the first 
rate racing horses, such as John Richards, Betsy 
Richards, Henry and others. As citizens of Phila- 
delphia, we are much indebted to New Jersey for 
most of the fine carriage horses we have. We 
may, therefore, look forward in anticipation, a few 
years, when our city will be supplied with that most 
useful animal from the lower counties of that state; 
and that they will possess more elegance of figure 
and vigour of action, than we have been accustom 
ed to see for some years back. 

A Citizen or Paiwapevrui.” 

N.B. The communication from our friend in 
Montgomery, was by some accident until now over- 
looked. } 





SMITH’S AGRICULTURAL MACHINE. 


[The following letter, not written for publication, 
contains so much of what is worthy of observation, 
and a tribute so justly due to the intelligence and 
publick spirit, and publick usefulness of some gen- 
tiemen named therein, that we will not suppress it.) 





Dear Sia, 


Charleston, 8. C., March 15, 1827. 


fam happy to inform you that my agricultural 
machine has been here universally approved of.— 
The enclosed certificate, which | would thank you 
to publish, must, 1 think, cause it to be received 
into general use. In Mr. Rowand, I have met with 
a warm aod efficient friend. It is to his kind offices 
that I am chiefly indebted for the facilities which 
have been afforded me of introducing it to the pub- 
lick notice, and for the favourable reception it has 
met with. But he’is ever ready to patronize any 
thing that may tend to promote the cause of agri- 
culture. From what I have seen on his plantation, 
and learned from others, it may not be saying too 
much to pronounce him one of the most intelligent 
and enterprising agriculturists of this state. To 
him, are we indebted for what he modestly terms 
the nondescript hedge, but which, in honour of its 
enlightened inventor, should be transmitted to pos- 
terity by the name of “the Rowand hedge.” I, for 
one, will give it no other. ‘The beauty and value of 
this ean only be appreciated by those who have 
seen it. It is now just getting into bloom. Mr. 
Rewand has tastefully introduced among ft a pecu- 
liar species of yellow jessamine, with which the 
woods abound, and also interspersed here and there 
various coloured roses, which, combined with the 
large white blossom of the nondescript, form altoge- 
ther the most lovely sight that ever the eye beheld. 
As a hedge alone, it is excelled by none. When 
three years old, neither cow nor horse will attempt 
to pass, and at five, hardly a sparrow can get 
through. Although but a few years have elapsed 
since the first slip was set out, yet Mr. Rowand has 
already many miles of it upon his plantation, and 
he is still adding to it every year. Ido not remem- 
ber te have seen a pannel of fence upon the place. 
Even bis farm pens are enclosed with it. He show- 
ed me, also, the finest growth of oats I ever saw. 
One ‘ot contained fifteen acres, besides two others 
of eight or ten each; all drilled in rows fifteen 
inches apart, aud with the hoe. I 
uaderstand that this is the only method practiced 
here, the growth of grass and weeds being too ra- 
pid to allow its being sowed broad cast. While 
they have the labour necessary for the drill culture, 
they need not regret their inability to pursue our 
slovenly method. 

But what surprises me most, is the little use made 
here of the plough. A Virginia planter would 
scarcely believe that two are a full complement for 
a farm working 50 or 100 negroes; and that many 
extensive plantations have none at all. I am told 
that it is but a few years since they were introduc- 
ed; for | will not speak of that wretched caricature 
upon husbandry they call a shovel plough. One 
great preventive to the use of the plough and har- 
row, is the slovenly method practised here in clear- 
ing land. When a planter undertakes to clear a 
field, he thinks he has nothing to do but to fell the 
trees, chop off the limbs and burn the brush—as to 
removing the —— and trunks, it is what never 
enters his mind. He knows very well that they will 
rot, in time; but before this takes place, the soil is 
worn out, and then more land must be cleared. I 
passed several large fields that have been in con- 
tinued cultivation for twelve or fifteen years, which 
i might almost have crossed in any direction, b 
stepping upon the stumps and trunks of trees whic 
had been felled in the clearing. Of course, nothin 
but the hoe can be used here. 


It is to be ho 
that the example of suc) men as Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Rowand, and some others | could mention, will 
cause a better system to be pursued. There is but 
one way to make amends for the present low prices 


of produce; namely, by lessening the expenses of 
cultivation. There must be more work, with fewer 
negroes. Some of them must give place to the 
mule, which custs less in the first instance, is at less 
risk from sickness and casualties, and more cheaply 
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fed; while at the same time he will do more work 
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than half a dozen. Therefore, the plough—the 
ugh—the plough. 
- Yom. &e. F. H. SMITH. 


Charleston, S. C., March 9, 1827. 

We this day witnessed the trial of an agricultu- 
ral implement for planting and cultivating cotton, 
corn, rice, &c. invented by Mr. Francis H. Smith, 
of Virginia, of which the following is our opinion. 

Although the land upon which the experiment 
was made was rather unfavourable for the purpose, 
it being a hard trodden garden walk, none other 
being convenient, it nevertheless at one draught, 
threw up a list or ridge similar in every respect to 
that made in the usual way by the plough with 
three furrows. For this operation we consider two 
horses necessary. The list being thus formed, the 
proper fixtures were then applied, and at one ope- 
ration the trench was opened, the seed dropped at 
regular «distances, covered and rolled—and all much 
better than can be done by hand. It is equally well 
adapted for either corn or cotton, and may also be 
used for drilling rice. It was shewn to our satis- 
faction, that the quantity of seed to be passed at 
once may be regulated at pleasure. The cultiva 
tors were then applied so as to clear away the grass 
and weeds from both sides of the bed at once; and 
by fixing them again as they were in the first, while 
forming the list, they are made to hill the plant on 
both sides at one draught. Jn planting, one horse 
is sufficient; but in the operations of weeding and 
billing, two are requisite tu avoid treading down 
the crop. A cylinder was also shewn, to be used 
when drilling turnip or other smal) seeds, which, al- 
though we did not see tried, we are convinced will 
answer the purpose. 

Being perfectly satisfied with its performance in 
every respect, we do not hesitate to recommend it 
as a useful labour-saving machine, simple in‘its 
construction. and easily repaired. It is, however, 
necessary previeus to its being used, that the land 
be flushed, or broken with the plough, and thatit 
be free from stumps or other obstructions. 

CHARLES E. ROWAND, 
See’ry and Treas. So Ca. Agric. So. 

EDWD. BROWN, Cor. Sec. 

JOHN R. MATHEWES, — 


of 
FRED'K G. FRASER. 


March 12.—Pursuant to an invitation from Mr. 
Rowand, we this day attended at his plantation, to 
witness an experiment with Mr. Smith’s agricultu 
ral machine. It was put in operation upon a piece 
of land that was planted in potatoes last year, but 
unprepared for this occasion. It threw up a list at 
one draught similar to that made by the plough 
with three furrows, and planted cotton, corn and 
rice to our entire satisfaction. 

JOS. F. OLFEAR, 
F. TOUCHSTONE. 
€#These machines are made only by Sinclair & 
Moore, Baltimore, who are sole agents for the pa- 
tentee—price $27. ‘Those who plant the black seed 
cotton, should state it in their orders, as in this case 
a slight alteration is necessary in the construction, 
to prevent passing too many seed at once; other- 
wise they are always made adapted to the green 





WINTER FOOD FOR COWS. 


M. Chabert, the director of the Veterinary school 
at Alfort, had a number of cows which yielded twelve 
gallons of milk, every day; in his publication on the 
subject, he observes that cows fed in the winter upon 
dry substances, give less milk than those which are 
kept upon a green diet, and also that their mill loses 
much of its quality. He published the following 


recipe, by the use of which his cows afforded an 
equal quantity and quality of milk during the winter 
as during the summer:—“Take a bushel of potatoes, 
break them whilst raw, place them in a barrel stand- 
ing up, a * successively a layer of potatoes 
and a layer of bran, and a small quantity of yeast in 
the middle of the mass, which is thus left to ferment 
during a whole week, and when the vinous taste has 
pervaded the whole mixture, it is given to the cows 
who eat it greedily.” 





NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO- 
FITABLE PLANTS, 
Which infest the Farms in Chester county, Perin. 
(Continued from page 21.) 
No 7. 
Diapevcpaia.—Decanpria. 


Trifolium arvense. Stone clover. Welsh clover. 

A plant of no value, abundant iv poor old fields; 
tut easily deposed by improving the land and in- 
toducing other species of clover, or useful grasses. 

Syncenesia.—AgrQuatis. 

Leontodon tazacum. Dandelion. 

This foreigner is completely naturalized in all 
our pastures, and upland meadows. It is of no va- 
Ke to the agriculturist, but is not so much of a 
misance as to have attracted particular attention, 
o induced any effurts to eradicate it. 

Sonchus oleraceus. Sow thistle. 

A worthless foreigner, frequent in gardens and 
ciltivated lots, and requiring some attention to keep 
itin subjection. ‘This, and all other useless or in- 
jwrous plants, which produce seeds in great num 
bers, ought to be destroyed before they arrive at 
miturity. One or two native species of sonchus, of 
nogreater value than the foregoing, are frequent 
along fence rows, &c.; but they rarely intrude into 
open grounds, and are not troublesome. 

Vernonia noviboracensis. \ron weed. 

This is an obnoxious weed, especially in low 
meadow grounds, where negligent farmers are too 
apt to let it flourish. A moderate degree of care in 
cutting it out by the roots, will suffice to keep it 
down. The V. preealta, a larger species, but much 
resembling the foregoing, is also frequent along 
fences and the borders of thickets, and requires si- 


Edisto. | milar treatment. The stems of both plants become 


almost woody, when mature, and are injurious to 
scythes. 

Arctium lappa. Burdock. 

A well known foreign weed, and quite a nuisance 
where it is permitted to get ahead; but no neat far- 
mer tolerates it, to any extent, on his premises. It 
monopolizes much ground, and its burs are very 
annoying, by adhering to clothing, and matting the 
manes of horses and fleeces of sheep. It should 
be carefully cut up by the roots before the fruit is 
formed. The plant is often put in requisition, in 
the popular practice of physic; but it is of no value 
to the agriculturist. 

Cnicus lanceolatus. Common thistle. 

A vile foreign intruder, flourishing best on our 
richest land, Where neglected. As it produces great 
quantities of seed, which are widely disseminated 
by means of the pappus, or seed-down, it ought to 
be carefully extirpated before it blossoms. The 
same remark applies to all the species of thistle; 
and as they are biennials, they may all be subdued 
by proper attention. The negligence of a single 
farmer, in this. respect, may prove a source of per- 
petual annoyance to all his neighbours. 

Cnicus discolor. 

Cnicus odoratus. 

These two species occur in pasture fields, the 
former pretty frequently; and both require the same 
sort of attention as the common thistle. 





This is generally confined to low, moist grounds, 





27 


where it is pretty abundant. It is equally worthless 
with the other species, and requires the same treat- 
ment. 

This species of thistle is not quite so troublesome 
as the others, being mostly confined to thickets and 
fence rows, and not so formidably armed: but they 
are all perfect nuisances on a farm, and ought to be 
hunted of the premises. 

The Cnicus ervensis, or Canada thistle, which ie 
so annoying as to have induced legislative enact- 
ments against it, in New England, is happily un- 
known to us, as yet: but there ought to be a bright 
look-out kept for its approaches. 

ium perfoliatum. ‘Thorough stem. Bone- 
set. Indian sage. 

This plant possesses valuable medicinal proper- 
ties; but it has no value in an agricultural point of 
view, and is often so abundant in low, moist mea- 
dow grounds, as to be objectionable. The scythe, 
at the proper season, is ae the most eligible 
instrument for keeping ifn due subjection. 

( To be continued. ) 











FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 4. 

Extracts from G. Sinclair's Hortus Gramineus—with 
occasional notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
dent. 

(Continued from p. 21.) 

The following details are intended to shew the 
nature of those sals which have been employed in 
this series of experiments on grasses. 

1. Poor Siliceous Sandy Soil. 

400 grains deprived of its moisture, consisted of 
Fine sand, chiefly siliceous $37 grains. 
Carbonate of lime, or chalk - 2 
Decomposing vegetable matter, de- 

structible by fre . . 
Silica, or the pure matter of the 


earth of flints i he oe 
Alumina, or the pure matter of clay 10 
Oxide of iron... : ; 5 
Soluble matter, principally saline 2 
Loss 8 

400 


2. Siliceous Sandy Soil, or Hungry Sand. 
400 grains, deprived of moisture, gave of 
ine siliceous sand ° 355 grains. 
Carbonate of lime, or chalk 4 
Decomposing vegetable matter de- 


structible by fire . : . 6 
Silica, or the pure matter of the 
earth of flints . ° . il 
Alumina, or pure clay - ; : 6 
Oxide of iron . ° ° ° 3 
Soluble vegetable and saline matters 3 
ios 6. C8 
400 


Obs. This soil, which was comparatively barren 
without the frequent application of large portions 
of manure, and which had only a transient effect, 
was permanently fertilized by the application of te- 
nacious clay, (No. 8.) 

8. Heath Soil, or Black Siliceous Moor Soil. 

400 grains, déprived of moisture, gave of 

Fine sand, principally siliceous $15 grains. 

Decomposing vegetable matter 65 

ik 

Alumina, or the pure matter of clay 

Qsideofiron .- -. - . 

Soluble matter, "pan vegeta- 
ble extract an eute ol 
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4 Rich Siliceous Soil, or Rich Sandy Soil. 
ins, deprived of moisture, afforded of 
ine sand, chiefly siliceous and part- : 
ly calcareous - ‘ . 298 grains. 
Coarse gravel : . ; 9 
Carbonate of lime, or chalk : 8 
Carbonate of magnesia . . i 
Decomposing vegetable matter de- 


400 


structible by fire $0 
Silica. . ° ; . $1 
Alumina, or the matter of pure clay 8 

_ Oxide of iron. ‘ é 4 


Soluble matter, consisting of vege- 
table extract and phosphate of 


lime 
Loss oy 


400 


Obs. This soil, when on a clayey subsoil, pro- 
duced large crops two successive seasons, but 
afterwards required a s@gular supply of manure. 
When the subsoil was porous, or consisted of gra- 
vel, the produce was very inferior. It is properly a 
hungry soil, and requires an addition of clay and 
calcareous earth to render it permanently fertile. 


5. Sandy Loam, or Brompton Common Loam. 


we 





400 grains, deprived of moisture. consisted of 
ine sand, partly siliceous and part- 

lv caleareous - . . - 280 grains. 
Carbonate of lime - ane Hd 4 
Carbonate of magnesia . . 1 
Decomposing vegetable matter 19 
SE ee ant se om ee AD 
Alumina, or matter of pure ¢lay 15 
Oxide of iron . ; - : 4 
Soluble matter, principally regeta- 

ble extract oad sulphate ofpotash 4 

Lose «20 
400 


Obs. This soil affords an illustration of the term 
loam, in its general acceptation among husbandmen 
and gardeners in the neighbourhood of London. 


6. Rich Black Clayey Loam, 


400 ins of the entire soil consisted of 
ater of absorption . 65 grains 
Fine sand ‘ , 165 
Carbonate of lime 20 
Vegetable matter 39 
Silica . . . 61 
Alumina . P 20 


Oxide of iron . | : : . 5 
Soluble matter, saline and vegetable 4 
Loss 21 


400 
7. Clayey Loam. 


400 grains, freed from moisture, gave of 
Fine sand, partly calcareous and 


partly siliceous 190 grains. 
Carbonate of lime 8 
Vegetable matter 18 
Silica ua 110 
Ajumina . 58 
Oxide of iron .- ‘ . ‘ 7 
Soluble vegetable and saline mat- 
ters, principally sulphate of amg- 
nesia é : ; ; ‘ 5 
Loss 4 
400 
8. Tenacious Clay. 
400 ins, deprived of moisture, consisted of 
ine sand . . ‘ 159 grains. 
Vegetable matter 10 
Carbonate of lime 25 





Carbonate of magnesia. ; 2 
Silica . i ; 111 
Alumina . 55 


Oxide of iron ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 

Soluble saline matter, chiefly sul- 
phate of lime, and a little sulphate 
of magnesia . "tn 


Loss 


11 
19 


400 
9. Rich Alluvial Soil, partly formed by the Deposi- 
sition of flowing Water. 
rains, deprived of moisture, gave 
Fine sand . . . . ° 
Aluminous stones 


of - 
115 grains. 
70 


400 


Carbonate of lime. . — 
Decomposing vegetable and animal 
matter ; . . . 34 
Silica . 100 
Alumina .- 28 
Oxide of iron : 13 
Suiphate of lime or gypsum. 2 


Soluble vegetable and saline matters 7 
Loss - 8 


400 


Obs. Of all the soils employed in the exper- 
ments, this one was the most productive: it we 
upon a porous subsoil; all the superior grasses flot- 
rished here in an extraordinary degree: it therefo 
offers data whereby to judge of the comparati 
value of soils for grasses. 


10. Vegetable Mould. 
400 grains, freed from moisture, gave of 


inesand . . . + « 231 grais. 
Undegompounded vegetable fibre 13 
Decomposing vegetable fibre 57 
Silica . ° : 50 
Alumina . ‘ ° . ; 18 
Soluble matter, principally vegeta- 
ble extract ‘ . ° 
Oxide of iron - . 2 
Loss 25 
400. 


11. Active Peat, or Fertile Peat Moss. 


400 grains, freed from moisture, gave of 
‘ine siliceous sand . 


. - 156 grains. 
Undecompounded vegetable fibre 2 


Decomposing vegetable matter 110 
Muriate of lime . ° , , 4 
Silica , ° 102 
Alumina . . 16 
Oxide of iron - é ° . 4 
Soluble vegetable and saline matter 4 
Loss 2 

400 


12. Inert Peat, or Barren Peat Moss. 


ins, freed from moisture, consisted of 
ine pure siliceous sand 29 grains. 


400 


Inert vegetable ma . . 289 
Alumina . : 14 
Oxide of iron . ° ; ; $0 
Soluble vegetable matter, contain- 
ing also sulphate of potash 11 
And, sulphate of hme, or gypsum 12 
Loss 15 
400 


In one instance, beds of these soils, (No. 2 and 
No. 8 excepted,) -were arranged in the order in 
which they have just now been mentioned. Seeds 
of al] the grasses peculiar to each soil, were sown 
on distinct spaces of each bed. The seeds of the 
different grasses vegetated on all the sbdils, exce 


on the inert peat (No. 12,) which remained ‘com- 
pletely barren. In the ensuing season, it was re- 
markable to see the different degrees of luxuriance 
exhibited by the same species of grass on different 
soils. The superior grasses, or those which consti- 
tute the produce of rich ancient pasture lands, form- 
ed nearly a perfect convex ridge of grass; beginning 
at the r siliceous sandy soil (No. 1,) where they 
were the most diminutive, they gradually increased 
in luxuriance, till they reached the bed of rich al- 
luvial soil (No. 9,) and afterwards decreased in the 
quantity of produce, till they terminated at the in- 
ert peat (No. 12.) It is of importance to observe, 
however, that after the second year, this order of 
luxuriance did not continue in the same p rtion. 
The rich siliceous sandy soil, on the fourth and fifth 
year, was greatly inferior in produce to what it 
was on the second and third, and the produce of 
the pvor siliceous sandy soil decreased annually in 
= after the second year. The produce of 
the sandy loam, and clayey loam, continued much 
the same; but the rich alluvial soil, and rich clayey 
loam, increased in the quantity of produce till the 
fifth year, and have since continued, with but a 
trifling diminution in the weight of their annual 
crate one no manure in any instance has been 
ied. 

y referring to the details which shew the com- 
position of the rich siliceous sandy soil, which soon- 
est became deficient of produce, it appears that the 
finely divided matter contains more of decomposing 
vegetable matter, in proportion to the earthy in- 
gredients, than that of the rich alluvial soil, and of 
the clayey loams. The proportion of sand to the 
finely divided matter is likewise much greater in 
that soil than in the others, whose productive pow- 
ers seemed rather to increase for five successive 
years. 

A space of the poor siliceous soil was richly ma- 
nured, and the produce of grass for two years ex- 
ceeded that of the rich siliceous soil which had no 
manure; but on the fifth year was so much reduced 
ai hardly to equal its original produce. These facts 
confirm the opinion, that certain soils may produce 
large ¢ of grain or other annual crops, but are 
nevertheless unfit for the production ef the superior 
perennial grasses. 

It may be said, that as the want of a due propor- 
tion of finely divided earthy ingredient is all that is 
needed to render these soils equal to the best, the 
clay, chalk, &c. may be applied in sufficient quan- 
tity to effect so desirable an end. In the instance 
of the rich siliceous soil, and all others of a similar 
nature, this may be effected under ordinary circum- 
stances with liitle trouble, and at a moderate ex- 
pense. But we shall find, on referring to the de- 
tails which shew the composition of the poor sili- 
eeous sandy soil, (No. 1,) for instance, that the ex- 
pense of applying so large a quantity of ingredients 
as that soil requires, would exceed the value of the 
improvement under ordinary circumstances. A 
chemical examination of these soils affords the clear- 
est evidence to determine what degree of improve- 
ment they are susceptible of receiving, to be of the 
most advantage, whether for the production of the 
1 a perennial grasses, or for annual crops 
only. 

The composition of the tenacious clay (No. 8,) 
shews that it contains all the ingredients necessa 
for the improvement of the poor siliceous | 
(No. 1,) except that of decomposing vegetable 
and animal matter, which is to be supplied by ma- 
nure. 

A cubic inch of that clay, when newly dug, 
weighs 700.8 grains; when freed from moisture, 584 
grains. Suppose one cubic inch of clay to be ap- 
plied to 29 cubic ioches of the soil, it would reduce 
the Fae geze8 of sand, and increase the proportion 
of finely divided earthy matter, of its former com- 





position, in the following degree: 
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cubic inch siliceous sandy soil, as before |long they may have been under pasture and supe-| ed to communicate it for publication in the ‘“Far- 

‘ ¢ tated, consists of ae: reed eindndatinah; paints a different class of grass | mer,” (should the Editor approve of it,) with the 

Fine sand. tie . 434.875 grains.|es of inferior merits. The produce of peat bogs,| view to induce others to make the trial, and with 

Decomposing vegetable matter 7.35 and of low wet soils likewise, for the most pat, the hope of its ultimate success. I shall simply 

Carbonate of lime or chalk 49 consists of ses which differ from those above | state the facts, as they have occurred immediately 


Silica, or the earth of flints . 13.475 «| 
Alomina, or the matter of clay 7.35 


Oxide of iron. ‘ ‘ $.675 
Soluble vegetable and saline mat- 
ters . . $6.75 


Carbonate of magnesia. 
1 cubic inch of the tenacious clay, added to 29 of the 
soil, alters the proportions in one cubic inch. to 
Finesand . . 428.1171 grains. 
Decomposing vegetable matter 7.5916 
Carbonate of lime or chalk 5.956 
er , 18.4278 


Alumina 9.7816 
Oxide of iron . $9.418 

Soluble saline matter . 4.0876 
Carbonate of magnesia 0.0978 


The quantity of clay necessary to effect the 
above alteration in an acre of the siliceous soil to 
the depth of six inches, and the probable expense 
attending it, appear to be as follows: : 

One acre of land, six inches deep, contains 
$7,635,840 cubic inches. A cart-load, or one ton 
of clay, contains 21,479. 43 cubic inches; which, ap- 
plied in the proportion of one part to 19, as above, 
shews that 60 cart loads, or 745.81 cubic feet of 
clay, are requisite to effect that change in its na- 
ture 


In ordinary cases, the expense of digging, filling, 
and spreading the clay, is 33d per cart load; conse- 
uently the expense per acre would be eighteen 
shillings and nine pence, exclusive of cartage. Now 
if the soil thus improved be compared with any of 
the preceding soils that are mentioned as fitted for 
the growth of the superior perennial grasses, it vill 
appear to be still very far from their natural compo- 
sition, and proportionally less adapted to the growth 
of these grasses. Even to bring it near to the na“ 
ture of the sandy loam, (No. 6,) it would require 
800 loads per acre: therefore, though this soil is 
unfit for the growth of the superior grasses, itis 
capable of great improvement for the production of 
grain or bulbous crops, by the application of clay 
and calcareous matter; it will thereby require less 
manure, and better sustain the effects of a conimu- 
ance of dry weather. 

The rich siliceous soil may have its nature 
changed, to resemble that of the sandy loam, by the 
application of two parts of clay to twenty-nine of 
soil, or 120 loads to the acre. : 

The above facts and observations mag likewise 
shew, in some measure, ene out of myny of the 
very useful practical purposes to which the results 
of a chemical examination of soils may be made 
subservient. 

The subsgil is of as much importance in deter- 
mining the fitness or unfitness of a soil for the 
growth of the superior grasses. as the nature of the 
surface -soil; and, indeed, when it is considered that 
the latter may have its nature completely changed, 
under favourable circumstances, with little troubke 
and at a moderate expense, while the nature of the 
subsoil can only be partially corrected under any 
circumstances, it may therefore be said to be of the 
first importance in this inquiry. 

In the following details of experiments, the na- 
ture of the subsoil is therefore mentioned, and mote 
particularly in instances where one soil has been 
cultivated on different subsoils. 

The most productive old pasture lands consist of 
soils of an intermediate quality as to moisture ard 
dryness, varying in the degree of fertility according 
to the manner of management, or the frequency of 
hay crops, and the exclusion of top-dressing with 
menure; but the grasses which constitute their pro- 
duce are the same. Dry elevated soils, however 


ntioned, in regard to value as well as botanical 
distinctions. The respective merits and compara 
tive value, therefore, of the different grasses natu- 
ral to these particular situations, will probably be 
more readily and conveniently seen, if every spe- 
cies be considered under its own particular soil, and 
compared with those that are naturally combined 
with it. (To be continued.) 
——————eeeeee___s_ 

HORTICULTURE. 


GRAPES. 
Mk. SqInNER, Newbern, N. C., March, 1827. 

To “One of your Subscribers in Alabama,” I say, 
thai the vine, from the grapes of which 60 gallons 
and upwards of wine were made, is of the sort call- 
ed about here the “Hickman grape,” and at Roan- 
oke island the ““Scuppernong grape.” ‘The grape 
is white, has a thick skin, sweet juice, and as large 
as a hog’s eye. The vine is smooth, . ith small 
leares. In our climate, latitude 35, and forty miles 
from the sea, this grape ripens in September, and 
eat) well. 

tt is cultivated by the hand of nature. It is nei- 
ther ploughed, hoed, nor pruned, but is left to the 
vagaries of its own ramifications. All the assistance 
it tas derived from art, is its having been placed 
and kept upon a scaffvld, head high from the earth, 
composed of forks stuck in the ground and crossed 
with fence rails. It resembles an uncombed head. 
Its shade keeps down the weeds and grass beneath 
it, and it never fails to produce a large crop of 
fruit. It is propagated from a cutting, and is twelve 
years old; covers a space of earth filty feet square. 
Twenty-five of them can be placed upon an acre, 
and will yield Hons of wine. 

The quality of wine will depend upon the skill 
of the vigneron. Upon this subject I am ignorant. 
When my wine was first made it was cqactling and 
agreeable, and must have resembled Champagne 
Not understanding the treatment necessary to per- 
fect the vinous process, which | have since learned 
is my complicated, it has passed the vinous zest, 
and is now too acid to be called good. Its colour 
is amber. 

The attempt to make this wine was my first es. 
say. Since, | have discovered that too little was 
done to insure success. When I again touch the 
subject, perhaps a more agreeable result may issue 
from it. 

We have, in our w6ods, an abundance of vines, 
generally bearing grapes. Their pleasure is to 
climb to the tops of trees, as if to give their fruit 
to the birds, in preference to the foxes. In clear- 
ing our lands of its timber, there are annually de- 
stroyed vast numbers of them. Thus they are dis- 
appearing, together with the forests in which they 
grew. It is © agen that some friendly hand will 
rescue them from an entire destruction, by assem- 
bling their varieties in a vineyard. 











PEACH TREES. 
Montgomery county, Md., 3d mo. 18, 1827. 
Respected Frienp, 

So many plans have been recommended for pre- 
serving our peach trees from destruction by the 
worm, and so many of them have failed to answer 
the purpose intended, that, perhaps, he who recom 
mends any thing new, need make no very sanguine 
calculations upon its being generally used, at least 
until well tested. 

Bat notwithstanding all this, such has been the 





result of an experiment of mine, that | have resolv- 





under my own observation. Four years since, [ 
planted four peach trees in my garden; very near 
them came up two volunteers; upon one of these I 
budded six or seven different kinds. It of course 
became an object of particular attention. In the 
autumn of 1825, 1 took from the roots of these 
trees a number of worms, and from this particular 
tree there were nine taken. In the early part of 
the succeeding summer they were again examined, 
and with about the same result. Several of these 
trees, by this time, were very much injured by 
means of the fissures made in the bark during the 
search, independent of what had been sustained by 
the worms 

The earth immediately surrounding the roots of 
four of them was then removed, (among this num- 
ber was the tree from which so many worms were 
taken,) for about the depth of 14 or 2 inches, and 
the same in width. Thus making room for the ap- 
plication of, say one quart of a composition made 
up of equal parts of cow dung and clay, which 
were mixed together with a little water, so as to 
form a kind of mortar. This was carefully plas- 
tered round such parts of the roots as were expos- 
ed, and extended up the body, perhaps two inches 
above the surface of the ground. The earth which 
had been removed, was then laid round it, but not 
elevated above the surrounding surface. This com- 
position soon became hard, and would occasionally 
crack; but these were closed by the washing of a 
rain. Thus these trees remained until a few days 
since, when upon aclose examination, it was found 
that the four trees treated in this manner, had not 
only entirely escaped any further injury, but the 
wounds heretofore made had almost entirely healed, 
and the bark exhibited a healthy appearance. 

Not so with the other two; they were surrounded 
with gum, and upon removing the earth from the 
roots, the wounds did not appear to be healed, and 
a number of worms were extracted. 

Respectfully, thy friend, 
J.S, Skinner. THOS. P. STABLER. 





ON TRIMMING FRUIT TREES. 
Westchester, 3d mo., 15, 1827, 
EsteemMer FRIEND, 

My health seems at present rather flattering; that 
being the case, I thought I would write a little for 
the Pasmae, thinking that probably my mite would 
be acceptable; and, if not, it could only be rejected. 

The time being nearly at hand for triu.ming fruit 
trees, I thought it would be acceptable to those 
having it to do, to obtain my little experience on the 
subject, as it is possible for the greatest to learn 
from the most insignificant. 

Some years ago there came an old German to my 
father’s, just from Germany, wishing te obtain wor 
for a day or two, to ‘a to bear his expenses on 
his journey westward. He said our orchard was in 
bad case, and wanted trimming, and he would like 
to do it. He pulled off pieces of dead bark, and 


.| shewed great quantities of insects’ eggs that were 


deposited there, which he said would hatch in the 
summer, and injure the fruit; that all this bark 
should be taken off with an old sickle, or drawing 
knife. We had trimmed it in the usual manner, but 
he found as much to do as though we had not been 
in it. ‘he common practice is to take an axe or 
hatchet, and chop off the limb, perhaps one, two or 
three inches from the main body or limb, leaving a 
stump that must die and decay to the very heart 
of the body or limb from which it grew. Our 
German’s instrament wes the saw, with which he 
would cut the limbs and stumps off as close to the 
parent as possible, saying that the bark would grow 
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over that summer. But I find that in order to have 
it grow over, the trimming must not be done before 
the sap has commenced running. If done in the 
winter, the wound becomes dead and aupenee be- 
fore nature has furnished any supply for healing it. 
‘The old man finished his work, made the trees look 

uite white and smooth; and the result has been 
that the orchard has not been equalled by any ia 
the neighbourhood, either for smoothness of fruit, 
uniformity in bearing, or flavour of the fruit. 

I remain, affectionately, thy friend, 

To J. S. Sxuvner. JOSEPH KERSEY. 

P. 8. If you wish to drive rats from your stable, 
keep your sheep in it, if you wish them back again 
keep your hogs in it. 

li our milk maids would wish to save themselves 
the trouble of stripping the cows after milking, let 
them do as the calves or lambs do, viz: keep the 
udder well shook up, and mix the rich milk that 
floats on the top with the other, and let it all come 
together. 





GRAPES. 

We have only room, at present, for a small notice 
correcting an error which has been pretty general- 
ly circulated, respecting the culture of the ~~ 
for the manufacture of American wines. Mr 
Carr, in an article published in the Democratic 
Press, observes: “Some time lasi summer the editors 
of a Trenton newspaper mentioned some wine, 
made by me, and added, that it was made from the 
Biand, or Powel, grape. I cannot imagine how this 
mistake arose, but, the wine, which they noticed in 
such flattering terms, was made entirely from the 
Alexander grape, and not from ‘he Powel grape as 
there stated. The latter grape ro doubt may prove 
to be a valuable wine grape, sou\h of Pennsylvania, 
but here, like most of the foreiga grapes attempted 
to be cultivated, it does not ripen with sufficient 
regularity to place any dependence on the crop,— 
whereas the /lexander grape rarely fails in yielding 
good crops.” Mr. C. also adds, 

“At the time Mr. Bartram wrote the description 
of our native grapes, he was of opinion that the Bull, 
or Bullet grape, as it is called in the southern 
states, would prove the most valuable native grape 
to he cultivated for wine, but subsequent observa 
tion induced him to change this opinion, as I heard 
him remark to the late Bernard M’Mahon, a short 
time before the death of the latter gentleman, that 
the believed the Alexander grape to be the most 
suitable for cultivation, in Pennsylvania, as a wine 

rape.” To this M'Mahon replied, that ‘from his 
Foontedes and observation of the European grapes, 
he felt satisfied, that if they would even stand our 
climate, and bear well, still he would prefer the 
Alexander, as the best wine grape, and most to be 
depended on.’ To those who knew Mr. M’Mahon 
it would be unnecessary to say, that no person was 
more competent to judge; (and we had good wine 
from the Jlerander grape, on the table at the time.) 
1 mentioned the preceding conversation to the late 
Mr. Legaux, and he informed me that he entirely 
coincided in the opinion of the above gentleman, on 
the good quality of the Alexander grape. And Mr. 
Adium, in his valuable ‘Memoir on the cultivation 
of the vine in Amerira,’ says that he made a wine 
from this grape which is pronounced equal to the 
best wine of France.” Sat. Ev. Post. 





(From Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. ) 
How to pesrroy Carerru.cars in an Oncuarp. 
Plant, according to its size, from one to four 
plants of bird-cherry, (Prunus Padus;) almost the 
whole of the caterpillars and butterflies within one 
hundred or two hundred yards, will resort to that 
lant. ‘The appearance of the bird cherry will be 
ideous, but the fruit trees will be sale—Agricul. 
Journal of Bavaria, April 1825. 


_|the Farmer, without cost—al 





~ Grapes in Story. 1 
In the neighbourhood of Termini they cultivate 
above forty one varieties, the names of which are 


given in L’ Ape di Palermo for 1322. 
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HA‘ND MILLS—HORSE MILLS, &c. 


{In publishing the following, and asking from our 
correspondents any information which | be the 
result of observation and experience, we take occa- 
sion to mention that numerous inquiries have been 
made of us in regard to a Horse mill, alleged to 
have been put up on one of the estates of General 
Van Rensellaer. To all inquiries of this kind, one 
general answer may be given—that we put all we 
know that is deemed worthy of communication, in 
the Farmer. We keep back nothing; and when our 
patrons wish for information, we repeat, that the 
better way is to frame queries. as brief, and as mech 
to the point as possible, and send them for publica 
tion in fhe Farmer. On the other hand, the inven- 
tors of useful machines and implements, connected 
with agriculture and rural economy, are once again 
invited to describe them, and their advantages, in 
stating the pree, 
and such proofs of their practical utility as they «an 
exhibit.] 

Eglington, near Red Hook Landing, 
Sir, Duchess co , N. Y., Oct. 28, 1826 

As I wish to save the trouble and avoid the bss 
of time in sending my grain to a neighbouring null, 
[am anxious to procure a machine for grindng 
corn, oats, wheat, rye, &c. to which horse pover. 
or that of a man, may be applicable; will you do 
me the kindness, therefore, to inform me of the dest 
kind of mill of this description, as well as the pace, 
and the place where it may be procured? When | 
was in New York,a few months ago, | saw a mill 
of this description which appeared to work ex 
tremely well. It is called “Fowkes’ patent porta 
ble foot and hand grain mill—the first division con 
taining a corn-sheller, corn-grinder, and straw-cut 
ter; the second division consisting of a fanning 
mill.” The latter is separable from the first divi 
sion, although they may be attached and worked by 
the same power, either with the feet or hands, or 
by both. The price of this machine is $50. Before 
purchasing it, however, | should like to have the 
opinion of some one who had seen it in operation 
for some time; and if some of your agricultural 
friends, who may have had the opportunity of form- 
ng an opinion upon the subject, will give you the 
information, you will do me a distinguished favour 


by communicating it to me as soon as you possibly | 


can. You will oblige me by informing me of the 
name of the best and cheapest threshing machine, 
with which you may be acquainted. 





PERPENDICULAR GRAIN MILL. 

Dear Sir, Virginia, Oct. 28, 1826. 

In your valuable journal of the 6th inst. mention 
is made of a perpendicular grain mill, now in opera 
tion on the property of Gen. Van Rensellaer near 
Albany. Now, could you obtain and publish a 
drawing of this mil), with such explanations as 
would enable a common millwright to build them,* 
it would confer a favour on many living where mills 
and mill streams are scarce, particularly on a con 
stant reader, and . 


Your most obed't serv’t, 

(* The mill is no doubt patented. We inquired of 
Gen. V. but he either knew little of it, or had little con- 
fidence in it. It is most probable that the General, as 
is his way, has, without much re to the cost of it, 
allowed one to be put up, as an experiment, for benefit, 
if any could be derived from it, to his tenants and 
neighbours. } 
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(From Hints for the Improvement of Early Education 
and Nursery Discipline.) 

, Avruoriry anp Osepience. 

All who are engaged in bringing up children 
must, necessarily, possess a certain share of author- 
ity or power over them. ‘This power, being the 
chief instrument in education, it is to the injudicious 
use which is made of it, that many of the prevalent 
defects among children are to be ascribed. On the 
one hand, we may observe self-indulgence, insub- 
ordination, and disobedience: on the other, a broken 
and depressed spirit, one of the most serious and 
least curable evils which ill-management, on the 
part of those who govern, can occasion. The for- 
mer, arising from a weak, indecisive, and irregular 
exercise of authority; the latter, irom coldness and 
severity. 

It is our business to steer as clear as possible be- 
tween these opposite evils—bearing in mind that it 
is essential to the welfare of children to know how 
to obey, to submit their wills, and to bear a denial; 
while at the same time, their minds should be left 
free and vigorous, open to every innocent enjoy- 
ment, and unfettered by the thraldom of fear. We 
shall best unite these important advantages by an 
authority, firm but affectionate, equally free from 
peevishness or ill temper, and an excess of indul- 
gence, regular and consistent, never unnecessarily 
called into action, but, always, with effect; exercis- 
ed with a simple view to the good of those under 
our care, according to the dictates of judgment, 
and from the principle of love; for the reproofs, 
corrections, and restraints, which are necessarily 
imposed upon children, should spring from love, as 
well as the encouragements and indulgencies which 
we bestow upon them: 

——_—_——— ‘‘Such authority, in shew, 

When most severe, and must’ring all its force, 

Is but the graver countenance of love; 

Whose favour, like the clouds of spring, may low’r, 
And utter, now and then, an awful voice, 

But has a blessing in its darkest frown, 
Threat’ning, at once, and nourishing the plant.” 

Authority thus guarded, combining in right pro- 
portion, decision and mildness, will produce in the 
subjects of it, an invaluable union of happy freedom 
and ready obedience. 

Decision of character is essential to success in the 
business of education. “Weakness in every form 
tempts arrogance: when a firm decisive spirit is 
recognised it is curious to see how the space clears 
around aman, and leaves him room and freedom. 
I have known several parents, both fathers and 
mothers, whose management of their families has 
answered this description, and has displayed a strik- 
ing example of the facile complacency with which 
a number of persons, of different ages and disposi- 
tions, will yield to the decisions of a firm mind 
acting on an equitable and enlightened system.’* 
But while we do justice to this great and must 
effectual quality, it must never be forgotten that 
decision, when untempered by affection, and un- 
poised by a wise, considerate, generous estimate of 
the rights of others, too quickly degenerates into 
sternness and severity. 

And is not authority, often converted into an in- 
strument of evil rather than of good, by being exert- 
ed for self gratification, from temper, from pure 
and sometimes from that love of rule which closely 
berders upon tyranny? 

What is more common, too, than a frequent, 
weak, irritating exercise of power, which teases the 
child, and frets his temper, while it rarely com- 
mands his obedience? 

A nurse forbids a child to meddle with the pen 


—) 








* Foster’s Essay on Decision of Character. 

















———E 
and ink with which he is playing, but he goes on, 


®and decision, have told the child that she forbade 
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as if deaf to her voice. She repeats her prohibition, 
in a louder and more peevish tone, “Don’t do so, I 
will tell vour papa, I shall punish you if you go on.” 
The child obeys, perhaps, for a minute, but havin 
often heard the like threats, and as rarely foun 
them executed, he soon creeps to the table, and 
again lays hold of the forbidden objects. 
The nurse complains how unmanageable are her 
children, little supposing that she herself is the 
use! 
“she should, in the first instance, with kindness 


his playing with ink and pens, and therefore that it 
must not be done. Should more be necessary, let 
her add that, in case of his once again transgress- 
ing, she shall be obliged to send him out of the 
room, or to take him to his papa. 

The absolute necessity of executing these threats 
has already been remarked. : 

When the child sees his attendant rise to do it, 
he will, very often, then relent, and then submit, 
promising to repeat his offence no more; but this 
should make no difference; it would be merely 
adding to future trouble, and to future disobedi- 
ence. Our word, once passed, must not be broken. 

Also, if a child be fretting, or crying, it will little 
avail to say that he is naughty, and to order him, 
many times, to be still. Rather let him be told, 
that if,in five minutes, (for we should aliow him 
time to recover himself,) be is not perfectly quiet, 
he must be removed from the table, or sent into the 
next room. : 

In such cases, it is of comparatively little use to 
threaten punishment, generally —we should always 
state the particular privation which we mean to im 


se 

itis the result of experience that authority is to 
be established, rather by actions than words. What 
is vulgarly called scolding, is altogether unnecessary, 
the government of the tongue is therefore essential 
to those engaged in the business of education. In 
mind and action we should be firm; in manner, roild 
and quiet It is a common mistake to talk too 
much, to make too much noise, in managing chil- 
dren. A multiplicity of words—complaints—en- 
couragements——re bukes—-threats—-but, nothing 
done, nothing effected, when, probably, one decid 
ed action would have acocunplchad the object 
without further trouble. 

For example; a child gives way to temper and 
passionate crying at his morning dressing —The 
nurse prolongs the evil and adds to the noise, by 
her upbraidings and persuasions. which, at the mo- 
ment of irritation, of course, avail nothing. She 
had better be silent at the time, calmly pursuing 
her usual course, and at breakfast, should ber mis- 
tress approve it, the offender may be deprived of 
some little indulgence which the other children are 
enjoying. Only let her take care to do this with 
kindness, explaining the reason of her conduct, but 
not upbraiding bim with his fault; assuring him of 
the pain it gives her to deprive him of any gratifi- 
cation, and of the pleasure she will feel, in bestow- 
ing the same upon him, when his behaviour shall 
deserve it. This mode of proceeding will effect 
more, than an abundant repetition of mere admoni- 
tions and rebukes. 

So, also, if a child behave unusually well, or ob- 
tain some victory over himsel!, encouragement will 
leave a more beneficial and more lasting impression, 
if, instead of aying any thing to him at the time, 
we take an early opportunity of bestowing some 
favour upon him, reminding him of the cause of this 
indulgence, and, then, expressing our approbation 
of his conduct. 

With children, a vigilant superintendence is re- 
quired, but not a frequent interference. 

The object of education, “is to preserve them 
from evil, not from childishness.” 


We should, therefore, be very lenient to those 
errors, which are more “the defects of the age than 
of the individual,” and which time, there is little 
doubt, will remove, reserving our authority to be 
exercised with the more effect, on important occa- 
sions—such occasions, as bear upon fundamental 
principles and moral habits. 

Children must, and should be, children still, and 
it is our duty to sympathize with them as such; to 
impose upon them no unnecessary restraint, to grant 
them every harmless gratification, and, as far as 
possible, to promot< their truest enjovment, remem- 
bering, that, aithough the day is often cloudy, yet 
it is mercifully ordered that the dawn of life should 
be bright and happy, unless by mismanagement, it 
be rendered otherwise. . 

It may, at “first sight, appear inconsistent with 
what has been just said, strongly to recommend 
that the will be effectually subjected in very early 
childhood. This object must be obtained, if we 
would proceed in the business of education, with 
comfort, or ensure the welfare and happiness of our 
children. A portion of stricter discipline may, for 
a time, be required, but discipline, be it ever re- 
membered, is perfectly compatible with the tender- 
est sympathy and the most affectionate kindness. 
Many persons who allow themselves to treat chil. 
dren, during their earliest years, merely us play- 
things, humouring their caprices, and sacrificing, to 
present fancies, their future welfare, when the charm 
of infancy is past, commence a system of restraint 
and severity; and betray displeasure and irritability 
at the very defects, of which they themselves have 
laid the foundation. But if authority has been 
thoroughly established in the beginning of life, we 
shall have it the more in our power to grant liberty 
and indulgence, and to exercise a genial influence 
over our children, when their feelings are ripening, 
and when their affection and confidence toward 
their parents are of increasing importance. Amidst 
the various objects of education, the cultivation of 
confidential habits is too often overlooked even by 
affectionate and attentive parents. They are, per- 
haps, obeyed, respected, and beloved; but this is 
not sufficient. If, in addition, a parent can be to 
her children the familiar friend, the unreserved 
confidant, the sympathizing partner in their joys 
and sorrows, hopes and disappointments, a hold on 
the mind is obtained, which will continue when 
authority ceases, and prove a safeguard through the 
most critical period of life. 

It is important, in the management of children, 
to make but few rules, and to be unalterably firm 
in enforcing those which are made—to give no 
needless commands—but to see that those given 
are strictly —_— We should also be cautious of 
employing authority on occasions in which it is 
likely to be exerted in vain; or of commanding what 
we cannot enforce. If, for example, we’ desire a 
child to bring a book, and he refuse, we can clasp 
the book in his hand, and oblige him to deliver it. 
But if we have imprudently declared that he shall 
not dine or walk til] he has repeated a poem, or 
spoken a particular sentence, should he choose to 
resist, we cannot compel him; and this affords an 
obstinate child the opportunity for obtaining a 
victory over those to whom he ought to submit. 

There are cases in which children, without any 
ill intention, are unable to obey; and in these, also, 
they should not be commanded. Of this, personal 
tricks are an example:—* My dear, don’t bite your 
nails,” may be repeated a dozen times in the course 
of a lesson; but such is the force of habit, that the 
hand still, involuntarily finds its way to the mouth 
If we are determined to overcome the propensity, 
it must be done by some external restraint, as by 
fastening the hand in a glove, &c.;—not by com- 
mands, which, as they cannot be obeyed, serve only 
to impair the habit of ready obedience. 





It is the part of wisdom, as far as possible, so to 





exercise authority, that it should be considered as 
inviolable, never to be disobeyed or contemned with 
ye 

he restraint of the tongue, which has before 
been mentioned as necessary to those who educate, 
is one of the most important habits te be enforced 
also upon children themselves, and is a great secur- 
ity to proper submission under authority; forming 
no small part of that self-subjection, which is essen- 
tial to true discipline. ee and disrespect- 
ful language is not to be allowed; for this, once ad- 
mitted, is the certain harbinger of actual insubordi- 
nation, and a train of other evils. 





STAG HOUNDS. 
Exraract to rag Eniror—patep 
Str, Brooklyn, Nov. 17, 1826. 

I have not been unmindful of the stag hounds; 
the result of inquiry is, that a full bred stag is not 
to be found on this island, (Long Island.) The only 
hounds that have actually been known to be stags, 
were owned by the late General Coles; not one of 
the pure b remains. There are several crosses 
upon the fox and British blood hound, distributed 
here and there upon the island. Gen. C. proved, 
by frequent experiments, that a cross on the blood 
hound produced a better winded, larger and strong- 
er animal than the stag, also of very superior voice; 
and that a cross on the fox hound was larger and of 
better bottom, and fully equal voice I learn from 
young Coles, that in his frequent hunts, he has ne- 
ver known the stag to run four hours ahead of 
either of the crosses, and then the latter would pass 
and continue ahead, and fleet and in fine voice, for 
full nine hours! These facts are worthy the atten- 
tion of your thorough sportsmen. 





Tue Ovp Tartar Mane—Her Propvce, &e. 
(From the Annals of Sporting, for January, 1827.) 
Sir,—As you occasionally insert notices and anec- 
dotes regarding our thorough breds, | have taken 
the liberty of forwarding the history, pedigree, &c. 
of the Old Tartar Mare. Should you deem it worth 
a place in the +*Avuals,” it shall be followed by 
others of the like sort. 
Yours, &c. T. G. 
Hyde-Park- Corner, Dec 26, 1826. 

The Old Tartar Mare, foaled about 1751, was 
bred by Mr. Leedes, who sold her to the Duke of 
Bolton. She was got by Tartar, dam by Mogul; 
grandam by we 9 ti great grandam (sister to 
Stoven) by Bay Bolton—Curwen’s Bay Barb—Old 
Spot—White-iegged Lowther Barb—the Vintner 
mare.* 

At the death of the Duke of Bolton she became 
the property of Peter Hammond, Esq who gave 
her to the Rev. Mr. Lascelles, a Yorkshire gentle- 
man; Mr. L. some time after made a present of her 
to a south country friend at Newmarket, who occa- 
sionally used her as a hack, and bred several foals 
from her by common stallions, before she wa» put 
to Snip. This wonderful mare was disposed of, 
after she was twenty years old, for five guineas, to a 
man who sold her again for one guinea advance; 
after which Mr. O'Kelly bought her for 100 gs. the 
seller being highly elated with his good fortune. It 
has been asserted that Mr. O'Kelly cleared 130,000 
by her produce after she came into his possession. 

She was dam of 


Whitenose, by. Snip, - - - 1764 
Bay filly, ‘(dam of Vertumnus, Boudrow, 
and Ticklepiteher,) by Sweeper, - 1765 





* This extraordinary mare ran in almost ail parts of 
the kingdom, and beat the very best horses.in the north, 
notwithstanding she was a brood-mare for yeare before 





she was taken into training. 
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Maria, by a - - - os BDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Antiochus, b ipse, - - - 1772 , 
Venus, (dam of Tag, Martha, Ida, Ve- 4 U. States a a, Oct. 29, me 
nom, and Vandal,) by Eclipse, - 1773| Dean Sia, " . ‘ Janeiro. 
Jupiter, by Eclipse, 1774| By a fast sailing brig, which from this 
port in a few days, I avail myself of the opportunity 


Ch. filly, (dam of Juno, Crazy, and True- 
man) by Eclipse, - - a) 3 
Adonis, by Eclipse, - - - 
Lilly of the Valley, (dam of Goose and 
Mediocrity,) by Eclipse, - o' <= 
Mercury, by Eclipse, - - - 
Volunteer, by Eclipeo, - - - 
Bonnyface, (dam of Woodman,) by 
Eclipse, - - - a 
Queen Mab,* (dam of Oberon, Logie 
O’ Buchan, Lethe, Strathspey, Remem- 
brancer, Witcheraft, Yorkshire, and 
Cassio,) by Eclipse, - - - 1785 
She, also, produced a bay colt, by Snip; a ch. 
filly, by Snap; and a filly, by Bosphorus, all which 
were foaled before she was put to Eclipse. 


EE a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1775 
1776 


1777 
1778 
1780 


1782 











RAIL-ROADS. 

The following fact relative to rail-roads is va- 
luable. Goods from Liverpool to London, by-wagon, 
are charged 12/. per ton, and delivered on the sixth 
day. By the canal, 4l. per ton, delivered on the 
eighth, twelfth and sixteenth day. By the van, 161 
per ton, and delivered on the third day; and of so 
much importance is despatch in many commercial 
transactions, that the vans are often laden almost 
to breaking down. By the rail-road, 192 miles, cal 
culated at the Stockton and Darlington price of 2d. 
per mile, a ton would only be tl 12s. with certain 
delivery on the second day. The superiority of 
railway communication is by clearly demon- 
strated; for it combines all the requisites—safety, 
expedition, and cheapness. 





NATIONAL DEBT OF ENGLAND. 


Bell’s Weekly Messenger gives the following ac- 
count of the rise of the National Debt of England. 


At the Revolution, in 1689, 11,054,925 
At the peace of Ryswick, 1697, . 21,515,742 
At the peace of Utrecht, 1714, . 53,681.076 


At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1758, 78,293,313 
At the peace of Paris, in 1763, . . 183,259,275 
At the peace of Versailles, after the 

American War, in 1783, . . 
At the peace of Amiens, 1802, . 490,752,073 
Amount of the Debt in 1813, . 600,000,000 
Estimated amount, on the 5th of Jan. 

a. & 6s: ‘a 900,000,000 


23,232,248 





ADOPTION. 


There is a singular system in France relative 
to the adoption of children. A family who has 
none, adopts as their own a fine child belonging 
to a friend, or more generally to some poor person 
(for the laws of population in the poor differ from 
those in the rich;) the adoption is regularly regis- 
tered by the civil authorities, and the child be 
comes heir-at-law to the property of its new parents, 
and cannot be disinherited by any subsequent ca- 
price of the parties; they are bound to support it 
suitable to their rank, and to do every thing due to 
their offspring. 





* It has been frequently asserted, that the old mare 
was 36 years old when she foaled Queen Mab; this, 
however, is highly im ble; Tartar was in training 
in 1748 and 1749, there is no record of any other 
of his get so early by several years, nor indeed of his 
having covered at all before he was taken out of train- 


ing altogether. 





offered to send you a pair of the carrier pigeous. 
and a pair of hogs, less destructive to vegetation 
than those commonly known in America. You, as 
myself, | presume, have it only in contemplation to 
advance the agricultural interest of our country; in 
doing so, I must ask of you the favour, that in the 
distribution of such articles as [| may send you, as 
the “American Farmer,” you will select as the pre- 
sentee he who will best promote the desired —~ 

A little friendiy scolding from a countryman 
abrofd, I hope, will not be taken with bad feeling. 
I must, therefore, say to you that you are a little 
remiss in not placing in the hands of each naval 
commander a little memorandum of such articles as 
might be obtained. 1! am pretty sure that all feel as 
I do, that the agricultural and naval interest of our 
common are one and the same. 

I am now on the look out for some of the feather- 
ed tribe, and by another opportunity you may ex- 
pect such as I can obtain. 

With best regards, 
I am sincerely your friend, 
J. D. ELLIOT. 


[One of the pigeons died, and the people on beard 
the vessel took the same liberty with the sow that 
Pindar did with his peas, when ordered, by way of 

nance, to wear them in his shoes: they—boiled 
ner. A variety of otber things have been sent by 
Capt. Elliot, for which he will be remembered as 
he deserves. (f the feathered tribe of Rio, there 
is one fowl which, if this should reach any of our 
naval officers, we them to bring. It been 
mentioned to us by that enlightened friend to the 
agricultural and general prosperity of America, Mr. 
Rebello. It is the musical cock, so called from a 
singular note which succeeds his crow. In these 
cases it should bé borne in mind to send, as Capi. 
Elliot has done, pairs of whatever is thought to be 
new and valuable. The boar he sent was black 
with little hair, of short legs and compact form, and 
will produce a valuable stock crossed upon our 
country breed. He has been presented to three 
neighbouring farmers near Annapolis. } 





EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR—DATED 

Sir, Kentucky, Feb. 1, 1827. 
If I felt entirely at liberty, 1 might call you to 
account for not publishing my remarks on the plum 
and curculio in 1825, nearly two years since.” . All 
that I see on the subject, is in Vol. 7, p.79, Tho 
mas Say. 1 had much trouble to ascertain the de- 
redator, and yet as much to learn its habits. ‘These 
forwarded you, as also the enemy in proper person, 
and here ended the subject. No. 15, of the present 
volume, says they do their mischief in the night; my 
communication said they depredated at all hours of 
the day. This I said from actual observation, and 
all I did say was from personal experience. My 
first letter in 1823 adverted to them. But enough. 


THES FARWSES. 


Bartimore, Faipay, Apa 13, 1827. 











€%A correspondent asks of any one acquainted 
with the subject—the cost of covering with tin 
plates, and the best mode of dojng it. 





A Liverpool paper of the 24th was received b 
the Euphrates, Capt. Smith, arrived at New Yo 


{* They must have miscarried, or have been acci- 
dentally mislaid.] 











from Bangor. We learn from this that the 
sales of cotton for the week up to the of Feb- 
ruary, amounted to about 9700 bags, generally at 
the previous week's prices. The corn market re- 
mained inactive. 

The report of the death of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, was entirely false. 

Mr. Huskisson was still unwell. The Speaker of 
the House of Commons was suddenly taken ill on 
the 22d, while presiding in his place. The House 
adjourned. 


COTTON SEED, MILLET, AND SEED PO-* 
TATOES. : 

The subscribers offer for sale, a quantity of Green 
Cotton Seed, which is the kind found to answer best in 
Maryland and Virginia, on account of its early maturi- 
ty, where this kind of seed is successfully cultivated. 

200 bushels of very superior blue Potatoes, for seed 

or table use. 

In store, Winan’s much approved Patent self-sharp- 
ening point Plough, assorted sizes—and other Ploughs, 
Cultivaturs, Wheat Fans, Cotton Gins, Grain Cradles, 
garden and field Tools and Seeds, such as Red and 
White Clover, Timothy, Herds’ Grass, Lucerne, Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower, Onion, Radish, Lettuce, Peas, Beans, 
and many other kinds which have been proved in our 
hot-bed to grow. MOORE. 





SINCLAIR 





(Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co.) 
Tosacco—Sales are small, but the prices are tolera- 
bly uniform. No sales the last week worth particulari 
designating, that we know of. The quantity in 
at the three State warehouses last week, 270 Ss. 
Second as in quality $3.00 « 8.00—Common crop, 3.00 
@ 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 « 4.50—Good red, 5.00 « 6.00— 
Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00—_ 
Yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Fine yellow, 16.00 4 20.00—Vir- 
ginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.50. 
Fiour—Susquehanna $5.00 a 5.124—Baltimore, How- 
ard street, 5.00 a 5.2 o. white family, 6.25 4 6.50— 
Wuear, good Susquehanna 1,00 a 1,16—.Corn, .48 a .50 
—Rye, ,75 a .80—Oars, .40 a .45—FLaxsEED, .75—Bar- 
Ley, 1.00 a 1.124—CLover seed, red, 6 00 a 6.25—Timo- 
Tuy seed, 4.00 a 4.50—Herps’ Grass, 1.50 a4 2 00—Miu- 
LET, 1.00 a@ '.25—Inisn Porartogs, (seed,) .50 @ .75— 
Corn Meat, per cwt. 1.25—Wuusxey, in bbl. .33 @ .334 
—do. in hhd. .32—Prasrer, per bbl. 1.124 @ 1.25—do. 
fer ton, 3.75—Bacon, Baltimore hams, 9.00 a 10.00—do. 
g round, 6.00 a 7.00—do. country, .5}—Burrter, best 
fresh, .314 a .874—in kegs, No. 1 to 3, cwt. 8.00 a 15.00 
—Larp,do 8.50 a 10.00—Corron, Virginia, asking 10.00 
a 1\,00-—Upland, fair, 10.00 @ 11.50—Louisiana, 11.00 4 
14.%—Carolina, 10.00 a4 i1.00—Fisa, Herrings, pr bbl. 
old, 2.50 @ $.00—Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25—do. No. 2, 5.26 
—do. No. 3, 4.25—Shad, per barrel, 6.00—do. do. trim- 
med, 5.50 a 6.00—Featuers, per Ib. .29 a .30—Live 
Srocn—Beef, good, on the hoof, 5.00 a 5.50—Hogs, good 
4.00 a 4.50—Lambs, .2 a .3—Mutton, .3 a .4~- 
eal, .3 a .4—Chickens, retail, .183 a .25—Eces, per 
dozen, 10. @ .124. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Of the general principles of rearing, managing and 
Seeding domestic Animals. 

As the animals increase in size and strength, they 
should have abundance of air, exercise, and food, 
acc Urding to their natures, and whatever is attempt- 

“> >y man in the way of taming or teaching, should 
be conducted on mild and conciliating principles, 
rather than on those of harshness and compulsion. 
Caresses, or familiar treatment, should generally 
be accompanied by small supplies of food, at least 
at first,as an inducement to render the animal sub 
missive to the:.; alterwards habit will, even in the 
inferior creation, reuder the familiarities of man 
agreeable to them for their own sake; but even 





‘then, to keep up this feeling, small portions of se- 


lect food should frequently be employed as a re- 
ward. By contrasting this wethed with that of 
taming or teaching animals by fear or compulsion, 
the advantages of the tormer mode will be evident. 
Interest is the grand mover of animals, as well as 
of man. In taming by fear, all the interest which 
an animal hus is the avoiding an evil; in taming by 
caresses and food, it is the attainment of enjoyment. 
The most extraordinary results are recorded as 
having been obtained by the mild mode with al- 
most every species of animal on whieh it has been 
tried: to this may be advantageously joined, in the 
more powerful animals, hunger and fatigue. “The 
breeder Bakewell, Surgeon Hunt informs us, at an 
advanced period of lile, not only conquered a vi- 
cious restive horse, but, without the assistance of 
either grooms or jockies, taught this horse to obey 
his verbal orders with as great attention as the most 
accomplished—animal that was ever educated at 
Astley’s school. Bakewell-wWas accustomed to say, 
that his tibrse could do every think but speak. The 
method which he tovk to conquer this vicious ani- 
nial was never told, éven to his own domestics. He 
ordered his own saddle and bridle to be put on this 
horse. which at that time was thought to be unge- 
vernable, when he was prepared for a journey of 
two or three hundred miles; and, that no one might 
be witness to the contest, he led the horse till he 
was beyond the reach of observation; how fa’ he 
walked, or in what manner this great busines: was 
accomplished, was never known; but, when le re- 
turned from his journey, the horse was as gestle as 
a lamb, and would obey his master’s verbal orders 
on all occasions. When what are called irntional 
animals are taught such strict obedience to tle com- 
mand of a superior order, it is in general syposed 
to be the effect of fear; but Bakewell neve made 
use of either whip or spur. When on horseback he 
had a strong walking stick in his hand, vhich he 
made the most use of when on foot; he always rode 
with a slack rein, which he frequently letlie upon 
the horse’s neck, and so great was his obection to 
spurs, that he never wore them. It was hs opinion 
that all such animals might be conquered by gentle 
means; and such was his knowledge of unimal na- 
ture, that he seldom failed in his opinion, whether 
his attention was directed to the body or the mind.” 
Agri Mem. p. 127. ’ 
The purposes for which animals are fed or nourish 
ed, are for promoting their enlargement or growth; 
for fitting them for labour; for the increase of cer- 
tain animal products; or for fattening them for 
slaughter as human food. We shall confine our re- 
marks to the last purpose as being the most impor- 
tant, and as necessarily including much of what be- 
longs to the three others. In doing this, the follow 


ing points require to be attended to: abundance of 
proner food, a proper degree of heat, and protection 
against extremes of weather; good air, water, mo- 
derate exercise, tranquility, cleanliness, comfort and 
health 
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Food, though it must be supplied in abundance, 
ought not to be given to satiety. Intervals of rest- 
ing and exercise must be allowed according to cir- 
cumstances. Even animals grazing on a rich pas- 
ture have been found to feed faster when removed 
from it once a day, and either folded or put in an 
inferior pasture for two or three hours. Stuall-fed 
cattle aod swine will have their flesh improved in 
flasour by being turned out into a yard or field once 
aday; and many find that they feed better, and 
produce better flavoured meat when kept loose un- 
der warm sheds or hammels, one or two in a divi- 
sion, @ practice now very general in Berwickshire. 
Coarser food may be first given to feeding animals; 
and as they acquire flesh, that which is of more so- 
lid and substantial quality. In general it may be 
observed, that if the digestive powers of the animal 
are in a sound state, the more food he eats, the 
sooner will the desired result be obtained; a very 
moderate quantity beyond sufficiency constitutes 
abundance; but by withholding this additional quan- 
fity, an animal, especially if young, may go on eat. 
ing for several years, without ever attaining to fat- 
uess. Properly treated, a well fed ox, of moderate 
size, will feed on a rich pasture in from four to six 
wionths, and in stalls or covered pens, with green 
er steamed food in a shorter period. 

Ih young growing animals, the powers of diges- 
tivn are so great, that they require less rich food 
thansuch as are of mature age; for the same reason 
also they require more exercise. [f rich food is sup 
pliec in liberal quantities, and exercise withheld, 
diseases are generated, the first of which may be 
excessive fatness; growth is impeded by very rich 
food for experience shows that the coarsest fed 
anianls have uniformly the largest bones. Common 
sense will suggest the propriety on peng. a 
tuediam course between very rich and very poor 
nutrénent. 

Wiastication and cooking. Unless food be tho- 

aguly deprived of its vegetative powers - before it 

ters the stomach, the whole noarishment which it 
is capable of affording cannot be derived from it. 
In the case of the leaves and stalks of vegetables, 
this is in general effected by mastication; but it re- 
quires some care to accomplish it in the case of 
grains. Hence the advantage of mixing corn given 
to horses or cattle with chaff or chopped straw; and 
hence, it is supposed by seme, the intention of na- 
ture, in the instinct which fowls have to swallow 
small stones, is intended for the same object. But 
the most effectual mode of destroying the living 
principle, is by the application of heat; and if vege 
le food of every kind could be steamed or boiled 
before it was given to animals (at least in winter, 
and for fattening to slaughter, or feeding for edibl: 
products.) it is rendered probable by analogy and 
experiment, that much more nourishment would be 
derived from it. 
Salt, it appears, from various experiments, may 
be advantageously given to most animals, in very 
small quantities; it acts as a whet to the appetite, 
promotes the secretion of bile, and, in general, is 
favourable to health and activity, In this way only 
can it be consylered as preventing or curing diseas- 
es; unless perhaps in the case of worms, to which 
all saline and bitter substances are known to be in 
jurious. 

That degree of heat which is aborigine, or has by 
habit, and the breeding from successive generations 
in a cold climate, become natural to animals, is ne- 
cessary (o their well being; and a somewhat increas 
ed degree in the cold months, or diminished degree 
in such as are oppressively warm, is advantageous 
in the fattening process. Where a sufficient degree 
of warmth to promote the ordinary circulation of 
the blood is not produced by the natural climate, or 
by exercise, it must be supplied by an artificial cli. 
mate. Housesand sheds are the obvious resources 


a 





tremes of weather. Coid rains and northerly winds 
are highly injurious, by depriving the external sur- 
face of the body of caloric more rapidly than it can 
be supplied from within by respiration, and the ac- 
tion of the stomach; and also by contracting the 
pores of the skin, so as to impede circulation When 
an animal happens to shed its covering, whether of 
hair, wool, or feathers, at such inclement seasons, 
the effects on its general health are highly injurious. 
The excessive heats of sunmer, by expansing all 
the parts of the animal frame, occasions a degree of 
lissitude, and want of energy even in the stomach 
and intestines; and while the animal eats and digests 
less food than usual, a greater waste than usual 
takes place by perspiration. Nature has provided 
trees, rocks, caverns, hilis and waters, to moderate 
these extremes of heat and weather, and man imi- 
tates them by hovels, sheds, and other buildings, ac- 
cording to particular circumstances. 

Good air and water it may seem unnecessary to 
insist on; but cattle and horses, and even poultry 
pent up in close baildings, where there are no faci- 
lities for a change of the atmosphere, often suffer on 
this account. A slight degree of fever is produced 
at first, and after a time, when the habit of the ani- 
mal becomes reepnciled to such a state, a retarded 
circulation, and general decay or diminution of the 
vital energies takes place. 

Water ought to be soft and pure, as being a Letter 
solvent than suctyas.is hard and charged with earthy 
particles. It ought to be of a woderate tempera- 
ture, under that of the open air in hot weather, and 
exceeding it in winter. Deep wells afford this dif- 
ference. In particular cases, as in those animals in 
a suckling state, or milked by man, warmed water 
has been found advantageous. Meals, or other light 
rich matters, are’ sometimes mixed with it; but it 
does not clearly appear, excepting in the last case, 
that liquid food is eo generally advantageous for 
fattening animals, as that which being equally rich 
is solid. Some judgment is requisite as to the time 
most proper {or giving water to animals. In genc- 
ral, it does hot adppeur necessary to supply it imme- 
diately after eating, for animals in & natural stite, 
or pasturing in a field, generally lie down after fill- 
ing themselves, and after the process of digestion 
seems to have gone on some time, they go in quest 
of water. Perhaps the immediate dilution of tood, 
after being taken into the stomach with water, may, 
at the same time, weaken the digestive powers, by 
diluting the gastric juice. At all events the free 
use of water at any time, but especially during meals, 
is found to weaken digestion in the human species. 
As animals of every kind become reconciled to aiy 
habit, not ultimately injurious to health, perhaps 
for housed animals a stated quantity of water, given 
an hour, or an hour and a balf after what may be 
called their meals, may be the best mode. 

Moderate exercise ought not to be dispensed with, 
where the flavour of animal produce is any object; 
it is known to promote circulation, perspiration and 
digestion, and by consequence to invigorate the ap- 
petite. Care must be taken, however, not to carry 
exercise to that point where it becomes a labour in 
stead of a recreation. In some cases, as in feeding 
swine and poultry, fatness is hastened by promoting 
sleep and preventing motion, rather than encourag- 
ing it; but such animals cannot be consideréd heal- 
thy fed; in fact their fatness is most commonly the 
result of disease, 

Tranquility is an obvious requisite, for where the 
passions of brutes are called into action, by what- 
ever means, their influence on their bodies is often 
as great as in the human species. Hence the use 
of castration, complete or partial separation, »had- 
ing from too much light, protection from insects, 
dogs and other annoying animals, and from the too 
frequent intrusion of man. 

Cleanliness is favourable to health, by promoting 





both for this purpose, and for protection from ¢ea-{ 


perspirativa and circulatwo. Animals in a wild 
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state attend to this part of their economy them- 
selves; but in proportion as they are cultivated, or 
brought under the control of man, this becomes 
out of their power; and to ensure their subserviency 
to his wishes, man niust supply by art, this as well 
as other parts of culture. Combing and brushing 
stall-fed cattle and cows is known to contribute ma- 
terially to health; though washing sheep with a view 
to cleaning the wool often has acontrary effect 
from the length of time the wool requires to dry. 
This often brings on colds, and aggravates the li- 
ver complaint, so incident to these animals. Bath- 
ing or steeping the feet of stalled animals occasion- 
ally in warm water would no doubt contribute to 
their health; bathing swine two or three times a 
week in hot water, as in that used for boiling or 
steaming food, has been found a rea) advantage. 
Comfort. An animal may be well fed, lodged, 
and cleaned, without being comfortable in every 
respect; and in brutes, as well as men, want of com- 
fort operates on the digestive powers. If the sur- 
face of a stall in which an ox, or a horse stands, de- 
viates much from a level, he will be continually un- 
easy; and he will be uneasy during night, if its sur- 
face is rough, or if a proper bed of litter is not pre 
pared every evening for it to repose on. ‘The form 
of racks and mangers is often less commodious than 
it might be. A bay rack which projects forward is 
bad; because the animal in drawing out the hay is 
teased with the hay seeds falling jn its eyes or ears; 
and this form, it may be added, is apt to cause the 
breath of the animal to ascend through its food, 
which must after a time render it nauseous. For 
this reason hay should lic as short a time as possi- 
ble in lofts, but when practicable be given direct 
from the rick. Poultry of different kinds are often 





Farriery, as applied to cattle and sheep, is a de- 
partment of medicine in which perhaps greater ig- 
norance prevails than in any other. ‘The subject 
as applied to horses bas, since the establishmeat of 
veterinary schools in this country, and in France, 
become better understood; but the pupils from these 
establishments are so thinly scattered, that as Lau 
rence (veterinary surgeon, and author of a Treatise 
on Horses) observes, it were desirable that couatry 
surgeons should in their different localities give in- 
structions to the empirical local practitioners in the 
country, and to inteiligent bailifls; and that gentle- 
men of property might have such a sense of their 
own interest as to call in a surgeon in all cases of 
the least difficulty. Ali that we can here do is to 
repeat our advice of studying the art of prevention 
rather than of cure; to suggest that, in general, an 
analogy subsists between the constitution and dis- 
eases of the human and brute creation; to avoid 
recipes and specific cures, rarely to bleed animals, 
unless by regular advice; and to confine as mach as 
possible the operations of cow doctors and smiths 
to giving warm drinks, gentle purges, and glysters, 
which can seldom do any harm. 

[Loudon’s Enc. of Ag. 





SCHOOLS FOR TEACHING AGRICULTURE, 
Theoretically and Practically. 

[In the hurry of giving out to the printer, the ma- 
terials for the last number, the following letters in 
their nature intreductory, were overlooked—Dhey 
are now published for the sake of indicating more 
clearly the public spirited views of those who vould 
introduce here, in this emphatically agricu tural] 
country, the system of useful instruction, which in 





wish, that, in the maturity of the university of Vir- 
ginia, such a system should be annexed to it. 
1 am, very respectfully, your ob’t. ser’vt. 
ANTHONY MORRIS. 
Washington, October 25, 1826. 
Tue Rev. Emanve. Fecvensere, 

My Dear Sir,—Since I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing your institution at Hoffwyl, in 1816, with a view 
to the introduction of its principles and practiceda 
the United States, various efforts have been made 
for that purpose, which now seem nearer to be re- 
alized, as every year more fully demonstrates their 
utility, | might almost say, their necessity, to the 
permanency of our republic, which, without educa- 
tion and virtue in the most numerous class of our 
citizens (who are agriculturists) cannot probably 
last ong in any degree of purity. 

The union of religious, moral, scientific and clas- 
sical instruction, in wstilutions in the country, which 
wouid combine with these branches of knowledge, 
the theory and practice of agriculture and rural 
economicks, on the plan at Hoffwyl, in one or more 
of our states, is deemed by many of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens, a great desideratum in the U. 
States, where education and agriculture are admit- 
ted by all to be among the most essential sources of 
prosperity and happiness, national and individual, 
yet the introduetion of such an establishment here, 
however desirable, must probably depend for its en- 
tire success, on the practicability of procuring from 
Switzerland, persons prepared by education in your 
seminary, for the several situations in which their 
services will be required, particularly professors in 
the departments of science and the arts, and assis- 
tants to them, in the out of door discipline of the scho- 


|lars. ‘This department ! consider almost as essen 
j tial as the proper studies of the school, as a liberty 
‘tending to, and generally producing licentious ha 


Europe has been so much admired, and which will 


crowded together without any regard to the comfort : ‘age hay Pit 
7 ae yxy give immortal fame to its founder in Switzerland. 


of the particular kinds by attending to their peculi- 





arities, such as the web feet of the duck tribe, the 
proper size of roosting sticks for the toed feet of the 
other tribes. Even the crowing ef the cock must 
canse some degrce of irritation, and consequently 
impede health and fattening by disturbing the re 
pose of quiet fowls, such as the turkey or goose. 
Various other instances will occur to a reflecting 
mind; and surely it must be a duty as agreeable as 
it is conducive to our own interest to promote as 
much as possible the comfort of those animals 
whose lives are shortly to be sacrificed for ours. 

Health. A good state of health will, in general, 
be the result of the mode of feeding and treatment 
which we have described; but in proportion as our 
treatment, either of ourselves or other animals, is 
refined and artificial, in the same proportion are the 
functions of nature liable to derangement or inter- 
ruption from atmospherical changes, and various 
accidental causes. When this takes place recourse 
must be had to art for relief. ‘his is an obvious, 
natural, and reasonabie practice; though some con- 
tend that as every disease is only an effort of nature 
to relieve the being from some evil, it ought to be 
left to itself. To treat animals when in health ar- 
tificially, and the moment when they become dis- 
eased to abandon them to nature, is a proposition 
so incongruous and absurd, that one would suppose 
it would be rejected by the common sense of man- 
kind, ‘There are, however, some solitary instances 
of medical men having adopted this opinion; but 
the melancholy result of their acting on it in the 
human species, as well as its utter rejection by all 
rational professors, and men in general, has reduc 
ed it to its intriasie value. There may be much of 
quackery in medicine; and unquestionably there is 
a great deal in the art as applied to the brute crea- 
tion by common practitioners; but to reject the me- 
dical art altogether, becomes on the other hand a 
species of quackery just as despisable as the other, 
and not less dangerous; for it cannot be much bet- 
ter for a patient to be left to die through neglect, 
than to be killed by over-much care. 





Various and of salutary influence on the mind) 
and character are the sciences immediately con- 
nected with the most successful practice of agricul. 
ture, and it cafinot require any argument to prove 
that he will be entitled to the appellation of a be- 
nefactor of bis country, who shall have contributed 
to the establishment of institutions in and through- 
out the country, where, at the least possible ex- 
pense, a foundation is laid for health by developing 
and strengthening the physical powers, and for hap- 
piness, by the culture of thé intellectual faculties— 
both objects being made subservient and contribu- 
tory to the most certain success in the practice of 
that calling by which succeeding generations of this 
communily are to gain comfort and preserve their 
independence; that is by agriculture and its va- 
rious processes, and the arts and trades immediate- 
ly connected with it, 

How much more beneficial to this community 
would be institutions. such as that at Hoflwyl, than 
those which foster the military passion and attract 
more by the glare of military display, so imposing 
in all times; than by their tendency to qualify young 
men for excelling in more useful pursuits.) 
Washington, March 17, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—Keeping steadily in view the plan of 
agricultural institutions in the United States, simi- 
lar to those of the Rev. Emanuel Fellenberg at 
Hofiwyl, near Berne, in Switzerland, and wishing 
the attention of the friends to the introduction of si- 
milar systems in the United States to be kept alive| 
to their importance, I shal] continue to send you 
such information of the probability of direct aid 
from the parent ‘nstitution at Hoffwy], as I may re- 
ceive from thence; in the interim, I forward the en- 
closed copy of a letter to Mr. Fellenberg, for a va- 
cant page in the Farmer, hoping, through the same 
channel to ascertain how far individual and public 
opinion, in the agricultural states of the union, may 
be expected in their support. 

I think I have heretofore sent you the expression 





J. S. Sxuvner, Ese. 





of Mr. Jefferson’s testimony in their favour, and his 


bits in the boys of our country, distinguishes, their 
sports and exercises, from that display of liberal, * 
yet disciplined relaxation, so happily united in your 
system, by the introduction of agricultural labours, 
mechanical employments and gymnastic exercises. 
As | must be indebted to your formerly proffered 
kiydness in the promotion of this plan, I will only 
noy state to you, that professors and assistants in 
periaps every branch of instruction and discipline 
adopted at Hoffwyl, will be requisite in the intended 
institutions here. ‘The locality of that now particu- 
larly n view, i3 in the state of Pennsylvania, on the 
farm of my son, called Bolton Farm, near the bo- 
rough of Bristol, on the river Delaware, and dis- 
tant twenty miles from Philadelphia; an anxious 
wish toeducate my grandsons in the country where 
the assiciations of early life more directly tend to 
virtuous habits, than in towns and cities, and also 
create altachments to rural pursuits, incited me in 
the first nstance to visit your institution, (and others 
in Switztrland) where only, | have ever seen prac- 
tically combined, whatever is most desirable in a 
system o' education for the youth of America—this 
wish has increased since my return to the United 
States, and is now the motive of my troubling you, 
though my views extend beyond the education of 
my own descendants, and embrace a plan of very 
extensive application, which, if happily realized, 
will i trust become in some degree national, and 
conducive to the continuance in the United States, 
of those principles of liberty, virtue and science, 
connected with the simplicity and moderation, which 
you have had the happiness to make familiar to all 
classes of society in Switzerland. 

The immediate object of my inquiry is, whether 
professors and assistants in all or any of the depart- 
ments of study and discipline at Hoffwy), could be 

rocured there, or from its vicinity, and at what sa- 
ary and compensation. 

Your replyewill greatly oblige, dear sir, 

Very respectfully, your most ob’t. serv’t, 
ANTHONY MORRIS 
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> SES AND OTHER PLANTS. placed on a subsoil, of the same nature as that on| nature, and less grateful to cattle. In this case 

prada ae 5 which it was before incumbent. Three inches from] (which does sometimes happen) the grass may be 


Extracts from G. Sinelair’s Hortus Gramineus—with 
occasional notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
dent. 

(Continued from p. 29.) 

Of Grasses and other Plants which constitute the pro- 

duce of the richest Natural Pastures. 


It has long been a prevailing opinion, that rich 
pasture land, when once broken up for a course of 
crops, cannot for a great length of time be again 
brought to so great a sward; and this opinion is 
founded on the best grounds—on experience. ‘I'he 
causes why those grasses, which constitute this val 
uable sward, cannot be renewed in as great perfec- 
tion after a few years removal from their natural 
soil, must either be, that these plants require many 
years to attain to that degree of productiveness, or, 
the soil has been too much deteriorated by the crop, 
or course of grain crops, taken previous to renew- 
ing the grasses; or, lastly, that the seeds of grasses 
different from those which composed the valuable 
sward, have been employed in their stead. Whether 
to one, or all of those points, the want of success is 
to be imputed, it is of importance to inquire. 

Grasses, like all other vegetables, possess a pecu- 
liar life, in which various periods may be distinetly 
marked. Some species of grass are annual, or ar- 
rive to perfection in one year, and then die away: 
as different species of brome-grass, fox tail grass, 
rye grass, oat-grass, &e. Other species, in two or 
three years attain to that degree of perfection which 
they never exceed: as perennial rye-grass (Lolium 
Perenne,) rough meadow-grass (Poa trivialis,) mea. 
dow cat’s-tail-grass (Phleum pratense.) tall oak-like 
soft .grass ( Holcus avenaceus,) round cock’s-foot-grass, 
(Dactylis glomerata.) &c.; and there are but few 
grasses that require more than three yeurs to bring 
them to that state of prodnctiveness which they 
never exceed, if properly treated during that time: 
meadow fescue (Festuca pratensis.) meadow foxtail 
( Alopecurus pratensis,) meadow barley (Hordeum 
pratense,) smooth meadow grass (Poa pratensis.) 
and meadow oat-grass (4vena pratensis,) are of this 
number. These facts, obtained from the results of 
experiments and attentive observation, made on 
these grasses when cultivated singly, and also when 
combined with others, as in their natural places of 
growth, offer sufficient proofs to decide that it is not 
to the great length of time they require to arrive 
at perfection that the want of success, in attempts 
to renew rich pastures, is to be imputed 

On converting this land into tillage, the first crops 
are generally too luxuriant. Were we to conclude, 
from this circumstance, that the superior pasture 
grasses require a much richer soil to produce them in 
perfection than what is required for the production 
of grain crops; and, consequently, that a course of 
white crops, by lessening considerably this degree of 
fertility, would proportionally render the land less 
fitted for the re-production of its former valuable 
grasses, it would not be just; because it is evident 
that this over-richness of the land for the first 
crops of grain, does not arise solely from that de- 
gree of richness in the soil which produced the su- 
perior grasses in such abundance, but rather from 
the accession of so large a quantity of vegetable 
matter, which is at once supplied to the land by 
ploughing in the turf. 

Having met with no specific information in any 
agricultural works within my reach, respecting the 
change produced on the nature of rich pasture jand 
by a course of grain crops.[ made several experi- 
ments to supply the apparent defect. The results of 
one of these experiments I may permitted to detail. 

A space of two square yards of rich ancient pas- 
ture land was dug to the depth of the surface sojl, 
which was eight inches, and removed to a place 
more convenient for making the experiment, but 





the bottom of the mass were first placed on the 
subsoil, and the turf was then reversed on this, to 
the depth of five inches: this mode was adopted, to 
place the ground under circumstances as similar as 
possible to that of ploughing it five inches deep, in 
the usual manner of breaking up pasture land. 

The nature of the soil was now ascertained, by 
taking up a portion of it to the full depth, only re- 
jecting the green living vegetable parts of the turf 

400 grains, freed from moisture and the plants of 
grass, consisted of— 

Calcareous and siliceous sand, of dif- 


ferent degrees of fineness - - - 102 grains. 
Decomposing vegetable matter, and 

particles of roots - - - - - - 55 
Carbonate of lime, or chalk - - - 160 
Silica, or earth of flint- - - - - 50 
Alumina, or pure matter of clay - 25 
Oxide of iron + - - --+--+- 4 
Soluble vegetable matter, and sul- 

phate of lime, or gypsum - - - 


The soil was then cropped for five seasons alter- 
nately, with—Ist, oats; 2d, potatoes; 3d, wheat; 4th, 
carrots; and 5th, wheat; to the end that it might 
suffer as much as could possibly happen, under or 
dinary circumstances, by an impoverishing or inju- 
dicious rotation of annual crops. Every trace of 
the turf was by this time entirely lost in the gener- 
al mass of the soil, which was now examined, to 
ascertain what change it had undergone by these 
crops. It appeared to consist of— 

Calcareous and siliceous sand, near- 


ly as before - - - - - - - - 100 grains. 
Decomposing vegetable matter, de- 

strnctible by fire - - - - - - 48 
Carbonate of lime, or chalk, nearly 

as before - - - - - - - - - 159 
Silica, or earth of flint - - - - - 57 
Alumina, or pure matter of clay - 26 
Oxide ofiron - - - - -- « 5 
Soluble vegetable and saline matter 3 


The above details shew that very little, if any, 
change had taken place in the constitution of the 
soil, in respect of its earthy ingredients; but a very 
considerable diminution of its decomposing vegeta- 
ble and animal matters; particularly when it is con- 
sidered how great an addition had been made to the 
original proportion it contained of this constituent, 
by the turf which was incorporated with the soil. 

The finely-divided animai and vegetable matters 
of soils are so intimately blended with the other con- 
stituents, that manure, though applied in sufficient 
quantity to supply its loss, requires considerable 
time to bring its parts into that minute state of divi- 
sion in which it was found in the rich pasture 
land on the first examination before-mentioned. It 
is evident the finely-divided vegetable matter of the 
pasture land had been supplied to it (as it is indeed 
to all other pasture Jands) by manure successively ap- 
plied to the surface, either by the cattle which graz 
ed upon it, or by top-dressing, and divided and 
carried into the soil by the effects of rain. ‘That 
this essential. ingredient of the fertility of soils is 
exhausted, even by the growth of the pasture 
grasses, when the annual supply of manure’ is sus- 
pended, is shewn by daily experience; as in the 
instance of mowing a pasture for several seasons 
successively without any top-dressing, or depastur- 
ing with cattle: the produce of grass is found to de- 
crease annually, and if the practice is continued 
long, it will require many years, under the best 
management, to restore the pasture to the same 
productive state it was in previous to the suspension 
of its annual supply of surface manure. ‘This like- 
wise shews that pasture land arrives at a certain de- 
gree of productiveness, which it never exceeds but 
at the expense of the quality of its produce; as the 
surface becomes unequal, the grass rank, of a coarse 


brought back to its grateful and nutritive state, by 
stocking the pasture sufficiently with different cat 

tle in succession throughout the season; the insuf 
ficiency of which seems to be the principle cause of 
the evil. But when such plants as knap-weed ( Cen- 
taurea nigra) different species of senecio, hieracium, 
sonchus, carduus, &c. that are of no value as food for 
cattle, have established themselves in these pas 

tures, from the neglect of foul hedges and road- 
sides, which abundantly supply the seeds of these 
plants, or part of them, according to the nature of 
the soils; the remedy of hard stocking and even 
weeding will be found inadequate to extirpate these 
unprofitable plants. But to return to the details of 
the experiment. 

The results of the last chemical examination of 
the soil had shewn that it had lost a very consider- 
able portion of its decomposing vegetable and ani- 
mal matters. To supply this deficiency in some 
measure, manure was now for the first time applied, 
and, with the wheat stubble, dug in to the depth of 
six inches;* the surface was then made fine with a 
rake, and sown with a mixture of grass-sceds, at 
the rate of five bushels to the acre. 

Festuca pratensis (meadow fescue) Alopecurus pra- 
tensis (meadow foxtail) Dactylis glomerata (round 
cock's-foot,) Holcus avenaceus (tall oak-like soft- 
grass) Vicia sepium (creeping vetch,) Lolium pe- 
renne (rye grass,) Phleum pratense (meadow cat’s- 
tail,) Cynosurus cristatus (crested dog’s-tail) Avena 
flavescens (yellow oat,) Avena pratensis (meadow oat,) 
Festuca duriuscula (hard fescue,) Poa trivialis 
‘smooth stalked meadow-grass) Poa fertilis (fertile 
meadow grass,) Poa nervata (nerved meadow grass,) 
Trifolium medium (cow-clover,) Trifolium repens 
(Dutch, or white clover,) Agrostis stolonifera (sto- 
loniferous bent, or fiorin,) and Agrostis palustris 
(marsh bent.) 

The seéds of the six first mentioned grasses be- 
ing much larger than the others, were first mixed 
and sown, and covered with the rake; the rest of 
the seeds were mixed and sown, without any other 
means of covering but that afforded by the roller, 
which was liberally employed till the surface was 
perfectly level and consolidated. ‘This was effected 
on the 23d of August, 1513, 

The seeds of all these grasses vegetated before the 
first week of October, except the seed of the Vicia 
sepium, which did not vegetate till the autumn of the 
succeeding year. Before the frost set in, these seed- 
ling grasses had a top-dressing with compost of rot- 
ten dung, lime, and vegetable mould laid on ina 
fine and dry state, after which the ground was again 
well rolled: in the month of February this opera- 
tion was again repeated, when the ground was suffi- 
ciently dry to admit of it. The plants sprang ear- 
lier than those of the old pasture; (a circumstance 
common to young plantsin general.) In April, the 
weeds which had accompanied the top-dressing, 
were carefully cleared away, and the rolling was 
repeated, to keep the surface compact. ‘The plants 
grew vigerously till a continuance of unfavourable 
weather in the end of June checked their growth. 
In the first week of July the produce was cut and 
weighed; it amounted to one eighth more than the 
produce of the ground in its original state, but 
which had been fed off with sheep in the spring; 
the aftermath of the seedling grasses, however, 
weighed one fifth less than that of the natural pas- 
ture. Avery slight top dressing was applied in 
the month: of November, and the whole was then 
well rolled; this operation was continued at favour- 








* The dung was buried to this depth, in order to sup- 
ply the leading roots of the perennial grasses in the en- 
suing seasons, a circumstance not wanted in the same 
degree for annual grain crops, whose roots do not pene- 
trate so deep into the soil, and which creedily exhaust 





manure, however gross. 
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able opportunities until April last (1815.) The grass 
was cut and weighed ino the first weeks of June and 
August, and again in the middle of September, the 
total weight of these three crops exceeded that of 
the old turf exactly in the proportion of nine to 
eight. 

‘It is therefore evident that the results of the two 
modes of experiment here adopted, perfectly agree 
in confirming the opinion, that a five years’ course 
of the more impoverishing annual crops may be 
taken from land of the nature before described, 
without unfitting it for the reproduction of the su- 
perior natural grasses. 

The first experiment, or that which ascertained 
the nature of the soil before and after undergoing 
the impoverishing course of crops, proves, that the 
loss of decomposing animal and vegetable matter 
is the principal injury it sustained, which it is evi- 
dent may be supplied by manure, though not in one 
season. The actual experiment of sowing the 
grasses on the soil thus cropped, and comparing 
the produce with that which it yielded in its natural 
state, proves clearly, that after undérgoing a course 
of crops, it may be returned to grass, and afford a 
produce more abundant than before.* 

The different grasses, and other plants which 
compose the produce of the richest natural pas- 
tures, are in number twenty-six. From the spring 
till the end of autumn, there is not a month but 
what constitutes the particular season of luxuriance 
of one or more of these grasses: hence proceeds 
the constant supply of rich succulent herbage 
throughout the whole of the season; a circumstance 
which but seldom or never happens in artificial 
p:stures, where the herbage consists of two or three 
plants only. If the best natural pastures be ex 
amined with care during various periods of the 
season, the produce will be found to consist of the 
following plants: 

Alopecurus pratensis, (meadow fox-tail,) 

Dactylis glomerata, (round cock’s-foot,) 

Festuca pratensis, (meadow fescue,) 

Phleum pratense, (meadow cat’s-tail,) 

Anthoranthum odoratum, (sweet-scented vernal 

grass,) 

Holeus avenaceus, (tall oat-like soft-grass,) 

Vicia sepium, (creeping vetch,) 

Lolium perenne, (rye-grass,) 

Bromus arvensis, (field brome-grass,) frequent, 

Poa annus, (annual meadow, or Suffulk-grass,) 

/Ivena pratensis, (meadow oat-grass,) 
which afford the principal grass in the spring, and 
also a great part of the summer produce. 

Avena flavescens, (yellow oat-grass,) 

Hordeum pratense, (meadow harley,) 

Cynosurus cristatus, (crested dog’s-tail,) 

Festuca duriuscula. (hard fescue,) 

Poa trivialis, (rough stalked meadow-grass.) 

Poa pratensis, (smooth-stalked meadow-grass,) 

Floleus lanatus, (Woolly soft-grass,) sparingly, 

Trifolium pratense perenne (perennial red clover,) 

Trifolium repens, (white. or Dutch clover,) 

Lathyrus pratensis, (yellow vetch, or meadow la- 

thyrus,) 

Festuca glabra vel duriuscula, (smooth fescue,)— 
which yield produce principally in summer and au- 
tumn. 

Aehillea millefolium, (yarrow,) 

*The produce of the different annual crops, grain, 
and bulbs, were all heavy, except that of the last crop 
of wheat, which was very inferior, as might be expect- 
ed. The exact weight of edeh crop was not ascertain- 
ed, ss the experiment waS not made with any view to 
obtain a knowledge of the comparative advantages or 
disadvantages of pérmanent pasture and tillage land; 
but merely for the purpose above mentioned. How 
ronch less a judicious rotation of crops might have 
aficcted the soil, cannot at this moment be decided; 
but it will be allowed that a more severe course of 
crops could hardly have been adopted. 








Agrostis stolonifera, (creeping bent, or fiorin,) 

Agrostis palustris, (marsh beat-grass,) 

Triticum repens, (creeping wheat-grass,or couch,) 
—which vegetate with most vigour in autumn, 

Besides these, there are other plants that I have 
invariably found in the richest natural pastures, as 
Ran us acris, (butter-cups;) Plantago lanceolata, 
(rib-grass, or ribwort plantain) and Rumez acetosa, 
(sorrel-dock.) But of these, the rib-grass and but 
ter-cups were by far the most common, the sorrel 
dock being confined to particular spots. I have 
heen in the practice, for many years, of examining 
these pastures at various periods of the season, but 
I never could discover the smallest indication of the 
cattle (horses, cows, and sheep) having touched the 
Rumez acetosa, or Ranunculus acris, except from the 
apparent necessity caused by overstocking, or where 
these plants were too numerous in the pasture to 
admit of being wholly avoided by the mouths of the 
animals.* 





SYSTEMATIC FARMING. 
““So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times? 
we may make these times better, if we bestir our- 
selves.’ 


(The following extract from a letter to the Edi- 
tor, may be better understood and appreciated, with 
a little explanation. 

The writer was brought up in town, with a clas 
sical education, and was bred to one of what are 
termed the liberal professions. From earliest life 
he has been remarkable for a propensity which is 
auspicious of success in every sort of business, and 
in nothing more than in farming—where it is most 
neglected. We mean the habit of setting things 
down! To receive and to invest, to pay away 
money, and to make entry thereof, is, with him, 
as habitual as to eat at the call of hunger. Sums, 
however small, command with him attention as 
minute and respectful as the largest. “Many a 
little makes a mickle,” ‘a small 
great ship;” “always taking out of the meal tub and 
never putting in;”—these are amongst his favourite 
maxims of Poor Richard, all of which are at his 
fingers’-ends; and by observance whereof he has at- 
tained that most delightful, we had like to have 
said divine, of all earthly conditions,—a state of 
conscious independence, and the power and dispo- 
sition to combine genuine liberality, with the prac- 
tice of true and sound economy. 

But the publick use which we propose to make 
of this extract from a friendly letter, is to hold it 
up as one of the few cases where farms bought and 
held, and cultivated in this way, yield a profit to 
their owners; and to ascribe that result to the exact 
calculating, systematic habits of its owner; and hence 
to inculcate upon farmers, young and old, the indis- 
pensable importance of industry and perseverance, 
of reasoning. and of keeping precise accounts of 
their out-gowngs as well as of their in-comings. 

Whe better qualified to keep the accounts of the 
state, than he, who in keeping his own, and in au 
diting others, has been equally and always accurate! 
*Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things.”’] 








*A very high authority observes, that in pastures 
closely stocked in the beginning of summer, with either 
horses or sheep, the stems of the butter-cups are not 
suffered to rise; which indicate that these animals eat 
this plant in its infant state; under the same circum- 
stances —_ will keep down the sorrel-dock and 
sheep’s-sorrel (Rumez acetosella.) It is also a just and 
valuable observation, that these two last mentioned 
plants indicate a soil surcharged with acids, requirin 
lime or other calcareous manure to correct the evil an 
improve the pasture. The yarrow Achillea millefolium, ) 
in genera) indicateg a siliceous soil; and the narrow- 
leaved plantain, a light or sandy soil.—W. P. Taun- 
ton, Esq. 
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Dear Six, April 4, 1827. 

On the evening of the 29th of March, I began to 
cut green rye for my milch cows, about eighteen 
inches high.* By the time I get through it, it will 
be two feet high where I began, when I shall have 
cut it all the second time, my clover field for grazing 
will be in full blossom. They then graze until ist 
Dec. when I begin to feed regularly in the barn yard, 
not suffering them to go where grass or winter small 
grain is designed to be grown next year. From the 
Ist Dec. to the 10th or 20th February, they are fed 
night and morning, a peck of pumpkins each, chop- 
ped up with half an old scythe, the pumpkins pre- 
served by being earefully put away on the ist No- 
vember in a fodder house, suitably located and co- 
vered with husks. To dry provender they have 
free access at all times. When the pumpkins are 
gone, white turnips and then ruta baga are given 
them in the same quantity; and these last until the 
rye (sown early in September for the purpose, on 
strong ground, in a favourable situation for early 
growth ) is high enough for cutting with the scythe. 
The lot contains about an acre, is thickly sown, and 
after being mown twice, is on the 15th June plant- 
ed with pumpkins, heavily manured in the hill to 
keep up its strength. I have two such lots, treated 
alternately in this way; and the one so used last 

ear produced me upwards of 2200 pumpkins.— 
This lot is this spring cultivated in early corn, 
spring potatoes, water melons, canteleups, cucum- 
bers and cymlins, heavily manured in the hill or 
drill—they being such crops as will have been used 
by the 10th September, when it will be seeded in 
rye for soiling next year, to be followed by pump- 
kins. My dairy consists of eight cows, which, with 
such management, yield me $50 a year each, in 
milk sold at 25 cents per gallon, butter at from 25 
to 374 cents per lb, veal at 64 cents per Ib. &c. 

I am now planting in corn the only fields of my 
farm I have never before cultivated—and my sys- 
tem is for the first time in full operation. It is the 
ve-field system. Rotation—Ist. Wheat upon a 
clover lay. 2d. Corn upon the stubble, and upon 
all the manure [ can sin upon the farm the year 
before, or get elsewhere. Then, Sdly. Oats or rye, 
and clover. 4th. Clover,to be cut for hay. 5th, 
Clover, to be depastured from the 10th or 15th May. 
The whole farm is thus annually producing crops of 
grain or grass, with rapid improvement of the soil, 
with a regularity that keeps the smallest hand on 
the place always informed what is to be done in 
every field at all times—and with very little labour 
at any one time since the first cultivation, in prepar- 
ing for which I prevailed upon them to exert them- 
selves to remove every impediment to the operation 
of the plough, by taking up stones and depositing 
them where they might a conveniently had for un- 
derpinning or baiiding, and grubbing up trees or 
stumps for fire wood. 

Having thus in three years got my fields clean 
and secured by good fencing, | can spare a hand 
from the operations of the farm, to be in future de- 
voted, with occasional assistance from the rest, to 
cultivating neatly, and beautifying the garden and 
other grounds about the house. 

My cows have good shelter in the winter; a dry 
and comfortable bed, afforded by hauling all the 
corn-stalks into the yard: and while eating their 
pempkins, turnips or rye, are confined in racks, the 
construction of which, for eight, cost me only ¢3— 
which keep them from interrupting each other by 
fighting, and into which each puts her head volun- 
tarily, so soon as they notice the usual preparations 
for feeding. It is frequently said, that pumpkins, 
turnips, or cabbage, give the butter an unpleasant 
taste and smell; but my short experience has found 





[* We have recently tasted a specimen of butter of 
high colour and delicate fine flavour, made from these 
cows—so fed on green rye.} 
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that effect to be produced by giving each cow more 
than half a bushel a day—that is to say, by giving 
her so much as will operate an unhealthy looseness 
of the bowels, when only are such smell and taste 
offensive. Half a bushel a day of any such succu 
jent food, is necessary and sufficient, to enable them 
to relish and digest, advantageously, a due propor- 
tion of dry food—to make them feel well themselves 
and to others, and to keep them giving rich milk 
and in good quantity throughout the winter and 
feeding season. Any considerable quantity more 
I have found to be injurious to the animal, and 
therefore to the milk. M. 





DOCTOR MUSE’S ADDRESS. 

[The following notice of Doctor Muse’s Address 
to the Agricultural Society of Dorchester county, 
is taken from the last number of a scientific jour- 
nal, which, in Europe, is considered as doing credit 
to the United States—whilst in the United States, 
we are sorry to say, it has not, hitherto, been pa 
tronized in any measure pruportioned to its merits. } 


(From Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts.) 

Agriculture—Wheat.—Dr. Joseru E. Mese, Pre- 
sident of the Dorchester Agricultural Society, Md. 
in an address delivered before that body, Nov. 9, 
1826, states the opinion, that animal manures are 
peculiarly necessary for wheat crops, because glu- 
ten, the characteristic proximate principle of wheat, 
contains nitrogen, which assimilates it to animal 
bodies. If, therefore, manures of animal origin are 
withheld, the soil becomes less adapted to the 
production of wheat. ‘ + ot 

It is proposed by Dr. Muse, as an interesting in 

uiry, ‘What proportion of gluten does wheat af- 
ford in different parts of the United States?” He 
supposes that this principle prevails most in the 
wheat of the south. -It would be interesting to 
ascertain this fact by experiment. 

Dr. Muse, speaking of the analysis of American 
wheat, says, ‘From 100 parts of white flint wheat, 
grown in Dorchester, Md. on a clayey soil, I obtain- 
ed 30 parts of gluten. Wheat grown in northern 
Europe, is stated to yield only about 20 parts of 
gluten in 100.” 

Dr. Muse concludes, from his own experiments, 
that cotton may be profitably raised in Maryland. 
He recommends the introduction of the madder, or 
rubia tinctorum, and a greater attention to the fari- 
naceous and saccharine roots—potatoes, beets, car- 
rots, &c. From 100 parts of the beet he obtained 
12 of saccharine matter; and from the carrot 10 of 
saccharine and.4 of mucilaginous matter. His ad- 
dress contains many judicious and valuable remarks 
relative to American agriculture. 


——————————————————— 


HORTICULTURE. 





CORINTHIAN GRAPE, OR ZANTE CUR 
RANT. 

J. S. Semwer, Ese. Brighton, 4th April, 18217. 
Dear Sir,—As the attention of the public seems 

to be directed tu the culture of the vine, perhaps you 

may deem it useful to offer to their notice a species 

or variety called the grape of Corinth, that affords 

the Corinthian raisins, cowmonly denominated 


pily such dogmas are vanishing before the Catholic 

ism of the age. Asa number of patriotic farmers 
are laudably engaged in breeding improved short 
horns, Devons and Herefords; our countrymen will 
soon be enabled to eat as good roast beef as John 
Bull, and as we ought to follow the good examples 
of our mother country, itis desirable te have plum 
puddings in as great perfection also; but this the ac- 
complished housewife will tel! you is impracticable, 
unless she can lave at command a due portion of 
Corinthian raisins, and they are also said to bea 
very necessary ingredient in the composition of that 
indispensable article, wedding cake, which will pro- 
bably continue to be in brisk demand, even should 
the project for taxing batchelors be “indefiniiely 
postponed,” and when it is considered that all of this 
species of fruit that is consumed in the world, is at 
the present time the product of a few small islands 
in the Jonian sea, and almost the entire crop engross- 
ed by British and Italian ageuts and factors—a small 
portion only reaching this country, usually highly 
seasoned with gravel, it is evident that very little 
can come in contact with the palates of our nume- 
rous and rapidly increasing population. It is, there- 
fore, a desideratum, that an abundant supply should 
be produced on our own soil, free from heteroge- 
neous substances. ‘To promote the introduction 
of the plants and elicit experiments in the cultiva- 
tion, I know of no one whose efficiency may be more 
relied on, and to whom his fellow citizens will look 
with so much hope and confidence, as to the Editor 
of the American Farmer. 

It is doubtful whether a single plant of the true 
Corinthian vine has ever been cultivated in the 
United States. About thirty years ago, I was at 
great pains to procure some from JVaples and Leg- 
horn, but without effect; though I found no difficul- 
ty in-obtaining choice IJtalian varieties of grapes. 
[then sent an order to one of the most eminent 
nu in the neighbourhood of London, but 
with no better success; and I am inclined to believe 
it was not then cultivated in England, as Speechly, 
who enumerates more than a hundred marked varie- 
ties of the vine growing in the hot houses and vine- 
ries belonging to the Duke of Portland, which he 
had collected under the most favourable circum- 
stances from all parts of the world, makes no men- 
tion of it. 

The only account of the culture and manage- 
ment of the Corinthian raisin that | have met with, 
was published at the close of the last century, in a 
work entitled a “View of the Commerce of Greece, 
by Feliz Beaujour, late French Consul in that coun- 
try.” The memoir appears very circumstantial, 
and from which I took copious minutes, merely for 
my own information; but as more than twenty-five 
years have elapsed, | do not recollect that the ex- 
tracts were literal, though I am sure they are cor- 
rect in substance. 

Wheeler, in his Travels in the Levant, has men- 
tioned the Corinthian vine—Vitis Corinthiaca, or 
eipyrena; a shrub that rises only from four to five 
feet. Consequently, lower than other vines culti- 
vated in France or elsewhere, but is thicker, more 
woody, and puts forth more roots and a greater 
number of shoots; its leaves are larger, more ob 
tuse, less indented, of a more delicate green at the 
top and paler at the bottom. It is denominated b 
Lanneeus the small Corinthian grape—uva passu m- 





Zante currant, which it is probable may be cultiva- 
ted in some sections of our country, to as much or 
more profit for raisins, than other descriptions for 
wine 

It is well known that the Corinthian raisin, or 
Zante currant, occupies an important station among 
the ingredients of those pleasant amalgams, Plum 
Puddings and Minced Pies, which the partaking of, 
or abstaining from, at certain festivals, were viewed 
by many o! our truly pious ancestors, according to 


the faith of their sects, as tests of orthodoxy. Hap- 





nima, or passula Corinthiaca. ‘The berries are simi- 
lar to those of the currant; they are first green, then 
of a deep red, and when ripe of a dark purple, and 
not unlike, in appearance, to those of the elder. It 
is.sweet to the taste, but when fresh, has an agree 
able acidity. As it has fewer seeds, and is more 
juicy than the common grape, it is admired by the 
amateurs of fruit, who eat it by bunches and crush 
the seeds between their teeth. 

The first grapes of Corinth that appeared in the 
great marts of Europe, were brought, at the begin- 





ning of the seventeenth century, from the Gulf of 
Corinth, and hence were called Corinthian raisins. 
They were cultivated on all the hills about Corinth, 
which, from the centre of the isthmus, slope gra- 
dually towards the two seas, and on which, out of 
all the ancient groves, there only remained, in 1798, 
those fine clumps of cypress that sheltered Diogenes 
while he was basking, in the finest sun that ever 
shone, when Alexander came to disturb him. 

M. Beaujour had not been able to ascertain whe- 
ther the Corinthian was a variety of the common 
grape, or constituted a distinct species. One fact he 
was sure of, that it was not indigenous in the Morea. 
No writer, before the 17th century, has mentioned 
it, and from the researches he had made in Greece 
and in the Ionian isles, it appeared that the Corin- 
thian grape was introduced into the Morea from 
Naxia, (ancient JVazxos,) about the year 1580; al- 
though the plant was not to be found in that island 
of the Archipelago when he resided in Greece It 
had also disappeared from the country about Co- 
rinth, although it was certainly cultivated there 
when in possession of the Venetians. At the period 
he wrote (1798,) the culture was confined to the 
territories of the Morea and the Ionian islands; but 
he was of the opinion it might be introduced with 
success into other countries of the south of Europe. 
He says the soil best adapted to this plant, is a dry, 
light, friable and flinty; it does not like a moist, 
close and heavy earth. The analysis which he made 
on different soils, in various parts of the Morea, 
gave from. eight parts, five of flinty earth, two and 
an half of clay, and one half of calcareous earth. 
‘The common vines in France, and most other coun- 
tries, prefer a south-eastern aspect, and hills or 
slopes; on the contrary, the Corinthian succeeds 
best on plains, and open to the west. It prefers the 
vicinity of the sea, and does not succeed on moun- 
tains. ‘The vineyards on the delightful banks of the 
+: eee were in a languishing state; which was at- 
tributed to their being surrounded with mountains, 
that intercepted the marine vapour: and what ren- 
dered the conjecture probable, they succeeded bet- 
ter on the neighbouring plains of the ancient Elis. 

The management of the Corinthian does not dif- 
fer essentially from that of the common vine; some 
of the processes, however, are rather peculiar, and 
resemble those pointed out by Columella, 2000 
years ago. The ground for a vineyard is prepared 
in the fail, and the planting commences in January. 
The field is laid out in squares of six feet; at the 
intersection of each, two cuttings or slips, which 
are preferred to layers, are deposited in a trench, a 
foot and a half apart, in a pa position from 
each other, with two eyes only above the surface. 
The plants undergo a severe pruning, and show 
fruit the fourth year, but are not suffered to bear 
many till the seventh,and do not arrive to full 
bearing till the twelfth year; and if well managed 
will last more than a hundred years. 

M. Beaujour was cuitivating a vineyard at his 
country retreat at Pella, with every prospect of 
success; and was in hopes, in that way, to enrich 
the country that produced Alexander—observing, 
that if he did not eat all the grapes himself, or con- 
vert them into raisins, he might at least haye the 
pleasure of seeing them taken away by the descen- 
dants of Antiochus and Seleucus, who certainly 
could have no idea of the wonderful fortune of their 
ancestors, when they came in falters and with naked 
feet, to sport and play in his fields. 

No manure was used in the Morea; but in Zante, 
where the Corinthian vine is much better cultivated, 
manure is applied in trenches, as in France. The 
husks of common grapes, and a mixture of salt and 
ashes, had been used with great success. In some 
vineyards props were used, but generally the vines 
were suffered to ramble and support poe 4 other. 

The crop begins to ripen about the first of Au- 
gust, but the harvest is not completed till about the 
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middle of September. A floor is prepared in the 
middle, or at the extremities of the vineyard, simi- 
lar to the ancient threshing floor, but in a sloping 
direction, to permit the water that may fall, to run 
off, and is formed with strong loam, rammed hard, 
and covered with a mastic, consisting of bullock’s 
blood and other substances, which makes a firm var- 
nish, and prevents any of the earth from mixing 
with the fruit, which is gathered by women and 
children, brought to the floor in baskets, and laid 
on bunch by bunch over it, and turned every day 
In fine weather, the raisivs are cured in eight or ten 
days; but in a wet season, are sometimes out twen- 
ty or thirty days; and when the rains are heavy and 
of long duration, the gathering is much Jessened in 
value, if not lost. When the fruit is sufficiently 
dry, it is separated from the stalks by small rakes, 
and being cleared from all extraneous substances, 
conveyed to the magazine; the construction of which 
is not unlike a modern lime-kiln, having an opening 
at the top, into which the fruit is put, and a door 
at the bottom, opened only at the time of sale.— 
The fruit being poured in above, is occasionally 
rammed down, and with the pressure by its own 
weight, a viscous liquor is emitted that unites the 
whole mass so closely, that iron bars are used to 
break it up to pack it in casks, and is then trod down 
firm, in order to exclude the air. 

The medium quantity of Corinthian raisins an- 
nually produced in the Morea, viz: the districts of 
Patras, (that port being the chief mart for exporta- 
tion,) the coasts of Achaia and A tolia, with a few 
other districts, including Missolongi, was estimat- 
ed about 30 years since, at ten millions of pounds 
weight, and the sales at eight millions; five parts of 
which went to Great Britain, and the other three 
principally to Holland and the north of Europe; and 
were sold at a little more than three pence sterling 
per Ib. on board, free of all expenses and duties, 
which were enormous, and often double the amount 
of the first purchase; consequently did not leave 
but about a penny to the poor Greek cultivator, out 
of which he had to satisfy a rapacious landlord. 
We may infer, however, that a smal] extent of vine 
yard must have been productive of large quantities 
of fruit, otherwise the cultivation could not have 
continued. ‘The quantity of Corinthian raisins ex- 
ported from the Ionian islands at the period alluded 
to, is not known, but probably much exceeded that 
from the Morea. 

M. Beaujour remarks, that Corinthian raisins 
were not only an article of luxury in Great Britain, 
but of economy, as he had been assured that they 
had been made use of in the disfillation of fuelitious 
brandy, and for cleansing manufactures of wool and 
silk. 

The terrible devastations with which a merciless 
foe has of late years afflicted the Morea, have pro 
bably extended to the Corinthian vineyards; it may 
be possible, however, that a few remain in those 
districts still in possession of the Greeks; in which 
case a favourable opportunity now occurs for ob 
taining plants by the ships that are taking out sup 

lies for that distressed people. But if they cannot 
be procured from thence, I apprehend no difficu!ty 
in obtaining them from the lonian islands, especial 
ly through the medium of the officers of the navy 
of the United States, who have shed additional lus 
tre on their characters, by an ardent zeal to benefit 
their country, uniformly manifested in their exer 
tions to introduce rare vegetable and animal pro 
ductions from foreign climes. 

Owing to the length.of passage from Greece, and 
the limitted se: v_ for cutlings or taking up 
platy no depen@fed-can be placed op them, un 
ess they ateappepared to come in a growing state; 
and that migied is not attended with the difficulty 
and risk generally supposed. I have had the olire, 
the fig and vine so brought from Leghorn, that ar 
riped, im flourishing condition, on board a vessel 


Jig or Muscat grape of Frontignac will ripen, there 





not exceeding 150tons. Layers of the vine may be 
taken up at any season, without injury, if they are 
planted directly in such soil as they were taken 
from. The process is perfectly simple, and there 
always can be found among the crew of an Ameri- 
can ship, sailors who are able to perform all the 
eedful operations. ‘Take a provision or flour bar- 
rel, and fill in about twelve or fourteen inches of 
soil—in this plant as many vines as it will hold, 
without crowding too nuh, and let the earth be 
well settled about their roots by shaking and water- 
ing; saw out two staves an inch above the surface 
of the earth, on each side of the barrel, extending 
to the chine hoops, to admit of a free circulation of 
air; a netting should cover these apertures and the 
head, to protect the plants. If holes are bored on 
each side the bulge, to admit ropes to serve as han- 
dles, it will add to the convenience of removal.— 
The plants should be kept, when below, in the most 
airy part of the ship and exposed to as much light 
as possible, and brought on to the quarter-deck 
every day, when the weather will permit, or when 
there is no danger of their being touched by the 
spray, or the foam of the sea that may be wafted on* 
board by the wind. ‘The plants should be watered 
very sparingly, and never exposed to the direct rays 
of a hot sun. The want of such precautions has 
caused much disappointment; but if the foregoing 
directions are strictly followed, many delicate and 
valuable exotics may be introduced from distant re- 
gions. 

There is one fact that should be strongly impress- 
ed on the minds of our rulers, and all who are soli- 
citous to ameliorate the condition of their fellow 
citizens, by introducing productions of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom from other quarters of the giobe, with 
the view of their becoming valuable staples, or in- 
nocent luxuries. We are informed by the classical 
historian Gibbon, that “the olive, in the western part 
of the old world, was the companion as well as the 
symbol of peace. Two centuries after the founda- 
tion of Rome, both Italy and Africa were strangers 
to that useful plant; it was naturalized in those 
countries,and at length carried into the heart of 
Spain and Gaul. The timid errors of the ancients 
that it required a certain degree of heat, and could 
only flourish in the neighbourhood of the sea, were 
insensibly exploded by industry and experience.” 

When inquiring after the most suitable localities 
for the successful cultivation of the Corinthian vine, 
we first turn to Florida; and from the brief infor- 
mation of the climate, soil and productions, obtain- 
ed from a very able address by Col. James Gads- 
den, delivered before the “Florida Institute of Ayri- 
culture, Science and Antiquities,” at their first an- 
niversary in January last, which I have just had the 
pleasure to peruse, | feel persuaded that there can 
be no reasonable doubt but the Corinthian raisin 
will afford a very important and profitable staple 
to that country. Spring frosts are the worst enemy 
this vine has to contend with. It has often suffered 
by them in the Morea, and will probably be the 
greatest obstacle to its culture in this country, in 
situations not protected by the sea air, extending as 
far north, perhaps, as latitude 39. But this danger 
inay be easily guarded against by a simple covering 
of mats or straw, for a few nights. On the whole, 
I think we may assume the position, that on a con 
xenial soil, in any section of our country where the 


is strong encouragement to attempt the cultivation 
of the Corinthian raisin. 
I remain, dear sir, 
Very cordially, yours, 
S. W. POMEROY. 


P.S Enelosed herewith are drawings of three 





receptacles, of different constructions, for convey~ 




















No. 1—Represents the inside of a box, and the 
manner of securing the roots of plants surround- 
ed with earth and moss, and tied with pack- 


thread, -Laths are placed lengthways and across, 
to which the stems are fastened to keep them stea- 
dy. The box should have an opening three inches 
wide, the whole length of the front and at each end, 
for the admission of air. 

[We are compelled to substitute a description of 
Nos. 2 and 5, in lieu of the drawings. 

No. 2— Represents a cask, filled half way up with 
suitable earth; and above that as many slaves taken 
out, or open spaces left, as to give free access to 
growing plants; three hoops at top, and a close lid, 
on hinges to be shut down or left open, as occasion 
may require. 

No. 3—An oblong square box, with handles at 
each end, and fixed hoops turning over the top to 
support a net work.) 





FLORULA CESTRICA., 

[In Doctor William Darlington’s Appendix to his 
Florula Cestrica, containing a catalogue of the plants 
which are cultivated in the vicinity of Westchester, 
Pennsylvania, (and we may add to a great extent 
throughout the middle states) the following, amongst 
many other items, is worthy of being brought to the 
particular notice of practical horticulturists. 

The whole work is worthy of the bigh literary 
and scientific reputation of the author, and reflects 
credit on the several arts employed in illustrating 
and publishing it. To the cultivators of botanical 
science, this valuable work will commend itsel/.] 

AmycpaLous.—Gen. Pl. 845. 

Amygdalon, the Greek name of the Almond; which 
belongs to this genus. 

Drure roundish-oval, tomentose. 
reticulately suleate, and porous. 

A. persica. Wiild. Serratures of the leaves 4ll acute 
flowers sessile, solitary; drupe carnose. 

Vulgo.—Peach. Peach tree. 

Fl. Beginning of April. Fr 
and after. 

Jab. Gardens, orchards, &c. 
ers reddish purple, or pale red. 


Nui ovate, acute, 


. mat. Middle of August, 


8 to 12 feet high: flow- 
Nat. Persia. 

Obs. This most delicious of ail our fruit is pretty 
extensively cultivated here, though few take suffi- 
cient pains to procure and propagate the best varie 
ties. ‘The tree, unfortunately, is short lived; chiefly 
in consequence of the ravages of a worm at its 
roots, against which every device hitherto essayed, 
seeins to be unavailing. ‘There is, perhaps, no cer- 
tain preservative, but a frequent and careful inspec- 
tion of the roots, and a removal of the insect—a 
more correct knowledge of the habits of which is 
very desirable. 

It is proper, however, to mention, that an inge- 
nious expedient was suggested,about three years 


ing plants by sea, that were recommended by that|ago, by David Townseud, Esq. of this borough, 
great benefactor to his species, the late Dr. John| which is now in process of trial, and bids fair to 


Coakley Lettsom, of London. 


answer a valuable purpose. ‘The attempt has been 














No. 5.—YVot. 9.) 
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repeatedly made to insert the peach on a plum 
stock, on account of the roots of the latter being 
less subject to the ravages of the worm: but the 
two trees are so dissimilar, that the peach does not 
thrive well on a plum stock. It occurred to Mr. 
Townsend, that as the apricot appeared to be more 
nearly related to the peach, it would probably afford 
a more congenial stock. Accordingly, he inocculat- 
ed plum stocks with apricot buds, (which take very 
readily,) and as soon as the latter had grown suffi- 
ciently, say the succeeding year, he inserted peach 
buds on the apricot branches; thus making a sort of 
three-story, or triple tree. The result has, so far, 
been equal to his most sanguine expectations. The 
peach branches are flourishing vigorously, and there 
is. every prospect of the experiment succeeding 
completely. A very few years will test it fully, and 
if it should answer present expectation, it will prove 
to be a very important discovery. It would, per- 
haps, answer the same purpose, to raise apricot 
stocks at once, in which to insert the peach buds: 
but as plum stocks are every where abundant, it 
was found more convenient, and expeditious, to 
resort to the foregoing method. 

The Nectarine, a delicate vartely of the peach, 
with smoother fruit, is very little known, as yet, in 
this vicinity; though it has latterly been introduced. 





ON GRAFTING. 
Virginia, April 6, 1827. 

I observe in the Farmer of March 30th, several 
queries by “A Young Back-woods Farmer,” to some 
of which I will attempt an answer, viz: “Will stone 
fruit sueceed by grafting on congenial stocks? Will 
buds, taken from scions cut at the usual season of 
cutting scions for grafting, and preserved until the 
bark starts from the wood of the stock to be budded, 
succeed in growing?—the bud in this case being 
taken off the scion in connection with a thin slip of 
wood, and so inserted.” 

i was induced to make the experiment of budding 
in this way, on the suggestion of one of your cor- 
respondents from indiana, and partially succeeded. 
But I took out the slip of wood usually eut off with 
the bud, which I believe is indispensable. Of a 
considerable number that [ budded, I think one out 
of six or eight lived. I made the experiment at 
various times in the months of April and May. But 
I do not think the plan of budding peach trees in 
the spring, at all eligible, for this reason: It is ne- 
cessarily some time before the bud can begin to 
grow, which must then be forced by directing the 
flow of sap to that point; and as the sap by this 
time should be abundant, the consequence must be 
highly injurious to the stock from the want of suf- 
ficient foliage to prepare the sap for the nourish- 
ment of the tree. If the bud be not forced, the 
spring offers no advantage over fall budding, My 
experience in grafting is not very extensive, but | 
have succeeded in every instance with peaches and 
apricots. The stock I used, was the wild plum, 
which I thought less liable to the ravages of the 
worm. A gardener, not far from me, told me he 
had grafted a large number, ! think on the peach 
stock, and that they were very thrifty. I imagine 
the only objection to grafting is, that the wood of 
the peach is very soft, which may render the tree 
tvo weak at the junction of the two kinds. But I 
would greatly prefer grafting; and if your corres- 
pondent concludes to try it, I would recommend 
him to make use of such a composition as is de- 
scribed in page 349, vol. 7th, of the American Far- 
mer, by Judge Buel. P 


FRIEND SKINNER, 





THE VINE. 
New Jersey, April 9, 1827. 
_I have been making experiments with several 
kinds of our native grapes, which, thus far, have 


Mr. Seixxer, 





proved satisfactory. From seven vines of the Bland, 
planted five or six years, and trained on tall stakes, 
[ gathered last year an averaged crop of more than 
one hundred bunches each, From one vine, some 
years older, I had four hundred bunches, ripening 
in succession, from the 15th September until the 
frost caught some of the latest, not fully ripe. 1 
am desirous of information on a point, which to me 
appears important to the cultivator of a vineyard 
for the production of wine. Do not the grapes of 
the southern states ripen, too early for good wine, 
without the aid of sugar or brandy, to control the 
fermentation? Ina sketch of a journey by James 
Cobbett, through some of the provinces of France, 
he describes their vines as full of grapes, and with- 
out leaves, in the beginning of November, then ga- 
thering for wine. Could this be done in America, 
I should have no doubts of success. I have seen 
no foreign grape that will hang so late in this coun- 
try; nor do I know of any native grape of good 
quality, except the Bland, that will hang till that 
time. In the manufacture of cider, we cannot 
check the fermentation, unless the casks be placed 
in the shade of buildings, and in the open air, be 

fore the firstof November. ‘The great objection to 
the Bland trained on stakes in the field is, its exces 

sive luxuriance of growth. The Elsinborough and 
Orwicksburgh, or Sci:y!kill White, are both hardy 
native kinds; but they ripen earlier than the Bland, 
and are less vigorous in growth. I have tried many 
foreign grapes, which, although they succeed in 
sheltered situations in towns, cannot be relied on in 
open fields, or even gardens in the country. ‘They 
grow well, and bear for two or three years; after 
this, they burst or mildew in the hot moist weather 
of August, and many of them perish from the cold 
of our winters, or some other defects of our climate. 
Iam anxious to obtain information of any native 
grapes ripening so late, as to preclude the necessity 
of using etther sugar or brandy in the manufacture 
of wine. Could such a grape be obtained, many 
vineyards would be planted in this and the neigh- 
bouring states. May I ask the favour, from some 
of your experienced and intelligent cultivators of 
the vine, to mention the ‘names of any late ripen- 
ing native grapes, fit for the production of sound 
and well flavoured wine, which have come under 
their notice; and where cuttings of them may be 
had. C. 











LADINS’ DEPARTMENT. 





The following picture of woman is taken from an 
excellent essay published in a late number of the 
Quarterly Review, We would recommend it the 
perusal of our fair country-women, who we feel dis- 
posed to believe, sat for the drawing.—In speaking 
of those in the middle ranks of life, the writer ob- 
serves: — 

“There we behold woman in all her glory: not a 
doll to carry silks and jewels, a puppet to be dangled 
by coxcomb children, an idol for profane adoration; 
reverenced to-day, discarded to-morrow: always 
justled out of.the true place which nature and soci- 
ety would assign her, by sensuality or by contempt, 
admired but not respected; desired but not esteem- 
ed; ruling by fashion, not by affection; imparting 
her weakness, not her constancy, to the sex which 
she should exalt; the source and the mirror of vanity. 

“We see her asa wife partaking the cares, and 
cheering the anxiety ofa inion: dividing his la- 
bours by her domestic diligence, spreading cheer- 
fulness around her; for his sake sharing in the decent 
refinements of the world, without being vain of them, 
placing all her pride, all her joy, all her happiness in 
the merited approbation, of the man she honours.— 
As a mother, we find her the affectionate, the ardent 
instructress of the children she has tended from their 
infancy; training them up to thought and virtue, to 





meditation and benevolence, addressing them as 
rational beings, and preparing them to be men and 
women in their turns.” 





The good government of families leads to the 
comfort of communities, and the welfare of the 
state. Of every domestic circle, home, that scene 
of purest and dearest joy, home is the empire of 
woman. ‘There she plans, directs, performs the 
acknowledged source of dignity and felicity. Where 
female virtue is most pure, female sense most im- 
proved, female deportment most correct, there is 
most propriety of social manners. ‘The early years 
of childhood, these most precious years of life and 
opening reason, are confined to woman’s superin- 
tendance, she therefore may be presumed to lay the 
foundation of all the virtue, and all the wisdom that 
enriches the world. 
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SPORTING OLIO. 
BLOUDED HORSES. 








Dear Sir, April 6, 1827. 

I have experienced frequent disappointment, whea 
upon the receipt of your interesting paper, it con- 
tained no information of the various bred horses 
which stand for the season. ‘The Racing Calendar, 
an annual English publication, furnishes the public 
with concise information where to find every cele- 
brated stallion ‘Thus: “King William by  Saeel 
out of Madcap, at Mr. Allen’s, the Stag hounds, 
Basingstoke, Hants; at one guinea a mare, 2s, 6d. the 
groom—pasturage a week, 2s. 6d.” 

Now, sir, I will venture to engage for you, that a 
short notice like the above, will be inserted by you 
once in your paper, if postage is paid. But as the 
public may wish to know the pedigree of Herod 
and Madcap, I think that no sportsmen would ob- 
ject to paying you one dollar for one insertion of 
their horses’ pedigree; not, however, travelling (as 
seems to be the present fashion,) through the pedi- 
grees of every horse and mare the stud is connect- 
ed with; but, after naming the sire and what got 
by, then in the plainest straight forward manner, 
tracing the dam through five or six mares of high 
blood and reputation. Our poverty of invention 
has rendered horse pedigrees extremely perplexing; 
every blooded colt is called Eclipse, or Sir Archy, 
or Florizel, &c. &c. as if it was impossible to find a 
name to distinguish their colt from others, the only 
use of names. Examine the English stud book, 
and it is rare to find two horses of the same name, 
although many hundreds are therein recorded. 

We have trees, shrubs and flowers, states, coun- 
ties, towns, bays, rivers, &c.; and if none of these 
can furnish a name for our untried pet, we have the 
names of men and women. John Richards will be 
forever better distinguished by his name, than if he 
had been called Young Sir Archy, unless, as will 
probably be the case, every fine colt of his get shall 
be called John Richards. 

You, as postmaster, know and must-eel the great 
inconvenience of giving to various places the same 
name. Ihave observed that 495 post towns have 
but 46 names. Your paper is circulated through 
out the Union, and I believe is open for noticing 
every celebrated horse. 

Permit me to offer one more remark. Every 
owner of a well bred horse, and perhaps one of 
good performance, thinks himself entitled to de- 
mand the highest price for the season. This un 
tried horse may prove a very worthless foal getter, 
and [ am fully of opinion, that no untried stallion 
should stand at more than ten dollars the season, 
until he establishes a good character for the exce!- 
lence of his stock. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. S. Sxinner, Esa. Fr 
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GALLANT FOX-CHASE. 


On Wednesday, November 29, Mr. Wickstead’s 
hounds had a most capital run for twenty minutes, 
breast high, and in view nearly the whole time 
Reynard was killed in Doddington-park, the brush 
being taken by a hero of Waterloo and the Peninsu- 
Ja, Major ‘Tomkinson, who can boast of having thir- 
teen wounds—ball, bayonet, and sabre—all in front! 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








LIVE OAK 
Frame and promiscuous timber, for ships of the line. 
Srigates, and sloops of war. 

The commissioners of the Navy will receive pro 
— unti] the 3ist day of July next, for furnishing 
ive oak timber, cut to moulds, (which they will fur 
nish,) for ships of the line, frigates, and sloops of 
war, and the proportion of promiscuous live oak, 
cut to dimensions that may be required—say 6000 
cubical feet for each ship of the line; 3000 for each 
frigate; and 1000 for each sloop. The timber must 
be cut from trees grown in situations not more than 
25 miles from the sea, deliverable at the following 
building yards, viz. Portsmouth, N. H., Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Norfolk, 
during the years 1828, 1829, and 1890—say on or 

before the Ist of November of each year. 

The timber is to be inspected and measured ac 
cording to the rules established by the board—a 
copy of which may be obtained on application to 
the Navy Agent, either at Pensacola, Savannah. 
Charleston, 8. C. Norfolk, Washington, Baitimore, 
Philadelphia, N. York, Boston, or Portsmouth,N. H 

Sealed proposals will be received by the commis 
sioners of the Navy, until the 31st day of July, 1827, 
for the supply of 3000 barrels of Pork, and 3600 
barrels of Beef. 

One third of the quantity of Pork, and one third 
of the quantity of Heef to be delivered at each of 
the Navy Yards of Boston, New York, and Norfolk 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist of April, 1828. 


A French chemist has recently discovered, that 
from the starch of potatoes quite fresh, and washed 
but once, a fine size, by mixture with chalk, might 
be made. ‘The stucco plasterers of this country 
have benefitted by the discovery, and that this kind 
of size is particularly useful for ceilings and for 
white washing. {German paper. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR—DATED 
Sik, Cantonment Brooke, Plorida, March 5, 1827. 
We have had here the severest winter known in 
the recollection of the oldest Indians. The fig 
and orange trees at St Augustine, Savannah and 
Charleston, must have been mostly killed. We 
suffered here from the intensity of the cold, but 
being so much farther south, of course less‘than the 
places mentioned above ' 
In treading the 7th vol. of the Farmer, I perceive 
ou mention the Arracacha of South America. We 
ave it in great perfection. ‘The castor bean grows 
with us to a tree, eighteen inches in diameter, and, 
I believe, in such abundance (they grow wild,) that 
a small plantation of it, well cultivated, would sup 
ply the United States. I shall have itin my power 
soon, to send you many seeds of different vegeta 
bles, and some shrubs, if an opportunity offers by 
water, which are not known to the north. Will you 
be good enough to say to me in what way I can 
render you any service, in the collection of any par 
ticular seeds or plants. Yours, &c. 
GEO. M. BROOKE. 
P.S. The Indian difficulties in this quarter are all 
settled. 





THE TARE. 


Battmore, Fripay, Aprit 20, 1827. 








¢»Weavine w Famiies.—It has been stated to 
us, by gentlemen in the south, that the “operations 
of the Paritf,” and the apprehensions of the «‘ Wool- 
ens bill,” so termed, have put them to casting about 
for the most simple efficient means of manufactur- 
ing coarse clothing for their negroes, and they wish 
particularly some more exact information in regard 
to what has been called in the papers, “the multipli- 
ed spindle wheel”—As machinery for the purpose 
here stated, must be used by blacks to answer the 
purpose, it must be of simple construction and easil 
repaired; some contrivance of that character, which 
would save labour in the operation of spinning, has 
long been wanting in private families. ‘he loom 
which is now in common use, is very well, and so 
well adapted to its end, that a great number of poor 
people make their living by working at it in the 
towns. For the operation of spinning and any sim 
ple and cheap contrivance to facilitate it, we res- 
pectfully solicit information. 





¢7A sample of wool, taken from a yearling buck 
of Messrs. S & L. Hurlbert, which was sired by a 
full blood Saxon buck, and out of one of their me- 
rino ewes, has been left at the office of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, and is really worth the observation of 
the cultivators of, and dealers in superfine wool. 





¢s-A rare chance offers to get a bull calf of great 
valué, at a very-low rate. He is three-quarter De- 
von, by imported Garrick, out of a cow that has 
taken several premius..s; first, as the best heifer, and 
afterwards as the best milch cow amongst a great 
many. The calf is of remarkable size and beauty. 
Inquire of the Editor before Tuesday morning. 





Topacco.—Sales this week, four hogsheads nade 
by Thomas Anderson, near Lancaster, Ohio; one at 
928, one at $20, and two at $17 —average about 920 
50 cents, weighing 770 Ibs. per hogshead. ‘This to- 
bacco was very fiue yellow, and sold for $2 per hun- 
dred more in copsequence of its being neatly han 
died, and the condition very good, and the ture be- 
ing fifty pounds more than is usual of that state. 
The great bulk of tobacco from Uhio, this year has 
been stayed, owing to this being packed too soft. 


Latest FRoM E,NGLAND. 

By the packet ship Columbia, Capt Delano, Lon- 
don papers to the 12th ult. are received. 

The great question of Catholic emancipation was 
brought up in the House of Commons on the 5th, 
and decided at 5 o’clock on the morning of the 7th, 
as follows: Ayes 272, Noes 276. Majority against 
the motion four. ‘This decision had produced much 
excitement in [reland, and arrangements were mak 
ing to send a large deputation composed of members 
from all the counties with an address to the king on 
the subject. 

Londo, March 12.—It is confidently reported 
that Sir Henry Clinton has written home from Por- 
tugal, in the strongest terms, for reinforcements.— 
The gallant General, it is said, has declared 5000 
additional troops to be absolutely necessary 

A destructive storm had taken place on the Irish 
coast. Much shipping was lost. Amongst the rest 
were the Enterprise from New-York, Burnett from 
New Orleans, and Ocean from Charlestoun—crews 
saved 

The London Courier, of March Sth, mentions a 
most extraordinary fall of snow in Scotland. It be- 
gan early on Saturday, March $d, and continued 
without intermission until Sunday noon. In Edin- 
burgh streets it was as high as the balustrades of 
the areas 





This morning there was much agitation in the 
stock markets. Rumors are very rife in the city 
this morning, that Mr. Canning has resigned. 

Portugal— Madrid dates of the 22d February 
state several British regiments had been engaged 
with the Portuguese Royalists, and had beaten 
them. ‘The aid-de-camp of Gen. Clinton was killed 
in the action. 

Spain.—Letters from Madrid state, that new 
difficulties have just arisen between the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Mr. Lamb. The 
latter has complained that the principal part of the 
arm3 found on the Portuguese rebels, are of the 
manufacture of Seville, which are under the imme- 
diate control, and could not have been disturbed 
without the consent of the Spanish government. 

The reports on ‘Change were—*the resignation 
of Mr Canning, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. Huskisson”—*-five thousand additional 
troops to be sent to Portugal’—*War news from 
Spain”—*‘a rebellion in Ireland,” &e. 

From the London Price Current, March 9. 

Tobacco.—'The demand for Tobacco has improv- 
ed. ‘The sales in February amounted to 500 hinds. 
Virginia at 24 to 4d. There are orders in the mar- 
ket for low qualities, but holders are not disposed 
to sell under 3 to 34d. Yellow Marylands are held 
at 10 to 12d. 
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Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 


Tosacco is more flat this week and but little selling, 
prices nearly the same, 360 hhds. inspected last week 
at the three State Warehouses the finest and the 
most common seed and crop Tobacto sell the readiest, 
and at fair prices—the middiing qualities are dull sale 
and too low in proportion to the former qualities; our 
quotations are nearly as formerly. 

Second as in quality $3.00 a 8 00—Common crop, 3.00 
a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—Good red, 5.00 a 6.00— 
Fine red, 7.00 @ 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow, 1.00 a 15.00—Fine yellow, 16.00 a 20.00—Vir- 
ginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.50 

FLour—Susquehanna 95.00 a 5.124—Baltimore, How- 
ard street, 5.00 a 5.25—do. white family, 6.00 a 6.25— 
Wueart, good 1.00 a 1.10—Corn, .47 a .48—Rye, .75 4 
.80-—~Oats, .37 a .42—FLaxseep, .75—Barzey, !.00a 1. 
124—C.over seed, red, 3.5") 44.50, out of season—Timo- 
tur seed, 1.50 a 2.00—Heros’ Grass, 3.50 a 4.50—Mi- 
Let, 1.00 a '.25—Inish Porarogs, (seed,) .50 a .624~ 
Corn MEAL, per ewt. 1.25-+Waisxey, in bbl. .3$ a .334 
—do. in hhd. .32—Puasrer, per bbl. 1.124 a 1.25—do. 
pér ton, 3.75—Bacon, Baltimore hams, 9.00 a 10.00—do. 
hog round, 6.00 a 7.00—do. country, .64—Butrer, best 
fresh, .31} a .374—in kegs, No. 1 to 3, cwt. 8.00 @ 15.00 
—Larp,do 8.50 a 10.00—Corron, Virginia, asking 9.00 
a 10.50—Upland, fair, 10.00 a 10.50—Louisiana, 10.00 a 
12.00—Carolina, 9.00 a 10.60—Fisu, Herrings, per bbl. 
2.25 a 2.50—Mackerel, No. !, 6.25—do. No. 2, 5.25 
—do. No. 3, 4.25—Shad, per barrel, 6.00—do. do. trim- 
med, 5.50 a 6.00—Feartuers, per Ib. .28 a .29—Live 
Stocx—Beef, good, on the hoof, 5.00 a 5.50—Hogs, good 
pork, 4.00 a 4.50—Lamb, .24 4 .3—Mutton, .34 4 .4~- 
Veal, .3 a 34. 
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mium; and by sending young men, and even boys, ASSES AND MULES. 
AGRICULTURE. who are intended for the plough, that they may | For the best Jack, 20 00 
witness the concentration of what is most worthy | For the best Jennet, 10 00 
&*#THE NEXT CATTLE SHOW. of regard, and behold the manifestations of respect | For the best pair of well broke Mules, raised 
The season has arrived for drawing, again, the | which the first men of the nation are proud to pay in the state, 15 00 


attention of the farmers of Maryland, to the next 
Exhibition of Domestic Manufactures and Animals, 
to be held by the Maryland Agricultural a 
As might be expected, it has been found impossible 
to fix upon any season for holding these fairs, that 
would by all be deemed the best. The Trustees of 
the Society could not possibly feel any interest in 
holding them at one season more than another; the 
subject has been repeatedly discussed, and it was 
finally decided, by a vote nearly unanimous, that 
the fall is to farmers, generally, the most convenient 
and acceptable time; and it has been determined, 
accordingly, that the next shall be held about the 
last of October, or first of November next. Of 
the exact time, due and ample notice will be here- 
after given. 

That the establishment of agricultural societies, 

and their annual exhibitions, in Maryland and in 
other states, have conduced to numerous 
great improvements, there can be no doubt. This 
result is visible in various forms and aspects— 
our cattle are of better form, and give more beef, 
of better quality, in shorter time. Hogs have been 
in like manner improved. Farmers feel more pride 
in the appearance and quality of their horses, 
though there is yet great deficiency in this respect. 
A greater variety of vegetables are found on our 
tables. The accumulation and use of manure is 
more systematically sttended to—orchards are bet- 
ter kept—cider is more carefully made, and that of 
fine quality much more plenty than formerly. House- 
wives take pride in their dairies, and butter, put ap 
and brought to our market in the neatest style, is 
far more abundant; though husbands run away with 
both the proceeds and credit thereof. ‘The subject 
of artilicial grasses, too, is much better understood 
than it was twelve years ago. In short, the melio- 
ration which tras been going on in the general pr- 
cesses of Maryland agriculture, and the more co- 
nomical adaptation and labour-saving structu‘e of 
all our agricultural implements, though silmt in 
their progress, are of great extent and valuein the 
aggregate; and are the more to be appreciated 
when we consider the great discouragemerts which 
our farmers and planters have had to enesunter, in 
a succession of low prices and calamitous seasons. 
Another effect of agricultural exhibitiow, to be yet 
more oy contemplated, is their moral effect 
on agricultural society. ‘The vocationhas risen in 
publick esteem. Well educated youngmen, instead 
of flying from it,as from a vulgar pursuit, for the 
employment of mere brute force, aye taking to it,§ 
as to an honourable business, calling for the exer- 
cise of economy, humanity, and various kinds of 
knowledge. The very act of periodically meeting 
tozether in large numbers, whilst it affords an op- 
por unity of interchanging and exchanging the 
atest and best information, and the most improved 
animals and other commodities, begets at the same 
time a due sense of the superior consequence of 
their class to the world at large—an esprit du corps 
of salutary influence in all its bearings. 

Persuaded of the truth of these views, we exhort 
every farmer to encourage and foster these annual 
meetings and exhibitions, from a sense of their 
general bearing on the character and success of his 
Poa and the value of his property, even though 

may not enter into competition for any of the 
premiums. ‘That encouragement may be afforded 
i various forms; by personal attendance—by as- 
serting their utility—by contributions even of one 
dollar towards the purehase of premiums; by send- 
ing small specimens and parcels of any productions 
of their farms remarkable for any desirable quali 





ties, by exhibiting fine animals, though not for pre- 
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to the first and most useful occupation of human 
mind and labour. Assuredly a smali amount, and 
a day of time, cannot be devoted to a purpose more 
useful, more entertaining—more patriotic—more 
commendable! } 


List of Premiums to be distributed in 1827. 


FARMS. 

For the Farm of not less than 100 acres, 
which shall appear to have been culti- 
vated, with the greatest economy and 
nett profit, consistently with its perma- 
nent improvement; reference being had 
to its natural advantages as to soil, situ- 
ation, &c. $50 00 

For the second best Farm; particulars as 
above, 0 00 

CROPS. 


and |For the best 10 contiguous acres of Wheat, 


to be not less than 30 bushels per acre, 20 00 

For the best 10 contiguous acres of Indian 
Corn, yield not less than 60 bushels per 
acre, 

For the best 10 contiguous acres of Rye, 
yield not less than 30 bushels per acre, 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Hay, timo- 
thy, clover, rye or orchard grass, or any 
of the above mixed—weight to be ascer- 
tained at least one month after cutting, 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Wheat, 
yield not Jess than 30 bushels per acre, 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Indian 
Corn, yield not less than 60 bushels per 
acre, 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Rye, yield 
not less than 30 bushels per acre, 

For the best 2 contiguous acres of Hay, as 
above, 

For the dest crop of Tobacco, not Tess than 
5 hogsheads, highest price, 

For the second best crop of Tobacco, as 
above, 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 

uantity of Seed Cotton in this state, 

For the best acre of Potatoes, not less than 
200 bushels, 

To the proprietor of the Apple Orchard, con- 
sisting of not less than 200 trees, which 
shall evince the most judicious manage- 
ment, 

For the most successful experiment in water- 
wretting, or otherwise preparing Flax or 
Hemp; the quantity to be not less than 
50 ibs. dressed—the whole process to be 
stated, and a sample to be produced, 


HORSES AND MARES, 

For the best thorough bred Stallion, pedi- 
gree properly authenticated to be pro- 
duced, and left with the Society for pub- 
lication, . . 2 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock 
for the saddle, 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock 
for quick draft, 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock 


15 00 
12 00 


15 00 
12 00 


10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
20 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


0 00 
15 00 
15 00 


for slow draft, 15 00 
For the best thorough bred brood Mare, 20 00 
For the best brood Mare adapted to the sad- 

dle, 10 00 


For the best brood Mare adapted to quick 
draft, 1 

For the best brood Mare adapted to slow 
draft, 

Specimens of the stock of all the brood Mares 
to be exhibited. 


0 60 
10 00 





For the best mule Colt, by the side of itsdam, 5 00 
NEAT CATTLE. 
For the best bull over 2 years old, full blood 
Improved Durham Short Horns, 15 
For the best Bull over 2 years old, full blood 
Devon, 15 00 
For the best Bull over 2 years old, of any 
other breed, 15 00 
For the best Bull under 2 
breed, 10 00 
For the best milch Cow, 20 00 
15 00 
10 00 


00 


years old, of any 


For the second best ditto, 

For the third best ditto, 

For the best Heifer of any breed, 
For the second best ditto, 

For the best pair of well broke Oxea, 
For the 5 best grass fed Bullocks, 
For the 5 second best ditto, 


SWINE. 
For the best Boar over | year of age, 
For the best Boar under 1 year of age, 
For the best breeding Sow, 
For the best Sow Pig, 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 

For the best fine woolled Ram, 

For the best pair of fine woolled Ewes, 

For the best Southdown Ram, 

For the best pair of Southdown Ewes, 

For the best Dishiey Ram, 

For the best pair of. Dishley Ewes, 

For the best Ram, of any other breed than 
the foregoing, 

For the best pair of Ewes, of any other breed 
than the foregoing, 

To the Farmer whose flock at the last shear- 
ing, yielded the greatest average weight 
of wool, the flock to consisi of not less 
than 20; the wool of the whole to be 
weighed, being first cleansed of tags and 
filth—if fine wool, 1 

As above—coarse wool, 

To the Farmer who shall have raised, the 
last season previous to the exhibition, 
the greatest number of Lambs, in pro- 
portion to the number of ewes, (not less 
than 20,) 

For the best specimen of shearing, (on the 
ground,) 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

For the best piece of Carpeting, not less 
than 20 yards, the wool whereof to be 
raised and spun on the farm of the can- 
didate, 

For the best piece of Kersey adapted to la- 
bourers, not less than 20 yards, as be- 
fore, 

For the best piece of Shirting of any mate- 
riais, not less than 20 yards, 

For the best piece 8-4 linen Diaper, not less 
than 15 yards, 

For the best hearth Rug, 

For the second best hearth Rug, 

For the best and handsomest piece 10-4 
woollen Counterpanes, 

For the second best do. do. 

For the best pair knit woollen Hose, full size, 

For the second best do. do. 

For the best pair cotton Hose, full size, 

For the second best do. 0. 

For the best pair knit thread Hose, full size, 

For the second best do. do. 

To the Spinners of the greatest weight of 
cotton, wool or flax, in five hours; for 
each article, $3, 


10 00 
10 00 
20 00 
10 00 
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IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

For the best agricultural Machine, that may 
be considered new, and as deserving the 
patronage of the Society, 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

For the sample of the best Cider, the pure 

juice of the apple, eee 

For the sample of the best domestic Wine, 
of the pure juice of the grape, 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

For the specimen of the best fresh Butter, 

For the specimen of the best preserved But- 
ter, $3 months old, 

For the specimen of the best Cheese, made 
in Maryland, 





10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
8 00 
8 00 


PLOUGHING. 

For the best Ploughing by three horses or 
mules, 

For the best Ploughing by two horses, mules, 
or oxen, 

To each of the successful Ploughmen, $2, 

To the person in the State of Maryland or 
District of Columbia, who shall furnish 
for publieation in the American Farmer, 
the best account of the whole process 
of raising Silk, which account shall be 
founded on actual experiment within 
said State or District, and shall be ac- 
companied by a specimen of the Silk, 5 00 


¢#The Editors of papers in the State of Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia, are respectfully 
requested to copy the above. 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 
J. S. SKINNER, Cor. Sec. 


10 00 


10 00 
4 00 





APPLE ORCHARDS. 
(From the People’s Advocate.) 

It is @ pleasing thing to me, to read the experi- 
ments and observations of men ia our own country, 
on any thing that belongs to farming, and mine may 
be so to others. I have been taking observations 
and making some experiments on fruit trees, where 
] now live, for forty years past. I shall give some 
directions how to manage an apple orchard. 

When you are about to plant an apple orchard, 
you may lay it out in the following manner: set a 
stake at the corner of your orchard, and take your 
course due south, or east, (as the case may be,) with 
a chain or line of two poles long, and set up a stake 
at every length for as many trees as you want to 
plant in that course. Then take off at a right an- 
gle by a compass or a square, and set up as many 
stakes as you want rows in that direction, and so 
also with the other two squares. Then take a 
plough and run straight from stake to stake, and 
cross it like for corn; then take a spade and dig a 
hole at the cross big enough to receive the roots of 
the trees without bending them, Put in a little soil 
in the bottom of the hole, before you set in the 
tree, and set the tree so deep 4s all the roots will be 
below plough deep. Give your tree a small lean to 
the sun at 1 o’clock, and fill up the hole with good 
soil, and put some clay at top to keep it firm. By 
giving the tree this lean to the south, the top will 
shade the body in the heat of the day, which wil! 
be of great service to it in the dry weather of July 
and August; and the high winds in the spring, after 
great rains, will set.the trees straight. If the tree 
should jean the other way, the sun will be apt to 
kill the bark on the upper side. When you plant 
your trees you should tie broom sedge about them 
with the twigs of willows, or white oak splits. This 
will prevent the rabbits from eating the bark, and 
hinder the sun from hurting them in the summer, 
and assist their growth. if you do not work the 
ground in corn, or cotton, you should plough your 
rows of trees like corn, to keep the ground moist 





about them, and it will make them grow the faster. 
You should keep the caterpillars from eating the 
blossoms and leaves. ‘The caterpillars lay their 
eggs in June, on the small branches on the outside 
of the trees. Here they remain until March before 
they hatch: The bunch of eggs is about three- 
fourths of an inch long, along the limb, and about 
one-fourth of an inch thick around the limb. They 
are covered with a black shining substance like var- 
nishing, and are Jaid on the late growth. These knots 
can be easiest seen when the leaves drop off; and at 

our leisure in the winter you can pick them off. 
Whenever they hatch, they go up the limb and eat 
while the sun is warm. In the evening they creep 
down to some fork of a limb, where they make a 
nest like the spider, and creep under the web when 
it is cold or wet. And when it is warm they go to 
eating; and when they have eaten all the leaves and 
blossoms on that branch, they descend to another 
fork; and so ascend new branches, until they eat all 
up, or until they get to their full growth. ‘Then 
they scatter in every direction, and creep into some 
close place, where | wind themselves up in a 
close silkworm form, where they remain until they 
are ready to go and lay their eggs. If they are not 
killed before they make their web, the best way to 
destroy them is, to take a stick or pole and roughen 
it, and run it into the fork and twist the caterpillars 
in their own web, and bring them down and mash 
them. This must be done in the morning, before 
they leave their nest; or in the evening, after they 
return from the branches. This you must repeat 
as often as you see them collect into the forks of 
the trees. in this way I keep my orchard clear of 
these devourers, excepting those trees that are very 
large. 

‘here is another thing that is destructive to ap- 

le trees, which I call a cancer, for want of know- 
ing what it should be called. It is a thing that 
grows out of rotten wood that has bark on. It 
grows in great plenty on old post oak trees. The 
out edge is sharp and hard in dry weather, but in 
wet weather it js soft like a mushroom. This thing 
starts from dead water sprouts at the root of the ap- 

le tree, and by some means enters in between the 
bark and wood of the flourishing tree in the sum- 
mer time, and on the north side of the tree. When 
it once gets a start, the sap of the tree makes it 
grow rapidly, raises the bark from the tree, and 
makes way for the thin edge to grow on between 
the wood and the tree; and it will soon burst the 
bark so that the brown sap will run out. By this 
you will first discover the cancer, and in a few 
weeks it will grow clear round the tree, and so kill 
it without fail. When weeds or grain grow thick 
about the roots of trees, they are the most subject 
io be killed this way. When you first discover the 
sap running out, you must take your knife and cut 
ali the growth of the cancer clean off, with all the 
bark; for if you leave a piece only as big as the 
point of a lancet, it will grow, if the bark will slip 
from the tree. I have taken a piece eight or ten 
inches square off the north side of a tree, and the 
tree would live a number of years after. When 
you find any of your trees die that grow on rich 
soil, if you find that the bark is loose from the tree 
at the root, and rotten, be sure that it was a cancer. 
To prevent this, cut all your water sprouts close to 
the tree. I have lost a number of my best trees, 
before I found it out. ‘The growth of the cancer 
will be as thick as sole leather, and of a black co 
Jour, and of so firm a substance as to burst the bark 
of large trees. 

Amongst other things, you must not neglect to 
take your gun in November and December, and 
kill every sapsucker that you see cutting holes in 
the bark of your trees to drink the sap; for they 
will destroy the tree at last, unless you destroy 
them. 

If you want to keep your peach trees alive, you 





inust take the trouble to také the grab worms out 
of the roots of the trees, for they are in plenty in 
every tree from one end of the year to the other. 
Thev enter in through the bark of the tree at the 
surface of the ground when they are no larger than 
a grain of wheat, and they stuy and eat the outside 
of the wood until they are as big as one’s little fin- 
ger. Sometimes there will be a dozen of them in 
one tree. When you go to hunt them, clear away 
the earth from the root of the tree; take your knife 
and rub off the gum which comes out of the hole 
that they entered in; cut the bark through, and fol- 
low the way they have taken. Sometimes they are 
above, and sometimes below. It took me one whole 
day to clean sixty trees last spring. Do not throw 
back the dirt to the root, but let the waterstand 
about the root, for after the bark is opened, the wa. 
ter will kill them that it gets at, if you should not 
find them. 

The time to prune trees,is in the summer. At 
the first sight of a water-sprout, or small limb grow- 
ing where it should not, you must cut it close to 
the tree. If this is done, the tree will soon grow 
smooth over it; and never cut off a limb thicker 
than your thumb. If you do, the tree will seldom 
overgrow it. 

These things I will hold to be true. 

JAMES HARRIS. 
York District, S. C., Feb. 1, 1827. 





ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 6. 
Extracts from G. Sinelair’s Hortus Gramineus—with 
wom notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
(Continued from p. 36.) 

We now propose to make some selections from 
Mr. Sinclair’s account of the grasses which have 
latterly been cultivated in England, confining our- 
selves, however, to such as are known in this coun- 
try, or are supposed to merit the ettention of the 
farmers of the United States. 

“ANTHOXANTHUM Odoratum. Sweet-scented Ver- 
nal-grass. 

“Specific character: Panicle-spiked, ovate-oblong; 
flowers longer than their awns, on short partial 
stalks, im. E. Fl. v. i. p. 37. 

“‘ Obs.—Blossom double, the outer one entirely dif- 
ferent frm that of any other of the grasses, its 
outside covered nearly to the top with stiff brown 
hairs lying flat. Stem, with two or three short 
hairs and shining joints. Native of Britain. 

“The ey amare value which the grass of the 
latter-math bears to that of the seed crop, is nearly 
as 13 to 9; amd the proportional value or nourish- 
ment contained in the autumn grass, exceeds that 
of the first grais of the spring, as 9 to 7. 

“Sir H. Davy has shewn, that the nutritive mat- 
ter of the grass ut the time the seed is ripe, consists 
of—mucilage, o: starch, 48, saccharine. matter 4, 
and bitter extract and salt $—50. The leaves, or 
first growth of the spring, afforded me of mucilage 
40, saccharine matter 1, bitter extractive 9=50.— 
The bitter extractive is here much greater in the 
leaves, than in the culms and leaves combined, 
which is the case with all the grasses I have made 
trial of, though in different proportions. This grass 
constitutes a part of the berbage of pastures on 
almost every kind of soil, though it only attains to 
perfection in those that are deep and moist. The 
chief property that gives merit to this grass is its 
early growth, though, in this respect, it is inferior 
to several other species which are later in flower- 
ing. It thrives best when combined with many 
different species, and is therefore a true permanent 


er rass. It does not appear to be particular- 
ly liked by cattle, though eaten in pastures in com- 
mon with others. Mr. Grant, of Leighton, laid 


down a field of considerable extent; one-half of 











ich was sown with this grass and white clover, 
pny =m half with meadow fox-tail and red clover. 
The sheep would not touch the sweet-scented ver- 
nal and white clover, but kept constantly on the 
fox-tail grass, though the dwarfish nature of the 
sweet-scented vernal had occasioned an unusual 
degree of luxuriance of the white clover, with which 
it was combined. This would indicate that it is 
not, when single, or when combined with but two 
or three different species, very grateful to cattle. 
The chemical examination of its nutritive matter, 
shews that it does not abound in saccharine matter, 
but chiefly in mucilage; and the insoluble extract 
js in a greater proportion than in many other grass- 
es. its merits, however, in respect to early growth, 
continaing to vegetate and throw up flowering 
stalks till the end of autumn, and its hardy and 
permanent nature, sufficiently uphold its claim to a 

lace in the composition of all permanent pastures. 

€ superior nutritive qualities of its latter-math 

ate a great recommendation for the p of 

zing, the stalks being of but little utility, as 

ey are generally left untouched by the cattle, pro- 
vided there is a sufficiency of herbage. 

“It is said to give to new- mown hay that delight- 
ful smell which is peculiar to it; if it is not the sole 
cause of that pleasant smell, it is certainly more 
powerful when combined with the grasses which 
compose hay. About the middle of April it comes 
into flower, and the seed is ripe generally about the 
first or second week of June.” 

This grass has become extensively naturalized in 
the United States; but, it is believed, has been 
rarely, if at all, cultivated. It is to this plant that 
the following lines in Darwin’s Botanic Garden, have 
reference: 

“Two gentle shepherds, and their sister-wives, 

With thee, Anrnoxa! lead ambrosial lives; 

Where the wide heath in purple pride extends, 

And scatter’d furze its golden lustre blends, 

Closed in a green recess, unenvy’d lot! 

The blue smoke rises from their turf-built cot; 

Bosom’d in fragrance blush their infant train, 

Eye the warm sun, or drink the silver rain.” 

Loves of the Plants, canto 1, /. 85. 





NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO.- 
FITABLE PLANTS, 


Which infest the Farms in Chester county, Penn. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
No. 8. 
SynGenessa.—SvuPErFiva. 


Gnaphalium polycephalum. Life everlasting. Cud- 
weed. 
This plaat is very abundant in many of our fields, 
and is of no value to the farmer; but it has not 
been deemed of sufficient importance to require 
any efforts to get rid of it. In truth, the greater 
portion of merely worthless weeds are generally 
expelled by judicious culture, and the introduction 
of valuable plants. 

Gnaphalium plantaginum. Plantain-leaved cud- 
weed. 

This worthless plant is almost constantly limited 
to sterile knolls, or cold clayey banks; and can al- 


ways be banished by improving the soil. 

Clewpiiithimen Saenthenata. Ox-eye daisy. 
White weed. 

This foreigner is, perhaps, the vilest weed which 
has yet invaded our farms: and it is spreading itself 
in a manner calculated to excite the serious con- 
cern of reflecting agriculturists. It is a plant which 
is generally refused by all kinds of stock; it takes 
almost exclusive possession of the soil, is extremely 
difficult to subdue, and produces seeds in great 
abundance. Although there are some neighbour- 
hoods which are yet pretty clear of it, there can be 
little doubt that it will ere long pervade the entire 
country, unless resisted by the vigilant and active 
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co-operation of the whole agricultural community. 
It is in vain for one, or a few, to contend against 
such a pest, whilst others supinely or negligently 
permit it to flourish on their. premises. The seeds 
are constantly distributed in hay, or borne by rivu- 
lets and freshets, to every farm which lies in their 
course. Where the plant is not too generally ex- 
tended over the farm, the best, and indeed the only 
effectual plan, hitherto ascertained for destroying 
it, is to keep the soil under constant culture for se- 
veral years. ‘This method, however, is obviously 
adapted to those cascs only in which the evil is cir- 
cumscribed within moderate limits. 

Senecio hieracifolius. Fire-weed. Groundsel. 

A worthless weed, very common in new clear- 
ings, and in and around spots which have been re- 
cently fired; whence one of its common names. 
Itis not a difficult plant to keep under. The S. 
balsamite, another species, is frequent in moist 
meadows, and equally valueless, but not trouble- 
some. 

Erigeron strigosum. Flea-bane. Daisy. 

A very common, worthless weed in pastures and 
upland meadows. It is not, however, deemed so 
important an evil as to attract much attention; and 
it is a fortunate circumstance, for it would probably 
be extremely difficult to extirpate. 

igeron canadense. Canadian flea-bane. Horse- 
weed. Hog-weed. 

Another worthless and abundant weed, which, it 
is said, has been carried from this country and has 
disseminated itself all over Europe—thus partially 
repaying the old world, for the numerous vegetable 
pests which it has transmitted to the new. No 
other means are used, or can probably be used with 
advantage, to keep down this weed, except the ju- 
dicious practice of alternate husbandry, and cloth- 
ing the soil with plants of value. 

Solidago. Golden rod. 

A few worthless species of this family of plants 
are abundant in many old fields; but they are chiefly 
confined to such as are sterile, and are easily ex- 
pelled by improving the quality of the soil. 

Aster. Star-wort. 

Several species of this genus abound in our fields, 
so much so as to be a good deal of a nuisance.— 
a are utterly destitute of value, in an agricul. 
tural view; but how to get entirely rid of them, 
seems not to be well understood. 

Anthemis cotula. May-weed. Dog’s fennel. Stink- 
ing chamomile. 

his is a vile, fetid little foreign weed, of no sort 
of value, and a good deal troublesome in yards, 
lanes, grass lots, &c. Considerable attention and 
perseverance are requisite to keep it in proper sub- 
jection. The 4. arvensis, or field chamomile, ano- 
ther worthless foreigner, occurs occasionally; but 
it is by no means so annoying as the foregoing. 





MR. JEFFERSON.—SHEEP. 


The following letter from Mr. Jefferson has been 
placed in our hands by one of our old citizens, to 
whom it was addressed, and we agree with him in 
the opinion, that although Mr. J. in his life time re- 
fused his permission to publish it, yet that it is due 
to his memory it should now be made public, as 
adding one more to the many proofs that the good 
of his country was his constant study. 

Monticello, May 24, 1810. 

Dear Josern—lI have duly received your two 
letters, of the 5th and 14th, and am thankful for 
your aid in the safe delivery of our merinos. The 
President, on their arrival, had notified me of it, 
and that he would receive and forward mine to 
Orange with his own; from thence I can get them 
here in a day. As soon as I heard of their arrival, 
I made up my mind, instead of receiving thousands 
of dollars a e for their offspring, to lay myself 
out for furnishing my whole state gratis, by givi 
a full-blooded ram to every county, as fast as they 





can be raised. Besides raising from the imported 
ewe, I shall put as many of my own as the ram is 
competent tu; and as four crossings give the pure 
breed, when that comes in, I shall make quick work 
of furnishing one to every county. By those means 
I hope to see my own state entirely covered with 
this valuable race, at no expense to the farmers, 
and the moderate one to me of maintaining the 
flock while doing it. In the mean time I shall have 
half-blood rams the first year, three-fourth bloods 
the second, and seven-eighths the third, to give to 
7 friends. Any of these which would be accep- 
table to you, you shall be welcome to. I shall keep 
my flock under my own eyes I have been obliged to 
do this for some time with my present race, keep- 
ing a person constantly following them, attended by 
the Shepherd’s dog I received from France, perfect- 
ly trained to the business. They have now the be- 
nefit of fine pastures as can be, the dog keeping 
them from injuring the grain in the same enclosure. 
As Dr. T. had asked one of those dogs as well as 

ourself a pairof the first litter, | have been constant- 
ly on the watch for an opportunity of sending them 
to you, but J had none. 

I salute you affectionately, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 





DISORDER IN SHEEP. 
(The following was written by a respectable mem- 
ber of the New York Legislature.] 


(From the Albany Daily Advertiser.) 

Messrs. Epirors—! observed in your paper of 
Tuesday, of last week, that a strange disease had 
broken out among the sheep, in one of the towns of 
Oneida county. As the subject is one in which the 
farmers of our country are deeply interested, and as 
a cure and preventative are both familiar to me, I 
beg leave to suggest the following facts obtained 
from experience in raising sheep. It is well known 
to every farmer, that in the heat of summer, sheep 
are troubled with a fly, of which they are very fear- 
ful, and on its approach will start and run, aud at 
the same time keep their heads near the ground. 
This fly, known by the name of the brown grub fly, 
alights upon the end of the animal’s nose, penetrates 
the nostrils and deposits the eggs in the membranes 
of the head, which forms the grubs, and usually by 
the first of April, or between that and the first of 
June, these grubs are large enough to destroy the 
sheep; and frequently several dozen of these grubs 
are to be found in the head of the sheep, of the size 
and length mentioned. This accounts for the origin 
of the grub. The first expedient which I adopt for 
a preventative, is to keep my sheep on dry and ele- 
vated pasture land in summer, and by all means let 
them range where they can have access to dust, like 
that ofa dry road. Every farmer has observed that 
sheep, when these flies are about them, will keep a 
continual stamping with the feet, with their heads 
near the ground, especially where itis dusty. This 
dust is inhaled at the nostrils, and produces a sneez- 
ing, by which the fly or eggs are thrown out. It is 
a common remark, and experience has demonstrat- 
ed to every farmer, that low moist land does not an- 
swer the purpose for rearing sheep, and the reason 
is obvious. Asa cure for this disease, let every far- 
mer in the fall, before winter sets in, look to his 
flock, and he will discover that those sheep which 
are likely to be affected by the grub, are discharg- 
ing a water-like substance at the nose; let bim take 
a goose-quill, or any other similar tube, or a com- 
mon hand bellows, and blow dry Scotch snuff, or 
dry pulverized salt up the nostrils of the sheep, and 
it will destroy the grub or eggs, and render the 
sheep sound and healthy. Tar mixed with the salt 
when fed to the sheep, has performed the same cure. 

The facility with which these expedients may be 
used, renders it worthy of a trial, 

A FARMER. 
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ON PLUM TREES, PRUNES, AND NECTA 
RINES. 


Mr. Sainner, 

There have recently been a number of gentlemen 
asking me the cause why I have fine plams, prunes, 
&e. in succession, the season through, and their’s 
drop off, or do not arrive to perfection; therefore 
Ihave thought proper to give a brief sketch of my 
practice and knowledge of those fruits for more 
than twenty years, in your valuable work, which 
appears to raise agriculture and horticulture more 
in the United States than any other work I have 
seen. 

The best of our plums, prunes, &e. appear to 
have come from the east, and a little north, and on 
a fair trial | find some of them do not suit our cli 
mate as well as others; therefore 1 have discarded 
several sorts of them. 

When a plum tree bears fine fruit a few years 
and fails, | examine the tree well, and try to find 
out the cause. If the tree is of considerable size 
and will not hold its fruit, but drop it when small, 
and is getting mossy, the remedy is to head it down 
in May, and apply a hot composition where you cut, 
made of turpentine, tallow and bees’-wax, melted 
together.. The tree will make a fine growth the 
same year, and appear to renew its age, and bear 
more and finer fruit for many years than before. If 
I find the fruit on a tree grow large and fine at 
first, and, instead of ripening, rot on the tree, then 
the tree has too great an overflow of gum, which is 
sometimes caused by insects, not always; rich soil 
and other things will do it. I bore holes 4 or 4 inch 
in diameter, through the trunk of the tree, and 

lug them with seasoned wood; this should be done 
in April. If it has no good effect the first season, | 
take up the tree by the roots in November, and 
eentghnat it in a soil (if convenient,) not quite so 
rich; and the next spring, when it begins to bud 
out, (as | know there must be a deficieney of roots 
from digging up,) | lop off some of its branches, 
taking care to cut near an eye, or thriving branch, 
and put composition hot, as above stated, and the 
tree is almost certain to be crowned with the great- 
est success. When I find the fruit much punctured 
by the circulio and drop off full of worms, | wash 
the trunk and large limbs with my composition, 
prepared to resist frost and insects, (see vol. —, p. 
—, Am. Farmer,) and pour hot ley or hot soap suds 
of the soft soap, round the trees on the earth, as 
those insects are there concealed; salt is also good 
against them If the trees are not very young, I 
pour the boiling = or soap suds on and round the 
roots and trunk. If it is very small, | would not 
recommend the scalding so much, for fear of da 
mage; but if three or four inches diameter in the 
trunk, it will help it as a fine manure. When 
chickens go amongst the trees, they often eat the 
circulio and other insects that spoil the fruit; but 
they do not half so much good as the toad frogs— 
these prey on those small bugs of every sort both 
night and day, and should not be destroyed or drove 
out of a fruit garden. I have made many experi 
ments with mercury, prepared in different ways, 
which had good effect, but it is expensive. The 
late Col Robert Lloyd Nicols, a very respectable 

ntleman in this county, of bigh standing, raised 
ne fruit; he left a recipe in his own manuscript, 
(which I have now,) it was told him by a French 
gentleman, who destroyed the circulio by spreading 
white linen cloths under the trees before sun-rise, 
and then struck the trunk of the tree hard with the 
pole of an axe or a maul, which caused the insects 
to drop off. and he could then destroy them with 
ease; but it is apt to damage the tree. Ido not re- 
commend it often. Some gentlemen, that have but 
few trees, pave the earth with brick under them, 





which succeeds. As those insects, or at least the 
most of them, can fly at times, they are hard to 
destroy entirely; the smooth flies damage the young 
pmo 4 of plum trees, &e. which hurts the next 
year’s crop. They may be destroyed with salt wa. 


ter, or driven from the tree; though | often take off 


the twig and make short work of them. 
JOHN WILLIS. 





GARDENING. 


Little time ought now to be lost in preparing new 
and old gardens for early spring crops. See that 
the fences are in good order. Hogs and cattle soon 
find out a faulty pannel, and will not fail to take ad 
vantage of it; and a whole season’s work may be 
destroyed for want of a few hours’ work at the 
fence. 

Next to a good fence it is indispensibly necessary 
to have a sufficiency of a suitable manure; without 
this, in the soils of this country especially, labour is 
vain. Without a portion of well rotted stable dung, 
lime is the most powerful and most suitable fertili- 


zer of our soils, with which we are acquainted. If 


the soil be moderately deep, a half bushel of slack. 
ed lime-may be evenly spread over every 20 feet 
square. If the soil be sodden and clayey, a mode 
rate coat of coal ashes, sand or the black coal dirt, 
well known here, will be of signal benefit. The 
liming must not be repeated for several years. ‘The 
life and soil of a garden, after it is well manured, is 
to have it well worked. If it is a new lot, let it be 
ploughed.and cross ploughed, and well harrowed; 
if an old one, it ought to be dug at least two spades 
deep, if the soil will admit of it, and be wel! turned 
up and pulverised in the digging. It is an injurious 
and slovenly practice, too common here, to scratch 
over the surface of the earth a few inches deep. 
The consequence is, plants put forth their roots and 
very soon meet a hard unfertilized stratum, which 
they cannot penetrate, and quickly become puny 
and sickly from want of room and nourishment; 
and being so near the surface of the earth, the least 
drought kills them out-right. It is then a subject of 
wonder and surprise, what can be the matter,—and 
the poor soil or climate, or both, has to bear all the 
blame of the laziness or inattention of the garde- 
ner. 

It is all important to have the best seeds. The 
fruits will assuredly partake of the nature of the 
seeds. If you sow seeds of poor unprofitable kinds, 
your produce will be of the same description. 

As we are writing for the information of new be- 
ginners, we shall be excused, enumerating some of 
the plants and herbs which ought to find a piace in 
every kitchen garden. 

Esculents.—Beans, Peas, Cabbage, Carrots, Po- 
tatoes, Beets, ‘Turnips, Indian Corn, ‘Tomatos, 
Squashes, Spinach, Parsnips, Onions, Leeks, Cu- 
cumbers, Nasturtion, Okra, Egg Plant, Cauliflow 
er, Asparagus, Artichokes, Peppers, Horse Radish, 
Scorz nera, &c. 

Salads —Celery, Chives, Cress, Lettuce, Endive, 
Mustard, Parsley, Radish, Shallot, &c. 

Herbs.-- Anise, Basil, Coriander, Caraway, Cham- 
momile, Lavender, Marigold, Marjoram, Mint, 
Sage, Savory, op: &e. 

In addition to the ordinary garden fruits of Ap- 
ples, Peaches, Plums, Gooseberries, Currants, &c. 
&c. we would especially recommend the cultivation 
of the Grape. The vine will form a beautiful and 
highly ornamented shade, and the fruit a delicious 
dessert. Or if you have space and time to cultivate 
it to a greater extent, you may save, besides abun- 
dance of fruit for the table, a glass of good wine for 
yourself and a friend. 

It is too — supposed that the Grape is dif- 
ficult to raise, and laborious to cultivate; neither of 
thesé suppositions are well founded. It may be rais- 
ed and cultivated almost with as little expense of 


money and labour as any other fruit. After select- 
ing suitable kinds, but little skill and attention are 
required. Our soil and climate is well adapted to 
the purpose; in proof of this we need but remark the 
abundance of wild grapes which flourish and bear 
luxuriously in all quarters around us.—And here we 
would observe that several kinds of these are well 
worth cultivation. The large white fox grape, so 
common here, is little inferior in sweetness and fla- 
vour to some of the foreign cultivated grapes, and 
has the advantage of being a native, and eongenial 
to the soil and climate. ‘The small chicken or win- 
ter grape is another kind which makes a most deli- 
cious preserve. 

Gardening is too much neglected in this state. It 
is considered, in the country, a petty concern, and 
abandoned to the care of women and children. We 
desire, if possible, to claim for this subject, suitable 
attention. The produce of a garden will afford a 
family many comforts and luxuries; and what con- 
tributes more to the value and beauty of a house, 
than a neat and productive garden? Cultivating a 
garden is a healthy exercise for the sedentary, and 
a pleasing recreation for the labourer. It leads to 
industry, neatness, economy and good order. If 
every dwelling house had a good gurden attached 
to it; it would, at least in our estimation, raise the 
value of the state twenty-five per cent. 

[ Pottsville Journal. 





ROSA GREVILLII, OR GREVILLE’S CHINA 
~ ROSE. 
(The enterprise and perseverance displayed by 
Mr. Prince, is almost incredible. His establishment 
does, in its way, much credit to our country.} 


Roses.—Perhaps among all the astonishing pro- 
ductions of the vegetable Fontan there is not one 
more remarkable than a rose recently introduced 
into Europe and this country from China, and thus 
described in Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, pub- 
lished at London: 

“Rosa Grevillii, or Greville’s China Rose.—The 
shoot of this rose grew eighteen feet in a few weeks, 
and is the most singular of the rose tribe that ever 
came under my observation. It now covers about 
one bundred feet square, with more than a hundred 
trusses of flowers—some of these have more than 
fifty buds in a cluster, and the whole will average 
about thirty in a truss; so that the amount of flow- 
er buds is little less than three thousand But the 
most astonishing curiosity is the variety of colours 
produced on the buds at first opening—white, light- 
blush, deeper blush, light-red, darker-red, scariet 
and purple, all on the same clusters. This rose 
«rows in the manner of the Multiflora, but is easily 
known by the leaf, which is much larger and more 
rugose than the common Multiflora.”’ 

(his rose has been introduced into the United 
States, and we are informed that about fifty plants 
are now in the possession of Mr. Prince, of Lon 
island. Among other roses peculiarly beautiful nea 
of recent introduction, is the single white Multiflo- 
ra, the double white evergreen Multiflora, or Bank- 
sian rose. ‘The number of China roses at present 
cultivated in the collections at Long island, exceed 
ninety varieties; and of roses of all the different 
species, the number of varieties exceed six hun- 


dred. [/V: ¥. paper. 





DOMESTIC WINE. 


A farmer near Dayton, Vhio, made last fall thirty 
barrels of wine from the wild grape; one living near 
Germantown made 100 barrels. Most of this was 
made of middle sized blue grape, less than the Cape. 
Here is a field of enterprise the most unbounded and 
sure in profitable result. The native vine, when 
cultivated, produces in increased abundance and 





improves in flavour; market price, $15 per barrel. 
[Cinctnnatti Western Tiller, - 
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ON SEASONING TIMBER. 
(From Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts.) 

Mr. Webster's notice of the seasoning of Timber, and 

of the acceleration of Water Wheels during the 

night. 
To THe Eprror, 

In November, 1825, I weighed a cleft of green 
oak wood, and laid it in my garret. At the end of 
a year I weighed it again. The weight was as fol- 





lows: 
When green, 6lb. 10 0z.=oz. 106 
Seasoned, 4 120z=oz. 76 
Difference, 1 14 oz. 30 


Then, to ascertain what a ton would lose of 
weight in the same time and under like circum- 
stances: 

106 oz. : 30 oz. : 
loss of a ton. 

2000 Ibs. —566= 1434 Ibs.—the weight of a ton of 
green wood alter a year’s seasoning. 


I need not observe that wood will not season well 
until it is split. It is almost in vain to attempt to 
season round wood covered with bark. 

In the year 1799, | spent a night in making ob- 
servations to ascertain whether the popular opinion 
that mill wheels, driven by water, have an accele- 
rated velocity, with the same head of water, during 
the night, is well founded. By an article in a late 
number of the American Journal,! observe that Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland has made observations with a si- 
milar view, which seem to disprove the results of 
my observations. But | am not satisfied with his 
experiment and observations. I question whether 
the experiment can be fairly made, except on a 
smal] stream, in a calm night, when no wind or 
moving object disturbs the water, at the same time 
great care must be taken to keep the water at the 
same altitude, and the wheel with uniform friction. 
But there is an important circumstance in his case, 
which must have rendered his experiment incom- 
plete. ‘This is, that he discontinued his observa- 
tions at twelve o’clock. But the greatest accelera- 
tion of the whee! is not till the break of day. M 
observations, made in 1799, were conducted wit 
great care, from sun set to sun-rise, and these gave 
an acceleration of one-ninth—the wheel making 16 
revolutions at sun-set, and 18 at day-break. See 
my History of Pestilential Diseases, vol. 2, p. 298, 
Am. edit. N. WEBSTER. 

New Haven, Vov. 1826. 


: $2,000 oz. : 3056 oz.—566 lbs 


BORING FOR WATER. 


Extensive breweries in Albany—barley and hops con- 
sumed therein—cultivation of Ruta Baga, §c. 
About the middle of May last, Messrs. Boyd and 
M‘Cullock, commenced boring for water, in their 
extensive Brewery, in the south part of this city. 
When they had proceeded 70 or 80 feet, they came 
to a slate rock, similar to that found at Saratoga and 
Ballston, and they have now reached the depth of 
500 feet, and are still in this rock. When the au- 
ger had penetrated 130 feet, a current of hydrogen 
ges (inflammable air) was found to issue at the sur 
ace, which readily ignited and burnt on applying a 
flame to the orifice. But what is most remarkable, 
within a few days the water has risen within two 
feet of the surface, and on tasting it, it is found very 
similar to that of the Congress Spring, at Saratoga. 
I examined it to-day. As it had been in a wooden 
cask some hours, the carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, 
had mostly escaped. It had the flavour af Congress 
water exposed for some time in a glass, and possess- 
ed, I think, a stronger saline flavour. It has been 
so far analyzed as to ascertain that it is of about the 





same specific gravity as the Saratoga water, and 
holds in combination, soda, magnesia and lime. A 
correct analysis cannot be obtained until the tubes 
are inserted, and the water obtained pure, which 
will probably be in a few days, though the boring is 
yet continued. The hydrogen still continues to is- 
sue from the aperture, and on covering it for a few 
moments with a cloth, and applying a flame, it 
burns brilliantly. 

As I have introduced you to a Brewery, I hope it 
may not be deemed obtrusive to state, that there is 
more ale brewed in Albany, than in any one, and 
probably more than in any two towns, on the con- 
tinent. ‘There are five extensive establishments; one 
of which is aided by a twenty horse steam power, 
and is capable of turning off 240 barrels of beer a 
day. Others are but little inferior in extent. ‘I'wo 
years ago, there were 220,000 bushels of barley 
malted in this city, during the malting season, and 
the quantity this year probably exceeds 300,000. 
Albany ale has a high reputation, and I understand 
the immense quantity furnished at these establish- 
ments has a ready uit in the domestic and foreign 
market. The barley is furnished by the farmers of 
this county, and of a few counties west of it; and 
the hops come principally from Madison and Onei 
da. Both these articles are becoming important 
staples; and, in these hard times, contribute essen- 
tially to the agricultural profits of the country. 

I am fearful the season is, and will be, unpropi- 
tious to our winter grain. The great body of snow 
which continues to cover the ground, has taken out 
the frost pretty generally; and there is reason to fear 
has smothered much of the grain. Should the snow 
soon melt, and expose the crops, rendered tender by 
the ample covering which has protected them, to 
the searching influence of March winds; and to the 
alternations of freezing and thawing—there is rea- 
son to apprehend serious injury. 

I continue the cultivation of the ruta baga with 
unabated success. My crop of three acres Jast year 
gave me from 15 to 1800 bushels. ‘They grew on 
my lightest sand, and depreciated in quality as the 
soil became moist or stiff. They were drilled ona 
clover ley, and were of course a second crop. 

Respectfully, 
Your ob’t. serv’t. 


J. S. Szmvner, Esa. J. BUEL. 


—_—_—_—_ — 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 








BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 

[Though we shall not have room to record in ex- 
tenso, all the documents which will be put forth in 
the progress of the investigation which has been 
commenced in regard to this great project; we hold 
it to be our duty to give, from time to time, a sketch 
of the measures which may be taken in relation to 
it, to serve as a history of tne undertaking, whether 
it be destined to succeed, or to miscarry. We com- 
mence accordingly, now, with the meeting of the 
citizens of Baltimore, on the 12th February, 1827; 
and we set apart a few columns for this sketch the 
more cheerfully, as we hope the facts and illustra- 
tions adduced by the committee, independently of 
their application to this particular work, will throw 
light upon the general subject that will be accepta- 
ble to the general reader, and useful to those who 
may be charged with enterprizes of a similar cha- 
racter, on whatever scale, in other parts of our 
widely extended country. 

The meeting was convened to consider of the 
best means of “restoring to the city of Baltimore 
the portion of the western trade which has lately 
been diverted from it by the introduction of steam 
navigation, and by other causes.” 

William Patterson, Esq. one of our oldest mer- 
chants, of great probity and large fortune, and a 
whig of the revolution, was appointed chairman 





of the meeting, and David Winchester, Esq. secreta- 
ry. Many documents and statements were produced 
at the meeting, to shew the advantage of Rarr- 
Roaps over turnpike roads or canals, for transpor- 
tation of heavy articles of carriage. These docu- 
ments were referred by the meeting to a committee, 
with instructions to examine and report thereon to 
a subsequent meeting. 

‘The committee so appointed consisted of—P. E. 
Thomas, Benjamin C. Howard, George Brown, 
Talbot Jones, Joseph W. Patterson, Evan Thomas, 
and John V. L. McMahon. 

A resolution was then proposed by the meeting 
to contribute each ten dollars, to be placed at the 
disposal of the committee, who were invested with 
power to receive subscriptions from others. The 
meeting then adjourned to convene again on the 
19th of February, 1827. A meeting was accordingly 
held pursuant to said adjournment, when the com- 
mittee appointed at the previous meeting presented 
their Report... Of this Report, we must content 
ourselves with giving a brief outline. The promi- 
nent points are these: 

That if Baltimore remain longer inactive, she 
must yield to the more efficient exertions of New 
York and Philadelphia the little that remains to 
her of the western trade. In regard to the Susque- 
hanna, the.committee despatch it by remarking, 
that ‘“The effort now making to connect the tide 
water of the Susquehanna by means of a canal na- 
vigation with the eastern extremity of the Pennsy!- 
vania State Canal, it is confidently hoped, by the 
friends of that measure, will secure to us the as- 
cending and descending trade of this noble river, 
and perhaps will lead hereafter to a direct water 
communication with the great northern lakes, with 
whose tributary streams the Susquehanna inter- 
locks. In completing this measure, we shall there- 
fore do all that we are now called upon to execute 
in reference to the river Susquehanna.” 

After setting out the fact that Baltimore is nearer 
than New York by 200 miles, and nearer than Phi- 
ladelphia by 100 miles, to the navigable waters of 
the west, the committee proceed to speak of the 
various modes which have been devised for inter- 
communication between distant points. 

«When Turnpike roads,” say they, “were first 
attempted in England, they were almost universal- 
ly opposed by the great body of the people, a few 
enterprising citizens however succeeded alter a se- 
vere struggle, in constructing them. The amount 
of travelling was then so limited, that this means of 
transportation was found abundantly sufficient for 
all the exigencies of the then trade of that country; 
in a little time however, so great was the increase 
of commerce there, (and which increase in a great 
measure resulted from the advantages these roads 
afforded) that even the turnpikes in a short time 
were found insufficient to accommodate the growing 
trade of the country, and the substitution of canals 
in the place of roads was the consequence, in eyery 
situation where the construction of them was prac- 
ticable. 

“‘[t was soon ascertained, that in qece to the 
increased facilities afforded to trade by the canals 
in England, was the increase of trade itself, until 
even this means of communication was actually, in 
many of the more commercial parts of the country, 
found insufficient for the transportation required. 

“Rail roads had, upon a limited scale, been used 
in several places in England and Wales for a num- 
ber of years, and had, in every instance, been found 
fully to answer the purposes required, as far as the 
experiment had been made. The idea of applying 
them upon a more extended scale, appears however 
only recently to have been suggested in that coun- 
try; but notwithstanding so little time has elapsed 
since the attempt was first made, yet we find that so 
decided havé been their advantages over turnpike 
roads, and even over canals, that already 2000 miles 
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of them are actually completed or in a train of ra- 
pid progress, in Great Britain, and that the experi- 
ment of théir construction has n-t in one case fail- 
ed, nor has there been one instance in which they 
have not fully answered the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of their projectors. Indeed, so completely has 
this improvement succeeded in England, that it is 
the opinion of many judicious and practical men, 
there, that these roads will, for heavy transportation, 
supersede canals as effectually as canals have su- 
perseded turnpike roads. 

“We would just here remark, that the canal sys- 
tem has many advantages in England which it does 
not possess in this “—_ - 

“1st. The climate in England is so much milder 
in winter than ours, that their canals, even as far 
north as Liverpool, are seldom frozen, and then only 
about a week in any winter, whereas they would be 
often frozen up here for many wecks, and sometimes 
for several months. 

“2dly. From that country having been long open- 
ed and cleared, the people there now know the mi- 
nimum volume of their streams, and of course can 
calculate exactly how far they can depend upon 
these streams for a supply of water for their canals: 
whereas, with us it is known, that as the country is 
cleared, our streams are every year diminishing. 
and no one can now pretend to “4 to what point of 
declension they may yet go; but it has already been 
ascertained that 80 or 40 years back, many of them 
contained double the quantity of water they now do, 
in the latter part of summer. 

“Thirdly, the climate of England being above 
the fiftieth degree of latitude, the people there have 
nothing to fear from the stagnation of water in their 
canals, whereas our climate is at least four months 
in the year a tropical one; and it is found by uni- 
versal experience, that the exhalations from a com- 
mon mill-race, renders the air unwholesome for a 
considerable distance on both sides of it. There is 
reason then to fear, that the same objection would 
apply to the navigating a canal below the fortieth 
degree of latitude, during the hot season of the 
year, that is found to exist against navigating the 
river Mississippi to New Orleans. We say then, if 
eo with these decided advantages, which she 
undoubtedly possesses over us in favour of canal 
navigation, is about to supersede her canals by the 
construction of rail-roads, will it be wise in us to 
exhaust our resources upon a system which if now 
about to be abandoned in a country where the ex 
periment of the two plans has been fairly and fully 
made? There has yet in this country, been but 
one rail-road constructed and fully tested, and this 
is only about three miles long; it cost $11,000 per 
mile; but it is alleged that, with the experience now 
gained, a similar one could be constructed for about 
one third less. We here refer to the Quincy rail- 
road near Boston. It was erected as an experiment, 
and as far as it has been tried, has fully answered 
the expectations of the parties for whose use it was 
made; not having been the least injured by the se- 
vere frosts during the late winter. 

“The stock of information upon the general sub- 
ject of rail-roads, now in possession of this com 
mittee, is admitted not to be very extensive, but 
they have gleaned from the several publications 
and reports which they have examined upon this 
interesting subject, enough to leave no doubt upon 
their minds, that these roads are far better adapted 
to our situation and circumstances, than a canal 
across the mountains would be: they therefore re 
commend that measures be taken to construct a dou- 
ble rail-road between the city of Baltimore and some 
suitable point on the Ohio river, by the most eligi 
ble and direct route, and that a charter to incorpo- 
rate @ company to execute this work be obtained 
as early as possible; and in support of this opinion 
they submit the following views and statements.” 

(To be continued.) 





LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From Hints for the Improvement of Early Education 
and Nursery Discipline.) 
FEearFutyess anp Fortitvuve. 


In various characters fear assumes various forms. 
Some children who can brave an. external danger 
will sink depressed at a reproof or sneer. It is our 
business to guard against the inroads of fear under 
every shape; for it is an infirmity, if suffered to 
gain the ascendancy, most enslaving to the mind, 
and destructive of its strength and capability of en- 
joyment. At the same time, it is an infirmity so 
difficult to be overcome, and to which childfen are 
so excessively prone, that it may be doubted whe- 
ther, in any branch of education, more discretion 
or more skill is required. 

We have two objects to keep in view; the one, 
to secure our children from all unnecessary and 
imaginary fears—the other, to inapire them with 
that strength of mind which may enable them to 
meet, with patience and courage, the real and un- 
avoidable evils of life. 

For the first, there is no one who has contemplat- 


ed the suffering occasioned, through life, by thé 


prevalence of needless fears, imaginary terrors, and 
diseased nerves, but would most earnestly desire to 
preserve their children from these evils. ‘To this 
end, they should be, as far as possible, guarded 
against every thing likely to excite sudden alarm, 
or to terrify the imagination. In very early child- 
hood, they ought not to be startled, even at play, by 
sudden noises or strange appearances. Ghost sto- 
ries, extraordinary dreams, and all other gloomy 
and mysterious tales, must on no account be named 
in their presence: nor must they hear histories of 
murders, robberies, sudden deaths, mad dogs, or 
terrible diseases. If any such occurrences are the 
subjects of ral conversation, let them at least 
be prohibited in the nursery. Nor is it of less im- 
portance that we should be cautious of betraying 
alarm at storms, a dread of the dark, or a fear and 
disgust at animals. The stricter vigilance in these 
respects is required, because, by a casual indiscre- 
tion on our part, by leaving about an injudicious 
book, by one alarming story, by once yielding our- 
selves to an emotion of groundless terror, an im 
pression may be made on the mind of a child that 
will continue for years, and materially counteract 
the effect of habitual watchfulness. How cruel, 
then, purposely to excite false terrors in those under 
our care: as by threatening them with “the black 
man who comes for naughty children,” with “gi 
sies,” the “snake in the well,” &c.! Not that chit 
dren will be long deceived; but when the black 
man and dreadful monster shall have lost their pow- 
er, the effect on the imagination—a liability to ner- 
vous and undefined terrors will continue; and thus, 
for the trifling consideration of sparing ourselves a 
little present trouble, we entail upon those entrusted 
to us, suffering, and an imbecility of mind, which 
no subsequent efforts of their own may be able 
wholly to overcome. We have reason to hope, that 
the particular expedients here referred to are, in 
the present day, excluded from most nurseries; but 
we may, perhaps, fall into similar errors, under a 
more refined form—by exciting, for instance, an 
apprehension of immediate judgments from heaven, 
as the consequences of ill conduct. But it is to be 
remembered, that the attempt to touch the con- 
science, or to enforce obedience, by terrifying the 
imagination, is, under every form, to be reprobated, 
as «ltogether erroneous and highly injurious. This 
mode of proceeding is, commonly, the resort of 
weakness and inexperience; for authority establish 
ed on right principles, needs no such supports. Su- 
perstitious fears of every kind are the more to be 
dreaded, and earnestly guarded against, because so 
peculiarly apt to mingle themselves with religion, 





to discolour that which in its nature is full of at- 
traction, and which, if not disguised or distorted by 
the imagination, would appear, as it is in truth, a 
reasonable and joyful service. 

Great care is required that children do not imbibe 
terrific and gloomy ideas of death; nor should they 
incautiously be taken to funerals, or allowed to see 
a corpse. It is desirable to dwell on the joys of the 
righteous in the presence of their heavenly Father, 
freed from every pain and sorrow, rather than on the 
state and burial of the body, a subject very likely 

ainfully to affect the imagination. On this point, 

ks are often injudicious. It may be well to men- 
tion as an instance, the Lines oo a Snow-drop, in that 
useful and pleasing little work, entitled, ‘Original 
Poems.” Here the poor little babe, doomed forever 
to the pit-hole, would leave a gloomy impression on 
the mind of any child of quick feeling and imagi- 
nation: it is therefore better to make a point of 
cutting out such passages from a nursery library. 

If children are naturally of a timid, nervous con- 
stitution, or if, unfortunately, they have imbibed 
those fears from what we should most wish to guard 
them, much may be done towards restoring them 
to a-healthful tone of mind; but it must be effected 
by more than common skill, and by measures the 
most gentle and unperceived. Direct opposition, 
upbraiding a child for his cowardice, accusing him 
of fearing the dark, believing in ghosts, &c. will 
but establish, or perhaps create, the very evils we 
desire to counteract. Ir a child dread the dark, he 
must on no account be forced into it, or left in bed 
against his will without a candle. We had better 
appear neither to see his weakness, or consider it 
of importance, and for a time silently to yield to it, 
rather than to netice or oppose it; at the same. time 
losing no opportunity of infusing a counteracting 

rinciple. He may very soon be tempted to join 

is bolder companions in a dark room at a game of 
lay, or to hunt for sugar plums, especially if his 
ther or nurse will join in the sport, till he be- 
come accustomed to it. Well chosen stories, with- 
out any apparent reference to himself, may be re- 
lated to him, displaying the good effects of courage, 
as opposed to the folly and ill consequence of cow- 
ardice. As he advances in age and strength of 
mind, he will be able to profit by some reasoning on 
the subject. We may animate him to overcome 
his fears by an exertion of his own, encouraging 
him by rewards and ae dut let the efforts 
which he makes be wholly voluntary, and not by 
constraint. 

It is not uncommon, with the idea of removing 
the groundless fears of children, to give them his- 
tories of strange, terrific, or perhaps, ghost-like ap- 
pearances, to be in the sequel cleared up and ex- 
plained away. But experience will convince us, 
that this is a very mistaken system; for, in child- 
hood, the imagination is quick and retentive, but 
the reasoning powers slow and weak. The alarm- 
ing image and nervous impression may continue, 
whilst the subsequent explanation and practical in- 
ference will most likely be forgotten. 

There are few more fruitful sources of fearful- 
ness than mystery: it is therefore a mistake to as- 
sume an air of concealment toward children—to 
speak in their presence by hints, or in a suppressed 
voice, on subjects unsuited to them. We are apt, 
also, to forget how many things are to them fearful 
and mysterious, which experience has rendered to 
us familiar and simple. In the course of conversa- 
tion, and amidst the common occurrences of life, 
many things will strike the mind,and even the 
senses of a child as strange and alarming. merely 
because he understands them but by eo and 
this not unfrequently arises from the thoughtless 
manner ti which we are apt to speak before chil- 
dren of distressing circumstances, as of terrible 
diseases and other calamities. Such impressions, 
when perceived, ought neither to be ridiculed, nor 
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carelessly overlooked. We should endeavour to 
ascertain from what they proceed, and to state the 
subject in question in so simple and familiar a man- 
ner as may strip it of its alarming character. To 
succeed in this, it will be necessary to cultivate that 
quick penetration which readily understands the 
looks and manners of children, a language which 
often conveys more than their words [ had, a 
few weeks since, an example of this with a little 
boy of my own, about five years old. He was walk- 
ing with me jn the dusk of the evening; as we pass- 
ed one corner of the garden,I found my hand 
squeezed more tightly, and an inclination to cling to 
my side, but nothing was said; in returning to the 
same spot, this was again and again repeated. I was 
certain it must arise from an emotion of fear, though 
I could perceive nothing likely to produce it. I 
would not, however, pass it over, and at length in- 
duced my little companion to confess,—‘Mamma! 
I think I see under that bush an animal with very 
great ears!” I immediately approached the object, 
gently persuading him to follow me, when we found 
to our amusement a large tin watering pot, and “the 
very great ears” converted into the spout and han- 
die. Had the squeeze of the hand been unheeded, 
a fearful association with the dark, and with that 
spot in the garden, would, there is little doubt, have 


sand! 


Sheathed in his form 


way— 
Vain rage! the man‘le quits the conynge hand, 
Wraps his fierce eye—’tis past—he sinks upon the 


Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
e deadly weapon lies. 


ise the ready brand: 
e bursts his thundering 





Streams from his flank the crimson torreut clear: | He stops—he starts—-disdaining to declindlt 

He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes; 

Dart follows dart; lance, lance; loud bellowings 
speak his woes. 

Again he comes; nor dart nor lance avail, 

Nor the wild plunging of the tortured borse; 

Though man and man’s avenging arms assail, 

Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 

One gallant steed is stretch’d a mangled corse; 

Another, hideous sight! unseam’d appears, 

His gory chest unveils life’s panting source, 

Though death-struck still his feeble frame he rears, 

Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unharm’d he 
ieear 

Foil’d, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 

Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 

’Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 

And foes disabled in the brutal fray: 

And now the Matadores around him play, 

Shake the red cloak, and 

Once more through all 


Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries. 

Without a groan, without a struggle, dies. 

The decorated car appears—on high 

The corse is piled—sweet sight for vulgar eyes— 
Four steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 
Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing 


by. 





Trorrtine. 

In consequence of the performance of the horse, 
owned by Mr. Randolph, over the Charleston Race 
Course, (50 miles in five hours) a sportsman of N. 
York, named Jackson, pledges himself in the Even- 
ing Post, to produce a horse in all the month of 
April next, as may hereafter be agreed on, to trot 
in harness, on the Petersburg course, over the same 
distance, in less time, for the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars; or will trot his horse in harness, against the 
horse of Mr. Randolph, the same distance for the 
like sum—each borse to carry weight to the amount 
of one hundred and forty pounds, giving or taking 
ten pounds, 





Oup Forizet. 
¢# To the Editor,—Will you be so good as to in- 
form me (if you can ascertain,) the time of the death 
of old Florizel, who was sired by Diomed? 



































long continued. (To be continued.) 
| “ 
SPORTING OLIO. METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT BALTIMORE—MARCH 1827. 
Tenmoun 7 
ee or BULL-BAITING ON THE SABBATH, IN Daye. At runs Mas At 6 elerh, M. aan hour past MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, 
ADIZ—BY AN IMMORTAL POET. ‘Bow : a 
The lists are oped, the spacious area clear’d, cS ae ae Be ey eit 43 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round; 2| 89 47 |nw. strong; w. |detached clouds, clear 43 
Long ere the first loud trumpet’s note is heard, $| $2 43 \|wrw. Uk od ® 37 
No vacant space for lated wight is found: 4| 81 47 |e. se.strong |clear; hazy . . 42 
Here dons, grandees, but chiefly dames abound, 5 | 30 46 lesz. SRC atalino 39 
Skill’d in the ogle of a roguish eye, S r-ee aecme. ce cloudy; drizzle . 41 
Yet ever well inclin’d to heal the wound; he ao At half past 10, a. w. wind chang- 
None through their cold disdain are doom’d to die, 42 57 |ssw. nw. {broken clouds - 50 ed to nw. and violent. 
As ——— bards complain, by Love’s sad} 8 | 35 62 |calm. sw. |clear . 52 — wie bagine bs appear 
archery. 9| 47 60 [nw..- - haz oe a var 55 green at a few yards distance. 

Hush'd is the din of tongues—on gallant steeds, — = od NW. - oa a clouds; clear 

yi ilke-whi ight-poi ! sw. s. \clear "re 
poy So gp aren gee deme e gs  e te es cloudy . . . . .{| 52 {Rained the chief part of the day. 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds, 13 | 49 50 |sw. strong; nw.|broken clouds; clear 44 
And lowly bending to the lists advance; Snewed slowly through the fore- 
Rich are their scarfs, their chargers featly prance: | 14 | 36 41 [nw...---.- cloudy 36 cmncined wg melted on touch- 
If in the dangerous game they shine to-day, : 
The crowd’s loud shout and ladies’ lovely glance, | 15 | 30 47 |nnw. strong broken clouds; cl 43 
Best prize of better acts, they bear away, 16 | $4 53 innw. do. nw. (clear .... . 47 
And all that kings or chiefs e’er gain their toils repay.| 17 | $2 51 |calm. s. |hazy; clear. : 47 

. 18 | 48 52 |ssw. nw. \cloudy; rain - - . 51 d ae 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array’d, 19 | 46450 jnw....:.. broken clouds; cloudy| 43 Slight rain in the afternoon. 
But all afoot, the light-limb’d Matadore 20 | 34 51 Inw. ee 44 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 21/; $2 50 jw. SsE. jclear . —— 43 
The lord of lowing herds; but not before Se Oe oe ae Seattle 3 62 
The ground, with cautious tread, is travers’d o’er, | 93 | 4g 59 Iw... - clear 53 
Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed:| 94 | _. __ Ine ....... clear . pa 
His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 25; — 687 |ssz. s. clear ee aie 
Can man achieve without the friendly steed, 26 | 48 70 |~ sw. clear 63 
Alas! too oft condemn’d for him to bear and bleed.| 97 | 4g 69 |s. sk. |clear; light clouds 64 
Thrice sounds the clarion; lo! the signal falls, 28 | 54 57 - [nw. wnw. jrain and thunder,clear| 48 
The den expands, and expectation mute 29 | 37 5it jwnw.....--clear . . + + - 41 
Gapes round the silent circle’s peopled walls. $0 | $3 51 |wnw. ssw. (clear. . . . + - ™_ fesietin tnt 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, $1 4i Ga js.-- +--+, light clouds; clear . 57 pricots in blossom. 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot, Shean of the Biberveliens Ut ciate. . 39° 8 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe: : 3 abated’ ~ ¥ 
H th h ints bis threatening front to’ suit Do. do. in the afternoon, . . + . - 53 7. 

ere, there, he points his threatening front to sui do. at one hour past sun-set, . 48 0. 


His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail; red rolls his eye’s dilated glow. 


Sudden he stops; his eye is -fix’d: away, 

Away, thou heedless boy! prepare the spear: 
Now is thy time, to perish, or display 

The skill that yet may check his mad career. 
With well-timed croupe the nimble courser veer; 
On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes; 





Do. 
Average of the three numbers, 47° 


rect one, having been subjected to proof. 


2; the mean temperature of the month of March. 


The preceding observations have been taken with care and precision; the thermometer used is a cor- 
it hangs constantly in the open air, free from contact of any 
substance, and exposed to every blast: it is also protected trom the direct and reflected rays of the-sun. 
The bulb is sheltered from the wet, becuse the subsequent evaporation would cause it to expe.ieuce a 
degree of cold, lower than the surrounding atmosphere. The, observations are taken in the city, but 
such an allowance has been made as experiment bas proved necessary, to render them similar to those 
taken in the adjoining open country. 


RICHARD SEXTON. 
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a 
“ MISCELLANEOUS. 


Farmers in this state stand in the same situation 
with regard to raising silk, the grape, and fine hor- 
ses, that the whole country did a few years ago 
with respect to manufactures. ‘The universal lan- 
guage then was, oh it wont do, it is impossible for 
us to manufacture, we are too young, it would ruin 
us to undertake it. The same is now said about 
silk, the grape, and other valuable branches of in 
dustry; it is even added by some, what do we want 
to hear about these things, we know nothing of them; 
this is the very reason why farmers should want to 
hear much about them, because they know nothing; 
and because when they do, know something, they 
will want to hear more, and to learn more, until 
they realize the great profits, which this knowledge 
brings to such as know and do something with it. 

[Cincinnaltt Western Tiller. 








InpiaN anv Bear. 


The Montreal Courant relates that an Indian 
Squaw suckled a young bear, which she had caught, 
weaning her child for that purpose. The cub be- 
came in a short time very fond of his nurse, and 
would search her out among the crowd. This would 
seem to strengthen Dr. Franklin’s opinion, that there 
is no such thing as natural affection. 














HONEY, A CURE FOR THE GRAVEL. 

About 27 years ago (says a correspondent) I was 
much afflicted with the gravel, and twice in serious 
danger, from small stones lodging in the passage. 
I met with a gentleman who had been in my situa- 
tion, and had got rid of that severe disorder, by 
sweetening his tea with half honey and half sugar. 
I adopted this remedy, and found it effectual. 

After being fully clear of my disease about ten 
years [ Jeclined taking honey, and in about three 
mouths, | had a violent fit of my old complaint, I 
then renewed my practice of taking honey in my 
tea, and am now more than three score and ten, and 
have not for the last 17 years, had the smallest 
symptom of the gravel. I have recommended my 
prescription to many of my acquaintance, and have 
never known it fail. [London pap. 


ANIMAL POISONS. 

The following case of the bite of a rattlesnake, 
is recorded by Dr. Thacher, in his Military Jour- 
nal, p. 54, Cottons and Barnard’s edition. 

Soon after my arrival at Ticonderoga, a soldier 
had the imprudence to seize a rattlesnake by its tail; 
the reptile threw its head back, and struck its fangs 
into the man’s band. Ina few moments a swelling 
commenced, attended with severe pain. It was not 
more than half an hour, when his whole arm to his 
shoulder was swollen to twice its natural size, and 
the skin became of a deep orange colour. His bo- 
dy, on one side, soon became affected in a similar 
manner, and a nausea at his stomach ensued. The 
poor man was greatly and justly alarmed; his situa 
tion was very critical. Two medieal men, beside 
myself, were in close attendance for several hours. 
Having procured a quantity of olive oil, we direct- 
ed the patient to swallow it in large and repeated 
doses, till he had taken one quart; and at the same 
time we rubbed into the affected limb a very large 
quantity of mercurial ointment. In about two hours 
we had the satisfaction to perceive the favourable 
effects of the remedies. ‘The alarming symptoms 
abated, the swelling and pain gradually subsided, 
and in about forty-eight hours he was Legpily re 
stored to health. 

REMEDY FOR BURNS. 

Alittle spirit of turpentine applied to recent burns, 

will mitigate the pain, if not wholly remove it. 





THE FABULE. 


Bavtimore, Fripay, Aprit 27, 1827. 








¢*Rait-Roap.—The election for Directors of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road Company took 
place on Monday last, and resulted in the choice of 
the following gentlemen: Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, William Patterson, Robert Oliver, dlexander 
Brown, Isaae M: Kim, Wm. Lorman, George Hoff 
man, Philip E. Thomas, Thomas Ellicott, John B. 
Morris, Talbot Jones, William Steuart. 

Solomon Etting and Dr. P. Macaulay are appoint- 
ed Directors on the part of the city of Baltimore. 

At a meeting on Tuesday of the Directors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road Company, Paicip 
E.. Tuomas, Esq. was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the company. 





¢#Tue Lunatic Hospritac.-It may be interesting 
to some, but we would fain hope to very few of our 
readers to know the terms of admission to the Luna- 
tic Asylum in the vicinity of this city. Patients are re- 
ceived and found in boarding, washing, lodging, me- 
dicine, attendance—in short, in every thing except 
clothes, for $5 per week. For medical skill, cleanliness, 
care and comfort of every kind, and elevation and 
healthiness of situation, we are persuaded no esta- 
blishment any where can excel it. Where relatives 
can overcome the natural but misplaced repugnance 
which is felt at the idea of consigning near connex- 
ions to such asylums, they may depend on their be- 
ing much better taken care of there and provided 
for, than can be done in any private family—real 
humanity therefore dictates that this asylum should 
be resorted to, when the parties can afford it. It is 
to be lamented that every state dues not provide at 
its own expense for the care of such unfortunate 
objects; especially where the means of their rela 
tions are too limited to avail themselves of it. 





¢#A sample of Cotton, of the crop of Dr. Muse, 
President of the Agricultural Society of Dorchester 
county, may be seen at the office of the American 
Farmer. It is pronounced hy an experienced maau- 
facturer to be equal to the best uplands. 





Easton Catrie Suow.—By the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Maryland Agricultural Society for the 
Eastern Shore, 

Resolved, That there be exhibited at Easton a Cat- 
tle Show and Fair of animals, agriculiural imple 
ments and domestic manufactures, during the ensu- 
ing Autumn; and that Thursday, Friday and Satur 
day, the first, second and third days of November, 
be the days appointed for this purpose.* 

RICHARD SPENCER, Sec’ry. 





FOR SALE, 

A Jack, selected in the interior of Mexico, and im- 
ported by a gentleman known to the Editor. The Jack 
will be five years old this spring, not of uncommon 
height, but very stoutly made, and is in fine condition 
for service. To save trouble on that pout, the price is 
3400. For other particulars, inquire at the office of the 
American Farmer. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co 

Tosacco.— We think that the prices of common To- 
bacco have improved a little—within the last few days 
considerable business has been done in it; buyers seem 
more anxious to purchase. On Saturday last, some 
common crop and second were sold at $5 and $4, from 
Anne Arundel and Calvert counties; and Mr. William 
Reeder’s crop, from St: Mary’s, at $6 round—this was 
good red. At any rate, we think it is rather more brisk 
and more sought. after by the dealers.’ Inspected last 
week, ending with Saturday, 320 hhds. Much more 
coming in this week, chiefly by water. 

Second asin ae $3.0u a 8 00—Common crop, 3.00 
a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—Goud red, 5.00 a 6.00— 
Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Fine yellow, 16.00 4 20.00—Vir- 
ginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.50 

FLour—Susquehanna — a 5.124—Baltimore, How- 
ard street, 5.00 a4 5.25—do. white family, 6.00 a 6.25— 
Wueart, good, 1.00—Corw, .46 a .47—Rys, .75 a .80— 
Oats, .41 a .45—Fiaxsegp, .75 4 874—Banr.ery, |.00— 
Crover seed, red, (unseasonable) 3.50 a 4.00-—TimotaY 
seed, 3.00—Herps’ Grass, 3.50 a 4.50—Mitver, |.00 
a '.25—InisH Poraross, (for seed,) .374 a .50—Corn 
Meat, per cwt. 1.25-~-Wuusxer, in bbls. .33 a .334— 
do. in hhds. .32—Praster, per bbl. 1.124 a 1.25—do. 
per ton, 3.75—Bacon, Baltimore hams, 9.00 a 10.00—do. 
hog round, 6.00 a 7.00—do. country, .64—Butrer, best 
fresh, .314 a .374—in kegs, No. 1 to 3, ewt. 8.00 4 15.00 
—Larp,do 8.50 4 10.00—Corron, Virginia, selling, 9.50 
a 10.00 a 11.00—Upland, fair, 10.00 a 10,.50—Louisiana, 
10.00—Carolina, 10.00 a 11.00—Fisn, Herrings, per bbl. 
2.25 a 2.50—Mackerel, No. i, 6.25—do. No. 2, 5.25 
—do. No. 3, 4.25—Shad, per barrel, 6.00—do. do. trim- 
med, 5.50 a 6.00—Feratuers, per lb. .28 a .29—Live 
Stocx—Beef, good, on the hoof, 5.00 a 5.50—Hogs, good 
pork, 4.00 a4 4.50—Lamb, .24 4 .3—Mutton, .$44 .4— 
Veal, .3 @ .34. 








PRICES OF STOCKS. 
(Reported for the American Farmer.) 
Merryman & Gittines, Stock and xchange Brokers. 


BANK STOCKS. Par value. sent price. 
U. States’ Bank Stock, per share, se 





100 120.00* 
Bank of Maryland, do. 300 232.00} 
Bank of Baltimore, do. $00 343.00 
Union Bank of Maryland, do. 75 75.504 
Mechanies’ Bank, oe ped Ste gt ts Pe 9.37 
Franklin Bank, (div. off,) 20 * 25 50 
Com. and Farmers’ Bank, (do.) 20 26.00 
Farmers’ and Merch’ts’ Bank, (do.) 50 54.50 
City Bank, Abdi 2 ee ecegll 2.80 
Marine Bank, - (div. off,) . . 25 27.00 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, (div. off) 50 51.50 a 52.00 


CITY STOCKS. 


Corporation 6 per cent. redeema- : 
ble after 1836, (div. off,) ed 110.00} 
Do. 5 per cent. redeemable in 1832, 100 101.00* 
Penitentiaty 5 per cent. stock 
(none in market, ' , see bes 
Masonic Hall, 6 per cent. - 100 par and int. 


Annuities, ‘or Ground Rents, 
ROAD STOCKS. 


6 to 10 per ct. 





Reister’s Town, (div. off,) 20 9.00* 
York, . do. 20 7.00% 

Frederick, —s- do. 20 9.00* 
Baltimore Water Company, (div. off,) 50 85.00 
Washington and Baltimore, . - 50 $0.00 
Gus Otek, 6 sees we 146.00 

Temascaltepec Mining Co’s, pr. sh. 600 800.00* 
Havre de Grace Turnpike 6 per cts. par and int. 
U. STATES’ STOCK. 

Six per cent. 1813, . . (div. off,) 100 par and int. 
==, 1814, . ae 100 102.00 

, 1815, . do. 100 103.00 

Three percent. . . . do. 100 82.50} 
Four and half per cent. do. 100 102. @ 103.00 
Five per cent. d 100 107.00 


. a4 & «@ oO. 
Those marked thus * for sale, and 
Merryman & Gittings. 


thus tf wanted—by 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Dear Sir, North Carolina. 


You have frequently enriched the pages of the 
American Farmer with the proceedings of the Vir 

inta Agricultural Society; I more particularly al- 
fide to Col. Taylor’s essay on artificial grasses, and 
Mr. Marshall's excellent one on rotation of crops. 
The following essay on the same important sfbject, 
J must beg you to republish in the American Farmer 
It was cemmunicated to the Virginia Society at 
Richmond, some time previous to Mr. Marshall's. 
These two essays, taken together, embrace every 
suggestion or consideration belonging to the truly 
interesting subject of a “rotation of a 

J.S. Sxmver, Ese. . W. JL 





ROTATION OF CROPS. 


Of all agricultural subjects, this, perhaps, is the 
most important, and to a Virginian, the most diffi. 
cult. Experience affords us but little light upon the 
subject. The practice in Virginia, heretofore, has 
been to cultivate our lands more with a view to im- 
mediate profit, than with any regard to the future. 
All the various soils in the country eastward of the 
mountains, have been used in the same way, and 
the same crops have been cultivated by all, without 
regard to the fitness of the soil, or to the situation 
of the farm. Every thing that could be drawn 
from it has been eagerly taken, without giving any 
thing in return, by ameliorating crops, manure or 
even rest. The lands have either borne, in succes 
sion, exhausting crops, or it has-been as much or 
more injured by improper use of it in pasture, as it 
is falsely called. 

In fixing on a rotation, a farmer should ascertain 
what crops are best suited to his farm, and in what 
succession such crops ought to follow each other, so 
as to make the greatest possible profit, consistently 
not only witht keeping his land ip good heart, but io 
an improving ‘condition. ‘A judicious rytation of 
crops is the ground-work of general improvement. 
If a judicious system be adopted and persevered in, 
it cannot fail. No mode of execution can make up 
for a defective one. The same crops which under 
one system, would be unprofitable aed injurious to 
the land, under another rotation, with intervening 
ameliorating crops, might not only be profitable, but 
might promote its fertility.” What I shall suggest 
to the society upon this subject, will be the result of 
my own experience and observation, assisted oy 
all that I have been able to derive from the Englis 
and Scotch writers, making the necessary allowance 
for difference of climate, soil and products. I have, 
without scruple, availed myself of their sugges- 
tions, whenever they appeared rational, and more 
particularly when they were founded upon facts 
properly vouched for. In speaking of the agricul- 
ture of Great Britain, I cannot deny myself the sa 
tisfaction of expressing my warmest admiration of 
the exalted merit and patriotism of the distinguish- 
ed men of that country, who have, by devoting 
their talents, time and money, to agricultural pur- 
suits, brought that most useful art to a perfection 
unknown to their ancestors, or to the people of any 
other country. The Duke of Bedford, Mr. Young, 
Lord Kames, Mr. Anderson, Sir John Sinclair, Mr. 
Coke, Lord Sommerville, and others, may have less 
splendor attached to their characters, but I have 
little doubt that they have been more usefully em- 
— than Mr. Pitt, Lord Castlereagh, the Duke 
of Wellington, or Lord Nelson. I trust the people 


of Virginia will not be less attentive to the improve- 
ment of a country so deservedly dear to them. 

I will consider, first, the principles on which ro- 
tations ought to be arranged; next, the various 
sorts of rotations which have been adopted if Vir- 
ginia, for different periods of two, three, four, five, 
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six, or seven years; and lastly, any miscellaneous 
particulars connected with this branch of inquiry. 
It is not believed that the same land, without some 
interval, will continue to yield the same plant to 
advantage; there may be some exceptions, but they 
cat only occur where the land is the richest allu 
vion soul, or is frequently and heavily manured. A 
famer should therefore avoid frequent repetitions 
of the same articles in his rotation. ‘The propriety 
of adopting any particular rotation, must depend 
os the climate; for it would be absurd to attempt 
to make gourd seed corn and sweet potatoes in 
Greenbrier, a light sandy land should never be se- 
leeted for grass, nor cold, wet stiff land for corn: on 
the situation of the farm in regard to markets, for 
some articles will pay well in some situations that 
would be unsaleable iti others; and upon the condi- 
tion of the soil, whether fertile or exhausted. A 
famer cannot carry gp his business unless he has 
various kinds of crops upon his farm. If he had 
nothing but wheat and tobacco, he might not be 


able to procure corn and hay.. By having various; 


atticles, he does not run so much risk, either in re- 
gard to the season or the sale of his produce; and 
if he fails in one article, he may succeed in another. 
The crops should be so arranged that the labour of 
ploughing for each, of sowing, weeding, &c. shall 
ar in a regular succession, and the labour or 

usiness of the farm should not be too much crowd- 
ed at any one season of the year, but that the crops 
produced on the farm should be cultivated by the 
same hands (except in harvest,) and the same 
teams. Avoid as much as possible having two grain 
crops in succession; but alternately to lone grain 
and grass crops. In this country, a deviation from 
this rule must be admitted, so that small grain of 
some kind must succeed corn; this is unavoidable, 
but must not recur too frequently. To raise those 
erops most likely to be productive of manure, the 
use uf which caunot be di with under any 
rotation that can be devised. To the crops 
so as to keep the land in condition and in- 
creasing in fertility. Variations-im the rotation will 
be found necessary and expedient, as the condition 
of the farm may alter. Keeping these maxims in 
view, the various systems that have been practised 
in Virginia, shall now be considered. 

Two years rotation. 

When wheat was first made a crop for market in 
that part of the state that had been previously de 
voted to the culture of tobacco, the rotation was 
corn and wheat alternately. It was soon found that 
this course was too hard for the land, and that 
wheat and corn in such rapid succession, gave pre- 
carious and scanty crops, and that even the river 
bottoms could not bear such a scourge. I »m satis- 
fied that nothing short of manuring, very heavily, 
the half that is in corn, will justify the expectation 
of either good crops, or preserving the fertility the 
land mighi have possessed when this course com- 
menced. The impracticability of doing that with- 
out summer food for cattle, and with no winter food 
but what the offal of the wheat and corn affords, 
must cause this rotation to be rejected at once. If 
it was possibleto insure a good crop of clover after 
every crop of wheat, ! believe alternate crops of 
wheat and clover could be made without injury to 
the land; but the clover crop is too uncertain to be 
relied upon for this. It is rare that clover succeeds 
after a heavy crop of wheat, by which it is subject 
to be smothered; it is likewise liable to be killed by 
frost and by severe droughts in its infant state, and 
it is said that land tires of it as soon as of any crop. 

Three years rotation. 

Corn, wheat and pasture—this is the most com- 
mon rotation practised in Virginia. Under this ro- 
tation, as under the last, the lands have grown worse 
yearly, as under that, most of the maxims upon 
which judicious rotations are founded, are violated. 


There is not a proper mixture of grain an@ green 
crops; the grain crops perpetually succeed each 
other, and the proportion of land in grain is too 
great. If the farm were in good order when this 
rotation commenced, and the land regularly sown 
with red clover when in wheat, and plastered the 
spring when «he clover was sown, and the plaster 
repeated the next year, and a sufficient stock kept 
to convert all the offal of the corn and wheat into 
manure, it is possible that the land would not be ra 
pidly injured. If this course were observed, the 
materials for making manure would be so abundant 
there is no question it could be made in large quan- 
tities, the whole produce of the farm contributing 
to it. Upon this plan much reliance must be placed 
upon soiling, which the experience of many years 
has taught meis a precarious dependence in this 
climate. I am far from recommending this rota 
tion except upon rich bottom land; but if it be pur- 
sued, | do recommend it upon the plan here sug- 
gested, with the addition of some provision of grass 
land for early and midsummer pasture One twelfth 
part of the most suitable land on the farm cannot 
be more beneficially employed than in this way. I 
consider cattle and hogs as an essential to every 
farm, not only for the purpose of making the ma- 
nure, rey’ | for the farm, but as the only means 
of supplying the country with food from our own 
resources. A farmer should buy nothing that he 
can make or raise for the use of the farm. If, 
where the three years rotation is practised, the 
farm should be thrown into four divisiona, and one 
of them is kept in grass for pasture, and thrown 
out of the rotation for several years, the land may 
possibly improve in fertility, if there should be pro- 
per exertions to make and apply manure. 


Four years rotation 


Acne grater variety in the succession of 
crops. yarse most a ved in the coun 

below the fatis ofthe river, Sehich is generally id 
nominated the corn country, from that grain being 
cansidered the staple of that district, is corn, wheat, 
and two years in clover. Its effects I have had no 
opportunity of judging of; it is recommended in 
such strong terms by the President of our society, 
that I can have no doubt of its advantages in that 
tract of country which is better adapted to corn 
than to wheat. It gives a greater proportion of 
corn and less of wheat, than I have been accustom- 
ed to make, or than it is advisable to attempt in a 
broken stony country, inconvenient to market, and 
where manual labour does not abound. In the 
tract of country above the falls, and below the Blue 
Ridge, wheat is considered the staple. An increase 
of the quantity of corn, is no compensation for a 
diminished crop of wheat. One fourth of a farm 
in wheat, and that after corn, when the crop is al- 
ways worse than after fallow, is not considered 
enough. I once cultivated a plantation in a rota- 
tion of four years. My course was corn, wheat, 
clover, wheat; and the plantation evidently grew 
worse. I should remark, that during that experi- 
ment the fields were not pastured, nor was I very 
successful with the clover crop, it having failed 
more than once. Three crops of grain in four 
years, are too many for any high land. If the plan- 
tation had been laid off in five fields, and one field 
had been alternately thrown out of the course, as 
suggested in the three years rotation, the benefit to 
the land and to the stock from a portion of the jand 
being for a number of years in grass, would be at- 
tained. So far as my experience or observation 
goes, wheat may succeed clover with every pros- 
pect of a good crop. Sir John Sinclair, however, 
states it to be the opinion of many of the must in- 
teliigent and successful farmers in Scotland, that 
clover land ought not to be sown in wheat. There 
may be some difference in the climate or soil of the 





two countries, that may make the difference upon 
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this subject. However, it is proper that every ju- 
dicious man should be on the look out, as our expe- 
rience has not been such as to be conclusive. When 
this rotation is practised, | would pasture moderate 

ly the clover field the last year it is in grass. In 
every rotation where the land is to remain not more 
than two years in grass, | am decidedly of opinion, 
that clover seed should be sown on every crop of 
wheat, at the rate of a bushel of clean seed to ten 
acres. The cost of the seed is no consideration in 
comparison with the value of the crop, or the im 

»yrovement of the land from it. Many people be- 
omnes that after clover is once well taken, it is un 

necessary to sow agvin; land will sometimes re-seed 
itself; but it will more frequently fail. ‘The famous 
Norfolk four years rotation, which has made that 
one of the mast productive counties in England, is 
turnips, barley, clover, wheat; the land always ma- 
nured for turnips, and the turnips fed off by sheep, 
which is a dressing twice im four years. 


Five years rotation. 


This is the rotation practised by Mr. Wickham, 
upon his highly cultivated and productive estate 
upon James’ river. Its success recommends it high- 
ly on rich land. It has: been in use for seventeen 
ears. During that time his crops have been the 
best upon the river, and from what I hear, the ave- 
rage of the last nine years is at least double the 
first term. I have repeatedly seen his crops of 
wheat and clover, from May to harvest, and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that they are the best, taken 
throughout, I ever saw. I have seen in other plan- 
tations, lots and parts of fields that were equal to 
his; but | never saw entire fields under as good 
crops either of wheat or clover. Hefore this land 
came into bis hands, it had been cropped in the 
three years rotation. ‘The succession of crops in 
his rotation is, Ist, corn; 2d, wheat; 3d, clover; 4th, 
wheat; 5th, clover. I consider his experiment as 
establishing, conclusively, that by the free use of 
plaster of Paris, and the proper exertions to make 
and apply manure, that five years rotation may be 
relied upon to give fine crops on lands in good heart, 
and to keep the land in a state of regular and pro- 
gressive improvement. Although the number of 
acres that are in grain, by having six divisions in- 
stead of five, would be fewer, I believe the quantity 
made would not be lessened, and [ am confident 
the land would improve faster, with the advantage 
of summer pasture for stock and the diminution of 
labour in seeding only one-third of the farm, in- 
stead of two-fifths, with the further advantage of 
commencing whenever the extra field was to be 
brought into the rotation, with a naked fallow; 
which I fear will be found indispensable. From the 
increase of strong perennial plants upon our lands 
since they have been less frequently than formerly 
planted in corn, 1 suspect we shall be obliged to 
resort to naked fallows once in six or seven years, 
to keep them clean enough for wheat. For these 
reasons [ should prefer six divisions. The sixth 
field I would use as it is proposed; the fourth and 
fifth should be used in the two preceding rotations, 
to be sown with a mixture of grass seed, for pas- 
ture. 

Siz years rotation. 


First, corn; 2d, wheat; $d, clover; 4th, wheat; 
5th, clover; 6th,clover. This course of crops may 
he practised to great advantage upon weak or worn 
lands. It may be varied thus: divide the arable 
land of a farm into three fields, one of which for 
corn and clover in equal parts; one in wheat, (half 
corn and the other half fallow,) and one in clover. 
Under this course one-sixth of the farm would be 
in corn, one-third in wheat, and one-half in clover. 
That part of the clover that is in the inclosure with 
the corn, to be mowed for hay, and the produce of 
the field that is in clover, to be applied to the sup- 


port of stock in summer, by soiling and by being 
pastured, : 
Seven years rotation. 

First, corn; 2d, rye; 3d, clover, 4th, wheat; 5th, 
elover; 6th, wheat; 7th, clover. Perhaps as benef- 
ficial a rotation, with a view either to profit or im- 
provement, would be—Ist, corn; 2d, rye, (the com 
and rye to be consumed on the farm;) 3d, clover, 
4th, wheat; 5th, clover, 6th, wheat, 7th, pasture for 
six years, on which I would sow green sward, orch- 
ard, and herds’-grass, meadow oat, and red clover, 
it will be remarked, that in this rotation, the last 
crop in the course is wheat, and the first and se- 
cond corn and rye, being three crops in successios. 
It is supposed the land would be amply compensai- 
ed for this by the entire crops of rye and corn being 
consumed on the farm, and each field in its tum 
being in pasture six years. Where one-seventh of} 
the land is manured for corn, the produce of twe- 
filths of the land that is in grain consumed upon it, 
and three-sevenths of the farm in grass, there can 
be no doubt of produce and improvement sufficient 
to satisfy any reasonable man. I am informed the 
lands on the south branch of the Potomac, are cul- 
tivated in corn six, seven and eight years jn succes- 
sion; after which they are pastured as long, and in 
that time are supposed to be completely renovated. 

Of the foregoing rotations, 1.should prefer the 
five years rotation for good land; but think it would 
be more perfect, if the farm was thrown into sx 
divisions, and one of them kept in grass the whol# 
year round. For weak or thin land, I should think 
the change I have net indispensable. With 
that variation, one half of the land would be in 
grain, and the other ia grass. 

To avoid repetition, I have purposely omitted 
mentioning tobacco, not from a belief that its cul- 
ture should be abandoned; on the contrary, I think 
it will be long one of the best articles of produce 
for a Virginia plantation: at any thing like the pre- 
sent prices, it unquestionably is so. Persons dis- 
tant from market, or those who can make tobacco 
of the first quality, will probably find it their inte- 
rest to continue its culture for a great length of 
time. If it is made upon new land, it does not 
enter into the rotation of crops; it is used as a pre- 
yaration for other crops. If it is made upon old 
land, it should be planted upon the lands that in the 
different rotations I have given, are allowed for 
corn, It will be found an easier crop to the land 
than corn, and Will invariably be succeeded by a 
better crop of wheat. 

( To be continued in our nezt.) 





AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
A brief sketch of the Agricultural Institute and Sys- 
tem «f Education, of the Rev. Emanuel de Felien- 
berg, at Hoffwyl, near Berne, in Switzerland. 


Agricultural institutions, or seminaries in the coun- 
try, for instruction in the theory and practice of 
agriculture, and rural economicks, seem at first 
view subjects of sufficient importance to claim the 
attention of the agricultural community and landed 
interests of the United States. And the utility of a 
well adapted system of education for the children 
of those who are included in this great community, 
is not more obvious, than the acknowledged defi- 
ciency in every state of the Union, of any such 
system. 

To transfer the theatre of education from the city 
to the country, and to establish there, institutions, 
embracing not only agriculture, but the whole cir- 
cle of the arts and sciences, were the objects of the 
illustrious Fellenberg. He considered cities as in- 
evitably tending to collections of much moral evil, 
and he endeavoured to lessen it, by employing the 
labour of their surplus population in bis agricultu- 





ral establishments. 





The advantages of a change of the theatre of 
education from the city to the country, for those 
destined to rural life and labours, or engaged in the 
advancement of landed interests, seem obvious, 
while its more general extension admits much di- 
versity of sentiment; but the mind of Fellenberg 
embraced the whole human family, in its views for 
their improvement, and the field of nature was the 
scene he selected for his developments, not in vi- 
sionary theories, nor in extensive and extravagant 
plans, but in pkiin and practical lessons of useful 
and well directed labour. 

He made his farm a panoramick picture of rural 
life and manners, which were represented on it, 
such as he wished it to be in reality, through the 
vigilant superintendance of intelligent and benevo- 
lent men. From the turret of his farm-house (and 
his eye was considered as always there,) every field 
was visible, and every operation public. His agri* 
cultural plans were accompanied by the proofs of 
their practicability, and all the objects of his system 
were adapted to the purposes of real life. 

They may be summarily said to have been— 

The improvement of his farm; the enjoyment of 
the pleasures of its cultivation; the education on it, 
of his own family, and of those entrusted to his 
care; the amelioration of the general morals of his 
countrymen, by the influence of early example; the 
security of their liberties by the acquisition in youth 
of those principles and habits, which tend most to 
preserve them; and, finally, to prove, that under a 
proper system of rural and domestic economy, in- 
dustry, temperance and moderation, the profits of 
labour would pay for all the necessary expenses of 
the subsistence, the clothing, and the education of 
the labourers, and would leave such a residue as 
would suffice for the support of age and infirmity. 

These were the general objects proposed by his 
Agricultural Institute in the country, and his system 
of education. 

His individual character is intimately connected 
with the success of his system. He is a Swiss by 
birth; of patrician, or noble rank, of an excellent 
education, of pious and benevolent principles, of a 
most patient and most persevering disposition, and 
blessed with « wife who assisted greatly in arrang- 
ing og condacting the domestic economy of his 
amily. 

His residence and farm, called Hoffwyl, a few 
miles from the town of Berne, in Switzerland, con- 
sists of about 500 acres of land,all of which, with 
a competent income, he determined about the year 
1800, to make subservient to his system of educa- 
tion, the great basis of which was agriculture, but 
which embraced in its various branches, not only 
all the sciences connected with it—as chemistry, 
mineralogy, natural history, &c. with distinguished 
professors in each department, but also every prac- 
tical operation included in the science of rural eco- 
nomicks. For these purposes, Hoffwyl may be 
considered as a great garden, or pattern farm, in 
which every thing most valuable in modern practice 
is seen, and taught systematically and practically. 
Every implement of agriculture is made on the 
farm, and every mechanical operation rendered fa- 
miliar, by practice, to those of his labouring classes, 
to whose intended destinations in life their use is 
adapted. 

Mathematicks, while studied from their elements 
and principles, are at the same time explained in 
their practical applications to architecture, the me- 
chanick arts, surveying and measurement of heights 
and distances, and all other useful objects. 

The active duties of rural life, are the daily les- 
sons of the scholars after the hours devoted to the- 
ory and study. Each individual has his hortus sic- 
cus, and is familiar with the history and uses of 
every plant and flower of the fields and gardens. 
The school of agriculture is, in fine, the farm itself, 
where every department is exhibited in reality, such 
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as it was in its rude and native state in the swamps 
and marshes; and as it is, after the Lest systems of 


draining and irrigation in meadows and lawns. 


philanthropy, under the auspices of intelligent and 
disinterested men, who are an honour to their coun- 
try; but even these, are yet deficient in that system, 


The forest, field, and fruit trees, also appear in| of which it is the object, to prepare each individual 


all their varieties, from their state of nature to the 
highest cultivation; and the system of demonstrat- 
ing the best theories, by the evidence of the senses, 
is carried to its greatest perfection. It is easy to 


for those duties in life which it is his destiny to per- 
form. As well might the sailor prepare himself by 
labour on shore, for the management of a ship at 
sea, as the farmer, for the duties of a country life, 


comprehend such a system, afd to appreciate its} or the man of wealth and taste for the pleasures of 


value; but to detail every minute incident would'be 
tedious and useless, until some similar establishment 
shall be attempted in the United States. 

The School of Industry, devoted to the children 
of his neighbourhood, and to making and perfecting 
the implements of agriculture, is a favourite branch 
of his institution. From it, have been supplied to 
other countries, the best farmers, overseers, agents, 
servants adapted to rural life, and country labour- 
ers—the want of all which in the United States, is 
among the greatest discouragements in every agri- 
cultural establishment. 

Every evening, are assembled in the hall of his 
farm house, all the scholars of this department, with 
the mechanicks and the domesticks of the household, 
when an account is given verbally of the duties per- 
formed by the several heads of divisions, or classes; 
and those of the succeeding day are directed by 
himself. After which he delivers an exhortation or 
prayer, invoking the blessings of Heaven, and of 
their country, on their labours. These high sources 
of reward are, indeed, at all times incuicated as 
essential, and made familiar to every member of 
his family. The national songs are not omitted ia 
the evening recreations after supper; in which there 


which is known to produce impressions as pleas. 
ing as powerful on the characters of the Swiss 
 easants. 

The dawn of every day finds Mr. Fellenberg in}. 
the same hall, with his scholars and domestics be 
dressing his daily prayers for their preservatio' 
the Supreme source, on whom they are thus eomy 
taught to rely for all their blessings. 

This sentiment of religion is a powerful principle 
in the character of Mr F; thougn he is not a rigid 
sectarian, but has separate altars for the pupils of 
the Greek church; the only cordition insisted on by 
the late Emperor Alexander.for those of his sub- 
jects who were sent to Hoffwy! for the benefit of its 
instruction. 

The particular divisions into classes *of the la- 
bourers, and the overseers allotted to ~*". is, 
are made with minute attention to the cha. scters of 
the overseers, who participate themselves in every 
duty, and are ever present, day and night, with the 
scholars. 

It is not supposed that any particular practices in 
use at Hoffwy! could be advantageously introduced 
into the United States It is only the introduction 
of its agricultural institute, and system of education, 
to which we look, in aid of our common count 
schools. In most of the statesyexcept New England, 
and perhaps New York, the schools are little better 
than seminaries of idleness, valgarity and vice, in 
which children of both sexes contract early in life, 
habits of every evil tendency, which will be con- 
firmed to the present generation, and transmitted to 
the nextin regular succession, as long as the pre- 
sent systems continue. 

In Pennsylvania, many, if not most of the chil- 
dren of the proprietors and possessors of the soil 
receive their education at these common country 
schools; from which cause, with few exceptions, 
they are forever kept in subservient and subordi- 
nate stations, or remain unqualified for the due per- 
formance of those higher duties to which they are 
sometimes called. 

From the general character of these schools, are 
excepted, those of the county of Philadelphia, which 
are conducted on principles of the most enlightened 


is always that combination of sound and sentiment . P and I presume on the same aut 





Thsh 
é “When useful facts are recently discovered, or new 


it, by a city education. 
To those, therefore, who prefer practical lessons 
of what human life only affords, to the visions which 
it vainly promises; the demonstration of the senses, 
to delusive dreams; and the just weight in the scale 
of civil and political society, which agriculture 
claims as its right; to these, and to many others, the 
system of Fellenberg appeals, with all the force of 
his long experience, and his illustrious example. 
Washington, April 23, 1827. A. M. 





GRISENTHW AITE—MANURES. 
“Indocti discant, ament meminisse periti.” 
Mr. SKINNER, 

In the-perusal of your last “American Farmer,” 
I met with an extensive extract from “Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia,” on manurés, by Mr. Grisenthwaite, 
containing much valuable matter, in addition to the 
discovery, purporting to have been made by the 
editors of the Encyclopedia, that the exploration 
and disclosure of the secrets of nature therein de 
tailed,and the theory thereon founded, are the right- 
ful pre .¢ ty of Mr. Grisenthwaite, in virtue of his 
in af? and discovery: and in other ee of your 

Jy ority, I find 

@ Gtiusive titling of ‘‘Grisenthwaite’s new theory,” 

lied to the same subject, 

On the threshold of this subject, I wish to be 
distinctly understood, as not in the slightest man 
ner intimating, against Mr. G. this offence; on the 
tontrary, the neatness and excellence of his compo- 
sition are such, as wholly to preclude an unfavoura- 
ble idea in regard to him: yet I do charge the edi 
tors of the Encyclopedia with the error of having 
never learned, or having learned, of having not re- 
membered, the history of the subject on which they 
profess to be learned. 

You will readily perceive, sir, that the exception 
taken to the idea of novelty, attached to Mr. G’s 
doctrine, is neither idle, nor unnecessary; inasmuch 
as the correction of the error may be essential to 
the justification of those, who have unceremonious- 
ly used the same facts, having obtained the same 
learning, perhaps from the same authorities, which 
have instructed Mr. G.; and which have been pub- 
ed to the world, more than half a century. 


eenjectures entertained, and published, it becomes 
the duty of those who may use them, to recognize 
by reference, or otherwise, the fortunate inventor 
or discoverer. When the rusty hand of time haé 
dimmed the lustrous glitter, and abated the intensi- 
ty of re-action upon the renowned author; when 
half a century has enjoyed the contribution to 
science, and Rebsedbatied the proprietor, it be- 
comes adonted by prescriptive right, as common 
property, wuich all may participate of, but none ap- 
propriate to himself; nor may his friends for him, 
as in the case alluded to. 

In the extract mentioned, which is placed imme- 
diately precedent to my address to the “Dorchester 
Agricultural Society;” are contained certain physio- 
logical sentiments, and facts, of a character agree- 
ing with those stated in the address; but it will be 
seen, by reference to the address, at the lower part 
of the second column, (as it is in the Farmer,) 
where the subject is introduced, that [ do not ap- 
propriate it; but anticipate, and specifically guard 
against the idea of the facts or hypothesis originat- 
ing with myself, and pronounce them to be ‘well 





settled principles of physiology:” which acknowledge - 
ment was fair and candid; but, really, from their no- 
torious antiquity, not due to decorum; and if editors 
and practica} farmers had never learned, or their 
memories failed them, the fault was theirs and not 
mine, that they were erroneously ascribed. 

This new theory, and these new principles, which 
by the bye, I am quite sure Mr. Grisenthwaite him- 
self (if he wrote recently,) did not — to repre 
sent as new, informs us in substance, “that all crops 
are not composed of the same elements, and that 
neither are all manures; and that, necessarily, they 
are not all equally adapted to each other; and that 
upon the false supposition of their equal fitness, the 
practices of husbandry have bean .ied still are, gene 
rally conducted; and further, that some vegetables, 
and particularly the grain of wheat, though not the 
straw, contain gluten and the-elements of animal 
matters; or in addition to oxygen, hydrogen and 
carbon, they contain nitrogen, which cannot be 
supplied by manures which contain none of it; also, 
that the oan: of wheat is essential to the good 
quality of flour.” 

These things are all true, and worthy of commu- 
nication from Mr. Grisenthwaite, or from any one 
else who knows them, because they are useful and 
not generally known to practical farmers; yet it 
will be manifest by the following references, and 
many more which I could adduce, if necessary, that 
they do not possess the character of novelty; and 
that if Mr. G. is a modern writer, they cannot be. 
his property; and I do not believe were ever claim- 
ed by him as such. 

Erasmus Darwin, Phito: p. 443, remarks, “the 
chemical analogy which exists between some of the 
mushroom tribe and animal matters, led Van Hum- 
boldt to investigate their conducting powers of the 
galvanic fluid; he found those fungi, which emit a 
cadaverous smell, to be equally good conductors, as 
real animal substances.” 

Annals of Medicine for 1798, Edinb. —Van Hum- 
boldt asserts, ‘that by chemical analysis, they (cer- 
tain vegetables,) approach to animal substances, as 
rd contain much azote (i. e. nitrogen,) and phos- 
phorus.” ° 

M. B. G. Sage, Journal de Physique, Sept. 1794, 
accuses the “farmers of some parts of France, of 
collecting their wheat with many green weeds, and 

ressing it in their barns, immediately after reaping 
it,and by the consequent fermentation, the grain 
will not grow; and that the gluten, or vegeto-animal 
matter of the wheat, is destroyed; and it, on that 
account, makes unwholesome bread.” M. Sage 
then gives the process to discover the presence, or 
absence of gluten, which he justly remarks, “may 
be interesting to the baker, as well as to the farmer 
who may want it for seed wheat;” and it may not 
be amiss to insert it. ‘Make a paste with flour and 
water, then wash it with your ek under water, 
which must be frequently changed, till it no longer 
becomes discoloured; the substance remaining in 
the hands, is the gluten; if the wheat be good, this 
is elastic, and will contract, when drawn out;_if the 
grain had begun to heat, it is brittle; if the grain 
has fermented, none of the gluten will be obtained.” 
These things were stated more than thirty years 
ago, as appears by the references, 

Darwin, who wrote (I think,) more than fifty 
years ago on vegetable economy, remarked, “that 
those vegetables which approach nearest to the na- 
ture of animal bodies, are most likely to supply 
them with the most nutriment, such as the gluten of 
wheat.” Flere is forcibly presented the idea of re- 
ciprocal fitness, founded in the identity of elements, 
analogous to that of the application of animal ma- 
nures for the nutriment of vegeto-animals; with 
which I profess myself to have been familiarly ac- 
quainted, from the period of my earliest studies 
of this branch of science; and so, without doubt, 
was the gentleman above alluded to. 
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Again, says Darwin, ibid. 50i—*the gluten of 
wheat is supposed to approach towards the coagu- 
lable lymph of animal bodies.” 

The fact that peculiar substances, such as marle, 
gypsum, iron, potassa, soda, silica, phosphates, &c. 
&e. in addition to the common elements of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen, are found in vege 
tables, was known to Abercrombie (vide Practical 
Gardening,) even previous to the appearance of the 
Elements of Chemical Agriculture of Sir H. Davy; 
which latter, though not entitled to the credit of the 
discovery, has the residuary credit of assigning to 
these substances their true office in vegetation, upon 
the rational, but not novel principle, that the food of 
plants, as well as of animals, must consist of what 
their analysi» may indicate, whether nitrogen, silica, 
or other substances. 

That wheat, and some other plants, are vegeto- 
animals, possessing the animal characteristic, nitro 
gen; and that manures which afford them food, 
must of necessity possess similar and correspondent 
matter, are not novellies in the physiological world. 

That Mr. G. has used these materials with judg- 
ment, neatness and perspicuity, will be universally 
admitted; but, that they or any of them, are his 
discoveries, | have no reason, on the face of his 
composition, to suppose he intended to suggest. 

Yours, respectfully, 
JOS. E. MUSE. 
Cambridge, Md , March 9, 1827. 





HEMP. 
Dizon's Springs, 30th March, 1827. 
To the Editor of the National Banner, 

Sir,—I am requested, by several of your readers, 
to have published in your useful journal, some ob- 
servations on the growing of hemp in eur country: 
and having lately visited the upper part of Kentuc- 
ky, for the purpose of obtaining information on the 
subject, the result of my inquiries is as follows. 

In the first place, have your ground well prepared 
by completely breaking it up, so as to have it clear 
of all clods, and finely pu!verized—the richer the 
soil the better—manured land is preferred. After 
having your land prepared as above mentioned, sow 
your seed between the 20th of March and the 10th 
of April—the sooner the better—five pecks to the 
acre; if your soil is fertile, one bushel and a half is 
better. 

Commence pulling or cutting, as soon as the 
hemp begins to turn yellow, and the leaves to drop, 
and a falling of the farina fecundans takes place. 
After palling, let the hemp lie three or four days to 
cure—then take it up, and put it in smal! shocks, 
twelve or fifteen bundles together—in which condi- 
tion let it remain unti] thoroughly dry. Then put 
it up in large stacks or ricks, and let it stand until 
the Ist of November—after which, spread it to rot; 
the time of rotting must depend very much on the 
season: and the way to ascertain the fact of its be- 
ing sufficiently rotted, is to try it on brakes. This 
is about the method pursued in Kentucky. 

In Europe, the method somewhat varies. In Eng 
land and Russia, they do not commence sowing un- 
ti] about the first of June. In England, they sow 
about two bushels of seed to the acre—and, the 
hemp grows in height from five to six feet, produc- 
ing an average from 36 to 3s stone, equal to about 
518 pounds—much less than the product of our 
Jand, which it is generally admitted will yield about 
1000 pounds per acre. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, under the article 
hemp, the subjoined statement is given, which may 
not be uninteresting to the reader, and grower of 
hemp. 

“After the hemp is pulled, it must be taken in 
large handfuls, cutting off the roots, (though this 
is not absolutely necessary:) the leaves, seed, and 
lateral branches being dressed off with a wooden 





sword or ripple. It is then to be made up into bun 

dies, twelve handfuls each, in order to be steeped, 
like flax, in water. This, or something similar, is 
absolutely necessary, in order to separate the bark, 
which is properly the hemp, from the woody part. 
In Suffolk, this operation is called water-rotting; 
but, sometimes a mere exposure to the air is substi- 
tuted in its stead, turning the hemp frequently dur- 
ing the time of its exposure: this is called dew-rot- 
ting; but the former nrethod, (viz.) water-rotting is 
universally pursued. Such hemp as is designed for 
seed, is seldom water-rotted; dew-rot'ed hemp is 
generally stacked and covered during winter—in 
January and February it is spread upon meadow- 
land, and whitens with the frost and snow; though it 
is much inferior to water-rotted, and fit for coarse 
yarnsonly. The length of time required for steep- 
ing hemp is various, and a complete knowledge of 
it cannot be obtained but by practice. It is usual, 
in some parts of England, to continue the immer- 
sion four or five or six days. Standing water is pre- 
ferred—and the same water will steep hemp three 
times during the season—but the first has always 
the best colour. 

“In Russia, where the season is mild, the hemp 
seed is sown about the Ist of June, old style; a chet- 
wirt of seed 100 of which is equal to 73 quarters 
Winchester measure, is sown on a piece of land, 80 
fathoms by 50; the land is first ploughed and har- 
rowed, and about 200 single horse loads of dung 
spread upon it, is left for six days, when it is again 
ploughed, and the seed sown and harrowed in the 
same day. In about four months the seed becomes 
ripe; the hemp is then pulled up with the roets, If 
it is allowed to remain too long in the ground, it is 
apt to become harsh. It is bound into bundles of 
four handfuls each—then hung on sticks placed 
horizontally, and allowed to remain so for two days. 
It must then be put in water to rot, the clearer and 
purer the water, the better will be the colour of the 
hemp; when the water is warm it will require three 
weeks to rot it—but if cold, as in running and spring 
water, five weeks or longer may be necessary—and, 
the fact of its being sufficiently rotten or not, is 
then to be ascertained as above related, on the 
brakes; and the trial must be repeated from time to 
time, until the lint or husk separates, when the 
hemp must be taken out, and suspended to dry, as 
before directed. 

“On its being taken off the ground, the hemp is 
made into two sorts, distinguished by the names of 
spring and winter hemp—the former being dry, and 
rather of a withered appearance—the latter more 
moist, and of a fine brownish and green colour, con- 
taining more of the vegetable oil, and therefore the 
most apt to heat, though if not shipped at St. Peters- 
burg, or Riga, before September, there is not much 
risk of its heating any more on board the ships, 
especially on a short voyage, as to England, and is 
the best for cables. If it is intended that the hemp 
be early ready for market, it is made into winter 
hemp by the following process:—On being taken 
out of the water, it is left suspended in the open air for 
about a fortnight, when it is put into a kiln for 
twenty-four hours, after which it is broken by means 
of a hand-mill, and the husk is then beaten off by 
striking the heads obliquely with iron and wooden 
instruments, or a large two-edged knife. Lastly, to 
unravel, it is drawn through a wooden comb or 
card, with one row of wooden teeth fixed perpendi- 
cularly. The hemp is then-laid up or suspended in 
sheds, and is fit to be sorted, bound into bundles, 
and loaded into barks. . 

The hemp to be prepared as spring hemp, is al- 
lowed to remain suspended and exposed to the wea- 
ther the whole winter, until it is dried by the sun 
in the spring, when it is broken and cleaned in the 
same manner as winterhemp. As the greatest part 
of the summer ela before it can be made fit for 
market, none of this hemp reaches St. Petersburg 


until the foilowing spring—that is, two years af- 


ter it was sown. ‘The hemp is sown in the same 
manner as linseed, rye or wheat. Land of a sandy 
soil may also be employed for it,but it must be 
strongly manured; otherwise it will be too short— 
and a flat country should always be preferred.” 
With respect, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A. B. SHELBY. 
P.S. I will take the liberty of mentioning in con- 
clasion,*for the encouragement of the culture of 
hemp in our own country, that an experiment was 
formerly made by Commodore Rodgers, whilst on a 
eruise in the Mediterranean, which demonstrated 
\the superiority of American hemp to that of other 
countries. e bent some sails of American Duck, 
and some manufactured of Russian Duck, on the 
same vessel, at the same time; and it appears, from 
the statement published in the papers some time 
since, one suit of sails made of the American can- 
vass, wore out two suits of those manufactured of 
Russian hemp. B. 8. 





BRITISH CORN LAWS. 


Effect of the British Corn Laws on the agricultural 
productions of the United States.— Extracted from 
an essay in the United States’ Gazette of the 24th 


I present the scale of average pie of wheat per 
quarter, and the duties fixed by Mr. Canning. Itis 
contained in the two first columns of the annexed 
table. For facility of calculation, I have given the 
corresponding prices of, and duties on, flour per 
barrel, in federal currency at par—assuming that 
five bushels of wheat are equal to a barrel of flour. 
| pass over barley, oats, rye, peas and beans, as un- 
important, so far as regards this country, but sus- 
ceptible of exactly the same reasoning as applies to 
wheat and flour. 


Sterling Federal Currency. 
Price of wheat Price of flour 

per quarter. Duty. per barrel. Duty. 
$ cts. $ cts. 

65s 10s 9 .03 1 40 
64s i2s 8 89 1 68 
63s 14s 8 75 1 95 
62s 16, 8 61 2 22 
61s 18s 8 47 2 50 
60s 20s 8 33 277 
59s 22s 8 19 $ 06 
58s 24s 8 05 $ $2 
57s 26s 7 91 $ 52 
56s 2Q38 777 $3 88 
55s 30s 7 55 4 15 


From the above statement, it is obvious that this 
country can scarcely ever derive any benefit from 
the modification of the British’corn laws. Should 
the price of wheat be 58s. per quarter, equal to 
$8 05 per barrel for flour, or sink below that price, 
which, if Mr. Canning’s propositions be adopted, is 
very likely, the duty is ibitory, so far as regards 
us. Flour is rarely w five dollars per barrel in 
our seaports, and we know by past experience, that 
in the event of even a slender prospect of a demand 
for the British market, it generally rises half a dollar 
or a dollar per barrel. But say it remains stationa- 
ry at five dollars, and that the average. price of 
wheat per quarter in England is 59s. equal to $8 


5 cents per bbl. of flour. 

First cost of a barrel of flour, . ° $5 00 
Duty, ° , : ° ° ; $ 33 
Freight and other charges, . ° 1 33 


& 
& 


price 


Deduct for exchange 10 per cent. on the 
of the flour, . . r é 
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Suppose the price of a quarter of wheat 6vs. and 
flour here 96. 
First cost of a barrel of flour, #6 2 


Duty, ; ° 
Freight and charges, . 1 33 


$10 10 
Deduct 10 per cent. for exchange as before, 60 
$9 50 
British market price, ‘ $8 33 

Suppose wheat at 65s, per quarter, equal to $9 
Scents per bbl. of flour, the duty would be only 
$1 40 cents, which, were this price to continue, 
would certainly allow a profit to our exporters. But 
this is not to be expected. Heavy importations of 
Baltic and Mediterranean wheat would speedily re- 
duce it to 60, 59. 58 or 57s., in which case the duty 
would be prohibitory. And to crown the whole, 
the average, which is in future to be taken weekly, 
will be constantly fluctuating, and render specula 
tion, even in the grain countries of Europe, ex- 
tremely hazardous—and in the United States ruin- 
ous. 

From the prices that grain bears on the shores of 
the Baltic, as stated by Mr. Jacobs, there is strong 
reason to believe, that the average price of wheat in 
the British markets, except in cases of great scarci- 
ty, will never in future rise to 60s. 

When the average is below 65s. the duty on Bri- 
tish colonial wheat is to be only 5s.—and when it is 
65s. the duty is to be only 6d. This affords the Bri- 
tish colonies an overwhelming advantage over the 
United States and other foreign countries. The 
system, it cannot be denied, is a wise one, and re- 
flects great credit on the statesmen who devised it, 
as it carefully guards British and colonial interests 
against foreign competition, and is a complete illus- 
tration of the adherence to the sound system of pro- 
tection. But it must likewise be admitted, that it 
holds out a strong lesson to the statesmen of other 
nations “to do likewise.” 





GUINEA GRASS. 
Mr. J. S. Sxnwer, Richmond, 24th April, 1827. 

Sir,—You may confer a great favour on one of 
your most constant readers, by an early insertion of 
the following queries, on the Guinea Seem, which 
is so highly spoken of by Edwards. I shall be much 
obliged by an answer to them, from some of your 
correspondents. 

Ist. Whether the Guinea Grass, has been exten- 
sively cultivated in the northern states, or any other 
part of the union. 

2nd. Whether the produce has been found equal 
to the accounts given of it? 

Srd. If our cattle eat it as freely as other grass or 
hay? 

— =! annual or perennial? 

5th. re can the seeda died in any quantity? 

6th. At what price? ee 7 . 


AF r AGRICULTURE. 
———— 


MADDER—SUMACH. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near 
Dear Sim, New-York, April 24, 1827. 

I perceive by a recent number of the American 
Farmer, that a distinguished horticulturist of your 
vicinity, proposes the introduction of the Dyer’s 
Madder (Rubia Tinctorium) as an article worthy ex- 
tensive cultivation in the state of Maryland, for the 
purpose of supplying our manufactories with this 
indispensable article, which has now to be obtained 
from Holland and other parts of Europe; and desi- 
Tous, as I am, that our republic should attain a com- 








plete independence of foreign countries in every 
department, and particularly in all articles neces- 
sary to the success of our prosperous and wide- 
spreading manufactories, | have theught it well to 
remark, that [ have for more than twenty years cul 
tivated it at my garden, as an appendage to the col- 
lection; and have sometimes cor shoo 4000 plants 
at once. I have found it to thrive on every soil but 
a barren sand, and particularly on a sandy loam. 
There is, perhaps, no plant, however, which is more 
generally calculated to succeed on almost any soil. 
Its reots, which ferm the dye, are produced in great 
abundance, and a single plant may be subdivided 
into a great many parts each succeeding year, 
often twenty for one—and all these will be sure 
to vegetate and grow rapidly. At present I have 
avery moderate quantity of this plant; perhaps 
notiabove 500 or 1000 roots, for the almost to- 
tal suspension of our manufactories, immediately 
after the late war, put also a stop to the culture of 
this plant, which their continuance could alone ren- 
der necessary. While on the subject of articles 
indispensable to our manufactures, | will also men- 
tion the recent introduction of the Sicilian Tanner’s 
Sumach, or Rhus coriaria. This tree, or rather 
shrub, producing an article so indispensable in our 
tanneries, and so superior in quality to our native 
sumach, that it commands thrice the price of the 
latter, must soon become an object of extensive 
cultivation. Strange, sir, as it may appear, I ap- 
plied in vain for this tree to several of the most ex- 
tensive nurseries, both in England and France; 
from three of which I received other species erro- 
neously sent in its place. But, determined not 
to allow such discouragements to prevent its intro- 
duction to our country, I have, through friends 
transacting business with Sicily, thrice obtained it 
direct from that island, which exports it throughout 
the world. Even in this, sir, | was doomed to dis- 
appointment, for twice the importations failed to 
survive the voyage; the third time, however, I was 
most successful, and my garden now contains a 
number of most flourishing specimens of this high- 
ly useful and oft sought tree. 
Yours, most respectfully, 
M. PRINCE. 





ON GRAFTING. 
Mr. J. S. Sxivxer, April 26, 1827. 


I observed in a late number of the American Far- 
mer an inquiry from a correspondent, relative to 
grafting the peach on the rose, and thereby produc- 
ing the flowering peach, which he states to have 
read somewhere in the Farmer. In a former com- 
munication of mine to your journal, speaking on ve- 
getable hybrids, I mentioned this as one. My au- 
thority for saying so was not experience, but the 
say so of individuals, who spoke in positive terms, 
and whom I deemed worthy of credit for speaking 
truth. I have myself tried the experiment but never 
succeeded, and out of many cuttings got one only 
to live. The report may be a vulgar error; Miller 
in speaking of the flowering peach, says nothing of 
its originating in this way. I will investigate this 
subject and give you the result of my inquiry, and 
endeavour to be more cautious in future of ipse 


dizits. Yours, respectfully, 
ABNER LANDRUM. 





GRAPES. 

Mr. Sxbwwer, Lockport, N. Y., April 16, 1827. 

Sir,—It would do me no small favour, and per- 
haps some others, if some one of your correspondents 
would name the kinds of grapes, which, from their 
being sufficiently hardy to endure the frosts of win- 
ter without protection, and from the fruitfulness of 
the vine, together with the quality of the juice, 
could be recommended for making wine. .C. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 
Sir, Washington, “ipril 30, 1827. 

Give this a place in your Farmer. “As soon as 
trees are taken up, dip their roots in a puddle of 
cow dung and loam, which preserves their fibres 
from the influence of the air.” 

When this practice is adopted in the winter sea- 
son, the plants may be sent to any distance, or kept 
out of the ground for weeks, without the slightest 
injury. 

You may transplant trees in the heat of summer, 
by this precaution, and with perfect success. 

Sineerely yours, E. W 
J. S. Sxinner, Ese. 





FIGS. 
What is the process for drying them? 
Mr. SKINNER, 

The fig succeeds very well in our neighbourhood, 
and we are all ignorant of the method of drying 
them. You will oblige us, by obtaining through 
the medium of your paper, the method of drying 
them as the ‘Turks do. } 


i 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


PACKED HAY. 


We copied an article from a northern. paper late- 
ly, stating that Mr. Magaw, of Meadville, had con- 
structed a machine for packing hay, by which he 
could compress it into a shape which fitted it for 
transportation to a distant market. We since find 
that this plan has been put in operation, and been 
found practicable and advantageous. Mr. Magaw 
brought 22 tons of packed hay to our market, ‘ast 

which contained besides a 
quantity of other produce. The ~~ put up in 
packages about the size of a cotton bale, each con- 
taining from $50~to 400 lbs. The machine, how- 
ever, is sufficiently powerful to compress a much 
greater weight into the package; we are told that 
after the above bales were prepared others of the 
same size were oy up, weighing from 600 to 700 
Ibs. each.—Mr. M. found a ready sale for his cargo 
bere; if he had not, he might have forwarded it to 
New Orleans, and been sure of a still more advan- 
tageous market. The enterprize of Mr. M must be 
of much more importance to Crawford county, 
which abounds with the finest of hay. 

[ Pittsburg Gazette. 

$® Hay Pacxinc.—Would Mr. Magaw, of Mead- 
ville, or any other person, furnish for the Farmer 
such a description of the machine for packing hay as 
would enable a person who has never seen such a 
machine, to build one? Into what is the hay press- 
ed; or how is it confined to the shape and bulk giv- 
en to it by the pressure? 

Hay-presses ate in use to the eastward—Is there 
no subscriber to the American Farmer in that coun- 
try, who would take the trouble to furnish the in- 
formation asked for above? : 

Can the machine be made 80 as to be moved from 
one meadow to another? ‘Thus to take the machine 
to the hay barrack, instead of the hay to the ma- 
chine. 





week, in two flat boats, 





PRESERVATION OF BEES. 


A late Morristown paper contains directions for 
preserving bees from the fatal ravages of the worm 
or butterfly, which has proved so destructive to this 
useful insect. Having mislaid the paper, we can 
only state its substance from recollection. It con- 
sists simply in raising the hive about one inch from 
the floor abou‘ the beginning of May, and strewing 
fine salt unde: its edge. The worms will leave the 
hive, if there are any in, and the salt prevents any 
from entering. The writer says he has tried the ex- 





periment two years, with complete success. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 
Historical sketch of the contemplated Rail-road from 
Baltimore to the Ohio. 

(Continued from page 46.) 


{In the closing paragraphs of the extracts last 
given from the Report of the Committee appointed 


ata general meeting of the citizens, it will be re- 
membered that the committee stated that their in 
formation on the general subject was not very ex- 
tensive; but they expressed, unequivocally, the be 


lief that a double rail-way was better adapted to 
our situation and circumstances, than a canal across 
the mountains, They recommended, accordingly, 
that a charter be sought from the legislature, to in- 
corporate a company to execute the work—and 
then submitted certain views and authorities, of 
which the following are the most prominent.) 


«Where an intermediate space between any two 

laces, at a considerable distance apart, admits of 
en made so nearly horizontal as not to deviate 
more than 27 feet 6 inches a mile, locomotive en- 
gines may be employed [upon rail-ways,] to great 
advantage. Upon the Hetton road at Sunderland, 
74 miles in length, these engines draw 24 chalder 
wagons in a train, at the rate of four miles an hour 
The weight, including the wagons, being equal to 
90 tons.” —Strickland’s Report, p. 27. 

“A high pressure locomotive engine, working 
with two 8-inch cylinders, and weighing five tons, 
has drawn on a level 27 wagons, weighing 94 tons, 
at the rate of four miles an hour, and when lightly 
Jaden, it will travel ten miles an hour. The cost of 
one of these engines is 4001. stg.”—Idem, p. 29. 

“The introduction of the locomotive engine, has 
greatly changed the relative value of rail-ways and 
canals; and where a communication is to be made 
between places of a commercial or manufacturing 
character, which maintain a constant intercourse, 
and where rapidity of transit becomes important, it 
cannot be doubted that rail-ways will recewe a pre- 

erence in consequence of this very powerful auxilia- 
ry.” —Idem, Pp. 8 1. } . 

«4 rail-way is equally suited to a mountainous 
or level country, and either horses or locomotive 
engines may be used upon it, (though not with ad- 
vantage at the same time, from their difference of 
velocity,) the*wagons being drawn along by the lo- 
comotive engine, which derives its motion from the 
contact and friction of the wheels against the rails, 
the wheels being attached directly to the steam en- 

ine. Where a rail-way is level, the power requir- 
ed to move the wagons is little more than the tric 
“tion, which is found to amount to about a 200th 
part of the weight to be conveyed; or in other 
words, a power of one pound applied in the direc 
tion of the motion, will draw forward 200 Ibs.” 

“A locomotive engine of ten horse power, will 
draw 120 tons, at the rate a draught horse travels; 
or 50 tons at the rate of six miles an hour. ‘The 
engine requires the attendance of only a man aud 
a boy, at a daily expense of five shillings. The 
coals consumed in ten hours would be from 20 to 
$0 cwt.; therefore the expense altogether would be 
Jess than 30 shillings per day—for which 50 tons 
may be conveyed 60 miles in ten hours, which is 
less than half a farthing afon per mile.” 

“It is to be remarked that the rate of travelling 
may be increased to surpass that of mail coaches; 
and that the locomotive engine will as readily con- 
vey 25 tons (including its own weight,) at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour, as double the weight in 
twice the time.” 

«Where ascents and descents were unavoidable, 
they were obviated by the introduction of inclined 
planes, up which the loaded wagons were drawn by 
stationary engines, or the loaded wagons descend- 


ing, drew up the empty ones. ‘Their present de- 
gree of perfection has thus been gradually attained, 
and four or five years’ experience has fully proved 
their simplicity, cheapness, and regularity.”—Jdem, 
. $2. 

d “The cost of a double rail-way from Cromford 
to the Peak Forest Canal, in which there is a tun- 
nel, four inclined planes, and including engines, 
warehouses, cost of lands, &c. &e. is estimated at 
149,0001. The distance, eleven miles. A canalto 
form the same connection, as estimated by Reanie. 
would cost 650,0001. The construction of a double 
rail-way from Whaley Bridge, (a distance of thirty 
miles,) including bridges, tunnels, culverts, towpath, 
land purchased, warehouses to be erected, and all 
other expenses, was estimated to cost 4310i, per 
mile.”—ddem, p. 33. 

“Upon a rail-road near Newcastle, a locomotive 
engine in fifty-four weeks, conveyed 53,823 car- 
riages of coals, each weighing 9438 Ibs., 2541 yards, 
and returned with the same number of empty car 
riages, each weighing 3472 Ibs. This was in 54 
successive weeks; and in that time, exclusive of 
Sundays, the engine, from want of goods to convey, 
was at least twenty days off work; so that in 304 
days, the performance was 446,815 tons conveyed 
one mile, or 1470 tons, one mile each day; ona 
stage only 2541 yards. This engine had three feet 
wheels, which were calculated for a rate of about 
44 miles per hour; with larger wheels, and when 
the distance to be traversed is greater, the differ- 
ence of effective speed between the horses and lo, 
comotive engines, will be correspondingly increas- 
ed.”— Wood, on Rail ways, p. 281. 

In addition to the foregoing evidence of the su- 
perior advantages of rail-ways over canals, furnish- 
ed by Strickland and Wood, the committee submit 
the following extracts from a very valuable treatise, 
entitled “Observations on a Genera! Iron Rail-way 
or Land Steam Conveyance,” by Thomas Gray; 
and in proof of the high value in which this work 
is held in England, the committee need only re- 
mark, that in a very short time it has passed through 
five editions, from the last of which these extracts 
are made. 

“The experience already had of our canal con- 
veyance, cannot fail to convince every reader, alter 
due observation, that the heavy expense attending 
the construction and repair of canal: boats, with 
all their multifarious tackle, men’s wages, horses 
and their keep, must render the transport much 
dearer than by a rail-way, which so peculiarly com- 
bines both economy of time and labour; and the 
few hands required to superintend a gang of wagons 
on the rail-way, compared with those employed in 
the conveyance of the same freight by a canal.” — 
Gray, p. 36. 

«'The enormous expenses s0 peculiar to shipping, 
and the further detentions by canals, (such as the 
total stoppage to commerce when they are under 
going repair, and in time of floods, or frosts, or 
droughts,) greatly retard the intercourse of the 
country, and consequently enhance the transport of 
merchandise: on all these points I refer my readers 
to the merchants and traders, who cannot forbear 
their testimony in support of this statement. Rail- 
ways are free from all these objections, and the 
great speed with which journeys might be made, 
would enable coach and wagon proprietors to re- 
duce the present rate of carriage one half.”—Gray, 
p. 41. 

, “All counties, which from their distance and ex- 
pense of carriage, are totally denied the use of 
coals, might, by means of the plan now under con 
sideration, be regularly supplied with this necessary 
article of fuel, on terms nearly equal with those si- 
tuated in the more immediate neighbourhood of 
coal pits.”— Gray, p. 46. 

“The proprietors of the few canals which do 


but they, in common with the rest of society, must 
of course submit to any superior method of improy- 
ing the conveyance or transport of merchandise, 
just as the common coasting traders will to the 
established steam vessels. With respect to those 
canals which do not answer, and those that never 
can, the sooner they are abolished in toto, the bet 
ter.” —Gray, p. 66. 

“The expense of forming rail-ways is not only 
far less than that of canals, but the former exhibit 
the peculiar advantage of a better conveyance than 
roads and canals conjointly afford at present.”— 
Gray, p. 67. 

“The mode of conveyance that most nearly assi- 
milates to rail-ways, is canals; but to them, the 
agency of steam cannot be available, as they are 
limited to the size of their loads, and as, regards 
utility, to the speed of conveyance; for to draw a 
load of forty or filty tons with double the «peed 
that is now done by one horse, could not be effect- 
ed on a common canal by any power that can be 
applied.”—VJessop, in Gray, p. 103. 

“A rail-way can, according to circumstances, be 
made at from a half toa fourth of the expense of 
a canal, and convey goods more cheaply, which 
would render them lucrative when any other mode 
would be ruinous.”—JIdem, in Gray, p. 104. 

“On the proposed rail-way, where the ascent from 
Cromford by four inclined planes is nearly 1000 
feet, and the descent to the beak Forest canal be- 
tween 7 and 800 feet, by three others, the average 
cost of working each place will be about a halfpen- 
ny per ton. hen these very moderate expenses 
of carriage are considered, it furnishes an addition- 
al argument in favour of the opinion I expressed in 
my former report, that a rail-way forming so im- 
portant a connection between rich and populous 
districts, and with canals which yield an abundant 
revenue, cannot be a speculation of hazard; but 
must be a secure and a lucrative mode of investing 
capital.” —Idem, in Gray, pp. 107-8. 

“Rail-ways have latterly been extensively con- 
structed from the collieries in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, and experience has confirmed the ad- 
vantages above stated, and the simplicity attending 
them: they obviate many objections to canals, aris- 
ing from the localities of the country. When great 
elevations have to be passed over, the lockage on 
canals is excessive, and the consequent supply of 
water expensive,and perhaps only to be obtained 
by interfering with the vested rights of mill own- 
ers.” 

“Rail-ways may be constructed at one-fifth part 
of the expense of canals; and as it has been shewn 
that they will convey as cheaply, where the pros- 
ect of remuneration to the adventurer in one case 
1s doubtful, the lesser expense makes the other cer- 
tain, and as few persons have the public spirit to 
embark in unprofitable speculations, the lesser cost 
of a rail_way may secure to a district the advantage 
of cheap conveya f the first necessaries of life, 
as well as give v: its mines and produce, and 
to the public that e€ communication with dis- 
tant places, whil to the adventurers is not 
lost sight of Ca e the richest land, and are 
circuitous by folloWing the valleys, and the car- 
riage from them is ascending. Rail-ways may pass 
along the tops and sides of hills from whence the 
carnage of coals and heavy goods will be conveyed 
into the neighbourhood without the obstacles of 
hills, and their elevation admits of branches from 
them at little expense, wherever mines or a popu- 
lous village make it desirable.”—-Gray, p. 180-151. 
‘Rail-roads, as hitherto worked by horses, pos- 
sess very little, if any advantage, over canals, but 
rail-roads, worked by the locomotive steam engine, 
have so decided a superiority, both as regards time 
and expense, that there can be no question, but 
they will be generally adopted, wherever a new 
line of conveyance has become necessary, either 















answer, will have the greatest reason to complain; 
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from an increased trade, or from the exorbitant de- 
mand of canal pfoprietors. By the locomotive en- 
gine, 50 tons of goods may be conveyed by a ten 
horse power engine, on a level road, at the rate of 
six miles an hour, and lighter weights at a propor- 
tionate increase of speed. Carriages for the con- 
veyance of passengers, at the rate of 12 or 14 miles 
per hour. For canals, it is necessary to have a 
dead level; but not so for rail-roads: an engine will 
work goods over an elevation of one-eighth of an 
inch to the yard. Where the ascent or descent is 
rapid, and cannot be counteracted by cuttings or 
embankments, recourse must be had to permanent 
engines and incliaed planes, just as recourse is had 
to locks for canals; but here again the rail-road sys- 
tem has a great advantage—the inclined plane 
causes no delay, while locking creates a great 
deal.”—Gray, p. 185-186. 

**When the rail-way is once completed, the re- 
pairs would not be so heavy as on the common turn- 
pike roads, owing to the’very good and very sub- 
stantial foundation which must be laid to begin 
with.”—Gray, p. 4. 

(To be continued.) 
EEE 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








FearFucyess anv Fortirvpe. 
(From Hints for the Improvement of Early Education 
and Nursery Discipline.) 
(Continued from p. 47.) 

In endeavouring to guard those under bur care 
from fearfulness, we are not to forget the impor- 
tance of inspiring them with prudence. 

Fearfulness does but embitter life with the use- 
less dread of evils, which cannot, or may not hap 
pen—prudence promotes our safety by teaching us 
to use all reasonable precautions against positive 
evils. Whilst, therefore, we do our utmost to se- 
cure our children from useless fears, we should 
strongly but coolly warn them against real dangers, 
as those from fire, water, &c. Although prudence 
and fearfulness are sometimes cmnlenntel it is re- 


markadle how often they act in direct opposition to | "Y 


each other, the coward being hurried by his ground- 
less or imaginary terrors into actual dangers. 


_ “¥ortitude is not only essential as a Christian virtue 
in itself, but as a guard to every other virtue.” Locke. 


Although by securing our children from useless 
fears and alarming impressions, we gain the first 
step toward the cultivation of courage and fortitude; 
yet this alone is not sufficient. If we would ensure 
the attainment of these excellent endowments, it 
will be necessary to infuse into our system of edu- 
cation a certain portion of resolution and hardi- 
hood. We must bear in mind that we have to train 
up those entrusted to us, not for a life of rewards, 
ease and pleasure, but for a world, in which they 
will meet with pain, sickness, danger and sorrow. 
That we are bringing them up, not only to be use- 
ful in the various engagements of this life; but 
chiefly to carry on that great work, the salvation 
of their souls, in which fortitude and self denial are 
essential. 

Although we cannot be too careful to promote 
the happiness of children, an object surely too often 
neglected in education, yet do we not defeat our 
purpose in proportion as we unfit them for the life 
upon which they are entering by too tender and 
enervating a system? By so doing, we increase 
their sensibility to pain, whilst we add nothing to 
their sources of true enjoyment. It is the path of 
wisdom to steer between opposite evils, avoiding 
on the one hand every appearance of unkindness, 
or a want of feeling and sympathy—on the other, 
a fostering to excess an over indulgence, a morbid 
anxiety and sensibility. “We should distinguish 
between the wants of nature and caprice,” bring- 





ing up our children as little dependent as possible 
upon bodily indulgence and luxuries; accustoming 
them to the plainest food, to hard beds, airy rooms, 
and, as-far as their constitutions will allow of it, to 
hardy habits. ‘That tendency to self-indulgence, 
daintiness and waste,so often to be observed in 
those who are living in the midst of affluence, is to 
be carefully repressed in early life. Something, 
perhaps, may be done towards this important 
end by positive restraints; but how much more ef- 
feetually shall we accomplish our purpose, if we can 
form such habits and establish such principles, as 
will lead children to deny themselves! Nor will it 
be difficult to represent to them that a lavish and 
intemperate use of the gifts of our heavenly Father 
is a species of ingratitude to him, and of injustice 
to those of our fellow creatures who need the bless- 
ings so abundantly bestowed upon us. 

e should endeavour to furnish children with a 
shield against the lesser pains, the daily portion of 
vexation and disappointment, from which even the 
happiest childhood is not exempt, and thus to pre- 

are them for the more serious trials of advanced 
ife. We must beware of giving heed to the lan- 
guage of murmuring or discontent, “cheering but 
not bemoaning them” under their little misfortunes, 
and especially discouraging the habit of crying and 
fretting on every slight accident, and passing pain; 
for such a habit induces effeminacy of character, 
and the self-government required to suppress com- 
plaints and tears, is strengthening to the mind, and 
calculated to lead on, by lesser victories, to nobler 
efforts hereafter. 

When children are sick, or in pain, whilst doing 
our utmost to relieve, to solace and to divert them, 
it is yet necessary for their sakes, hard as it may 
be to ourselves, to mingle resolution with our ten- 
derness--for if, by an excess of indulgence, by too 
great a display of sympathy, we weaken the mind 
or spoil the temper; in that proportion we add to 
their sufferings; and I believe it will generally be 
found, as I was convinced myself by the painful ex- 
perience of many months, that some discipline, 
combined with the tenderest attentions, is as necessa- 
for the comfort of children in sickness as in 
health. It is also of importance early to encourage 
them to submit with resolution to the necessary in- 
fliction of painful remedies, and to think lightly of 
them, as tooth-drawing, taking medicine, and using 
other means which often form a considerable part 
of the trial of sickness. . 

In bringing up children at home, care is required 
that they should not imbibe a sehse of self-impor- 
tance, and personal superiority. In domestic fami- 
lies, secluded from general society, this is by no 
means an unfrequent evil. The little ones being in 
fact the primary object to their parents, impercepti- 
bly catch the feeling, and are discomposed when 
put out of their own way, or thrown into the back- 
ground, whereas an important branch of the hardi- 
hood of mind, so much to be desired in children, is 
that self-subjection which induces a readiness “to 
take the lowest place,” and to yield their own in- 
clinatigns for the accommodation of their superiors. 
The hourly exercise of self-denial, and the necessi- 
ty of considering the interests of others, which 
arise from living in a community, greatly promote 
this invaluable temper; and if all education require 
“sound wisdom and discretion,” a double portion is 
needed with a single child. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





To maxe Ro its. 


To one quart of milk add two spoonsful of lard 
or butter, two eggs—made like bread, but not quite 
so stiff, and set them to rise; when risen, make 
them up, and place them in an oven as close as you 
please, then glaze them with a rag dipped in the 
yolk of an egg. 











THE FISHING SEASON. 


J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. April 30, 1827. 
Sir—I am pleased to see that you are willing to 
lend a few columns to the encouragement of a taste 
for rural sports, such as are enjoyed in the open air 
and in the face of day. It cannot be expected that 
because we, in the country, make our living by the 
sweat of our brow, that therefore we should be al- 
ways sweating and toiling—even the plough horse 
when turned loose from his day’s labour, if not alto- 
gether broken hearted, will some times start away 
and snort and kick up his heels; the frog, the lamb, 
the dog, in short every animal has its sportive 
moods, its gambols, and social amusements, clearly 
indicating that nature has designed for all its crea- 
tures some relaxation and fun;—who can believe that 
Providence has designed that man alone should be 
forever labouring for the present, or trembling with 
anxiety about the future? .Of all the rural sports, 
few are more captivating to those who pursue them, 
than Fisnine, Doctor Johnson’s surly definition of 
it, to the contrary notwithstanding. This innocent 
diversion has already commenced, and you would 
do well to invite Mr. E. J. C. and others of your 
piscatorial friends, to give you accounts of their ex- 
cursions in pursuit of the finny tribe. In the mean 
time I send you an old song in praise of Angling, 
which you may if you please insert in the Farmer. 
Me no pleasure shall enamour, 
Swimming in the drunkard’s bow]; 
Joy that ends in strife and clamour, 
And in sorrow drowns the soul. 
Sports of mighty Nimrod’s chusing, 
All your mischiefs I will shun; 
Broken bones and grievous bruising, 
Glorious scars by hunters won. 


Come, thou harmless recreation, 
Holding out the Angler's reed; 
Nurse of pleasing contemplation, 
By the stream my wand’rings lead. 
When I view the waters sliding, 
To their goal with restless pace; 
Let me think how time is gliding, 
In his more important race. 
On the flow’ry border sitting, 
I will dip my silken line; 
And weak fish alone outwitting, 
Curse all other sly design. 
Milky kine, around me grazing, 
_ Woolly flocks, on distant hills; 
Join your notes, with mine, in praising, 
Him whose hand all creatures fills. 
When musk odours, heart regaling, 
All the morning mead perfume, 
From the new-mown hay exhaling, 
I'll the fisher’s wand resume. 
Yea, when Autumn’s russet mantle, 
Saddens the decaying year, 
I will fish, and I will chant, till 
Feeble age shall change my cheer. 





[Extract of a letter from Columbia, Tenn., dated 2d 
April, 1827.) 

$3 Monsieur Tonson.— In the account you gave 

us of the T'ree hill races, extracted {from a Richmond 
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paper, there was a false impression conveyed which 
deserves to be corrected. 

From reading that article, any one would con- 
clude that the winning horse Mons. Tonson, al 
though a “stranger and of Packolet blood” was 
raised in the “favourite race horse region between 
the Atlantic and the head of tide water.” So far 
from this being the fact, he was begotten and rais 
ed in Sumner county, Tennessee, within 25 miles 
of Nashville, and run his first race in this country 

If you deem it worthy of irsertion, vou may add 
his pedigree. He was by Packolet; he by Citizen, 
out of Col. Eppes’ grey mare, by 'Tippoo Saib; the 
dam of Mons. Tonson was by Top Gallant; he by 
Gallatin; he by the imported Bedford, grand dam 
by Grey Medley; he by the imported “TE 7 





NORFOLK RACES. 
The Norfolk Jockey Club Spring Races, will com- 
mence on the fourth Wednesday in May. 

First Day.—A Colt’s Purse—free for Colts and 
Fillies—mile heats, $250. 

Second Day.—The Ladies’ Purse—2 mile heats, 
$350. 

Third Day.—Jockey Club Purse—3 mile heats, 

00 


Fourth Day.—A Handy-Cap Purse by the Pro- 
one ypionnny mile—best three in five, free for any 
orse, mare or gelding, $200. 





RICHMOND RACES. 
Great Race over the Tree Hill Course near Rich- 


mond. 

The most interesting Race ever runinm the United 
States, will probably be run at Tree bill, on the 10th 
of May next; there are already five subscribers, $500 
each, play or pay, to be added to the Jockey Club 
Purse, of $1,000. ‘The subscribers to this by stake, 
besides those that may run for the regular Jockey 
Club Purse, are Wm. R. Johnson, Henry Clay, 
Wm. Wynne, Jno. M Botts, Jas. J. Harrison. 

The Races over this course will commence on the 
2d Tuesday in May, and continue 4 days as usual: 

1st Day.—Sweepstakes for 3 years old, mile heats, 
entrance $100. 

2d Day.—Proprietor’s Purse, 2 mile heats, $300. 

3d Day.—Jockey Club Purse, 4 mile heats, $1000. 

4th Day.—Post Stake, single 4 miie heat, $500. 

The subscriber calculates, from the superior or 
der of the Course and Field; the number of fine 
horses that are in training, and the great race that 
is to be run on the Jockey Club day; that there will 
be the greatest number of persons ever seen at a 
race in Virginia. ‘The subscriber will do all in his 
power to give satisfaction to those who may visit 
Tree hill. 

& > There will be offered for sale, at 10 o'clock, 
at the house, on the morning of the 2d day’s race, 
some Mares and Colts of the best blood, and the 
subscriber recommends it to those who wish to buy 
to attend, and those who wish to dispose of any 
blooded Horses, Mares or Colts, to bring them to 
this market, as it is likely there will be persons here 
from every part of the Union, 

J. M. SELDEN, Proprietor. 





Cure ror Coven in Horses. 


Half pound of nitre, quarter pound of crocus me- 
tallorum, (black regulus of antimony,) two ounces 
of antimony, mix well in a mortar and make it up 
into doses of one ounce each. Give the horse one 
dose in a cold mash mixed, every aight in mild 
weather, for three nights; then omit it for a week. 
If he does not get better of his cough, repeat it. 

Care is necessary that the horse should not be ex- 
posed while warm, to stand in a cold wind; other- 
wise exercise him gently, and heat him as usual. 


IE PAB 


Battmore, Fripay, May 4, 1827. 








¢® Satem.—A very short excursion to Salem. 
New Jersey, during the last week, gave usa view 
of one of the most beautiful and fertile districts of 
country that we had ever beheld—The town itself 
is more than double the size we had supposed. It 
is situated on Salem creek, $4 miles above its mouth; 
and is the seat of government for a county of 300 
square miles, having, in 1820, upwards of 14,000 
inhabitants; and besides several commodious church- 
es it has a respectable academy—It would be vain to 
predicate a sketch of a country on the transient ob- 
servations of a day, but he who sees as much, as we 
did, even in that short time must have little tact for 
observation; if he does not perceive an extraordinaty 
adaptation of the soil, (a mixture of sand and biack 
loam) to the production of heavy crops of grass and 
grain, and consequently possessing a capacity to af- 
ford the essential means of subsistence, for what it 
does in fact support, a dense and independent p 
tion—neither could one fail to observe a remarkable 
equality in the deportment, manners, dress and appa- 
rent circumstances of the people—Nobody claims 
precedence of, and as little does — seem dis- 
oe to yield it to his neighbour. They appear to 

of the genuine unadulterated old English, with 
perhaps a mixture of Swedish stock, with sound re- 
publican principles and habits, and at the first glance 
a mere stranger would affirm of them—These peo- 
ple are not afraid nor ashamed to work; every one 
knows that in this country such a people can always 
pay their debts. 

n a ride of eight or ten miles, we can say that not 
even in Connecticut or Massachusetts have we seen 
so much fine meadow land, much of it embanked, 
nor so many excellent private dwellings of the best 
materials, in the best order, with every comfort and 
many embellishments about them; and as for hospi- 
tality where all vie with each other in those civili- 
ties that make a stranger feel that he is still at 
home; only one thing can be said; and that is easier 
felt than expressed by a grateful mind 

There is in Salem also a bank in the best credit, a 
highly respectable newspaper, a steam mill, anda 
first rate steam boat has been recently purchased to 
ply between there and Philadelphia, and in summer 
to CapeMay. By the bye, we must recommend to the 
many who go from this state to Cape May, to take 
the route by Salem instead of that by Bordentown, 
as they will shorten their journey by land and see a 
beautiful country not hitherto celebrated for its ad- 
vantages, only because no pubiick road leading 
through it on a direct line between large cities has 
—~ it to the publick view. 

“he good people of Salem have lately acquired too, 
what is of great value in a country so weil calculat 
ed for rearing fine horses: to wit, two bred horses, of 
the best blood in America—Mark Antony aod Ri 
naldo—both by Sir Archy, the sire of almost all of 
the celebrated turf horses in the south, and _ co 
vering at the age of 23, at 75 dollars per mare.— 
They are both very superior horses. Rinaldo though 
not so shewy as Mark Antony, was the favourite of 
the Hon. John Randol,,h, by whom he was bred— 
He says of bisa in a letter to the Editor of the Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

* Rinaldo is a much superior horse in my judgment 
to Mark Antony, he is perhaps a thought lower as 
the Waverly man would say. I am by no means 
sure that such is the fact, but he is a horse of as 
great power and strength, from the shoulders, or 
neck rather, back, as l ever saw, equal to Roanoke, 
or to his sire (Sir Archy)-but finer, because he has 
uot the faults in Archy’s symmetry. Rinaldo is a 
fine bay, better legs and feet no horse ever stood 











upon, and many who have seen him, (good judges 













too) prefer him from the girth back, even to Roa- 
noke, nothing can surpass him and Janus in their 
ms and quarters.” 

ith such horses as Rinaldo and Mark Antony, 
and bulls of Colonel Powel’s improved short horns 
which they have got; upon such meadows, after a few 
years there ought not to be a vulgar thick winded 
horse, nor a coarse bullock in the county of Salem, 
and we undertake to predict with confidence, that 
not many years will elapse before their fine saddle 
and harness horses will be one of the most fruitful 
sources of revenue to the good people of Salem 
county. 


Green-novse PLanrs.—The catalogue for 1827, 
of the collection of green-house plants now under 
cultivation at the Linnean Botanic Garden, William 
Prince proprietor, near New York, has just been 
completed, and may be obtained gratis at the office 
of the American Farmer. 

The catalogue contains near 2200 species, with 
the English and scientific names, and the prices at- 
tached—a large proportion of which are in posses- 
sion of no other establishment in this country, and 
are now for the first time offered to the publick. 

Orders sent to this office, or forwarded direct to 
the proprietor, will receive prompt attention. 
—— - ee ay 

BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 
Tospacco.—Inspections at the three State warehouses 
last week, ending with Saturday, 640 hhds. There has 
been no material change sinee our last; but very little 
of the fine Maryland brought to market. A few hhds. 
sold last week at $22, 20 and $10, made in Frederick, 
which was considerably above the Ohio of the same 
quality. The quantity of hhds. from Ohio has been 
about 700, which is equal to one-fifth of the quantity 
from there last year. Within a few days, 25 or 30 hhds. 
from St. Mary’s, common and red, sold at $3.50 to 5.50. 
Second as in quality $3.00 a 8.00—Common crop, 3.00 
@ 3.50—Do. = 4.00 @ 4.50—Good red, 5.00 a 6.00— 
Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Fine yellow, 16.00 a 20.00—Vir- 
ginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.50 
FLovr—Susquehanna $5.00—Baltimore, Howard st., 
5.00 a 5.25—do. white family, 6.00 a 6.75—Wuear, white 
1.00 a4 1.10—red, 1.00—Corn, .47 4 .48—Rre, .70 a4 .71— 
Oats, .41 a .43--Fiaxseep, .90 a 95—Barzey, 1.00— 
Cover seed, red, (unseasonable) 4.00 @ 4.50—TimoTHY 
seed, 3.00—Herns’ Grass, 3.50 a 450—Mriuer, |.00 
a '.25—Inish Poraross, (for seed,) .$74 a .50—CoRN 
Meat, per cwt. 1.25—--Wuisker, in bbis. .33 a .334— 
do. in hhds. .32—Prasrer, per bbl. 1.124 4 1.25—do. 
r ton, 3.75—Bacon, Baltimore hams, 9.004 10.00—do. 
og round, 6.00 a 7.00—do. country, .6{—Butrer, best 
fresh, 25—do. in kegs, No. 1 to 3, per cwt. 8.00 a 15.00 
—Larp, do 8.50 a 10.00—Corron, Virginia, selling, 9.50 
a 10.00 a 11.00—Upland, fair, 10.00 a 10.50—Louisiana, 
10.00—Carolina, 10.00 a 11.00—Fisu, Herrings, per bbl. 
2.25 a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1, 6.25—do. No. 2, 5.25 
—do. No. 3, 4.25—Shad, per barrel, 6.00—do. do. trim- 
med, 5.50 a 6.00—Fratuers, per lb. .28 a .29—Live 
Srocx—Beef, good, on the hoof, 5.00 a 5.50—Hogs, good 
pork, 4.00 4 4.50—Lamb, .24 a .$—Mutton, .34 4 .4~- 
Veal, .3 a .34. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


ESSAY ON ROTATION OF CROPS. 
(Concluded from p. 50.) 
Miscellaneous Observations. 

It is obvious, that at the commencement of an 
improving system) upon an exhausted farm, or upon 
poor land, it is proper to begin with gentle rota- 
tions; when the soil is improved it will bear more 
severe cropping. 

By the high pfice of wheat, farmers have been 
induced to cultivate too much land in grain, and 
there is reason to believe, that stock, the great 
source of manure, being neglected or almost given 
up, the soil will be exhausted by the severity of 
cropping. The late change in Europe to a state of 
eee peace, must cause the price of grain to 
all, which added to a decrease in the produce of 
the land, must Bring distress upon the farmer; stock 
of every kind must rise on account of its scarcity, a 
circumstance which cannot be remedied for many 
years. The dy answer given by every man, 
when he is ask@d why he works his lands so hard, 
is that he must have the crop from all the land he 
cultivates, that less will not support his family, and 
defray his expenses. Great and weighty consider- 
ations, I admit; but is it not a fatal error to be- 
lieve, that one hundred and fifty acres of land in an 
exhausted state, will produce more than a third, or 
at any rate, half the same land, well cultivated and 
improved by the manure that can be made, the 
free use of plaster and clover, and the proper mix- 
ture of ameliorating with exhausting crops? Let 
these questions be tested by experience. 

John Wickham, Esq. when he purchased his up- 
per farm, I understand, could not expect more than 
from two thousand to two thousand five hundred 
bushels of wheat annualiy, according to the season, 
His crop is now from four to five thousand bushels. 
Thomas Marshall, Esq. took possession of his es- 
tatc, when two and a half barrels of cora, and five 
or six bushels of wheat to the acre, would have 
been thought good average crops, he now makes 
from six to eight barrels of corn, and from fifteen to 
twenty-five bushels of wheat to the acre. For these 
facts, many of the members of this society, can 
vouch. Little more than half Mr. Wickbam’s land 
produces more than double the grain he used to 
make upon two thirds. Mr. Marshall has been 
equally successful [ hope those gentlemen will fa 
vour the public, through this society, with a full 
statement of their improvement. Sir John Sinclair 
says, that the lands in some districts in Scotland 
were formerly cultivated in grain three years in 
four; the rent was then from twenty-five to thirty 
shillings per acre; the same lands are row in grain 
not oftener than three years in six; they pay from 
five to six pounds rent, and make more grain from 
half than they formerly did from three-fourths of the 
farm. These great and important changes have been 
made in Scotland in about forty years 

A safe rule by which to proportion the crops of 

rain, is, not to suffer more than from a half to three 
fifths of the farm to be in grain in one year. Let 
the land that can be manured, be the limit of the 
corn crop, to be succeeded by wheat, rye or oats, 
according to the soil, and the relative value of each 
species of grain, and then complete the rotation by 
alternate crops of small grain and clover, allowing 
one field to be always in grass for pasture. I fear 
many farmers will be deterred from following this 
advice, from a belief that it is impracticable to ac- 
complish what I propose. I pledge myself that any 
man who will make proper exertions, may make the 
quantity of manure that will be necessary. A farm 





of three hundred acres in six fields, will have six of 


fifty each: twenty loads, of forty bushels to the acre, 
will require a thousand loads for a field, to be 
spread over the surface equally. If the manure be 
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applied to the hill, or the drill, one fourth of the 
quantity will be sufficient for the corn crop. The 
application in either mode will give from two hun 

dred and fifty to three hundred barrels of corn trom 
the field, as the year is favourable or otherwise, in 
one of these modes. I know it is in the power of 
every man upon such a farm to manure fifty acres, 
if he will provide winter and summer food for his 
stock, and use due diligence in making and saving 
manure, and co;sume all his wheat straw and corn 
stalks as litter for his stock. In this way, then, 
half the land will be made to produce the quantity 
of corn usually made, with a great saving of labour, 
a certain and constant improvement of his farm, 
and a crop of wheat double what he would make, 
when one third of his land was planted in corn, and 
ail his wheat made upon corn land. 

The nature of the soil should have the greatest 
influence in deciding upon the crops to be made. 
In most cases that crop will pay best, that the land 
is best adapted to. If the distance from market is 
too great to transport grain of any sort, still it is 
made to great profit, for fattening stock and for dis- 
tillation. On the south branch of the Potomac, 
corn is the principal crop. Where the lands are 
peculiarly adapted to corn, let that be made the 
staple; so, as to wheat and every other plant which 
is cultivated. Upon the dry, thirsty uplands of the 
mountainous country, corn is as precarious a crop 
as wheat is upon the light lands of the lower 
country. 

The great error in Virginia, heretofore, has been, 
that we have cultivated our lands without intermis- 
sion; that we have attempted crops without any 
attention to the quality of the land, or the fitness of 
its culture; that we have taken every thing from 
the soil, without returning any thing to it; and that 
even now, when there is a strong solicitude to im 
prove our lands, we are attempting it in a way that 
casnot succeed. | believe that by the due applica- 
tion of plaster, and the proper mixture of clover 
crops, if the clover succeeds, good land may be 
kept in heart; but if our lands should tire of clover, 
or become clover-sick, as has happened in other 
countries, this resource will fail. Is there any man 
so credulous as to believe, that by clover and gyp- 
sum alone, the gullied and exhausted lands of Vir 
ginia can be reclaimed? { believe not; if there 
should be, | can assure him-be will be disappointed. 
Before clover will perform its office, the land must 
be made capable of holding and sustaining it; no- 
thing but manure will enable suth land to do this, 
and to have manure, there must be stork on every 
farm, with a sufficiency of food for winter, and pas- 
ture for summer. Soiling for some time may be 
practised to advantage, but it is aot to be relied 
upon in this dry, hot climate, with any certainty, 
for more than two months, and can scarcely be 
practised at all in the harvest month, from the mid 
dle of June to the middle of July; because the farm 
hands are fully employed in securing the grain 
crops. Instead, then,of excluding stock from our 
farms, they should be considered indispensable, not 
only for the purpose of making manure, and for the 
necessary supply of the farmer, his family and la- 
bourers, with meat, milk and butter, but as a means 
of affording income. Instead of Virginia having a 
surplus of meat and horses, as she ought to have, 
our supply is drawn to a very serious and alarming 
amount from other states. A vast proportion of 
the beef and pork consumed in our towns, and 
much of that which is used in the country by the 
farmers, is brought from other states. I am sure it 
isa reasonable estimate to say, that Virginia has 
paid, in the last five years, tu the people of the 
western country and North Carolina, not less than 
a million of dollars a year for cattle, horses and 
hogs, nearly one fifth of the value of our tobacco 
crop, thereby impoverishing the people, as well as 
the land of Virginia. 


I have no scruple in saying that at this day there 
is less pasture Jand and less stock in.Virginia, in 
the country east of the Blue Ridge, than there was 
thirty years ago. I must not be understood to ap 
prove of the ancient management of stock and pas- 
tures, when the stock was permitted to roam over 
the plantations during the winter, and poach the 
earth, nibbling every atom of herbage that escaped 
the frost, and snatching every particle of the spring 
growth, as fast as it was high enough to enable 
them to bite it. Under this management the land 
was injured, and the supply of food inadequate; the 
stock miserably kept through the winter; a great 
loss in the spring of every year; half starved through 
the summer, and the manure from them at all sea 
sons, small in quantity and meagre in quality. In- 
stead of which, | recommend the forming of lots 
for the spring use of milch cows, yearling calves, 
mares and colts, and ewes and lambs; the more hardy 
stock to be kept upon dry food until the woods 
will sustain them, which they will do for two or 
three weeks, in all the upper and most of the lower 
country; after which, towards the middle of May, 
the common pasture of the farm may be used, and 
soiling commence. One twelfth or fifteenth of the 
farm of suitable land in three or more grass lots, 
on a farm of any size,to be sown in green sward, 
orchard and herds’-grass, meadow-oat and red clo- 
ver, will be of as much value as the same number 
of acres, in any crop, deducting the expense of 
culture, that ought to be charged to either grain or 
tobacco. When the common pasture is open to 
stock, or when it shall be sustained by soiling the 
lots to be shut up for summer use, after the first of 
September there is never a want of pasture. From 
that time until March, the lots should not be depas- 
tured; the fall growth will be very considerable, 
which will be valuable food in March and April; 
the top of it only being injured by the frost. Where 
there are two fields of clover in the rotation, per- 
haps a better use for the land cannot be made of 
one of them, than to pecturo with etack with due 
Cautiun. E.xclude every thing until the clover is in 
full bloom; continue the stock upon it only long 
enough to make way for the second crop, excluding 
them always when the land is wet. There is no 
stock on a farm more benefitted by clover, or less 
injurious to it or the land, than hogs. Except for 
the comfort of resting themselves in wet or moist 
places in very hot weather, hogs will not root, par- 
ticularly when the land is dry, if they can get plen- 
ty of food without it. They have the ability to 
procure sustenance in that way, but [ am satisfied it 
is only necessity that makes them resort to it. By 
using one of the divisions of a farm for pasture, 
with the aid of lots, I am satisfied that as much 
manure may be made and applied every year to 
the field in corn, as will make it a fine crop; that 
horses enough may be raised in Virginia for our 
own use, and that instead of purchasing a great 
proportion of the meat we consume, in a very few 
years we should have a considerable quantity for 
exportation. 

Here I beg leave to call the attention of the so- 
ciety to the effect of fattening stock on the farm 
with a proportion of its produce. It is to make the 
land more productive in every thing, from the vast 
quantity of the richest manure it affords, which im- 
parts its fertilizing power to every part of the farm 
in its turn. If the crop of corn is consumed by 
cattle on the farm, there is no question but that the 
subsequent crops both of corn and wheat will be 
increased by the application of the manure it will 
furnish, which excess may of itself pay a good 
price for the corn so consumed. If, in addition you 
can obtain a fair price for the corn, by the fatien- 
ing of cattle, with a saving of the trouble and ex- 
pense of its transportation, the farmer would be 
doubly paid. | am warranted in recommending 





feeding stock, by the success of the South Branch 
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farmers, who have become in thirty years the most 
wealthy in Virginia, by the culture of corn, with- 
out ever having exported from the district one 
bushel in grain, the whole crop being consumed on 
the respective farms. In Great Britain, the advan- 
tage and propriety of this practice, are so fully un- 
derstood, that there is never more than from one 
third to half their farms appropriated to grain. The 
vast product of potatoes, turnips, cabbages and 
grass, are applied to the feeding of stock, on their 
farms. In this way they believe, and I have no 
doubt of the fact, that they make more grain than 
they would do, if a greater proportion of the land 
were made to produce it. In England, this prac- 
tice is carried so far, that oil cake is purchased and 
used for fattening cattle, with a knowledge that its 
chief benefit is derived from the richness it imparts 
to the manure made by the cattle to whom it is fed. 

The wisdom and economy of making as much 
grain upon twenty acres of land, as they formerly 
made upon fifty, are there fully understood, and 
they are so rational as to believe it is better to have 
their farms improving, than decreasing in fertility; 
and this is done by men who have only a short and 
temporary interest in the land, while we, the people 
of Virginia, who pride ourselves in being the lords 
of the soil, show so much indifference to its preser 

vation. It is believed, and I fear justly, that our 
climate is unfavourable to the pucens of potatoes 
and turnips, which I consider a misfortune, but it is 
not pretended that either our soil or climate is at 
all so to carrots, parsnips, scarcity, Jerusalem arti 

chokes, or the sweet potato, cabbage, rape, or Swe- 
dish turnips. We have a great resource, too, in 
pumpkins, not less valuable for the quality of the 
food than any of the roots, and only made'so by the 
time at which they must be consumed. Much of 
our grain, both corn and rye, might be fed to 
great advantage by being ground and fed with cut 
straw, or steamed, and perhaps more profitably, 
than to sell it in grain at the common prices. 

The benefit to the farmer and to the land from 
feeding stock, is so well understood in Great Bri 
tain, that it has become an agricultural maxim, that 
whenever a farmer discovers he can be as well paid 
by cultivating food for cattle as for man, he should 
prefer it, because of the increased quantity of ma- 
nure it gives. 

Mr. A. Young remarks, that “that country, that 
farm, will be most improved, and most productive, 
upon which the greatest quantity of cattle and 
sheep are kept. This holds good of an acre,a 
field, a farm, a district, a province, or a kingdom.” 

By providing food for a due proportion of cattle, 
hogs and sheep, the quantity of grain will be in- 
creased, and “the meat, cheese, milk, butter, wool, 
and leather, are so much additional produce gained 
from the land; by means of which the wealth of a 
country and its power of providing for a numerous 
err is enormously increased.” 

trust there is no possibility of my being so far 
misunderstood as to have it supposed, that it is my 
desire to convert all our arable into grass land, or 
that I wish to increase the quantity of grass by di- 
minishing the product of bread stuff. I recommend 
stock as an auxiliary, whose agency is to be made to 
contribute to the increase of the grain crop, and to be 
subservient to that object. It is essential to the utili- 
ty and chance of profit from stock, that they should 
be abundantly fed through the year, and the quan- 
tity of stock kept, proportioned to the food provid- 
ed, remembering always, that it is better for every 
purpose that a farm should be under than over- 
stocked. In the neighbourhood of my estate in Al- 
bemarle, we have no resource for the summer sup- 
rt of cattle, but those furnished by our arable 
nds. We are without swamps or marshes, and 
we are so fortunate as to be able to cultivate all our 
cleared land in sueéession. I do not believe within 
eight miles of Warren, there are fifty acres of waste 


uninclosed land. Under these circumstances, we 

must abandon stock, or depend upon what can be 

derived from the farm, by pasturage and soiling.* 
W. C. NICHOLAS. 





ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 7. 


Extracts from G. Sinclair’s Hortus Gramineus—with 
occasional notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
dent. 

(Continued from p. 43.) 

*“‘Dactyiis glomerata. Round panicled cock’s- 
foot grass t 

‘Specific character—Panicle distantly branched; 
flowers in dense globular tufts, unilateral; corolla 
somewhat awned, five-ribbed, taper pointed. Sm. E. 
Fl. v.i. p. 134. Native of Britain. 

‘The proportional value which the grass, at the 
time of flowering, bears to that of the owen 
is as 5 to 3; and the grass, at the time the seed is 
ripe, is to the latter math as 7 to 8. 

“64 dr. of the culms divested of leaves at the 
time of flowering, afford of nutritive matter, 1 dr. 
2qr. The leaves of cock’s-foot, therefore, and its 
straws simply, are of equal proportional value; how- 
ever, between the periods of flowering and perfect- 
ing the seed, the straws contain a much greater 
proportion of nutritive matter: 64 dr. of the culms 
at that stage of growth, afforded 3 dr. 1 qr. of na 
tritive matter. 

**When cultivated on a peat soil, the produce was 
one-sixth greater, but the grass was of an inferior 
quality; 64 dr. of which afforded only 69 grains of 
nutritive matter, which proves the grass produced on 
a peat soil to be inferior to that from a sandy loam, 
in the proportion of 7 to9. The first leaves or 
herbage of the spring, is more nutritive than that 
produced at the end of autumn; 64 dr. at the be 
ginning of April afforded 69 grains of nutritive 
matter, while the same quantity, in the month of 
November, afforded only 39 grains. It is deserving 
of particular notice, that the herbage of this grass, 
when suffered to grow rank er old, from want of 
sufficient stocking, contains nearly one half less 
nourishment than that which is of a recent growth; 





* The following is an extract of a letter from a gen- 
tleman of the first respectability, who is distinguished 
as a farmer, and who has improved highly a tract of 
land that had been rery much exhausted. It is pub- 
lished to corroborate my opinion of the importance and 
value of stock, bot! with a view to the improvement of 
a farm and the profit to be derived from it. 

“I regret that it is not in oP artes to give any thing 
like a satisfactory account of the ancient mode of cul- 
tivating the soi? which it has fallen to my fot to ma- 
nage. The modern and more improved mode of farm- 
ing had already been adopted in part, when I came 
here to reside. The ploughing, however, is deeper 
now and better executed than formerly; plaster of pa- 
ris is used in greater abundance, and more manure is 
carted out upon the fields. Not long after my arrival 
my stock of cattle was considerably diminished, with a 
view to give the land as much as possible the benefit 
arising from clover, considered as a mere manure.— 
For five or six years I have been nursing my land care- 
fully, and have had some very poor fields to reclaim; 
but I am now able to fatten fifty or sixty beeves annu- 
ally for market, without sustaining any inconvenience; 
indeed I consider the grazing of those fields which I 
propose to fallow in any given year, as a decided ad- 
vantage; because I am enabled, by this means, to have 
the ploughing executed more effectually, and to prepare 
a good seed bed for the wheat. The surface of out 
country is much broken, and exhibits many poor knolls, 
where improvement has not progressed far, which are 
not only a great detriment to the appearance, but a ma- 
terial drawback upon the produce of our wheat fields. 
Upon some of those spots I have been in the habit of 
having my farm cattle penned every night, and others 
I have endeavoured to cover with manure. The results 
have been in every way satisfactory.” 


t Called Orchard grass in the United States. 




















64 dr. of the leaves which had remained uncropped 
for four months, afforded only 20 grains of nutti- 
tive matter, while the same quantity of the leaves, 
two, or at most, three weeks old, afforded 36 grains 
of nutrient matter. In the former grass, many of 
the leaves were withered and dry, and the rest rank 
and of a dark green colour, while in the latter, 
they were all green and succulent! All these facts 
point out this grass to be more valuable for pasture 
than for hay: yet even for the latter purpose, it will 
be found more valuable than rye grass, (Loli e- 
renne,) and many other grasses; proofs of which 
will be offered hereafter, when these grasses come 
under consideration. If the weight of nutritive 
grass, which is gained by the superior produce of 
the after-math which follows the crop when taken 
at the time of flowering, be added to the flowering 
crop itself, the loss which is sustained by leaving a 
crop of this grass till the seed is ripe will be appa- 
rent, though the proportional value of the seed 
crop, weight for weight, is greater than the flower- 
ing crop. The produce does not increase if left 
standing after the time of floweringgbut rather de- 
creanes, in the weight of root leaves; and by rea- 
son of the rapid growth of the latter-math which 
succeeds an early cropping, the loss incurred by 
letting this hay-crop of cock’s foot grass stand for 
seed, will be found considerable. This circum- 
stance points out the necessity of keeping this grass 
closely cropped, either with cattle or the scythe, to 
reap the full benefit of its superior merits as a pas- 
ture grass; which will be more particularly pointed 
out hereafter, when speaking of the plants adapted 
for the alternate husbandry. Oxen, horses, and 
sheep, eat this grass readily: I have observed oxen 
eat the culms and flowering heads, till the time the 
seed was perfected. For the knowledge of the su- 
periority of this grass over rye-grass, proved by an 
extensive cultivation of it, the agricultural world is 
indebted to Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. The seed was 
first collected, in any considerable bulk, by Rogers 
Parker, Esq. and by Messrs. Gibbs, seedsmen. 
“The roots of cock’s-foot are fibrous, and pene- 
trate to a considerable depth in the ground, parti- 
cularly where the pm ef is porous and not stag- 
nant, under such cireumstances the plant floypish- 
es, is productive in an extraordinary degree, and 
remains permanent. But where the surface soil is 
thin, incumbent on tenacious clay, or where the 
subsoil is retentive of superfluous moisture, cock’s- 
foot succeeds imperfectly; for although at first an 
ample supply of plants may be obtained by the or- 
dinary process of sowing the seed, yet these are 
found not to keep possession of such soils. The 
slender hold the fibrous roots of this grass have in 
such soils, renders the plant liable to be drawn out 
of the soil by the mouths of the cattle; and the 
massy production of the foliage of the full grown 
plant affording such an ample bite, makes this par- 
ticular danger greater with respect to cock’s-foot, 
than to other species of the superior grasses having 
a different habit of growth; from the same cause, 
the slender hold the plants have of such soils, the 
plants suffer by the treading of the feet of the cat- 
tle. By these means the plants of cock’s-foot, when 
growing singly by themselves, or when uncombined 
with other superior grasses, are thinned, and the 
field, soon exhibits a deficient unequal sward: to 
these unfavourable circumstances, y sort a course 
of hot dry weather occur, the evil is increased, and 
the cock’s-foot gradually disappears altogether. 
Under the circumstances of soil now described, it 
will be found a great corrector of these evils, if not 
a complete remedy, to combine the seeds of some 
of the earlier and later grasses (which will be men- 
tioned hereafter.) with the cock’s-foot at the time 
of sowing. The same, however, may be said of 
every one of the superior pasture grasses whose 
habits are not solitary, but which keep longer pos- 
session of the soil, and are more productive in 
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proportion as they are skilfully combined with each 
other. 

«In the pastures most celebrated for fattening and 
for keeping the largest quantity of stock, in Devon- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and in the vale of Aylesbury, I 
found cock’s-foot in ar instance to constitute a 
portion of the herbage. In the most skilfully ma- 
naged of these pastures, the foliage of cdck’s-foot 
was only to be distinguished by an experienced eye. 
from that of the Alopecurus pratensis, Poa pratensis, 
Poa trivialis, Lolium perenne, U 3 cristatus, 
and other species of the finer leaved superior pas- 
ture grasses with which it was combined, The pe- 
culiar form of the leaf, its glaucous colour and up- 
right habit of growth, identified the cock’s-foot, 
but the tufty or hassocky and coarse appéarance 
which characterizes this grass when cultivated sin- 
gly, or when unskilfully depastured, had, in the in. 
stances now spoken of, completely disappeared: al- 
though, by the most careful computation, it consti- 
tuted at the least one plant of every twenty of the 
composition of these celebrated pastures. 

“Flowers from June till August, perfects its seed 
in July; or, if the herbage is eaten down till a late 
period of the spring, the seed does not ripen till 
August or the beginning of September. 

*“Cock’s-foot (Dactylis glomerata,) though not 


possessing every excellence in a degree superior to+ 


those species now mentioned, for the alternate hus- 
bandry, nevertheless, it appears to have a greater 
variety of merits for this purpose than almost any 
other grass. It soon arrives at maturity; it bears 
cropping well, is very productive, and its nutritive 
wers are considerable. I[t is much less impover- 
ishing to the soil than rye-grass, and when ploughed 
in affords a greater quantity of vegetable matter to 
the soil. It has been objected to cock’s-foot, that it 
rises in tufts, and is apt to become coarse. But the 
objections will apply to every grass that is not sown 
sufficiently thick to occupy with plants every spot 
of the ground, and that is not afterwards suffi- 
ciently stocked to keep the surface in a succession 
of young leaves It is the practice of thin sowing, 
and the strong reproductive powers of the plant, 
that occasion it to appear a hassocky grass. If one 
species only is therefore thought preferable to se- 
veral in the alternate husbandry, there is scarcely a 
species to be preferred to the Dactylis glomerata. 
But with respect to an early and certain supply of 
the most nutritious herbage throughout the season, 
it wil! be found a vain labour to look for it in one 
species of grass, but only where nature has provid 
ed it, in a combination of many. I[t will likewise 
be found, that the Dactylis glomerata, from its more 
numerous merits, should constitute three parts of a 
mixture of grasses adapted for the purposes of the 
alternate husbandry. The different species most 
proper to combine with the cock’s-foot, are such as 
possess in a greater degree the properties of which 
this grass is deficient. For this purpose, none ap- 
pear better fitted than the Festuca duriuscula, Fes- 
tuca pratensis, Poa trivialis, Holeus avenaceus, Phle- 
um eo Lolium perenne, and white clover, 
which should be in a smaller proportion, A combi- 
nation thus formed, of three parts cock’s-foot, and 
one part of these species just mentioned, will se- 
cure the most productive and nutritive pasture in 
alternation with grain crops, on soils of the best 
quality; and even on soils of an inferior nature, un- 
er the circumstances of unfavourable seasons, will 
afford nutritive herbage, when otherwise the land 
would have been comparatively devoid of it, if one 
species of grass only had been employed.” 

This grass is cultivated to a cuneilatnliie extent, 
in Pennsylvania, and.some other parts of the Uni- 
ted States; but the farmers are much divided in 
Opinion respecting its value. It is objected that it 
does not yield so much, nor so good hay, as timothy; 
and that it is apt to grow in tufts, hassocks. or tus 
socks, as they are called in this country. There is 





certainly some foundation for these objections; but, 
on the other hand, it may be remarked, that the 
orchard grass is less severe on the.soil than timo 
thy; that it arrives at maturity about the same time 
with red clover, which timothy does not; that the 
second growth, or after-math, is very luxuriant and 
prompt, while timothy leaves the soil almost bare; 
that orchard grass thrives well under the shade of 
trees, and seems, in every respect, well adapted to 
the alternate husbandry: and with regard to its grow- 
ing in tufts, it is believed that this is chiefly owing 
to its being sown entirely too thin. The truth is, 
that both grasses are highly valuable; that each has 
its peculiar merits; and hence, that much may be 
said on both sides. 
(To be continued.) 





NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO- 
FITABLE PLANTS, 
Which infest the Farms in Chester county, Penn. 
(Continued from page 43.) 
aNo 9. 
Syncenesia.—SuPerF_va. 

Achillea millefolium. Yarrow. 

This foreign plant has beeome so extensively na- 
turalized in our fields as to be rather objectionable, 
in the opinion of most farmers, though some Eng- 
lish writers on agriculture consider it ‘‘an essential 
ingredient of the most fattening and healthy pas- 
tures.” It seems to me to have too much the cha- 
racter of a weed, A@ebe valuable, or desirable. It 
is held in some eltiis as a medicinal herb, by 
dealers in simples: 


Syneenesia.—F RvuSTRANEA. 

Bidens cernua. Water beggar-ticks 

Bid hrysanthemoides. Daisy beggar-ticks. 

These two plants abound in swampy meadows, 
along sluggish rivulets, and are not only worthless, 
but annoying in the fall of the year, by their nume- 
yeaboceds attaching themselves to clothing, and to 
the fleeces of sheep, &c. They may be subdued, 
in great measure, by draining, and cultivating the 
ground; but it is difficult to extirpate them entirely 


along slugyieh streams. 
Bidens #® Beggar-ticks. 
Bidens bifirmata. Spanish needles. 
These two species, also, are very troublesome 








and annoging in gardens and cultivated lots, and 
ought to be sedulously attended to before they go 
to seed. 


Monoecta.—TRianpria. 

Carex. Sedge-grass. 

This is a troublesome genus in all low, swampy 
grounds. There are several species which delight 
in such situations, all nearly worthless as food for 
stock. The plants grow in tufts, or tussocks, which 
become of such magnitude and consistency that it 
is often impracticable to drive a plough through 
them; while the spaces between them remain soft 
and miry to a considerable depth. Land so circum- 
stanced is of very little value, but by draining and 
culture, it may be converted into excellent meadow. 
In reclaiming such land, it has been found that the 
best mode of disposing of the roots of the Carices, 
is to cut them out, and, when dry, put them in 
heaps, and burn them. The burnt earth and ashes 
of the roots are nearly as valuable as an equal bulk 
of barn-yard manure. 

Sparganium americanum. Bur-reed. 

A weed of no value; frequent, and often trouble- 
some in ditches, by filling them and impeding the 
progress of the water. To be removed by occa- 
sional use of the spade. 


Monoecta,.—TerranDria. 


Urtica pumila. Smooth oettle. Rich-weed. 
A worthless weed, abundant in moist, shaded 





places in yards, gardens, orchards, &c. and difficult 
to keep out of such situations. 

Urtica dioica. Common stinging nettle. 

This is a naturalized foreigner, doubtless wel! 
known to all who have ever handled it. It is gene- 
rally confined to lanes, yards, and neglected spots 
about houses. It is a vile nuisance, which no one 
who prizes neatness and comfort, permits to flourish 
on his premises. ’ 

One or two other species of this obnoxious genus 
occur on our farms, in moist thickets, &c, but are 
not troublesome after the land is improved. 

Alnus serrulata. Alder. Candle alder. 

This shrub delights to grow along the margins of 
rivulets, and sometimes encroaches on meadow 
grounds, so as to require the use of the grubbing- 
hoe, which every neat farmer is careful to apply in 
such cases. 

Mownoecta.—Pentanpria. 

Xanthium strumarium. Clot-weed. Cockle bur. 

This is a vile, worthless weed, chiefly confined 
to lanes and lots in the vicinity of barn-yards. It 
is supposed to be indigenous to some parts of the 
United States; but it has every appearance of being 
a stranger here. The burs are very annoying to 
sheep, by fastening in their wool. It may be readi- 
ly kept down with due care. ce 

The X spinosum, a still viler species, prevails in 
some districts of our country; but it has, happily, 
not yet got root in this county, so far as I am in- 
formed. Should it ever reach us, the farmers will, 
if they are wise, spare no pains to extirpate it im- 
mediately. 

Ambrosia artemisifolia. Bitter-weed. Rag-weed. 
Wild wormwood. 

This worthless weed is very common, and is par- 
ticularly abundant in wheat stubbles, after harvest. 
Some farmers mow it, and haul it into the barn-yard 
for litter and manure. It is not known that there 
is any practicable mode of getting rid of it—though 
where fields are well set with grass, it seems to be 

retty well kept under, until the ground comes to 
e aloaghal again. The 4. trifida, another worth- 
less species, is a frequent plant along fences, around 
barn-yards, &c. but is not much inclined to extend 
itself into the fields. 
(To be continued. ) 





ADVANTAGES OF AGRICULTURAL PE- 
NANCE, 


The Curate of Montagano, in the country of Mo- 
lise, in the kingdom of Naples, imposed as a penance 
on the farmers who confessed to him—that they 
should plant a given number of olives, vines, and 
other trees, in certain naked districts of the coun- 
try. The result is, that what before was a desert, 
has now the appearance and productiveness of an 
orchard. 





TO RAISE TURNIPS AMONG CORN. 
Sow about one pint of turnip seed to the acre, on 
or about the 21st of July, either bare or after the 
pst harrowing; top the corn as soon as ripe enough, 
nd husk it as soon as the corn will admit; cut down 
and bear off the stalks, to let the sun upon the tur- 
nips, and the sweetness of the fodder will compen- 
sate for the labour. Take in the turnips about the 
middle of December. By pursuing these directions, 
corn of 40 bushels to the acre will produce 80 or 
100 bushels of turnips at the same time; these for 
milch cows and sheep wiil be of particular impor- 
tance. {Rural Visitor, 


Acricu.tturat Puy.—A farmer in the neighbour- 
hood of Doncaster, was lately met by his landlord, 
who accosted him thus:—*‘John, I intend to raise 
your rent.” To whieh John replied—*Sir, | am 
oe much obliged to you, for I cannot raise it my- 
self, 
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HORTICULTURE. 
ON REARING PEAR TREES. 
Sir, Near Shelbyville, Ky., March 22, 1827. 


I have received, as true, the theory of Darwin, 
(Am. Farmer, vol. 3, pages $361-362,) that each bud 
is a distinct, or (perhaps more properly,) a complete 
tree; and, if permitted to remain, its leaves inhale 
from the atmosphere sustenance sufficient to enable 
it to nourish its roots,and to extend them even to 
the ground. The tree is certainly enlarged below 
every limb; but whether this enlargement is the 
roots of the limb seeking the earth, is not now ne- 
cessary to inquire into. In my management of trees 
for the last seven years, I have permitted the grafts 
to throw out as many shoots as nature seemed dis- 
posed to propagate. It is true there are exceptions 
to my practice; where a limb assumes the character 
of a water sprout, it is sometimes taken off, some- 
times crippled; and when two limbs are contending 
for precedence as the leading shoot, one is taken 
off or tied in a horizontal position. 
these rarely occur, as nature, when her plans have 
not been marred, is generally sufficiently employed 
in affording a regular sustenance to the assemblage 
which she has forced into existence. When the 
tree is transplanted, a portion of the roots are ne 


cessarily lost, and a few of the lower branches of 


the tree may then be removed as an equivalent for 
the loss of roots. , 

In setting out trees, I invariably have the hole so 
large that the roots are not pressed against its edges; 
fine dirt is prepared; the tree held upright until the 
lowest point of roots touch the bottom; the dirt is 
slowly scattered around and on the roots until some 
are covered; all that are flexible are spread hori 
zontally. After they are covered a small depth, the 
foot is gently pressed on the outer edge of the hole, 
so that the points of the roots are first pressed and 
secured in the position in which the tree stands; it 
is then shook moderately in a perpendicular posi 
tion, so that the fine dirt fills each space, and com 
pletely embraces every part of all the roots. The 
hole is then filled nearly to the top, and the earth 
again pressed, commencing at the farthest point 
from the tree, and approaching the tree at each 
round until it is well trodden entirely to the tree; 
the top of the hole is then covered with loose dirt, 
and not pressed. In this way, with care, the tree 
is not thrown from its perpendicular; and one, with 
its various branches thus planted, needs no staking; 
its branches yield to the wind with but little strain 
on the body, and the tapering body yields at various 
points, without violence to any part, and never 
presses against the ground. 

A tree with four or five feet of naked body to the 
first limb, necessarily acts as a lever, by being as 
strong at the first limb as at the surface of the 
ground; and that part being unyielding, it is forced 
with the violence of every blast against the earth, 
and either .injures the bark, or forms a hard sur- 
rounding ¢a@™cy; sometimes both is the conse 
quence. 

In this mode I have never lost a tree, and neVer 
had to stake one. When staked, they will some 
times break loose, or chafe the bark, and generate 
disease. Coxe, on fruit trees, tells us stakes are 
not necessary. When I sat down to write, my 
youngest daughter came in, (fourteen years old;) | 
pointed to her the nearest tree to the porch, and 
asked her to draw it forme. She has brought in 
the enclosed sketch; it is a very exact specimen of 
a beurrie, or yellow butter pear, six years gralted 
this ‘spring, nine inches in circumference and twelve 
feet high, lowest limb fourteen inches from the 
ground. I[ did not select it as the best pattern, but 
because it is the only one in view from where I am 
writing, the beurrie is not a tree of vigorous growth. 
I have other trees fourteen inches in circumference 








But either of 





and but five years grafted. I keep the grass from 
around them, and the top of the dirt loose. They 
promise all [ could anticipate from the greatest 
watchfulness and care. I have two of the colmart, 
(twigs received from McMahon & Uo., Philadel- 
phia,) which I grafted in 1824, now in bloom, one 
with 23 and the other 11 clusters, or bunches. | 
have in my yard twenty-four kinds, fourteen of 
which I selected in our country, reputed good.— 
The Royal and Imperial Winter from Boston, and 
the Cuisse, Madam, Crassane, Beurrie, Seckle, 
Colmart, \ irgouleuse, Winter Bon Chretian and 
Imperial, from Philadelphia; at least such I select- 
ed from Coxe, and wrote on for and received them 
as such; but neither the Imperial, from Philadel- 
phia, nor from Boston, have the oak leaf as describ- 
ed by Coxe: the one from Boston I got second- 
hand. 

I have already said that shoots contending for 
the lead, and water-sprouts seldom appear; I be- 
lieve they never would under my practice, but for 
the various depredators on their buds. Both in 
summer and fall, when the buds ripen, a crimson 
bug with black spots, knowm@ with us as the lady 
bug, (frequently seen on the piony balls beforé they 
bloom,) is apt to eat the leading buds on many of 
the limbs. In the spring, betore the buds burst, bat 
as soon as they have moisture in them, a spider, 
with short legs and pointed posterior, so as to re- 
semble a bud almost exactly in colour, shape and 
size, will select a hmb and suck the juices out of 
perhaps a dozen buds; they become dry and bushy, 
and crumble between the fiygers as if scorched. 
This is the worst enemy | h come acquainted 
with. When you approach e is seen with his 
stern up the limb, and may well pass for a bad. 
‘There is also another spider with longer legs, now 
of the colour of the lipab; but as the leaves put out 
it changes its colour by sucking the juices and the 
reflection of the leaves, and becomes green with 
some white on its back. ‘This fellow is frequently 
taken by the mason, or dirt dauber, and buried 
alive as food tor her young. 1 might deseribe other 
spiders. When I first discovered them, I supposed 
they were waiting to catch the flying depredators 
of the trees, and did not disturb them; but finding 
that they spread no webs, and that the buds oh the 
limbs they frequented began go drup, | watched 
and found them sucking the buds; and afterwards, 
when the leaf came out and before it unfolded, 
they would take hold of the bottom @f the foot- 
stalk and suck out the juices; the leaf Would never 
expand, but crumble into dust. Once getting the 
start of a limb, they keep it in constant vegetation, 
forcing out new tender leaves, which they again 
destroy; and when it is finally unable to force out 
a leaf, it then languishes or dies. 

But other insects aid them in keeping down the 
limb. There is a long yellow fly, brighter than the 
wasp, as long as a yellow jacket, but not so thick, 
it delights to find a limb contending for life, it as- 
sists in its destruction if it is much injured; it depo- 
sits its young in the point of the limb. At this sea- 
son of the year and throughout the winter, examine 
th® point of a defective small twig, aud if it bas 
something in the pith like saw dust or splinters, by 
splitting it you will find a straw coloured worm 
about three-fourths of an inch long; the heart of 
this twig is frequently black to the main limb, and 
sometimes to the body of the tree. There is also 
a black, or dark bottle green fly, in shape and size 
resembling the lightning bug; its head and mouth 
like the large black ant, its shoulders and breast a 
dirty yellow; he delights in flower buds and blos- 
soms after they open; but for him, the lady bug, 
and some others who destroy all the scattering 
bloom and tender fruit on young trees, we might 
have pears on younger trees than is generally be- 
lieved . 

I could enumerate and describe many more of 





the enemy; but he who will examine his trees with 
a view to find those already described, will also find 
others: and it is useless to describe more, if they 
are not to be sought and destroyed. There is one, 
however, that may be found without much trouble. 
After the raspberry has done bearing, examine the 
stalk that has had fruit on it, and if a small hole 
like a worm hole is in it, split the stalk; you will 
find the pith has been removed, and a collection of 
flies or bugs, in shape resembling the turtle or tor- 
toise; its wings dre clouded, and but little longer 
than its body; it has no shell on it like the striped 
bug so injurious to melons, but has dark grey or 
dirty pale green streaks under its belly; it is very 
destructive to the young buds, either blossom or 
leaf buds, as also fruit after it is formed; they are 
more numerous than any other enemy the pear tree 
has; a smial! mason has taken him prisoner, and 
pent him in the raspberry stalk as food for her 
young. ' 

When any of these depredators have destroyed 
the leading bud, then two or more shoots from the 
injured part are forced out; a fork is thus made, 
and each contends for the lead; they run up paral- 
lel to each other, and as they increase in years and 
size, each becomes injured and diseased at the fork, 
as the bark prevents adhesion, the evil is manifest 
to every inspector of trees When other buds are 
destroyed, water sprouts are sometimes generated. 
When the tree is vigofous, | divert these contend- 
ing limbs and water-sprouts from a perpendicular 
course by tying their points to an under limb; when 
it is not so | remove them. 

I assume it as probable, that the flow of the sap 
downward is conducted upon the principles of gra- 
vity; and | am aided in this opinion by the experi- 
ments on ringing limbs, as reported by J. Sabine, 
Kisq (Am Farmer, vol 5, p. 310.) where he says, 
«Mr. Twamley has observed that the rings made on 
horizontal trained branches do not so readily close up 
as those on upright growing ones;” and as farther 
confirmation, my own experience proves that hori- 
zontal limbs do not enlarge in circumference as fast 
as upright ones do. I anticipate, at a future day, 
the removal of the lower limbs of my trees without 
injury to them; the upper limbs in time will force 
the lower ones to droop below a horizontal line; 
they will then languish, and in a year or two nature 
may be aided in throwing them off. It is received 
as true, that by ringing limbs to prevent the down- 
ward flow of sap, is a means of producing fruit; 
then I may infer that whatever retards that flow, 
tends to the same object. If (as | have already as- 
sumed as probable,) the principle of gravity go- 
verns, then each limb which nature has distributed 
at convenient distances, acts the beneficial part of 
that portion of a ring, and retains a requisite por- 
tion of snch of it as descends to its junction with 
the main tree, and itself sunplies an equivalent to 
continue below it. On the other hand, if it be 
conjectured that the coarser juices produce wood, 
and the finer juices produce fruit, and that the up- 
ward flow of the coarser is checked, either by ring- 
ing and the consequent contraction of the part ex- 
posed to air and heat, or by the compression of a 
ligature acting on the inner vessels through which 
these juices flow, and thereby directing a prepon- 
derating portion of the fruit juices above the com- 
pression. ‘Then | will assume the position, that the 
roots of the conveniently distributed branches, at 
their union with the body, produce all the com- 
pression on the inner sap vessels which is necessary 
to insure to those finer juices that same prepon- 
derance. 

But when nature has been violated, and the.tree 
has a long naked bedy, and a cluster of limbs are 
forced out near each other, in the downward flow, 
the accumulated juices, after collecting in weight 
sufficient to force its way through the narrow pass- 
es between the limbs, descends to the earth without 
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further obstraction, an unnatural collection having 
been made at this cluster of limbs, is not disease to 
be anticipated? In the upward flow, the extreme 
compression of the vessels at this cluster repels the 
coarser, or surplus juices, they seek a different out- 
Jet, and produce water sprouts below the lower 
limbs, or scions from the roots. ‘The results, how- 
ever, will be the same, whether the flow of the sap 
is governed by one or another principle; | mean not 
to contend for what may be deemed non essentials, 
and candour requires me to disclaim those preten- 
sions to that knowledge of horticulture. which alone 
qualifies for a minute examination into causes and 
effects. I am only pleading for nature, because 
what is done by her is generally well done. 

Ringing is-an outrage upon nature, and must be 
disadvantageous. That fruit is produced by it, ex- 
perience proves; but we may well suppose that 
wounded nature feels vitality assailed; she calls into 
action all her resources, not only to heal the wound, 
but makes a grand expiring effort to perfect her 
fruit and to propagate her species through her seed. 
Time and experience will settle this matter. 

Your American Farmer, and Coxe’s view of the 
cultivation, &c. came into my hands in the fall of 
1823. In the Am. Farmer, vol 2, p. 347, your cor- 
respondent “Sylvanus, of Elmwood,” gave confi 
dence to the opinion I was acting under in manag 
ing ear trees. Will you convey this to him, and 
ask his attentive examination of it. Perchance he 
may think that trees thus treated will have their cir- 
culation so equalized, that they may not be com- 
pelled to throw off surplus juices into scions, and 
may be destined to longer life and a better fate 
than those treated differently. When he has con- 
demned, or approbated it, you will use your discre- 
tion either to return it to me with his remarks, or 
give it a place in the Farmer. 

Yours, MARK HARDIN. 

J.S. Sxinner, Esa. 





MR. HARDIN’S PEAR TREES. 


I have frequently observed the pear trees of Mark 
Hardin, Esq. for several years past, and on this day 
I have particularly examined his register of dates, 
and have measured several of his young grafted 
trees—the resuit of which is as follows, viz: 

One 7 years old, measured 144 inches in circum- 
ference near the ground; horizontally through the 
branches from point to point 9 feet 9 inches. 

One of 6 years old, 12 inches in circumference; 
11 feet from point to point; first limb 8 inches from 
the ground, now full of fruit. 

One of 6 years old, 104 inches in circumference, 
5 feet 9 inches from point to point, which is at this 
time the fullest of fruit of any pear tree I have ever 
seen. 

One other of 5 years old, 102 inches in circumfer- 
ence; 11 feet 9 inches from point to point. 

These trees have ho water sprouts, and none I 
ever saw exhibited a more thrifty aspect; in fact, I 
have never seen before trees of the same age look 
so promising, or having the same appearance to pro- 
duce fruit in early life. He has shewn to me many 
insects, and has satisfactorily explained to me their 
operations upon the young trees which occasions the 
falling of the young fruit. 

The drawing of one of his trees, as made by his 
daughter, is remarkably exact, and is an excellent 
likeness of the original. 

Mr. Hardin's trees are much larger than mine of 
the same age and kind—mine have been pruned in 
the ordinary way, leaving the trufik four or five 
feet to the first limb. He has devoted more time 
and attention to the culture of his trees than any 
other person in this neighbourhood, and has fully 
convinced me that his theory and practice are both 
correct, and from present appearances | hesitate not 
to say he will be amply rewarded for the care and 





extraordinary attention he has bestowed upon his 
young trees, in the early production and excellence 
of their fruits. 

About five years ago, Mr. Hardin showed me in 
his nursery young pear trees growing from the chip 
of a pear twig. He had cut off some chips when 
grafting, which accidentally fell on a clay soil 
and were covered with rotten chip manure, they 
came up and looked quite thrifty, but not being ofa 
choice kind he destroyed them to prevent their in- 


trusion upon his grafts. 
SAMUEL TEVIS. 

Kentucky, Shelbyville, 19th April, 1827. 

[A drawing of one of Mr. Hardin’s pear trees is 
on our table for exhibition to those who would like 
to see a representation of the natural growth when 
the tree is prevented by his process, from the rava- 
ges of insects.] 





To destroy the Aphis Lanigera, or American Blight, 
on Fruit Trees. By John Adams. 
[From the Gardener’s Magazine. | 

“I send you the following account of an experi- 
ment 1 made on an apple tree which was much in- 
fested with the woolly aphis. This tree [| had head- 
ed down and re-grafted last spring; in June I went 
to cut off the superfluous shoots, when I found the 
wounds and most of the young shoots covered with 
the inseet, and instead of healing, the wounds were 
very cankery round the edges. I had tried tobacco 
water, and a liquor that will destroy the pine bug, 
without success. A painter being at work here, | 
thought of trying spirits of turpentine, which I im- 
mediately applied with a small brush, (well rubbing 
it on where | could see any sign of the insect,, with 
complete success. I have frequently examined the 
tree since, and cannot perceive any insect, and the 
wounds are fast healing over” 





WINE FROM THE WILD GRAPE. 
To wie Epitor, 

Sir—From an experiment made last year, I 
think it cértain that an excellent wine may be made 
from the common wild grape, without the addition 
of any thing but a small portion of spirit, just suffi 
cient to preserve it. Can you furnish a recipe (such 
as may be used in private families) for producing 
this wine by the usual process of fermentation? 

A SuBscriBeEr. 

[Previous volumes of the Amer. Farmer abound 
in essays on this subject, but we will publish any 
thing additional that may be offered with pleasure.) 





INQUIRY. 
Dean Sin, April 30, 1827. 

I perceive in the last American Farmer you have 
given a mode of destroying Caterpillars, whieh is 
said to be from **Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine.” 
Will you do me the favour to inform me how, or 
where I can procure some of the plants of the Bird 
Cherry, or Prunus Padus,” as | know nothing of any 
such plant. 

* Yours, with regard, 
JAMES M. GARNETT. 

J. S. Sxmvwer, Ese. 


{* if Mr. Prince cannot furnish it, it is probably not 
to be had in the United States. | 





AMERICAN WINE. 

The Brooklyn Star mentions, that a gentleman 
near Utrecht, 6 miles from Brooklyn, nas commenc- 
ed the cultivation of 8 acres of land, which are in- 
tended for grapes, the greater part of which are daily 
expected from France. Dr Vandeveer, of Flatbush, 
has also a fine little vineyard, from which he made 
the last season a quantity of very excellent wine. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 


Historical sketch of the contemplated Rail-road from 
Baltimore to the Ohio. 
(Continued from page 55.) 

“The carriage of oysters renders them so exces- 
sively dear in towns remote from the metropolis, 
that in order to have one small barrel forwarded to 
any Friends residing two hundred miles in the coun- 
try, an additional charge of 50 per cent. or more, on 
the cost, is made for carriage; this evil would be ob- 
viated by the plan now submitted to the public, as 
proprietors of steam wagons and caravans would be 
able to deliver merchandize 2 or 500 miles (indeed 
any distance wherever the railway extends) within 
the time now required for coaches; and the great 
—<_ taken with such ease and rapidity, would 
cause the carriage to be only one quarter of the pre- 
sent charge. As almost every one would gladly par- 
take of oysters during the season, this general wish 
might be gratified by the great reduction in the price 
of carriage, and at the same time prove highly ad- 
vantageous to the owners of oyster beds. All perish- 
able articles, such as fish, fruit, and provisions of 
ordinary and general consumption, require a speedy 
conveyance, otherwise they soon spoil from the heat 
occasioned by any quantity being packed together; 
therefore, the same vehicles which take the fish, as 
already mentioned, will afford every necessary 
means required, and cause a general and uniform 
supply of these articles of food.”*—Gray, p. 30— 31. 
An abstract statement of the comparative differénce 

between Horse and Mechanic Power. 

The real number of wagon, 
coach, and post chaise horses, 
employed on our main turnpike 
roads, will, perhaps, be found to 
exceed 500,000; taking, however, 
this number for a calculation, and 
computing the value of each horse 
at /20-—the keep at 120 each per 
annum; in the course of 12 years, 
allowing for the renewal of stogk 
every 4 years, and the interest of 
capital, the consequent expense 
in this limited space of time, is 

The expenses of 10,000 steam 
engines, 1/300 each in value, which 
would, on a railway, be more 
than equivalent to the horse 
power, above stated, amounts 


1.173,500,000 0 0 


to 13,000,000 0 0 
Interest of this 

capital for 12 

years, 1,800,000 0 0 


The fuel neces- 
sary to feed the 
steam engines, 
taken at 14s. per a 
day for each en- 
gine, in 12 years 


amounts to $0,660,000 0 0—-1.35,460,000 0 0 





Difference in favour of the rail 


road system, 1.135,040,000 0 0 





Gray, p. 67. 

* Should the result here stated be realized in refer- 
ence to the proposed rail road from Baltimore to the 
Ohio river, an extensive market would at once be open- 
ed to the West, for fish and oysters, which must necessa- 
rily increase the value of our numerous fisheries and 
oyster beds, upon the shores of the Chesapeake Bay, to 
an enormous extent, besides sustaining an immense aug- 
mentation of the tonnage on this Bay and its tributary 
waters; thus opening to the people who reside upon 
these shores, or who hold property near to them, a sew 
and highly lucrative source of wealth. 
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The Committec are much gratified to find them- 
selves fully sustained in the opinion they have here 
endeavoured to enforce, of the superiority of a rail 
road over any other means of communication be- 
tween the city of Baltimore and the Western states, 
by a very able report, lately made by a Committee 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, who it appears 
had been appointed to ascertain the most eligible 
means of opening a direct inland communication be- 
tween Boston and the Hudson river at Albany. The 
district of country between those places being in 
many respects similar to that between us and the 
Ohio river, renders this report the more interesting 
to us: The Committee therefore take leave to offer 
the following extracts from it: 

“The Committee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture after reviewing the two means of intercommu- 
nication which have been most thought of, levels 
and railways, and after a candid examination of the 
advantages, expense, &c. of each, come to the con- 
clusion that the latter is preferable. The first cost 
of an iron railway, with two sets of tracks, is less 
than that of a canal, and the expense of repairs es- 
sentially less. ‘The cost of the Quincy railway is 
stated at $11,052 98 a mile, which is believed to be 
a third more than a like undertaking would now 
cost.” 

This Committee then proceed to state that: “The 
numerous railways which have been for several 
years in successful operation in the hilly and moun- 
tainous districts of Wales, and in the north of Eng- 
land, prove their fitness to an uneven and undulat 
ing country.* They are not like canals, confined to 
a supply of water, and series of levels, but they ad- 
mit of a variation like other roads. True, a level 
road, where the transportation is equal both ways is 
the best. But unless the deviation Oo wpecd exceeds 
274 feet to a mile, it is, practicably considered, a 
level way. This deviation is nearly equal to three 
and a half locks on a mile of canal. 

“The best material for constructing a rail-way, 
except iron, can be obtained on and near any route 
which may be selected. Our state abounds with 
immense quarries of granite, gneiss, and other hard 
rocks suitable for such a work; and in many places 
these may be had’ with litte or no expense except 
the labour necessary for the preparation. 

“Mines of iron are found in many parts of the 
state; and much of that important article can be 
had in this and the adjoining states The prospect 
of such a demand for iron, as a resolve to construct 
a rail-way would produce, would naturally increase 
the manufacture, as well as the importation of that 
article. 

«The rivers and other streams of water to be pass- 
ed by the proposed rail road, are not such as to af- 
ford any serious difficulty. Bridges can be con- 
structed, differing little in their form, except the 
rails, from those in common use. 

“Your Committee are aware that the face of the 
country as above described, seems to present seri- 
ous obstacles to the proposed design. But these ob- 
stacles lose much of their apparent magnitude when 
the construction of a rail-way, and the principle and 
effects of its operation are taken into view. 

«The expense of a double iron way is variously 
estimated from 20001 to 60001. a mile. A rail-way 
from Liverpool to Manchester, recently granted by 
act of Parliament, is laid out upon the most exten- 








*In support of this opinion, the Committee might 
farther state, that the United States’ Engineers in their 
report to Congress herein referred to, have, in consi- 
deration of the obvious difficulty of constructing a ca- 
nal across the Alleghany mountains. suggested to the 
government, ‘‘the expediency of making the surveys 
and investigations necessary to ascertain as accurately 
as practicable, the comparative merits of a rail road 
and canal for the section of route from Cumberland to 
the mouth of Casselman’s river.” 


sive scale. It is sixty-six feet wide and four sets of 
tracks. The whole expense of the company, in- 
cluding land and warehouses at the two extremities, 
steam engines, wagons, and many other items, se- 
parate from the mere formation of the road is esti- 
mated at 12,0001. a mile: or for two sets of tracks 
6,0001. When the expenses for land, store-houses 
in Manchester and Liverpool, expenses for steam 
engines, engine-houses, &c. are deducted, the cost 
for a mile will amount to 4,000/. A rail road from 
Newcastle to Carlisle, was estimated at 3,915/. a 
mile. A comparative estimate of various kinds of 
rail roads, amounting in all to upwards of five hun. 
dred miles, bas been found to average about 4,000. 
a mile, and with all the modern improvements, and 
extra expenses, to 5,0001. Many of these expenses 
are much beyond the necessary cost of construeting 
rail roads in this country, particularly for land, fen- 
ces, and stone. There is already constructed in 
Great Britain near two thousand miles of rail-way, 
and many new routes are contemplated. 

“Stone rail ways are by far the most substantial 
and durable that have been yet invented. This is 
apparent from an examination of the rail-way at 
Quincy, where the iron bars are laid on long gran 
ite blocks. 

“The expense of transportation on the rail-ways 
in England has been computed by Dr. Anderson, to 
be only one-tenth part of the amount it is upon the 
turnpike roads. And ‘in South Wales,’ it is stated 
in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, ‘a large uninha- 
bited district of sterile mountains may be said all at 
once, to have become the seat of populous towns 
and villages, by the introduction of the rail-way 
svstem.’ ” 

The Committee will here close that part of their 
report which refers to the comparative advantages 
of canals and rail roads with the following extract, 
from an essay lately published in a London paper 
upon this subject: 


From the [London] John Bull. 


«‘Steam.—The strides which steam is making in 
the economy of the country, are more gigantic and 
surprising than those who are domesticated at a dis- 
tance from its immediate operation imagine; but the 
capability of the locomotive engine to travel with 
ease and safety with a weight of ninety tons in its 
train, at the rate of eight miles an hour, having been 
proved by the opening of the Darlington and Stock- 
ton rail road, it becomes our duty to-submit a more 
detailed statement of its powers and advantages, 
than we believe has yet appeared in print. 

“The engine will travel over 25 miles 7 times a 
day, making 175 miles a day’s work, with 90 tons, 
consuming 7 tons of small coals each day, or 42 tons 
per week, which at an average cost of 7s. will be 
141. 14s. One man and boy in constant attendance, 
supposing the 24 hours equal to three days, will be 
three men and three boys each day, which af 17s. 
$d. will add 51. 3s. 6d. and—making the total week- 
ly expense 191. 17s. 6d.—The engine will cost 6001; 
80 wagons 900l—giving 15001. for the entire set 
out. 
“Now, 90 tons will load 6 boats; each of these 
boats will be a day in performing 20 miles; there- 
fore 52 boats with 52 horses, 52 men and 52 boys, 
will be required to execute the transfer of 90 tons 
175 miles in one day; each horse will cost weekly 
one guinea, each man a guinea, and boy 12s. form 

ing a total weekly charge of 1401. 8s. [for expense of 
nap roar by a canal,] in lieu ef 19/. 17s. and 6d. 
[for the expense of the same transportation upon a 
rail road.”’} 

The effect which the proposed railway would pro- 
duce upon the value of real estate in our city, and 
upon the value of the lands through which the road 
would pass, will, perhaps, be sufficiently illustrated 
by the following-estimates, extracted from the report 





Report U. States Engineers, p. 64. 


concerning the proposed Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal, laid before Congress, December 7th, 1826, 4 


(Here follow extracts from the report of the Unit. 
ed States Engineers, which has been published more 
at large, and may be found in No. 46, vol. 8, of the 
American Farmer.]} 


The very high and respectable authority from 
which we derive the foregoing estimate, must natu- 
rally inspire great confidence in its correctness. As- 
suming, therefore, that the advantages which might 
be expected from the Chesapeake and Qhio Canal, 
to the real estate which would participate in its be- 
nefits, are not overrated, we will take the same data 
as precisely applicable to the proposed rail road, and 
the following results will appear: 

Appreciation of real estate in the 
counties adjacent to the line of the 
road, as above estimated by the Unit- 
ed States Board of Engineers, 

In the Western States direetly be- 
nefitted by the road,” 

Present estimated value of real es- 
tate in Baltimore, 20,000,000 

, 50 per cent. app7eciation upon the 
value of this real estate in considera- 
tion of the increase of the trade of that 
city, from the opening of this new and 
cheap means of communication be- 
tween it and the west, being the same 
ratio assumed by the United States 
Engineers as applicable to the proper- 
ty in the District of Columbia, the 
proposed terminating point of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, will be 


$12,000,000 
17,280,000 


10,000,000 
$39,280,000 
Thus exhibiting an actual appreciation of the va- 
lue of real estate interested in the proposed rail- 
way, of at least 39 millions of dollars, whilst the 
cost of executing the work is only estimated at 5 
miilions of dollars, and whilst the investment of this 
5 millions could not fail to yield a profit to the stoek- 
holders of more:than 10 per cent. per annum. 

With a view of enabling the public to form a cor- 
rect idea of the amount of trade which would proba- 
bly pass upon a well constructed double rail road 
communication between the tide waters of the Ches- 
apeake Bay and the navigable rivers of the West, 
the Committee submit the following further extracts 
from the report of the United States Engineers. 

[See extracts as above referred to.] 

(To be continued.) 
eee pane ——— 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


FearFULNESS aND FortitTuDe. 
(From Hints for the Imprevement of Early Education 
and Nursery Discipline.) 
(Concluded from p. 55.) 

We shall succeed in the early cultivation of for- 
titude and patience, chiefly by influence, and the 
careful formation of habits. There are certain prin- 
ciples, however, relating to the subjects before us, 
not to be prematurely brought forward, but ever to 
be kept in view, thoroughly to be established in our 
own minds, and strongly impressed upon those of 
our children, as their powers strengthen and oppor- 
tunities offer. These are the principles of overcom- 
ing self, of struggling against natura} infirmities, of 
enduring present pain, for the sake of future good, 
and still more, of humble submission to the will of 
God, receiving, as from the hand of a gracious faj 
ther, not only our many comforts and blessings, 
but the portion of sorrow and disappointment which 
he sees meet to dispense to us for our good. When 
inculcating principles, we shall find it a great assist- 
ance with children, to’ enforce them by examples, 
and to engage the feelings and imagination by in- 
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structions, and elevate the mind. Such, on the sub- 
iect before us, are the stories in Evenings at Home, 
on “True Heroism,” and ‘‘Perseverance against 
Fortune,”—many parts of Sandford and Merton, 
and of “True Stories for Children”—selections from 
the lives of eminent men; as of Howard, &c. From 
profane history, as the accounts of Regulus, of the 
citizens of Calais, &c. From the characters of 
Scripture; as Abraham’s and Eli’s submission, Ste- 
phen’s martyrdom, and above all, from the life and 
death of him, who set us a perfect “example that 
we should follow his steps,” whose history is indeed 
too sacred to be rendered common, but must be im- 
parted to children as they are able to relish and to 
enter into it. 

I would venture to remind those engaged in the 
work of education, of the necessity of practising 
themselves that fortitude and patience, waich they 
are desirous of cultivating in their young charge. A 
mother especially, and ake feelings an affectionate 
nurse will closely participate, is vulnerable at so ma- 
ny points; the objects of her tenderest affection afé 
exposed to so many diseases, so many hazards, that 
she may become the prey to endiess fears, equally 
painful to herself, and injurious to her children, 
without the habitual exercise of self-government and 
principle—a principle founded on the conviction that 
it is not in ourselves to preserve life and health; that 
with all our care and vigilance, it is comparatively 
little we can do, and that after taking every reason- 
able precaution, our only lasting resource is to com- 
mit ourselves, and those nearest to us, to him ‘in 
whom we livé and move, and have our being,” who 
hath numbered the very hairs of our head, and who 
suffereth not even a sparrow to fall to the ground 
without him. It is not sufficient barely to acknow 
ledge these divine truths; they must be “inwardly 
digested,” and formed into practical principles to 
enable a tender parent to prepare her children for 
“the warfare of life,” and to meet with compostre 
and submission, the vicissitades and anxieties neces- 
sarily attendant on bringing up a family. Nor is the 
utter fruitlessness of excessive care to be forgotten: 
such care, by enervating the mind, and weakenmg 
the body, altogether defeats its own end, making 
way for the very evils it would guard against, and 
what is more pitiable than the state of that child, 
who, having imbibed his mother’s sensations, ijives 
a prey to the continual dread of the common casual- 
ties of life? 

It may be well here to add a particular caution to 
nurses, who are too often inclined at times-of sick- 
ness and solicitude, to give way to their own feelings, 
and thus to unfit themselves for rendering the heip. 
and support sv much needed by the mother, as well 
as by their little patients. A tearful or melancholy 
countenance has in itself a depressing eflect, and a 
steady cheerful temper of mind is almost as impor- 
tant a requisite in a nurse as tenderness and affec- 
tion. Some minds are naturally endowed with such 
a portion of fortitudeyas enables them to meet with 
comparative ease the roughnesses and trials of life; 
but with most of us so invaluable an attainment is 
to be acquired only by diligent cultivation; by little 
and little, by many efforts and daily practice, by 
previous preparation and habit of mind, rather than 
by a sudden effort at the moment of trial. Itisa 
remark of no small moment, that ‘health should be 
the preparation for sickness, and prosperity for ad- 
versity.” We should labour, therefore, to acquire 
an habitual composure, self-_possession, and presence 
of mind, and as far as pussible, to impart the same 
to our children, to be always quiet, quick in apply- 
ing the necessary remedies, not yielding to sudden 
alarins and agitations,; never indulging in the inju- 
rious habit of screaming or uttering exclamations on 
the various accidents of a nursery; nor urging as a 
plea for such failures, a weakness of nerves This. 
in the present day, is often brought forward as a co 


ver for infirmities, which are rather to be condemn- 


ed, and resolutely overcome, than palliated or in- 
dulged. 

It is desirable for parents, and those entrusted 
with the care of children, to instruct themselves in 
the best method of proceeding, under the sudden 
diseases, and dangers to which children are the most 
liable, as convulsions, choking, wounds, profuse 
bleeding, accidents from fire, water,” &c. 





[From the Bostén Lyceum.} 
THE FATHER’S CHOICE. 

In the year 1697, a body of Indians attacked the 
town of Haverhill, Mass. and killed and carried into 
captivity re | inhabitants. A party of Indians ap- 
proached the house of an individual, who was abroad 
at his labour, but who on their approach, hastened 
to the house, sent his children out, and ordered 
them to fly in a course opposite to that in which 
danger was approaching. He then mounted his 
horse, and determined to snatch up the child with 
which he was unwilling to part, when he should 
ovéttake the little flock. When he came up to them 
about 200 yards from his house, he was unable to 
make a choice, or to leave any one of the number. 
He therefore determined to take his lot with them, 
and defend them from their murderers, or die by 
their side. A body of the Indians pursued and came 
up with him; and when at a short distance, fired on 
him and his little company. He returned the fire, 
and retreated alternately; still however, keeping a 
resolute face to the enemy, and so effectually shel- 
tered his charge, that he finally lodged them all safe 
in a distant house. 

Now fly, as flies the rushing wind— 
Urge, urge thy lagging steed! 

The savage yell is fierce behind, 
And life is on thy speed. 


And from those dear ones make thy choice— 
The group he wildly eyed, 

When “father!” burst from every voice, 
And “child!” his heart replied. 


There’s one that now can share his toil, 
And one he meant for fame, 

And one that wears her mother’s smile, 
And one that bears her name. 


And one will prattle on his knee, 
Or slumber on his breast, 

And one whose joys of infancy, 
Are still by smiles expressed, 


They feel no fear while he is near; 
He'll shield them from the foe; 
But oh! his ear must thrill to hear 
Their shriekings should he go. 


In vain his quivering lips would speak, 
No words his thoughts allow; 

There’s burning tears upon his cheek, 
Death’s marble on his brow. 


And twice he smote his clenched hand— 
Then bade his children fly! 

And turned, and e’en that savage band 
Cowered at his wrathful eye. 


Swift as the lightning winged with death, 
Flashed forth the quivering flame! 
Their fiercest warrior bows beneath 
The father’s deadly aim. 


Not the wild cries that rend the skies, 
His heart or purpose move: 

He saves his children or he dies 
The sacrifice of love. 


Ambition goads the conqueror on, 
Hate points the murderer’s brand— 
But love and duty, these alone, 
Can nerve the good man’s hand. 





_®@ See Dr. Aikin’s chapter on Presence of Mind in hi- 





Evenings at Home. 





The hero may resign the field, 
The coward murd’rer flee; 

He cannot fear, he will not yield, 
‘That strikes, sweet love, for thee. 


They come, they come—he heeds no cry, 
Save the soft child-like wail, 

-“O father save!” “My children, fly!” 
Were mingled on the gale. 


And firmer still he drew his breath, 
And sterner flash’d his eye, 

As fast he hurls the leaden death, 
Still shouting, “children fly!” 


No shadow on his brow appeared, 
Nor tremor shook his frame, 
Save when at intervals he heard 
Some trembler lisp his name. 
In vain the foe, those fiends unchained, 
Like famished tigers chafe, 
The shelt’ring roof is neared, is gained, 
All, all the dear ones safe! 
CORNELIA. 
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NEW-MARKET RACES. 


The races over the New-Market course com- 
menced on Tuesday last, (May Ist,) and will termi- 
nate this day, (May 4th.) 

On the first day a sweepstakes for colts and fillies 
was run, which resulted as follows: 

Mr. Johnson’s colt, . ‘ eg 1 

Mr. Harrison’s filly, - ‘ 2 2 

Mr. West's filly, 3 dist. 

Dr. Minge’s colt, . , ‘ dist. 
Time—Ist heat, Im. 51s.—2d heat, Im. 54s, 
The second day, the Proprietor’s Purse, $300, 

three mile heats. Only two horses started, to wit: 
Mr. Garrison's s, m. Sally Hope, and Mr. Johnson's 
b. h. Pirate, which resulted as follows: 

Mr. Garrison’s mare, . . 1 1 

Mr. Johnson’s horse, . 4 - 8 2 
Time—Ist heat, 6m. 4s.—second heat, 6m. 6s. 
Yesterday, the Jockey Club Purse, $700, four 

mile heats, was contended for by Dr. Wyche’s Ariel, 
Mr. Harrison’s Maid of Lodi, Mr. Garrison’s Ata- 
lanta, and Mr, Botts’ Phillis, which resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Ariel, . ° . 1 1 
Maid of Lodi, .- . » 2 
Atalanta, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 8 


Phillis, _. ‘ . , . 4 dist. 
Time—Ist heat, 7m. 58s.—2d heat, 8m. 28s. 





(From the Annals of Sporting, February 1827.) 
Sate or Me Bopenuam’s Stun. 


The following is an account of the stud sale of 
Mr. Bodenham, of Stepleton-Castle. 


Fillikins, by re , 1195 0 
Miss Allegro, by Waxy, - 200 0 
Patience, by Fyidener, i, wie 42 0 
Chestnut mare, by Sir Peter Coriolanus 40 0 
Chestnut mare, by the Wellesley Ara- 

ve. ree ae 
Brown mare, by Ambo, .- » Ml $1 10 
Spectre, by Phintom, - « 2500 O 
Truant, 5 years old, . ‘8 152 5 
The Prade, a bay filly, 4 years old, 219 O 
Bay filly, by Bustard, 2 years old, 435 0 


Eighteen other Jots were put up and sold at good 
prices. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





METEOROLOGY OF APRIL, 
AT BALTIMORE. 


At sun-rise—Mean temperature, 52°. 
Highest do. on the 12th, 67— 16th, 66°. 
Ist, 39—2d, 38— 
Lowest do. é 17th, 40—26th, 41° 
From the middle of April, the occurrence of 
white frost on high grounds becomes rare in 
this latitude, and consequently more worthy 
of remark; after that date in the past month, 
two were observed; on the mornings of the 
17th and 26th. 
In the afternoon—Mean temperature, 67.3°. 
On 14 days the mercury rose to and above 70°. 
lighest, . 12th, 81—15th, 76°. 
Ist, 50—16th, 57°. 
17th, 59—25th, 56° 
At 1 hour past sun-se-—Mean temperature, 61° 5’. 
Highest, . 12th, 77°. 
Lowest, . . . Ist, .46°% 
Mean heat of the month, 60.2°. 
Winvs—From N. to E. including the latter, 7 ob- 
servations—E. to S. 13—S. to W. 19—W. to 
N.18; two observations daily, at 6 a. mM. and 
p.M.—3 wanting. 
Weaxer—Rain on 11 days. Thunder twice on 
the 21st and 24th. Hail storm on the 29th; 
a few miles S. E. - 
Progress of vegetation—7th, Peach tree blossoms. 
8th, American poplar leaves, (Liriod tulipi- 
fera.) 
1ith, White oak leaves—Apple tree blos 
soms. 
13th, Lilac blossoms. 
14th, Sassafras blossoms. 
18th, May-apple blossoms, (Podophyl. pelta 
tatum)—green peas for the first time in 
market, brought from Norfolk. 
The dates of the blossoming of a tree or plant 
noted above, answer to the commencing stage, or 


Lowest ; 
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$#Drovers or Fat Stock are informed that the 
best establishment for their accommodation, in this 
city, is now kept at the sign of the Three Kegs, 
head of Pratt street, by Robert Parker & Son. The 
Editor of the American Farmer takes gn interest 
in what so much concerns many of his subscribers; 
and he can confidently recommend this house, as 
one where the drover can be accommodated on mo- 
derate terms, with good fare, and honest treatment; 
and where he may get the best information, as well 
as the convenience of numerous and large lots for 
his beasts, ‘The stables, too, are extensive, And 
well calculated to accommodate travellers gepe 
rally, and those who bring droves of horses for sale 
in this city; and the proprietors are much in the 
way of having the best information on that subject. 
This notice is given voluntarily, and with personal 
knowledge of what is said. 





@@Tue Prospect ror Wueat.—The harvest 
season last year was unusually wet, and the seed 
wheat consequently unsound. From not adverting 
to that circumstance, or not taking pains to get 
good seed, much regret has been expressed, espe- 
cially on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, that the 
wheat was very thin. What did appear, however, 
looked uncommonly well through fhe month of 
March, which was very favourable; but, latterly, 
the growth has been checked by very long con 
tinued cold, drying north-westers; and it is said 
the fly is in some places committing great ravages 
On some good lands on Elk Ridge, where twenty 
bushels to the acre was expected, the destruction 


when the vegetable first begins to be covered with | of the fly has been so great, as that the crop wiil, 


expanded flowers. 
By the leafing of a tree, is to be understood its 
first appearance of greenness, when viewed at a 
short distance. 
For all observations a full grown tree or plant is 
chosen, situated on level ground, in the neighbour- 


hood of the city. 
Ricuarp Sexton. 





LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 

Mr. Murray paid, at various times, for the copy- 
right of Lord Byron’s Poems, sums amounting to 
upwards of 15,0001. viz: 








Child Harold, I. Il. 1 600 
——_—_—_ ——__—_, Ill. 1575 
%  - 2100 

Giaour, . ‘ 525 
Bride of Abydos, 525 
Corsair, . , 525 
Lara, . : ‘ . 700 
Siege of Corinth, 525 
Parisina, : i ‘ ‘ . 525 
Lament of Tasso, $15 
Manfred, . ; $15 
Beppo,’ . P ‘ ‘ , 525 
Don |e e. 3 p ; . 1525 
—, BE TV, Vv. ‘ ; 1525 
Doge of Venice, . ; ‘ 1050 
Sardanapalus, Cain and Foscari, 1100 
Mazeppa, : : ‘ 25 
Chillon, . , ; . 525 
Sundries, 450 
Total, 115,455 





perhaps, not much exceed five. 


$* For Sare—A young Jack, three years old; 
out of a Jennet imported from Rio Janeiro—former 
ly the property of our minister there, Mr Sumpter. 
He will be sold low, if applied for immediately For 
particulars, inquire of the Editor of the American 
Farmer, who has authority to sell. 





Late From Evrope 

Arrivals at New York bring news from Paris to 
the 15th and London to the 10th April. 

A letter from Madrid, March 31, says—* We are 
assured that an insurrectional movement has taken 
place in Portugal at Moro Novo, fifteen leagues 
from Lisbon, which extends already as far as the 
mountains of Portalegre. It is certain that the great 
est effervescence prevails in that country, from 
Tras-os Montes to the Algarves. 

The French papers of the 14th, assert that the 
Austrian and Prussian Ministers at Constantinople, 
have acceded to certain arrangements agreed upon 
some time since in St. Petersburg, for settling the 
differences between Turkey and Greece, and that 
all the European powers will now be united in de 
manding the pacification of the latter country. 

It is again repeated that France is about to with 
draw all her troops from Spain. 

It is said the contract creditors of the Duke of 
York will not realize a shilling in the pound. 

(From the New York Evening Post.) 

IMportant.—By the arrival last evening of the 
ship Dalhousie Castle, we have received from our 
correspondent, the Liverpool Albion of the 6th of 
April, announcing almost a complete change inthe 





British ministry. The English papers are full of 
speculations on the subject, but we have to-day only 
time to give the principal particulars. 

Mr. Canning is appointed first commissioner of 
his Majesty’s treasury, or, in other words, prime 
minister. 

The late British cabinet consisted of fourteen in- 
dividuals, usually denominated ‘‘king’s ministers,” 
one half of whom it appears, resigned on the ap- 
pomtment of Mr. Canning to this exalted and com- 
manding situation 

It is said that Mr. Canning refused to accept the 
me of prime minister unless he should be left at 
iberty to form a cabinet according to his own views, 
ose that this condition had been agreed to by the 
(ing. 





BRVUOD MARE 

Four years old this spring, 164 hands high, remarka. 

bly well proportioned; a beautiful bay, and said to be 

full blood, but pedigree not known. Price $200. In- 
quire at the office of the American Farmer. 


| otheenel . 
Pa. om — 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Topacco.—Inspections at the three State warehouses 
last week, ending with Saturday, 453 hhds. Sales the 
past week have been small and at nearly the usual 
prices, except that of the fine Ohio yellow; it is said it 
has been found not to suit the Kuropean marke: so well 
as was expected; consequently some we have seen 
within a few days sold for 74 a $8, which some time 
past would have brought $20—and the lowest common 
Maryland crop and second seem also a little more dull; 
considerable has been sold at from $3 a $ 50 @ 4 a 4.50 
to 5a 5.50; but good middlings are nearly as usual. 
We think that our plan by auction wiil be usefully adopt- 
ed by order of planters, and by that means introduce 
mere regularity, and greater profit, both to the seller 
and buyer. The average rates may be quoted— 

Secoud as in quality $3.00 4 8.00—Common crop, 3.00 
a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—Good red, 5.00 a 6.00— 
fine red, 7.00 @5.UU—-Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow, 5.00 a 750 48.00 to 10.00 a 15.00—Fine Vir- 
ginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.50 

FLrovur—Baltimore best family, 6.00 a 6.25—Susque- 
hanna, $5.00 @ 5.124—Howard-street, 5.124 a 5.25— 
Wueart, best white, |.00 @ 1.04—good red, 1.v0—in- 
ferior, .85 a .90—Corn. 48 a .49 a50—Rye, .70 a .71— 
Oats, .374a .43-—Fiaxseep, .90 a .95— Bar.ey, 1.00— 
Crover seed, red, (unseasonable) 4.00 a 4,50—Timoruyr 
seed, 3.00—Heros’ Grass, 3.50 a 450—Mitzer, |.00 
a '.50—Irisu Porarogs, (for seed,) .374 @ .50—Corn 
Meat, per ewt. 1.25--Wuisker, in bbls. .33 a .334— 
do. in hhds. .32—Puasrer, per bbl. 1.124 @ 1.25—do. 
per ton, 3.75—Bacon, Baltimore hams, 9.00 a 10.00—do. 
hog round, 6.00 a4 7.00—do. country, .64—Burtrer, best 
fresh, .5—do. in kegs, No. | to 3, per cwt. 8.00 @ 15.00 
—Larp, do 8,50 a 10.00—Corrton, Virginia, seHing, 9.00 
a 10.00 a 11.00—Upland, fair, 10.00 @ 10.50—Louisiana, 
11.00 a 14.00—F isn, Herrings, per bb]. 2.50—Mackerel, 
No. 1, 6.25—do. No. 2 5.25—do. No. 3, 4.25—FratHers 
per Ib. .28 a .29—Live Srocx—Beef, good, on the hoof, 
5.00 a 5.50—Hogs, good pork, 4.00 a 4.50. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 

USES OF THE SOIL-TO VEGETABLES. 

Soils afford to plants a fixed abode and medium of 
nourishment. Earths, exclusively of organized mat 
ter and water, are allowed by most physiologists to 
be of no other use to plants than that of supporting 
them, or furnishing a medium by which they may 
fix themselves to the globé. But earths and organic 
matter, that is, soils, afford at once support and 
food. i 

The pure earths merely act as mechanical and indi- 
rect chemical agents in the soil The earths consist 
of metals united to oxygen, and these metals have 
not been decomposed; there is, consequently, no 
reason to suppose ‘that the earths are convertible 
into the elements of organized compounds, that is, 
into carbon, hydrogen, and azote. Plants have 
been made to grow ip given quantities of earth. 
They consume very sthall portions only; and what 
is lost may be accounted for by the quantities found 
in their ashes; that is to say, it has not been con- 
verted into new products. 


finely divided matter: 400 parts of it, which had 
been heated red, afforded 380 parts of coarse sili- 
ceous sand; 4 eer of fine siliceous sand, and 11 
parts of impalpable matter, which was a mixture 
of ferruginous clay with carbonate of lime. Vege- 
table or animal matters, when finely divided, not 
enly give coherence, but likewise softness and pen 
etrability; but neither they nor any other part of 
he soil must be in too great proportion; and a soil 
& unproductive if it consist entirely of impalpable 
matters. Pure alumina or silica, pure carbonate of 
lime, or carbonate of magnesia, are incapable of 
supporting healthy vegetation; and no soil is fertile 
that contains as much as 19 parts out of 20 of any 
lof these constituents. 

1 certain degree of friability or looseness of texture 
is also required in soils, in order that the operations 
of culture may be easily conducted; that moisture 
may have free access to the fibres of the roots, that 
heat may be readily conveyed to them, and that 
evaporation may proceed without obstruction.— 





The carbonic acid,’ 


united to lime or magnesia, if any stronger acid/two earths, in suitable proportions, would furnish 


happens to be formed in the soil during the fer-| 
mentation of vegetable matter, which will disen-|to water and the operations of culture. 


These are commonly attained by the presence of 
sand. As alumina possesses all the properties of 
adhesiveness in an eminent degree, and silex those 
of friabiljty, it is obvious that a mixture of those 


every thing wanted to form the most perfect soil as 
In a soil 


gage it from the earths, may be decomposed; but/so compounded, water will be presented to the 


the earths themselves catmot be supposed converti-/ roots by capillary attraction. 


It will be suspended 


ble into other substances, by any process taking} in it, in the same manner as it is suspended in a 


place in the soil. In all cases the ashes of plants 
contain some of the earths of the soil in whic 

they grow; but these earths, as has been ascertain 
ed from the ashes afforded by different plants, neve 

equal more than one fiftieth of the weight of the 
plant consumed. If they be considered as necessa 
ry to the. vegetable, it is as giving hardness and 
firmness to its organization. Thus, it has been 
mentioned that wheat, oats, and many of the hol- 
low stalked grasses, have an epidermis principally 
of siliceous earth; the use of which seems to be te 
strengthen them, and defend them from the Attacks 
of insects and parasitica] plants. 

The true nourishment of plants is water and de- 
composing organic matter; both these exis! only in 
soils, not in pure earths; but the earthy parts of the 
soils are useful in retaining water, so as te supply it 
in the proper proportions to the roots of the vege- 
tables, and they are likewise efficacious ip produc- 
ing the proper distribution of the animal or vegeta 
ble matter. When equally mixed with i, they pre- 
vent itfrom decomposing too rapidly; and by their 
means the soluble parts are supplied in proper pro- 
portions. 

The soil is necessary to the existence of plants, both 
as affording them nourishment, and enabling them 
to fix themselves in such a manner as te obey those 
laws by which their radicles are kept below the sur 
face, and their leaves exposed to the free atmos- 
phere. As the system of roots, branches and leaves 
are very different in different vegetables, so they 
flourish most in different soils. The plants that 
have bulbous roots require a looser and a lighter 
soil than such as have fibrous roots; and the plants 
possessing only short fibrous radicles demand a 
firmer soil than such as have tap-roots or extensive 
lateral roots. 

The constituent parts of the soil which give tenacity 
and coherence, are the finely divided matters; and 
they possess the power of giving those qualities in 
the highest degree, when they contain much alumi 
na. A small quantity of finely divided matter is 
sufficient to fit a soil for the production of turnips 
and barley; and a tolerable crop of turnips has been 
produced on a soil containing 11 parts out of 12 
sand. A much greater proportion of sand, how 
ever, always produces absolute sterility. The soil 
of Bagshot heath, which is entirely devoid of vege 
table covering, contains less than one-twentieth of 
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sponge, not in a state of aggregation, but minute 
division, so that every part may be said to be moist, 
but not wet —Grisenthwaite. 

The water chemically combined amongst the ele- 
ments of soils, unless in the case of the decomposi- 
tion of animal or vegetable substances, cannot be 
absorbed by the roots of plants, but that adhering 
to the parts of the soil is in constant use in vegeta- 
tion. Indeed, there are few mixtures of the earths 
found in soils that contain any chemically com- 
bined water, water is expelled from the earth by 
most substances that combine with them. Thus, 
if a combination of lime and water be exposed to 
carbonic acid, the carbonie acid takes the place of 
water; and compounds of alumina and silica, or 
other compounds of the earths, do not chemically 
unite with water; and soils, as it has been stated, 
are formed either by earthy carbonates, or com- 
pounds of pure earths and metallic oxides. When 
saline substances exist in soils, they may be united 
with water both chemically and mechanically; but 
they are always in too small a quantity to influence 
materially the relations of the soil to water. 

The power of the soil to absorb water by cohesive 
attraction, depends in great measure upon the state 
of division of its parts; the more divided they are, 
the greater is their absorbent power. The different 
constituent parts of soils likewise appear to act, 
even by cohesive attraction, with different degrees 
of energy Thus vegetable substances seem to be 
more absorbent than animal substances; animal 
substances more so than compounds of alumina and 
silica; and compounds of alumina and silica more 
absorbent than carbonates of lime and magnesia: 
these differences may, however, possibly depend 
upon the differences in their state of division, and 
upon the surface exposed. 

The power of soil to absorb water from air is much 
connected with fertility. When this power is great, 
the plant is supplied with moisture in dry seasons; 
and the effect of evaporation in the day is counteract- 
ed by the absorption of aqueous vapour from the at- 
mosphere, by the interior parts of the soil during the 
day, and by both the exterior and interior during 
the night. The stiff clays, approaching to pipe 
clays in their nature, which take up the greatest 
quantity of water when it is poured upon them in a 
fluid form, are not the soils which absorb most 
moisture from the atmosphere in dry weather. They 





cake, and present only a small surface to the air; 
and the vegetation on them is generally burnt up 
almost as readily as on sands. The soils that are 
most efficieat in supplying the plant with water by 
atmospheri€absorption, are those in which there is 
a due mixture of sand, finely divided clay, and car- 
bonate of lime, with some animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, and which are so loose and light as to be freel 
permeable to the atmosphere. With respect to this 
quality, carbonate of lime, and anima! and vegeta- 
hle matter, are of great use in soils; they give ab- 
sorbent power to the soil without giving it likewise 
tenacity; sand, which also destroys tenacity, on the 
contrary, gives little absorbent power. The absorb- 
ent powers of soils, with respect to atmospheric 
moisture, is always greatest in the most fertile soils; 
so that it affords one method of judging of the pro- 
ductiveness of land. 

As examples of the absorbent power of soils—1000 
parts of a celebrated soil from Ormiston in East 
Lothian, which contained more than half its weight 
of finely divided matter, of which 11 parts were 
carbonate of lime, and 9 parts vegetable matter, 
when dried at 212°, gained in an hour by exposure 
to air saturated with moisture, at a temperature of 
62°, eighteen grains. 1000 parts of a very fertile 
soil from the banks of the river Parret, in Somer- 
setshire, under the same circumstances, gained six- 
teen grains. 1000 parts of a soil from Horses, in 
Essex, gained thirteen grains. 1000 grains of a fine 
sand, from Essex, gained eleven grains. 1000 of a 
coarse sand, gained only eight grains. 1000 of a 
soil of Bagshot heath, gained only three grains. 

The absorbent powers of soils ought to vary with 
the climate in which they are situated. The absorp- 
tion of moisture ought to be much greater in warm 
or dry countries, than in cold and moist ones; and 
the quantity of clay, or vegetable, or animal matter 
in soils greater. Soils also on declivities, ought to 
be more absurbent than in plains or in the bottom 
of valleys. Their productiveness, likewise, is in- 
fluenced by the nature of the subsoil, or the stratum 
on which they rest. When soils are immediatel 
situated upon a bed of rock or stone, they are mue 
sooner rendered dry by evaporation than where the 
subsoil is of clay or marl; and a prime cause of the 
great fertility of the land in the moist climate of 
freland, is the proximity of the rocky strata to the 
svil. A clayey subsoil will sometimes be of mate- 
rial advantage to a sandy soil; and in this case it 
will retain moisture in such a manner as to be ca- 
pable of suppiying that lost by the earth above, in 
consequence of evaporation or the consumption of 
it by plants. A sandy or gravelly subsoil often cor- 
rects the imperfections of too great a degree of ab- 
sorbent power in the true soil. In caleareous coun- 
tries, where the surface is a species of marl, the 
soil is often found only a few inches above the lime- 
stone; and its fertility is not impaired by the prox- 
imity of the rock; though in a less absorbent soil, 
this situation would occasion barrenness; and the 
sand-stone and lime-stone hills in Derbyshire and 
No:ith Wales may be easily distinguished at a dis- 
tance, in summer, by the different tints of the ve- 
getation. The grass on the sand-stone hills usually 
appears brown «nd burnt up; that on the lime-stone 
hills flourishing and green. 

In a@ moist climate. where the quantity of rain 
that falls annually, equals from 40 to 60 inches, as 
in Laneashire, Cornwall, and some parts of Ireland, 
a siliceous sandy soil is much more productive than 
in dry districts; and in such situations wheat and 
beans will require a less cohereut and absorbent soil 
than in drier situatiuns; and plants having bulbous 
roots will flourish in a soil containing as much as 
14 parts out of 15 of sand Even the exhausting 
powers of crops will be influenced by like circum- 
stances. In cases where plants cannot absorb sufli- 
cient moisture, they must take up more manure. 
And in Ireland, Cornwall, and the western High- 
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lands of Scotland, corn will exhaust léss than in 
dry inland situations. Oats, particularly in dry cli- 
mates, are impoverishing in a much higher degree 
than in moist ones. 

Many soils are popularly distinguished as cold or 
hot; and the distinction, though at first view it may 
appear to be founded on prejudice, is really just 
Some soils are much more heated by the rays of the 
sun, all other circumstances being equal, than 
others; and soils brought to the same degree of 
heat, cool in different times; i. e. some cool much 
faster than others. This property bas been very 
little attended to in a philosophical poin: of view; 
yet it is of the highest importance in culture. I[n 
general, soils that consist principally of a stiff white 
clay are difficultly heated; and being usually very 
moist, they retain their heat only for a short time. 
Chalks are similar in one respect, that they are dif- 
ficultly heated; but being drier, they retain their 
heat home less being consumed in causing the 
evaporation of their moisture. A black soil, con- 
taining much soft vegetable matter, is most heated 
by the sun and air; and the coloured soils, and the 
soils containing much carbonaceous matter, or fer 
ruginous matter, exposed under equal circumstances 
to the sun, acquire a much higher temperature than 
pale- coloured soils. 

When soils are perfectly dry, those that most readily 
become heated by the solar rays, likewise cool most rapid- 
ly; but the darkest-coloured dry soil (that which con- 
tains abundance of animal or vegetable matter; sub- 
stances which most facilitate the diminution of tem- 
perature,) when heated to the same degree, provid- 
ed it be within the common limits of the effect of 
solar heat, will cool more slowly than a wet, pale 
soil, entirely composed of earthy matter. Sir H. 
Davy “found that a rich black mould, which con- 
tained nearly one-fourth of vegetable matter, had 
its temperature increased in an hour from 56 to 88° 
by exposure to sunshine; whilst a chalk soilwas heat 
ed only to 69° under the same circumstances. But 
the mould removed into the shade, where the tem- 
perature was 62° lost, in half an hour 15°; whereas, 
the chalk, under the same circumstances, had lost 
only 4°. We may also refer to the influence of 
black earth in melting snow, as practised empirical- 
ly on the Alps, and tried philosophically b Frank. 
lin and Saussure. The latter placed on the top of 
the high Alpine mountain Cramont, a box lined 
with black cloth with the side next the sun, closed 
by three panes of glass at a little distance apart the 
one from the other, and found the thermometer rise 
thirty degrees in two hours from the concentration 
of the sun’s rays. (4griculture applique, &c. tom. i. 
82.) A brown fertile soil, and a cold barren clay, 
were each artificially heated to 88°, having been 
previously dried; they were then exposed in a tem- 
perature of 57°; in half an hour the dark soil was 
found to have lost 9° of heat; the clay lost only 6. 
An equal portion of the clay containing moisture, 
after being heated-to 88 degrees, was exposed in a 
temperature of 55 degrees; in less than a quarter 
of an hour it was found to have gained the tempe- 
rature of the room. The soils in all these experi- 
ments were placed in small tin-plate trays, two 
inches aquare and half an inch in depth; and the 
temperature ascertained by a delicate pentane a 
Thus the temperature of the surface, when bare 
and exposed to the rays of the sun, affords at least 
one indication of the degrees of its fertility; and 
the thermometer may be sometimes a useful in- 
strument to the purchaser or improver of lands,” 

The moisture wm the soil and subsoil materially af- 
fects its temperature, and prevents, as in the case of 
constantly saturated aquatic soils, their ever attain- 
ing to any great degree either of heat or cold. The 
same observation will apply to moist peaty soils, or 
peat- bogs. 

Chemical agency of soils. Besides these uses of 





soi!s, which may be considered mechanical, there 
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is, Sir H. Davy observes, another agency between 
soils and organizable matters, which may be re- 
garded as chemical in its nature. The earths, and 
even the earthy carbonates, have a certain degree 
of chemical attraction for many of the principles of 
vegetable and animal substances. This is easily 
exemplified in the instance of alumina and oil; if an 
acid solution of alumina be mixed with a solution 
of soap, which consists of oily matter and potassa, 
the oil and the alumina will unite and form a white 
owder, which will sink to the bottom of the fluid. 
he extract from decomposing vegetable matter, 
when boiled with pipe-clay or chalk, forms a com- 
bination by which the vegetable matter is rendered 
more difficult of decomposition and of solution. 
Pure silicia and siliceous sands have little action of 
this kind; and the soils which contain the most alu- 
mina and carbonate of lime, are those which act 
with the greatest chemical energy in preserving 
manures. Such soils merit the appellation, which 
is commonly given to them, of rik soils; for the | 
vegetable nourishment is long preserved in them, | 
unless taken up by the organs of plants. Siliceous 
sands, on the contrary, deserve the term hungry, 
which is commonly applied to them; for the vege- 
table and animal matters they contain, not being 
attracted by the earthy constituent parts of the soil, 
are more liable to be decomposed by the action of 
the atmosphere, or carried off from them by water. 
In most of the black and brown rich vegetable 
moulds, the earths seem to be in combination with a 
peculiar extractive matter, afforded during the de 
composition of vegetables; this is slowly taken up or 
attracted from the earths by water, and 8 to 
constitute a prime cause of the fertility of the soil. 
Thus all soils are useful to plants, as affording 
them a fixed abode and a range for their roots to 
spread in search of food; but some are much more 
so than others,as better adapted by their consti- 
tuent parts, climate, inclination of surface and sub- 
soil attracting and supplying food. [Encyc. of Ag. 











ROTATION OF CROPS. 


Growing different crops in succession is a practice 
which every Sbbveies thone to be highly advanta- 
geous, though its beneficial influence has not yet 
been fully accounted for by chemists. The most 
general theory is, that though all plants will live on 
the same food, as the chemical constituents of their 
roots and leaves are nearly the same, yet that many 
species require particular substances to bring their 
seeds or fruits to perfection, as the analysis of these 
seeds or fruits often afford substances different from 
those which constitute the body of the plant. A 
sort of rotation may be said to take place in nature, 
for perennial herbaceous plants have a tendency to 
extend their circumference, and rot and decay at 
their centre, where others of a different kiad spring 
up and succeed them. ‘This is more especially the 
case with travelling roots, as in mint, strawberry, 
creeping crowfoot, &c. 

The rationale of rotation, is thus given by Sir H. 
Davy. “It isa great advantage in the convertible 
system of cultivation, that the whole of the manure 
is employed; and that those parts of it which are 
not fitted for one crop, remain as nourishment for 
another. ‘Thus, if the turnip is the first in the or- 
der of succession, this crop, manured with recent 
dung, immediately finds sufficient soluble matter 
for its nourishment; and the heat produced in fer- 
mentation, assists the germination of the seed and 
the growth of the plant. If, after turnips, barley 


with grass-seeds is sown, then the land, having been 
little exhausted by the turaip crop, affords the solu- 
ble parts of the decomposing manure to the grain. 
The grasses, rye-grass, and clover remain, which 
derive a smal! part only of their organized matter 
from the soil, and probably consume the gypsum 


ot 
crops: these plants, likewise, by their large systems 
of leaves, absorb a considerable quantity of nou- 
rishment from the atmosphere; and when ploughed 
in at the end of two years, the decay of their roots 
and leaves affords manure for the wheat crop; and 
at this period of the course, the woody fibre of the 
farm-yard manure, which contains the phosphate 
of lime and the other difficultly soluble pm. is 
broken down: and as soon as the most exhausting 
crop is taken, recent manure is again applied. Peas 
and beans, in all instances, seem well adapted to 
prepare ground for wheat; and in some rich lands 
they are raised in alternate @pops for years toge- 
ther. Peas and beans contain a small quantity of 
a matter analogous to albumén; but it seems that 
the azote, which forms a constituent part of this 
matter, is derived from the atmosphere. The dry 
bean leaf, when burnt, yields’a smell approaching 
to that of decomposing animal matter; and in its 
decay in the soil, may furnish piinciples capable of 
becoming a part of the gluten in wheat. Though 
the general composition of plants is very analogous, 
yet the specific difference in the products of many 
of them, prove that they must derive different ma- 
terials from the soil; and though the vegetables 
having the smallest system of leaves will propor- 
tionably most exhaust the soil of common nutritive 
matter, yet particular vegetables, when their pro- 
duce is carried off, will require peculiar principles 
to be supplied to the land@*in which they grow.— 
Strawberries and potatoes, at first, produce luxuri- 
antly in virgin mould, recently turned up from pas- 
ture; but in a few years they degenerate, and re- 
quire a fresh soil. Lands, in a course of years, 
often cease to afford good cultivated grasses; they 
become (as it is popularly said,) tired of them; and 
pne of the probable reasons for this is, the exhaus- 
tion of the gypsum contained in the soil.” 

The powers of vegetables to exhaust the soil of the 

rinciples necessary to their growth, is remarka- 
ly exemplified in certain funguses. Mushrooms 
are said never to rise in two successive seasons on 
the same spot; and the production of the phenome- 
na called fairy rings, has been ascribed by Dr. Wol- 
laston te the power of the peculiar fungus which 
forms it,to exhaust the soil of the nutriment ne- 
cessary fr the growth of the species. The conse- 
quence is, that the ring annually extends; for no 
seeds will grow where their parents grew before 
them, and the interior part of the circle has been 
exhausted by preceding crops; but where the fun- 
gus has died, nourishment is supplied for grass, 
which usually rises within the circle, coarse, and of 
a dark green colour. 

Al rotation is unnecessary, according to Grisenth- 
waite; and, in a strict chemical sense, what he asserts 
cannot be denied. His theory is a refinement on 
the common idea of the uses of a rotation stated 
above; but by giving some details of the constitu- 
ent parts of certain grains and certain manures, he 
has presented it in a more clear and striking point 
of view thaa bas hitherto been done. To apply 
the theory in every case, the constituent parts of 
all manures and of all plants (1st, their roots and 
leaves, and Qdly, their seeds, fruits, or grains,) must 
be known. In respect to manures this is the case, 
and it may be said te be in a great degree the case 
as to the most useful agricultural plants; but, un- 
fortunately for our purpose, the same cannot be 
said of garden productions in general, though no 
branch of culture can show the advantage of a ro- 
tation of crops more than horticulture, in the prac- 
tice of which it is found that grounds become tired 
of particular crops, notwithstanding that manures 
are applied at pleasure. If the precise effects of a 
rotation were ascertained, and the ingredients pecu- 
liarly necessary to every species pointed out, no- 
thing could be more interesting than the results of 
experimental trials, and whoever shall point out a 





in the manure, which would be useless to other 





| simple and economical mode by which the potato 
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may be grown successively in the same soil, and 
produce annually, neglecting the effects of climate, 
as dry and well flavoured tubers, or nearly so, as 
they generally produce the first and second years 
on a new soil, will confer a real benefit on society. 
That wheat may be grown many years on the same 
soil, by the use of anima! manures, or such as con- 
tain gluten, Grisenthwaite’s theory would justify us 
in believing chemically; and it ought to be aah 
tried by such cultivators as Coke and Curwen. Till 
this is done in the face of the whole agricultural 
world, and the produce of every crop, and all the 
particulars of its culture accurately reported on an 
nually, the possibility of the thing may be assented 
to from the premises, but will not be acted on; and, 
in fact, even the best agricultural chemists do not 
consider that we are sufficiently advanced in that 
branch of the science to draw any conclusion, 2 
priori, very much at variance with general opinion 
and experience. It should always be kept in mind, 
that it is one thing to produce a crop, and a dif- 
ferent thing to grow crops with profit. 

The principles of rotations of crops, are thus laid 
down by Yvart and Ch. Pictet, (Cours complet 
d’ Agriculture, articles Assolement, and Succession de 
Culture; and Traité des Assolemens. Paris, 8vo.) 

The first principle, or fundamental point is, that 
every plant exhausts the soil. 

The second, that all plants do not exhaust the 
soil equally. 

The third, that plants of different kinds do not 
exhaust the soil in the same manner. ; 

The fourth, that all plants do not restore to the soil 
the same quantity, nor the same quality of manure. 

The * sap ewe all plants are not equally favour- 
able to the growth of weeds. 

The followmg consequences are drawn, from these 
fundamental principles: . 

First. However well a soil may be prepared, it 
cannot long nourish crops of the same kind in suc- 
cession, without becoming exhausted. 

Second. Every crop impoverishes a soil more or 
Jess, according as more or less is restored to the 
soil by the plant cultivated. 

Tiurd. Perpendicular rooting plants, and such 
as root horizuntally, ought to succeed each other. 

Fourth. Plants of the same kind should not re- 
turn too frequently in a rotation. 

Fifth. Two plants, favourable to the growth of 
weeds, ought not to succeed each other. 

Siath. Such plants as eminently exhaust the 
soil, as the grains and oil plants, should only be 
sown when the land is in good heart. 

Seventh. In proportion as a soil is found to ex- 
haust itself by successive crops, plants which are 
least exhausting ought to be cultivated. . 

Influence of rotations in destroying insects. Oli- 
vier, member of the Institute of France, has de- 
scribed all the insects, chiefly tipula and musce, 
which live upon the collar or crown of the roots of 
the cereal grasses; and he has shewn that they mul 
tiply themselves without end, when the same soil 
presents the same crop for several years in succes 
sion, or even crops of analogous species. But when 
acrop intervenes on which these insects cannot 
live, as beans or turnips, after wheat or oats, then 
the whole race of these insects perish from the 
field for want of proper nourishment for their lar- 
va. (Mem. de la Societé Royal et Centrale d’Agr. de 
Paris, vol. vii.) [Encye. of Agr. 





GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 

The presence of oxygen gas being the principal 
requisite for germination, and chlorine the most 
powerful agent for developing this gas, it has been 
found that healthy seeds, steeped in the chlorine 
fluid, are accelerated in their germination; and that 
others, which appeared to have lost their faculty of 
germination, have recovered it by the same pro- 
cess.— Humboldt. 





ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 8. 
Extracts from G. Sinelair’s Hortus Gramineus—with 
a. notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
(Continued from page 59.) 


“ALOPECURUS pratensis. Meadow fox-tail grass.* 

“Specific character—Stem erect, smooth; spike 
somewhat panicled; calyx-glumes acute, hairy, com- 
bined at the base, shorter than the awn of the co- 
rola. Sm. Engl. Fl. i. p. 79. Native of Britain 
and most parts of Europe, from Italy, through 
France, Germany, Holland, to Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia. 

“The proportional value of the grass of the lat- 
ter-math to that at the time of flowering, is as 4 to 
3; and the crop, at the time the seed is ripe, is to 
iat of the latter-math as 9 to 8. 

“Experiments clearly shew that there is nearly 
three-fourths of produce greater from a clayey 
loam than from a siliceous sandy soil, and that the 
grass from the latter soil is of comparatively less 
value, in the proportion of 8 te 2. The culms pro- 
duced on the sandy soil are deficient in number, 
and in every respect smaller than those from the 
clayey loam; which satisfactorily accounts for the 
difference in the quantity of nutritive matter afford- 
ed by equal quantities of the grass. It is not the 
strength and rankness of the grass that indicates 
the fitness of the soil for its growth, but the number 
and quality of the culms. ‘The proportional value 
in which the grass of the latter-math exceeds that 
of the flowering crop, is as 4 to 3; a difference 
which appears extraordinary, when the quantity of 
flowering culms in the flowering crop is considered. 
In the Anthoxanthum odoratum the proportional dif- 
ference is still greater, the latter-math being to the 
flowering crop in nutriment nearly as 9 to 4. In 
the Poa trivialis, they are equal; but in all the later 
flawerine grasses that have culms resembling those 
of the meadow fox-tail and sweet-scented vernal, 
the greater proportional value is always, on the 
contrary, found in the grass of the flowering crop. 
Whatever the cause may be, it is evident that the 
loss sustained by taking these grasses at the time 
of flowering, is considerable. In ordinary cases 
this seldom happens in practice, because these 
grasses perfect their seed about the season when 
hay -barvest generally commences, unless where the 
pasture has been stocked till a late period in the 
spring, which cannot in this respect be productive 
of any ultimate advantage, but rather loss. This 
grass, under the best management, does not attain 
to its fullest productive powers from seed till four 
years: hence it is inferior to the cock’s-foot grass 
for the purposes of alternate cropping, and to many 
other grasses besides. ‘The herbage, however, con- 
tains more nutritive matter than that of the cock’s- 
foot, though the weight of grass produced in one 
season is considerably less. It thrives well under 
irrigation, keeping possession of the crowns of the 
ridges: it is strictly permanent. Sheep are very 
fond of it: when combined with white clover only, 
the secondseason, on a sandy loam, it is sufficient 
for the support of five couple of ewes and lambs 
per acre. As it only thrives in perfection on lands 
of an intermediate quality as to moisture and dry- 
ness, and also being somewhat longer in attaining 
to its full productive state than some other grasses, 
its merits have been misunderstood in many in- 
stances; and in others, as in the alternate husband- 
ry, it has been by some persons set aside altogether. 
In many rich natural pastures it constitutes the prin- 
cipal grass. Though not so well adapted, there- 











* This must be carefully distinguished from the plant 
usually called Fox-tail grass, in many parts of the Uni 
ted States. Our Fox-tail grass is the Setaria glauca, or 
Panicum glaucum of the botanists; and is rather a worth- 
less, weed-like grass. 





fore, for the alternate husbandry, it is one of the 
best grasses for permanent pasture, and should 
never form a less proportion than one-eighth of any 
mixture of different grasses prepared for that pur- 
pose: its merits demand this, whether with respect 
to early growth, produce, nutritive qualities, or 
permanency. It has been observed by the Rev. Mr. 
Swayne,* that nearly two-thirds of the seed is con 
stantly destroyed by insects: according to my ex 
periments this evil may be almost entirely obviated 
by suffering the first culms of the season to carry 
the seed. fe flowers in April, May, and June, ac- 
cording as it may have been depastured earlier or 
later, Seed ripe in June and July, according to the 
season of flowering.” 

This grass is very little known in the United 
States; and, it is believed, has not yet been culti- 
vated—though it may possibly be worthy of being 
introduced. 





NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO- 
FITABLE PLANTS, 
Which infest the Farms in Chester county, Penn. 
(Concluded from p. 59.) 
No. 10. 
Monoecia.—Penranpria. 


Amaranthus albus. White amaranth. 

A frequent, worthless weed, in Indian corn fields, 
about barn-yards, &c. but not difficult to keep in 
subjection, if attended to. 

damadies hybridus. 

This is a homely, obnoxious species; very trou- 
blesome in gardens and cultivated lots. It requires 
considerable attention to keep it from usurping the 
place of usefal vegetables. 

Monoecia.—Poryanpria. 

Sopeerraseguaifese. Arrow-head. 

A freqaent plant in the swampy meadows, and 
about sprmgs. It is of no value to the farmer, ex- 
cept that the tubers attached to its roots afford a 
favourite food of hogs; but their rooting after the 
tubers disfigures and injures the ground. The plant 
is easily subdued by draining and culture. 

Euphorbia hypericifolia. Spurge. 

This is a worthless weed, frequent in cultivated 
fields and pastures. It has been supposed by some 
to be the cause of slabbering in a but the 
opinion wants further confirmation. It is not easily 
extirpated, but may probably be best kept under by 
promoting the growth of useful plants. 

There are two or three other species equally des- 
titute of value, though they are not considered of 
much importance. 

Corylus americana. Hazle-bush, 

This shrub is rather troublesome, sometimes, by 
forming thickets along fences, and giving the farm 
a slovenly appearance, if neglected. The grub- 
bing hoe is the proper remedy 

Monoecia.— MonabEL.PHia. 

Acalypha virginica. Three-seeded Mercury. 

A very common, worthless weed, in gardens, 
fields, &c. bui it is rarely attended to except in 
gardens. 

Diorcia.—Dianpeia. 

Salix Muhlenbergiana. 

Salix grisca. 

These two species of dwarf willow are prone to 
form thickets in low, moist meadow grounds, and 
require the application of the grubbing hoe, to pre- 
vent them from becoming nuisances, 

Diogecia.—HeExanppia. 

Smilex rotundifolia. 

Smilax: caduca. 

‘These two plants are well known by the name of 





*Sce Gramina Paseua, by the Rev. George Swayne— 
a work which contains much valuable information on 
the subject of grasses. 
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green briar. They are utterly worthless, and a great 
annoyance to the grubber and wood cutter, when 
clearing out thickets. The latter species sometimes 
extends into poor old neglected fields: but a well- 
managing, thrifty farmer, does not permit either of 
them to trouble him long. The S. herbacea, another 
worthless species, occurs frequently along fences; 
but it is not troublesome. It is more remarkable 
for the intolerable fcetor of its flowers, than for any 
other quality. 
Diorc1a.—MonavdE.cPuia. 

Juniperus virginiana, Redcedar. 
When this plant acquires sufficient size, it is very 

valuable for its timber; but it often appears in con 
siderable quantities, and of a scrubby growth, in 
neglected flelds, along fences, &c. where it becomes 
an uisance. It is believed to exert a pernicious in- 
fluence upon young thorn hedges, when growing in 
their immediate vicinity. ‘The axe and the grub- 
bing hoe are the obvious remedies for the evils. 

The foregoing notices, it is believed, enumerate 

all the plants which are particularly annoying to the 
farmers of Chester county, at the present day, as well 
as the greater portion of those which, though less 
obnoxious, are deemed worthless intruders among 
their crops, and pass under the denomination of 
weeds. I have enumerated some, perhaps, which 
scarcely demand the attention of the agriculturist, 
with a view to their exclusion, though their pre- 
sence is always objectionable; and others may have 
been omitted which are equally useless with some 
that are mentioned. But I flatter myself the cata 
logue here presented will be found to be tolerably 
coinplete. 

The whole number of worthless and pernicious 
lants, which the observations of twenty years have 
rought to my notice, upon the farms in this region, 

may be wad at about 120—of which about 50 are 
particularly obnoxious: and it is remarkable, that 
the greater number of those which are deemed 
most pernicious, are naturalized foreigners. 

There can be no doubt that other worthless 

ee will yet find their way into our fields; and it 
ehoves the farmer, who delights in the reputable 
condition of his premises, to make himself in some 
degree acquainted with the character of all intrud- 
ers, in order that he may take timely and judicious 
measures to resist the progress of such as are inju- 
rious. Our gardens have been, and doubtless will 
continue to be,a fruitful source of those evils, if 
not carefully attended to. No earth, or vegetable 
rubbish, should ever be carried from the garden 
to the barn-yard, nor be in any way permitted to 
mingle with manures that are intended for the field. 
Every sort of herbage, which by possibility may 
contain seeds, or rudiments of plants, that would be 
pernicious on the farm, ought to be burnt, or rotted 
in compost-beds, within the garden. The farmer 
who neglects such precautions, trifling as they may 
seem, will be likely to disseminate causes of future 
trouble and vexation, not only to himself, but “to 
his heirs and assigns forever!” 
Ca a - 
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(From the Southern Advocate.) 


CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


The following letter was received several weeks 
since, and has been delayed for want of room until 
the present time. Believing as we do, that the sta- 
ple productions of this state are overdone, and are 
unprofitable to our agriculturists, we embrace with 
pleasure every suitable opportunity of disseminating 
among our readers a knowledge of the advantages 
of other branches of agriculture. The culture of 
the vine has for many years claimed the attention 
of enterprising agriculturists, both in the free and 
slave states, and the success which has attended 





every well directed experiment, is ample to con- 
vince the most sceptical of its profitableness. In 
many parts of this state, that culture is increasing 
yearly, and in this vicinity during the late season, 
grape cuttings of a good quality have been sought 
after with great avidity. The country is indebted to 
General Jobn Brahan for the introduction of a grape 
which is probably known in the Easfern states and 
Virginia, as the Bland Madeira. It is the hardest and 
most productive vine we have any knowledge of 
The fruit is tolerable for the table and makes an ex- 
cellent wine. It is of much darker colour than it 
was four years since. and that circumstance goes to 
confirm the opinion, entertained by experienced 
vine dressers, that all descriptions of grape will gra- 
dually assimilate to each other in the same soil and 
climate. That experiment has been fully tested in 
France, where, out of 1400 kinds planted in the 
same vineyard, there were but two or three kinds 
distinguishable after the lapse of fifty years. We 
are inclined to the opinion, that native vines trans- 
planted and cultivated will improve in quality and 
quantity of the fruit, and will ultimately be prefera- 
ble to all others for wine. These are within the 


reach of every one, and the prospect of realizing at ' 
jest species of northern apples, twenty-four kinds, 


no very distant period, from tno to fwe hundred 
dollars per acre, annually, is highly encouraging to 
the owners and cultivators of land, to commence the 
interesting culture. 
To the Editors of the Southern Advocate. 

During the last summer, whilst engaged in an ex- 


cursion through the country between Tuscaloosa | 


and Huntsville, I fell in company and travelled for 
several miles, with an intelligent French agricultu 
rist, just from Franee, by the way of New Orleans; 
and who, from the motive of ascertaining the state 
of American agriculture, previous to his return to 
his native country, had determined to take a view 
of those parts of the country, most highly culti- 
vated. 

I felt extremely anxious to cee tha impressions 
made on the mind of an enlightened foreigner by 
our manner of cultivating the soil, and was propor 
tionably gratified by his observations, which were 
at once intelligent and liberal. 

On passing through the country west a few miles 
of Tuscaloosa, he frequently, and it appeared to me 
involuntarily, asked, on looking at the soil, and other 
circumstances around him, ‘‘are there no VINEYARDs 
in this section of country—no siLk made—ah mon 
Dieu! it is well for France.” 

This expression often repeated, induced my in- 
quiry—did the country around him give any pecu- 
liar indications of soil, &c. on which sanguine cal- 
culation might safely be made respecting the ving, 
siuK, &c.? ‘My friend,” said he, “look around,” 
and on doing which I beheld, what had not before 
so forcibly arrested my attention, the woods literaliy 
matted with the wild grape vine. ‘My friend,” he 
continued with some animation, “here is the soil, 
climate, and situation for the production of some of 
the finest wines of France—the best of her silks—and 
the invaluable oLive—mon Dieu. what are your citi- 
zens about? but ah, it is well for France.” 

Arriving on a considerable eminence of rather 
gravelly soil, which is frequent in that section of 
country, and what might be ealled second rate land, 
he remarked, “if [I had my vineyard here [ would 
not take (wo thousand dollars the arpent (acre) for 
it--it is worth one thousand where it ts.” 

It is certain that the states of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama,* contain every soil and climate for the produc- 
tion of every species of wine. It is equally. certain, 
that the climate of those states are highly favoura 
ble for the process of fermentation which almost de 
termines the quality of the best wines; and it is 
equally as extraordinary, that so little exertion is 





* North and South Carolina, no doubt, are equally 





well suited to the culture of the grape and mulberry, 


making in two states tu obtain or cultivale the 
grapes which produced those delicious and valuable 
wines which the soil and climate so highly favour 
the production of. 

In the nursery of Mr. William Prince of Long 
Island, N. Y. every grape producing the finest wines 
of Europe is now to be had, warranted—those pro- 


ducing the best wines of Madeira, for which we pay 
siz dollars per gallon—the grapes which produce 
the finest Claret, Malaga, ‘Tokay, the delicious 


Cape wine, and the boast of France the sparkling 
Champagne and Burgundy—as also the hundreds of 
delicious table grapes, which rank amongst the lux- 
uries of Europe. 

These vines are to be purchased from 974 cents, 
to one dollar each, and from one root, industry 
might in no length of time, produce a vineyard — 
From one vine of the real Clare grape forwarded to 
me last March, I have planted out in November fif- 
teen healthy cuttings. With the common success 
attending the cultivation of the vine, what will be 
the increase in four or five years? This one vine 





cost 374 cents, and two or three cents freight, &c. to 
Mobile. 
From the same establishment, I procured the fin- 


including the pipins, spitzeuberg, bell flower, van- 
dervere, the ox apple which has weighed $5 oun- 
res, &c. with others, the soft shell almond, the finest 
jspecies of figs, Chinese mulberry, &c. out of which 
I lost one apple tree and one grape vine, out of nine 
kinds. 

The rapidity with which the fine Chinese mulber- 
ry so highly valued for the production of silk, may 
be multiplied by engrafting on the common mulberry 

hich abounds in our country, leaves u» without ex- 
cuse on that subject. Every thing invites us to be 
prepared for the time that appears rapidly approach- 
vig as regards the present staple of the country. Such 
is, however, the tardiness with which we move, 
that the foreigner may weil exclaim “mon Dieu— 
what are your citizens about—but ah, it is well for 
France,” 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 


Historical sketch of the contemplated Rail-road from 
Baltimore to the Ohio. 
(Concluded from page 62.) 

The Committee do not doubt but that the esti- 
mated amount of tonnage would pass upon the pro- 
posed rail-road. The district of country which 
would mainly depend upon this route for the con- 
veyance of its surplus produce, it will be recollect- 
ed already contains nearly two millions of inbabi- 
tants, that is to say, about one-fifth of the whole po- 
pulation of the United States, whilst the population 
depending upon the New York canal is not estimat- 
ed to be more than about one million; and the re- 
ceipts from the latter are stated to. be as follows: 

Receipt for the year 1824, $340,761 07 

1825, 566,221 51 
1826, 765.000 00 

There are a great variety of articles the product 
of the country west of the Alleghany mountains, 
which are now of little value in those countries, on 
account of the heavy expenses unavoidably incar- 
red in the transportation of them, to a port whence 
they could be shipped to a foreign market. With 
the facilities afforded by this road many of these ar- 
ticles could not only bear a transportation to Balti- 
more, but while they would furnish a constant and 
an increasing supply of freight upon the proposed 
road, they would become a source of great wealth 
to the people of the West. 

To illustrate the truth of this assertion, it will only 





be necessary to refer to the single article of bread 
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stuffs. A barrel of flour for instance, which would 
now command five dollars in Baltimore, would not, 
as an article of export to that market, be worth at 
Wheeling, on the Ohio river, more than one dollar, 
the cost of its transportation from that place by the 
present means of conveyance being four dollars; 
whereas upon the proposed rail-road, the whole ex- 
pense of transportation from the Ohio river to Bal- 
timore, being estimated to be only at the rate of ten 
dollars per ton, the cost of carriage upon a barrel 
of flour would then be only one dollar; thus at once 
would its value, as an article of export, be en- 
hanced in Ohio from: one dollar to four dollars per 
barrel. 

The expense of conveying cotton upon the pro- 
posed rail-road from the Ohio river to Baltimore, 
including all charges, may be estimated at one quar- 
ter of accent per pound, certainly not moré than 
half a cent a pound; and coal from the Allegha- 
ny mountains near to Cumberland, including its cost 
at the pits, could be delivered in Baltimore at from 
11 to 12 cents per bushel. Let us then apply this 
calculation to the other numerous productions of 
the western states, and we shall at once be con- 
vinced, that there is no scale by which we could 
yenture to calculate the ultimate extent of the trade, 
which would flow into the state of Maryland, upon 
the proposed rail-road, should its results approach 
any thing near to our present expectations. 

No part of the country, included in these estimates, 
lies nearer, by water, to New Orleans than 1200 or 
1500 miles (and that it should be recollected is the 
only market that could compete with us for this 
trade,) whilst a large portion of those districts lie 
2000 miles distant from that city. By the estimates 
here furnished, it is manifestly clear, that the pro- 
duce from a large portion of those countries can be 
delivered at Baltimore, at a less expense of trans- 
portation than they possibly can be carried to New 
Orleans. 

Admitting the cities of New Orleans. and Baltj- 
more to stand in the same relative condition, as re- 
gards their claims to this trade, Baltimore, to sa 
the least, might be expected to hold its share; but 
we should not lose sight of the important fact, that 
the productions of these extensive regions, except- 
ing only cotton and tobacco, being principally bread 
stuffs, provisions and other perishable articles can- 
not be exposed to the deleterious effects of the cli- 
mate of New Orleans, without the hazard of great 
injury; hence we find that considerable portions of 
the flour and provisions which go by the way of the 
Mississippi, are often so much damaged, as to be 
rendered unfit for exportation to a foreign market. 
Many valuable lives are also annually sacrificed to 
the climate, in the prosecution of the trade upon the 
Missis-ippi. What then has Baltimore to fear from 
New Orleans, in a conflict on equal terms for their 
trade? 

To convince any one that there is no probability 
that the trade here estimated will be likely hereaf- 
ter to decline, it will only be necessary to observe, 
that the population, upon which the calculations are 
founded, is rapidly increasing every year, and that 
it must for several succeeding generations, still con- 
tinue to increase. The country around the Chesa- 
peake Bay was first settled by Europeans, about the 
year 1632, and in the year 1800 the white popula- 
tion had barely reached as far west as the Ohio ri- 
ver; that is to say, in 160 years it had advanced 
westward about 400 miles, or at the rate of two and 
a half miles per year. There is now a dense popula- 
tion extending as far west as the junction of the 
Osage river with the Missouri: which is about nine 
hundred miles west of the Ohio river at Wheeling; 
of course the white population has, within the last 
thirty years, travelled that distance, or more than 
thirty miles each year, and is at this time advancing 
with as great, if pot greater impetus, than at apy 
former period: an@ according to all probability, if 


not checked by some unforeseen circumstances, it 
will, within the next thirty years reach the Rocky 
mountains, or even to the Pacific ocean. We have 
therefore, no reason to look for any falling off in 
this trade, but on the contrary, for an increase of 
it, to an extent of which no estimate could now be 
formed. 

In conclusion, the Committee beg leave to refer 
to the annexed tables, numbered from 1 to 7 in 
which they have arranged, under a condensed form, 
some of the more important facts and statements 
embraced in this report. The Committee have also 
in these tables contrasted the advantages, which, in 
their opinion, would be likely to accrue to the city 
of Baltimore, from connecting her trade with the 
western states, by intersecting the contemplated 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal within the District of 
Celumbia, and by a pirecT RaiL-Roap From Bat- 
TIMORE TO SOME ELIGIBLE POINT ON THE OHIO RI- 
VER. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
PHILIP E THOMAS, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


[We have here given nearly the whole of the re- 
port of the Committee, the facts and the reasoning 
appearing to be of a general character, and likely to 
ptove instructive to those who wish to understand 
the general subject. 

The report was unanimously accepted by the 
meeting—a resolution was then adopted to appoint 
aCommittee of twenty-five citizens on its behalf, 
tc prefer an application to the Legislature for an act 
t¢ incorporate a joint stock company, under the ti- 
te of “Tue Bartimore ann Onto Rait-way Com- 
many,” and the following persons were accordingly 
csignated for that purpose. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, William Patterson, 
Iaac M‘Kim, Robert Oliver, Charles Ridgely of 
Eampton, Thomas Tenant, Alexander Brown, John 
NKim, Jr, Palbot Jones, James Wilson, Thomas 
Ellicott, George Hoffman, William Steuart, Philip 
E. Thomas, William Lorman, George Warner, 


¥ |Benj. C. Howard, Solomon Etting, W. W. Taylor, 


Alexander Fridge; James L. Hawkins, John B. Mor- 
ris, Luke Tiernan, Alexander M-Donald, Solomon 
Birckhead.] 


Taste, No. 1. 


Estimated difference in the distance between con- 
necting the city of Baltimore with the western trade, 
by a continuous canal, intersecting the eastern ter- 
mination of the proposed “Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal,” within the District of Columbia, and of con- 
necting Baltimore with this trade by a rail-way, di- 
rect from that city to some suitable point on the 
Ohio river. 

The United States Engineers report the length 

of the «Chesapeake and Ohio canal,” from the 
city of Washington to Pittsburg, on the Ohio 


river, to be $414 miles 
Estimated length of a canal from Bal- 

timore, to intersect the “Chesa- 

peake and Ohio canal,” at Wash- 

ington, | 48% miles 





Whole distance of a canal by this 
route, from Baltimore to Pittsburg, 390 miles 
Estimated distance of a rail-road, from 
the city of Baltimore to Wheeling, 
or some other suitable point on the 
Ohio river, 250 miles 


Distance saved by a rail-road, 140 miles 


Taste, No.2. . 
Comparative cost of constructing a canal com- 
munication between the city of Baltimore and the 
Ohio river, by the proposed route of the *Chesa- 





peake and Ohio canal,” and by the proposed direct 





rail-road communication between Baltimore and 
that river. 

The United States Engineers estimate the cost of 
the proposed canal from Washington to Pitts- 
burg, to be ($22,375,427,) twenty-two millions, 
three hundred and seventy five thousand, four 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars; but we will 
suppose it could be made for one half of this 
sum, or $11,000,000 00 

To which should be added the cost 
of constructing a continuous ca- 
nal from the city of Baltimore to 
the eastern termination of the 
«Chesapeake and Ohio canal,” at 
Washington, that being the only 
point at which we can intersect it,000,000 00 

$12,000,000 00 

The highest estimate cost of a rail- 
road from Baltimore to the Ohio 
river, calculating the same to cost 
enare per mile, (and this is 

elieved to be a very high esti- 
$5,000,000 00 





mate,) would be 


Amount of capital saved in favour 
of a rail-road, $7,000,000 00 


Tastr, No. 3. 


Estimated difference of expense on transportation 
for tolls only, by the proposed canals from Balti- 
more through the District of Columbia to Pittsburg, 
and by a direct rail-road route from Baltimore to 
some point on the Ohio river. 

The United States Engineers estimate the 
cost of transportation by the proposed 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, at the rate 
of 14 cents for each ton per mile—tak- 
ing the whole distance then from Balti- 
more to Pittsburg, as is shewn in Table, 
No. 1, to be 390 miles; the tolls for con- 
veying a ton of freight from Baltimore, 
the whole distance along this canal 
would be 

Tolls for carrying the same freight along 
the proposed rail-road at the same rate 
per mile, the distance being 250 miles, 
would be 


$5 85 


75 
Amount of freight saved per ton in favour 
of a rail-road, at the same charge for 
tolls, would be 
In order however to shew the actual sav- 
ing by the rail-road, it is necessary to 
remark, that the proposed charge along 
it, is not 14 cents per ton each mile, as 
charged on the canal, but 1 cent per 
ton each mile, and this will give a fur- 
ther advantage in favour of the road on 
each ton of 


$2 10 





Making the difference per ton in favour of 
the rail-road, to be 
Tasce, No. 4. 

Estimate of the income which the proposed rail- 
road from Baltimore to some point on the Ohio ri- 
ver, would annually yield, computing the freight 
which would pass upon this road to be only 150,000 
tons from west to east, and the amount that would 
pass from east to west, to be 50,000 tons. 

159,000 tons from west to east at I 

cent per ton per mile, being the 


35 


New York canal price, $375,000 06 
50,000 tons from east to west at 3 

cents per ton per mile, being the 

New York canal price, 375.000 00 


—— 


Total amount of tolls, $750,000 00 
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Tasue, No. 5. 


Estimate of profits to the holders of stock in the pro- 
posed Baltimore and Ohio rail-road. 
Expense of constructing the proposed road, be- 
ing estimated at $20,000 per mile, and the dis- 
tance being assumed to be 250 miles, would 
make -the whole cost five millions of dol- 
lars, $5,000,000 00 


Six per cent. interest on the above 
capital invested, would be 

Income from tolls as is shewn by 
Table, No. 4, 


$300,000 @0 


750,000 00 
Which leages $450,000 for repairs, 

contingliit expenses, and surplus 

dividends, $450,000 00 


Tasce, No. 6. 


Estimated difference of the time it would take for 
conveying freight from Baltimore to Pittsburg, by 
the proposed Chesapeake and Ohio canal, between 
those places, (through the District of Columbia,) 
and by a direct rail-road from Baltimore to some 
point on the Ohio river. 

The United States Engineers, (page 38,) estimate 
the time it will take to travel with loaded boats 
from Washington to Pittsburg,to be 188 hours 

The distance between these points be- 
ing 341 miles, we have only to add 
the same rate of travelling for the 
additional distance from Baltimore 
to Washington, say 484 miles, and 
the additional time will be 264 hours 





Time employed in passing on the pro- 
posed canals, from Baltimore to 
Pittsburg, 

There is abundant evidence to prove, 
from authentic documents publish- 
ed, that the rate of travelling upon 
rail-roads, with the locomotive en- 
gines, in England, (and this has 
been sufficiently shewn to be the 
cheapest means,) is, with heavy 
loaded wagons, from 4 miles to 6 
miles, and even 8 miles per hour; 
assuming however the slowest rate, 
and the passage will be made from 
Baltimore to the Ohio river, say 250 
miles, at the rate of 4 miles per 
hour, is, 


2143 hours 


624 hours 








Time saved in favour of the rail-road, 
each trip, 152 hours 

Taste, No. 7. 

Synopsis of the six preceding Tables. 
Tasie 1. 

Distance between Baltimore and Pitts- 
burg, by the proposed Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, 

Distance from Baltimore to the Ohio ri- 
ver, by the proposed rail-road, 250 


$90 miles 








Distance saved by the road, i40 miles 
TaB_e 2. 
Smallest estimated cost of the proposed 
Chesapeake and Vhio canal, $12,000,000 
Highest estimated cost of the contem- 
plated rail-road, 5,000,000 





Amount of capital saved in favour ofthe 
road, $7,000,000 

Tas_e 3. 

Cost of transporting, for tolls only, on a 
ton of freight from Pittsburg to Balti- 
more, upon the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, 


fe 
os 
f° 4) 
a 





Cost of same transportation by the pro- 


posed rail-road, 2 50 
Tolls saved on each ton, by the rail-road, $3 35 


Tasies 4 & 5. 
Annual income from tolls upon the pro- 
posed rail-road, 
6 per ct. interest on the capital invested, 


$750,000 
$00,000 





Annual surplus profits to be appropriated 
for repairs and extra dividends, 
Tase 6, 
Time employed in passing a boat from 
Baltimore to Pittsburg, by the Chesa- 


$450000 


eake and Ohio canal, 214% hours 
Time to pass from Baltimore to the Ohio 

river, upon the proposed rail-road, § 624 hoars 

Time saved by the road, each trip, 152 hours 








LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





(Extracts from the Boston Medical Recorder.) 


DRESSING CHILDREN. 

Two days ago we saw a fine infant, four days old, 
dressed in an ornamented, not ornamental, cap—aad 
asked the mother for what reason she chose to put 
a cap onher son. She answered, because he lock- 
ed prettier with it than without it. 

This should lead parents to reflect how far tlis 
motive does or ought to influence them in the m 
nagement of their children. It seems to be no be- 
ter than making the temporary gratification of tle 
parents’ pride, habit, or prejudice, the rule of cos- 
duct, without any regard to the well-being or su- 
fering of the child. Thus infants are fed, and cloti- 
ed, and exercised preposterously and hurtful, 
merely to please whim, or fancy, without reference 
to ——— For ourselves, we see not how 
any one, having the care of an infant. ean offer to 
himself or any one else, any excuse or defence of 
conduct like this. We invite those concerned t 
reflect a little on this subject, and to be sure they 
act innocently and safely at least, if not beneficially, 
for their charge, before they act at all. 

As to caps for infants, for an example, they are 
in the first place useless, and in the next, injurious. 
If any mother or father denies this, and will state, 
in his view, any consequent advantage, we will re 
ply by stating our well-founded objections to this 
superfluous and pernicious appendage of the infant 
wardrobe. The good mother, who discharges all 
her duties to her infant, will find enough to do with- 
out taxing herself with useless labour. 





MR. ABERNETHY. 

A lady very much afflicted with nervous com- 
plaints, went to consult the celebrated Surgeon Ab 
ernethy. ‘The rough and caustic manner in which 
he catechised her, so discomposed the fair one’s 
weak’s spirits, that she was thrown into a fit of hys- 
terics. On parting, she put the usual fee into his 
hands, in the form of a sovereign and a shilling. 
Mr. Abernethy pocketed the sovereign with one 
hand, and with the other presented the shilling to 
her, saying, gravely—‘Here, Madam, take this 
shilling, go to the next toy-shop, buy a skipping 
rope, and use it every day—it will do you more 
good than all my prescriptions.” 


SOLID COMFORT. 

Not having been able to complete an article on 
beds and bedsteads, intended for this week, we sub- 
mit to our readers, in the meantime, the following 
recipe for securing ‘‘solid comfort.” 

Solid comfort may be copiously derived from the 
following sources: a quiet conscience; health; liber- 





ty; one’s time one’s own, or, if not, usefully, inno- 
cently and moderately employed by others; a free- 
dom from inordinate passions of all kinds; a habit 
of living within one’s income, and saving somethin 

for extraordinary occasions; an ability arising from 
rational economy to defray all necessary and expe- 
dient expenses; a habit of good humour, an apti- 
tude to be pleased rather than offended; a prepara- 
tion for adversity; love of one’s family; sincerity 
.. + een benevolence to mankind; and piety to 

od. 














TREE-HILL RACES. 

Richmond, Va. May 11, 1827.—These races com- 
menced on Tuesday, and will terminate to-day. 
They were unusually well attended; but the sport 
has not been equal to the expectation, in conse- 
quence of two or three of the best horses not being 
entered. 

On the first day, the Sweepstakes for colts and 
fillies was run—entrance $100. Three horses onl 
started. Mr. Johnson’s b. c. by Contention, ewhich 
won the sweepstakes last week at Petersburg; Mr. 
Garrison’s g. f. by Virginian, and a bay filly, started 
by Mr. Botts—one mile heats. The first won both 
heats with very little difficulty. Neither of the 
other horses was distanced. 

On Wednesday, the Proprietor’s purse of $300 
was run for by Mr. James J. Harrison’s s, h. Fair- 
fax, by Ratler, 5 years old—Mr. John M. Botts’ s. 
m. Phillis, by Sir Archie, 6 years old—Mr. Wm. M. 
West’s y. m. Mulatto Mary, by Sir Archie, 4 years 
old—and Wm. R. Johnson’s s. m. Nancy Abner, by 
Sir Archie, 4 years old. The last heat was hand- 
somely contested between Fairfax and Phillis; Fair- 
fax won both heats. 

On Thursday, the Jockey Club purse of $1000 
was run for by W. R. Johnson’s Ariel,* Mr. Harri- 
son’s s. by Maid of Lodi, H. M. Clay’s Sally Ma- 
gee, and Mr. Bott’s Gohannah. The purse was in- 
creased to $3000, by the gentlemen putting in $500 
each. Ariel won both heats with apparent ease. 

[ Enquirer. 





STALLIONS. 

[In page 39 of this volume, was published some 
suggestions froma respected correspondent, whose 
communications are always welcome, on the ad- 
vantage of publishing brief notices of covering 
stallions, specifying their ages, colours, breeds, 
with the charge and place of standing—He there 
too ridiculed, very properly, the practice of call- 
ing so many horses, as we do our post offices, by 
the same name, indicating either a want of common 
reflection on the inconvenience that must ensue 
from it, or great poverty of invention—even of a 
name 

He has judged us rightly in saying, that we will 
willingly publish such brief notices gratis; and 
where the party wishes to run up the pedigree 
through five or six generations, will insert it for one 
dollar—but we will in no case advertise grataitous- 
ly, any but a bred horse. 

The following part of a list is taken from the Fe- 
bruary number of the Annals of Sporting, to shew 
more distinctly the proposal of our correspondent 
F., at the same time that it answers to give the 
American reader some idea of the price at which 
stallions cover in England, and to save trouble to 
those who cannot discover a new name.] 





[* By Eclipse, beaten at New York by Flirtilla.—Eb.] 
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16 


12 


22 


Ten 
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co eaiati 


Sra.vions, 

Advertised for the present Season, specifying their ages, co 
lowrs, breeds, &c. with the charge* for blood Mares, ex- 
clusive of the grooms” fees. 

[Note.—The figures before the names denote the age of the horse, 

on May 1, 1837.) 

15 Filho da Puta, b. by Haphazard out of 
Mrs. Barnet by Waxy; grandam by 
Woodpecker: at Farnsfield, Nottingham- 
shire, $7 

8 Gulliver, b. by Orville (a son of Bening- 
brough,) out of Canidia by Sorcerer; 
grandam Orange-Bud by Highflyer; g- 

randam Orange-Girl by Matchem: at 
aker-lane, near Burton-on-Trent, 

7 Lottery, b. by Tramp (a son of Dick An- 
drews,) out of Mandane, the dam of 
Manuella and Altisidora; g. dam Young 
Camilla by Woodpecker: at Dowthorpe 
Hall, near Hull, 

5 Middleton,ch. by Phantom (a son of Wal- 
ton,) out of Web by Waxy; grandam 
Penelope by Trumpator: at the Horse- 
Bazaar, London, 

8 Morisco, b. by Mater {9 son of Orville,) 
out of Aquilina by Eagle, dam (sister to 
Petworth,) by Precipitate; grandam by 
Woodpecker: at Newmarket, 

10 Mr. Lowe, b. by Walton out of Pledge 
by Waxy; grandam Prunella by High- 
flyer: at King’s-Arms-Yard, Pimlico, 

7 Nicolo, ch. by Selim (a son of Buzzard,) 
dam by Walton; grandam Young Gian- 
tess by Diomed: at Hepscott-Hall, near 
Morpeth, 

16 Partisan, b. by Walton out of Parasol by 
Pot8os; grandam Prunella by Highfly- 
er: at Oxcroft, near Newmarket (25 
mares only,) 

14 Paulowitz, br. by Sir Paul (a son of Sir 
Peter) out of Evelina by Highflyer, gran- 
dam Termagant by Tantrum: at Bone- 
bill Farm, near Tuawesth, Stafford- 
shire, 70 00 

19 Phantom, b. by Walton out of Julia, sis- 
ter to Eleanor, by Whiskey; grandam 
the dam of Sorcerer, Young Giantess by 
Diomed: at Newmarket, 

12 Reveller, b. by Comus out of Rosette by 
Beningbrough; grandam Rosamond by 
Tandem; great grandam Tuberose by 
Herod: at Hedgerley-Park, Gerard’s 
Cross, Buckinghamshire, (net,) 

9 Richard, b. by Orville out of Miss Sophia 
by Stamford; grandam Sophia by Buz- 
zard: at Knight’s-Hill-Cottage, Dulwich, 
Surrey, (net,) 

22 Rubens, ch. by Buzzard, dam by Alexan- 
der; grandam by Highflyer: at Barton- 
Court, near Newbury, Berks, (net,) 

10 Rubens Junior, by Rubens out of Web 
by Waxy: at King’s-Arms-Yard, Pim- 
lico, 

— Revenue, by Knowsley, (son of Sir Pe- 
ter,) dam by Delpini; grandam Miss 
Gunpowder = Gunpowder out of Su- 
warrow’s dam by Young Marske: at 
Methley-lanes, near Ferrybridge, 

10 St. Patrick, ch. by Walton, dam by Dick 
Andrews; grandam by Highflyer: at 
Thornton-Watlas, near Bedale, 

6 Silkworm, ch. by Castrel (a son of Buz- 
zard,) out of Corinne by Waxy; gran- 
dam Briseis by Beningbrough: at Ash- 
by-de-la- Zouch, 

— Straightwaist, b. (own brother to Short- 
waist,) by Interpreter out of Nancy by 


0 00 


44 44 


74 67 


44 44 


46 66 


24 44 


37 23 


$1 56 


116 57 


46 66 


46 66 


70 00 


14 00 


22 22 


46 66 


23 33 








{*We have reduced the charges from British cur- 
Tency to dollars and cents.—Ep.] 





Dick Andrews; grandam Spitfire by 
Beningbrough: at Mitchell-Grove, near 
Arundel, Sussex (winners and dams of 
winners gratuitously. ) 

7 Stratherne, b. by Whisker out of sister to 
Shuttle Pope by Shuttle; grandam by 
Oberon: at Henley, Oxon (net,) 

11 Sultan, b. by Selim out of Bacchante by 
Ditto; grandam (sister to Calomel,) by 
Mercury; great grandam by Herod out 
of Folly: at Burghley, near Stamford, 

17 Smolensko, bl. by Sorcerer out of Wous- 
ki by Mentor; grandam (Waxy’s dam,) 
Maria by Herod: at Stockwell, Surrey, 46 66 

8 Swap, gr. by Catton, dam by Hamble- 
tonian; grandam Vesta by Delpini: at 
Bonehill Farm, near Tamworth, 

6 Swiss, b. by Whisker, dam (sister to Cor- 
duroy,) by Shuttle; grandam Lady Sa- 
rah by Fidget: at Boroughbridge, (blood 
mares gratuitously. ) 

11 Tiresias, br. by Seothsayer out of Pledge 
by Waxy; grandam Prunella by High- 
rao at Oxcroft, near Bourn Bridge, 

ambridgeshire, 

17 Tramp, b. by Dick Andrews; dam by Go- 
hanna; grandam Fraxinella by Tren- 
tham: at Tickhill-Castle Farm, near 
Bawtry, 

8 The Norfolk Phenomenon, (a celebrated 
trotter,) by Young Fireaway out of a 
Shield’s mare: at Stockwell, Surrey, 

7 Tancred, b. by Selim, dam by Hamble- 
tonian; grandam Sarah by Fidget: at 
Cottesmore, 23 33 


—_—_—_—___—“——“—“_lL_!_l! 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


23 33 


88 88 


46 66 


46 66 


70 00 


22 22 


In the same city, there are thirty tanneries, in 
which 3000 workmen prepare every year, at a me- 
dium, 45,000 ox hides, 4000 cow hides, 8000 horse 
hides, 60,000 calf skins—and employ in this opera- 
tion 11 millions of pounds of tan, 97 millions do. of 
alum, 600 do. of tallow, and the same quantity of 
salt. ‘The produce of this branch of commerce is 
estimated at 3,726,000 francs. 

The number of houses sold annually in Paris, is 
about 4200, 

Of printing establishments, there are eighty, em- 
ploying 2000 workmen. moving 600 presses, and 
consuming nearly 280,000 reams of paper—which 
yield a receipt of 8,750,000 francs. 

The Royal printing office, which employs 80 
presses, 265 workmen, and from seventy to eighty 
thousand reams of paper, is not included in this 
estimate. 





PINS IN POULTRY. 


We lately republished an account of the appear- 
ance of a pin, gradually making its way through 
the flesh of the breast of a little child, but which 
was by many disbelieved as a thing impossible, 
though some accounted for it as having been swal- 
lowed in the food. This is unquestionably a fact, 
and this is the rational way of accounting for it: 
no less than three instances have occurred, at m 
own table, in the course of the winter, in which 
= were discovered concealed in the necks and 

reasts of poultry, which had been stuck there to 
give them a smoother appearance, by preventing 
the torn skin from showing itself. The public are 
therefore put on their guard against this highly re- 
prehensible practice. [™V: ¥. E. Post. 





Mr. Eprror, Newbern, April 14, 1827. 

There is a man residing in this cay possessing 
a very astonishing mechanical genius. He was bred 
a plain farmer, and upon a very small inheritance; 
but in a very early stage of life he displayed very 
remarkable mechanical! abilities; and very proba- 
bly, if he had been raised in a station in which he 
would have had occasion to exercise them, he would 
hare proved a very useful member to society. 

He has, however, in his retired station, invented 
several useful agricultural machines. He is now 
engaged in making a mill to go by weight, on the 
principle, I suppose, of clocks. But he 1s quite ad- 
vanced in years, and is a man who has to labour for 
his necessary support. There is, therefore, little or 
no probability of his ever completing his invention; 
and, unfortunately, he is one of those singular kind 
of beings who lay nothing before the publick 

I understand he made a model of the machine, 
and says it worked remarkably well; but singular 
to relate, instead of obtaining a patent right, he de- 
stroyed it without showing it to anyone. We are, 
therefore, left altogether to conjecture on what 
principle it is to go; all we know about it is, it is to 
go by weight. 

The intention.ef this information is to know 
(with your consent,) through the medium of the 
Farmer, if there is not some ingenious person among 
your subscribers, who can take thesc hints, and in- 
vent a machine to go by this cheap power. If there 
could be a mill of this kind made to go well, it 
would be invaluable to the community. 

Yours, truly, 
A Lover or [mpRoveMENTs. 





PARIS. 

There are in this city five hundred and twenty 
watchmakers, who employ about 2056 workmen, 
and produce annually 80,000 gold watches, 40,000 
silver watches, and 15,000 clocks—the whole worth 
19,765,000 francs. 


TO MAKE EXCELLENT BREAD WITHOUT YEAST, 


Scald about a double handful of Indian meal, in- 
to which put a little salt, and as much cold water as 
will make it rather warmer than new milk; then stir 
in wheat flour, till it is as thick as a family pudding, 
and set it down by the fire to rise. In about half an 
hour, it generally grows thin; you may sprinkle a 
little fresh flour on the top, and mind to turn the pot 
round, that it may not Sebe to the side of it. In 
three or four hours, if you mind the above direc- 
tions, it will rise and ferment as if you had set it 
with top yeast; when it does, make it up in a soft 
dough—flour a pan, put in your bread, set it before 
the fire, covered up, turn it round to make it equal- 
ly warm, and in about half an hour it will be Tight 
enough to bake. It suits best to bake at home ina 
Dutch oven, as it should be put into the oven as soon 
as it is light. 

BLACKBERRY SYRUP. 


The present being not only a seasonable time to pre- 
pare this valuable medicine, but to recommend its 
usefulness, particularly amongst children afflicted 
with bowel complaints—a feeling mother offers the 
following recipe for public benetit; 

Take the fruit before very ripe, extract the juice, 
and to each quart add one pound of white sugar, 
skim and boil it about half an hour, when coo! 
enough to bottle add a small tea cup full of brandy. 
From one to four table-spoons full, may be taken 
frequently, as age and circumstances require. 


RECIPE FOR MAKING LEATHER WATER PROOF, 


Mix together a quarter of a pound of tallow, three 
ounces of common turpentine, one ounce of shel- 
lack, and one ounce of bees’ wax. Make the boots 
or shoes perfectly dry (this is absolutely essential,) 
and warm, and rub them in this mixture, as hot as 
possible, and repeat this operation every other day, 
for at least four times successively. The articles 
thus impregnated will be found perfectly water 





proof, 
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$A meeting of the Trustees of the Maryitayp 
AcricutturaL Society has been appointed for 
Thursday, when it is hoped all will attend,or at least 
give early notice if they cannot. It is high time 
that the place should be fixed upon, and other ar- 
rangements made for the next exhibition. 





We understand, with regret, that an impres- 
sion has been made by Mr. Sutton’s last report in 
the American Farmer, relative to Ohio tobacco, 
which, he says, it was not intended to convey. 

He there states, that ‘fine Ohio yellow, it was 
said, had been found not to suit the European 
market so well as was expected, consequently, 
some we (Sutton & Co.) have seen within a few 
days sold for 974 to 8, which some time past would 
have brought $20.” Mr. 8S. says he did not mean to 
convey the inference that Ohio tobacco generally 
had fallen in that proportion, and we apprehend that 
the particular case referred to, was one of a stayed 
hogshead. ‘The average fall in the price of Ohio 
tobacco was probably, and may now be quoted in 
about the proportion of from $10 to 74 or 8 

Mr. James Barnes, house of James Barnes & Son, 
the largest dealers in Ohio tobacco in this country, 
authorise us to say, that the fall in the price is not 
owing to the fact that the tobacco of that state does 
not in the European market correspond with its ap- 
pearance—that their correspondents inform them, 
that when as well handled and packed it does as 
well, andyis as well received and thought of, as the 
tobacco of any part of our country, according to its 
appearance, and bears transportation as well. He 
further states, that the fall in the price is owing 
chiefly to the quantity at present io this market, and 
that a shipment made by him last fall of 174 hogs 
heads, has cleared about $4000 above what it would 
have sold for in this market. 

Extract from a letter to Mr. Barnes, dated 20th Jan. 1824. 

“Your tobacco has a good leaf which together 
with its smell, renders it well suited for our German 
manufactories, but both leaf and smell are not suit- 
ed for the Russia market, and it is owing to this cir- 
cumstance that the bright and yellow colour of va- 
rious hogsheads of your tobacco has not had the 


value, which it would easily have commanded if 


suited for the demand for Russia. ‘The consump- 
tion of this country can by far not afford so high a 

rice as the markets in Russia, where the enorimous 
duties render American tobacco an object of luxury, 
and from the same reason make purchasers very 
particular as to the quality which they send there. 
An objection that has generally been made against 
your tobacco is, the irregularity in packing, by put 
ting green, red, and brown tobacco in one hogs- 
head; the various colours would fetch much better 
prices if packed separately, as a manufacturer, 
who wants brown, red, or coloured tobacco, does 
not want green, which has alow value, as it is the 
case in many parts of Germany. 

“All the hogsheads of your parcel, which had 
yellow leaf was mixed with green, with the excep- 
tion of some few hogsheads [J. B.] N. 16—23. [B.] 
74—76, which were carefully assorted. 

“Some of the hogsheads as [B.; 19—20, which 
from their colour, we term ordinary yellow, had 
partially the leaf spread in its fall size, which man- 
ner of packing is nol liked, and as we have frequent- 
ly found, is more easily disposed to discolour, than if 
packed in the usual shape. 

“Your tobacco is the most liked and approved of 
by our manufacturers if it is of fine red, brown, or 
cinnamon colour. The whole hogsheads of one co- 
lour, as for instance [I B. B.] N. 1, 40, 43, 44, 45. 





No. 19 was coloured, but very good quality, and 
likewise perfectly well ree (i 

We have often solicited, and we repeat that we 
shall always be thankful for extracts from letters, or 
statements in any other form, that will convey the 
most correct information as to the state of the mar- 
ket at home and abroad. We can have no possi- 
ble interest in wisleading the publick. 


$9Far Carrite.—We learn of the drovers of fat 
stock, who sto;:;, with much satisfaction to them- 
selves, at Robert Parker & Son’s, head of Pratt- 
street, that they have been selling their fat cattle at 
from $5.75 to $6. The butchers’ price for these, 
best pieces, is 9 cents. Many of these bullocks, at 
from five to six years, from the South Branch, yield 
from 7 to 800 Ibs. nett weight. 


With a variety of beautiful shells, the following 
was received: : 

«These shells are presented to the Editor of the 
American Farmer, by the Commander o! the U.S. 
Revenue schooner Marion, as a small token of re- 
speet for the services he has rendered to the Agri- 
cultural interests of our country. 

“Charleston, Jan. 12, 1827.” 


Baltimore Post Office, 10th May, 1827. 

The Editor of the American Farmer accepts with 
much pleasure the offering of a large collection of 
beautiful shells from Captain Doane, comimanderot 
the United States Revenue cutter Marion. ‘They 
will be carefully preserved, and displayed with 
pride; not as an evidence of the value of any servi- 
ces “rendered by the donee to American Agrical 
ture; but as. auspicious proof that the cause mast 
flourish, which becomes so popular and in which an 
interest is taken by so many enlightened officers of 
the government, whose immediate pursuits are aot 
directly connected with that great branch of natipn 
al industry: 





¢#We have seen certificates from Messrs. G. 
Waruer and J. & T. L. Berry, and there can be no 
better authority, setting forth that experiments have 
been made which go clearly to shew that the me- 
thod of burning bricks, invented by Mr. S. R. Bake- 
well, and noticed in the last volume of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, ‘tis decidedly superior to the present 
mode.” Mr. Warner says, he is also of opinion 
that the “burning of bricks in Mr. Bakewell s kilns 
can be more certainly and easily conducted in windy 
weather, than in kilus of the common or old con- 
struction, as it appears the heat or fire is entirely 
within the control and management of the burner, 
which is not the case on the oid plan.” We believe 
it is conceded that the Baltimore bricks are alrea- 
dy superior to any made in the United States. ‘The 
walls of every house proclaim the fact. 





FOR SALE, 

Two full blood Devon BULLS, one two, the other 
four years old. The purchaser may choose between 
ihem, for $120. 

i nemeetaiintets — 


leave with the Editor of the American Farmer, selling 
at $74 a 8. 

Second as in quality $3.00 a 8.00—Common crop, 3.00 
a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—Good red, 5.00 a 6.00— 
Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow, 6.00 a 8.00—Fine Yellow, !:.00 a 30.00—Fine 
Virginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3 50—Ken- 
ucky, fine, 3.50 a 6.00--do. for wrapping, 7.00 @ 8 00. * 

FLour—Baltimore best family, 6.00 @ 6.25—Susque- 
hanna, $4.874 @ 5.00—Howard-street, 5.124 @ 5.25— 
Wuear, best white, 1.00 @ 1.04—good red, 1.00—in- 
ferior, .85 a .90—Corn. .47 4 .48 a.49—Rye, .65 a .70— 
Oats, .3744 .43—Fraxseep, .90 @ .95—Bar.ey, 1.00— 
Cover seed, red, (unseasonable) 4.00 @ 4.50—Timoruy 
seed, 3.00—Herps’ Grass, 3.50 a 450—Mizer, 1.00 
a 1.50—Inisn Porarogs, (for seed,) .374 a .50—Corn 
Meat, per cwt. 1.25--Wuiskey, in bbis. .33 a .334— 
do. in hhds. .32—Ptasrer, per bbl. 1.124 @ 1.25—do. 
per ton, 3.75—Bacon, Baltimore hams, 9.00 a 10.00—do. 
hog round, 6.00 4 7,.00—do. country, .64—Burrer, best 
fresh, 25—do. in kegs, No. I to 3, per cwt. 8.00 @ 15.00 
—Larp,do 8.50 a 10.00—Corrton, Virginia, selling, 9.00 
a 10.00 a 11.00—Upland, fair, 10.00 a 10.50—Louisiana, 
11.00 @ 14.00—Fisn, Herrings, p. bbl. 2.374—Mackerel, 
No. 1, 6.25—do. No. 2 5.25—do. No. 3, 4.25—FErearHers 
per lb. .28 a .29—Live Stock —Beef, good, on the hoof, 
5.50 a 6.00—Hogs, good pork, 4.00 a 4.50. 


—-_ 





PRICES OF STOCKS. 





(Reported for the American Farmer.) . 
MerryMan & Gittines, Stock and (xchange Brokers 


BANK STOCKS. par value. — present price. 


U. States’ Bank Stock, per share, 100 122.00" 
Bank of Maryland, Oo. 300 232.004 
Bank of Baltimore, do. 300 $47.00 
Union Bank of Maryland, do. 75 76.004 
Mechanics’ Bank, . Feil ie ee 9.50 
Franklin Bank, . (div. off,) 20 25.50 
Com. and Farmers’ Bank, (do.) 20 26.00 
Farmers and Merch’ts’ Bank, (do.) 50 54.50 
City Bank, a pe ee epee Pa ge SU 2.80 
Marine Bank, . (div. off) . . 25 27.25 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, (div. off) 50 52.00 
CITY STOCKS. 4 

Corporation 6 per cent. redeema- 

Mile after 1bs6, (div. off,) 100 110.00} 
Do. 5 per cent. redeemable in 1832, 100 102.50* 
Penitentiary 5 per cent. stock, 

(none fo market, 100 106 
Masonic Hall, 6 per cent. . . . 100 par and int. 
Annuities, or Ground Rents, 6 to 10 per ct. 


Baltimore Water Company, (div. off,) 50 90.00 4 95.00 


Gas Steg, :-. <. so: >» 100 135 00 
Temascaltepec Mining Co’s, pr. sh. 600 850.00* 
ROAD STOCKS. 

Reister’s Town, (div. off,) 20 9.00* 
| ee do. 20 7.00* 
Frederick, . .. . do. 20 9.00" 
Havre de Grace Turnpike 6 per cts. par and int. 
Washington and Baltimore, . . . 50 30.00 


U. STATES’ STOCK. 





Six per cent. 1813, . (div. off,) 100 101.50 
———_—, 1814,. . . do. 100 102.50 

ae . s do. 100 103.50 
Three percent. . . . do. 100 82,50} 
Four and half per cent. do. 100 102. @ 103.00 
Five percent. . . . . do. 100 108.00 


Those marked thus * for sale, and thus | wanted—by 
Merryman & Gittings. 














BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Topacco.—Inspections at the three State warehouses 
last week, ending with Saturday, 720 bhds. 

Since our last return, we learn that $20 have been 
offered, aud $25 asked for some very fine Ohio; and on 
Tuesday last, at Warehouse No. 1, two hhds. of very 
fine Pennsylvania tobacco were held up and offered to 
the highest bidder, and bid off at $17 each, other quali- 
ties are nearly as usual; we think rather more heavy. 
One crop of 79 hhds_ was offered at private sale from 
Prince George’s county, 54 round was offered for it, and 
refus:-d by the agent, who asked §6. We have known 
of several this week of fine yellow (stayed) like the 
case mentioned last week, a sample of which we now 
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AGRICULTURE. 


GUINEA GRASS. 
Mr. SKINNER, La Grange, May 14, 18217. 

In answer to the inquiries of your Richmond cor- 
respondent on Guinea grass, will give you the re- 
sult of my trials in the cultivation of that grass. 
Having seen it, with some other valuable grasses, 
Sectding in their native country, although no rain 
had fallen for six months, I was induced to believe 
they would be a valuable acquisition to us in our 
dry summers; and my anticipations, notwithstand- 
ing the uncommon drought of the last two years, 
have been fully realized. 

[ accidentally came across some seed, which you 
had placed in Mr. Sinclair's seed-store, on the last 
of May, two years ago. Although too late, by two 
months, Wad some ground prepa and planted 
one-fourth of an acre, on the ‘first June. The 
ground was rich, and very full of weed seed, which 
vegetated sooner than the grassyand before that 
was big enough to admit of cultivation, had nearly 
smothered it. It was put in drills two and an half 
feet apart. The weeds were cleared away from the 
hills with the hoe, and then the shovel plough pass 
ed through it; which was all the cultivation it re- 
ceived, or required; for after it once starts, it bids 
defiance to every thing, and is as complete a pre- 
parative for other crops, as it would be, tojeover 
the land with inch plank. 

The first crop was cut occasionally through the 
month of August, when it had reached six or seven 
feet high. and fed to the cattle, which eat it very 
heartily. On the first of September, there fell a 
little shower, which, I think, was, the first time the 
ground was wet to the roots of the grass, singe it 
was planted. The quick and extraordinary growth 
after the scythe, induced me to send you a speci- 
men in exactly 48 hours from the time it was cut. 
You stated, (for | did not measure it,) the growth to 





be ten inches, (vol. 7,p 153;) in the hurry of send- | 
ing it, then miscalled Indian millet. The kind which | 


J have, is that figured in your fourth vol. p: 236, 
fig 1. The first crop was finished about the Ist of 
September. 

That part of the 2d crop, which was left to stand 
until the frost overtook it, in the first week of Octo- 
ber, had ‘some of it,) reached the height of 152 feet. 
It was then cut, cured, and fed in a dry state. 

This experiment, succeeding so well, under such 
unfavourable circumstances, [ determined last year 
to try it on a something larger scale. Immediately 
after planting corn, { had two acres ploughed, which 
had, the year before, been a very beautiful white 
clover pasture; but the excessive drought had so 
destroyed the roots, that there was at this time but 
little grass of any kind on the ground. It was pre- 
pared by ploughing, and after several harrowings, 
the plough was passed and returned in the same 
furrow; manure was then lightly applied in the fur- 
row, and covered by turning a ridge with the plough, 
into the two furrows, formed by this operation, the 
seed was dropped, and the ground being in very 
fine order, it was covered with a rake, Last year, 
I thought I had covered it too deep, which was the 
reason of its being so long in coming up, this year, 
in avoiding that error, 1 ran into the opposite ex- 
treme; and by that means, and the dry weather to- 
gether, had like to have lost my crop. 

It was planted between.the tenth and sixteenth 
of May. Norain falling from this time until the 
last of Juné, there did not more than, probably 100 
stalks make thoir appearance before the Ist of July. 
Ihad determined to plough the ground and sow 
corn; but finding it appearing above ground, it was 
suffered to remain. Where too thick, it was taken 
i 3 and transplanted, between the fourth and tenth 
of the month. I was of the opinion, at the time, 
that there was about as much come up on the two 
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acres, as would have planted half an acre three feet 
apart each way. 

The grass sprung up after the rain; and a press 
of other business prevented. its receiving that at- 
tention which it ought to have had, until some of it, 
as was the case the preceding year, was almost 
overpowered; but after once clearing the ground 
there was no further difficulty. 

Un the 12th of August, thirty-five days after 
transplanting, it was from 7 to 8 feet high, when 
we began to cut for the cows; twelve of which were 
fed five times a day, and subsisted almost entirely 
won this grass until the 18th of September, when 
ve had gene over the lot. ‘That which was first cut 
vas from 4 to 5 feet high at the time we had finish 
al the crop. 

Some of the ground on which this grew, was 
gravelly, so that it was not ploughed deep enough; 
there, it did not do so well, but appeared to yield 
is proportion te the depth of the ploughing. I sup- 
pose the ground would have produced from 30 to 35 
bishels of corn to the acre. 

I can form no accurate estimate of the product 
of the second crop. Some was fed green, but the 
greater part was suffered to stand until the 11th of 
October, when it made a beautiful appearance. 
Where the hills were within three feet of each 
cher, it entirely covered the ground; and where 
frst cut, was from 7 to 8 feet high, and was grow- 
iig fast. But expecting frost, which would injure 
tne fodder, it was cut, and after lying several days 
in the sun, was carried to the barn. There were 
twelve cart-loads carried in; great difficulty was ex- 
jerienced in curing it at this season of the year. 

In order to form an estimate of the comparative 
talue of this grass, it was submitted to analysis, 
and the following results were obtained. 

One hill was taken, which was rather under a 
nedium size; it contained forty-six stalks 9 feet 
ligh, (there were other hills of eighty stalks 10 feet 
high;) at the same time it weighed, in a green state. 








154. pounds; after Jying severgl days in the sun, 
some of*i@ wasdaid of the top of 2 Franklin stove, 
in which fire was kept for twenty-four hours, 

1440 grains lost in drying in this way 500 grains; 
being submitted to analysis, it produced 120 grains 
of soluble, or nutritive matter. 

An acre of ground, planted in hills 3 feet apart 
each way— 

lbs. lbs. T. cwt. q. lbs 

Would give, . 4840) 154—75020—33 9 3 8 

Loss by drying, 25666=11 9 O 18 

Dry fodder, 49354=22 0 2 18 

Nutritious matter, 6744 

If planted early, the second crop would be fully 
equal to the first, and would give— 

lbs. T. cwt. q. lbs. 

Of green fodder, . 66 19 2 16 

Nutritious matter, . 12498 

The following table will shew, at one view, the 
relative value of some of the most common grasses 
and roots; and if their results be compared with 
the table given in your 7th vol. p. 355, their value 
in fattening cattle may be seen. 





2 green | dry | Nutri-| 
weight |weight) tious | 
per acre|p. acre} mat- | 
lbs. | lbs, | ter. 
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Trifolium pratense (red clover)} 49005/12251) 1914)1-29 
Lucerne, . ° ° ° 70785\28314) 1659)1-53 
Trifolium Macrorhizum, . 98010) — 4211)1-23 
Potatoes, 200 bushels per acre,| 9000; — | 1800)1-5 
Mangel Wurtzel, 750 do. do. | 33750) — | 4589/1-8 
Common Turnips, 300, do. do. 13500) —_ 567) 1-24 
27000' — | 1728|1-15 


Ruta Baga, 600 do. do 
Guinea Grass, . ° P 

From the experiments of the Duke of Bedford, it 
appears that the Trifolium macrorhizum, is a grass 








150040 98708!12498'I-'2 








worthy of attention; and if our naval officers were 
requested to make inquiry for it in the Mediterra- 
nean, perhaps it or be obtained. 

In order to avoid the difficulty arising from the 
slow growth at first, which enables the weeds to 
over-reach it, [ am this year raising it in hot beds, 
and have it now nearly ready to plant out, which 
can be done at leisure; and having the ground new- 
ly prepared, and by insuring every hill to take be- 
fore the weeds start, as to entirely shade the ground 
and require little or no cultivation. By this method 
I hope to be able to perfect the seed in great abun- 
dance. Last summer, seed was brought to perfec- 
tion only on the south side of the spike. 

E. AYRES. 





ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 9. 


Extracts from G. Sinclair’s Hortus Gramineus—with 

— notes and observations, by a Correspon- 

ert, 
(Continued from page 67.) 

‘Poa pratensis, Smooth-stalked Meadow-grass.” 

Bey rss character—Panicle spreading; spikets 
four-flowered; florets lanceolate, five-ribbed, con- 
nected by a web; stipula short and obtuse; stem 
and leaves smooth; root creeping, perennial. Sm. 
Engl. Fl. vi. 125. 

“Obs. This grass is distinguished from the Poa 
trivialis, rough-stalked meadow-grass, by i(s strong 
creeping roots, sheaths of the straw being smooth; 
whereas in the P. trivialis, the sheaths are rough to 
the touch: the sheath-scale is blunt; in the Poa tri- 
vialis it is pointed: the leaves are blunt; those of the 
P. trivialis are acuminate. E. Bot. 1073. Hort. 
Kew i. p. 155. Curt. Lond. Native of Byitain. 

“The proportional value in which the grass of 
the latter-math exceeds that of the grass at the 
time the seed is ripe, is as 7 to 6. The value of 
the latter-mathand seed crop are equal. This grass 
is therefore ‘of least value at the time the seed is 
ripe; a lgss of more than one-fourth part of the 
whole emopis sustained, if not cut till that period: 
the culms are then dry, and the root leaves in a 
sickly decaying state; those of the latter-math, on 
the contrary, are green and succulent. This spe- 
cies sends forth flowering straws but once in the 
season, anc these being the most valuable part of 
the plant for the purposes of hay, and considering 
the superior value of the latter-math over that of 
the seed crop, it will appear from these properties 
to be well adapted for permanent pasture. There 
are, however, many other grasses highly superior 
to this one: it comes early in the spring, but the 
produce is inconsiderable, compared to many other 
grasses; its strong creeping roots exhaust the soil 
very much: after midsummer the herbage is slow 
in growth alter being cropped. It is the property 
of all creeping roots to scourge the soil, and when 
plants with fibrous roots can be substituted in the 
place of those, with an equal prospect of advantage 
in regard to early growth, produce and nutritive 
qualities, it will be found to repay the labour with 
interest. As the chicf property that gives value to 
this grass is early growth, it will be of use to com- 
pare the merits of two other grasses which possess 
this property of early growth in common with it. 


lbs. per Acre. 


nutritive matter, 672 


«“Anthoxanthum odoratum, Sweet-scent- 

ed vernal grass, at the tirae of fower- 

ing, affords of nutritive matter, 122 
At the time the seed is ripe, uflords of ] 

° : . - $i 

The produce of latter-moth affords of 

nutritive matter, F : A ‘ aso | 
“Poa pratensis. Smootk-stalked meadow. grass, 

as above, affords of nutritive matter, 590 








*Commonly called Spear-grass in the United States. 
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The weight of nutritive matter, by which 
the produce of the sweet-scented vernal 
exceeds that of the smooth stalked mea- 
dow-grass, is therefore ‘ : ‘ 

«Poa trivalis. Rough-stalked meadow- 
grass, at the time of flowering, aflords 

of nutritive matter, . , : . 283) 

At the time the seed is ripe, affords of | 

nutritive matter, , . , . 336 > 792 
The produce of latter-math affords of 

nutritive matter, ‘ ; . 228 
“Poa pratensis. As before. ; ; 590 

The weight of nutritive matter, in which the 
produce of the Poa trivialis exceeds that 
of the Poa pratensis, ia . . A 202 

«Besides this superiority of produce, the .4nthox 
anthum odoratum and Poa trivialis have fibrous 
roots, which impoverish the soil in.a far less degree. 
The Poa pratensis cannot therefore justify its claim 
to a place in the composition of the best natural 
pastures, and on this account should be carefully 
avoided, as an unprofitable plant for that purpose. 
It flowers in the beginning of June, and ripens the 
seed in the beginning of Suly. In the best perma- 
nent pastures the smooth stalked meadow grass is, 
according to all my observations, present; but in a 
much smaller proportion than almost any other 
species of the proper grasses.” : 

It is the opinion of some respectable American 
boranists, that the plant called green-grass, which is 
so much esteemed by the farmers of this country, 
is only a variety of the Poa pratensis—perhaps the 
P. angustifolia of the present work, If they are 
essentially the same plant, our farmers hold it in 
much higher estimation than Mr. Sinclair appears 
to do. ‘The great length and luxuriance of the ra- 
dical leaves, where the soil is good, and the avidity 
with which cattle feed on them, render it a most 
valuable pasture. It is rarely, if ever, cultivated 
artificially with us; but in fertile ils, which are 
not too frequently broken up by the plough it suc- 
ceeds the artificial grasses, as the latter run out. 
The culms, or stems of the spear-grass, are said to 
furnish the best materials for the manuiacture ol 
imitation Leghorn hats. 
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“Poa trivialis. Rough-stalked Meadow-grass. 

“Specific character—Panicle rather spreading, 
spikets three-flowered; florets lanceolate, five-ribbed 
connected by a web, stipula oblong; stem and leaves 
roughish; root fibrous. Sm. Engl. Fl. ip. 124. 

“Obs. The great roughness of the culms and 
leaves manifested when drawn between the fingers, 
the sharp pointed sheath-scule, and the librous root, 
so conspicuous in this species, sufficiently distin- 
guish it from the Poa pratensis. 

“The proportional value in which the grass of 
the latter-math exceeds that of the flowering crop, 
is as $ to 2, and that of the seed crop as 12 to 11. 

“Here then is a satisfactory proof of the supe- 
rior value of the crop at the time the seed is ripe, 
and of the consequent Joss sustained by taking it 
when in flower; because, in this instance, the weight 
of each crop is nearly the same, and the latter-math 
which would be produced in the time that is taken 
up in perfecting the seed, is infinitely less than that 
of many other species of grass where the loss of 
latter-math, ander such circumstances, would far 
outweigh any superiority of the nutritive qualities 
of the crop at the time the seed is ripe, if such su- 

riority was great, which is seldom found. 

“The weight of b aay at from grass of the 
flowering crop is muct than that which is per- 
formed by an equal weight of the grass of the seed 
crop. In Mr. Young’s Annals of Agriculture, we 
are informed, that so oy > as the year 1785, 
Mr. Boys, of Betshanger, ent, a farmer of the 
highest reputation, » *t much expense, and 


several years’ attention, from tventy to thirty bush- 
els of the seed of this grass, Waich he then offered 


for sale at three shillings per pound. He says that 
it makes a very fine thick turf, and will produce a 
great quantity of very excellent from moist 
rich soils, He used the straw after the seed was 
threshed, instead of hay, for his riding horses, and 
they preferred it to his best meadow hay. To have 
the land covered thick, more than seven pounds ef 
seed should be sown to the acre. Dr. Smith ob- 
serves that it does not bear the frost so well, ner 
does it shoot so early in the spring, as the Poa pre- 
tensis; but when the weather becomes warm enough 
to make grasses in general shoot, this grows fastet, 
and produces a greater crop of bottom leaves thai 
most others. The experiments above detailed wert 
made before I met with the observations of Mi 
Young and Dr. Smith, just quoted, and all my ob 
servations tend to confirm those opinions concern 
ing this grass, except as regards its fitness to fora 
a pasture of itself, stated by Mr. Boys. 
“The superior produce of this Poa over many 
other species, its highly nutritive qualities, the sez- 
sons in which it arrives at perfection, and the 
marked partiality which oxen, horses, and sheep 
have for it, are merits which distinguish it as one 
of the most valuable of those grasses which affect 
moist rich soils and sheltered situations: but on dr} 
exposed situations it is altogether inconsiderable, t 
yearly diminishes, and ultimately dies off, not un 
frequently in the space of four or five years. Its pro 
duce* is always much greater when combined wit) 
other grasses than when cultivated by itself: with | 
proper admixture it will nearly double its produce 
though on the same soil,so much it delights ij 
shelter. Those spots in pastures that are mod 
closely eaten down, consist, for the most part, d 
this grass: Ihave examined many pastures wit 
this view, and have always found it the case whert 
this grass was more predominant. From all which 
it appears, that the Pua trivialis, though highly 
valuable as a permanent pasture grass on rich ani 
sheltered svils, is but little adapted for the alternate 
husbandry, and unprofitable for any purpose on 
dry exposed situations. It flowers tuwards the end 
of June, and ripens the seed in the middie of July.” 

It is difficult to determine, from the account here 
given, whether this may not be the plant known by 
the name of green grass,in our country. The plates 
in Mr. Sinclair’s work are not executed in the best 
manner, and do not enable us to decide. 

(To be continued.) 


VALUE OF SUUTHDOWN SHEEP. 
‘estchester, 5th mo., 9, 1827. 
Esteemep Frienn, 

There has a case occurred with me, proving the 
value of these sheep as quick feeders, at any age, 
to surpass that of any other breed that has ever 
been introduced into this country, combining with 
it a good fine fleece. 

Last fall I paid my friend John Hare Powel a 
visit, and as we were looking at his flock of sheep 
he observed to me, that there was a full blood South. 
down lamb that had become sickly and had forsaken 





*According to the account which is given of this 
grass by Mr. Swayne, io Dr. Withering’s Arrangement 
of British Plants, it is the famous Orcheston grass. I 
am surprised to find it remarked of this grass, so long 
back as 1681, that ‘‘at Maddington, in Wiltshire, about 
nine miles from Salisbury, grows a grass, in a smail plot 
of meadow ground, which grass in some years grows to 
a prodigious length, sometimes twenty-four feet long, 
but not in height, as is usually reported; the length 
being caused by the washing of a sheep-down, that the 
rain in a hasty shower brings with it much of the sheep 
dung over the meadow; so that in such springs as are 
not subject to such showers, this grass thriveth not so 
well.” — Worlidge. The report of a grass growing twen- 
ty-four feet in height must have excited no ordinary at- 





tention. 





‘ts dam: that he would not be able to raise it: ; 
thought I could raise it, | might have it ae 

I took the lamb, kept it through the winter on 
potato and apple parings from the kitchen, it reco. 
vered from its weakness, but was taken with the 
scab and lost all its wool. { got it cured of this 
disease, which left it quite thin of flesh. Five weeks 
ago I put it in a pasture, which had not grown much 
until within about three weeks; the lamb has now 
become so fat, that the farmers who have seen it, 
consider it in danger of dying with it. The lamb, 
I believe to be between eight and nine months old: 
an age at which no other breed that | am acquaint. 
ed with, can be fattened ip treble the time, even 
with using every means in our power. 

Thine, &c. JUS. KERSEY. 

To J. S, Sxinner. « 





KNOW Ul 
BOOK-KNOWLEDGE IN AGRICULTURE. 
_ Agricultural knowledge, like all other knowledge, 
is founded on oafidace. Experience is the result 
of experiments. If we derive our knowledge sole- 
ly from our experience, it it, of course, be very 
limited. If we call to our Rid the experience of 
others, our knowledge is thereby extended. The 
experience of others can only be obtained by ob- 
servation, conversation, and reading. What we 
obtain, by reading may, howéver, include every 
othe ormation. ‘Thus—aA. finds out by expe- 
rience, or by the results of divers experiments, the 
best mode of destroying bugs or caterpillars. A. 
obtains his knowledge from the fountain head, his 
own experience. A. observes one of his neighbours 
in the successful — of a process for destroyin 
bugs and caterpillars. In this case he obtains usefu 
knowledge, by means of observation, from the expe- 
rience of another. A. communicates this process to 
B. by the word of mouth. B. then obtains his por- 
tion of useful knowledge by means of conversation. 
Thus far all goes on swimmingly. But A. or B. 
takes into his head to write down the particulars of 
said process for destroying bugs or caterpillars; 
posts it off to the printer, who sends it all abroad 
on newspaper wings. The thing now begins to 
look a little suspicious, and many who would be- 
lieve the verbal statements of farmer A. or farmer 
B. have their doubts about the matter, when they 
see their remarks in print. The information whic 
has been subjected to the press, begins to appear 
too much like book-farming, and C. like a block- 
head, as he is, refuses to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages it proffers, because he does not believe in 
being taught by a printer or an editor of a news- 
paper, how to manage a business he was brought 
up to. [M. E. Farmer. 





TO DESTROY THISTLES WITH SALT. 


A correspondent, in the Farmer’s Journal, who 
dates from Worcestershire, says, “I have no doubt 
that salt me! be made use of with good effect for 
destroying thistles. | have made several experi- 
ments, which have uniformly been attended with 
success. The most effectual way is, to cut off or 
bruise the thistle, and then put a smal! portion of 
salt upon it: very few will survive this treatment. 
It may be accomplished without this trouble; but 
the land should be gone over more than once, to 
see if any have escaped. Salt is also very service- 
able for destroying weeds of all kinds, say nettles, 
docks, &c. that grow around farm buildings; but 
you must be careful not to use it too near fences or 
trees, or, perchance, you may destrey those also.” 
Another correspondent confirms this; be says, “A 
small quantity of common salt, about a tea-spoon- 
ful, is taken between ‘the finger and thumb, and 
placed firmly on the centre of the thistle. In two 
or three days the thistle wiil turn quite black; and 





in eight or ten days the root and every part of it 
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will be destroyed. {I have found this a cheap and 
certain mode of clearing land from thistles. One 

rson will salt as many as four or five would cut 
up in the usual way; and with this difference, that 
salt completely destroys the weeds; whereas the 
spud merely retards them for a_ short period, to be 
ultimately more productive. The salt should be 
applied to the large thistles before the stem is put 
forth; and care should be taken that it is not drop 

d upon the grass or cinqueioil.” 
stints , ’ [Liverpool Advertiser. 
———————————————— 

HORTICULTURE. 





LIQUID MANURE. 

(From Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine, Jan. 1827.) 
On the importance of Liquid Maaure in horticulture, 

and the peculiar advantages of Soot as an ingre- 

dient for that purpose. By Mr. John Robertson, 

F. H. S—Nurseryman, Kiikenny. 

Amongst the many advantages which horticul- 
ture has derived from Mr. Knight’s enlightened ap- 
plication of science to its practice, we may reckon 
as not the Jeast im; ortant, his earvest and repeated 
recommendation of liquid manures. In general, li- 

uid manures have not had that importance attach- 
ed to them by gardeners which they merit. They 
may at all times be resorted to with advantage; but, 
in a number of instances, and particularly where 
immediate effect is required, no other manure cas 
be so well applied. ‘To enumerate their uses and 
preparation, however, would demand more consi 
deration than I am enabled to bestow; my present 
object being solely to point out a material for the 
purpose, which | have long availed myself of with 
success, though it seems to have been overlooked 
by most gardeners—it is soot. 

Sir H. Davy characterizes soot as “a powerful 
manure, possessing ammoniaca! salt, empyreumatic 
oil, and charcoal, which is capable of being ren- 
dered soluble by the action of oxygen, or pure vital 
air;” all which component parts rank bigh as nutri- 
tious or stimulant mansres. On meadows I have 
used soot with great advantage in substance, and 
though sown by ‘e hand, ove dressing gave me 
always heavy czops of hay for two successive sea- 
sons; but this is a wasteful mode of applying it, a 
great proportion of its ammonia, one of its most 
active ingredients, being volatilized and dissipated 
in the atmosphere. When dissolved in water there 
is no waste: it is all available, and for borticultural 
purposes | have mostly used it in that state, mixing 
it up in the proportion of about six quarts of sovt 
to a hogshead of water. Asparagus, peas, and a 
variety of other vegetables, | have manured witb it 
with as much effect as if I bad used solid dung; 
but to plants in pots, particularly pines, I have 
found it admirably well adapted: when watered 
with it, they assume a deep healthy green, and grow 
strong and luxuriant. I generally use it and clean 
water alternately, and always overhead in summer, 
but except for the purpose of cleansing, it might 
be used constantly with advantage; and though I 
cannot speak from my own experience, never hav- 
ing had either scale or bug on my pines, (pine ap- 
ples,) yet I think it highly probable, as the ammo- 
nia it contains is known to be destructive to these 
insects in a state of gas or vapour, that in a liquid 
State, if it does not totally destroy them, yet that it 
will in a great degree check their progress. 

Uther materials for liquid manures are Often diffi- 
cult to procure, and tedious in their preparation; 
but soot, sufficient for the gardener’s purposes, is 
almost every where at hand, and in a few minutes 
prepared. 

Were gardeners more generally aware that no 
manures can be taken up in a state of solidity by 
plants as food, and that they can only be absorbed 


by them ina gaseous or liquid state, to which all 
solid manures applied must be previously reduced, 
before any benefit can be derived from them, they 
would in many cases facilitate the process, by using 
them in a liquid state. In houses (green and hot- 
houses,) where the rains have not access, it appears 
'@ me superior to any other mode of administering 
manure to trees. 

Kilkenny, Jugust 24, 1826. 

| Quere-—Has any system been adopted for col 
lecting at one or more depositories, the soot of this 
and other large cities? Might it not be easily done 
through the superiatendants of chimney-sweepers? 
Would not every householder give the soot asa 
perquisite to the pour beings destined to this miser- 
able service? Enough might be collected to ma- 
nure an immense quantity of garden ground—or 
might not the ladies use it with great advantage on 
their flower pots?—Ep.) 


[We are here reminded of the following passage 
from one of the very amusing and instructive let- 
ters of Mr. Carter—dated at 

Pisa, April 13, 1826. 

“Thence the coachman, taking a hint from his 
vehicle, which in speed was likely to outstrip his 
horses, hurried us dewn a steep declivity mto the 
vale of the Serchio, winding through a broad and 
verdant champaign, under the walls of Lucca.— 
This stream is more like a river, or in other words, 
less like a torrent, than any. one that had been seen 
since leaving France. It rolls on through its gay 
and flowery borders with a broad, rapid, but silent 
current. From its bridge, a straight, spacious ave- 
nue, lined with trees, leads to the gates of the city. 

‘The fields on either hand are so many gardens, 
every fuot of which is manured and cultivated to 
the highest degree, by an overstocked population. 
Not a tendril of the vine, not a plant, nor a blade 
of corn is suffered to be out of its place, or to oc- 
cupy more ground than is just sufficient for its sup- 
port. ‘The peasantry of both sexes are always in 
the fields, sometimes apparently only to watch the 
growth of plants under their charge, which they 
ieed and nurse with more care than they do their 
children, They miz manure with water in casks, 
forming a sort of nutritious pap, which" they ladle 
out daily in exact proportions, for the food of vege 
tables. ‘I'o the American farmer, who is lord of 
hi. hundred or his thousand acres, this exactness 
might seem piddiing business; but here it is abso- 
lutely necessary, that every rood should maintain 
its man. It would take but few such farms, as are 
found in the interior of New York, to cover the 
whoie duchy ef Lucca, which contains only 320 
square miles, more than half of which consists of 
barren mountains, incapable of tillage. Yet this 
territory has a population of 120,000, who depend 
chiefly on the cultivation of the soil for support. 
The richness of the landscape bears ample testimo- 
ny to their honest industry, and to the utmost nice- 
ty in the mode of culture. Females who never saw 
festoons of siik or damask, are engaged in adjust- 
ing festuons of vines, stretching from tree to tree 
in waving and graceful wreaths, 


PRINCE'S BOTANIC GARDEN. 

{We find in the January number of the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine and Register of Rural and Do- 
mestic Improvement, published in London, the tol- 
lowing notice of Mr. Prince’s Linnwan Botanic Gar- 
den, at New York.) 

“Linnean Botanic Garden, Flushing, near New 
York, Feb. 14th, 1826.—We have received an ac- 
count of this extensive establishment from its pro- 

rietor, Mr. Prince, that we cannot but think will 
gratifying to our readers, The efforts of Ame- 
ricans in every useful art are gigantic like their 





country. “This establishment,’ Mr. Prince observes, 





‘is so much larger and more extensive than any 
other, or than all others combined in America, that 
I have no doubt it would be matter of surprise to 
you in so new a country. The collection of young 
fruit trees, plants and flowers, alone, covers 32 
acres compactly filled. The green-houses are 200 
feet by 30. The number of species and varieties 
exceeds 8000. The collection of oranges is the 
best known out of Italy, and the collection of fruits 
equal to any in the world, having culled the most 
select from Brussels, the north of France, Paris and 
its vicinity, and Marseilles and the rest of the south 
of France. Those offered for sale as very select, 
after rejecting several hundred kinds of European 
inferior varieties, are as follows: apples, 172 varie- 
ties; pears, 202; plums, 140; cherries, 76, apricots, 
25; peaches, 84; nectarines, 16; almonds, 14; quin- 
ces, 8; mulberries, 14; figs, 17; currants, 15; rasp- 
berries, 15; grapes, $45; strawberries, 21; roses, 
610; ornamental trees of the largest size, 80; ditto 
secund size, 65; ornamental shrubs, 150; evergreens, 
65; hardy vines and creepers, 68; pxonies, 41; car- 
nations, 115; Chinese chrysauthemums, 32; iris, 54 
distinct species and varieties innumerable; hardy 
herbaceous plants, above 1000 species; byacinths, 
388 varieties; tulips, 620, a yllis, 60; and other 
bulbs in proportion; oretiies 40; camellias, 
$2; and the whole collection of green-house and 
hot-house plants exceeding 2500 species. With 
regard to fruits, { have for thirty years pursued the 
principle of planting out specimen fruit trees of 
every variéty, to ascertain decisively as to their 
correctness; and | have now above 1200 varieties, 
which stand as bearing trees to afford permanently 
genuine grafts, and to show the genuine kinds to 
persons visifing the establishment. I take as my 
guide for French fruits, Duhamel, the Bon Jardi- 
nier, and the government publications. I have ori- 
ginated a great many extremely valuable fruits a 
mixture of the pollen; one of the oldest, and whic 
is of wbouf 30. years’ standing, is the Prince’s St. 
Germain, originated by my mixing the pollen of 
the Virgouleuse with the St. Germain, and it is 
known throughout our country as one of the finest 
fruits; the original tree is now full, and if I ean re- 
call it :o mind, I will send you a box of the pears 
this season. I estimate very highly the experiments 
making by the Horticultural Society; but the theo- 
ry as te the duration of fruits for a certain period, 
and thet they then become universally extinct, can 
be very easily overturned, as I will show you 
hereafier. 1am at this moment engaged in tasting 
the fruits of every section of Europe, in order to 
arrange the synonyms, and you will see when my 
pamphlet catalogue reaches you, that I have paid 
great attention to that particular.’” 





FRUIT AND FOREST TREES. 
A composition for the cure of diseases, defects, and 
injuries in all kinds of Fruit and Forest Trees, in- 


vented and practised by Wm. Forsyth, gardener to 

the King of Great Britain. 

One bushel of fresh cow dung, half a bushel of 
lime rubbish from old buildings, (that from the ceil- 
ing of old rooms is preferable,) balf a bushel of 
wood ashes, and one-sixteenth of a bushel of pit or 
river sand: the three last articles are to be sifted 
fine before they are mixed, then worked together 
well with a spade, and afterwards with a wooden 
beater, until the stuff is very smooth, like fine plas- 
ter used for the ceiling of rooms. 

All the dead, decayed, and injured part of the 
tree must be cut away to the fresh sound wood, 
leaving the surface very level, and rounding off the 
edges of the bark perfectly smooth. Lay on the 
plaster about one-eighth of an inch thick, all over 
the part so cut away, finishing off the edges as thin 
as possible, Take a quantity of dry powder of 
wood ashes, with one-sixth of the ashes of burnt 
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bones; put it into a tin box, with holes in the top,| from Europe ata price that will enable our dyers 
and shake the powders on the surface of the plas-| to bring it into general use. As the plant, however, 
ter, until the whole is covered with it, letting it re-| can be raised here much better than in England, 
main for half an hour, to absorb the moisture; then | the summer being warmer and drier, it may be cul- 
apply more powder, rubbing it on gently with the| tivated and sold at as low a price as in any other 
hand, and repeating the application of the powder,| country; there is, therefore, no impediment to its 





until the whole plaster becomes a dry, smooth sur- 
face. In all trees cut down near the ground, the dry 
powder should have an equal quantity of powder 
of alabaster mixed with it, in order the better to 
resist the dripping of trees and heavy rains. 

Where old rubbish cannot be got, substitute 
pounded chalk, or common lime, after having been 
slacked a month at least. 

When the edges of the plaster are raised up next 
the bark, care should be taken to rub it over with 
the finger, especially when moistened by rain, to 
prevent the air and wet from penetrating into the 
wound. , 

The effects of this composition have been inquir- 
ed into by the commissioners of the land revenue, 
in Great Britain, and a respectable committee of 
both houses of parliament; ten of whom viewed 
the trees which Mr. Forsyth has undertaken to re- 
novate; and were so well satisfied, that the king 
granted a reward to Mr. F. for disclosing the me- 
thod of making and yging the composition as above. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


[Though the following was intended to have a 
particular application, the suggestions it contains 
may be useful in many cases.} 

The ornamental trees, commencing on the south- 
east corner of the President’s Square, asd extending 
by the north side to the south-west, are now in a 
thriving state. ‘The object of this communication 
is to call the attention of those who have the care 
of their preservation, to the open frames placed 
round them for protection: for, notwithytanding the 
pains taken with leather and cords, to prevent the 
wearing off the bark, if left as they are, the trees 
will be destroyed. A tree must have room to grow, 
and the least play, when the winds agitate the top, 
will wear through the tender bark, weaken the 
stem, and, from the firmness of a frame inserted in 
the ground that surrounds it, it is soon broken off at 
the weakened place. ‘This has been repeateilly ob- 
served in this city. And a tree surrounded by a 
high, firm frame, even if the stem could be preserv- 
ed from wear, would be broken at the top of the 
frame by a strong wind: for until the trunk has ac- 
quired a good size, the whole length is bent by 
powerful winds. The unyielding frame brings this 
strain high up, where the body is small, and it must 
break. ‘Two remedies occur: one is to cut off the 
stakes of the frames even with the surface of the 
ground; remove the leather and cords; the frame 
will then tilt when the tree is bent: the other, to 
shorten the frames, leaving them only high enough 
to prevent the cattle from striding them for the fo- 
liage; which will equally protect them from the 
hubs of carriage wheels; and in three years the 
frames may be dispensed with entirely. F. 
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(From the N. York Statesman.) 

THE WELD PLANT AS A DYE. 

The weld plant is so valuable a dye-stuff for wool- 
lens, for drabs, browns, olives, yellows, &c. that I 
think it necessary to eall the attention of our dyers 
to its application, and of our farmers to its culti- 
vation. 
Weld, or wold, resida luteola of Linnzus, is a 
plant used by dyers to give a yellow colour. Some 
parcels of this plant have been imported; but owing 


being generally adopted by American artists. 

A small patch of weld was raised, last year, on 
Staten island, by the New York Dyeing and Print- 
ing Establishment. I have a crop now growing 
there, in connection with that company, from seed 
which I caused to be imported last spring. It was 
necessary to import the seed, because that which 
comes with the plant will not reproduce, owing to 
its being drawn for use before the seed is ripe. 
Fifty pounds of seed will be imported next spring, 
early enough for sowing; and as two quarts is suffi- 
cient to plant an acre, it may be tried without much 
loss to the agriculturist. 

That nothing may be wanting to facilitate the 
use and cultivation of this valuable dye drug, i shall 
point out to our dyers its most prominent proper- 
ties, and to our agriculturists the mode of cultivat- 
ing it. 

The colour obtained from weld is more perma- 
nent, with the common mordants, alum, cream or 
crude tartar, than any other yellow dye. The co 
lour it gives is also mere delicate than any other; 
but its chief superiority consists in the property it 
possesses, in a very superior degree, of imparting 
a great softness to the woollens dyed with it. Our 
manufacturers cannot but be aware of the advan- 
tage of using such dyes as will give a softness to 
their wool, in preference to others which from their 
astringency, have the effect of giving a harsh feel 
to their fabrics. So much are Nee Ea wool dy- 
ers impressed with the superiority of weld over any 
other yellow dye, that they use it in all furnace colours 
that will admit of it, though it cost them more than 
double the price of other dyes for which it is sub- 
stituted. The drabs dyed with weld are more per- 
manent, and the colours more delicate, than from 
any other yellow. The olive browns and greens, 
and the bronze greens, are in every way superior, 
as it respects their brilliancy and permanency.— 
When used for wool colours, the wool is found to 
work softer and better in every subsequent opera- 
tion. 

Weld is greatly preferred to all other substances 
in giving the lively green lemon yellow. “It is 
much used by the London and French paper stain- 
ers. Diffuse any quantity of fine whiting in boiling 
water, add to it one ounce of alum for every pound 
of whiting, and stir these materials well together, 
till the gas isdisengaged. Boil in a separate vessel 
some weld, with water just sufficient to cover it for 
fifteen minutes, filter the yellow decoction, and mix 
it with the whiting and alumine. The precipitate 
is used for staining of paper.” 

The soils most suitable are of the fertile mellow 
kinds, whether of the loamy, sandy or gravelly 
sorts; but it may be grown with success on such as 
are of a poorer quality. In fact a light quick soil, 
approaching to the sandy, is the best; for the small- 
er the plants, provided they blossom well, the bet- 
ter. A soil rather moist, but mellow, seems the 
most suitable and proper for it. 

It is necessary in the preparation of the ground, 
that there should be a tolerable degree of fineness 
produced in the mould of the soil, which may be 
effected by repeated ploughings, given in the more 
early spring months, and suitable harrowing. The 
surface of the land in the seed furrow should be 
left as level as possible, that the seed should be dis- 

rsed more evenly over it, and with greater regu- 

arity and exactness. 

From two quarts to a gallon is sufficient seed for 
an acre, according to circumstances, when sown 
alone; but when sown with other crops, a little 








to its excessive bulkiness, it never can be brought 


with a little sand, or some such material, at the 
time of sowing it, to render it capable of being 
sown more evenly. It may be put in in the spring, 
or in the latter end of summer, as the beginning of 
August. 

In Norfolk, England, it is sown with other crops. 
When sown with other crops, such as barley, buck- 
wheat, beans, peas, clover, or grass seeds, it is usu- 
ally put in after them; in some cases immediately, 
in others not till some time has elapsed. 

The plants do not usually run to stalk till the 
second year; it is ripe by the first of June. Afler 
they have Sionenel: just as the last begins to fall 
off, the plants are pulled; they may be set up in 
small handfuls to dry in the field. at which is 
left for seed should be pulled as soon as the seeds 
are pee and set up to dry, and then Leat out for 
use; for if the plants are left too long, the seeds 
will scatter. 

Any farmer or dyer desirous of raising the weld 
plant can be supplied with seed, by the first of April 
next, by applying to Wm. Partridge, 45 Fulton-st. 
It is requested that those who may raise it, will 
leave a portion of the plant for seed, in order to 
prevent the necessity of importing, and that it may 
be naturalized to the climate. 

HOPSON. 





BEDS AND BEDSTEADS. 


There is not a single article of furniture in a 
house, which if good, contributes so much to the 
comfort and refreshment of the family, as the bed. 
i is, therefore, to be regretted that from the influ- 
ence of habit and fashion, the bed is so rarely fitted 
to secure the soothing and invigorating effects which 
it might be made to produce. As it is now con- 
structed, it frequently produces languor and rest- 
Jessness, instead of refreshment and repose. The 
bedstead has high posts and curtains, and is cover- 
ed with feathers, the curtains deprive the sleeper 
of fresh air, end the feathers, like false friends, sur- 
round, incommode, and exhaust one while he trusts 
them, but desert him most at the very point of pres- 
sure, where support is most needed. 

Whoever wishes to passe a rational couch for 
sleep, should first provide hinxelf with a proper 
bedstead; and the best support of txe recumbent bo- 
dy which science has yet devised, is Adams’ bedstead. 
It is neat, strong, and portable; easily put up and 
taken down. By means of the swelled beam, lever, 
and ratchet wheel, the sacking bottom is easily kept 
tight, and most tight and level where the incumbent 
weight is the greatest. This we have never seen 
done by any other contrivance.—The next best hed- 
stead, is one made like this, excepting the sacking, 
in place of which it has slats, or slips of some elas- 
tic wood, as pine, &e. 

And here it is proper to remark, in the first place, 
that the want of feathers is altogether artificial, 
arising from a disregard of the physical and moral 
well-being of infants and children—and he who has 
had the good fortune never to have been accustom- 
ed-to a feather bed, will never in health need, or 
desire one, nor in sickness, excepting in cases of 
great morbid irritation, or excessive sensibility, or 
some local disease in which the pressure of a firm 
or elastic substance might occasion pain. But 
when a rational regard to the preservation of health 
shall pervade the community, feathers will no more 
be used without necessity, or medical advice, than 
ardent spirit will be swallowed without the same 
necessity or advice. The physician has frequent 
occasion to see persons who are heated, sweated, 
and enfeebled by sleeping on feathers,—rising in 
the morning, as if from a fit of sickness,—enervated, 
dispirited, relaxed, and miserable. 

But if feathers are to be disearded, what shall we 
substitute in their place? We answer, hair, corn- 





more may be required, which should be blended 





husks, and straw; either of which will be found sv- 
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perior to feathers, so soon as their good qualities 
shall be demonstrated by — We feel a 
right to speak with some confidence on this subject; 
for we have slept soundly on straw, hay, on a mat- 
tress of tow, and on hair.—and have tossed, and 
tumbled, and not slept on feathers. Besides this, 
we have the decided testimony of an aged male and 
female invalid, and of others in heaJth, in favour of 
the delightful, exhilarating, sleep-inviting properties 
of a six or eight inch thick, well made mattress of 
the husks of our own cornfields. The habits which 
lead to the confirmation and preservation of health, 
are as likely to become pleasant, as those which are 
so tenaciously held, though opposed to health. This 
is the natural reward which forms a part of the 
moral government of the Supreme Being, attendant 
on a right beginning and continuance in whatever 
relates to the improvement of eur corporeal, intel- 
lectual, or moral nature. 

Curtains, besides obliging the enveloped to 
breathe the same air six or eight times, which ought 
to pass through the lungs but once, have occasioned 
many human beings and human dwellings to be 
burnt; but who can testify that they ever did any 
good? So long as the body is duly covered, and 

rotected, and warmed, who was ever injured by 
Crebihite a cool and fresh, or even a cold air? 
Why then resort to curtains? 

One essential condition of good rest is the even- 
ness, or levelness of the bed. What peasant, guided 
by instinct or experience, ever thought of lying 
down on the side of a steep acclivity in order to 
sleep? We have often been twisted, and strained, 
and kept awake from the rising sides of a feather 
bed, forsaking one in the centre, and swelling up 
like two bags of cotton, one on each side, to heat, 
confine, and annoy the prisoner. Neither a mat- 
tress of husks, of straw, nor of hair, will treat one in 
this inhospitable manner. 

[Boston Medical Intelligencer. 
_ —————— 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 











NORTH CAROLINA. 


An act was passed at the last session of the Le- 
gislature, directing the Board for Internal Improve- 
ment to have surveyed one or more of the large 
marshes or swamps, situate between the Virginia 
line and Roanoke river, between the Virginia line 
and Albemarle sound, between the Roanoke river 
and Albemarle sound, and the Tar river and Pamp- 
tico sound, between the Roanoke and Tar rivers, 
between the Tar and Neuse rivers, between the 
Neuse and Cape-Fear rivers, between the Cape- 
Fear and Lumber rivers, and between Lumber ri- 
ver and the South Carolina line. The object of 
these surveys is to determine which of the said 
marshes it may be practicable to drain—the proba- 
ble cost of such draining—the quality of land that 
by such draining will be reclaimed for cultivation, 
and the quantity of vacant land. 

The Board is required to report to the Legisla- 
ture upon this subject, and authority is given them 
to employ one or more competent surveyors, to car- 
ry the requirements of the act into execution. Un- 
der this authority, the Board have engaged the 
services of an engineer from New York, by the 
name of Nasu, who brings the highest testimonials 
of his qualifications from Governor Clinton, with 
whom Governor Burton had corresponded on the 
subject. Mr. N. arrived in this city on Monday 
last, and will proceed immediately on his survey. 
Governor Burton has contracteé to pay him at the 
tate of $2,000 per annum until the meeting of the 
Legislature, when his salary cad bé fixed by law. 

Mr. Brazier set out last week to agrvey one of the 
swamps near the South Carolina lige. So that we 
hope, in the course of the presept summer, the 
Board will be able, by the united exertions of these 


gentlemen, to obtain all the information on thi§ 
subject, required by the act of the last Legislature. 
(Ral. Register. 


NEW YORK CANAL. 


Extract from the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to cause the Great Canal to be made in the 
State of New York 
Machinery has hitherto been used, with most 

success, in the heavy business of grubbing and 

clearing. By means of an endless screw, connected 
with a roller, a cable, a wheel, and a crank, one 
man is able to bring down a tree of the largest size, 
without any cutting abont its roots. For this pur- 
pose, these means are all, except the cable, com- 
bined in a small but very strong frame of wood and 
iron- This frame is immoveably fastened on the 
ground, at the distance of perhaps one hundred feet 
from the foot of the tree, around the trunk of which, 
fifty or sixty feet up, one end of the cable is secured, 
the other being connected with the roller. When 
this is done, the man turns the crank, which suc 

cessively moves the screw, the wheel, and the roller, 
on which, as the cable winds up, the tree must 
gradually yield, until, at length, it is precipitated by 
the weight of its top. The force which may be 
exerted in this way upon a-tree, is irresistible, as 
with the principle of the wheel and the screw, by 
the application of the cable at a point so far from 
the ground, it unites also that of the lever. 

There is no grubbing so difficult and expensive, 
by the common methods, as that of sound, green 
stumps; and as our citizens west of Utica, are every 
day multiplying these evidences of their industry, 
it was desirable to discover some easier means of 
eradicating them. Such means have been found; 
but the cost of machinery, in which they partly 
consist, would forbid the use of them in pA nd 
cases. ‘Two strong whecls, siwtcen feet in diameter, 
are made and connected together by a round axle- 
tree, twenty inches thick, and thirty feet long; be- 
tween these wheels, and with its spokes inseparabl 
framed into their axle-tree, another wheel is placed, 


' | fourteen feet in diameter, round the rim of which a 


rope is several times passed, with one end fastened 
through the rim, and with the other end loose, but 
in such a condition as to produce a revolution of the 
wheel whenever it is pulled. 

This apparatus is so moved 9s to have the stump, 
on which it is intended to operate, midway between 
the largest «heels, and nearly under the axle-tree; 
and these wheels are so braced as to remain steady. 
A very strong chain is hooked, one end to the body 
of the stump, or its principal root, and the other to 
the axle-tree. The power of horses or oxen is then 
applied to the loose end of the rope above mention- 
ed, and as they draw, a rotary motion is communi- 
cated through the smallest wheel to the axle-tree, 
on which, as the chain hooked to the stump winds 
up, the stump itself is gradually disengaged from 
the earth in which it grew. After this disengage- 
ment is complete, the braces are taken from the 
large wheels, which then afford the means of re- 
moving that stump out of the way, as well as of 
transporting ¢he apparatus where it may be made 
to bear on another. ‘he expense of the wheels, 
axle.tree, chain, and rope, is about two hundred 
and fifty dollars; and with them, in this way, seven 
hands and a pair of borses, can grub from thirty to 
to forty large stumps in aday. A few stumps have 
been found to require the strength of four horses 

The gain of power by this machinery, is some- 
what more than eight fold, with very little loss by 
friction. 

Great obstruction to the excavation has been 
offered by the small roots and fibres which over 
spread the surface, and every where penetrate the 
top soil of timbered land. A plough has been in- 





vented for cutting up these, greatly superior to the 





one in common use. It is very narrow or thin, and 
consists of a piece of iron much heavier than a com- 
mon plough, strongly connected at its upper edge 
with the beam, and in the rear with the handle, both 
of which are of the usual construction. The front 
edge of the iron, where the cutting is to be done, is 
covered with steel, well sharpened, and shaped like 
the front of a coulter, except that it retreats more 
as it rises to the beam. ‘The lower edge is made 
smooth, and ey thickens as it extends back 
towards the handle, to about four inches, Two 


yoke of oxen will draw this utensil through any roots 
not exceeding two inches in diameter; and by mov- 
ing it at short intervals, through the surface of any 
ground to be excavated, the small roots and fibres 
are so cut up as to be easily picked and harrowed 
out of the way of the shovel and scraper. 





RAIL-ROADS. 
ESTEEMED F Rien, ‘estchester, 5th mo. 9, 1827. 

As the spirit for forming rail-roads appears to be 
general, and the work likely to go on to a great ex- 
tent, I have one idea to propose to those concerned 
in it, not knowing whether it has ever been thought 
of or put in practice, or even possible to put in 
practice to a certainty; yet as it appears plausible, 
though I do not claim it as my own, I have thought 
proper to communicate it, (and let it go for what it 
is worth,) by giving the outlines, leaving the minutia 
for those engaged in that way. 

Build a stone wall, wide at bottom and narrow at 
top; place the rail,:or channel for the wheels to run 
in, on top of this wal; balance two carriages across 
it; support them from the outer edge by shafts hav- 
ing friction wheels on one end, running in channels 
secured to the side of the wall. 

This may answer on many parts of the road 
where stone is plenty. 

I remain, affectionately, thy friend, 
To J. S. Sxinser, JOS. KERSEY. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











ESSAY ON DRESS—No. I. 


It may be affirmed that man is born in a state of 
perfect health; for though an hereditary predisposi- 
tion renders some individuals more susceptible than 
others to peculiar diseases, yet, when the corporeal! 
organization is complete, and the degree of vitality 
sufficient to actuate the machinery of the human 
frame, an infant thus constituted and endowed can- 
not be regarded in any other state than that of 
health. If it be the intention of Providence, as there 
is every reason to believe, that the animal body 
should be capable of resisting with impunity the 
impressions of heat, cold, light, air and all the other 
external agents of the world into which it is usher- 
ed at birth, it may be demanded, why this primitive 
state of health cannot be maintained? ‘The cause 
is obvious—the artificial circumstances in which so- 
ciety have placed the human race;—and as mankind 
are acquainted with no state of existence in which 
these circumstances do not operate, reason teaches 
that means should be taken to obviate their bane- 
ful influence. But, instead of listening to the dic- 
tates of reason,—rather than make himself acquaint- 
ed with the nature of his constitution, and study to 
preserve it in health and vigor,—man too often 
yields himself up to the government of ignorance 
and presumption; the first moment even in which 
he draws breath sees him placed under the control 
of individuals totally ney wy to the important 
charge of preserving the infant constitution in its 
original state, and aiding its progress to maturity. 
fn support of this general remark, let us trace the 
management of the infant from its birth, and ex- 
amine how far its dress, its food, its exercise, and 
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its education, as generally adopted in this country, 
are calculated to promote the growth and health of 
the body, and to unfold, in accordance with these, 
the faculties of the mind. 

Dress.—No sooner is an infant born and placed 
in the hands of the nurse, frequently an individual 
who has taken on herself the office she holds because 
age has unfitted her for every other occupation, 
than it is clothed in a manner materially to oppress 
and interrupt the functions of life. ‘The body is 
first rolled in several: yards of flannel bandage, the 
tightness of which is regulated by the discretion of 
the nurse; over this is placed a shirt, with sleeves, 
then a body or soft stays, to which is attached a 
petticoat; and, lastly, a gown or frock, furnished 
also with sleeves. ‘The head is covered with-one 
or more caps, the outermost of which, generally or 
namented with a profusion of lace, is kept on with 
a strap or tapes applied under the chin. I must 
contend, that such a mode of clothing an infant as 
is generally adopted, at so early an age,is incon- 
sistent with the comfort of the child, injurious to 
health, and in every respect irrational. 1 am, how- 
ever, ready to admit, that this mode of dressing a 
child is highly rational, compared with the custom 
of swathing still practised in some parts of Europe; 
but, because English women are now too enlighten- 
ed to permit a babe to be bandaged into the simili- 
tude of an Egyptian mummy, and bound down on 
a board, are they to remain insensible to any fur- 
ther improvement? Certainly not; and I appeal to 
their geod sense and maternal feeling, whetber it be 
not of more importance to appropriate the clothing, 
both as regards quality and fomn, to the nature of 
the child’s habit in the first month, at least, of its 
life, than to torture it by adorning it as a block, to 
exhibit to advantage the work pf the milliner and 
the lace maker How, then, | hear many a mother 
anxiously inquiring, is an infant to be clothed? 
will endeavonr to instruct her; and if she closes her 
ears against the foolish remarks of the nurse, and 
listens without prejudice, I have little doubt of being 
able to convince her of the propriety of my plan. 

All that a child requires, so far as regards clothing 
in the first morth of its existence, is a simple cover- 
ing for the trunk and extremities of the body, made 
of a material soft and agreeable to the skin, and 
which can retain, in an equable degree, the animal 
temperature. These qualities are to be found in 
perfection in fine flannel; and | recommend that 
the only clothing, for the first month or six weeks, 
be a square piece of flannel, large enough to involve 
fully, and overlapping the whole of the babe, with 
the exception of the head, which for reasons which 
I shall presently state, should be left totally uncover- 
ed. This wrapper should be fixed by a button near 
the breast, and left so loose as to permit the arms 
and legs to be freely stretched and moved in every 
direction. It should be succeeded by a loose flannel 
gown, with sleeves, which should be worn till the 
end of the second month; after which, this may be 
chan to the common clothing used for children 
of this age. Whoever adopts this form of dress, 
will be gratified by observing the easy, unrestrained 
movements of the infant; and shall escape the mise- 
ry of hearing the screams which now always ac- 
company the operation of dressing and undressing 
every child. No chafings from friction can possibly 
occur, and the insensible perspiration being pro 
moted over the whole body, the sympathy between 
the stomach and skin is maintained in such a state 
as to promote the healthy function of the former, 
and, consequently, to preserve the latter from the 
attack of eruptions, depending on a depraved dizes- 
tion, not less than on checked perspiration. It is, 
indeed, distressing to observe the manner in which 
the chests and arms of vety young children are ex- 
posed, and the suffering, in cold weather, to which 
this custom subjects them, even when it is product- 
ive of no greater evil. 


As I strenuously recommend the preservation of 
the warmth of the truok and of the extrewities, it 
is natural to inquite why the head is to be left un- 
covered? To explain this apparent inconsistency, 
itis proper to inform my readers that the head is 
the part of the child most perfected, and more [reely 
supplied with blood than the extremities,—a citcum 
stance depending on the mode in which the child is 
furnished with the maternal blood before birth, and 
the fetal circulation. Though this determination of 
blood to the head be natural, and productive of po 
bad consequence in a healthy infant, yet it readers 
the head more susceptible of diseases of excitement 
and increased circulation of the blood, than other 
parts of the infantile body, and thence the greater 
frequency of inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain, and of its sequel—water in the head—in in- 
fancy than at any future period of life The head, 
therefore, requires to be less clothed than the trunk 
and extremities; and, experience has confirmed the 
benefit to be expected from leaving it alivgether 
without a cap, or any other covering, except when 
the child is carried into the open air, and thea the 
bonnet or hat employed should be formed o/ the 
lightest and least Pecting materials. By attending 
to these rules, and leaving uncovered the heads of 
infants, and washing them daily with cold water, and 
at the same time regulating the diet, and keeping 
the bowels open, children syeney predisposed to 
water in the head have escaped this disease, though 
others of the same family, with whom these precau- 
tions were not observed, have fallen the victims of 
attacks. But the recommendation of this practice 
is making a powerful assault on the prejudices of 
both the mother and the nurse; and it is amusing to 
remark the obstacles which oppose its acoption, 
when it is urged by the physicians. At the first 
mention of it, the look of amazement of the mother 
is reflected by a glance of still greater astonishment 
from the nurse, who, while she appears tu be. busy 
with the affairs of the room, is liste: ing eagerly to 
the monstrous doctrine, ever and anon casting a 
look of extreme contempt on the speaker, and snio- 
thering the wrath which is ready to burst forth on 
his counsel the moment he leaves the apartment, 
“Did you ever hear the like of that? To make a 
fool of the little dear! No, no, ma’am! I knows 
better. No baby that comes through my hands 
shall never be so treated. Without a cap, forsooth! 
I wonders, indeed, what he would do with the open 
of the head? Perhaps he would not put a piece of 
flannel on that neither; I always puts two pieces. 
What would people say to see the poor child so 
served;— and all these beautiful caps, in which he 
looks so handsome, to be thrown aside? What 
would Lady Busybody and Mrs. Lackwit, and all 
the genteel ladies that visit you, dear ma’am, say? 
Poor child! you shan’t be treated so! Bless his 
pretty face!” The idea of being the object of eri- 
ticism, and the dread of appearing singular, are at 
all times powerful motives against any attempt to 
walk out of the beaten track; and when these are 
backed by long-fostered prejudices, it is not wonder- 
ful that mothers are shaken in their resolution to 
follow the advice of the physician in this matter, 
even when they are convinced that it is right; but 
when they believe that the nurse’s experience is 
paramount to what they consider the theory of the 
doctor, the decision is soon given; and, till disease 
makes its attack, the infant is produced as an in- 
stance of the sagacity of the nurse, and of the good 
taste of the mother. If there were, however, no 
other reason for disusing caps for infants but the 
improvement which it produces in the look of the 
child, | would maintain that this is a sufficient in- 
ducement. Nothing but custom can reconcile us to 
the cap, with all its lace and trumpery ornaments, 
on the beautiful head of a child; and I would ask 
any one to say candidly, whether they think the 





children in the pictures of Titian and Raffaelle, 








would be improved by having their heads covered 
with caps, instead of the silken curls, the adornment 
of nature, which cluster round their smiling faces. 
With regard to the never-failing argument, founded 
on the necessity of covering the opening of the head, 
it may be proper to inform onr fair readers, that 
this is not a defect in the head of the child, nor a 
part which requires more covering than the other 
parts of the bead, but that it is an admirable device 
of nature to facilitate the birth of the child, and to 
admit the rapid developement of the brain which 
occurs during infancy. As soon as ossification can 
take place with safety, bony matter is deposited on 
ihe edges of the bones in the vicinity of these fon- 
tenelles, or open parts, and these bones stretching 
forward till they meet, what was before only mem- 
brane becomes solid as the other parts of the skull. 
This process is not facilitated by any external cover- 
ing, nor is it possible that cold, or any disease, can 
be communicated through these membraneous parts 
of the skull, were they never to close. When the 
head is kept totally uncovered, the hair grows rapid- 
ly; dandriff and other scurfy diseases rarely attack 
the scalp; catarrhs, snuffles, and similar complaints, 
seldom show themselves; and the period of dentition, 
the most precarious in the life of an infant, passes 
without trouble. Another custom of nurses, that of 
laying children altogether under the bedclothes, so 
that the head and face are as much covered as the 
other parts of the body, cannot be too much repro- 
bated. It renders the child much more susceptible 
of cold than it would otherwise be; and many of the 
instances of thrush, and the lamentable cases of 
morbid snuffles, which sometimes occur, may be 
attributed to this custom. 

As the child advances in age, and is capable of 
exercising its limbs, and especially after it can walk 
and run, the blood being then more freely circulat- 
ed, and the animal beat more equally diffused over 
the bedy, the trunk and the extremities require less 
external warmth from clothing than in infancy. 
Sull, however, the dress, whatever may be its 
fashion, should afford protection to the chest, to the 
improper exposure of which, in this changeable 
climate, many consumptive attacks may be traced. 
The clothing should alsa continue to be light and 
loose; boys should be left in petticoats much longer 
than is customary; and the trowsers now put on girls 
should, be altogether discarded. In very young girls, 
also, stays, and all articles of attire which press un- 
equally on — of the body, and all ligatures and 
bandages, should be avoided; for instead of afford- 
ing support to a weak frame, stays and bandages 
favor deformity. It is a curious but an undoubted 
fact, that the majority of deformed persons are of 
the female. sex, a circumstance which probably is 
owing to the restraiuts in dress imposed on this 
part of the species, from the mistaken notion that 
the delicacy of their bodies requires artificial sup- 
port. In proffering these remarks, it must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that I am an enemy to dress; on 
the contrary, if cleanliness be justly considered a 
virtne, an attention to neatness and elegane: in 
attire, as having a considerable share in the forma- 
ation of character, ought to be early inculcated; but 
these attributes of dress are not incompatible with 
warmth; and, surely the primary object of clothing 
is to guard the body from the impression of those 
atmospheric alterations which are likely to prove 
hurtful. 

We have no doubt that many may imagine that 
the attention which | have recommended to dress 
in infancy, savors too much of the labor ineptiarum, 
**the toil of trifling cares.” To those who think in 
this manner, I would reply hat much of the com- 
fort of life depends on attention to trivial cireum- 
stances; and that, as a beam, when accurately ba- 
lanced, is turned by a feather, so health may be lost 
by inattention to matters in themselves apparently 
the most insignificant. Bruce, the Abyssinian tra- 
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veller, after surviving a thousand dangers during his 
adventurous enterprise, fell a victim to carelessness 
in descending a few steps at the threshold of his own 
dwelling. T. 

February 10, 1827. 

With the caution of not applying cold water too 
early even to the head, and substituting cotton in- 
stead of flannel for the first material of the infant’s 
dress in our warmer seasons, we think the above an 
admirable piece of reason and good sense, and full of 
instructien for all those mothers, nurses, and visit 
ing friends, whose minds are sufficiently expanded, 
liberal, and independent to receive it. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN FOR MAY. 


The seeds of most kinds of perennial and biennial 
flowers may yet be sown in this month, but they 
will require occasional watering tll up and well 
established in the earth. 

Pinks will require due attention at this time: they 
must be kept free from weeds, frequently watered, 
and not too much exposed to the mid-day sun in hot 
weather. Further directions will be given next 
month. 

Early Flowering Bulbs—Any curious bulbs that 
are now in bloom, may be much prolonged in bloom 
and beauty, by occasional shade from the sun. 

Spring crocuses, snow-drops, fritillaries, crown 
imperials, denscanises, and all other early flowering 
bulbs that have done flowering, should be taken up 
as soon as their leaves have begun to decay. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses.— Now, or immediate 
ly after they have done flowering, is a proper time 
to repot and slip them. 

You may now transplant various kinds of annuals 
from the early sowings, into beds, borders or = 
as you think proper, observing to give them shade 
and water till well rooted. 

Grass walks and lawns should now be duly mow- 
ed and rolled; otherwise, the grass will soon grow 
rank and unsightly. [ Phil. Albu. 





UNION RACES. 

The preparations which are making at the Union 
course for the :aces which commence on Monday 
after next, promise much sport and extensive com- 

etition. ‘T'o the number of fine horses which have 
oes on the ground in the neighbourhood of the 
course for some days in training, viz. Jeannette, 
Lalla-Rookh, Sportsman and several others, there 
passed over ihe ferry this morning. on their way to 
the course, Mr. Laird’s stable of horses, consisting 
of Lance, Splendid, an Eclipse colt, and Corinthian 
Tom, an English 4 year old colt, imported about 
two years since by Capt, Davis. Col. Johnson’s 
and Badger’s stable, consisting of Sally Walker, 
Trumpeter, a sorrel horse by John Richards, and 
a gray colt by Sir Hal. Ariel, who distanced ail her 
competitors at the late great race at Tree-Hill, near 
Richmond, is on her way, and may be expected to 
arrive in a day or two. [W. ¥. Eo. Post of May 18. 





THE HORSE. 
[By the publisher, Peter Cottom, Esq. of Rich- 


mond, we are permitted to copy some portions of 
“Tue Geytceman's New Pocxer Faaaizr”— 

Richard Mason, M. D.; and we shall give ples | 
of it to show that the work is distinguished equally 


by the humane sentiments it inculcates, and the 
clear excellent style and good sound judgment of 
the author.} 

STABLES. 

Nothing conduces more to the health of a horse, 
than a good and wholesome stable. It should be 
built upon a high, airy and firm situation. that the 
horse in bad weather, may come in and go out 
clean. No animal delights more in cleanliness than 
the horse, or to whom bad smells are more dis- 
agreeable and pernicious. Great attention should be 
paid to the removal of all offensive and putrid mat- 
ter, to prevent the farcy, and other troublesome and 
distressing diseases, which frequently proceed from 
such neglect. A log stable is preferable to any 
other, on account of its admitting a free circulation 
of air in summer—and by the use of slabs or straw 
in ‘winter, can be made warm and comfortable. 
Opposite to each stall there should be a lattice or 
window, with a shutter, by which means you can, 
at pleasure, either welcome the cheering breeze, or 
bar out the threatening storm. The rack should 
be smooth, high, and firmly fastened to the wall; 
which will prevent a horse from injuring bis eyes, 
skinning his face, and doing himself other injury 
when feeding. The upright pieces in a rack should 
be four, or four and an half inches apurt, to pre- 
vent long food from being unnecessarily wasted. 
The halter should never be tied to the rack, (seve- 
ral fine horses having been ruined by such care- 
lessness,) but should be passed through a ring in 
the manger, and confined to a logger or smooth 
piece of wood, weighing about a pound. With a 
halter of this description, there is no danger of a 
horse’s hanging, alarming or injuring himself. A 
stall should be four and an half or five feet wide, 
which will allow him to lay down with comfort. 
‘The stable fluor should be planked, to make the 
coat of hair show to advantage: but a dirt floor is 
far preferable, when a horse is wanted for actual 
service. There is a moisture received by the hoof 
from the earth, which is absolutely necessary to 
make it tough and serviceable. Kither kind of 
stable floors should be a little raised towards the 
manger, to turn the urine from the stall, which pro- 
duces an unpleasant smell, and (when permitted to 
stand a length of time,) very unwholesome vapours. 
When the size of a stable is calculated for several 
horses, the partitions between the stalls should be 
neatly and smoothly planked low enough to the 
floor, to prevent a horse when lying down, getting 
his legs through, and high enough at top, to prevent 
them from smelling, biting and molesting each 
other. A plentiful bed of clean, dry straw, affords 
to a fatigued or travelling horse as great a welcome 
as his food, and is as necessary in a stable as the 
pitchfork, curry-comb and brush. 


TREATMENT ON A JOURNEY. 

To perform a long journey, with comfort and 
ease to a horse, and satisfaction to the rider, re 
quires some attention to the feeding for eight or 
ten days previous to the setting out. A horse, un- 
commonly fat, running late at grass, fed with un- 
substantial food, such as barn, &c. or unaccustomed 
to exercise aid fatigue, is very unfit to perform a 
journey on, unless prepared by being fed on old 
and solid food for eight or ten days, such as corn, 
fodder, oats or hay, and given moderate exercise. 
A horse about half fat is in the best situation to 
bear the fatigue and labour of a journey, by follow- 
ing the mode of treatment I shall here recommend. 
If he is only a tolerable good one, by the time he 
reaches his journey’s end, should it last four or five 
weeks, his condition will be much improved, if he 
is not entirely fat. Ist. It is necessary to have your 
horse shod with a good and substantial set of shoes, 
taking care that they fit easy, sit well, and are not 
placed so near the inside of the fout as to cut the 





ancles in travelling, which often produces stiffness, 





considerable swelling of the legs, and sometimes 
lameness. 2d. Examine your saddle, valeice, port- 
manteau, harness, &c. as the case may be, to dis- 
cover if they fit with ease and comfort to your 
horse, taking care to let them undergo the same 
examination every two or three days. For a sad- 
die to fit properly, it must be neither wide enough 
in the tree to slip upon the shoulders, or so narrow 
as to pinch or break the skin on the withers; the 
bolstering or stuffing in the pannels should be adapt- 
ed to the hollow spaces on each side of the back 
bone or spine—when thus properly fitted, a crapper 
will be useless. $d. Your valeice should be fasten- 
ed on by passing two straps underneath two pieces 
confined to the valeice pad, and through two loops 
at the back of the saddle: by which means it will 
be kept steadily in its proper place, and the rider 
will not be perplexed by its swinging first on one 
side and then on the other, and the danger of the 
horse’s having a sore back from friction, will be 
avoided. The only difference between the customa- 
ry way of fastening a valeice and the one I here 
recommend, is the passing the straps through the 
loops to the back of the saddle. 

_ On the night previous to your commencing your 
journey, after your horse is placed on a good bed 
of straw, and is well rubbed, feed with two gallons 
of oats, or one and an half gallons of old corn and 
hominy, and eight or ten bundles of fodder, or a 
quantity of or equal to it. In the morning, feed 
with half a gallon of oats, after which offer a bucket 
of water. It is customary for horses to be watered 
before being fed, but it is much better not to water 
them until afterwards; a large draught of water 
very often destroys the appetite and makes a horse 
dull and sluggish for a whole day afterwards. When 
he is watered in this way he seldom drinks too 
much, and his mouth is washed clean and is moist 
when he commences his journey. It also measura- 
bly destroys his inclination to drink out of every 
stream he may cross in the road, which is so tire- 
some and unpleasant to a rider. 

Being now completely prepared for the contem- 
plated journey, tbe following rules must be strictly 
observed. Ist. Never permit your horse, while tra- 
veliing, to drink cold branch, well or pond water, 
or more than is necessary to wet or moisten his 
mouth. 2d. Every time you stop to feed (which 
will be morning, breakfast and dinner time,) give 
him a bucket of water, made a litile salt, with about 
two handsful of corn meal stirred in it; he will very 
svon grow fond of it, and indeed prefer it to any 
other drink, it cools the system, relieves thirst, and 
contains considerable nutriment. $d. Whenever 
you stop for the purpose of breakfasting, let your 
horse cool about ten minutes; then feed with half a 
gallon of oats or corn, and two bundles of fodder, 
not forgetting to offer him aguin the water, meal 
and salt. 4th. At dinner time observe the same 
treatment as directed at breakfast. 5th, At night, 
(having arrived at the place you intend stopping 
at,) bave your horse turned in a lot, for the purpose 
of wallowing, cooling, &c. 6th. With soap and 
water, have all dirt removed from his legs. 7th. 
Have him placed on a good bed of straw, then take 
of spirits of any kind, half a pint, of vinegar half 
a pint, mux them together, and let his legs be rubbed 
with the mixture until they are dry, 8th. Let him 
be well curried, brushed and rubbed with straw, 
9th. Water him plentifully. 10th. Feed him with 
two gallons of oats, or one and an half gallons of 
corn and hominy, and eight or ten bundles of fod- 
der. 11th. Let his hoofs be nicely cleaned out and 
stuffed with fresh cow manure; this application 
keeps them tough, moist and cool. 12th. Change 
your food as often as possible, carefully avoiding 
using any that is new, or just gathered. Observe 
the abuve rules to your journev's end, except your 
horse shouid prove a great feeder, and in that case 
you may indulge him a little; but the quantity I 
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have here recommended, is enough for any common “He proposes to publish a correct Map of the State 
of North Carolina, measuring 6 feet 9 inches in 


horse when travelling. It may not be amiss to re- 
mind the young traveller to inspect his horse’s shoes 
once a day, and whatever appears amiss about them 
to have immediately rectified. It frequently hap- 
pens that the skin of young horses, unaccustomed 
to travel, is frequently chafed and scalded by the 
friction of the girths; the part, washed clean with a 
little soap and water, and then washed with a little 
salt and water, will immediately cure and toughen 
the skin. 

It often happens at little baiting places or coun- 
try taverns, (met with on the road by travellers.) 
that towards the end of harvest, servants are apt to 
feed with green oats or wheat, in consequence of 
the scarcity of fodder, unless otherwise directed. 
Food of this kind is poison to a travelling horse, 
and will produce a diarrhea and extreme debility. 
It would be much better he should not have long 
food for two weeks, than to give it to him green 
from the field. When persons travelling, are not 
attentive to their horses, they are frequently given 
mouldy oats and corn, which is productive of the 
worst effects; there being but few kinds of food 
that can be given a horse, that will terminate his 
existence more speedily. Many of those valuable 
animals have been destroyed by such means, when 
the owners have been frequently at a loss to know 
with what disease, or from what cause they had 
died. 


LOST APPETITE. 

Horses lose their appetite from various causes, 
viz: Excessive fatigue, want of a change in food, 
dirty fodder, mouldy corn or a dirty manger, &c. &c. 
but most frequently by the approach of some disease 
So soon as you discover a horse has lost his appe- 
tite, observe the following treatment, viz: ‘Take from 
the neck vein half a gallon of blood; take of assa- 
feetida a quarter of an ounce, salt one table spoon- 
ful, sassafras tea one quart—mix and give them as 
a drench. On the second day, take of glauber salts 
one pound, warm water one quart; after dissolving 
the salts, give it as a drench, and in two or three 
days the appetite will be restored, unless the animal 
is laboring under some disease, which may be ascer- 
tained by the symptoms. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Map or THe Strate or Norta Caro.ina. 
[SccPlt is to be supposed, that merchants who 
have correspondents in North Carolina, would like 
to have the means of knowing correctly the geogra- 
hy of the country, and that a good map of it would 
be a source of satisfaction to the guests of keepers 
of Inns and houses of accommodation—we call their 
attention. therefore, to the design of Mr. Mac Rae, 
as set forth in the following proposals, and which, 
with the aid of the local authorities, which has been 
promised him, we have no doubt will be executed 
with ability and to the best effect.] 
A correct Map of the State in which he resides 
must be a desirable object to every individual. 
Whatever may be a man’s occupation in life, it fre 
quently becomes important to him, as a matter of 
pecuniary interest, to possess a correct knowledge 
of the relative situation of the different sections of 
country. In the present enlightened state of soci 
ety, the subscriber is convinced that, apart from all 
considerations of interest or convenience, there are 
very few of our citizens who do not feel it an affair 
of personal pride that they and their children should 
be able to speak with familiarity of those parts of 
the state lying at a distance from them, as well as 
those in their immediate vicinity. ‘The subscriber, 


therefore, flatters himself that the following propo- 


length, by 3 feet 6 inches in width, laid out upon a 
scale of five miles to tne inch. The materials will 
be of the best kind, and the engraving executed in 
superior style. 

But correctness of delineation being the most im- 
portant circuinstance, has claimed the subscriber's 
chief attention; to the attainment of which impor- 
tant object the Map of each county has been sepa- 
rately executed by R. H. B. Brazier, Esq. with the 
assistance of gentlemen of science residing in differ- 
ent parts of the state, and from the public surveys, 
and have been likewise revised and corrected by 
the several county surveyors, or some other compe- 
tent person, in each county. 

Terms—For Maps, varnished, coloured, and 
mounted on rollers, or put up in portable form, $8 
each. Jou MAC RAE. 


Fayetteville, N. C. Dec. 1, 1826. 





“A FAITHFUL DOG.” 

We understand some of the inhabitants in the 
vicinity of the “mill dam” were awakened from sleep 
about 12 o’clock on Monday night, by an unusual 
barking of a dog. Efforts were made to rid them- 
selves of a troublesome disturber of their slumbers, 
by killing the dog, and while in the pursuit, they 
found his master in a deep hole near the dam, in 
which he had fallen, and from which, on account of 
the sad effects of intemperance, he was unable to 
extricate himself. His faithful dog moaned by his 
side, and brought that relief without which his mas- 
ter might have perished. [ Yeoman’s Gazelte. 


PARIS We 


Bactimore, Fripay, May 25, 1827. 
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$A Cattle Show and Fair will be held at Lr- 
BERTY, On the 30th and 3ist of this month, under 
the superintendance of the Frederick County Agri- 
cultural Society. If farmers were as acute in dis- 
cerning, and as zealous to promote what is calcu- 
lated to improve their peculiar concerns, as other 
classes of people are, the above meeting would be 
fully attended; every one would contribute his mite, 
and would send whatever he could coliect on his 
farm which is better than common, were it only 
a pound of the best butter, a spear of superior 
grain, or eveg a large goose or strawberry. It is for 
these fairs that the best animals of every kind 
should be reserved and there exhibited, and sales 
and exchanges of them made. It is there that nota- 
ble and thrifty housewives should be encouraged to 
send specimens of their domestic industry and 
taste, and the young women should take rank in the 
country dance, and be the first to be led to a cer 
tain altar, in proportion to their number of prizes 
for their skill and diligence in the various depart- 
ments of housewifery. To have it so, fathers and 
brothers have only to encourage these fairs. 





§*In the next number we shall bring up to this 
time the sketch of what has been done, so far, pre- 
paratory to the construction of the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail-way. 


$#Those who would have catalogues of Mr. 
Prince’s fruit and ornamental trees, and green-house 
plants, will please call at the office of the American 
Farmer. 





&>*Messrs. Starr & M‘Cormick sold last week’ 
four bhds. of tobacco, at $17.79, $18.50. 325.25, and 


TOBACCO AUCTION. 

We have added to our Commission Agency a Pustic 
Auction, which we believe best calculated for the sale 
of Tobacco, as it is all sold by sample. This practice 
has long been in use in places in this country, and also 
in Europe, and is considered the best way by many 
people, giving the fairest opportunity of obtaining the 
value. We shall always advertise the property offered 
for sale. However, we wish our friends in all cases to 
have their own choice, and when they make consign- 
ments to us, all that we require is, that they should give 
us their instructions, whether at a public, or a private 
sale, they wish their produce sold. We proceed with 
the more confidence in this business, because we know 
that many of the Planters wish this privilege. We shall 
Jeave nothing undone which we ought to do, to serve 
both the owner and dealer; we are satisfied it will be 
useful to each, the usual expenses now paid will be all 
that is expected. As we wish to make a regular busi- 
ness, we solicit the public patronage. We shall pub- 
lish our sales in the American Farmer, so that the pub- 
lic may be advised of our proceedings; and it will give 
a true specimen of the Baltimore market, on which the 
public may depend. For the present we do our busi- 
ness at No. 13, Light-street wharf, Baltimore, second 
floor, where one of us may always be found, during the 
business hours of the day. Lewis Sutton & Co. 


FOR SALE, 
On very moderate terms, a young, full blood Devow 
Butt, tit for service. 











BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 

Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Tosacco.—Considerabie sold the week past at low 
prices. Tobacco in good condition, and good qualities, 
commands generally such prices as stated below, as 
nearly as we can estimate. 
Second as in quality 33.00 a 8.00—Common crop, 3.00 
a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—Good red, 5.00 a 6.00— 
Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Fine Yellow, 1c .00 4 30.00— Fine 
Virginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahanunock, 3.50—Ken- 
tacky, fine, 3.50 a 6.00--do. for wrapping, 7.00 a 8 00. 

Four, a little fallen—Howard-street, 5.00 a 5.124— 
City mills, 4.874 @ 5.00—Susquehanna, $4.75 a 4.874— 
Wuear, best white, 1.00 4 1.0i—ordinary, 9% @ 97—in- 
feriuor, 70. a .85—Corn, .42 a .44—-Rve, .63 a .65— 
Oats, .374 a .43—Fuiaxseep, .95— Barey, 1.00—CLo- 
ver seed, 4.50—Timorny seed,.3.00—W niskey, per gall. 
30 a 314—Bacon, Baltimore hams, 9.00 a 10.00—mid- 
dlings, 6.00 @ 6,25—-country, (assorted,) 5.00 a 5.50— 
Fisu, Herrings, p. bbl. 2.25 4 2.50—Live Stock, Fat cat- 
ue, 5.50 4 6.00—Lambs and Mutton, 1.50 a 2.00—Veal, 
3.00—FEaTHERS, new, 28.00 a 29.00—WooL, country, 
washed on the sheep’s back, 18 0¢) @ 22.00—cross-breed, 
do. 20.00 a 22.00—half do. 24.00 a 26.00—three-quar- 
ters, 28.00 a 30.00—full blood, 30.00 a 35.00. 
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Experiments on the Guinea Grass, with a comparison 
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AGRICULTURE. 





. ORCHARD GRASS. 
[The following observations upon Orchard grass, 


still practically unknown to many of our readers, 
appear to us to be very judicious and worthy of at- 
tention. They are from a correspondent whose 
hand we cannot recognize. | 

sn, Union- Town, May 19, 1821. 

The introduction and culture of the grasses has 
been (where they have been properly attended to,) 
of imm benefit to the agriculturist in this coun- 
try, as Well as elsewhere, in the general improve- 
ment of his farm and immediate profits of his stock. 
So far “re have gone into the system, and varied 
it to suif@the peculiarities of our climate, so far we 
have done well. But, in general, we have been too 
much digposed to take up the views and practices 
as thay ie handel to us from the other side of the 
Atlantic. @It is certainly right that we try whatever 
their system recommends to us, but it is not right 
that we B@"Satisfied only to try it in their way. Here, 
indeed, is our error. We must do exactly as they 
have done; and if the result is bad, the course is 
condemngd and abandoned as one that is ruinous, 
or com ively bad. And all this, perhaps, for 
the wan little attention and management in 
matters, suit it to the peculiarities of our 
climate, and the general principles by which we re* 
gulate our farms. 

These reflections have grown out of some obser- 
vations made by the writer of this article (among 
other matters,) on the culture and application of 
the orchard grass, (Dactylis glomerata.) Great ef- 
forts were made to introduce it into use as a grass 
for hay, and so successful was Mr. P—— in the in- 
troduction of it into the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia, that it has nearly driven that best of all 


rasses for-hay, (timothy,) out of their meadows— 
But with us, it has not been so. - The rage és over. 
It was found, as a hay-grass, to fall very “T below 
the expectations excited by the extraordinary re- 
presentations of its friends. Thr grass, When made 
into hay, was found to be wht and weak, when 
compared with timothy, and¥Y NO Means proper to 


be substituted for that gps in our meadows, and 
therefore to be abandon altogether. 

Now, in our opiniop the whole of this is wrong. 
It was wrong in th friends of orchard grass to 
have made it every thing, and above every thing of 
its kind; and it wis equally wrong in him who tried 
it to have been discouraged when he found it would 
not answer fo hay. He should have set his head 
to work,-an¢ his hands too, to know if it could not 
be used to More, or better advantage, in some other 
way; an¢ whether it might not be a useful auxiliary 
in grazing oF soiling. Our own observations and 
experience have led us to believe that it might be 
introduced in this way to great advantage. I will 
here throw together some of its valuable properties 
as a grass for that purpose. 

It is an early grass. In general it will afford a 
sufficient growth of vegetation to turn on by the 
middle of April. It is rapid in its growth. No grass 
that we have can exceed it in putting forth, after it 
has been eaten off. It is abundant in foliage. ‘The 
flowering stems are few, comparatively, and by pro- 
per management in eating it off, the whole may be 
consumed. In times of excessive drought, it will 
be refreshed and grow vigorously from showers 
that wouldjmake no impression on the clover crop. 
Its roots. being near the surface, immediately drink 
in the refreshing shower as soon as it touches the 
earth; while the tap root of the clover, waiting for 
the earth to become saturated, is disappointed by 
the exhaiations of the superficial moisture, and 
again droops its half withered leaf. The fibrous 
lateral roots of the orchard grass, in conjunction 





with the circumstance of its not forming into a 
No. 11.—VoL. 9. 


compact sod, but each tuft being separate from the 
others, gives us a high opinion of its adaptation to 
our climate. In this respect it has the same advan- 
tage over clover that corn has over root crops. 
However, we are not at all disposed to think that it 
ought to supersede the culture of clover. For the 
improvement of land, no grass has yet been found to 
equal clover; in this respect it stands first. What 
we have stated, is only to show that orchard grass 
would be a valuable auziliary to the grazier, and 
should cover a part of his grazing ground. Every 
man must know that has fattened cattle on grass, 
how important it is to get them out early, while the 
weather is comparatively cool, and before the flies 
begin to worry them, so that they can neither eat 
nor rest in the day time. And who does not know 
the importance of meadow pasture, natural and ar- 
tificial, of the spire grass kind, to finish the fatten 

ing in the closing of the season. After harvest. 
clover is generally good for nothing te fatten stock: 
for if it be a wet season, they slabber all their sub- 
stance away; and if dry, which is mostly the case, 
there is nothing to eat. Here, then, a grass is of- 
fered to us that supplies the defects of clover, and 
will answer all the purposes of meadow for late 
pasture. Should such a grass be entirely excluded 
from our system? Or shouid we not rather use it 
to promote our prosperity in the way it offers, and 
which is most suitable to its nature? Z 





MARYLAND LANDS—No. 1. 
Mr. Skinner, 

I some time ago read a few remarks, made by 
a. on the prospects of Maryland, and of Mary- 
and farmers particularly. You stated that the 
time has arrived when siave Jabour can be no long- 
er advantageously employed on Maryland lauds, 
(except a few of the very best of them,) because it 
‘io wWO expensive, and that, therefore, it is going out 
of use anrong us, without coercive measures, be- 
cause it is no longer for our advantage to employ 
such labour. You say that such being the visible 
operation or fact, (if [ may use the expression,) that 
it therefore becomes us to be awake to the progress 
of this change, for that it deserves attention; and 
that the wisdom of the state (If mean active and in- 
telligent minds,) should endeavour to make this re- 
volution in agriculture and population, work rightly 
and prosperously and termi:ate in a happy issue. 

The subject is one of the greatest importance. 
Human nature is much the same, | take it, all the 
world over; and mankind are not slow to perceive, 
and when discovered, to pursue their own individu- 
al interests. When one of our farmers, with his 
twenty, or more or less of negroes, cultivates his 
estate, and at the end of the year finds himself a 
loser; and this loss is repeated at the end of another 
year; he may sigh, indeed, but vainly, for another 
Napoleon, to restore to us by bis wars, the feeding 
of all Europe; he may groan over the prices cur 
rent of our cities; may put on more plaister and 
manure, and complain of the ravages of the fly, but 
it will not raise the price of wheat or tobacco one 
cent; for the ew lies in the admitted fact that slave 
labour is so dear, that the maintenance of his ne- 
groes runs away with all his crops, and brings him 
in debt besides. ‘The state of the world is altered; 
produce is fallen. Agricultural operations must 
change too, or the peril of persisting in ruinous 
operations must light on the short sighted wisdom 
that will defy circumstances. ‘The planter who 
pursues such a course as is above described, now, 
will see his grocer’s bill too large to be paid; will 
witness his negroes and lands sold at auction by the 
sheriff, and his broad acres will be tilled by the 
hardy sons of Pennsylvania, who are already set 
tling on our upper county lands, which they buy at 
$4 to $20 per acre. 

I was coming up from Washington City the other 





day, and stopped at the half way house; whén pre 

sently there came through a lot thirteen horses, on 
each horse a negro, and over each horse’s shoulders 
a bag of oats. ‘They came along at a very slow 
walk, and sfopped at the tavern well. Iasked them 
how far they had come, and was answered “half a 
mile,” and that each horse was to be watered; and 
that then they would proceed to a field, at some 
distance, to sow these oats. I remained half an 
hour, and when I left, they had not finished water- 
ing the horses. I said to myself, here are thirteen 
horses worth each §60—and thirteen negroes worth 
each on an average $300—say a capital of $4680 of 
ready cash, employed in seeding a field of oats!!— 
Quere—What will these oats cost the cultivator of 
them on such a system? I presently passed a small 
new house, and about 30 acres, well fenced and di- 
vided into four or five fields; and in one field were 
a white man and two lads planting potatoes; the fa 

ther dropped manure from a cart drawn by a yoke 
of oxen, (good beef;) one boy dropped the seed 
from a basket, and the other covered the hill before 
the manure became sun-dried and impoverished. 
Thinks-I-to myself, this man will be able to under 

sell his wealthier neighbour in potatoes and oats 
too, if he make any, or else his neighbour will 
lose money. 

I trust, sir, that instances of oat-sowing, such as 
I have named above, are rare in our state. Iam 
glad to be able to say they are rare, and are becom- 
ing more rare every day. You will agree with me, 
I know, that such management can bring upon ‘its 
conductors nothing but speedy ruin. 

If the man who possesses 20 negroes, sells 15 at 
$300 each, and also 1000 acres of land, at $15 per 
acre, he will soon be able to invest $20,000 in good 
stocks, which will yield $1200 a year towards his 
maintenanee, and the-residue of his lands will in- 
crease in value by the neighbourhood becoming 
settled and cultivated. He will have time to calti- 
vate properly his 500 remaining acres, more or less, 
and be rid of his troublesome negroes. 

The Maryland lands have been shamefully and 
wickedly abused, and misused by our fathers; for 
they cut down the trees and cropped the soil till no 
more tohacco would grow, and then left it for new 
iands. Proceeding thus, they passed over the soil 
of almost the whole province. ‘They thoughtlessly 
did all the injury they could; but they could not 
destroy the elements of the soil, and judicious and 
kind treatment will restore it. ‘The same destruc- 
tive process of agriculture, by excessive cropping, 
is now going on in the west, the boasted west; and 
already its effects are beginning to be felt there. 
We, here, have suffered all we can from bad hus- 
bandry, and our present business is to repair the 
injuries done by those who have preceded us. 

We sen the injury done to our lands by bad cul- 
tivation; and the extravagance of slave labour is 
too demonstrable to be denied. Already has the 
change from the use of slave labour to that of free- 
men begun, and less land is therefore cultivated, 
and many farms are lying idle. It is proper to con- 
sider well the present situation of the State, and to 
devise the means to improve it. Let us, then, 
wisely realize our present condition, and carefully 
improve it. A. 





NANKIN COTTON. 
On the qualities of the Nunkin Cotton—cultivated 
in North Carolina. 

J.S. Sxivner, Esa. Patterson, April 13, 1827. 

Sir.—We yesterday received a cover from you, 
enclosing a letter from Mr. Mitchell, and sample of 
Nankin cotton. As regards the manufacture of 
nankeens in England, they are,as Mr. Colt ob- 
serves, all dyed. The Surat cotton, respecting 
which Mr. Mitchell makes inquiry, is a white cotton, 
with a peculiar and rather unpleasant smell; staple 
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from five-eighths to three-fourths of an inch, fibre 
coarse and strong, and apparently not of the same 
size at point as at base. Mr. Mitchell's sample re- 
sembles the Surats in length of staple only, being 
finer and softer, and therefore more difficult to work 
hy machinery. Mr. Mitchell is in an error (if he 
refers to the sample sent us,) when he states the 
staple to be as long as any cotton grown in 36 N. 
latitude; itis shorter by an eighth or one-fourth 
of an inch, the sample being only three-fourths of 
an inch long. The Virginia and North Carolina 
cotton will very rarely be as short as that. 

The objections to this cotton exist in the short- 
ness and extreme fineness of the staple; the former 
rendering it difficult to spin, the latter difficult to 
card with machinery without injury. It will doubt- 
less require a different arrangement of machinery, 
but certainly can be spun; whether with advantage 
or not, cannot be decided by the small sample sent 
us. We, however, are willing to meet Mr. Mitchell 
in trying the expériment upon it. Without trying 
it with entire fairness, it would be best not to make 
any trial; the results of which might, and probably 
would be, deceptive. This trial, conducted as it 
should be, would be made at the expense of some 
cost and much trouble; and if Mr. Mitchell will 
send us, to the care of William F. & S. Mott, New 
York, one bale, we will pay him for that the same 
price as white cotton of same quality would bring 
in New York. We should, at the same time, re 
quire him to fix the price of his crop, and give us 
the refusal of it at that price; the bale sent us being 
a fair sample. Mr. Mitchell will also please say 
how many bales he has, and what weight. 

In haste, respectfully, 
Your obed’t serv’ts, 
JOSEPH SMITH & CO. 


ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 10. 

Kxtracts from G. Sinclair's Hortus Gramineus—with 
occasional notes and observations, Ly a Correspon- 
dent. 

(Continued from page 74.) 

“Festuca pratensis. Meadow fescue. 

« Specific character: Panicle nearly upright, branch- 
ed, spreading, turned to one side; spikelets linear, 
compressed; florets numerous, cylindrical, obscure- 
ly ribbed; nectary four-cleft; root fibrous. Sm. Engl. 
Fl. i.p. 147. Native of Britain. Root fibrous, pe- 
rennial. 

«Obs. Dr. Withering makes this a variety of the 
Festuca elatior; but it is more justly made a dis- 
tinct species in Sir J. E. Smith’s English Botany, 
and in his English Flora. It differs from the Fes- 
tuca elatior in having only half the height, the leaves 
only half the breadth, the panicle shorter, and con- 
taining only half the number of flowers. ‘The pani 
cle is but once branched, droops but slightly, and 
leans to one side when in flower, and the flowers 
grow all one way. In the elatior the panicle branch- 
es both ways, it droops much at first, and the flow- 
ers grow much more loosely; the spikets are more 
round, ovate, and pointed: whereas in the pratensis 
they are somewhat linear, flat, and obtuse. 

“The grass, at the time of flowering, is of greater 
value than at the time the seed is ripe, proportion- 
ally, as $ to 1. 

“The weight of nutritive matter which is lost by 
leaving the crop of this grass till the seed be ripe, 
is therefore very great. ‘That it should lose more 
of its weight at this stage of growth than at the 
time of flowering, perfectly agrees with the defi- 
eiency of nutritive matter in the seed.crop, qa 
portion to the nutritive matter afforded by tbe flow- 
ering crop; the straws being succulent in the grass 
of the latter crop, while those of the former are 


It may be observed here, that there is a great dif- 
ference between culms and leaves of grasses that 
have been dried after they were cut in a green 
and succulent state, or in possession of their nu- 
trient qualities, and those culms and leaves which 
have been dried (if I may so express it,) by nature 
when growing: the former retain all their nutritive 
powers, but the latter very little, if any. In point 
of early produce in the spring, this grass stands 
next to the Alopecurus pratensis, (meadow fox-tail,) 
and is superior in this respect to the cock’s-foot. 


About the middle of April, the meadow fox-tail lhs. 

affords of nutritive matter, per acre, 483 
At the same season, the meadow fescue, as 

above, affords of nutritive matter, per acre, $82 
The round-panicled cock’s-foot, (Dactylis glo- 
merata,) ditto ditto, 358 
“It is eaten by horses, oxen, and sheep, but parti- 
cularly by the two first; its merits will be more 
clearly seen by comparing it farther with the cock’s 
foot and meadow fox-tail. As it is often three 
weeks later in flowering than the fox-tail grass, the 
latter-math produce must be left out for the truth 
of comparison as regards its comparative value for 
hay; and as it is much slower in growth after being 
cropped than the cock’s-foot, it is likewise neces- 
sary to omit the latter-math in a comparison of 
their produce. 


Alopecurus pratensis, (meadow fox-taii,) 
at the time of @owering, affords of nu- Ws. 
tritive matter, per acre, 487 

At the time the seed is ripe, do. do. 461+>1194 

The produce of latter-math,do. do. 255 

The Festuca pratensis, (meadow fescue,) as 
above, affords, from the flowering and seed- 
ing crops only, . ‘ ‘ , ‘ 

The weight of nutritive matter in which the 
produce of one acre of the meadow fescue 
exceeds that of fox tail,Is_. ; ‘ 

Or the meadow fescue is of greater value than 

that of the fox-tail, in the proportion of 
nearly 11 to 9. 

Dactylis glomerata, (round ceck’s-foot,) af- 
fords of nutritive matter, per acre, from 
three crops, that is, at the time of flower- 
ing, at the time of seeding, and from the 
latter-math crop, as before, . ° , 

The Festuca pratensis, as above, 7. , 

The weight of nutritive matter, in which the 
cock’s foot ex¢eeds the meadow fescue when 
taken as hay crops, per acre is 1418 

Or the cock’s-foot grass is superior, in point of pro- 

duce, to the meadow fescue, in the proportion 
nearly of 2to i. But for grazing, the latter 
math produce of the meadow fescue must be 
brought forward; in this case it approaches 
nearer to cock’s-foot in value, and increases its 
superiority, in point of produce, over the mea- 
dow fox tail. 

“'The meadow fescue constitutes a very consider- 
able portion of the herbage of all rich natural pas- 
tures and irrigated meadows; it makes excellent 
hay, and though a large plant, the leaves or her- 
bage are succulent and tender, and apparently much 
liked by cattle, as they never form rank tufts, which 
is the case with the larger grasses. It does not ap- 
pear to arrive at its full productive powers from 
seed so soon as either the cock’s-foot or fox-tail 
grass, and though essential for permanent pasture, 
is not by itself very well adapted for the alternate 
husbandry, but should be combined with cock’s 
foot, rye-grass, and rough-stalked meadow-grass. 
Mr. Taunton’s experience of this grass on a stiff 
clayey soil, proved that a copious crop of seed- 
stalks may be obtained the second year from sow- 
ing. Flowers in June, and ripens the seed at the 
end of July and the beginning of August. In the 
deep alluvial soils in Lincolnshire, this grass is not 
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dry, and constitute a much smaller proportion of 
the weight of the crop than in the flowering crop. 


so prevalent as in the clay districts. In the vale of 





Aylesbury, it constitutes a considerable portion of 
the most valuable and fattening pastures of that 
rich grazing district.” 

This grass (or perhaps F. elatior, which, ifdis- 
tinct, is nearly allied to it,) has become extensively 
naturalized in the rich meadows and pastures of 
the United States; and is probably worthy of more 
particular attention than it has yet received, It is 
valuable, both for hay and pasture. e* 


“Hoxcus lanatus. Woolly soft-grass.* 


“Specific character: Root fibrous; calyx woolly; 
lower floret perfect, awnless, upper ith arched 
ne ate downy on both sides. Sm. Engl. FI. i. 
p- 107. 

“This is a very common grass, and grogs on all 


soils, from the richest to the poorest. It @ttains to 
the greatest degree of luxuriance on light moist 
soils, particularly on those of a peaty natuge. Cat- 
tle prefer almost any other grass to this; it is seen 
in pastures with full grown perfect leavespwhile the 
grasses that surround it are cropped to ihe roots. 

“The numerous downy hairs which”€over the 
surface of the whole plant, render the hay that is 
made of it soft and spongy, and in this state it is 
disliked by cattle, particularly horses.Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy ‘has shown, that its nut 
consists entirely of mucilage and 
the nutritive matters of the grasses iked by 
tattle have either a sub-acid or saline taste; and 
observes that the taste of the nutritive matter of 
the Holeus lanatus is similar to that of gum Arabic, 
and this grass might probably be made more pala- 
table to cattle by being sprinkled over with salt. 
This may be done at so little expense and trouble 
at the time the hay is carried, that it cannot be too 
earnestly recommended to the notice of those gen- 
tlemen who may have much of this grass in their 
meadows or pastures. The late Duke of Bedford 
made trial of this grass on a large scale: the re- 
sue proved that it was a very inferior grass for 
pasture or for hay. {ts merits consist in being pro- 
ductive and easy of cultivation. But it is disliked 
by cattle, as not & early grass, and when once in 
possession of the $61 can hardly be again rooted 
out. There being so many grasses superior to this 
in every respect, it canm¢ support a good claim to 
a place in the composition. of the best permanent 
pastures, and for the cultivaion singly, or by itself, 
it is wholly inadmissible. Ne quantity of nutri- 
tive matter it affords, and bein; found ‘a constitu- 
ent of the produce of some of fig richest grazing 
lands in Devonshire, are circumsunces, however, 
which recommend it to a place, in asmall degree, 
in permanent pastures, where the soi. js not light 
and siliceous, where the soil is light and siliceous, 
it will increase to a degree injurious to the superior 
grasses of the pasture. The seeds of the Holcus 
lanatus should, therefore, not be introduced under 
the circumstances of soil above mentioned, without 
much caution. It produces a profusion of seed, 
which, being light, is easily dispersed by the winds; 
and though a late flowering grass, the seed ripens 
sooner than that of most others, and before hay- 
harvest begins is generally perfected. ‘The ques- 
tion is, therefore, how to get free of it: hard stock- 
ing, and never suffering it to run to seed, will at 
least prevent it from spreading farther. But plough- 
ing up the pasture, and taking not less than a five 
years’ course of crops, and then returning the land 
t» other grasses, will be found the best remedy. 
Flowers and ripens the seed in July.” 

This plant is completely naturalized in the Uni- 
ted States; and although Dr. Muhlenburg calls it 
“excellens pabulum,” it is not esteemed by the far- 
mers—and, it is believed, bas never been cultivated 
in this country. 

(To be continued.) 









*Known by the names of Salem grass, and white time- 
thy, in the United States. 
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SMITH’S PLOUGH. 

Sir, Charleston, May 15, 1827. 
F. H. Smith’s plough has been in operation since 

his departure. | exhibited it upon my plantation on 
the first Monday in April, in the presence of the 
board of commissioners of St. Paul’s parish, by in- 
vitation. Many other planters attended, to witness 
the different operations, it gave universal satisfac- 
tion. I hope Mr. Smith will avail himself of the 
first opportunity of baving a parcel of them made 
and sent on for sale by Mr. James Wilson, seeds- 
man, in King-street. A planter on Edisto island 
also made trial of it, and planted and covered in one 
day, with a mule and boy, twelve acres of cotton. 

Respectfully, 
J. S. Sxinner, Ese. CHAS. E. ROWAND. 





EARLY MOWING. 

The fact certified below is most extraordinary in 
this climate. We have no recollection of any pa- 
rallel to it. 

This may certify, that on the 30th day of April, 
1827, I witnessed the mowing of a sma!l piece of 
grass land on the farm of Alpheus Fobes, in Bridge- 
water, and measured some of the spires of grass 
which exceeded 19 inches in length; and that] have 
measured the area of the land then mown, which 
was four and one-third square rods; and also taken 
the weight of the grass or hay which grew thereon 
ina green and unmade state, and find it to be five 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds. 

ISAAC FOBES, 
Sworn Surveyor of lands to the county of Plymouth. 


Bridgewater, May 7, 1527. 


This may certify that we have weighed the above 
mentioned bay in a dry and well made state. We 
find the weight of it to be ninety-six pounds and a 
half. WILLiAM BASSETT, 

JAMES JENKANS. 

It will be observed that the above mentioned hay 
weighed, in a dry and well made state, at the rate 
of 3563 pounds an acre, or more than a ton and a 
half gross weight. [Taunton Reporter. 


PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Extracts fo THE Epirog—pDaTED 

Sir, Albemarle county, Va. May 15, 1827. 

Our prospects for a good crop of wheat had been 
very flattering in this part of the country, but lately 
the Hessian fly commenced its ravages, and many 
crops will be materially injured. 1 am, however, of 
the opimon, with the advantage of a favourable 
season from this time until harvest, that our crop 
will be a much superior one to what we have had 
for a number of years. ‘The weather, through part 
of April and the early part of this month, has been 
very cold and unfavourable to the young corn. It 
came up very badly, and has been injured several 
times by the frosts. Our crops of rye and oats at 
this time are promising. We are just beginning to 
get from our gardens green peas. ‘I'o-day | have 
had a guod mess of new Irish potatoes. ‘They were 
planted on the 22d of February, and were of the 
size of hens’ eggs. We shall have a pretty good 
supply of fruit of various kinds; it will be a great 
treat, having failed for several seasons. 

I remain yours, &c. 


J. S. Semwer, Ese. WM. WOODS. 











Sir, Wheatland, (Jefferson co., Va.,) May 19, 1827. 
Knowing the ardent interest you feel in the cause 
of agriculture, I feel great regret in informing you 
that our prospects are dismal in the extreme. The 
best crops of wheat with us, will not exceed the 
half of an average crop; and in many instances 
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our wheat. ‘The Hessian fly, (favoured by the long 
continued cold north-west winds, and uninterrupted 
drought,) is committing the most wasteful havock 
in our grain fields, and our stock must suffer in- 
tensely for want of pasture—and our only hope for 
their preservation next winter, would seem to fest 
on the corn crop, there being little or no millet cul- 
tivated with us; and there cannot possibly be found 
a resource in any description of grass crops. This 
is a gloomy picture, but it is a faithful one of our 


actnal situation. 
I am, yours, &c. H. S. TURNER. 
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CORINTHIAN GRAPE or ZANTE CURRANT. 


To rHe Eprror or tHe New Encianp Farmer. 

Sirn—In the New England Farmer of Friday last, 
I observe, in an article written by Mr. Pomeroy on 
the Corinthian Grape or Zante Currant, the follow- 
ing sentence,—‘*It is doubtful whether a single plant 
of the true Corinthian vine has ever been cultivated 
in the United States.” 

Mr. Pomeroy appears to think that this vine has 
been but lately intreduced into Englaad, as it was 
not mentioned by Speechly; but as it has been known 
and described by the French horticulturists for 
nearly a hundred years, it could not, I think, have 
been so long neglected by their neighbours. 

It appears by Mr. Pomeroy’s account, that‘* Wheel- 
er,” who travelled in the Levant, (or who wrote 
Travels in the Levant,) mentions it as a “Shrub,” 
that “rises only four or five feet.” I apprehend 
there must be some mistake in Mr. Wheeler’s ac- 
count of these piants, as | have had them growing 
in my garden for seven years, where they have all 
the characteristics of the true vine, and extend them 
selves, like other vines, to any length you may 
choose, by cultivation to push them. These plants 
were sent to me by Sir Josern Banxs either in 1819 
or 1820, | forget which, for the express purpose of 
trying them in our climate in the open ground; and 
with the same benevolent view that operates on Mr. 
Pomeroy, viz. that our farmers might have the 
meats within their reach of furnishing their tables 
with as good plumb puddings as are eaten in England 
or any where else, and also of furnishing the English 
themselves with this excellent fruit, should it suc- 
ceed in our climate. [ have not Sir Joseen’s letter 
at hand, or I would quote you his words,—but this 
is the substance of them. 

When I received these plants, they were cuttings 
of one year old—very feeble and small—and as I 
was fearful of losing them if I put them both out 
of doors, | placed one of them in my peach house, 
where it grew with great rapidity and strength, ex- 
tending itself in various branches ten or twelve feet 
from the ground every summer, for the first three 
or four years. It has shown blossoms ever since 
1823, and last year it set its fruit very fair; but from 
some cause which I cannot account for, the fruit 
became mildewed and [ lost it. 

The plant which was put out of doors has not ad 
vanced so rapidly, nor grown so strong; it has once 
or twice been injured by frost, but it is now a healthy 
vine, and will, | think, if the season is favourable, 
bear fruit this sammer. Last year it set its fruit, 
like the vine in the house, but it mildewed also, and 
I despaired of success. 

As the vine in my peach house could not there 
answer the object for which it was sent to me, and 
as it took up a great deal of room, I removed it last 
fall, and gave it to a nurseryman by the name of 
Hewson, who lives in Roxbury, with a promise that 
if he would cultivate the cuttings from it, (for there 
was more than wood enough on it to make an hun- 





there is a total failure. Our clover is no better than 


dred plants,) and propagate the fruit to maturity in 
the open ground, Swell give him twenty dollars. 





This I did, because | thought it of importance to 
the community, and as I had neither time nor ground 
that I could spare for the purpose, and as the Agri- 
cultural Society offers no premiums that I know of, 
for such productions, I thought it a duty I owed to 
the good intentions, as well as to the memory of the 
distinguished character who sent them to me, fo 
give them every chance which circumstances would 
admit of. Mr. Hewson will doubtless be able to 
supply cuttings from the mother plant next fall, and 
young F nage or rooted cuttings in another year, 
and if they are found to succeed, they can be easily 
extended. If they will not answer in this, they may 
still do well in a more southern climate. 

Sir Joseru Bawnxs appeared to think they would 
succeed in this latitude, but | am inclined to think 
that our late frosts in the spring, and early frosts in 
the fall of the year, with the great changes we are 
liable to in the summer, will make them very uncer- 
tain, both in their fructification and maturity. But 
if they can be made to succeed in Pennsylvania, or 
Maryland, the citizens of those States, as well as 
some others may derive the benefit from them pro- 
posed by Sir Josern, and I shall be happy to con- 
tribute all in my power to the general object by 
raising rooted cuttings from my vine, and distribut- - 
ing them to those who will make it a point, and will 
give their attention to raise them in either of those 
States on a scale sufficiently extended to test the 
fact, whether they can be cultivated with such suc- 
cess as to make them an object of commerce, and 
to serve as a substitute for the imported article which 
comes under the name of the Zante Currant. 

The size of the bunches of fruit that were formed 
on both my vines, correspond perfectly with the 
Zante currant, and from the known character of 
Sir Josern Banxs for correctness as a horticulturist, 
I have no doubt they are the *‘true Corinthian Grape, 
or Zante Currant.” A Lover or Pium Puppina. 





CORINTHIAN GRAPE. 
Mr. Fessenden, 

Dear Sin—lt is gratifying to learn, by a commu- 
nication over the signature of a “Lover of Plum 
Pudding,” which appeared in the last New England 
Farmer, page 329, that the Corinthian Vine may be 
found so much nearer home than we had reason to 
expect; and I trust you will not deny me the privi- 
lege, inherent ina New England man, of guessing 
the author of that article, who I do not hesitate, to 
identify as the best horticulturist, and as great a 
friend to the social virtues as my good fortune ever 
made me acquainted with. It has been my misfor- 
tune, however, not to have visited his garden since 
his “‘peach house” was erected, except in seasons 
when the vines showed no foliage, otherwise | am 
sure | should have come in contact with his Corin- 
thians. ‘The doubts expressed in my letter to the Edi- 
tor of the American Farmer, which you did me the 
honour to republish, and to which your correspond- 
ent refers, that the Corinthian vine was not cultivat- 
ed in England thirty years ago, or in this country 
at present, had reference to nurserymen in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, from whom plants could be 
obtained. We certainly could not suppose that this 
well known piant should never have been “introduc- 
ed” into the collections of botanists, or such amateur 
horticulturists as Sir Joseru Banxs. The idea meant 
to be conveyed was, that its cultivation was not no- 
torious, and hence the propriety of sending directly 
to Greece. 

{ should not have troubled you with this explan- 
ation, but from a desire to accompany it with some 
remarks in order to remove erroneous impressions 
respecting Wheeler, who, your corréspondent says, 
“travelled, (and in a parenthesis) or wrote travels in 
the Levant,” which seems to imply that his accounts 
were fictitious, or not to be relied on. Now it so 





happens that Sir George Wheeler travelled some 
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years in the Levant, in company with Doctor Spon 
a native of Lyoss. In 1676 they were at Athens, 
engaged in making accurate surveys of the superb 


sculptures that adorned the Parthenon, many of 


which have since been “ravaged” by a late Lord El 
gin,.* and ata more recent period by another Bri 
tish nobleman. In 1682 these Travels were pub 
lished in England in one volume folio, and contained 
the most scientific description of the natural pro 
ductions of the Levant that had then appeared in 
Europe. A few years after, Sir George Wheeler 
published a description of the ancient churches in the 
east. Indeed, it must be known to all who are fa 
miliar with writers on the natural history and anti 
quities of Greece, that the Travels of Wheeler and 
Spon were considered as the highest authority on 
those subjects long after their publication. ‘The ce 
lebrated Count Chateaubriand, who travelled in 
Greece as late as 1806, says, “every reader is ac- 
quainted with the works of Wheeler and Spon, in 
which the arts and antiquities are handled with a 
critical skill before unknown.” | quoted Wheeler's 
description of the Corinthian vine from M. Beau 
jours Memoir, who, considering his long residence 
in Greece, we may suppose was fully able to judge 
of its correctness. 

I think it avust be obvious that the appearance of 
vines growing in a small ** Peach house,” or a confin- 
ed sheltered border in this climate, that were propa 
gated from plants probably long babituated to a hot 
house in England, would differ essentially from those 
in a well managed Corinthian vineyard in tie Mo- 
rea. 1 presume that your correspondent has view 
ed vineyards in France, that, had he been a stran- 
ger to their management, he would have described 
the plants as “shrubs rising from 5 to 6 feet.” But 
‘all is not gold that glistens.” Dr. Rees, in his Cy 
clopedia, informs us of a native grape of Greece, 
with long trailing branches, producing small black 
fruit without seeds, which he says it is doubtful whe 
ther the Zante Currant be precisely the same,— 
that it was cultivated in the Royal Gardens at Kew 
and other similar establishments.” Now we know 
that the true Corinthian Grape is not without seeds. 
However, I am inclined to believe that our friend 
the ‘Lover of Plum Pudding,” is in possession of 
the true Corinthian vine, and feel assured that he 
will, with his usual patriotism, disseminate cuttings 
and plants from it extensively. 

Still [ must express the hope, that there may be 
no @elaxation of efforts tv obtain from Greece as 
many plants as possible. ‘There is plenty of room 
for them from Cape Florida to the Delaware, ex- 
tending westward on the same parallels beyond the 
Mississippi. And although they may not be culti- 
vated to advantage in JVew England, yet as mem- 
hers of the great American family, we shall reap a 
share of the harvest by the formation of a new sta- 
ple for general consumption, that will add an item 
to our coasting and internal trade, and gratify our 
palates if our foreign commerce is not benefited by 
its exportation. But local views on such subjects, 
I trust, are out of the question. 

With sincere wishes that yourself and the veteran 
editor of the American Farmer, may be regaled 
with roast beef and plum pudding in the good old 
John Bull style. as often at least as your valuable 
journals are published. 

I remain, respectfully yours, 

Brighton, 16th May. S. W. POMEROY. 








* “But most the modern Pict’s ignoble boast 

To rive what Goth, and Turk, and time hath spar’d: 

Cold as the crags upon his native coast, 

His mind as barren, and his heart as hard, 

Is he whose head conceived. whose hand prepared, 

Aught to displace Athena’s poor remains: 

Her sons too weak the sacred shrine to guard, 

Yet felt some portion of their mother’s pain, 

And never knew, til) then, the weight of despot’s 
chains.” Childe Harold. 








DOUBLE WHITE ROCKET—CORINTHIAN 
GRAPE. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, } 
J.S. Sxiwwver, Ese. May 21, 1827. 
Sir,—I send you herewith a spike of flowers of 
the Double White Rocket, (Hesperis matronalis ple- 
no.) which has cost me more pains to import alive 
than any other in my catalogue; and I feel sure I 
speak within bounds, when I state that more than 
one hundred have been received dead ere I succeed- 
ed in obtaining a living one, Its introduction is to 
be dated from the spring of 1826, as I am not 
aware of its being in the possession of any one else 
in the Union. .'The flowers on strong plants, are 
said to be much larger than those sent you, my 
plants being weak from my having already made 
rising twenty plants from the one received. 
Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 
P.S. Tread a communication a few days since 
(I think in your paper,) relative to the Corinthian 
or Zante currant grape, and in which it was sup- 
posed that vines of that kind were not in our coun- 
try. ‘They are plenty here, and I have had them 
for many years. 





FORCE OF VEGETATION IN MUSHROOMS. 
Some men employed in Mr. Haskoll’s brewery, in 
the Isle of Wight, lately observed a large stone to 
rise considerably at the interstices; and upon re- 
moving the pavement to discover the cause, found 
it to be occasioned by a large mushroom, the vege- 
tative powers of which had forced the stone from 
its proper station. [Salisb. Jour. Sept. 2. 
_ eee = nin 
RURAL ECONOMY. 
ICE-HOUSES. 
Extract from Sketches on Agricultural eoncerns—by 
Mr. Boardley, of Maryland. 

Ice is applicable to economical purposes in hot 
weather, especially in country families. Some 
years ago | made an ice-house, on the principles, 
and in manner following: Vent was an essential ob 
ject; and dryness with coolness,led me to the de- 
sign of insulating the mass with a bed of straw, 
surrounding a pen of logs, which was to contain 
the ice. ‘The pit was dug on a spot open to wind 
and sun, for the sake of dryness. It was nine feet 
deep. Within it was the pen of logs, of that depth, 
and nine feet square in the clear. [t contained but 
a little more than 700 solid feet; only half the quan 
tity stored in common ice-pits. A house was over 
the whole, rather for excluding rain than air. The 
sides of the house were five or six feet high; the 
eaves were boarded up, but not close, and the prin- 
cipal vent was at the top of a pavilion roof. 

Straw is a considerable resister or non-conductor 
of heat. Let it be clean, sound and dry, tread it 
down close between the logs and bank; lay an 
abundance of it upon the ice. The small mass of 
ice stored in the above insulated pen (700 feet,) 
was daily used of, very freely, and lasted near as 
long as double the quantity stored, in a close ice 
pit, as commonly constructed. 

The sink for receiving water from melting ice 
need be only five or six inches deep, and seven or 
eight feet square. Logs are laid across it. A ice 
pit of 1400 solid feet, if insulated, would keep more 
ice than any private family could want; supposing 
the pit is not deeper than ten feet, and the ground is 
dry. A pit, eleven feet square and ten deep, contains 
1200 feet. If this should not be sufficient, in ano- 
ther year heap.on it a foot more in thickness; it will 
then be 1320 solid feet; another foot makes 1440; 
another foot 1560. ‘These additions are above 
ground. Ice, in ice-houses, melts more at the bot- 














tom and sides than on the top, unless it may be 
otherwise in very close pits, seldom open. A pen 
of ten feet cube and three feet high of ice, added 
at the top, gives 1300 solid or cube feet; and the 
house over it need be but seventeen or eighteen 
feet square. 

The winds most injurious to the ice are from the 
south to the east. ‘The door being on the north 
side, needs no passage. Rats to be guarded against; 
the eaves are to be closed against them; but open 
ings are to be left on the north side, at the eaves, 
for admitting the steam to pass out there as well as 
at the common vent on the top of the roof. These 
openings may be from lattice work in wood or wire; 
or a plank may be projected below the opening and 
beyond the reach of rats. All the building mate- 
rials are to be put on the spot. 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 


Historical sketch of the contemplated Rail-road from 
Baltimore to the Ohio. 


(Continued from page 70.) 


In conformity with the memorial presented of be- 
half of the citizens of Baltimore, the Legislature of 
Maryland, at December session 1826, by the una- 
nimous vote of the Senate, and by a vote nearly 
unanimous of the House of Delegates, granted an 
act of incorporation, under which Isaac M:Kim, 
Thos. Ellicott, Joseph W. Patterson, John M‘khim, 
Jr., William Steuart, Talbot Jones, Roswell L. 
Colt, George Brown, and Evan Thomas were ap- 
pointed commissioners to receive subscriptions to 
the capital stock of said company. The charter au- 
thorized subscriptions to the amount of $3,000,000, 
of which $500,000 were reserved for the city of 
Baltimore, and $1.000.000 for the state, the remain- 
der to be open for the publick. Under a notice giv- 
en by the said commissioners, the books were ac- 
cordingly opened on the 20th, and kept open until 
the 31st March, inclusive, when it appeared that 
besides the sums of $1,500,000 reserved for the 
city and the state, individtals had subscribed for 
$3,813,600, making in all, a wurplus of $2,313,600, 
The commissioners then gave yotice for a general 
meeting of the stockholders on the 23d April, 1827, 
to elect a board of directors, when the following 
persons were chosen: 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, William Patterson, 
Robert Oliver, Alexander Brown, Isaae M:Kim, 
William Lorman, George Hoffman, P. E. Thomas, 
Thomas Ellicott, John B. Morris, Talbot Jones, and 
William Steuart. 

On the part of the corporation of the city of Balti- 
more, Solomon Etting and P. Macaulay were ap- 
pointed directors. 

At a meeting of the board of directors, P. E. Tho- 
mas was appointed president of the board. 

To an application to the United States govern- 
ment on bebalf of the directors, for assistance in 
making the necessary preliminary surveys, the most 
favourable answer has been given, and such of the 
corps of engineers as could be spared for that pur- 
pose, have been detailed and put at the command 
of the board. The assistance to be expected in that 
quarter is of the highest importance and value, and 
will be so esteemed by the promoters of this great 
project, and the country interested in its success. 

A committee of three members of the board of 
direetors have gone to the Eastern states to view 
the several rail-ways that have been constructed at 
Maunch Chunk, Guiney, &c. to see and converse 
with the most experienced engineers in Pennsy}va- 
nia, New York, and Massachusetts; some of whem 
have recently returned from England, and generally 
to collect information with a view to further pro- 
ceedings with the greatest practicable expedition, 
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consistently with economy and effect—they derive 
encouragement from «ll they have seen and heard. 

We have thus brought up this brief but substan- 
tial history of all that has been done to the present 
time, and shall hereafter continue to give, with their 
permission, such sketches of the proceedings of the 
directors, and the progress of the work, as it may 
be material to the stockholders and the publick to 
know. 

That nothing may be wanting hereafter to a com- 
plete record of an undertaking which will Le con- 
nected with the prosperity of so large a portion of 
the Union, we shall publish the act of incorpora- 
tion. , 








LADIDS’ DEPARTMENT. 














MEDICAL ESSAYS—No. IL. 
“First the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms.” 
Shakspeare. 

In the preceding Essay I entered into some mi- 
nute details respecting the clothing of new-born in- 
fants; and offered some general instructions with re- 
gard to the dress of children after the period of in- 
fancy: | shall pursue the same plan in treating of 
the food of children. 

1. Food of Early Infancy.—If Providence has or- 
dained that man be born ina state of health, the 
same beneficent Power has bountifully provided 
nourishment of a quality adapted for the delicate na- 
ture of his digestive organs, and for easy assimila- 
tion; so as to promote the rapid growth and the 
evolution of new parts in the body of the infant.— 
The necessity of a distinct kind of food for this 
state, is demonstrated, not only throughout the ani- 
mai, but also in the vegetable creation. The oak, 
which for centuries has braved the tempest, and 
drawn its support from the soil, was nourished when 
its first leaves were evolved, by a milky emulsion 
formed from the cotyledons of the acorn; and a lac- 
tiferous fountain is formed in the bosom of every 
mother, for the support of her infant, almost imme- 
diately alter its birth. There can be no question as 
to the moral duty which is imposed on every woman 
who becomes a mother, to suckle her child; but the 
artificial state in which society has placed the hu- 
man race, suggests the inquiry—Is every mother ca- 
pable of perioriuning this office? 

Though nature has provided that the food of the 
inlant should be prepared in the maternal system, 
yet, the fitness of this food for the purposes for 
which it is intended, depends greatly on the health, 
both corporeal and mental, of the mother. ‘Thus, if 
a mother be in a state of disease, the secretion of 
the milk is necessarily impaired; and it may be both 
deficient in quantity, and of a quality not only not 
calculated to afford the nourishment which the in- 
fant requires, but likely to disucree with its sto- 
mach and bowels, and to be productive of disease. A 
woman so circumstanced, is, certainly incapable of 
periorming the duties. of a mother; and in sacha 
case, however revolting the idea may be to s»iter- 
nal feelings, the infant must be suckled by an alien. 
lemploy the expression -‘must be,” because, as | 
shall prove afterwards, no circumstance unconnect- 
ed with the health of the mother can authorize the 
hazardous experiment of dry nursing, or bringing 
an infant up by the band. But, where one mother 
is rendered incapable, by disease, of nourishing her 
infant, hundreds become bad nurses, and injure 
their offspring, by circumstances altogether under 
their own control. It is wonderful, and yet the fact 
1s every day before our eyes, that even delicate and 
otherwise unhealthy females, acquire a state of ro- 
bust health previous to chila-birth; and become, 
and they might continue, good and efficient nurses, 
were they properly managed. ‘The supineness, how- 
ever, in the exercise of their reasoning faculties, 











which makes them the slaves of custom in clothing 
their infants, renders them the victims of the preju- 
dices of education, opinion, and of self-indulgence, 
with respect to the diet and regimen which are re- 
quisite for constituting them good nurses. “La! 
ma’am,” says the old monthly attendant, “what 
nonsense the doctor speaks, about eating mild things, 
and not drinking no ale nor porter: bow can such a 
great boy be supported on such washy fare? | 
knows that milk never can’t be made without ale 
nor porter, ay, and brandy and water—and good 
living to boot.” ‘The advice of so sage a counsel- 
lor, seconded by inclination, is followed; the habit 
of the mother, which was cool and admirably fitted 
to secrete healthy nutriment for her babe, becomes 
heated and feverish; the functions of the lactiferous 
glands are disturbed; the supply of milk is diminish- 
ed; and what is formed is of a bad quality. ‘The 
same effect on the secretion of the milk is occasion- 
ed, at a later period, by the bustle of visiting, late 
hours, irregularity in the periods of suckling, and 
mental irritation. A woman, therefore, who intends 
to do her duty to her offspring, cannot be a nurse 
and a votary of fashion at the same time; and eve- 
ry source of anxiety, or of mental agitation, must 
be carefully avoided. ‘The latter circumstances, in- 
deed, are too often unavoidably connected with si- 
tuation in life and domestic occurrences; and im- 
pede the exertions of many an excellent and well- 
disposed woman to perform her maternal duties: 
but in numerous instances, irritability of temper be- 
ing unrestrained, and feelings ill regulated, women 
become fretful and peevish with trifles; and, conse- 
quently, cannot continue the duty which they have 
commenced, and the performance of which they 
find even delightful hus situated, a woman be- 
comes incapable of nursing her child; and, in pro- 
viding another nurse for it, not only the health, but 
the equanimity of temper of the individual, should 
be carefully ascertained. 

As it is only among the middle ranks and higher 
classes of society that infants can be transferred 
from the breast of the mother to that of a hired 
nurse, the moral character of the duty imposed on 
every woman of suckling her own offspring has been 
too much overlooked; and it is thought to be suffi- 
cient, if a mother behaves kindly to the menial who 
supplies her place, and sees that she performs her 
duty to the infant entrusted to her care. But mo- 
thers are not alive to the responsibilities which they 
incur, by exposing the infant of the hired nurse to 
the danger attendant on dry nursing; for few of the 
unfortunate children whose mothers are engaged as 
wet nurses, are suckled; and hundreds, I might say 
thousands, of infants are sacrificed annually to the 
necessities or the cupidity of their mothers, and to 
the unnatural habits of fashionable life, improper 
management, self-indulgence, or unrestrained tem- 


r. 

But whether an infant be suckled by its mother, 
or by a hired nurse, it is evident, from what has al- 
ready been said, that no other food can properly 
supply the place of the breast milk in early infancy. 
It is of importance, therefore, to inquire what diet, 
supposing a woman to be in health, is best fitted for 
promoting the due secretion of goed milk? What 
exercise a mother, who is suckling, ought to take? 
and at what periods the infant should be suckled? 
In reply. to the first query, I advise every woman to 
adhere, as much as possible, to plain, light, and 
nutritious diet; to abstain from high-seasoned food, 
salted meats and pastry. A very mistaken notion 
prevails among the fair sex, that vegetables should 
be avoided by nurses; on the contrary, every nurse 
should eat a moderate share of well-boiled vegeta- 
bles at dinner; and ripe fruit, if it agrees with her 
at other times, cannot prove hurtfuk whilst she is 
suckling, provided it is eaten in the forenoon. From 





should neither be strong nor soporific, but diluting, 
bland, and cooling. In females of delicate habits, 
and during the progress of suckling, when the 
nurse is conscious that her strength is failing, ale 
or porter, or a mederate quantity of wine, may 
be requisite; but if these are indulged in, they 
should be accompanied with a large share of mild 
and diluting liquids, as weak tea, milk and water, 
barley gruel, or rennet whey. If the individual be- 
longs to the higher class of society, the most sub- 
stantial repast should be made at lunch-time; for a 
hearty meal of animal food taken at six or seven 
o’clock in the evening, is more likely to be produc- 
tive of fever in the habit of a nurse than to favour 
the secretion of milk. Supper, However, is a meal 
which every nurse, who performs her duty to the 
infant, requires; for she who resigns her charge 
at night to a nurse maid, to have its cravings sup- 
plied by the feeding bottle or the spoon, Ko ane. 
deserves the name of a nurse. With respect to 
exercise, every nurse should walk out daily, or take 
exercise in a carriage, if too delicate to walk with- 
out suffering from fatigue; but no exercise should 
be taken which can hurry the circulation of the 
blood; for, as the milk is formed from this vital 
fluid, it is evident, that its secretion or preparation 
in the glands of the breast cannot be properly ef 
fected if at be carried in too rapid a current through 
them. Hence nurses ought to refrain from dancing, 
and even from riding on horseback, unless the 
paces of the horse be extremely easy. For the 
same reason, as has already been hinted, every 
agitation of spirits should be avoided; for the solt- 
ness and serenity of the female character is essen- 
tial to the nurse; and it is vain to expect a bland 
and healthful rill to Mow from the fountain of infan- 
tile nutriment, when the poison of discord is infused 
into the bosom, and the heart is swelled with acri- 
mony and vehemence. But in securing that com- 
placency of disposition in the nurse which is so ne- 
cessary for the well-being of the infant, both pa- 
rents must concur, for who can expect equanimity 
of temper in the wife who is harrassed by contra- 
diction and debate, and who seldom feels the solace 
of those endearmeats, and of that tenderness, which 
esteem and love only can secure in connubial inter- 
course? Nothing interferes more with the duties 
of the nurse than irregular hours; and hence I re- 
peat, that po character is more opposite than that 
of the nursing mother and the woman of pleasure. 
In respect to the periods of taking food, it is taue 
that infants may be inured to any habits that the 
nurse adopts; but the child who is accustomed to 
be suckled at fixed periods, is always the most 
healthy; the stomach ts less likely to be overcharg- 
ed from excessive hunger, or to be nauseated by 
one meal being crowded on another, in order to ac- 
commodate the engagements of the nurse. Young 
children require to be more frequently nourished 
than those who are more advanced in age; at first, 
the interval between each period of suckling should 
not exceed two or three hours; but when the child 
is fuur months old, it may extend to four hours, and 
to six during the night, if the child sleeps well. ‘To 
females who have the true feelings of a mother, 
these intervals are sufficient to permit exercise and 
the pleasures of society, as far as they ought to be 
indulged in by a rational nursing mother; but to 
one who regards her duty to her infant as seconda- 
ry to her amusements, these intervals are far too 
limited. ‘The infant is left to mewl and writhe in 
the nurse’s lap, tormented with the cravings of hun- 
ger, while the unnatural mother is listening to the 
scandal of a coterie, or to the pretty vapourings of 
some empty dandy; and when at length its wants 
are supplied, the meal it obtains is heated by reten- 
lion, or by the flurried state of the thoughtless mo- 
ther, when conscience awakens her recollection of 


the fluid nature of the milk, nurses require a larger | her infant, who has been suffering for hours from 


supply of beverage than other women; but this}her inadvertence. Again I repeat, such females 
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ought not to undertake the nursing of their off 
spring. On the other hand, many excellent women, 
from a mistaken tenderness, nurse their infants eve 
ry time they cry, or seem uneasy; -and not satisfied 
even with this,add a meal or two of thick pap or 
arrow-root. By thus constantly stimulating the sto- 
mach, the little creatures acquire artificial appetites 
which cannot be satisfied; the food is never fairly 
digested before the stomach is replenished, and the 
thick pap, from passing in a crude state into the 
bowels, produces diarrheeas and other complaints; 
hence the frequent aid of medicine is requisite to 
correct the effects of the thick food and repletion. 
Indeed it is not easy to say, whether greater evils 
arise from this errgr or from dry-nursing. ‘The re- 
pletion itself is sufficient to weaken the powers of 
the stomach; but the addition of the thick food 
forms an imperfect chyme, which, passing in a crude 
state into the intestines, originates an acrid chyle, 
which obstructs the mesenteric glands. On this 
account, the nutriment cannot enter into the blood, 
to supply the waste and exigencies of the frame; 
the stomach becomes inflated and tumid; the limbs 
are emaciated, and the child sinks into a state of 
atrophy, and falls a victim to inanition, in the midst 
of profusion. ‘The physiognomy of an infant starv- 
ing from over-feeding, or from improper diet, is the 
most deplorable sight on which the eye can rest, 
the plumpness of the cheeks being sunk, the angles 
of the jaw bones project, while the skin, which is 
sallow, bunige in wrinkles; and there being no teeth, 
the chin rises and projects forward, so as to give the 
countenance the simifitude of an old shrivelled face 
in miniature, distorted with pain. Yet there is a sem- 
blance of patience or resignation in the expression of 
the face; the ery is feeble, and the sunk but large eye 
seems to turn a deploring look on the beholders, 
and powerfully to speak a language expressive of 
suffering and anguish. Mothers and nurses, never- 
theless, look daily on a picture so heart-rending; 
and though they are apprised of its origin, yet go on 
administering to the evil: so impregnable is the 
strong-hold of prejudice and self deception. 

From all that has been detailed, the following 
conclusions may be deduced respecting the food of 
early infancy. 

1. That the breast milk, being prepared by na- 
ture for the support of the infant, is preferable to 
every other kind of food. 

2. That when the mother is healthy, and the 
supply of breast milk is sufficient, the infant should 
be*upported on it alone. 

3. That in order to secure a healthful and abun 
dant supply of the breast milk, the diet of the mo- 
ther or nurse should be light, nutritive, and unsti- 
mulatingS that her mind should be kept in a tran- 
quil state; that every thing should be avoided which 
can hurry the circulation and heat the body; and 
when either mental or corporeal circumstances flur- 
ry the spirits or irritate the temper, the child must 
not be applied to the breast till the agitation has 
subsided. 

4. That an infant should be suckled only at stat 
ed hours. 2 

February 21, 1827. 





SPOAaATING OLIOC. 

THE DUKE OF YORK’S STUD. 
This important sale took place on Monday, Feb 
5th, 1827, at Hyde-Park corner, under the direction | 


of Messrs, Tattersall Excepting one instance, viz. 
the sale of the late Col. Mellish’s stud, we never 
witnessed the yard so crowded; indeed, it was diffi- 
cult to obtain access. Among the company we no- 
ticed the following distinguished characters: the 





Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Graham, Earls of} _ 


Chesterfield, Bruce, Mountcharles, Oxford, Harbo 
rough, and Pembroke; Lord Southampton; Colonels 


Russell and Udny; Messrs. Greville, Charlton, 

Payne, &c. &c. 

In the catalogues the horses, dogs, carriages, &c. 
were described as “late the property of a nobleman 
deceased.” 

Moses, a bay stallion, rising 8 years, by Whale- 
bone out of sister to Castanea, by Gohanna. 
—Duke of Richmond, *5133 

Don Curlos (brother to Manfred,) by Election, 
out of Miss Wasp, by Waxy, 5 years.—Mr. 
Wigram, 910 

A grey barb horse, from fale a Presented to 
his Royal Highness by the Consul at that 
place.—Mr. Macdonald, 368 


HORSES IN TRAINING. 

Lionel Lincoln, 4 years old, by Whalebone, 
dam by Sorcerer, her dam, Black Diamond, 
by Stamford.—Mr. Sowerby, 2240 

Rachel, 3 years old, by Whalebone, sister to 
Moses; engaged in a match with Lord Exe- 
eter’s Recruit, 200, h. ft.; Recruit, 8st. Slbs.; 
Rachel, 8st. D.M. Monday, Craven Meet- 
ing; and with Mr. Rush’s Carthago, Monday, 
First Spring Meeting, D. M. 500, h. ft., 8st. 
5ibs. each; also in the Port Stakes of 100, 

h. ft. Friday, Craven Meeting —His Ma- 
jesty, 2613 

Bay colt, rising 4 years old, by Woful, dam by 
Rubens, out of sister to Parisot; engaged in 
Forfeit Class of Oatlands, 10 sov. D. I. Cra- 
ven Meeting —Mr. Howe, 

Chestnut Filly, rising 4 years old, by Rainbow 
out of Jannette, by Camillus out of Helen, 
by Delpinii—Mr. Newton, 

Miriam, rising 3 years old, sister to Rachel; 
engaged in Riddlesworth, 1000 gs. stakes, 
Oaks; Filly stakes of 100,h ft. at Ascot, 
(twelve subs.;) in the Grand Duke Michael; 
in a match with the Duke of Grafton’s filly, 
by Woful,-out of Miltonia, A F. October; 
Miriam, 8st 4ib., Woful filly, 8st. 100 p. p. 
Spring 1828, sweepstakes 100, D. I. colts, 
dst. 7Ib,, fillies, Sst. 2ib. (five subs. )—JVot sold, 

Colt, rising 3 years old, by Merlin, out of Gra- 
marie, engaged in a sweepstakes of 200, h. 
ft. Craven Meeting; colts, 1 st. 5ib. fillies, 8 
st. 2b. D. M. (six subs.;) sweepstakes, 200, h. 
ft.; first Spring Meeting; colts, 8st. 5 Ib. fil- 
lies, Sst. 2ib. D. M. (six subs.)—and in the 
Derby, 1827 —JVot sold. 

Colt, rising 3 years old, by Merlin, out of Dah- 
lia’s dam, engaged in the Derby, 1827.— 
Mr. Greville, 2660 

Colt, rising 3 years old, by Waterloo, out of 
Orion’s dam; engaged in a sweepstakes, Cra- 
ven, 100 h. ft. D. M. colts, Sst. 7lb., fillies, 8 
st. 4lb. (six subs.) ditto, sweepstakes, 200, 
h. ft. R M. colts, 83st. 7]b. each, (four subs.;) 
first Spring Meeting, match for 100, h. ft. D. 
M. Sst. 51b, each, with Mr. S. Stonehewer’s 
Theorem; and in Grand Duke Michael, in 

‘October, 50 each, A. F.—Vot sold, 
YEARLINGS. 

Brother to Rachel; engaged in sweepstakes, 
200, h. ft. Craven, 1828, D. M. colts, 8 st. 7 
lb., fillies, 8st. 4Ib. (four subs.;) and in the 
Derby.—Mr. Hervey, 

Colt, by Moses, out of Gramarie; engaged in 

sweepstakes, 200, h. ft. Craven, 1828, colts, 

8st. 5tb. D. M. (three subs.;) sweepstakes, 

200, h. ft. Craven, colts, Sst. 7lb. A. F. (three 

subs.;) and in the Derby; in sweepstakes, 

100, h. ft. 2d October Meeting, D. L. colts, 

Sst. 7)b., fillies, 8st. 4lb (3)L. allowed,) eight 

subs.; in sweepstakes, 200, h. [t. 2d October 

Meeting, D. L. colts, 8st. 7lb. (four subs.;) 

Craven, 1829, in sweepstakes, 100, D. [. 


793 


425 


1723 


[* The horses were bid off at so many guineas, which 
we have reduced to dollars, omitting the cents.—Ep.] 


colts, Sst. 71b., fillies, Sst. 4ib. (eight subs.) 
Mr. TS 

Colt, by Buffalo, out of Hernia by Sorcerer, 
out of Ridicule’s dam.—Mr. Wigram, 


dolls. | Colt, by Waterloo, out of Orion’s dam.—Mr. 


Beardsworth, $ 

Colt, by Selim, out of Gift, by Cardinal York; 
engaged in sweepstakes, 100, h. ft. Craven, 
1828, R. M. (eight subs ) colts, 8st. 7)b., fil- 
lies, 8st. 3lb —Gen. Grosvenor, 

Filly, by Whalebone, out of Varennes (sister 
to Quadrille;) engaged in 1828, match, 300 
h. ft. D. M. with colt by Merlin, out of Prue, 
8st. 7Ib., filly, Sst. 4Ib. first Spring Meeting; 
match, 200, h. ft T. Y. C. with Duke of Graf- 
ton’s filly, by Selim, out of Pope Joan, 8st. 
5lb. each; in 1000gs. stakes; and in the Oaks. 
— Mr. Payne, 


490 


938 


FOALS. 

Brother to Rachel; engaged in the Riddles- 
worth; sweepstakes, 300, h. ft. Craven, colts, 
8st. 7lb., fillies, Sst. 4b. R. M. (four subs,;) 
sweepstakes, 300, h. ft. ditto, ditto, (six subs.) 
—Duke of Rutland, 

Colt, by Tiresias, out of Dahlia’s dam; engag- 
ed in sweepstakes, 100, h. ft. D. M. (six 
subs ;)Craven, colts, Sst. 5Ib. each.— Marquis 
of ‘Tavistock, 

Filly. by Moses, dam by Election, out of Lio- 
nel Lincoln’s dam.—Mr. Payne, 

Filly, by Waterloo, out of sister to Premium, 
by Aladdin out of Moses’ dam.—Mr. Payne, 224 

Filly, by Moses, out of Favourite; engaged in 
October, 1828, match, 200, h. ft. T. Y¥. C. 
with a filly by Centaur, out of Twatty, 8st. 
51b- each; match with colt by Merlin, out of 
_— 8st. 7lb., filly, 8st. 4Ib. T. Y. C. 200, 

. ft. 


1728 


728 
653 


BROOD MARES. 

The dam of Moses. (Produce engaged in Rid- 
dlesworth, 1831.)—His Majesty, 

Quadrille, by Selim, out of Canary-bird, (she 
is the dam of Pastime. Produce engaged in 
Riddlesworth, 1831.)—Mr. Payne, 2475 

Gramarie, by Sorcerer, dam by Sir Peter, out 
of Deceit, the dam of Prince Leopold.—Mr. 
Angerstein, 

Mare, by Waxy, out of Moses’ dam; was co- 
vered by Waterloo.—Marquis of Exeter, 
Dahlia, by Phantom, out of Waxy mare.—Lord 

Chesterfield, 1026 

The dam of Orion, sister to Prince Leopold; in 
foal to Master Henry.—His Majety, 

Sister to Bourbon, by Sorcerer, dam by Pre- 
cipitate. 

Rowena, by Haphazard, out of Prudence, sis- 
ter to Pope, Pledge, &c. in foal to Merlin; 
te engaged in Column stake, 50, h. ft. 

Vednesday, Craven, 1830, (fifty-nine subs.) 
—Lord Chesterfield, 

Favourite, by Blucher, out of Scheherazade; in 

foal to Moses.—Mr. Maberly, 


HACKS. 

Bay gelding, quiet with troops.—Lord Bruce, 
Roan ditto.—Mr. Smith, ’ 
Bay Mare.—Mr. Hobson, 
Putty, br. g.; a capital shooting galloway.— 

Lord Southampton, 
Dun galloway, 7 years —Lord Chesterfield, 
Chestnut do.—Lord Southampton, 420 
Bay gelding; a gig horse, Mr. Claridge, 149 

Of the ten “remarkably fine grey barouche geld 
ings,” two were on job to his Royal Highness irom 
Mr. Vernon, of Bond-street, and were sold at 195 
and 108 _gs.; eight from Mr. Milton, of Piceadilly; 
these were purchased for the Duke de Berri, by pri- 
vate contract, the price 1120 gs. ‘Two hacks. on 
job also, were sold by auction: Grazier was bought 
by Count Chabot, at 160 gs; und Citizen was 


675 


560 


1026 


1493 


1726 
723 


840 
536 
163 


746 
816 





knocked down to Lord Pembroke for 165 guineas. 
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Exrract ro tHe Epirtor. 


Montgomery county. 

“The notice you took of a fox hunt which took 
place in our neighbourhood some time since, was 
correct in some parts, but incorrect in others.— 
There was an error in the assertion of two of the 
dogs belonging to R. B. having led the rest, a great- 
er part of the chace. The fact was, that from, say 
10 o’clock until about 4, when the chace ended, 
there was no particular deg which led, but the 
whole of them for that length of time (six hours) 

acked as handsomely as is often met with. 

“This I had from an eye witness who was with 
them all the six hours, who rode moderately, but 
was close to them, and could have been in among the 
dogs fifty times had he have chosen it. 

“R. B. thinks the fox ran about 100 miles.” 





(From Mason’s Gentlemen’s Pocket Farrier.) 
Mas. 


A mash is generally given to a horse for the pur- 
pose of cooling the system, opening the bowels; and 
for disguising different kinds of medicines which 
may be necessary to be administered; which if giv 
en in any other way, would be attended with trou- 
ble and difficulty, and would not be productive of 
effects so salutary. 

Masu—No. 1. Take of bran one gallon, sassa- 
frae tea (scalding hot) one quart, powdered brim- 
stone, one table spoonful, Ps watt one tea spoon- 
ful. 

No. 2. Take of oats one gallon, flour sulphur one 
table spoonful, saltpetre one tea spoonful, boiling 
water one quart. 

No. 8. Take of bran one gallon, salts (glauber) 
four ounces, sulphur one table spoonful, sassafras 
tea (scalding hot) one quart—let them be well mix- 
ed andggiyen milk warm, not permitting the horse 
to drin d water for six hours afterwards, 


SITFastTs. 


Sitfasts proceed from the part being frequently 
bruised with a saddle until it becomes extremely 
hard, and after remaining some length of time it 1s 
not unlike a horny substance. The cure cannot be 
performed unless the knife is used for the purpose 
of cutting it entirely out. After which the fresh 
wound can be healed with the greatest ease, in a 
very short time, by using either of the following 
mixtures: 

No. 1. Take of brandy half a pint, honey half a 


pint, alum two ounces. 


No. 2. ‘Take of blue stone a quarter of an ounce,| Y 


spirits of turpentine two table spoonsful, spring wa- 
ter one pint. 

No.3. Take of sugar of lead half an ounce, alum 
one ounce, copperas half an ounce—let them be 
well mixed and the sitfast washed twice a day after 
the wound is washed clean with soap and water. 


Sappie Ga.ts. 


Saddle Galls are generally occasioned by an un- 
equal pressure of the saddle, or by a saddle being 
badly fitted to a horse’s back, and if neglected they 
grow into very ugly and troublesome sores. When 
these inflamed tumors are first discovered, cold wa- 
ter alone is frequently sufficient to disperse and 
drive them away, if a plied as soon as the saddle is 
pulled off; but when that will not have the desired 
effect, by washing them twice a day in the mixture 
I shall here recommend, the cure will be readily 
performed—Take of sharp vinegar one gill, spirits of 
any kind one gill, sweet oil or fresh butter one table 
spoonful, to be well mixed before used. 





Game Suoortine. 


The following is a table of game killed at Lord 
Plymouth’s, in six days: 





Monday, 7 guns—368 pheasants, 21 partridges, 
81 hares, 6 rabbits, and 1 wild duck. 

Tuesday, 7 guns—446 pheasants, 10 partridges, 
71 hares, and 9 rabbits. 

Wednesday, 4 guns—216 pheasants, 22 partridges, 
50 hares, and 9 rabbits. 

Thursday, 7 guns—167 pheasants, 6 partridges, 
57 hares, and 11 rabbits. 

Friday, 6 guns—162 pheasants, 6 partridges, 106 
hares, and 31 rabbits. 

Saturday, 6 guns—101 pheasants, 8 partridges, 
$0 hares, and 19 rabbits. 

Grand total, 2002 head of game in six days— 
killed by Lord Plymouth, Messrs. Compton, C. and 
J. Drummond, Paulet, Mildmay, W. and F. Am- 
herst, and Oddie. [Annals of Sporting. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MANUFACTURE OF FLANNELS. 

Between Salisbury and Amesbury, and about 
three miles above Newburyport, the river Powow 
discharges into the Merrimack. On the Salisbury 
side of this stream is a flannel factory that employs 
80 hands, and manufactures weekly 100 pieces of 
flannel, and pays yearly $20,000 for labour. On 
the Amesbury side of the Powow is a factory that 
employs 180 workmen, manufactures 200 pieces of 
flannel per week, and pays $40,000 for labour. A 
new building is erecting, which will contain 10,000 
spindles, and manufacture 400 pieces of flannel per 
week. [WV Y. American. 

@»Let us calculate these things! There are three 
works in one neighbourhood, and in the whole, not 
of extraordinary capacity; which from the data fur- 
nished— 

Will employ, . . persons =: 620 

Whose annual wages amount to dollars 140,000 

Producing of flannel, pieces 36,400 

Containing (47 to a piece,) yards 1,710,800 

Requiring wool, . - lbs. 900,000 

As the amount of wages paid averages 227 dol- 
lars for each person, it follows that a large portion 
of the people are adults, and, probably, heads of 
families; it is, therefore, reasonable to conclude, 
that their subsistence, the products of the farmers, 
may amount to the value of 100,000 dollars a year, 
leaving 40,000 dollars for clothing and other arti- 
cles, &c. Add this to the cost of the wool, and 
these three manufactories furnish a home market 
to our agriculturists that may be moderately esti- 
mated as equal to 120,000, or 130,000 dollars a 
ear. 

Now, as the flannel is esteemed to have an ave- 
rage (wholesale,) value of from 40 to 45 cents per 
yard, (say the former,) the whole value of the pro- 
duct will appear to be 684,320 dollars a year! ‘I'he 
capital employed in these works is not stated, but in 
lands, water rights, buildings, machinery, stock on 
hand, &c. it must amount to a very large sum--a 
million, at least; and the simple interest on this 
capital employed is 60,000 dollars a year. 

And, if this flannel, which is made at home, was 
imported, it wold be as 1,368,640 dollars against 
our country; equal to the whole gross amount of our 
trade with several of the foreign nations with whom 
we are desirous of being on the best understanding, 
and pay ministers and agents to promote it—we 
should be deprived of a direct and certain market 
of 120,000 dollars a year for our farmers—620 per- 
sons might be idle and unproductive, and the inte- 
rest on a capital of a million of dollars be lost. Put 
these things together! 

The value of these flannels, made at three mills 
being 684,000 dollars, is of greater amount than 
the whole of our exports of domestic products to 
Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy and Malta, (direct,) Austria and Turkey! 
as shewn by the tables from the treasury depart- 








ment for 1824, the last that are at present before 
us; and a dollar saved or earned at home, is, surely, 
as valuable as a dollar earned or brought from 
abroad. Niles. 





CHINESE AGRICULTURAL FETE. 


The national agricultural fete of the Chinese de- 
serves to be noticed. Every year, on the fifteenth 
day of the first moon, which generally corresponds 
to some day in the beginning of March, the empe- 
ror in person goes through the ceremony of opening 
the ground. He repairs in great state to the field 
appointed for this ceremony. The princes of the 
imperial family, the presidents of the five great tri- 
bunals, and an immense number of mandarines, at- 
tend him. ‘Two sides of the field are lined with the 
officers of the emperor’s house, the third is occupied 
by different mandarines, the fourth is reserved for 
all the labourers of the province, who proceed thi- 
ther to see their art honoured and practised by the 
head of the empire. ‘The emperor enters the field 
alone, prostrates himself, and touches the ground 
nine times with his head, in adoration of 'Tien the 
God of heaven; he next pronounces with a loud 
voice a prayer prepared by the court ofeecremonies, 
in which he invokes the blessing of the Great Being 
on his labour, and on that of his whole people; then, 
in the capacity of chief priest of the empire, he sa- 
crifices an ox, in homage to heaven as the fountain 
of all good. While the victim is offered on the al 
tar, a plough is brought to the emperor, to which is 
yoked a pair of oxen, ornamented in a most magui- 
ficent style. ‘The emperor laying aside his imperial 
robes, takes hold of the handle of the plough with 
the right hand, and opens several furrows in the di- 
rection of north and south; he then gives the plough 
into the hands of the chief mandarines, who labour 
ing in succession, display their comparative dexteri- 
ty. ‘The ceremony concludes with a distribution of 
money and pieces of cloth, as presents, among the 
labourers, the ablest of whom executes the rest of 
the work in the presence of the emperor. After the 
the field has received all the necessary work and 
manure, the emperor returns to commence the sow- 
ing, with similar ceremony, and in presence of the 
labourers. These ceremonies are performed on the 
same day by the viceroys of all the provinces. 





AN INDIAN CURE FOR THE BITE OF A SNAKE, 


From experience on myself and others, I assert 
the herb Sinacle to be a speedy cure for the bite of 
a snake—When immediately applied it wil? kill or 
extract the poison, so that it will be no more than 
the sting of a wasp—the place must be scarified, the 
root chewed or pounded, and applied to the bite and 
some eaten. Ifit be some time before it can be pro- 
cured and the swelling increased, it will take a larg- 
er quantity and more to be taken internally, and it 
will have the desired effect. It is one of the first 
plants which appear in the spring, and not unlike to 
crow’s-foot, it rises to six inches bigh, is distinguished 
from all others by its dark green colour; it rises in 
a bunch with five notched leaves on each stalk, is 
smooth on both sides, it shoots to seed in the last of 
May, grows knee high when seeded—the leaves on 
each seed stalk are more pointed than others; each 
branch bears three or more burrs, which will adhere 
to cloth when ripe; the root of the seed stalk dies 
with the stalk—it perhaps docs not seed till three 
years old. ‘The root in which the virtue lies, is 
fibrous and grows on all sides from a small bulb, is 
of a blackish colour, has a spicy taste and smell; the 
root when dried will answer the purpose. It grows 
in rich timbered land and never among grass. The 
Mississippi and Missouri bottoms abound with it— 
I believe it is not bound to a certain latitude. 

Davip Rosrxsoy. 
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A SURE METHOD OF CURING GRAVEL WALKS. 

Three parts pond water to one of brine, from the 
salting-tub in a family, poured with a watering pot 
upon gravel walks, will not only kill the moss upon 
them, but drive away the worms which make so ma- 
ny holes in them, and also prevent weeds springing 
up This a gentleman has lately tried, who has se 
veral gravel walks in a grove near his house. Since 
he moistened his walks with brine, which is now 
four years ago, they are now incommoded neither 
by moss, weeds, or worms. Every autumn he causes 
them to be well watered with the brine and pond- 
water, during a whole week, to prevent moss, and a 
week in the spring. to guard against weeds and 
worms, besides giving them a sprinkling every now 
and then in the summer season, when they seem to 
want it. 





TH FAI kK. 


Batimore, Frivay, June 1, 1827. 








&® The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Soviety, will be at Hayfields, the 
residence of Col. N. M. Bosley, on Thursday nezt, 
the 7th June, 


TOBACCO. 
Communicated hy a gentleman possessing the latest 
information, 

The inspection of the Maryland descriptions of 
tobacco in the city of Baltimore since the Ist Janua- 
ry, amounts to 5600 hhds.; 1300 hhds. of which 
came from the state of Ohio. 

The prices of common reds and browns are from 
43 to 4; middling reds and browns $43 to 54; fine 
reds and browns $6 to 7; red and yellow or spang- 
led $7 to 8; ordinary yellow $8 to 10; good ycllow 
$11 to 15; fine yellow $16 to 28. 

The export of Maryland and Ohio tobacco from 
this port and the District of Columbia since the Ist 
January, amounts to about 10,500 hhds.; 5300 hhds. 
of which have been sent to Bremen. Advices of a 
late date from the latter place are not encouraging: 
One letter from a highly respectable consignee says, 
**the prices of inferior Marylands have been main- 
tained; but coloured and yellow leaf have suffered a 
further reduction, and no probability of an improve- 
ment exists in the face of the considerable supplies 
which are still expected. The inferior kinds will 
likewise decline. The article is on the whole kept 
up too high on your side, and must recede consider. 
ably if shipments to this market are to render any 
profit.” 

By the last advices from Holland, prices had de 
elimed there also. The middling and finer descrip- 
tions could not be sold even at very low prices. — 
The stocks in importers and speculators’ hands were 
considerable. 

Most of the tobacco which has arrived at this 
market from Ohio up to the present time, is of the 
yellow descriptions, a large proportion of which is of 
a chaffy, brittle substance, mixed with green and de- 
fective leaves, which are entirely worthless. ‘hese 
are serious objections, and diminish, if not destroy 
the value of such tobacco in the Russian and Swed- 
ish markets where it is consumed, and where a dif- 
ference of 15 to 25 per cent. is made between the 
Ohio and Marylands, in favour of the latter, both 
having the same appearance to the eye. These 
inarkets, it is expected, will be overstocked, as the 
quantity of the yellow sorts sent, and to be seat for 
ward the present year, will be at least four times 
greater than it has ever been. Ii must be recollect- 
ed that yellow tobacco is not consumed in Germany 
or Holland, but is exported from thence to the 
markets in the Baltic, where the demand heretofore 
has not been equa! even to the limited quantity pro- 
duced in Maryland. 





Occupying, as the Editor does, a part of the 
Crry Hore as a Post office, he has the best op 
portunity of knowing the construction and conve 
nience of the building, and the manner in which it 
is conducted, and he is thus enabled to say that 
there is no exaggeration in the following advertise- 
ment. Many who have travelled far and wide in 
foreign parts, have been heard to declare, that in 
no part of the world have they seen any Hotel so 
extensive and complete in its arrangements. 





BARNUM’S NEW CITY HOTEL OF BALTIMORE. 

This splendid edifice is situated on Monument Square, 
100 feet from Market-street, fronting 117 feet on the 
west side of North Calvert-street, and running back 
183 feet on Lafayette-street and Bank lane, taking in 
the former residences of Alexander Brown, Esq. and 
Dr. Sol mon Birkhead, which are so connected with 
the establishment, as to afford two private and distinct 
entrances. The arrangement for the accommodation 
of families, consists of thirteen splendid Parlors, all 
having one and some two chambers leading from them 
internally, which render them as desirable for ladies 
as any private house. 

It has been built expressly for a Hote}. and the great- 
est care and personal attention, by the Proprietor, was 
constantly devoted during its erection, to ensure the 
comforts and conveniences necessary for such an estab- 
lishment. ‘'n the basement is the Stage office and Post- 
office, immediately over which is one of the most ex- 
tensive Reading Rooms in the city, supplied with papers 
from every state in the Union, and a conductor into 
the letter box of the Post-office, where gentlemen can 
drop iv their own letters; a convenience not to be 
found in any other hotel. 

The Bar is situated at the intersection of the main 
entrance, and the wide and long Hall which crosses it, 
displaying the corresponding conveniences of the 
establishment. Opposite, is an extensive public sit- 
ting Room, which presents a view of the Battle Monu- 
ment, the Court House, the whole Square, and the 
splendid private buildings which front on it. The si- 
tuation of the House is such as to afford a free circula- 
tion of light and air, uninterrupted by any other build- 
ings, as it fronts on three streets, and the immense 
thickness of its walls will render it one of the most 
delightful retreats during the heat of summer. 

The very flattering encouragement which the City 
Hotel has so far received, calls for my warmest ac- 
knowledgments to the public; and grateful for former 
patronage, I feel a renewed desire, now that I have it 
in my power, to entertain in a far superior style, with- 
out any increase of charges. DAVID BARNUM. 





FARM FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which he 
resides, containing 1200 acres, about half of which is 
woodland. This property is on the turnpike leading 
from Baltimore to the City of Wzshington—binds on 
this road between the 8th and 9th mile stones from the 
former place. The buildings are about a mile and a 
half from the road; all either new or lately put in com- 
plete repair. The dwelling house is of brick, substan- 
tially built, two stories high, with two rooms and a pas 
sage below, and six lodging rooms above stairs, with a| 
kitchen adjoining; a large brick granary, and stuble of | 
stone, with a great number of other buildings, such as 
quarters, tobacco house, smoke house, ice house, dairy, 
&e. &c. A fine stream of water runs through the whoie 
extent of the land, on which formerly stood the Elk- 





ridge Furnace, celebrated for the excellence of its iron. 
The ore banks still furnish a large quantity of the best 
ore within a mile of the scite, and on the Farm, char- 
coal may be had in abundance. The distance to the 
landing on the Patapsco, does not exceed 24 miles; half 
of it turnpike and the rest very good. To a person dis- 
posed to engage in the iron business, this property 
woukt be very eligibic. The meaddws are extensive 
and in good order; the enclosures also good, and the 
whole well marked and bounded with stone boundaries, 
Application may be made either to JNO. I. DONALD- 
SON, Esq. Baltimore, or @0 the subscriber residing on 
the premises. Letters addressed to him at Elkridge 
landing, will be immediately received. D. MURRAY. 


FOR SALE, 

A fine young Jack, three years old, out of a fine im- 
ported Jennet; very prompt in the rendition of his ser- 
vices to mares, which some are not. To save trouble, 
the price is $200. 











BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 

Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co 

Tosacco.—There is now a good deal doing, at low 
prices. Inspected last week, ending Saturday, 847 
hogsheads. Actual sales of Ohio Tobacco since Jast re- 
turn, 29 hhds assorted good red, yellow and red, and 
some fine yellow a little mixt in stripping, sold round 
at $8 25; and 3 hhds. rather better quality brought $10 
each; 7 stayed, quality as good as above, sold by sam- 
ple as stay, at $64 each—this shews the loss for want 
of condition. Maryland about the same as last week. 
The above is but a small part of the sales of the week, 
but will shew that not over one or two in so many hun- 
dred will bring any thing like from $25 to 30. 

Second as in quality $2 50 a 8.00—Common crop, 3.00 
a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—Good red, 5.00 a 6.00— 
Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.10— 
Yellow, 8.00 a 15.00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 30.00— Fine 
Virginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.50—Ken- 
tucky, fine, 3.50 a 6.00--do. for wrapping, 7.00 a8 00. 

FLourn—Howard-street, superfine, 5.00 a 5.124—City 
mills, 4.874 a 5.00—Susquehanna, $4.874—Corn Mean, 

er barrel, 2.75 @ 2.874--Wueat, best w 95 a 

So—eodinacy, 85a 90-—inferior, 1 a a 43 4 
44—Rye, .63 a .65—Oars, .41 a .43—Wuite Beans, 
1.25 a 1.374—Peas, 60~-CLover seed, 4 a 4.50—Timo- 
Tuy seed, 3.00—Bar.ey, |.00—Friaxseep, .95—Wuis- 
Key, in hhds. 29 a4 30—Do. in bbls. 31 a 314—Woot, 
country, washed on the sheep’s back, 18 00 @ 22.00— 
cross-breed, do. 20.00 a 22.00—half do. 24.00 a 26.00— 
three-quarters, 28 00 a4 30.00—full blood, 30.00 a 35.00— 
Corton, Virginia, 9.00 @ 10.00—Upland, fair, 19.00 a 
11.00—Louisiana, 11.004 13.00--N.Carolina, 9.00 a 10.00 
Tennessee, 10 a 114—FeaTHERS, new, .29 a 30—Ba- 
con, best hams, 9.00 a 10.00—middlings, 6.00 a 6.50— 
country, (assorted,) 5.00 a 5.50—Fisn, Herrings, p. bbl. 
2.25 a 2.50—Shad, in good order, 6 a 7—Mackerel, 4.50 
a 5.50 a6—Live Stock, beef on hoof, 5.50 a 6—Pork 
do. 4 a 4.50—Lambs do. 1.50 a 2—Veal do. 3—Butrer, 
fresh, 20 a 25. 

Green Peas this morning at 10 cents the peck. 
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GRICULTUBE. best calculated to promote valuable crops, and im-| disadvantage: still the tops of the plants being cin 
A the*case now under consideration,) eaten off close 





(From Lorain’s Practice of Husbandry.) 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF FARMERS IN 
LIMITED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Observations on the different classes of farmers in li- 
mited circumstances; also on the ove oom 
occupying more land than can be cultwated proper- 
ly, by the capital employed. Remarks on the ru 
inous practices too generally pursued by tenants mn 
this country; also on the measures to be taker to 
prevent these evils. Two distinct systems of ma 
nagement recommended to be practised by the cir 
cumscribed cultivator. The extensive usefulness of 
the grasses when employed by the circumscribed 
farmer for manure, explained; also how they should 
be applied and managed by him How the soil is 
ameliorated by a turnip crop. On growing pota 
toes on grass lays without dung. 


It has been before observed, that the farmer, 
whether he be rich or poor, may grow any cultivat- 
ed crops that best suit his purpose, provided he oc- 
cupies no more land than is consistent with the 
means employed to cultivate it, and a sufficiency of 
grass crops intervene. 

There are several different grades of farmers, 
who do not employ a sufficiency of capital to culti- 
vate their grounds very advantageously. First, 
those who are really wealthy; but as this wealth 
consists principally in lands, their monied capital is 
tov circumscribed to cultivate them to advantage. 
Many of these gentlemen may be well aware of 
this; but the trouble and perplexity agising from 
the too generally destructive practices of tenants ip 
this country, may induce them to keep the whole 
in their own hands. Secondly, those who add farm 
to farm, in place of cultivating the grounds they 
already papeees, properly. Thirdly, those who build 
exten barns and dwelling houses betore they have 
provided a sufficient stock of cattle, &e. to larm pro- 
perly. Fourthly, those who prefer hoarding up the 
money saved by rigid economy, or putting it out on 
interest, to employing it on their farms. It is cer 
tai: that more money cannot add to the happiness 
of the last mentioned cultivators, as they already 
possess much more than is properly applied by 
them. The community, however, is inierested in 
the better cultivation of the soil occupied by them 

The fifth, and most extensive class of circum- 
scribed farmers, are those who are actually poor. 
It is to this class of cultivators that [ shall princi. 
pally apply my subject, as in doing this the others 
will be equally weil informed of the best means of 
ordering their limited establishments, as they would 
be, if what is advanced were immediately address- 
ed to them. There can be no essential difference 
in the practice of those who cannot and those who 
do not furnish sufficient capital to cultivate the soil 
in the most advantageous way; unless it he that, 
arising from the great disproportion of funds em- 
ployed, where such a multitude of cultivaters are 
concerned. ‘This, however, introduces no serious 
difficulty, if the general principles by which the cir 
cumscribed farmer should govern his practice, be 
kept in view; and he carefully employ his agricul- 
tural funds to the best advantage, in the manner or 
“— which these principles require. 

fe too generally see that farmers, who are 
scarcely able to cultivate twenty acres of ground as 
it ought to be done, are seldom content with one 
hundred; although they might thrive on the former, 
and but too generally continue poor on the latter. 
This fatal error has induced many of them to make 
extensive clearings. As this has been done, and the 
country as well as themselves is highly interested 
in their welfare, and the improvement of the soi! 
occupied by them, they should be made acquainted 


With that mode of management and cultivation, 
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prove the fertility of the soil. 

The owners of land in England act wisely. They 
will not rent to those who have not a sufficiency of 
capital to do justice to the swil. This is teo seldom 
considered in America, and the soil is ruined of 
course. Hence it is, that the prejudiced or super- 
ficial observer, asserts that the soil and climate in 
this country are incapable of producing such luxu 
riant crops as are grown in England—than which 
nothing can be more erroneous; yet we see that as 
soon as a cultivator from that country arrives, he is 
persuaded by our own countrymen, and also by too 
many books written here, that he must not sow or 
plant as much seed as he sowed or planted in Eng 
land, Ireland, or even on the poor heaths of the 
bighlands of Scotland. 

So completely is this error established, that I ne- 
ver knew but one cultivator from either of those 
three countries, who had observation and resolu- 
tion sufficient to act contrary to this very absurd, 
but at the same time fatal delusion. 

But to return. It would be far better to keep up 
the fences, and leave the grounds to nature, than to 
place them in the hands of men whose system of 
farming insures destruction. Nature in this highly 
favoured country, speedily covers even thin soils 
with white clover, and better grounds are as quick- 
ly covered with superior grasses. The decay of 
these will gradually enrich the land. If cattle be 
admitted, and oot suffered to carry off in the even 
ing the greater part of what they have gathered in 
through the day, the grounds will be sooner enrich- 
ed: provided a good covering of the grasses be al- 
ways preserved.* 

Some gentlemen, in their mistaken zeal to esta- 
blish the invaluable practice of soiling, wish us to 
believe that the manure promiscuously dropped by 
cattle when the grasses are pastured, does but little 
good; the reverse of this, however, is true. 


To prov their erroneous theory. they bave cited 
eowmons that had remained open a great length of 


time, and still continued as poor as they were, so 
far back at least, as the memory of man could trace 
their comparative situation. 

These writers, however, should have recollected 
that the commons were always overstocked; so much 
so, that the little grass senlligabd by them was con 
stantly cut off as close by the ground as it was pos 
sible for hungry horses, cattle, sheep, &c. to bite; 
that the greater part of the little which these ani 
mals gathered through the day, was carried off by 
them in the evening; that the dung left by them on 
the grounds lay exposed, without the least shelter 
from the tops of the grasses, to the injurious effects 
of the sun and air, that much of the juices from it, 
which would sink into an open free soil, well cover- 
ed by the tops of the grasses, was washed away by 
the rains, &c in consequence of the ground being 
greatly consolidated by the feet of the multitude of 
animals, who were continually roving over them in 
search of a better bite. 

Time will clothe thin soils with a scanty cover 
ing of grass, even when exposed to almost every 





* By passing through the body of animals, the food 
eaten by them is highly incorporated with animal mat- 
ter. These are very far richer, and afford much more 
food for plants than vegetable substances; especially if 
the animal who makes the manure is fat or in good 
condition. The urine made by the cattle is also very 
enriching. The vegetation eaten and elaborated by 
them while green, returns much more to the land, than 
can do the grasses when suffered torot on the soil. As 
in first drying, and after this decaying, very much of 
the nutriment contained in them is exhaled and wash- 
ed away by heavy rains. No question but there is a 
loss in dung, &c. dropped by the cattle while pasturing; 
but this is far less than happens in the too usual mode 
of management when pasturing is properly ordered, as 
will be more fully explained presently. 





to the ground, so soon as it is possible for hungry 
animals to crop them, they become too debilitated 
to act in energetic concert with their roots: thus the 
latter become equally as debilitated as the former; 
consequeftly the vegetation within the soil can be 
no better than that above it. 

The grounds, therefore, in despite of every effort 
made by nature, are compelled, by the mismanage- 
ment of man, to continue poor. However, as he 
does not see the causes which produce this effect, 
he plunges still — into error by drawing false 
conclusions from what has happened. He might, 
however, have observed, that only one year’s pas- 
turing in this way, of the richest meadow, will de- 
bilitate the roots as well as the tops of the plants 
so much, as greatly to curtail the product of the 
ensuing year. 

Yet we see too many farmers suffer their live 
stock to eat of the grasses on their meadow grounds 
as close as it can well be done, until vegetation is 
locked up by frost. Some are not content even 
with this rninous practice: they turn in their cattle, 
horses and sheep again in the spring to graze, for 
some considerable time before the fields are shut 
up to grow grasses for hay. 

When a good covering of the tops of the grasses 
is continually preserved, the health and vigour of 
the roots are maintained; they spread deep and 
wide through the soil. This covering greatly 
snields the dung and urine, made by the cattle, from 
the injurious influence of the sun and air; it also 
opens and expands the soil, so that more of the 
juices sink into it when washing rains occur: espe- 
cially as the progress of the water is considerably 
retarded by the opposition it meets from the cover- 
ing of grass. The grosser particles of the dung na- 
turally adhere to this mass of vegetation; it also 
affords ample food and shelter for animaicula, aud 
the animal matter introduced by them is considera- 

le 

If the dung dropped by the cattle, be broken into 
pieces, and spread over the soil, the latter must be 
much more benefited in proportion to the quantity 
of manure, than by top dressing in the usual way: 
provided a suitable allowance be made for the loss 
in that part of the manure, which may happen to 
be dropped by the cattle, where it can be of but 
little, and sometimes of no benefit to the grounds. 

The cause of this is evident; one half of the nutri- 
tive properties of the dung commonly used for top 
dressing, is lost by fermentation and decomposition 
before it is applied. 

Notwithstanding. however, it is very erroneous 
to assert that the manure dropped by cattle in pas- 
ture does little or no good; it is evident that the 
dung which may be saved from the same number 
of cattle, when soiled, véry far exceeds, in useful- 
ness, that which may be obtained by pasturing; so 
much so, that the comparative value of the latter 
is trivial indeed, if the former be properly applied 
and managed; still, the manure returned to the soil 
by pasturing is highly important to the cultivator, 
when that practice is properly managed: as the 
grounds will not only furnish a regular supply of 
the grasses for his cattle, without any addition to 
the manure dropped by them, but will also be gra- 
dually enriched by this practice. 

But notwithstanding these invaluable purposes 
may be obtained from pasture grounds, and that too 
with the least possible jabour, yct where population 
and capital will admit soiling to be joined with a 
regular and judicious convertible husbandry, this 
practice should be adopted; as it will not only in- 
troduce more and far better grasses, but it also im- 
proves the soi! as much, or perbaps more, in ten or 
twelve years, than can be done in, half a century 
by the former practice, and at thé same time it 
greatly increases the product of cultivated crops. 
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But to return to the renters of land. Itis certain 
that if the plough and axe be not limited, the soil 
will be much sooner ruined, and the timber destroy- 
ed, even in the back-woods, than the owners of 
land in this country appear to conceive. If they 
were sensible of the impending evil, we might na- 
turally suppose, measures would be taken to pre- 
vent the injury. Proper leases, with strict regard 
to their fulfilment, would generally effeet this inva 
luable end. The inconsiderate farmers who till 
their own grounds, would be stimulated to a better 

ractice, by observing that their neighbours, whose 
eases compelled them to farm properly, were doing 
much better than themselves, who had no rent to 

ay. 

* The amount of the moderate rent, which is gene- 
rally exacted in this country, may be readily sunk 
by the mismanagement of those who till their own 
grounds. Although rents are low, it would be much 
betier to reduce them considerably on improving 
leases. This would, in a few years, entirely change 
the face of the soil, which is at present too gene- 
rally haggard and impoverished by incessant plough- 
ing and cropping, with scarcely any attention to 
grass or manure. The advantage gained by the 
improvement of the grounds would greatly exceed, 
not only the abatement in the rent, but also the 
whole amount of it. 

The farmer whose capital is too limited to keep 
a stock of cattle, proportionate to his soil, will find 
incalculable advantage in a superabundance of the 
grasses. In fact, they are the only means which 
he can employ to enable him to farm profitably, or 
that can prevent the ultimate ruin of bis soil. Un- 
less he live in the vicinity of a market for his pro- 
duce, from whence he may in return bring back en- 
riching manure. ' 

Grass seeds come high, if they be annually 
bought: still a smal! sum will enable him to purchase 
a sufficiency of those best suited to his purpose; 
from which he may grow his own seed. A little 
practice will teach him how to sow it in the chaff, 
which will greatly abridge his labour. 

When grasses abound they will so far exceed 
the necessary quantity for his limited stock of 
cattle, that his soil will be constantly well clothed 
with this invaluable vegetation. ‘The continual de- 
cay of it will enrich his grounds, besides supplying 
a full grown crop of grass to be ploughed under 
the soil as manure for every fallow crop grown by 
him. 

The increased product obtained by this simple 
and rational practice, will greatly overpay the tri- 
vial cost of the grass seed, also of the gypsum 
which may be found necessary to excite luxuriant 
crops of red clover on his thinner soils. 

o system of management which promises last- 
ing success and improvement, can be cheaper than 
this, or be effected with near so little labour. In 
fact it is exactly calculated to promote the ease and 
tranquility of an indigent cultivator, and finally to 
enrich him. By this simple and cheap means, he 
may gradually and regularly increase his live stock 
with scarcely any perceptible expense, until the 
nuimber of them becomes equal to the extent of soil 
cultivated by him. 

The usual mode of random cultivation and im 
proveinent is not, however, calculated to effect this 
invaluable end. ‘To do this with certainty, and 
without perplexity and confusion, two regular, but 
very different systems of management, should be 
pursued by the circumscribed farmer. First, his 
farm yard manure should be liberally spread for 
fallow crops, so far as it will extend. This portion 
of his soil ought to be regularly cultivated in the 
same way that wealthy farmers should cultivate 
their grounds. As live stock and manure increase, 
additions ought to be made to this portion of his 
management, Gntil the whole of his farm be reduc- 
ed to one perfect system of economy. This mode 





of management will not only prevent perplexity, 
but also excite his emulation to excel even his more 
wealthy neighbours in this portion of his grounds. 
It will also clearly conyince him of the value of 
good husandry. This will naturally cause him to 
hasten the improvement of the whole of his farm 
by every rational means within the compass of his 
ability. ‘The very_Juxuriant and profitable crops 
obtained by this way, Will excite his neighbours to 
follow his laudable example. The remainder, and 
by far the greater part, of his grounds, should be 
subjected to a ragilae and very lenient course of 
cropping. Every fallow crop ought to be manured 
by turning under as full grown a crop of the grass- 
es as the soil is capable of producing. 

His fallow crops, grown without dung on the 
best of his grounds, may be potatoes, maize, &c. 
On his grounds of more inferior quality, bis fallow 
crops should be peas, beans, &c. One crop of small 
grain may, unless the grounds be too poor,* succeed 
each fallow crop, with grass seed sown on it. The 
grounds must be continued three vears in grass 
before they are again turned up for another round 
of crops. 

The stubble crop of grasses should be suffered to 
grow and rot on the soil. A good covering of all 
the grasses ought to be continually preserved, and 
great care taken to increase the size of this cover- 
ing to the greatest possible extent, before severe 
frost sets in. 

Such grounds as are too poor to produce two 
crops previously to their being laid down in grass, 
should be prepared and sown in small grain, in the 
way that has been recommended in my book on 
Cultivation, and grass seed sown on the grain.— 
‘They should not be mowed, but may be pastured, 
if a good covering of the grasses be always pre- 
served. ‘They ought to lie three years in grass be- 
fore they are again cropped.t 

If from too frequent use of gypsum without en- 


richies manure. or any other cause. it is found that 
part of the farmer's poor grounds cannot be excned 


by that substance so as to produce valuable crops 
of red clover, they ought to be sown on one eae 
ing, with such seeds as are best calculated to pro- 
duce a good green crop on them. This should be 
turned under the soil; and, after the grounds have 
been prepared in the way before recommended, 
small grain sown for a crop, to be gathered, and 
red clover sown on it. The clover ought not to be 
mowed, but it may be pastured and managed as 
above directed, for three years; after which the sod 
may be again turned up for a crop of small grain, 
to be followed by clover. The soil should be sub- 
jected to this lenient course of cropping until it 
becomes sufficiently rich to bear two crops before it 
is restored to grass. ‘ 

When the soil is capable of producing grass, no 
other green crop should be ploughed under for ma- 
nure. ‘The grasses cost nothing but their seed and 
the little labour of sowing them, unless the soil be 
too thin to produce clover without the use of gyp- 
sum. In that case, however, the cost of the gyp- 
sum will not be any thing like equal to the necessa- 
ry cultivation, and seed for a green crop, obtained 
by sowing even buckwheat. 

( To be continued. ) 





*In this case no fallow crop should be taken. One 
crop of smail grain will be found fully as much as such 
grounds ought to grow before they are returned to, or 
sown in grass. 

{| Here I beg leave te observe, there are some grounds 
that seem to be very poor which, when manured with 
gypsum ,will grow good crops of red clover. On such 
grounds, by the proper use of the clover turned under 
for manure, the farmer may grow a lenient fallow 
crop, to be followed by small grain; this, however, 
should be sown in the spring, as winter grain is much 
more liable to be chilled by the severities of the win- 
ter in poor than in richer grounds. 





ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 11. 

Extracts from G. Sinelair’s Hortus Gramineus—with, 
occasional notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
dert. 

(Continued from page 82.) 

“Poa nervata. Nerved Meadow-grass. 

“Specific character.—Panicle upright; spikelets 
smooth, five-flowered, nerved. 

“Obs. Panicle often half a foot and more in 
length, with slender branches, pressed close, and 
subdivided; spikelets small, of a green colour; valves 
of the blossom smooth, having five raised nerves 
on each valve; leaves in two rows, resembling a 
fan, somewhat rough; culm a little compressed. Na- 
tive of North America. Root perennial. 

“The crops of this grass, at the time of flowering, 
and at the time the seed is ripe, are equal in point 
of quantity and nutrient quality, a circumstance 
which has not occurred in any other grass mention- 
ed in this series of experiments. The nutritive 
matter contained in the latter-math is likewise 
greater than in most other grasses. ‘The root leaves 
are produced on a shoot, and stand in two rows 
after the manner of a fan. This shoot, which is 
formed by the union of the base of the leaves, is 
very succulent, and contains a greater proportion 
of nutritive matter than the leaves, which accounts 
for the superiority of the latter-math in nutritive 
matter. This grass is remarkably hardy. In Fe- 
bruary 17, 1814, after the severe winter preceding, 
this species of Poa was perfectly green and succu- 
lent, while not one species of grass, out of nearly 
300 different species that grew around it, remained 
in a healffiy state, but were all inferior, and more 
or less injured by the severity of the weather. In 
the following season, the produce rather exceeded 
the above, though it had been mown the preceding 
season, and no manure had been applied. It isa 
native of North America, where the winters are 
longer nr more covere, and the summers warmer 
than in this climate; and the plants, natives of Si- 
beria, exhibit a similar habit, for the severer the 
winter, the greater is their produce; and the milder 
the winter, their produce is comparatively less — 
The long-rooted clover is one of this class: after a 
severe winter the produce is very great, but after a 
mild winter the produce is considerably inferior. 

“The nerved meadow-grass affects most soils, but 
not such asare tenacious. The seed does not ve- 
getate so readily as might be presumed from the 
plentiful manner in which it is produced; nor does 
the plant attain to maturity so soon as many other 
grasses that have equal merits in other respects. 
The above facts do not offer sufficient grounds to 
recommend the nerved meadow-grass strongly, for 
the purposes of the agriculturist; nor go the full 
length to discourage further attempts to cultivate 
it to more advantage, as it is a foreign plant, and 
its defects may probably be lessened by frequently 
raising it from seed ripened in this climate. 

“Farther experience in the cultivation of this 
grass enables me to state that it possesses very va- 
luable properties, and that it will be found a valua- 
ble ingredient in permanent pastures, where the soil 
is not too dry, but of a medium quality as to mois- 
ture and drvness. 

“It flowers in the third week of June, and the 
seed is ripe in the last week of July.” 

This grass is very common, in Pennsylvania, in 
wet, swampy palit’ 8 but it has not attracted the 
attention of the farmers, nor is it considered of 
much value, notwithstanding what is here said of 
it. 

““Puieum pratense. 
mothy-grass.* 

“Specific character.—Spike cylindrical, very long; 
calyx fringed and awned; straws upright. 


Meadow cat's-tail grass. Ti- 





* Generally called Timothy, in this country. 
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«Obs, Culms from a foot and a half to three feet 
high, according to the nature of the soil in which 
it grows; in moist deep loams it attains the great- 
est height. Spike regularly cylindric, and blunt at 
the top; sometimes five or six inches long in young 

lants, but in old plants it is much shorter. 

“The culms of this grass at the time the seed is 
ripe, contain more nutritive matter than those of 
any other species of grass that have been submitted 
to experiment. In regard to the production of ear- 
ly herbage in the spring, it is superior to the cock’s- 
foot grass; the results of the experiments shewed 
the quantity of grass to be equal in both plants; 
but the nutritive matter afforded by the grass of 
the meadow cat’s-tail, in the early part of the spring 
was superior to that of the cock’s-foot, in the pro- 
portion of 9 to 8. The value of the culms simply, 
exceeds that of the grass, at the time of flowering, 
in the proportion of 14 to 5; a circumstance which 
gives value to this grass above many others for the 
purpose of hay; as its valuable early foliage may be 
cropped to a late period of the spring without inju- 
ry to the culms, which cannot be effected with those 
grasses which flower earlier in the season, without 
incurring a loss of nearly half the value of the 
crop, as has been proved by former examples. 

“Though there is more nutritive matter contain- 
ed in the seed crop than in the flowering crop, ne- 
vertheless the loss of Jatter-math which would have 
been produced in the time the seed was ripening, 
would more than outweigh the superior quantity of 
nutritive matter contained in the grass of the seed 
crop. To the practical farmer, this last observa- 
tion (which likewise applies to every similar state- 
ment throughout these details,) is, | am sure, un- 
necessary. If the season has been dry, this grass 
should be cut at the time of flowering, but in moist 
cloudy seasons, it should be suffered to stand at 
least eight days after the period of flowering; in 
two days after this period it will accumulate more 
nutritive matter than it did in ten days previous to 
that stage of growth, provided circumstances do 
not interrupt the progress of vegetation, which the 
results of numerous experiments have proved. 

“This grass is very deficient in the produce of 
after-math, and is slow in growth after being crop- 
ped: these defects take much from the merits above 
mentioned. It appears, therefore, to be unfit for 
cultivation by itself as an alternate husbandry grass; 
but of great value, as a constituent of any mixture 
of grasses for permanent pasture, or the alternate 
husbandry, where it should always form a part. 

“In the Annual Register for 1765, we find that it 
was much recommended about fifty years ago, un- 
der the name of timothy-grass; and Mr. Wynch is 
said to have brought it from Virginia in 1763. It 
received this quaint appellation from Mr. ‘Timothy 
Hanson, who first brought its seeds from New York 
to Carolina. It had then a great character in Ame- 
rica. where it is called herd-grass. [I was, in 1815, 
informed by a proprietor of land in Canada, that it 
is still considered the best grass in that province. 

“{t flowers in the third week of June, and ripens 
the seed in the end of July.” 

This important and valuable grass is generally 
naturalized in the United States, and carefully cul. 
tivated by all good farmers, at least in Pennsylva- 
nia. Mixed with red clover, it makes the most sub 
stantial hay, perhaps, in this country, though the 
deficiency of after-math renders it very severe on 
the soil, especially in dry seasons. Timothy, and 
orchard grass, are doubtless the most valuable 
grasses cultivated in this country. 

“Loxium perenne. Rye-grass, Perennial Darnel, 
Ray-grass, Perennial Rye-grass. 

“Specific character.—Spike awnless; calyx short- 
er than the spikelet; florets lanceolate. See Sm. 
Engl. FI. i. p. 173. 

“The proportional value which the grass at the 


is _ is as 11 to 10; and to the grass of the latter- 
math, as 5 to 2. 

“There has often been occasion to observe, that 
though grass, when left till the seed be ripe, may 
afford a greater quantity of nutritive matter, never- 
theless the value of the latter-math which is lost by 
this means, is often greater than the extra quantity 
of nutritive matter thus obtained; add to this the 
impoverishing effects of the plants on the soil by 
the process of ripening the seed, and the less pala- 
table nature of the hay. The plants of grass are 
likewise much weakened by the production of seed, 
for in all the experiments I have made the produce 
of latter-math proved always less, in many instan- 
ces one half less, in a given time after the seed 
crop, than after the crop taken at the time of flow- 
ering. I never could perceive, however, that the 
bad effects extended in any degree to the next fol 
lowing season, the weight of produce being then as 
frequently superior as equal or less. 

“Rye-grass appears to have been cultivated pre- 
vious to the year 1677;* besides which, red clover, 
sainfoin, spurrey, trefoil, and nonsuch, were the only 
plants then cultivated as grasses, or termed such. 
And it is only of late years that any other species 
of the natural grasses has been tried as a substitute 
for it in forming artificial pastures—as cat’s-tail 
grass, (Phleum pratense,) cock’s-foot grass, (Dacty- 
lis glomerata,) and fox-tail grass, (4lopecurus pra- 
tensis.) ‘The cat’s-tail grass appears to have been 
made trial of before either of the other two, not 
more than fifty years ago, by Mr. Rocque, a farmer 
at Walham-green, near London. The seed of the 
cock’s-foot grass was introduced about the same 
time from Virginia, by the Society of Arts, &c. but 
no trial was made of it till several vears afterwards: 
it was then called orchard-grass;f and it is but late- 
ly that the fox-tail grass has been tried on an ex- 
tensive scale—the merits of which seem to have been 
first accurately pointed out by the late excellent Mr. 
Curtis in his several works on grasses. 

“There has been much difference of opinion re- 
specting the merits and comparative value of rye- 
grass. It produces an abundance of seed, which is 
easily collected, and readily vegetates on most kinds 
of soil, under circumstances of different manage- 
ment; it soon arrives at perfection, and produces in 
its first years of growth a good supply of early herb 
age, which is much liked by cattle. ‘These merits 
have, no doubt, upheld it to the present day in 
practice, and will probably for some time to come, 
continue it a favourite grass with many farmers. 
But the latter-math of rye-grass is very inconsi- 
derable, and the plant impoverishes the soil in a 
higt degree if the culms, which are invariably left 
untouched by cattle, are not cut before the seed 
advances towards perfection. When this is neglect- 
ed, the field, after midsummer, exhibits only a 
brown surface of withered straws. 

“Let the produce and nutritive powers of rye- 
grass be compared with those of the cock’s-foot 
grass, and it will be found inferior in the proportion 
nearly of 5 to 18; and also inferior to the meadow 
fox-tail in the proportion of 5 to 12; and inferior to 
the meadow fescue in the proportion of 5 to 17. 
In these comparisons, from which the above pro- 
portions arose, it was necessary to omit the seed 
crops for the truth of comparison. 

“But as the seed of the fox-tail is often defective, 
and the plants of the fescue (Festuca pratensis,) do 
not arrive at perfection so soon as those of rye-grass, 
their-superiority, as above, over rye-grass,is some- 
what lessened with respect to their value as alter- 
nate husbandry grasses; for permanent pasture, 
however, the above proportional values will be 
found true, as rye-grass is but a short-lived plant, 





*See the first edition of Woldridge’s Husbandry: my 
copy is the third edition, dated 1681. 





time of flowering bears to that at the time the seed 


7 Annual Register for 1765, p. 141, ef seq. 


seldom continuing above six years in possession of 
the soil, but is continued by its property of ripen- 
ing an abundance of seed, which is but little mo- 
lested by birds, and suffered to fall and vegetate 
among the root-leaves of the permanent pasture 
rasses. 

«But cock’s-foot grass perfects an abundance of 
seed, and the plants arrive at a productive state as 
soon as those of rye-grass; hence its superiority 
over rye-grass, as above, is equally great for per- 
manent pasture and the alternate husbandry; which 
is not so precisely the case with the fox-tail grass 
and meadow fescue. One peck of rye-grass, with 
14 lbs. of clover, per acre, is generally considered 
sufficient for sowing artificial pastures.” 

This grass is naturalized in many parts of the 
United States. It makes a handsome sward for 
lawns, &c. but it has not been much cultivated, or 
attended to, with us—and is probably inferior in 
value to several other grasses; such as timothy, 
orchard grass, &c. 

( To be continued.) 





MARYLAND LANDS—No. IL. 
To Farmers, Emigrants, and other Settlers. 

The State of Maryland, situated on both sides 
of the Chesapeake bay, with Baltimore city as her 
commercial emporium, in a climate that is removed 
from the severity of the north and the oppressive 
heat.of the south; laid open by the bay, and the 
rivers which empty into it, so that it is every where 
accessible from the ocean; presents strong natural 
inducements to industrious emigrants and farmers, 
and other settlers, who have even but very mode- 
rate means. The slaves are gradually vanishing 
away, and free white labour is becoming both pro- 
ductive and honourable. ‘The diminished use of 
slave labour leaves both many vacant farms, and 
many large and uncultivated tracts of land which 
invite the attention, and must (from the unprofita- 
bleness of slave labour,) only be cultivated by free 
white citizens. ‘These lands can be either purchas- 
ed or hired by the year for money, or on shares. 
The processes of cultivation are the same as in the 
eastern and middle states. Oxen and horses are 
used in ploughing, or horses alone. The soil is 
easier to till than it is in New England, and the 
season begins earlier and ends later. The crops 
are tobacco, wheat, corn, rye, barley, buckwheat, 
oats, flax in small quantities, potatoes, and every 
vegetable of the eastern states, and others besides. 
‘The fruits are apples, pears, peaches, plums, &c. 
The great roads and turnpikes lead to the south 
through Washington city, the seat of government 
of the whole Union, and Norfolk, in \irginia; to 
the west through Pittsburg and Wheeling; to the 
north through York and Harrisburg; and to the 
east through all the great commercial cities, Ma- 
ryland is situated at that point between the south 
and the north, the east and the west, which unites 
the capacities of all the states, as far as one state 
can; and already cotton is raised in some parts of 
the state. The vine is native all over the state and 
grows in all the woods. ‘Ibe growth of timber is 
sound, vigorous, rapid (say fit to cut every sixteen 
years,) and close, being mostly oak, chestnut, and 
maple, and good forests of pines. The mulberry 
tree and silk-worm might be introduced advan- 
tageously to the cultivator. Careful cultivation, 
therefore, produces good orchards and fine cider. 
The primé cider of Baltimore county is unsurpass- 
ed by the celebrated Newark cider. The currant 
grows to perfection, and wine may be made of it to 
any extent. Wine is already made of grapes in se- 
veral parts of the state. Distillation offers induce- 
ments in the low prices of corn, rye and other grains. 
No state in the Union, even of much greater size, 
has so great an amount of water power, for the 
various branches of the manufacturing arts; and 
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cotton, woollen, paper, iron, and other factories are 
already in a state of profitable operation. Chemi- 
cal laboratories, for the making of chrome yellow, 
white lead, vitriol, copperas, alum, and other che- 
mical articles, are established on a large scale, and 
yearly increase the wealth and add to the impor- 
tance of the state generally. ‘The state is consi- 
dered to be rich in minerals, such as coal, iron ore, 
and the crude chrome. ‘The fisheries of the state 
are valuable and extensive. ‘The bay trade and the 
fisheries employ a large number of sailors, every 
way valuable citizens. 

The state government imposes no heavy taxes, 
or other burthens, on its citizens, and public church- 
es are to be found all over the state, although no 
tax is imposed on the people for their support, and 

ublic worship is upheld by voluntary contributions. 

here is provision made for public schools, and 
they are maintained throughout the state. There 
are also several respectable academies, two col- 
leges, and a university. 

This state is finely adorned with natural meadow 
lands for hay and for pasture; and its bills are well 
suited for sheep pasture, and its climate calculated to 
make the best wool. The turnpike roads are con 
structed on the McAdam plan,and are excellent; 
the other roads are at present decidedly in bad or- 
der, butghis is owing to the want of a denser white 
population. 

The centrality of the state, its climate, the na- 
turally kind and easy soil of the whole state; its 
adaptation to the productions of all the other states, 
its roads, its schools, its rivers, its forests, and its 
how rising and rapidly increasing manufactures, 
all these, and much more than the limits of such an 
essay will allow room for, should arrest the at- 
tention of the persons in the United States who are 
always arriving and seeking eligible situations in 
which to settle themselves 

The facts being admitted, that slave labour is 
so unprofitable that it has gone much out of use, 
and will in a short period cease to be used at all on 
the greatest part of our lands, for the purposes of 
agriculture; and, that in consequence of the pro 
gress which this operation has already made in the 
state, many farms and good tracts of land lie va 
cant and untilled; it becomes us seriously and 
carefully to inquire what is the most proper method 
of getting these lands sold and occupied by free 
white labouring farmers. For this purpose, let 
persons desirous to sell or lease lands or farms, 
write to the Editor of the American Farmer, at Bal- 
timore, describing the lands and the terms of sale 
or lease. ‘his will enable emigrants and settlers, 
and other purchasers or lessees, to ascertuin at Bal 
timore what they can do in Maryland, easily, and 
facilitate the change from large tracts to small ones, 
and from negro labour to white labour. When we 
can behold our lands occupied by an intelligent, la- 
bouring white population, labour will then become 
honourable, and Baltimore and the whole state will 
flourish abundantly. . B 





[From an Essay in the Poughkeepsie (N. ¥.) Journal.] 
SHEEP AND WOOL, 


On the culture and management of Sheep and Wool; 
addressed to the farmers in the slates of New York 
and New England. 

I have found a manifest improvement in the wool 
of those flocks where the Saxon race of sheep have 
been introduced. 1 strongly recommend this prac- 
tice to all, as well as to the experimental farmer, as 
nature will always prevail w he has absolute 
dominion. 

The demand for fine wool is gradually increasing, 
and requires great vigilance in the growers to keep 

ce with it. The looms call loudly for supplies. 

8 it not of consequence, then, that you produce it 

yourselves, instead of importing it from rival na- 





tions, who take not a particle of your manufactures 
in exchange? 

It must give real pleasure to every enlightened 
mind, to observe the rapid progress already made 
in the rural economy, manufactures, &c. of this 
country; and the shepherd’s calling is now united 
with the pursuits of the naturalist, and knowledge, 
combined with industry, exerted to promote every 
a improvement, in order to confirm its sta 

ility, and extend its usefulness, assisted hy the 
judgment, eloquence, fortune, influence; &c. &c. of 
distinguished agriculturists, throughout this great 
and rising empire. 

The general season will soon commence, when 
flocks must yield up their coats as an annual tribute 
or set off to the farmer, for board, lodging, &e.— 
First, let them be carefully and well dagged; when 
this is properly done, it is a proof of the farmer's 
honesty and humanity; then wash them in a fine 
clear stream of running fresh water, (by no means 
salt) till they are quite clean and clear of yolk; 
after which put them into some orchard or grassy 
enclosure near the owner’s dwelling, where they 
can lay down without imbibing any dirt or filth of 
any kind, and there to remain till they are quite 
dry; then let the shepherd display his skill in shear 
ing them well and without burt, on a clean barn 
floor, or on a spread sail cloth or carpet on the 
grass, taking special care to keep the fleece as en- 
tire and whole as possible in the act of shearing; 
let there be a wide table provided, whereon to wind 
up the fleece as you would a clean table cloth, and 
then it will unfold as easy and as clean under the 
sorter’s hands, which in justice it ought to do, as 
every little atom or substance which is not wool, if 
wrapped up and concealed in the fleece, is to all 
intents and purposes, a fraud upon the buyer; each 
fleece tied up with a bit of small twine. 

1 often detect the shepherd’s carelessness, where 
water Is scarce, in plunging the sheep into stagnant 
water and muddy pools, or by driving them several 
times through a small rivulet, made thick and tur- 
bulent by their passage; then dripping wet along 
dirty, dusty, or sandy roads, afterwards lodging 
them in thai state in dry fallows or sandy soils, all 
which is visible in the colour and grittiness of the 
staple, besides a fraudulent addition to the weight 
of the fleece. When I find sand or any substance 
in a fleece that is not wool, or trace the evidence of 
its having been shorn and wound up in a moist or 
wet state, when | see wool piled up upon a damp 
floor, or crammed hard into bags, placed far from the 
influence of air, wind, and sun, as though jealous of 
their evaporating powers; | say, when I see these 
things, | cannot attribute them to mere accidental 
causes; and we seldom examine or staple a lot of 
woul without discovering some of these defects. 1 
know, and will allow, the most careful farmer can- 
not always prevent some of these contaminations, 
so injurious to the dealer, but by a strict obser- 
vance of these hints, they may in a great measure 
be avoided. 

After what I have here stated, a right principle is 
all that is wanted. The farmer who manages his 
wool fairly and properly, will always get the best 
price, if he sells to a real judge; and what is’ of 
more value than all, he will preserve to himself a 
good name and a clear conscience; and last, though 
not least, he will have the esteem and good wishes 
of the WOOLSTAPLER. 

New York, May 1st, 1827. 





[From the same paper. } 
HEMP. 


A correspondent of Niles’ Register residing in 
Saratoga county, in this state, bas communicated 
to that paper the following information in relation 
to the culture of hemp in that county. In the 
spring of 1825 a few bushels of hemp seed were 


—- 
sown in that vicinity, for the purpose of obtaining 
seed, and the quantity raised therefrom was two 
hundred bushels. In 1826 the whole quantity was 
sown, and a crop of twelve hundred bushels of seed 
and twenty-five tons of hemp was obtained. The 
seed was sold generally at four dollars per bushel, 
and we observe the price of hemp quoted in the 
New York papers at $300 per ton. The writer says 
that it requires no more labour to cultivate it than a 
crop of wheat, and that it can now be dressed and 
made ready for market by a machine, without un- 
dergoing the process of rotting. One and a half 
acres of land Sans last year a crop of hemp and 
seed which, after paying for the labour of dressing, 
gave a profit to the owner of $160. Would it not 
be worth while for our farmers to cultivate a few 
acres of land with this crop as an experiment?— 
They can hardly make 160 dollars per acre in 
raising corn at three shillings and six pence a bushe! 





Pincuine orFr Putatoe Biossoms. 


We are sorry to observe that this practice is not 
generally adopted. as the produce would thereby be 
materially increased. (Salis. Jour. Sept. 2.) A cor- 
respondent has found from experience, that the crop 
is not only increased, but much better in quality, 
and wishes us to direct the attention of our readers 
to the practice, which we hereby do, fully convinced 
of its importance. [ Loud. Gard. Mag. 








HORTICULTURE. 





MELONCITO DE OLOR. 


Among a variety of seeds received by Dr. Ham- 
ilton, of Fareham, near Plymouth, from his corres- 
pondent, Edward Watts. Esq., British Consul at 
Carthagena (Colombia,) last winter, were some of 
those of the Molonoite de olor, or emall seweet-scent- 
ed melon, so universally cultivated in the gardens 
of the inbabitants for the fragrance of its fruit. ‘I'his 
plant, cultivated under the auspices of Mr. Pontey 
(whose taste and skill need no eulogium from us,) 
has flowered and perfected its fruit, which we have 
seen, and can bear testimony to the truth of the 
statements respecting its exquisite fragrance, which, 
when heightened, as we presume is the case, by the 
genial temperature of its native climate, must be 
perceptible to a great distance around. This fruit, 
which appears capable of being cultivated with ease 
in a common hot-bed, or melon-frame, is of an oval 
or egg shape, equal in size to a moderate sized lime 
or large sized hen’s egg; when ripe, it is of a golden 
yellow, with a perfectly smooth rind, exhaling an 
odour of an almost overpowering sweetness, pecu- 
liar to itself. The use to which we believe it is put 
by the inhabitants of Colombia is, like the perfumed 
fruit of the Ruse Apple (Eugenia Jambos,) to place 
in drawers with clothes, to which it communicates 
a considerable portion of its delicious odour. We 
cannot too strongly recommend the culture of this 
fragrant and curious plant, to such of our friends 
as are admirers of the rare and exquisite productions 
of nature; nor can we give too much praise to Mr. 
Pontey, for the zeal and liberality with which, at 
his own private expense, he encourages the intro- 
duction of rare and valuable plants into this neigh- 
bourhood. At the same time we sincerely congrat- 
ulate Dr. Hamilton, in possessing in Mr. Pontey 
so valuable a coadjutor in his patriotic labours. 
Besides the sweet-scented melon, Mr. Pontey pos- 
sesses several thriving plants of the Albacca del 
Monte, another rare and aromatic plant, raised from 
seed received from Colombia last winter; together 
with a number of thriving specimens of that elegant 
West Indian shrub, the Camel Bush (Cerbera The- 
vetia,) so remarkable for the elegance of its foliage, 
and the fragrance of its fine golden blossoms. The 





camel bush is, we understand, known in the vicinity 
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of Carthagena by the nam: of Cavalloaga Orivlla, 
and an oil of much celebrity in those parts, called 
Cavallonga, is obtained from its seeds. (Plymouth 
Herald, Sept. 9 , 1826.) 

[Should this meet the eye of an American naval 
officer, or supercargo or captain of a merchant —_ 
as it will certainly do if copied by some of our daily 
papers, we make no doubt the Meloncito de Olor 
would be soon after transplanted to North America.} 





EXTRAORDINARY PEAR TREE. 
“Old Baseford, Nov. 25, 1826. 

“To the Editor of the Gardener’s Magazine. 

“Sin—Permit me to lay before you an account of 
an extraordinary pear tree, the name’ of which, in 
Gloucestershire, is the Brown Dominion. It is up- 
wards of a hundred years old, and stands on the 
premises of Mr. Richard Charlton, of Uld Baseford, 
in the county of Nottingham, England. The height 
of the tree is thirteen yards, and from extremity to 
extremity of the branches, is eighteen yards, making 
a circumference of fifty-four yards. ‘The trunk mea- 
sures six feet seven inches round. This tree for these 
jast twenty years has not produced less than from 
twenty to eighty pecks per year. In the year 1823, 
it bore one hundred and seven pecks of pears, each 
peck containing four hundred and twenty pears; and 
this present year, 1826, it has produced one hundred 
pecks, each peck containing two hundred and seven- 
ty pears, and each peck, when gathered, weighed 
20 lbs. making a total of a ton weight of pears in 
one year. What is most singular is, that as the tree 
grows older, the fruit grows finer, to the decreasing 
of above a hundred pears in the peck. I suppose 
this is owing to the laying of manure and soil around 
the roots. ‘The fruit keeps until May. I send you 
four of them.” I remain, sir, &c. 

E. M. MATHER. 





A Heap or Ceverr, weighing sie pounds, was 
exhibited in the New Market, Liverpool, on Octo- 
er 7. It was grown by Mr. Gibson, a market gar- 
lener at Bootle. [Lanc. Gaz. 
— — ———— 
RURAL ECONOMY. 














¢# Tue Boston Mepicat InrevvicEncer is one 
othe many additional papers with which we have 
ben lately requested to exchange; and it is one of 
th few from which any thing is to be derived on 
thi topicks treated in the American Farmer. The 
BM. Intelligencer is edited by J. G. Corrin, M D. 
as te think, with spirit and ability, and deserves the 
patonage of the profession, and contains much to 
inteest literary men. It is published weekly in Bos- 
tonjn pamphlet form, by Soho Cotton, (“to whom 
communications must be addressed, post puid,”’) at 
thre dollars per annum. We are at some loss to 
knov how this journal can be useful to a town prac- 
tione, though it is taken by a great number of coun- 
try pysicians, most of whom are also farmers, and 
some)f them excellent ones; but it is clear that we 
can Orasionally extract much from the intelligen- 
cer tht may be placed with profit to our readers, 
underthe domestic economy and miscellaneous 
heads 

No. «, of April $d, contains an article on the 
function of the liver in preserving the health and 
removin the diseases of the animal economy, so 
interestily and plain, and as we apprehend in some 
points nev, that we could scarcely refrain from 
transferri.g it to the Farmer; but on a little reflec- 
tion. it oc.yrred to us that our readers might not all 
be so fashinable as to have the dyspepsia, with which 
we had so ong grievously suffered; and might not 
therefore live acquired a relish for the question, 
whether the liver is as most pathologists maintain, 
a mere servie auxiliary to the stomach and bowels 





in performing the work of digestion, or whether it 
be not a more independent and dignified character, 
acting the part of a “‘guardian to the general sys- 
tem, preserving the purity of the circulating fluids 
in a state of health, and freeing them from the con- 
tamination induced by disease.” However, as those 
who follow the plough on foot, or the fox on horse- 
back, never have dyspepsia, we must leave the 
essay in question for the private use of those who 
have the blues and take blue pills. 

The extracts which follow from the Medical In- 
telligencer are from another article in the same 


number.] 
ON ANIMAL FOOD. 


“The texture of animal food is greatly influenced 
by the age, sex, habits, condition, diet, and descrip- 
tion of death of the animal which furnishes it. In 
proportion, generally, to the age, its flesh is coarser 
and more firm in texture, as every one must have 
noticed in eating birds. If the flesh of mutton and 
lamb, beef and veal, are compared, they will be 
found of a different texture, the two young meats 
are of a more stringy, indivisible nature than the 
others, which makes them harder of digestion. It 
has been also justly observed, that young animals 
differ from old ones in the distribution of the fat, 
which in the latter is chiefly collected in masses of 
layers, external to the muscles; whereas, in the for- 
mer, it is more interspersed among the muscular 
fibres, giving the flesh a marbled appearance, which 
is always a desirable property of butcher’s meat.— 
The texture of food will also vary according to the 
wild or domesticated state of the animal; that of the 
former is more dense, though highly nutritive. The 
sex also modifies the quality of the flesh, that of the 
female being always more delicate and finer grained 
than that of the entire male, whose fibres are dens- 
er; the influence of the genital organs on this occa- 
sion is very extraordinary; it is generally believed, 
that the flavour of the female is even improved by 
removing the ovaries, spaying them, as it is called. 
Every day the testes are permitted to remain, even 
though totally inactive with regard to their proper 
function, injures the delicacy of the veal of the bull 
calf, and an animal which is not castrated till after 
puberty always retains much of the coarseness of 
the entire male. The mode of killing an animal 
has been considered, from the remotest ages, as ea- 
pable of affecting the quality of its meat. The flesh 
of hunted animals is characterized by peculiar ten- 
derness; the same effect is produced by any linger. 
ing death. This fact probably explains the policy 
of those old municipal laws, which ordained that no 
butcher should offer or expose any bull beef for sale, 
unless it had previously been baited; and it is on the 
same principle only, that the quality of pig’s flesh 
could be improved by the horrid cruelty of whip- 
ping them to death, as said to be practised by the 
Germans. The action of vinegar, administered to 
an animal some hours before killing it, is also known 
to be capable of rendering its fiesh less tough. It is 
a common practice in the country to give a spoonful 
of this acid to poultry, when they are intended for 
the immediate service of the table. 

«Nothing, however, tends more effectually to me 
liorate the rigidity of the animal fibre, than incipi- 
ent putrefaction. The length of time that meat 
ought to be kept after it is killed will necessarily 
depend on its tendency to undergo the putrid fer 
mentation, and the prevalence of those circumstan 
ces which are inclined to favour it. 

“The circumstances which have been just enu 
merated, as being capable of influencing the texture 
of our food, and consequently its degree of digesti 
bility, are, however, unimportant when compared 
with the modifving powers of cookery, which i shail 
now proceed to examine 

“By cookery, alimentary substances undergo a 
twofold change their principles are chemically mo- 
dified, and their textures mechanically changed.— 


The extent and nature, however, of these changes 
will greatly depend on the manner in which heat 
has been applied to them; and if we inquire into the’ 
culinary history of different countries, we shall trace 
its connexion with the fuel accessible to them.— 
This fact readily explains the prevalence of the pe- 
culiar species of cookery which distinguishes the 
French table, and which has no reference, as some 
have imagined, to the dietetic theory, or superior 
refinement, of the inhabitants. 

“Boriine.—By this operation, the principles not 
properly soluble are rendered softer, more pulpy, 
and, consequently, easier of digestion, but the meat, 
at the same time, is deprived of some of its nutritive 
properties by the removal of a portion of its soluble 
constituents; the albumen and gelatin are also a..- 
ed on; the former being solidified, and the latter 
converted into a gelatinous substance. If, there- 
fore, our meat be boiled too long or too fast, we 
shall obtain, where the albumen predominates, as 
in beef, a hard and indigestible mass, like an ever- 
boiled egg; or, where the gelatin predominates, as 
in young meats, such as veal, a gelatinous substance 
equally injurious to the digestive organs. Young 
and viscid food, therefore, as veal, chickens, &c.; 
are more wholesome when roasted than when boil- 
ed, and are easier digested. Dr. Prout has very 
justly remarked, that the boiling temperature is too 
high for a great many of the processes of cooking, 
and that a lower temperature and a greater time, 
or a species of infusion, are better adapted for most 
of them. This is notorious with substances intend- 
ed to be stewed, which, even in cookery books, are 
directed to be boiled slowly, that is, not at all, and 
for a considerable time. ‘The ignorance and preju- 
dice exist.ag on these points is very great, and com- 
bated with difficulty; yet, when we take into ac- 
count their unportance, and how intimately con- 
nected with health, they will be found to deserve no 
small share of our attention.* The loss occasioned 
by boiling, partly depends on the melting of the fat, 
but chiefly from the solution of the gelatin and os- 
mazome; mutton generally loses about one-fifth, 
and beef about one-fourth, of its original weight. 
Boiling is particularly applicable to vegetables, 
rendering them more soluble in the stomach, and 
depriving them of a considerable quantity of air, so 
injurious to weak stomachs. But, even in this case, 
the operation may be carried to an injurious ex- 
tent; thus, potatoes are frequently boiled to the 
state of a dry, insipid powder, instead of being pre- 
served in that state in which the parts of which they 
are composed are rendered soft and gelatinous, so as 
to retain their shape, yet be very easily separated. 
On the other hand, the cabbage tribe, and carrots, 
are frequently not boiled long enough, in which state 
they are highly indigestible. In conducting this 
process, it is necesary to pay some attention to the 
quality of the water onpiaress thus, mutton boiled 
in hard water is more tender and juicy than when 
soft water is used; while vegetables, on the contra- 
ry, are rendered harder and less digestible when 
boiled in hard water. 

‘-Roastine.—By this process the fibrine is corru- 
gated, the albumen coagulated, the fat liquefied, 
and the water evaporated. As the operation pro- 
ceeds, the surface becomes first brown, and then 
scorched; and the tendinous parts are rendered sof- 
ter and gluey. Care should always be taken that 
the meat should not be overdone, nor ought it to be 
underdressed; for though in such a state it may con- 
tain more nutriment, yet it will be less digestible, 
on account of the density of its texture. This fact 
has been satisfactorily proved by the experiments oi 
Spallanzani;t and Mr. Hunter}observes, that ‘boiled 





* Hence it is, that beef tea and mutton tea are much 
more calculated for invalids than the broths of these 
meats. 

{ Spallanzani on Digestion, vol. 1, p. 277. 





t Hupter on the Anima) Economy, p. 220. 
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and roasted, and even putrid meat, is easier of di- 
gestion than raw.” Animal matter loses more by 
roasting than by boiling; it has been stated above, 
that by this latter process mutton loses one fifth, 
and beef one-fourth, but by roasting, these meats 
lose about one-third of their weight. In roasting, 
the loss arises from the melting of the fat, and the 
evaporating of the water, but the nutritious matter 
remains condensed in the cooked solid; whereas, in 
boiling, the gelatine is partly abstracted. Roast, 
are therefore, more nutritive than boiled meats.* 

“Fayine.—This process is, perhaps, the most ob- 
jectionable of all the culinary operations. The heat 
is applied through the medium of boiling oil, or fat, 
which is rendered empyreumatic, and therefore ex- 
tremely liable to disagree with the stomach. 

“Broming.—By this operation, the sudden brown- 
ing or hardening of the surface prevents the evapo- 
ration of the juices of the meat which imparts a 
peculiar tenderness to it. It is the form selected, as 
the most eligible, by those who seek to invigorate 
themselves by the art of training. 

“Baxine.—The peculiarity of this process de- 
pends on the substance being heated in a confined 
space, which does not permit the escape of the 
fumes arising from it: the meat is, therefore, from 
the retention of its juices, rendered more sapid and 
tender. But baked meats are not so easily digest- 
ed, on account of the greater retention of their oils, 
which are moreover, in an empyreumatic state.— 
Such dishes accordingly require the stimulus of va- 
rious condiments to increase the digestive powers of 
the stomach.” 


WHISKEY-VINEGAR AND PICKLES. 
To tHe Epiror, 

Sir,—From the scarcity of vinegar the last sea- 
son, | was led to make trial of a mode of preserv- 
ing cucumbers, (pickling, if you will,) that [ should 
not have attempted under other circumstances.— 
But it has succeeded so well with me, that I am de- 
sirous that other housewives should partake of the 
benefit. 

I gathered the cucumbers from the vines, and 
without any other preparation than washing them 
clean, dropped them into a stand containing a 
mixture of whiskey and water, one part of the 
former to three of the latter. I secured them against 
gnats, flies, and external air, by tying a flannel 


close over the top, and laying over this a board and | 


stone, and neither moved or examined them until 
Christmas, when | found them, not merely equal, 
but decidedly superior to any pickles [ had ever 
tasted. ‘They were hard and of a fine flavour, and 
what has been particularly admired in them, they 
retained the original colour of the cucumber, not 
exhibiting the green poisonous appearance of pickles 
that had been salted and scalded in copper. My 
whiskey and water (no salt having been used or heat 
employed,) was now excellent vinegar for the table. 

I beg you will give this a place in your useful 
paper, and oblige your constant reader and occa- 
sional correspondent. Cousin 'Tasirna. 

P.S. I have no doubt but vinegar, for all pur- 
poses, might be made in this way, cheaper than 
from cider. Instead of cucumbers, there might be 
added to the whiskey and water, some other vege- 
tables, as grape leaves, beets, strawberries, &c. &e. 
when making vinegar was the only object to be ac- 
complished. 

I will send you, anon, an improved and excellent 
plan for rearing Muscovy ducks. 


(The Editor regrets that, if he ever received, he 
cannot now find another communication from C. T.} 


* It has been computed that, from the dissipation of 
the nutritive juices by boiling, one pound of roasted con- 
tains as much nourishment as two of boiled meat. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





RAIL-ROAD. 

The following extract of a letter from one of the 
persons engaged in obtaining information for the 
use of the Baltimore and Obio Rail-Road Company, 
will be read with much interest. 

Easton, Pa., May 24. 


“Yesterday, after breakfast, we started on the 
rail-road at Mauch Chunk, in a neat little car, at- 
tached to the rear of a brigade of empty wagons, 
and were drawn up to the coal mines, a distance of 
nine miles, in two hours. Three empty wagons are 
drawn up, with great ease, by one horse. 

« After having examined the coal mines there, we 
started back in one car joined to another, with a 
party of fourteen persons, and descended the plane, 
the whole distance, in forty-five minmes. A part 
of the time our car travelled more than at the rate 
of 20 miles an hour, and we came one entire mile 
in $ minutes and 15 seconds, which is at the rate of 
19 miles an hour. ‘The reason of our traveliing at 
such different speed on different parts of the route, 
is, because the road is not every where of the same 
declivity; in some parts it is so nearly level that 
the car does not go more than at the rate of four or 
five miles an hour, and as it travels without horses, 
by its own gravity, its impetus is, of course, deter- 
mined by the declivity of the plane. The loaded 
wagons being heavier than us, travelled faster, and 
travelled the nine miles in thirty minutes, exclusive 
of about ten minutes taken up in greasing on the road. 

“Nothing is more simple and easy than the turns 
out upon the road, and the manner of crossing 
other roads. A locomotive engine, I find, can tra 
vel on crooked roads, and wil] travel as well as on 
a straight line, except that tne friction is greater, 
and it will go slower. 

‘The rail-road at Mauch Chunk is upon a most 
simple construction; it answers well, but the mate- 
rials are bad in some parts. The whole road, nine 
miles long, was completed so that the wagons tra- 
velled st in two months and three days from the 
time it was commenced. They are still finishing it 
more perfectly; and the whole cost, including a 
heavy expenditure in the construction of an inclin- 
ed plane down to the river, will be $2000 to $3000 
per mile. I had no idea, before i saw it, that a rail- 
way was a thing of such easy construction. It is a 
fact that there is not more mechanical skill required 
|to make one upon the plan of this, than is necessa- 
ry to construct a common post and rail fence; | 
; mean after the line is regulated and the route grad 
jed—and the cost will be far less than we had ex- 
pected 

“1 find that the grading of the road and the 
adaptation of the moving power to it, are in reality 
the only subjects of difficulty; but I clearly see that 
these two subjects will require great labour and a 
sound judgment, and that our prosperous success 
will depend greatly upon falling into no errors in 
regard to these parts of our work. 

“The loaded wagons, upon arriving at the banks 
of the Lehigh river, are let down, one at a time, 
on an inclined plane of 700 yards. ‘They here pass 
down a loaded wagon and draw up an empty one 
in forty-five seconds; that is, each wagon running 
700 yards in forty-five seconds, or at the rate of $2 
miles an hour. ‘They appear to go up and down 
with great ease and safety; but we did not ride in 
them; they were very dirty, and seemed to go ra- 
ther too fast for comfortable travelling.” 





The Lebanon Republican of the 29th ult. states 
that the waters of the Swatara were on that day suc- 
cessfully raised, by the great water wheel and steam 
engine at the mouth of Kettle Run, into the drain 
or feeder which is to supply the summit of the 
Union Canal. 








MATERNAL LOVE. 


If there is one human feeling free from the im 
pulses of earthly frailty, that tells us in the slightest 
breathings of its celestial origin, it is that of a mo- 
ther’s love—a mother’s chaste, overwhelming, and 
everlasting love for her children. 

The name of a mother is our childhood’s talis- 
man—our refuge and our safeguard in all our mise- 
ry; tis the first half-formed word that falls from the 
babbling tongue, the first idea that dawns on the 
opening mind; the first, the fondest, and the most 
lasting tie in which affection can bind the heart of 
man! Itis from the beginning the same and un- 
changeable. . It owes not its being to this world, or 
the things in this world, but is independent and self- 
existent; enduring whilst the pulse of life animates 
the breast that fosters it; and if there be any thing 
of mortality that survives the grave, surely its best 
and noblest passion will never perish. Oh! it is a 
pure and holy emanation of heaven’s mercy implant- 
ed in the heart of woman for the dearest and nicest 
purpose, to be at once her truest and most sacred 
pleasure, and the safety and blessing of her offspring. 

It is not a selfish. passion, depending. for its per- 
manency,on the reciprocation of advantages; but 
on its sincerity. It wasteth not itself, and centres 
but in the happiness of its object; and when the 
welfare of that object is at stake, it putteth away 
fear and knoweth not weariness. It is not excited 
by form of feature, but rather by a happy perver- 
sion of perception, embues all things with an ima. 
ginary beauty. 

It watches over our helpless infancy with thé 
ceaseless benignity of a guardian angel; anticipates 
every childish wish, honours every wayward fancy, 
soothes every transient sorrow, sings our sweet lul 
laby to rest, and cradles us on its warm and throb 
bing breast; and when pain and sickness prey upo 
the fragile form, what medicine is there like a m+ 
ther’s kisses; what quieting pillow like a mothess 
bosom? Or, when launched into the wide ocean)f 
a tempestuous world, what eye gazes on our adva- 
turous voyage, with all the eagerness of materal 
fondness, amid the sad, yet not unpleasant contst 
of hopes and fears, and deep anxieties. Whenhe 
rugged path of life has been bravely, patiently,ind 
nobly trodden; when prosperity has smiled uporus; 
when virtue bas upheld us amid the world’s tenpta- 
tions: virtue, which she herself planted in us-and 
when fame has bound her laurels round us, is here 
a heart that throbs with a livelier or more grteful 
pleasure than a mother’s? 





————— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remarxasce Equestaian Expepition. 

Mr. Cooper Thornhill, an innkeeper at Stton, in 
Huntingdonshire, rode from that place to .ondon 
and back again, and also a second time to Jondon, 
in one day, which made a journey in al/of 213 
miles. He undertook to ride this journey#ith se- 
veral horses in 15 hours, but performed it in{2 hours 
and a quarter. This remarkable feat gaverise to a 
poem called the Stilton hero, which was /ublished 
in the year 1745. 

Some years ago, Lord James Cavendishrode from 
Hyde Park Corner to Windsor Lodge, wiich is up- 
wards of 20 miles, in less than an hour. 

Sir Robert Cary rode nearly 300 milesn less than 
3 days, when he went from London to Ldinburg to 
inform King James of the death of Quee: Elizabeth 
He had several falls and sore bruises m the road, 
which occasioned his going battered ari bloody into 
the royal presence. 

On the 3d of May, 1758, a young lady, who at 
Newmarket had laid a considerable ager that she 
could ride a thousand miles in one tfousand hours, 
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finished her mateh in little more than two-thirds of 
the time. At her coming in, the country people 
strewed flowers in her way. 

On the 29th of August, 1750, was decided at 
Newmarket a remarkable wager for 1000 guineas, 
laid by Theobald ‘Taaf, Esq. against the Earl of 
March and Lord Eglinton, who were to provide a 
four wheel carriage with a man in it, to be drawn 
by four horses nineteen miles in an hour. The 
match was performed in 53 minutes and 24 seconds. 
An engraved model of the carriage was formerly 
sold in the print shops. 

The celebrated Marguis de roy Tae rode in 
August, 1778, from Rhode Island to Boston, nearly 
seventy miles distant, in seven hours, and returned 
in six and a half. 

Mr. Fozard of Park Lane, London, for a wager 
of 1501. against 1001 undertook to ride forty miles 
in two hours, over Epsom course. He rode two 
miles more than had been agreed on, and performed 
it in five minutes under time, in October, 1789. 

The famous Count de Montmorenci escaped from 
the massacre of Paris, in 1572, through the swift- 
ness of bis horse, which, according to a manuscript 
of that time, carried him 30 leagues, or 90 miles, 
without halting. 





Spiper’s Tureap. 


In the Introduction to Entomology by Kirby and 
Spence, there is a very curious description of the 
process by which the spider weaves its web. After 
describing the four spinners, as they are termed, 
from which the visible threads proceed, the writer 
goes on to mention that these are the machinery 
through which, by a process more singular than that 
of rope-spinning, the thread is drawn. Each spin 
ner is pierced, like the plate of a wire-drawer, with 
a multitude of holes, so numerous and exquisitely 
fine, that a space often not bigger than a pin’s point 
includes above a thousand. ‘Through each of these 
holes proceeds a thread of an inconceivable tenuity, 
which, immediately after issuing from the orifice, 
unites with all the other threads, from the same spin- 
ner, into one. Hence from each spinner proceeds 
a compound thread; and these four threads, at the 
distance of about one-tenth of an inch from the apex 
of the spinner, again unite, and form the thread we 
are accustomed to see, which the spider uses in form- 
ing its web. ‘Thus, a spider’s web, even spun by the 
smallest species, and when so fine that it is almost 
imperceptible to our senses, is not, as we suppose, a 
single line, but a rope composed of at least 4,000 
strands. But to feel all the wonders of this fact, we 
must follow Leuwenhoeck in one of his calculations 
on the subject. This renowned microscopic observ- 
er found, by an accurate estimation, that the threads 
of the minutest spiders, some of which are not larger 
than a grain of sand, are so fine, that 4,000,000 of 
them would not exceed in thickness one of the hairs 
of his beard. Now we know that each of these 
threads is composed of above 4,000 still finer. It 
follows, therefore, that above 16,000,000 of the finest 
threads which issue from such spiders, are not, alto- 
gether, thicker than a human hair. 





DissEcTIoNn OF THE OLD anp New Testaments. 








Books in the Old e 39 In the New, 27 | Total, 66 
Test t 
estament, 

Chapters, 929 260 1,189 

Verses, 23,214 7,959 $1,178 

Words, 529.439 281,258 810,697 

Letters, 2,728,100 838,380 | 3,566,480 

Apocrypha. 
Chapters, 183 | Verses, 6,081 | Words, 152,185 


The middle chapter, and the least in the Bible, is 
Psalm 117. 
The middle verse is the 8th of the 118th Psalm. 





The widdle line is the 2d of Chronicles, 4th chap- 
ter and 16th verse. 

The word and occurs in the Old Testament, 
35,548 times. 

The same in the New Testament, 10,684. 

The word Jehovah occurs 6,355 times. 

Old Testament. 

The middle book is Proverbs. 

‘The middle chapter is Job 29. 

The middle verse is the Ist of Chronicles, 20th 
chapter, between the 17th and 18th verses. 

The least verse is the Ist of Chronicles, 1st chap- 
ter and Ist verse. 


New Testament. 


The middle book is the 2d of Thessalonians. 

The middle chapter is between the 13th and 14th 
of Romans. 

The middle verse is the 17th chapter of Acts, and 
17th verse. 
The least verse is the 11th chapter of John, verse 
35. 

The 2ist verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra, has 
all the letters of the alphabet in it. 

The 19th chapter of the 2d of Kings, and the 
37th of Isaiah, are alike. 

N. B. Three years are said to have been lost in 
this curious but idle calculation. 





METEOROLOGY OF MAY, 
AT BALTIMORE, 
At sun-rise—Mean temperature, 57°, 
Highest do. on the 18th, 67—27th, 71° 


28th, 75—29th, 68° 
Ist, 40—2d, 46° 
Lowest do. $d, 46—8th, 43° 


White frost on high grounds on the Ist, and on 
lowlands on the 3d. 
In the afternoon—Mean temperature, 74°. 
On 11 days the mercury rose to 80° and above; 
highest on the 18th, 86°. 
On 9 days the mercury did not reach 70°— 
lowest Ist, 51°—7th, 57—10th, 59. 
At 1 hour past sun-se-—Mean temperature, 66.9”. 
Mean of the month, 65.99, 
Winps—From N. to E. the latter inclusive, 6 ob- 
servations—E, to S.27—S. to W. 10—W. to 
N. 17, two observations a day, at 6 in the 
morning and 6 in the evening. 
Wearuer—Rain on 9 days. ‘Thunder on the Sist. 
Progress of es ith, Wild cherry blossoms. 


12th, Flowering locust blossoms, (Robinia 
pseudac.) 

14th, Strawberries in market, raised near 
Baltimore. 

15th, ‘Tulip tree blossoms, (Liriodendron tu- 
lipifera.) 


19th, Cherries in market, produced in the 
vicinity of the city. 
Ricuarp Sexron. 





Sir, Campbell’s Station, Tennessee, 9th May, 1827. 
For the last eight days there has been frost nearly 
every night, which has generally killed the leaves 
of the hickory and sassafras, with the Irish potatoe 
stalks, corn and beans. One kind of the mulberry 
I discover is killed, while another is not; the leaves 
of the mulberry are yet safe, the mulberry only is 
gone. I wish to ascertain if the frost has extended 
far, and what is the damage it has done. S. M. 





Exrraorpinary Pine Tree. 


In No. XI. of Dr. Brewster’s Journal of Science, 
just published, there is an account of one of the most 
extraordinary species of pine trees yet known. It is 
contained in a Liter to Dr. Hooker, from Mr. Doug- 
las, the botanist, ‘I rejvice to tell you of a new 
species of Pinus, the most princely of the genus, and 





probably the finest specimen of the American vege- 
tation. It attains the enormous size of 170 to 220 
feet in height, and 20 to 50 in circumference. The 
cones are from 12 to 18 inches long; I have one 
which is 164 inches in length, and which measures 
10 inches round the thickest part. The trunk is re- 
markably straight, and destitute of branches until 
within a short space of the top, which forms a per- 
fect umbel. The wood is of fine quality, and yields 
a large portion of resin. Growing trees of this spe- 
cies that have been partly burned by the natives to 
save the trouble of cutting other fuel, (a custom to 
which they are greatly addicted,) produce a sub- 
stance which, I am almost assured in saying, is su- 
gar; but as some of it, with the cones, will soon 
reach England, its.real nature can be easily and cor- 
rectly ascertained. The tree grows abundantly two 
degrees south of St. Columbia, in the country inha- 
bited by the Umptqun tribe of Indians. The seeds 
are gathered by the natives in autumn, pounded, and 
baked into a sort of cake, which is considered a lux- 
ury. The saccharine substance is used in seasoning 
dishes, in the same manner as sugar is in civilized 
countries. I shall bring home such an assemblage 
of specimens of this Pinus, as will admit of a very 
correct figure being made, and also a bag of its seed.” 








First day—The match race of Monday, was won 
by Mr. J. Ridgely’s colt, Florival. ‘The first heat 
was closely contested, and as was anticipated, ex- 
cited the most lively interest in the spectators. 

Time of running—Ist heat, 4m. Ssec. 
2d heat, 4m. 12sec. 

The time of running the heats, is, we learn, con- 
sidered as good, by old and experienced sportsmen, 
when taken in connection with the heavy state of 
the course, and reflects great credit on the colts 
which performed it. 

Second day.—On Tuesday the purse was won by 
Mulatto Mary. ‘The heats were terminated thus: 

Mr. Sleeper’s Mulatto Mary, A 1- 
Mr. Potter’s Oscar, 2 3 
Mr. J. Ridgely’s Florival, $ 2 
Mr. Dixon’s Stylla, 4 distanced 
Time of running Ist heat, 3m. 57sec. 
2d do. 3mm. 50sec. 

The weather having cleared up the previous 
night, the course was in fine order, and a very large 
and respectable concourse of spectators witnessed 
the sports of the day, who were, we learn, highly 
pleased with the excellent order and decorum pre- 
served on the ground. 

Third day—The race of Wednesday, between 
the horse ‘T'rumpator, (entered by Colonel Wm. R. 
Johnson, of Virginia,) and Mr. John Ridgely’s mare, 
Eliza White, was won by the former in two heats, 
of three miles each. 

The reputation of these fine animals, had created 
a great interest with the race-going folks, to behold 
the struggle for the mastery, and of course had 
drawn together a large concourse of anxious spec- 
tators. 

Time of running Ist heat, 

2d do 


5m. 47sec. 
6m. 00. 





Exrract or a Letrer to tae Epitor. 
Dear Sir, Philadelphia, May 27, 1827. 
The intention of publishing an American Stud-book 
appears to have been abandoned. It is a great disap- 
pointment, as a stud-book would be valuable to breed. 
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ers of thorough bred horses, as a_bvok of reference. 
I am of opinion now, that a valuable portion of infor 
mation on the subject has found its way into the A- 
merican Farmer, as the last volume furnishes many, 
and very valuable items, relative to imported horses 
and their descendants; whenever, therefore, an 
American Stud-book shall be published, its Editor 
may have recourse to the American Farmer for many 
important and well authenticated facts. Still hop- 
ing that a work of the kind may be published, and 
ata period too, not very remote—I send you the 
vedigree of the celebrated running, and thorough 
bred horse Sir Solomon. Yours, &c. J. 


Sir Solomon was gotten by the imported horse 
Tickle Toby: his dam was the famous running mare 
Vesta, by Dreadnought; his grandam by the import- 
ed horse Clockfast; great grandam oy Americus; 
vreat great grandam by a Traveller Colt, out of a 
horough bred mare, owned by Capt. Robert Walk- 
er, &c. ‘Tickle Toby was by Alfred; his dam Ca- 
ia by King Herod; his grandam Proserpine, own 
ister to the celebrated Eclipse. Alfred was by 
Matchem; he by Cade, and Cade by the Godolphin 
Arabian —Sir Solomen is of a rich brown colour, 
15 hands 8 inches high. 

Sir Solomon beat the best horses of his day, and 
amongst them the celebrated horse Wrangler, (who 
beat Sir Archy,) the four mile heats at Norfolk, on 
which race large sums of money were staked. Sir 
Solomon sired the celebrated running mare Roxana, 
Trumpator, &c. 





eat 


THY FALW 
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Bartimore, Faipay, June 8, 1827. 





In the next number of the American Farmer we 
shal] commence the republication of some valuabie 
essays On toe Cuttivation or Site, by Dr Sharp- 
tess of Philadelphia. ‘They appeared originally in 
that excellent magazine, the Philadelphia Album. 





CARTER’S LETTERS. 

Proposals for publishing by subscription, Letlers from 
Europe: comprising the Narrative Journal of a 
Tour through Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, in the years 1825, '26, and '27.—By 
N. H. Carrer 
‘The character of the proposed publication is al- 

ready so well known to the public, as to render a 

formal prospectus unnecessary. In the course of 

the two last years voluminous sketches of European 
scenery, institutions, manners and customs, have 
been thrown off through the medium of a daily 
paper. If the author is correctly informed, copious 
extracts from his letters have been extensively cir- 
culated through the United States, by other public 
journals. He now has it in contemplation to col- 
lect, revise, and publish in a more permanent form, 
such parts of these sketches as shall be deemed 
most worthy of preservation. About one third of 
the series, embracing a tour through the north of 
Italy, a part of Switzerland, and the south of Eng 
land, with additional notices of Paris and London, 
has not yet appeared. No delusive promises, how 
ever, are held forth, that the residue of the work 
will possess a higher interest than the portion al- 
ready published. A fair specimen has been giver: 
to the world; and by this criterion the success or 
failure of the subscription must be determined. — 
Some of the author's friends have advised to the 
publication without issuing proposals; but after ma- 
ture reflection, he has deemed it inexpedient to in- 
eur the responsibility of a voluminous work, which 
may be uncalled for by the public. If any profits 
are to be realized from its saie, no one hus a fairer 
claim to the proceeds, than he who has laboured to 
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collect the materials and. reduce them to form; 
while few are less able to bear the yan neo of an 
edition for the mere gratification of authorship. 


CONDITIONS. 


I. The work will be comprised in two volumes 
octavo, of five hundred pages each, on fine medium 
paper, and with a neat type. 

il. The price to subscribers will be two dollars a 
volume, handsomely bound in boards, payable on 
delivery. 

Ill. The work will be put to press as soon as the 
amount of subscription shall be sufficient to justify 
the expense of publication. 


|'Those who have read, and few there are who 
have not, Mr. Carter’s letters from Europe, will be 
glad to see them in a permanent form; and from the 
instruction and amusement derived from what they 
have seen, will be the more ready to obtain by sub- 
scription, the additional matter now promised. ‘The 
gratification derived from their gratuitous perusal, 
creates an obligation to indemnily the accomplish- 
ed author of these classical and very entertaining 
sketches. The names of those who would aid in 
securing their publication in the form proposed, 
will " received at the office of the American Far- 
mer. ° 


STEAM BOAT ESSEX, FOR SALEM. 


The Saiem and Philadelhia Steam-Boat Company, 
respectfully give notice, that they have purchased the 
Steam Boat kssex, to run from Philadelphis to Salem. 
She is a new boat, having copper boilers, is coppered 
and copper fastened—is a fast and in all respects a su- 
perior boat. She will run as follows: 

Leave Arch street wharf, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday mornings, at (0 o’clock. 

Leave >alem on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
mornings at 9 o’clock; will call at Delaware City at half 
past 9 o’cluck, and at Fort Delaware, Craven’s Ferry, 
Marcus Hook and Chester 

On the arrival of the boat at Salem, Stages will con- 
vey passengers to Bridgton, where they will meet the 
Cape Island Stages; returning next morning at nine 
o’clock. 

N. B. All baggage at the risk of the owners, except 
such as is taken on freight. 


LIVERY STABLE AT DELAWARE CITY. 

The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and 
the public, that he continues the above establishment at 
Delaware City—where he will furnish good horses and 
carriages, to parties visiting the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal, and conveyances to any part of the penin- 
sula. Persons travelling to Baltimore, desirous of viewing 
the Canal, can have a speedy conveyance along the line, 
to the Western locks, and thence to Frenchtown, where 
they can take the steam-boat for Baltimore without ma- 
terial delay. 

He trusts by keeping good accommodations, and by 
careful attention to business, to obtain a share of pub- 
lic patronage. ELIHU JEFFERSON. 
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BALTIMORE °RICES CURRENT. 





Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Ce. 

Tosacco.—There is a good deal doing, at low prices, 
Inspected last week, at the three State warehouses, 850 
hogsheads, ending Saturday. Ohio Tobacco continues 
to come in, almost every day, it is said by some, to be 
a shade lower; but we know of no late material differ- 
ence since jast week --it sells well, considering the 
times, and in preerien to the returns hitherto made 
by us, agreeably to quality and the condition in which 
it is assorted and packed. Maryland is also dull, but 
selling gradualiy atour quotations. Withia a few days 
we have sold but little—one small crop on Friday, from 
the line of Calvert and Anne-Arundel county—we sold 
from $3.25 to 6.16, averazing $4 round; this is about 
the price of common Maryland of that quality. 

Second as in quality $2.50 a 8.00—Common crop, 3.00 
a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—Good red, 5.00 a 6.00— 
Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 4 10.00— 
Yellow, 8.00 a 15.00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 30.00—Fine 
Virginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.50—Ken- 
tucky, fine, 3.50 a 6.00--do. for wrapping, 7.00 a 8.00. 

FLrovur-—Howard-street, superfine, 5.00 @ 5.124—City 
mills, 4.874 a 5.00—Susquehanna, $4. 874—Corn Meat, 
per barrel, 2.75 @ 2.874--Wueat, best white, .95 a 
-98—ordinary, .85 a .90—inferior, .70¢ 75—Corn .434 
.44—Rye, .63 a .65—Oarts, .41 a .43—Wuire Beans, 
1.25 a 1 374—Peas, .60--Cxover seed, 4 a 4.50—Timo- 
tuy seed, 3.00—Bar ey, !1.00—Fiaxseep, .95—Wuis- 
Key, in hhds. .26 @ .28; in barrels .284 a .30—Woo1, 
country, washed on the sheep’s back, 18 00 @ 22.00— 
cross-breed, do. 20.00 a 22.00—half do. 24.00 a 26.00— 
three-quarters, 28.00 a 30.00—full blood, 30.00 4 35.00— 
Corton, Virginia, 9.00 a 10.00—Upland, fair, 10.00 « 
11.00—Louisiana, 11.00 a 13.00—-N.Carolina, 9.00 a 10.00 
Tennessee, .10 a .114—Featuers, new, .29a 30—Ba- 
con, best hams, 9.00 a 10.00—middlings, 6.00 a 6.50— 
country, (assorted,) 5.00 a 5.50—f isn, Herrings, p. bbl. 
2.25 a 2.50—Shad, in good order, 6.0 4 7.00—Mackerel, 
4.59 a4 5.50 a6—Live Srock, beef on hoof, 5.50 a 6— 
Pork do. 4 @ 4.50—Lambs do. 1.50 a 2—Veal do. 3— 
Butrer, fresh, .20 a .25. 

Green Peas this morning at 25 cents the peck. 
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PRICES OF STOCKS. 
(Reported for the American Farmer.) 
Merarman & Gittines, Stock and Exchange Brokers. 





BANK STOCKS. salue. sent price. 
U. States’ Bank Stock, per here 100 sa 122.00} 
Bank of Maryland, do. 300 232.00F 
Bank of Bultimore, (div.off.) 300 340.00 
Union Bank of Maryland, do. 75 76.004 
Mechanics’ Bank, ee re et 9.50} 
Franilin Bank, (div. off,) 20 25.50 
Com. and Farmers’ Bank, (do.) 20 26.007 
Farmers and Merch’ts’ Bank, (do.) 50 54.50 
City Bank, eos titres & 2.80 
Marine Bank, . . (div. off,) . . 25 27.25 
Farmers’ bank of Maryland, (div. off) 50 52.00 
CITY STOCKS. ’ 
Corporation 6 per cent. redeema- 
tile after 1936, (div. off.) 100 110.00¢ 
Do. 5 per cent. redeemable in 1832, 100 102.00} 
Penitentiary & per cent. stock, 100 105.00} 
Baltimore Water Company, (div. off,) 50 90.00 2 91.00 
Gp Geel 6s OS > es . 140.00 
ROAD STOCKS. 
Reister’s Town, . (div. off,) 20 9.00f 
a on ae. a do. 20 7.007 
Frederick, — a do. 20 9.v0* 
Washington and Baltimore, . 50 $0.00* 
U. STATES’ STOCK. 
Six per cent. 1813, . (div. off,) 100 101.504 
————— —, 1814, . do. 100 102.50t 
, 1815, . do. 100 104.50f 
Three per cent. do. 100 $3.00 
Four and half per cent. do 100 102. @ 103,50 
Five per cent. do. 100 108.00 


Those marked thus * for sale, and thus { wanted. 


Printed every Friday, at Five Dollars per annum, for 
JOHN S. SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner 
of St. Paui and Market-sts., where every description 
of Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From Lorain’s Practice of Husbandry.) 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF FARMERS IN 
LIMITED CIRCUMSTANCES. 
(Concluded from p. 90.) 


Observations on the differen§.classes of farmers in li- 
mited circumstances; » the injurious error of 
occupying more land n be cultivated proper- 
ly, by the capital em, Remarks on the ru- 
inous practices too ger pursued by tenants in 
this country; also on the measures to be taken to 

these evils. Two distinct systems of ma- 
nagement recommended tobe practised by the cir 
cumscribed cultivator. The extensive usefulness of 
the grasses when employed by the circumscribed 
farmer for manure, explained; also how they should 
be applied and managed by him How the soil is 
omdhorated by a turnip crop. On growing pota- 
toes on grass lays without dung. 


If we may determine comparative value of 
this plant and clover, whe ed under green for 
manure, by the apparent nutriment contained in 
each of them, we have every reason to believe that 
a green crop of clover will introduce much more 
than double the quantity of nutritious matter for 
plants, than a crop of buckwheat. It would also, 
seem that when the ground is good enough to grow 
the spear grasses, the advantages obtained for 

loughing them with their roots under the soil will 
be at least equally great, if not greater, than is de- 
rived from clover used in the same way. ‘The ce- 
lebrated Arthur Young has informed the farmers in 
England, that tares, sown in September on one 
ploughing. are cut off in time to sow buckwheat on 
one ploughing, and that if the latter be turned un- 
der for wheat, “‘it is not in the power of science, of 
theory, or practice to introduce a system more seund 
and complete.””* As we cannot determine what 
may or inay not be “in the power of science, or 
theory, or practice,” this assertion is as unguarded 
as it is contrary to a judicious system of agricul: 
ture. The practice, however, may be ey 
useful in England, where gypsum does not general- 
ly act powerfully, and the prevailing attachment to} 
old grass grounds, has induced the farmers there, to 

row by far too many cultivated crops, on their 
fields subjected to the plough, before the grasses 
intervene. 

Grounds, managed in this way, seem to require, 
in addition to the manure furnished by the live 
stock, more assistance than is generally obtained 
there, by turning under a clover lay, too commonly 
after the plants have been greatly run out, and the 
tops have been either mowed or closely pastured. 

Notwithstanding their old grass grounds, and an 
extensive cultivation of turnips, enable them to ga- 
ther and apply much manure, the number of culti- 
vated crops grown on that part of their grounds 
subjected to the plough, together with the manure 
applied in top dressing the grass grounds which are 
mowed, render that article, great as the quantity at 
first sight may appear, scanty, when applied to all 
the necessary purposes which their mistaken idea 
of agriculture requires. 

Yet the writers on husbandry, in this country, too 
generally urge us_to adopt the errors of England: 
particularly the supposed ameliorating practice of 
growing turnips. They should, however, have con- 
sidered, before they became so zealous, in what 
they, no doubt, believed a good cause, how the soil 

s ameliorated in England by a turnipcrop. If this 
had been done, they would have discovered, that any 
plant cultivated by us which produces food either 
for man or domesticated animals, would be at least 





*See Mr. Bordley’s book on Husbandry. 
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equally ameliorating as the turnip, if cultivated and 
used in the same way. 

The British agriculturist who does not exhaust 
his soil, applies dung for the turnip crop; and very 
mary of the cultivators in that country feed them 
off on the ground where they grew. ‘This returns 
to the soil all the nutriment afforded by the turnip. 
Now after all this has been done, we do not hear 
that the cultivator complains that the small grain, 
grown after this very expensive systein of manur- 
ing, is injured by being too luxuriant. 

Here it may be proper to remark, that it is far 
from my intention to depreciate this valuable plant; 
or to intimate that it is not useful in Great Britain, 
where it is generally believed’ maize cannot be 
grown: especially as a mistaken system of manage- 
ment requires more manure than can be obtained 
from their old grass grounds, aided by a clover lay, 
as often as this grass intervenes in the general sys~ 
tem of cultivation pursued in that country. 

The two distinct systems of management, re- 
commended to be pursued by the circumscribed 
cultivator on the same farm, will not only be very 
profitable to him, but also highly interesting to agri- 
culture. They will clearly determine the compara- 
tive value of the dung and the grasses, when each 
of them is separately, and systematically employed 
as manure for the soil: also how far we may solely 
depend on the grasses for promoting good crops, 
and at the same time improving the soil. Of this 
we know at present but little, as the application of 
them has hitherto been mixed with the intervening 
use of other enriching manure; or else the grounds 
have been too severely cropped, before the applica- 
tion of the grasses for manure had been repeated. 

The mode of management recommended to the 
circumscribed farmer, was not adopted by me until 
my removal to the back-woods. My stock of cattle 
has since then been very deficient, when compared 
with the extent of cleared grounds which has hap- 

ened to fall into my hands, very much exhausted 
y perpetual ploughing and cropping. 

I have, however, been sufficien'ly informed of 
the value of the tops and rovts of grasses, when 
applied for manure, to be fully convinced that if a 
proper system of management be pursued, they 
may be rendered invaluable to the farmer, whose 
limited capital will not admit him to keep a suffi- 
cient stock of cattle. By the proper use of them, 
he may, no question, annually increase the product 
and fertility of his soil: also, gradually increase the 
number and value of his live stock, with far less la 
bour than is employed in the present mode of ma- 
nagement pursued by circumscribed farmers. 

That part of his management which has the ad- 
vantage of farm-yard manure, will be very incon- 
siderable in the beginning. It will, however, be 
much more productive than that which depends on 
the tops and roots of the grasses alone. The only 
difference in the labour, will be hauling and spread 
ng the manure, together with the destruction of 
wore weeds, introduced and excited by the dung, 
ind gathering more productive crops. 

No question, however, but the product of the 
trops from the grounds manured with the tops and 
‘oots of the grasses alone, will very greatly exceed 
hat which could be obtained from the same land 
vy the too general random practice of circumscribed 
armers: even admitting that the whole of the dung 
nade by their scanty live stock, be applied in their 
rregular and exhausting system of management. 
it is also evident, that the labour generally employ- 
2d by them, greatly exceeds that which will be 
‘ound necessary to execute the system proposed. 

Red clover will certainly far better suit the cir- 
cumscribed farmer, than the spear grasses, except 
on tha portionof his soil where farm-yard manure 
nas been spread, or where the grounds are natural- 
ly rick, and have not been exhausted. 





Luyuriant crops ef this grass may be readily ex- 


cited by gypsum; and while the soi) is kept welt . 
stored with vegetation, a free use of that substance 
cannot be injurious. It may now be obtained in 
any part of Pennsylvania, where the roads are only 
tolerable, so as to cost less than any other manure 
that is equally valuable. Notwithstanding that fre- 
quent mowing through the season, or close pastur- 
ing, weakens the lateral roots of red clover, and 
the taproots are thrown out by frost, it would seem 
if the stubble crop be suffered to grow and rot on 
the soil, aud no more than the first crop be annual- 
ly mowed, and after this a good covering of grass 
be preserved, that the lateral roots will continue 
much more vigorous than when this plant is manag- 
ed in the usual way: of consequence, it is far less 
subject to be destroyed by frost or the scorching 
rays of the sun. 

it appears from the long and vigorous continua- 
tion of many of the plants that survive, age cannot 
be justly considered the cause of the early death 
of the greater number of them. This seems to 
proceed from their being exposed by frequent mow- 
ing and close pasturing, to the injurious effects of 
frost, and the scorching rays of the sun. Nature 
has not formed the plant to withstand frequent mu- 
tilation, any thing like so well as the spear grasses. 
We also see that even brambles, hardy weeds and 
sprouts, from the roots of trees, are often destroyed 
by being frequently cut off near to the ground by 
the scythe. We may also observe that while the 
lateral roots of red clover continue healthy, that 
they hold the taproots so firmly in the ground, that 
the plant maintains its natural position, even when 
the soil around it is heaved up so high by frost, 
that the crown of the plant stands in a hollow form- 
ed by the expansion of the ground: likewise, that 
when a general thaw takes place, and the soil sinks, 
the taproot maintains its natural position in the 
ground, and the plant remains unhurt. 

This is best seen when the plants are young in 
the stubble crop, the first winter and spring after 
the seed was sown, It should, however, be observ 
ed, that it sometimes happens that when red clover 
has been sown on buckwheat, that many of the 
plants are heaved out by the frost of the ensuing 
winter and spring. In this case, it appears that the 
roots of the plant do not become sufliciently large 
and strong before frost puts a stop to their growth. 

When potatoes are grown by the circumscribed 
farmer, on his best grounds, with the grasses turned 
under for manure, and the grass crop be a good 
one, it will be best to plant the sets by trench 
ploughing, as directed in my book on Cultivation. 
‘This will save a considerable part of the manure 
arising from the tops and roots of the grasses from 
waste, when the crop is gathered. It will remain 
safe at the bottom for the growth of small grain 
and grasses following the potatoes. 

The plants, may be arranged agreeably to Mr. 
Watson’s practice, described in my book on Cultiva- 
tion. So soon as the size of them will admit, they 
should be thinned, leaving but one of the most thrif- 
ty growing from each set. In pulling up the super- 
numerary plants, great care should be taken to re 
move the roots, otherwise they will grow from the 
stubs left behind, and being mutilated, injure the 
crop more than if no attempt had been made to re 
move them. If Mr. Watson's plan be adopted, the 
number of the plants remaining after the crop has 
been thinned, will be more than some farmers con- 
sider sufficient, when farm-yard manure has been 
applied for that crop. As this gentleman planted on 
thin pasture grounds fed bare, and some of his po- 
tatoes grown in that way, weighed one pound, wheat 
or barley may safely follow this crop, when it is 
grown on a good soil well manured by the tops and 
roots of grasses. Grass seeds should be sown on 
the small grain, and the grounds remain three years 
in grass before they are again turned up for a fal- 
low crop. 
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The early and vigorous growth of the plants, as 
well as the product of the crop, will be greatly pro- 
moted by rolling the sets in gypsum, while the 
nivoisture arising from cutting them is fresh on the 
set. ‘(hey should be spread out to dry, and great 
care taken not to handle them till planted, so that 
the gypsum be not rubbed off. 

If lime can be readily procured, and the culti- 
vator’s capital will admit the use of it, the product 
of the potatoe, and also the grasses following it, 
together with the improvement of the soil, will be 
greatly promoted by spreading thirty bushels of it 
to the acre, and incorporating it with the surlace 
of the soil, in the way recommended in my book 
on Cultivation. If this be done, it is considered 
best not to thin the potatoe plants, except where 
mure than two may happen to grow from each set; 
provided the soil be a good one, and a luxuriant 
crop of grass has been ploughed under for ma- 
nure. 

If stones, stumps, deficiency of proper instru- 
ments, or any cther cause, prevent trench plough 
ing, the potatoe sets may be planted in the usual 
wey, by turning the sod with a good crop of grass 
over them. In this case, the furrow slices should 
be levelled with the roller, and well pulverized with 
the hoe-harrow or skim, with the tined-harrow fol 
lowing lengthwise of the furrows, as deep as it can 
be readily done, without disturbing the sets, or 
turning up the sed. I! this be not done, and the 
ground is close bound by the roots of the grasses, 
many of the plants will spend much of their time 
and strength in growing under the sod before they 
can either penetrate it, or find their way out through 
the seams formed by the furrow slices, and the crop 
will be greatly curtailed. 

As the potatoe sets cannot be covered by the 
plough in spots which obstacles render inaccessible 
to it, and the extent of those spots will not be de- 
termined, until after the rest of the field be plant- 
ed, the pulverizing of the soil should be deferred, 
until the vacancies be planted by covering the sets 
with the sod turned over them with the hand-hoe. 
Care should be taken to turn the sod well over 
thera and around the obstacles, and at a proper 
depth. As this cannot be done without cutting the 
sod into small pieces, the implements by which the 
soil is pulverized, should be lifted over those spots 
in passing through the field, otherwise the short 
pieces of sod will be turned up. By the time the 
crop requires cultivation, the sod will be considera- 
bly consolidated by rain, and the roots of the 
plants; consequently, if care be taken in passing 
through those places, many of them will not be 
turned up by the skim, if that instrument be sharp. 

When the covering and roots of the grasses are 
insufficient to produce valuable crops of potatoes, 
with a crop of small grain and grasses after it, the 
circumscribed farmer may bring his cornstalks, 
straw, leaves and offal vegetable matter into valua- 
ble use. As, however, the fermentation and de- 
composition of these dried substances progress 
slowly when they are not saturated with the juices 
of the cattle yard, they, together with the scanty 
growth of the grasses, may not be sufficient to ex- 
pand and divide the covering among the sets, as it 


n 
ought to be done for an eivestenneet growth of 


this root, if the crop be planted by trench:plough- 
ing. In that case, the cornstalks, &c. should be 
spread over the lay, and the sets covered in the 
usual way, by turning the sod with these substances 
and the tops of grass, over them. ‘he farmer, 
however, should be careful to have them so far de- 
composed, before they are applied for the crop, as 
will render them as useful to the grain and grasses 
following, as can be expected after the loss sustain- 
ed by ploughing them up, when the potatoes are ga- 
thered. If this be not done, the more solid remains 
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of these dried substances will be dragged up in| 
heaps, or spread over the surface by the harrow,/! varietics, their resemblance to each otha is so 


when the small grain is sown. In this state they 
will perish and afford but little nutriment for plants. 

But when these substances are applied for such 
fallow crops as may be gathered, without turning 
up the soil, they may be ploughed under without 
any further decomposition than will render them 
sufficiently flexible to admit the application of 
enough of them. Some of these substances will be 
sufficiently flexible to be turned under when soak- 
ing wet; still a much greater quantity, even of these, 
can be applied after fermentation has introduced a 
great heat, as this causes them to become much 
more compact. A shaded situation, where rain has 
access, is most favourable to a general and rapid 
fermentation of them. The heaps ought to be 
formed so as to admit sufficient moisture and air to 
pass generally through them. ‘To effect this, they 
should not be heaped up high, nor placed in hol- 
lows where the water will lodge in sufficient quanti- 
ty to retard or prevent fermentation. 

Dried or green weeds which have perfected their 
seed, are very improper manure for a potatoe crop. 
Ploughing up, or otherwise gathering the product, 
spreads the seeds of the weeds through the soil as 
if sown for a crop. This will greatly injure the 
small grain and grasses following. 

‘They may, however, be very safely and profita- 
bly applied for such fallow crops as can be gather- 
ed without turning up the manure. 

As the unavoidable evils introduced by ploughing 
out a potatoe crop, especially where many seeds of 
weeds are incorporated with the manure, form a 
very striking contrast between the usual cultivation, 
and that recommended by me,I wish the reader 
here again deliberately to consider, that not only 
the potatoe crop, but also every fallow crop culti- 
vated in the usual way, subjects the farmer to great 
loss in manure by turning it up during the cultiva- 
tion of the plants. The same also happens when 
the soil is prepared for the small grain following that 
crop. ‘The seeds of the weeds are likewise turned 
up and spread abroad to poison the small grain, and 
grasses following it. But this is not all; after expend- 
ing much useless labour to effect this very injurious 
purpose, and also to mangle the fallow plants, the 
soil is not kept any thing like so open and mellow, 
for the ready admission of the roots of the plants, 
as when this purpose is effected by fermentation 
alone. A well directed fermentation is also the 
most powerful and least expensive agent, that can 
be employed in the destruction of weeds. 





ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 12. 

Extracts from G. Sinelair’s Hortus Gramineus—with 
oecasional notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
dent. 

(Continued from page 91.) 

“Acrostis stolonifera, (var. 1. latifolia.) 
leaved Creeping Bent, Fiorin. 

«Specific character.—Panicle loose at the time of 
flowering, contracted afterwards; florets large, nu 
merous; calyx-husks acuminate, outer serrulate¢ 
from the keel upwards; inner only slightly toward: 
the top. 

“The Rev. Dr. William Richardson has intro. 
duced this variety of the Agrostis stolonifera to the 
agriciltural world, under the name of fiorin, and 
has shewn its merits and properties, deduced from 
his own experiments, in a variety of publications 
on the subject, to which the reader is referred. [} 
is greatly superior, in point of produce and outri- 
tive powers, to the otber varieties of the Jgrosti: 
stolonifera which have been enumerated; this wil 
be manifest on referring to the details of experi- 
ments made upon them, as given under the head of 
grasses natural to moist soils. 

“On comparing the specimens of these afferent 


Large 


great, that they may be easily mistaken for each 
other, without a close inspection, and some know- 
ledge of botany to assist it. It was before obsery- 
ed, that this variety (larger creeping bent or fiorin) 
appears to be confined to rich ancient pasture land 
as its natural place of growth, and the other varie 

ties to various soils and situations; and that when 
taken from these differengysoils, and cultivated to- 
gether under the same umstances, they retain 
the discriminating cha before mentioned. 

“On damp clayey s second variety is the 
most common grass. oors and bog soils the 
third variety is chiefl¥7OP (at Jdeast according to my 
observations,) altogether confined. ‘To light sandy 
soils, particularly whengmore or less shaded, the 
fourth variety is peculiar; and the fifth variety is 
seldom found but in bottom of ditches, or by 
the sides of rivulets. first variety being there- 
fore scarce, and the others very common, there is 
little room for surprise at the contradictory results 
of experiments that have been made on one or 
other of these inferior varieties, by gentlemen equal- 
ly eminent for eae knowledge, under the 
conviction of their one and the same grass 
as recommended by Dr. Richardson, under the 
name of fiorin, whereas, though they agree in the 
general habit of Dr. Riehardson’s variety, and in- 
deed in every respect except in the characters be- 
fore described, their inferiority in every agricultu- 
ral merit is so great, as to justify the opprobrious 
epithets that have been bestowed upen them by 
those who, from “the above causes, have differed 
from Dr. Richardson’s statements of the merits of 
the first variety, or fiorin, and prevented that jus- 
tice being done to the discovery which it may have 
deserved. 

‘*The above details will assist the farmer in decid- 
ing on the comparative merits of this grass, as a 
constituent of a mixture of grasses for permanent 
pasture; from which it will doubtless appear worthy 
of attention, but its value not so great as has been 
supposed, if its habits or manner of growth be im 
partially taken into the account, when compared 
with the produce and nutritive powers of other 
grasses. 















“This grass, when cultivated by itself, cannot be 
profitably depastured, on account, principally, of its 
peculiar manner of growth, which has been com- 
pared to that of strawberries. It sends out runners 
or stolones, which strike root at the joints; the feet 
ef cattle mixing part of the soil with these, render 
the most valaable part of the plant unfit for food 
In its combined state in ancient pastures this obLjec- 
tion is lost, as the root-leaves and consolidated turf 
of the various grasses prevent completely such an 
effect from the feet of the cattle, which will be evi- 
dent on a few moments’ examination of a close 
eaten turf of such pastures as now described In 
this state it is much less productive than when cul- 
tivated singly, a3 the fibrous roots of the stolones 
derive their only nourishment from the moisture se- 
ereted among the root-leaves of the other grasses. 

“The chief advantage of this grass in permanent 
pasture is its late growth. It remains in a degree 
inactive till other grasses have attained to perfec- 
tion, and when their productive powers become ex- 
hausted, those of tiorin and its varieties begin; and 
it will be found, on inspection, that the latest mouth 
ful of herbage, and sometimes the earliest in those 
pastures, is principally afforded by this grass. 

“There has been much prejudice existing against 
the different species of Agrostis in general; but let 
the proprietor of a rich ancient pasture divest a 
part of it of this grass entirely, and the value of 
the plant will be demonstrated in the comparative 
loss of late and early herbage. In these pastures, 
late in the autumn, ! have observed the stolones 
extend to a considerable length, and left untouched 
by cattle: in the spring, however, they were gene- 





rally eaten, and the protection they had afforded 
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to the under grasses was evident in the superior 
early growth of the herbage where the stolones had 
most extended; after this the creeping bent was 
hardly to be recognized till the other grasses had 
again exhausted themselves towards the end of the 
autumn. The plant,in this state of combination, 
takes but little from the soil. 

“In comparing the produce and nutritive powers 
of different grasses, to arrive at a knowledge of 
their relative value, it is absolutely necessary, for 
the truth of comparison, that the produce of one 
whole season be taken, and not one crop singly, 
except in instances‘where the produce consists but 
of one crop only. Accordingly, the produce of fio- 
rin may be compared with that of the cock’s-foot 
grass (Dactylis glomerata,) meadow fescue (Festuca 
pratensis,) and the meadow foxtail, (4lopecurus pra- 
tensis,) when it will appear inferior to the two for- 
mer species, and superior to the latter. On refer- 
ring to former details, it appears, that 


The Agrostis stolonifera, var. latifolia, 
larger creeping bent— 

From the produce of one season, tak- 
en in December, affords of nutritive 
matter, : ° . . ° 

The Dactylis glomerata, cock’s-foot grass— 

From the produce of early herbage in 
the spring, affords of nutritive mat- 
ter, ‘ . . : ‘ . $58 

From the produce at the time of flow- 
ering, affords of nutritive matter, 1089 >1728 

From the produce of Jatter-math, af- } 
fords of nutritive matter, . 281 

The Festuca pratensis, meadow-fescue— 

From the produce of early herbage 
in the spring, affords of nutritive 
matter, . : ; , , 

From the produce at the time of flow- | 
ering, affords of nutritive matter, 957 pee 


lbs. per acre 
in one year. 


1435 


wo 


82)) 


From the produce of latter-math, af- 


fords of nutritive matter, . . 880 
The Alopecurus pratensis, meadow-fox- 
tail— 


From the produce of early herbage, 
affords of nutritive matter, . 483 
From the produce at the time of flow- 
ering, affords of nutritive matter, 478 >1216 
From the produce of latter-math, af- | 
fords of nutritive matter, 255 

«The cock’s-foot grass, under the circumstances 
described, is therefore superior to the larger variety 
of the creeping-bent, in the proportion, nearly, of 
}1 to 9. 

“The meadow fescue (Festuca pratensis,) is also 
superior to fiorin,in nearly the like proportion as 
cock’s-foot. 

«The meadow fox-tail grass (4lopecurus pratensis) 
is inferior to fiorin, in the proportion nearly of 6 to 7. 

“Though the quantity of nutritive matter afford- 
ed by a grass in one whole season is the chief pro- 
perty by which its comparative vatue can be deter- 
mined, yet the particular season or seasons in which 
it is produced, the nature of the soil on which it 
can be cultivated to most advantage, and the supe 
rior facilities its peculiar habits of growth afford 
for its propagation, as also for reaping its produce, 
are points which must necessarily be taken into the 
account by the agriculturist, according as they are 
influenced by local circumstances, such as the na- 
ture of the soil, and situation of his farm. 

«When cultivated separately for the purpose of 
green food or hay,” fiorin requires to be kept per- 
fectly clear of weeds, its couchant habit of growth 





* The mode of converting fiorin into hay, during the 
winter months, is amply detailed in Dr. Richardson’s 
publications on fiorin. Full information will there be 
likewise found on the productive powers, uses, modes 
of cultivation, &c. &c. of this grass, deduced from the 
Doctor’s own experiments. 








affording great encouragement for the health of 
upright-growing plants—under this circumstance, 
weeds. The numerous fibrous roots that issue from 
the joints of the trailing shoots or stolones, exhaust 
the surface of the soil in a considerable degree; 
top-dressings with manure are, therefore, absolutely 
necessary to keep up the superior productive pow- 
ers of fiorin. Without these points being sufficient- 
ly attended to in the cultivation of this grass, disap- 
pointment will be the result. 

“The merits of this variety of the creeping-bent 
for the purposes of permanent pasture, have alrea- 
dy been mentioned, and that its productive powers, 
when in combination with other grasses, are much 
less than have been shewn in the above details; 
from which it will appear to be a necessary consti- 
tuent of a mixture of grasses, to form, in all parti- 
culars, the most valuable permanent pasture, though 
in a less proportion than most other species admit- 
ted to form such a mixture. 

“It perfects a sufficiency of seed, which readily 
vegetates, and the plants, when properly encourag- 
ed by top-dressings, | have found invariably to ar- 
rive soon at perfection. When the runners or sto- 
Jones are used instead of seed, the ground is much 
sooner clothed with the grass: when meant as a 
crop by itself, the planting of the shoots or stolones 
appears to be the best mode; but when intended as 

art of a mixture of other grasses, the seed will be 
ound by experience to be the most proper. 

“It flowers about the second and third weeks of 
July, and the seed is ripe about the second and third 
weeks of August. 

“The grasses and other plants that have now 
been submitted to the better judgment of the read- 
er, comprehend all the grasses and plants which the 
author could ever find in the body of the richest 
natural pastures, examined every month of the 
year, and oftener; some other species, it is true, 
were sometimes found on particular spots, but could 
not from their local situation, be considered as na- 
turally belonging to such: they will be mentioned 
hereafter. 

“To those who may have perused and bestowed 

some consideration on the foregoing details, it may 
be unnecessary to observe, that the facts and ob- 
servations there brought forward offer sufficient 
proofs, that it is not from one or two, but from a va- 
riety of different species of grasses, that the agri- 
culturist can hope to form, in the shortest space of 
time, a sward equal if not superior to that of the 
richest natural pastures. 
_ *Hastiness in generalizing from a few facts only, 
in things pertaining to the properties and cultiva- 
tion of plants, has often led to error; it seldom 
benefits the cause it meant to advance: every one 
is told this plant, or that mode of cultivation, will 
best suit his purpose; most make trial, and from the 
want of that caution which generalization in the 
outset destroys, the majority fails: this leads to a 
difference of opinion on one side; and on the other, 
toa contempt of that which, when taken in its li 
mited sense, would have produced every advantage 
the object was capable of affording. 

“The hope of discovering a single grass or mode 
of cultivation superior to every other for all the 
purposes of the agriculturist, under every circum- 
stance, would surely be as rational, and the disco 
very, when effected, as great, as those of the philo- 
sopher’s stone and the universal specific.” 

Phis grass attracted much attention, some years 
ago, from the extraordinary accounts of its produce 
in Europe: but it is very little known in the United 
States—and its value has probably been much over 
rated. It is supposed to be not specifically distinct 
from 4. alba, or herd’s-grass. 

“Acrostis vulgaris, Common Bent—Fine Bent- 
grass.* 


*Commonly called Red-top, and sometimes Herd’s- 
grass, in the United States. 





‘Specific character—Panicle spreading, with di 
varicated, capillary branches; calyx valves nearly 
equal; stem erect; stipula abrupt, very short. Sm. 
Engl. FL i. p. 91.” 

his, and the following, were formerly cultivated 
to some extent in Pennsylvania, and are generally 
naturalized. They were not considered valuable, 
on trial; and are now pretty much neglected. Their 
chief utility consisted in rendering boggy grounds 
firm, by means of their numerous fibrous roots: 
but they are not esteemed, for stock—and are, 
moreover, very difficult to be eradicated, when once 
introduced. 

“Acrostis alba. White Bent grass. 

“Specific character—Panicle spreading, meagre, 
branches roughish; culms decumbent; rout creep 
ng. 
“This grass is late, unproductive, and contains 
but little nutritive matter. Its creeping roots great 
ly exhaust the soil. In this variety they are smaller 
than in the other varieties, but equally difficult to 
extirpate when once in possession of tenacious clays. 
The next following species (2grostis repens,) is more 
troublesome as a weed, though less productive. 
Neither of these plants produces stolones, or run 
ners, like the varieties of the 2grostis stolonifera; 
sometimes, indeed, a few slender runners are found, 
but they seldom strike root at the joints. The 
creeping roots abundantly supply this defect in the 
plant for its propagation, as they creep uader the 
surface, and send up at intervals numerous young 
shoots. This property of the roots is the best cha- 
racter of distinction for the purpose of the agricul- 
turist, as it may be found at any season or stage of 
growth of the plant. 

“Flowers in the first week of August, and the 
seed is ripe about the beginning of September.” 

This is generally confounded with the foregoing, 
under the name of Herd’s-grass, and is considered 
of no greater value. We culture of it is now gen- 
erally neglected—at least in the best farmed parts 
of Pennsylvania. 


( To be continued. ) 





HESSIAN FLY—RARE-RIPE WHEA'. 
Mr. Skixner, June 1, 1827. 

Having witnessed a good deal of destruction in 
the wheat crop this season by Hessian fly, and hear. 
ing of much more in other places, | think it impor- 
tant to turn the attention of farmers to the Early, 
or Rare-ripe wheat; which is the only wheat that I 
have yet seen that can make a crop in spite of the 
fly. ‘Ibis is the third year in succession that I have 
tried it; and it has been regularly, each year, un- 
hurt by the fly, notwithstanding some of it was puny 
in its early growth from defect in the seed wheat, 
occasioned by weevil fly, and whilst other wheat, 
along side of it,and in its neighbourhood, has been 
constantly destroyed. Nor is this difference con- 
fined to the crops on richly manured lands; it is 
equally apparent upon thinner lands. 

This wheat was g-nerally grown here from 1800 
to 1804, with good success; but at that time we had 
experienced, comparatively, but little injury from 
the Hessian fly; its ravages then were chiefly con- 
fined to wheat of a few of the first days’ seeding, 
and the damage was done in the fall. We knew 
nothing then of the spring fly. For many weeks, 
comprehending the season of harvest in 1804, the 
weather was unusually damp and rainy; all the 
smooth wheat was exceedingly injured as it stood 
in the field, and the rare-ripe wheat, being earlier 
and maturing in the most rainy part of that unfor- 
tunate season, was most injured of all the wheat. 
The red chaff bearded wheat had just then made 
its appearance as a new wheat amongst us; and as 
bearded wheat always withstands wet better than 
smooth wheat, the little damage it sustained caused 
it to be brought into favour that year to the total 
exclusion of the rare-ripe, which appeared to be 
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every where discontinued because it suffered most 
from rain and wet. ‘This was during the period of 
the agricultural prosperity of our country, when 
produce was very high and farmers were arrogant 
and impatient; nor could a stronger instance be ad- 
duced of the unreflecting and badly calculating 
manner in which they went on, than the sudden 
and irrational dismissal of the rare-ripe wheat from 
the classes of their crops. 

The rare-ripe is a beautiful white wheat, plump 
grain, and next to the old white wheat of good 
quality, perhaps the most productive in flour. It is 
a remarkably heavy wheat, never subject to rust— 
of a shorter straw and head than any of the other 
kinds of wheat; yet its product to the acre, shock 
or stack, is equal to that of any wheat. It does not 
branch so much as some other kinds of wheat, and 
is oh that account generally seeded a little thicker. 
An idea has prevailed that this wheat would not 
stand the winter. This is not my opinion. ‘That 
the rare-ripe wheat will not succeed in low, wet 
grounds as well as the red chaff or flint wheat, I 
think is pretty certain; in such lands the winter's 
frost will be very apt to prove destructive to it. 
But no wheat is certain in such lands. In dry lands, 
and particularly if they are rather high, I am per- 
suaded no wheat will pass the winter better than 
the rare-ripe. On my lands (which are flat, but 
dry,) | have never seen any difference in the effects 
of winter frosts and wet upon the rare-ripe or other 
wheat; and I have always had some of the common 
kinds of wheat growing whenever I grew the rare- 
ripe. My present crop of rare-ripe wheat, both in 
good and thin land, is entirely unaffected by last 
winter's frost, on a field that is as level as a bowl 
ing green. 

If we had no fly, I should prefer the old white 
wheat to all other kinds for lands that will produce 
white wheat; for it is idle to seed it in lands that 
will not produce it.—as it will, in a great portion of 
our lands, as certainly tura brown as the black sea 
island cotton seed, when planted here, will turn 
green and furgy. Harrassed as we have been for 
the last twenty years by the continued depredation 
of the Hessian fly,I reflected upon the character 
of the rare-ripe wheat when known to us many 
years ago, and thought its capacity to bear late 
seeding, and its extremely early and rapid spring 
growth, would enable it to escape the ravages of 
the fly. Under this conviction, I wrote to you, sir, 
several years ago, as you may remember, to engage 
your kind and efficient offices to procure me this 
wheat at any price; and notwithstanding your good 
exertions, you informed me that you could learn 
nothing of it. Most fortunately, however, a friend 
of mine accidentally heard of the rare-ripe wheat 
in Delaware,and luckily procured a bushel. This 
was in the autumn of 1823, and I obtained from 
him five bushels after the succeeding harvest. I 
have seeded it every year since, and have found it 
my most productive wheat. It is getting again into 
favour; a good deal was seeded last fall, but the 
weevil fly injured that grain after it was cut, as it 
did the = of every other wheat, and prevented 
a great deal of it from coming up. Wherever the 
seed wheat was good, the crop of rare-ripe wheat 
is good this year, and is wholly unaffected by the 
fly; although the adjacent fields of other kinds have 
been very much injured. I consider the rare-ripe 
wheat so exempt from the ravages of the Hessian 
fly, that I believe if seeded after the 8th or 10th of 
October, and the seeding completed in the next 
four or five weeks, nine years out of ten; the crop 
will succeed. It will do to be seeded later than this. 
I have very fine rare-ripe wheat now growing, that 
was seeded the 18th and 19th of November last; 
indeed, | have seen good crops of it growing from 
December seeding. But the surest way is, to begin 
so late as to avoid the autumn fly, and then get 





your crop seeded in the shortest time after that; the | 


earlier the better with all wheat, provided you can 
escape the fall fly. But the rare-ripe bears late 
seeding better than any other wheat that I have seen. 

The advantages of the; rare-ripe wheat then, are 
these: it will bear as late seeding as any other wheat; 
its early and rapid spring growth puts it out of the 
way of the spring fly; it is always jointed by the 
Ist day of May, often before; it is never subject to 
rust; it produces as abundantly as other wheat; the 
grain is generally heavier than that of any other 
sort; it is as productive a wheat to the miller as 
most other kinds; it stands well throughout harvest, 
and is easily cut and saved. I have never known 
an instance of the spring fly destroying it. 

There was a good deal of this wheat seeded in 
Talbot last autumn, and if the farmers will keep it 
separate from their other wheat this season, a con- 
siderable quantity of seed wheat may be procured. 

It has been supposed that the early harvest of 
this wheat will embarrass the farmer in his corn 
crop. I do not find this to be the case. Knowing 
that your harvest will be a fortnight earlier, you 
make your exertions and arrangements to meet it, 
and that early and rapid cultivation is a great bene- 
fit to the corn crops. I expect to begin my harvest 
by the 12th of June. 

Your obed'’t serv’t, 
ROBT. H. GOLDSBOROUGH. 


HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 

It has often been remarked, that the American 
sheep yield much less wool than the sheep of Bri- 
tain, France and Spain. This is owing to the length 
of our winters and the quantity of snow on the 
ground, preventing their picking up as much nou 
rishment as the sheep in Europe. Hence they drop 
their wool from mere weakness, during the winter 
and spring. ‘To prevent this, a farmer of long ex- 
perience has found half a gill of Indian corn, given 
every day to each sheep, to be extremely useful. It 
strengthens the tery which means the quantity 
of wool is increased, as well as retained, till the 
time of shearing, to the great emolument of the 
farmer. 





EXTRAORDINARY COW, 
Vielding twenty pounds and a half of butter per week. 

Several depositions have been exhibited to us au- 
thenticating the following facts. 

That an improved Durham short-horned cow, in 
the possession of John Hare Powel, Esq. yielded, 
between Thursday morning, the 24th of May, and 
Saturday evening following; that is, in three days, 
milk from which 8 pounds and 13 ounces of butter 
were obtained by the usual nage ee to 204 
pounds per week; that she then yielded, and con- 
tinues to yield, 26 quarts of milk, ascertained by 
actual measurement, within twenty-four hours; and 
that she had no other food than slop of Indian 
meal, and clover and orchard grass. Some of her 
cream was converted into butter, before the Phila- 
delphia Agricultural Society, as an experiment. It 
was effected in three seconds, according to the report 
of R. Haines, Esq. as appears upon their minutes. 

[ Phila. paper. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 

Sir, Scotland Neck, N. C. Sth June, 1827. 

Owing to the cool and dry weather until the last 
of May our cotton came up badly, since the last 
May until this time very wet and cool, should the 
seasons from this time forward be as favourable as 
we could wish, we cannot make more than half a 
crop—our corn crops are much injured by the rains, 
but should the seasons be favourable from the pre- 
sent time, we may make a tolerable crop. 


Very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
WM. R. SMITH. 





Extract from an intelligent correspondent, dated 
Queen-.Ann’s county, 5th June, 1827. 

“I am happy to say that our prospect for a wheat 
crop has greatly improved. The early, or ‘rare- 
ripe,’ will give a full crop. This is the first year I 
have grown it, and am so much pleased with it, 
that I shall sow largely of it the ensuing fall. Many 
farmers, and myself amongst others, will suffer se- 
verely from defective seed; still I am of the opinion 
that Queen Ann’s and Zalbot will give two-thirds of 
acrop. The oat crop promises to be abundant.” 

















HORTICULTURE. 





(From the Philadelphia Album.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF SILK. 

By Doctor John T. Sharpless, of Philadelphia. 
‘Eye nature’s walks’—behold with wondering ken, 
The egg, the worm, the spinning worm, and then 
The twined cocoon, the fly, the egg again. 

Thus throughout all ¢reation’s boundless span, 

How great is God—how impotent is man; 

Proofs upon proofs from nature’s endless store, 

Teach him his duty—humbly to adore. 

Of all the innumerable animated beings that a be 
neficent Creator has thrown around man for his 
pleasure and his comfort, none stand, in comparison 
to its size, on so elevated a pedestal of usefulness, 
as the Silk Worm. 

Minute in its form; insignificant in its individual 
productions, its whole existence but a comparative 
moment; how astonishing is the effect of its collec- 
tive industry. Producing, singly, a texture so mi- 
nute that the eye can hardly scan its tenuity; when 
the labours of millions are associated, what a re- 
sult! 

Yielding by its single exertions but a few grains 
of delicate fibril, its multiplied productions become 
immeasurable. Formed by the endless ingenuity of 
man into every variety of habric, and wafted by the 
winds of Heaven to the uttermost corners of the 
earth, it has become a chain connecting nations.— 
The wealth, prosperity and happiness of mighty em- 
pires have been founded on a silken basis, and are still 
supported by a spinning worm. From the “purple 
rube” of the monarchs of the “Eternal city” to the 
garment of the humble peasant, its usefulness is 
unbounded. ‘Thousands of human beings are nou- 
rished, beauty is adorned, and man revels in a lux- 
ury, of the lowly source of which he has little con- 
ception. All are familiar with the splendid texture, 
let us therefore “‘condescend” to study the architect 
whose labours though minute, how ingenious! though 
apparently contemptible and useless, how important 
and invaluable! 

Every writer of repute has considered China the 
native country of the Silk Worm, and this opinion 
is strongly corroborated by the description of silken 
articles in the history of that country many hundred 
years before it became known in Europe, 

Silk was introduced into Rome through Persia, 
Syria, and Greece. It was then, however, so scarce 
and dear, from the immense distance it was brought, 
that even the wives of the early emperors were pro- 
hibited its use. Heliogabalus was the first monarch 
in Europe who wore a complete garment of silk, 
and from his time the “purple robe” became identi- 
fied with royalty. The Roman writers who speak 
on this subject, considered it the down from a tree, 
or the entrails of a worm called ser, and hence the 
silk sericum. Its real origin remained involved in 
fable, till the reign of Justinian, of the eastern em- 
pire, in the sixth century, when some Persian chris- 
tians, employed as travelling monks, concealing 
some of the eggs in the hollow of a cane, brought 
them from China and introduced the animal into 
Constantinople. It immediately received royal pa- 
tronage; establishments were erected, seed dissemi- 
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nated, and soon its usefulness was extended from 
the Byzantine towers to the Pillars of Hercules.— 
Sicily in particular became the great manufactory 
of silk, and in the reign of Henry LV. of France, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Duc de Sully, it 
was introduced into that country as a staple article. 
About the year 1660 England became familiar with 
its manafacture, and by 1670 the society of silk 
throwsters employed 40,000 persons. The use of 
the article had, however, been known before, for in 
1308. we hear of it as a great curiosity; and so late as 
King James of Scotland, in borrowing a pair of silk 
hose of the Earl of Mar, to appear before the Eng- 
lish ambassador, he made use of this expression: 
“Ye would not sure that your king appear as a 
scrub before strangers.” In the year 1770 Dr. 
Franklin introduced its cultivation to the attention 
of the people of this country, and by great exertions 
assisted in establishing the “Filature of Philadel- 
phia.” Premiums were offered for the silk raised, 
and in a short time large quantities were produced 
and sent to England for manufacture. On the ap- 
proach of war the subject disappeared from public 
notice, and remained till within a few years in un- 
disturbed repose. 

This animal belongs te the great division of Ento 
mology, Lepidoptera; genus Phalzena; sub-genus 
Bombyx, species Mori, from Morus the mulberry. 
It is associated by naturalists with the moths and 
butterflies, but differs from many of them by re- 
maining in the egg during the winter, instead of the 
cocoon; and in its native state preferring the night 
for its flights. During the state of fly the silk worm 
never eats; whilst 


“The coquetting butterfly sips sweets from every fow- 
er.”? 


Passing the cold season in the egg, on the ap- 
proach of warm weather it emerges therefrom, a 
small black animal strongly resembling an ant, and 
grows with a rapidity almost unparalleled. In eight 
days it has increased from the sixteenth to te fourth 
of an inch in length; then becomes motioniess, 
ceases to eat, and assumes a hue rather more in- 
tense. Ina few hours an opening appears in the 
back, and the skin gradually contracts towards the 
tail. The animal now seems in pain; writhing its 
body, and struggling to progress forward, and in a 
short time slips out of the old habiliment and ap- 
pears with a coat of a bright yellow colour. ‘The 
covering to the head separates in a distinct piece. 
This change is generally completed in thirty-six 
hours after its commencement. 

Voracity now seems its only passion, and it grows 
with a rapidity equal to its hunger, so that in five 
days more it is half an inch in length, when it 
again goes through the process of unclothing it- 
self. In another five days it is more than one 
inch long, and the skinning operation is repeat 
ed. In five days more its fourth moulting occurs, 
and in a short time it arrives at its full size of three 
inches. 

During these different changes of garment it ap- 
pears sick, droops its head, and remaining fixed in 
one spot, dislikes to be disturbed; whereas, on the 
approach of the spinning season, which takes place 
in a few days after the completion of its size, it is 
continually wandering about, carries an erect head, 
and examines every thing within its reach, leaving 
silky fibres wherever its mouth may touch. B 
holding it to the light at this time, a semipellucid- 
ness will be observed that is an important test of its 
maturity. It soon fixes on a spot where it can form 
a hollow space for its habitation, stretching its 
thread, which proceeds from its mouth, from side 
to side, irregularly, in all directions, till it encloses 
a space about the size of a pigeon’s egg, when 
they become more condensed, the filaments being 
placed in close contact, and shutting out the light 
and air. 





The motion of its mouth now forms the figure 8. 
In twenty-four hours, it can no longer be seen; a 
slight sound alone detecting its labours. In five or 
six days the cocoon is finished, when the worm ap- 
pears, upon opening the ball, to be about an inch 
in length, the skin dry, shrivelled and yellow, and it 
can be shaken about without resistance, the sound 
produced being that of asoftish body. In about two 
days after the cessation of the spinning, the skin 
again splits in the back, and slips off, leaving the 
animal without feet, and with some appearance of 
wings and feelers. [t is now called a Vymph, ure- 
lia, or Chrysalis, and upon shaking the cocoon, rat- 
tles like a hard inanimate substance. In about fif- 
teen or twenty days from the commencement of the 
spinning, the covering of the head of the Vymph 
opens, and a liquor is emitted, which dissolves the 
gumniy matter that glues the fibres of the cocoon 
together; and then with its feet, which now emerge 
from their covering, it makes an opening in the end 
of the ball through which it passes out, a full grown 
white moth, of an inch in length; leaving its dry, 
hard case behind. 

That it does not actually destroy the thread in 
forming the hole, has been positively determined by 
Mr. Swayne, of England, the perforated balls hav- 
ing been reeled by him without the interruption ofa 
single end. 

The sex of this little being, which in the state of 
a worm was not perceptible, can now be readily 
identified. The male is much smaller than the fe- 
male; is more active, fluttering about with violent 
motion; and is distinctly marked across the back 
and wings with brown spots, whilst the female is 
of a nearly pure white, and has a pendulous belly. 
Ina few hours, the female commences the closing 
process of her existence, by depositing her eggs on 
any object that presents itself, generally laying from 
two to five hundred, and placing them in regular 
rows, and often forming solid circles of the size of a 
dollar. ‘The lives of neither sex continue many days 
alter perfect maturity, though I have seen them oc- 
casionally existing for fifteen days, The eggs thus 
deposited, remain in a dormant state till the follow 
ing spring, when the same succession of process oc- 
curs as just described. 

The whole term of existence of the worm, in our 
country, is usually from fifty-five to sixty days: say, 
thirty-five from birth to the commencement of spin- 
ning, fifteen or twenty in the cocoon, and from 
six to ten asa fly. If, however, means are taken, 
by regulating the heat; frequent feeding with good 
leaves, &c. it can be forced through the different 
stages in much less time. In the East, twenty-three 
days are allotted for the larva or worm, and the 
rest in proportion; and even in this country, it has 
been performed in twenty-eight days. 

As all are familiar with the external appearance 
of this animal, it would be useless to occupy time 
with a minute description: suffice it to say, that it 
resembles most of the smooth caterpillars, has six- 
teen feet, six of which are placed near the head, 
and are on the part assigned to the legs of the per- 
fect fly. ‘There are also eleven rings or circular de- 
pressions, and thirteen segments to the body, with 
nine dark points on each side, which are the breath- 
ing holes. Its colour, except immediately after a 
moulting, is a greenish or ite dark brown accord- 
ing to the species. ‘The internal anatomy is more 
complicated and curious. In the larva, there is a 
straight hollow tube extending from the mouth to 
the anus, which is the desiegh and intestines; also 
a double vessel, much convoluted, about one foot in 
its. entire length, containing an orange-coloured, 
transparent gum, which becomes the silk This 
gum vessel extends to near the tail on each side of 
the alimentary tube, and joining near the head, ter- 
minates in one aperture, on a pzpilla on the lower 
lip, which is called the Spineret or Fusulus. ‘This 
silky substance is very tenacious, and in passing 





out of the delicate orifice, receives a coat of gum 
from the membrane that lines the passage, and 
which fastens the two fibres together, of which a 
single filament is composed, and is the soluble sub- 
stance that is softened and removed by boiling the 
cocoon. 

The Respiratory apparatus consists of the nine 
dark spots on each side of the body, which are call- 
ed Stigmati. From these points, which are orifi- 
ces, proceed tubes, terminating in a large air vessel 
on each side, called Trachea, running the whole 
length of the body, and from which inaumerable 
rammifications pass in every direction over the whole 
system, carrying the air which passes through them 
to the fine extremities of the organs of nutrition and 
of the blood- vessels. 

What these organs of Vutrition are, is not known, 
but they are supposed to be mere tubes, imbibing 
nourishment on the surface of the stomach, and de- 
positing it in different parts of the body. There is 
also a cantracting and dilating vessel on the back, 
which seems to circulate the blood, but how it is 
supplied, propelled, or conveyed round the system, 
is entirely unknown. There is also a vast collec- 
tion of greenish fluid in the body of a worm, that 
answers some purpose, undoubtedly, but what re- 
mains also to be discovered. In the Jmago, or fly, 
the circulatory and respiratory arrangement re- 
mains nearly as in the Larva, but the digestive or- 
gans have dwindled to a line, and the space for- 
merly occupied by them, is now filled with eggs 
and other requisites for continuing the race. Those 
who wish a more particular detail of se anatomy 
of the silk wgrm, can consult Reaumur Historie 
Naturelle, Malpigh de Bombyc, Lyonet Traité ana- 
tomique de la chenille, Cuvier, Anat. Comparée, &c. 

In the successful cultivation of this animal, it is of 
the first importance that eggs of the best quality be 
procured. There are three kinds or Casts of the 
worm. ‘The first is the Common, and sheds its coat 
four times, as just described.—40,000 of its eggs, 
weighing an ounce, and on an average 240 cocoons, 
a pound. Secondly, a large worm from Frioul, in 
Italy, also of four casts or changes, but of which 
37,000 eggs weigh an ounce, and 100 balls a pound, 
‘The silk of this worm is coarser and stronger than 
the Common, and the time required for its different 
stages is greater; the fly is also much larger. The 
third variety sheds its skin but three times, and is 
found in Lombardy. It is much smaller in every 
stage of existence than any other, 42,000 eggs be- 
ing required for an ounce, and 600 cocoons for a 
pound. It is four days less in its changes; the balls 
are firmer and better constructed, and the silk finer? 
506 feet of a simple filament weighing a grain, whilst 
of the common 458 feet are required. ‘This variety, 
therefore, if it could be introduced into our country, 
would perhaps answer better than the one we usu- 
ally cultivated, which here produces a long, point- 
ed, yellow or white cod, of inferior merit. Within 
the last year,a great number of the Frioul eggs 
have been imported by Messrs. Samuel Alexander, 
Duzar, and Dr. Mease, and produced a very large, 
round, firm, white or fawn coloured ball, and yield- 
ed silk of a very good quality. 

There is also a difference in the colour of some 
of the Larve of every variety of the worm, some 
being, as | before mentioned, cream, and others ofa 
brown tint. This diversity of shade is not, I believe, 
accounted for, nor does it, so far as I can ascertain, 
affect the quality of the product. 

( To be continued.) 





FRUIT TREES—PEA-BUG. 
Mr. Sxiwver, Columbia, June 5th, 1827. 
Seeing so many contradictory opinions concern- 
ing the insect that injures the smoeth skinned stone 
fruit and causes it to fall, in your very useful paper, 
i cannot help offering my mite. It cannot be the 
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May-bug as we were told last year, for 1 have not 
seen a single one this season, though last year we 
had them in uncounted millions. 

l examine my trees very closely, both day and 
night, and the only insect that I have yet been able 
to detect wounding the fruit, is a small bug (perhaps 
the pea-bug,) about twice the size of a large pin’s 
head, with a proboscis one-eighth of an inch in 
length, wherewith it makes an insertion somewhat 
in the shape of a horse-shoe,” in which (1 suppose) 
it lays its egg; soon after which the fruit appears 
poisoned, withers, and drops from the tree. 

I have not been able to discover any thing yet, 
likely to prevent their mischief, except perhaps pav- 
ing around the tree to a considerable extent, but 
this is not answerable in every situation, and like 
Wise too expensive in general. 

I am, your most obed’t serv’t, J. B. G. 

N. B. My plums are nearly all stung already, and 
it appears as if half a dozen insects were sufficient 
to sting all the fruit on a very large tree, for they 
commence as soon as the flower falls, and continue 
(I believe) while there is any fruit on ots 

. B. G. 


Apoitions To Horticutture.—The collection of 
seeds received by Dr. Mitchell from Commodore 
Hull, commander of the forty-four gun ship United 
States, during her late cruise to the Pacific ocean, 
consists of highly useful species—such as beans, of 
five or six valuable varieties, three parcels of clover 
seed, peas, chiches, lentils, watermelon seeds, onions, 
parsley, caravances, and a variety of others, appa- 
rently in fine preservation. They dre chiefly the 
productions of Chili. It is intended by the present 
possessor, pursuant to the will of the gallant and 
patriotic donor, to ere them, in his behalf, to 
the Horticultural Society for cultivation. Great 
praise is due to the individuals who thus bring home 
the valuable vegetables of other countries for the 
improvement of our own. (JV. ¥ pa. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
By A. G. Thomas, Esq. of Edgefield Court House, 
South Carolina. 

It is a matter of much astonishment and regret 
that the interesting subject of female education 
should have felt so little of the influence of that spi 
rit of improvement which so strongly characterizes 
‘this age. Whilst, in the various departments of 
— and moral science, scarcely any thing has 


een left unattempted, which might contribute to. 


the comfort or embellishment of human existence, 
the cultivation of female intellect has been passed 
by with comparative neglect. It is not denied that 
much has been done towards the improvement of 
modern female education; but it has by no means 
received a degree of attention commensurate with 
its importance, and much remains yet to be effect- 
ed before it is placed on a level, in that respect, 
with the other leading interests of society. It is 
true, the day is long past, when the perfection of fe- 
male education consisted in learning to cut a gar 
ment, or to cook a mutton-chop; or, at most, in a 
few miserable attainments in needle-work, the me- 
chanical pr | of the embroidering: frame, where 
the greatest proficient must have yielded to the su- 
perior skill of any bare-footed Scottish lassie, that 
sits pent up in a muslin factory to earn her sixpence 
a day!—when a female's instruction in reading ex- 
tended no farther than to enable her to spell the Bi 
ble intelligibly;—when, in penmanship, it seldom 
exceeded the acquisition of a legible coarse. hand; 
and when her loftiest aspirations in Arithmetic con- 








* At all hours of the day. 





templated only the rare qualification of being able 
to check the butcher’s or the grocer’s bills We 
certainly ought to be thankful that our eyes, in the 
present day, have never looked upon such bright 
models of female perfection. 

Yet, although such glaring errors have been ex- 
ploded, and a much more liberal standard introduc- 
ed, it must be acknowledged that too many of the 
old-fashioned prejudices are still cherished, even by 
those who lay strong claims to liberality and refine- 
ment. Itis true that, unlike our forefathers of a 
century back, when, beyond her Bible, the reading 
of the best educated lady embraced only a few 
trashy romances, well bred circles can now listen, 
with something more than bare toleration, to a lady 
who may venture an opinion on history, moral phi- 
losophy, or criticism! but let her beware, as she 
would avoid the pains and penalties which await the 
character of the blue-stocking, of betraying the 
slightest acquaintance with any of the natural sci- 
ences, or with any language but her vernacular 
tongue, and last of all, with the obnoxious vocabula- 
ry of ancient Greece or Rome. Sneers and sar- 
casms await such a one in every company. She has 
renounced the softness and the delicacy and the pe- 
culiar charm of her sex! By showing that she knows 
something, and has a capacity to learn any thing, 
she has lost that attribute of helplessness and depen- 
dence on the “lords of creation” which invests the 
female character with so intense an interest. She 
has stepped from her appropriate sphere in the eco- 
nomy of society; she has invaded the province of 
the hardier sex, and not content with the undisput 
ed sway of her sex over the minds of men in the 
walks of domestic life, with a bold and masculine 
and encroaching spirit, she is grasping at the reins 
of political power, seeking to be equal, nay, supe- 
rior to men, and to lord it over the universe. Such 
are the anathemas of the prejudiced of both sexes, 
of the envious among the less enlightened of her 
own, or of jealousy among the stupid part of the 
other, which are Renee’ against the female who 
ventures to rise a few degrees above that low stand- 
ard of intelligence which modern prejudice has as- 
signed to the sex. Now, we wish not to do injus- 
tice to the present times; but what we complain of 
is, that modern improvement has, in this respect, 
shown itself inconsistent. Unlike itself in every other 
work, where its watch word is “forward” here it 
seems to be comparatively stationary, and almost 
satisfied, for the time, with its present attainments. 
What would have been the picture of the modern 
arts and sciences, had they been pursued with equal 
luke-warmness? In the science of government, the 
world would scarcely have made a single advance; 
and, so far from the bright and inspiring picture 
now presented by our free politica! — in hap- 
py and successful operation, a republic would have 
had scarcely any other existence than in the pages 
of the Utopia. —Chemistry would have progressed 
but a few degrees beyond the crude theory which 
resolved all matter into the original constituents of 
fire, air, earth and water. In manufactures, the 
tardy operations of human labour, unaided by ma 
chinery, could scarcely have supplied the rapidly 
increasing demand of society with the productions 
of the loom. No steam-boats would have glided on 
the waters, and the proposer of such a vehicle would 
have been in peril of having his head shaved for a 
visionary and dangerous madman. 

The reflection which most naturally occurs to the 
mind of the inquirer on this subject, is the unreason- 
ableness of the distinction so extremely disparaging 
to woman, which has been made, and is stil] main 
tained between the sexes. We confess we could 
never perceive either justice or good sense in this 
unequal system, or why all the reasons drawn from 
the dignity of man’s intellectual nature, or from the 
benign influence of intelligence on imdividual and 
social happiness, which go to support the liberal 





education of males, should not be held equally appli- 
eable to the softer sex. It surely cannot be pretend- 
ed that their intellectual natures are inferior to those 
of the other sex, and incapable of equal improve- 
ment. Such a position would stand rebuked not less 
by courtesy than by universal experience. A host of 
_— witnesses, the Mores, the De Staels, the 

dgeworths, the Genlises, and the Wrights of the 
present day, would rise up to overwhelm the advo- 
cate of such an opinion with confusion; transcen- 
dant intellects, which have disenthralled themselves 
from the trammels and obstructions of the prevail- 
ing false system, and, through the clouds of error 
and prejudice which have enveloped them, have 
burst forth upon the world, to enlighten the under- 
standing by their philosophy; to captivate the ima- 
gination by their genius, and to pour the light of a 
splendid and successful vindication on the intellec- 
tual character of their sex. Much less will it be 
pretended that woman is deficient in taste, as distin- 
oe in popular language, from intellect. So far 
rom this, it will scarcely be denied, that in all these 
endowments, woman is decidedly superior to the 
other sex; nay, we would rather say, that it was the 
peculiar gift of her sex. It is said of some celebrat- 
ed painter, (Sir Joshua Reynolds, we think,) that 
he was in the habit of subjecting his paintings to 
the criticisms of children; regarding them as the 
most unerring judges of nature. in the productions 
of the pencil; and so we should be inclined to say, 
woe to that aspirant in any department of taste. who 
should not carry with him the suffrages of the softer 
sex. His condemnation we would consider sealed. 
That system of education, therefore, is highly un- 
just and oppressive, which robs of their proper pri- 
vileges those whom nature has endowed with such 
large capacities for intellectual enjoyment, and 
which consigns, toa place below the salt, those so 
eminently qualified to occupy the highest seats at the 
great feast of reason, 

‘Sure he who made them with such large discourse; 
Looking before and atter, gave them not 

This capability and god-like reason, 

To rust in them unused.” 

Intellectual cultivation imparts a charm to the 
character of woman, in every relation in life in 
which she can be contemplated. It fits the wife for 
what she is designeg#to be, the great sweetener of 
existence; and quafifies her, by the charms of intel- 
ligent conversation, the lively sallies of wit, and the 
delightful exhibitions of taste, to relieve the other 
sex from the weight of those cares, peculiarly in- 
cident to their pursuits. Who would be satisfied 
with a companion for life, who could entertain him 
with no other topics than those connected with the 
kitchen, the smoke house and the larder, the chil- 
dren, the servants, and the poultry-yard? with one 
whom he could not summon to share with him, by 
the winter-evening fireside, in the enchantments of 
an author of genius; one who would contemplate 
the brightest displays of intellect with the vacant 
stare of an idiot, and look with a malignant and jea- 
lous eye on his books, and newspapers, and pamph- 
lets, as objects which gave him a distaste for the 
homely topics of conversation. from which alone her 
mind could derive any satisfaction. 

( To be continued.) 





FLOWER GARDEN FOR JUNE. 

Ranunculuses.— W hen the foliage and flower stems 
of the ranunculuses appear brown and dry, vegeta- 
tion has ceased, and it is the exact time to take up 
the roots,as they should not remain in the ground 
during the ensuing rainy weather. The stems 
should then be cut off close, and placed in a shady 
room to dry gradually. Nothing then remains to 
be done till the retura of the planting season, ex- 
cept their being carefully preserved in boxes in a 


dry room. 
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Anemones.—The treatment of these plants is the 
same as ranuncaluses. When taken up they should 
be carefully handled, and properly cleaned from the 
earth which adheres to them. The anemone will 
not last more than 12 or 15 years, whereas the ra- 
nunculuses will last about 25 years. 48 
Hyacinths and Tulips.—The process for taking up 
these plants is nearly the same with the above. When 
they are cleaned, the bulbs should be wrapped in 
separate pieces of paper, and buried in dry sand till 
the return of the planting season. ] 

Pinks.—Handsome pinks, during their time of 
bloom, should be defended from the sun by an awn- 
ng, and the soil should be moistened with water, 
being always careful to avoid wetting the blossoms. 
The time to pipe pinks is immediately previous 
to, or during their bloom; they may also be propa- 
gated by'slips, taken off now; or in the spring or 
autumn, 

Carnations.—An awning should also be placed 
over carnations when in bloom, so as to be drawn 
up or let down by means of pullies. The pots 
should be kept constantly watered at this time, 
and no favourable opportunity lost to let them have 
the advantage of light and air, but no rain should 
be admitted to the blossoms at any period of their 
bloom. 

Double Sweetwilliaws -—-This plant may now be 
propagated either by slips, or by laying the young 
shoots in the manuer cirected for carnations; in 
either way they will roct freely, but if the slips are 
planted, they will require shade, as well as occa- 
sional waterings for ten or twelve days afterwards. 

{ Philadelphia Album. 
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On Trarnine Horses For THE ‘I var. 
[As far as any rules can be given on this subject, 


there are none, perhaps, more plain and sate than 
the description which has been published of the 


method pursued by Mr. Duval, of this state. But 
after all, the training is to be regulated by so many 
circumstances, depending on the constitution and 
habits of the horse, the length of the race, &c. that 
itis not easy to give any specific directions that 
will answer in every case—and this is the opinion 
of Col. Johnson, of Virginia, who excels in this art 
as much as Napoleon did in the art of war, and 
who is withal so liberal, that he would readily com- 
municate what he knows: but judgment and genius 
are not to be communicated like prescriptions for 
the use of patent pills, 

We publish, by request, the following, from Ma- 
son’s Farrier—a book that ought to be republished.) 


KEEPING. 

The keeping a horse for a race is attended with 
much trouble, requires great attention: but is more 
simple than is generally believed by persons want- 
ing experience on tkat subject. 

A large majority of grooms, even to the present 
day, are in the habit of giving to race horses large 
quantities of physic, (though the number engaged 
in this practice bas been diminished within the last 
ten years,) and for the sake of those very valuable 
animals, I hope, ere long, such an injurious prac 
tice will be entirely abolished. All the medicine 


on earth will never give to a horse speed and bot 
tom, that is naturally deficient in those respects; 
and if he is affected at all by its use, it must ope 
rate to his disadvantage 

The plainest and suuplest mode of keeping horses, 





roved much the best, to all who have ven- 
tured, in defiance of old opinions and customs, to 
use that course. When a horse is in health, the 
medicine generally given by grooms, has the effect 
of relaxing the muscles, enfeebling the system, and 
expanding the pores of the skin. Iam clearly of 
opinion that those large doses, which are so often 
given, never caused a horse, when running, to fetch 
a longer breath, braced his muscles; added to the 
elasticity of his tendons; invigorated his system; or 
gave to him,in any way, extra powers to perform 
the task assigned him: but, on the contrary, are fre- 
quently the means of throwing a horse out of order, 
that, in all probability, under different treatment, 
would have proved successful, if not master on the 
turf. Indeed, this has sometimes been proved by 
the change of owners, and when a good horse bas 
fallen into the hands of one that has observed plain 
and simple treatment—the horse that previous to 
the change never was more than second or third 
best, has run with more than anticipated success. 

But many old and ignorant grooms, who have 
never been benefited by experience, and all the 
knowledge they possess having been handed to 
them by persons equally ignorant with themselves, 
are under a belief, that unless a horse swallows a 
certain number of wind balls, that it is impossible 
he can win a race; added to which they are ex- 
tremely superstitious, and some, even at the present 
day, confide in tricks and witchcraft. It is to be 
much regretted that a good horse should ever fall 
into the hands of such blockheads. 

The first thing necessary in the keeping a race 
horse, is a good log stable, about fifteen feet square: 
then provide plenty of good and sweet old corn, 
fodder and oats, and a sufficient quantity of clean 
and dry straw, to change his bed every two or three 
duys. 

Most horses, when first taken up for the purpose 
of being kept, require bleeding; which a groom can 
always be a judge of from the appearance of the 
animal. Good cloths, girts, &c. should be provid- 
ed, and kept on the horse, except at the hours 
for rubbing, which should be regularly three times 
a day, in the morning and evening, after prac- 
tice, and at twelve o’clock—for which purpose 
a curry-comb, brush, straw, and a large woollen 
cloth must be provided and well used. Good rub- 
bing assists in putting a horse in order, and places 
on his skin a beautiful gloss. His legs must be 
washed three times a day in clear cold water, after 
which they must be rubbed dry with straw, and the 
naked hand rubbed over the ancles and pasterns, 
until a small degree of warmth is felt. ‘The stable 
should be kept pertectly clean. 

A horse should be given such practice as he is 
well able to bear. As those mem frequently dif 
fer in every respect su widely from each other, it 
is impossible to lay down any rule that should go- 
vern, relative to the speed or quantity of practice 
necessary for horses in training. I will only remark, 
that a horse should be practised in a moderate gal- 
lop the distance he is intended to run, moving brisk 
ly every time he passes the stand, and for a short 
distance on the back of the ground; he then should 
be walked abott’a mile, and again galloped in man- 
ner first directed. Some fleet and delicate horses 
require very little practice indeed: while other har- 
dy and hard bottomed horses require, and can bear 
very hard practice. But the — of a horse is 
the best criterion, as relates to that subject. 

If a horse refuses to eat, itis an evidence that 
his practice is either too bard or too quick—when 
he eais heartily, it is a proof that he is able to bear 
what is given him. When a horse is first taken into 
keeping, his allowance for the first two or three 
days, should be rather short; which should be of- 
fered four times a day. His exercise should be 
walking, for the first three or four days, two or 
three times the distance, or round the course of his 


has 





contemplated race, after which time, his food may 
be increased with his exercise, and he may be re- 
gularly fed with from two quarts at a feed to four 
quarts. His food should be often changed, and 
prepared thus: his hominy should be first winded, 
then thrown into clean water, so as to separate the 
part that is nutritious, from the husk and chaff; the 
oats should be lightly beaten in a common hominy 
mortar, to separate them from the hull or chaff, 
which may be blown off; his fodder should be stem- 
med whenever it is discovered he has too much bel- 
ly. A horse never should be drawn suddenly, as 
nothing is more weakening. 

The best medicine on earth, that can be employ- 
ed in the keeping of a horse, to give him wind and 
bottom, as the grooms term it,is good and sweet 
food. A greater proportion of old oats, hay, or 
hominy, opens the aN and a large proportion 
of fodder and oats, when prepared in the way di- 
rected, has the reverse effect—so that by using food 
that actually contains nourishment, and wil! cer- 
tainly benefit your horse, you may place him in 
whatever kind of order you think proper, without 
using those medicines which have a certain tenden 
cy to weaken and relax him. About two mashes 
during the time of keeping, is very beneficial—the 
first, as soon as you commence; the second, about 
eight days previous to his running; composed of one 
gallon of bran, one table spoonful flour of sulphur, 
and one tea-spoonful of saltpetre. Most grooms 
are in the habit of giving one, two or three sweats, 
during the time of keeping; which method of hard- 
ening flesh I am much opposed to. If a horse is 
too gross, gradually increase his exercise, which 
will have the desired effect. Whenever a horse 
bas to undergo one of those sweats, he is so much 
weakened and relaxed, as to require at least one 
week to recover his strength. Should a horse, in 
keeping, lose his appetite, it can readily be restored 
by a single innocent drench, composed of a quarter 
of an ounce of assafetida, one table-spoonful of 
salt, and one quart of sassafras tea. Good food, 
regular feeding, moderate exercise, and strict atten- 
tion to rubbing, are of much more importance and 
benefit to a horse in keeping, than the administer- 
ing large doses of physic, which his nature does not 
require. 

Vhen a horse is well kept, he will not appear 
very fat, but his flesh will be very firm and hard; 
his legs and ancles must be perfectly cool, and not 
puffed or swelled; his eyes should be lively, and 
countenance cheerful; he should possess no bad 
habits, but be tractable, gentle and manageabie; 
his actions smooth and graceful; he should be taught 
patience, and often practised in starting around the 
race course, never permitting him to start off, until 
the word go, is given. Many advantages result in 
a race, to a horse, by being properly broken in 
starting. 

Aiter a horse has gone through his practice, and 
has been well rubbed, &c. &e. his feet should be 
stuffed, (during the time of his standing in the sta- 
ble,) with fresh cow manure, or clay and salt, to 
prevent his ancles from swelling or being heated; 
his legs should be bathed once a week, with equal 
parts of old peach brandy and fresh butter, or sweet 
oil and vinegar, stewed over the fire until well mix- 
ed, and applied warm as the hand can well bear it. 

Whenever a horse commences his brisk exercise, 
the under part of his ancles should be occasionally 
greased, to prevent their cracking, and the scratches 
being produced. The heels of most young horses 
crack, during their exercise, unless this precaution 
is used; fresh butter, sweet oil, or hog’s-lard an- 
swer weil for that purpose. 

The subject of keeping horses is so extensive, 
that to treat fully on it, would require a book at 
least the size of this; the reader, therefore, must be 
content with the few hints and few pages I have 
devoted to this subject. 
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MATCH RACE. 

The match race between the celebrated northern 
horse *‘Bob Logic,” and the pony ‘*Jock,” tae for- 
mer to trot, and the latter to pace the distance of 
three miles, was decided yesterday over the Wash- 
ington Course. At the word being given to start, 
the pony took the lead and kept it throughout the 
race. We understand the backers of the northern 
horse are not satisfied with his defeat, and are wil- 
ling to venture him the field again. 

‘The following is the correct time, for each mile, 
as reported to us by the judges: 

Time.—tst mile, Sm. 17s.—2d mile, $m. 13s.— 
$d mile, $m. 1s.—Total, 9m. 31s. [Charleston paper. 
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@7-We have omitted for some time to notice the 
proceedings of the Board of ‘Trustees of the Mary- 
i.anp Acricun Turan Society. Accidental circum- 
stances had occasioned a long interval between 
their meetings until 25th ult.; when, at the residence 
of Mr. S. W. Smith, a very full meeting was held 
there being but two members absent; and from 
every attending circumstance, the highest satis- 
faction and eneouragement were derived. The 
committees were appointed for various objects, and 
the next meeting was appeiated for ‘Thursday last, 
at Col. N. M. Bosley’s. 

Marrianp Acaicunrenan Society. 

g*With the last meeting of the Trustees of the 
MaryLanp Acricunturan Society, at Hayfield’s, 
the residence of Col. N. M. Bosley, some incidents 
were connected, which gave to the occasion more 
than ordinary interest. ‘Whe day was fine; the dis- 
play of luxuriant crops of clover, timothy, and 
orchard grass, was magnificent. ‘The meeting was 
numerous, and the proceedings, in reference to the 
next Cattle Show, were harmonious and encourag- 
ing. Carroll's Point, a convenient and beautifully 
shaded spot near the city, was recommended unani- 
mously by the committee, and so accepted by the 
Board, as the best site for the next exhibition, and 
a committee was appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements. Col Bosley had extended his invi- 
tations to some of the most successful practical 
farmers in his immediate vicinity, and to the Secre- 
tary of War and Governor Kent, to the latter of 
whom the former was on a visit at Annapolis. If 
these gentlemen have been known and honoured 
by their country with prominent stations, as la- 
bourers in the publick vineyard, they have been 
equally well known in their respective states, as ju- 
dicious, practical and humane cultivators of our 
great staple products. But they are more emphati- 
cally called planters; and though familiar with the 
plan of renovating exhausted lands by grass cul- 
ture, had not been so much so with the system 
practised upon at Hayfieids—where grasses consti- 
tute the permanent and chief staple; where pro- 
digious crops of timothy crown the most elevat- 
ed hills, and where grain, instead of being the pa- 
ramount object, is resorted to as auxiliary to clean- 
ing foul meadows, and bringing them again to put 
forth heavy and unmingled swarths of selected 

rasses. 

With the exhibition of this system, in full force 
at Hayfields, under the invigorating influence of 
lime and good management, Governors Barbour 
and Kent expressed much satisfaction, as with all 
the circumstances of their excursion. In short, it 
is flattering to the judgments of those who chose 
the part of rural life, its toils and allurements, to see 





cares and sedentary labours of office, will snatch 
the opportunity of a day’s recreation to enjoy the 
purer atmosphere and better cheer, and to witness 
the less anxious labours of the country. 


“These are thy blessings, Industry! rough power; 
Whom labour still attends, and sweat and pain: 
Yet the kind source of every gentle art, 

And all the soft civility of life; 

Raiser of human kind! 


We hope it will not be considered an indelicate 
disclosure of the unstudied sentiments of the social 
board, that we state, from recollection, one which 
was expressed by Governor Kent, in wishing “‘suc- 
cess to the useful designs of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society’—and one by Governor Barbour, in 
compliment to “Hayfields and its proprietors—The 
good management of the one, and the hospitality 
of the other, deserve all commendation.” 

The gratification of the party was enhanced by 
the presence of Col. Bosley’s father, mingling with 
his guests, at nearly ninety years of age, in good 
health and spirits; precious fruits of a life of indus- 
try and temperance. 





Cuerries.—The perfection and variety of this 
delicious fruit, sent by Mr, Willis trom his rich col- 
lections at Oxford, to several gentlemen in Ballti- 
more, and by them to Mrs. Bosley, at Hayfields, were 
very striking, and attracted something more than 
words of admiration! If such specimens can no 
longer add much to his reputation as a skilful 
fruiterer, they will always make an agreeable im- 
pression on every man of taste, 
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June 7, 1827.—At a meeting of the Trustees held 
this day at Col. Bosley’s, present, J. B. Morris, 
Chairman pro tem. R. Caton, J. Carroll, Jr. J. Swan, 
S. W. Smith, N. M. Bosley, J. Williamson, Jr. J. 
C. Cox, Treasurer, J. 8. Skinner, Cor. Secretary, J. 
Howard, Rec. Secretary. 

‘The Committee appointed at the last meeting to 
select a proper situation for the next Cattle Show, 
reported, verbally, that they had viewed the several 
places mentioned, and were unanimously ef opinion 
that Carroll’s Point combined more advantages than 
any other, and they accordingly recommend it as 
the most eligible for the purpose.—The report of 
the Committee was accepted. The following Re- 
solution was submitted and adopted. 

Resolved, That J. Carroll, Jr. J. S. Skinner, and 
S. W. Smith, be a Committee to prepare the place 
selected, and make all necessary arrangements for 
the Cattle Show; to fix the days on which it 1s to 
be held, and to publish the handbills. 

JAS. HOWARD, Secretary. 





@#G. Carverrt, Esa. one of the wealthiest far- 
mers of the United States, has recently returned 
from making a tour through England and a part of 
the continent of Europe. The great English far- 
mer, J. C. Curwen, has sent to Mr. Calvert a va- 
riety of Agricultural implements, addressed to Alex- 
ander Brown & Sons, of this city. Mr. Calvert has 
offered, through the Editer of the American Far 
mer, to leave these implements to the inspection of 
implement makers, to take models of, and thus in- 
troduce such as they may find adapted to the uses 
of American cultivators. 





SEED BUCKWHEAT AND MILLET. 


The subscribers offer for sale, a quantity of Bucx- 
wuear selected for seed; and Muer of good quality. 

Also, Grain Crapies, Grass Scrtrues, and Snead’s 
patent spring steel Hay and Manure Forks, Curtiva- 
Tors, PLoveus and AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS general- 
ly. SINCLAIR & MOORE, 


FOR SALE, 
A FULL BLOOD Improvep Suort-Horn Butt, by Cham- 
pion out of Shepherdess, both imported from Mr. Cham- 
pion. He will be three years old in July; the price is 
$200. Inquire at the office of the American Farmer. 


FOR SALE, 
A very handsome young Cow of the ALpEeRNey and 
Devon breed, now in Calf, by the celebrated imported 
Bull Garrick. 
Also, a beautiful Heifer Calf, ten weeks old; got by 
the above Bull—the mother Alderney and Teeswater, 
Inquire of the Editor. 











BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 
Tosacco.—Inspected last week, at the three State 
warehouses, ending Saturday, 90 hogsheads, 200 from 
New Orieans of Kentucky. Some little selling, but at 
lower prices than some time past. Ohio continues to 
come in, and gradually selling off. Maryland common 
is also in demand at very low prices, now and thena 
tolerable sale is effected—one small crop of four hhds. 
Maryland sold the other day, one $3.00, two at 96.00, 
and one at $10.00, the prices vary according to the qua- 
liues and condition, as near as we can tell from; for 
Maryland second as in quality $2.50 a 6.00—Common 
crop, 3.00 a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—Good red, 5.00 
a 6.0U—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 
10.00—Yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 
25.00—Fine Virginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 
3.50—Kentucky, fine, 3.50 a 6.00--do. for wrapping, 
6.00 a 8.00. 

Fiour—Howard-street, superfine, 4.874 a 5.00—City 
mills, 4.624 a 4.75—Susquehanna, $4.374—Corn Meat, 
per barrel, 2.75 a 2.874--Wueat, best white, .88 a 
-95—best red, .90 a .91—ordinary, .85 a .90— inferior, 
-70 a .75—Corn, .43 a .44—Rye, .55 a .60—Oars, .41 
a .43—Wuire Beans, 1.25 a 1.3734—Peas, .60~-CLover 
seed, 4.00 a 4.50—Timoruy seep, 3.00—Bar.ey, 1.00— 
FLaxseep, .95—Corron, Virginia, 9.00 a 10.00—Up- 
land, fair, 10.00 a 11.00—Louisiana, 11.00 a 13.00--N. 
Carolina, 9.00 a 10.00—Tennessee and Alabama, 10.004 
11.50—-WooL, country, washed on the sheep’s back, 18.00 
a 22.00—eross-breed, do. free from tags, 20.00 a 22.00— 
half do. 24.00 @ 26.00—three-quarters, 28.00 a 30.00— 
full blood, 30.00 a 35.00—Fisu, Herrings, No. 1, p. bbl. 
2.374 a 2.44—do. No. 2, do. 2.124—Shad, in good or- 
der, 6.00 ¢ 7.00—Mackerel, 4.50 a 5.50 a 6.00—Bacon, 
best hams, 9.00 a 10.00—middlings, &c. 6.00 a 6.25— 
country, (assorted,) 5.50 @ 5.15—Wuuskey, in hhds. 
-28; in barrels .29—Featuers, .28 « .29—Live Stock, 
beef on hoof, 5.00 a 5.50—Pork do. 4 a 4.50—Veal do. 
3.009—Lambs and Mutton, with the wool, 1.75 @ 2.00; 
without wool, 1.25 a 1.50—Burrer, fresh, .20 a .25. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


* EXTRAORDINARY COW, 


YIELDING 8 PouNDSs 13 ounces IN 3 DAYS,OR TWENTY 
AND AN HALF POUNDS OF BUTTER, AND A BARREL 
AND AN HALF OF MILK PER WEEK. 

a Philadelphia county, May 31, 1827. 

JonATHAN Roserts, Ese. 

President of the Pennsylvania Agric. Society. 

Dear Sir,—My residence, as you know, adjoins 
Powelton Ny adaneey with Mr. Powel, and the 
interest | take in his agricultural pursuits, particu- 
larly in the breeding of live stock, have made me 
familiar with, the details of his farm, and the ma- 
nagement of his cattle.” I enclose various deposi- 
tions, taken by George C. Lentner, Esq. of Block- 
ley, shewinge that an imeprovep Duruam Suorr- 
HORNED Coy called Belina, produced milk between 
Thursday morning, the 24th inst. and Saturda 
evening, the 26th; i. e,.in three days, from whic 
eight pounds thirteen ‘dunces of butter were ob- 
tained by the*ugual ‘process, at the rate of 204 pounds 
per week, 

This cow has had no other food, than slop of In- 
dian meal, clover and orchard grass, and has yield- 
ed repeatedly by measurement, and so far as can 
be ascertained by the bucket, continues to yield, 
twenty-six quarts within the twenty-four bours. 

I carefully superintended the trial recorded, and 
sufficiently know the parties who were employed in the 
operation, te believe their statements, independently of 
the occular demonstration which I have had. 

I am, dear sir, most faithfully, yours, 
JOHN P. MILNOR, 
Recordgs Secretary. 





DEPOSITIONS. 
Philadelphia County, ss. 
Personally appeared before me the subscriber, 
one of the jwftices of the peace in and for the 
county aforesaid, Thomas Morrison, who being duly 
affirmed according to law, deposeth and saith— 
That he has been employed as foldman at Pow- 
elton for nearly nine years; that he has milked the 
cow called Belina, since she was imported in 1825; 
that he has never seen nor heard of any extraordi- 
nary management, either of this or any other cow, 
nor of the milk upon the Powelton farm; that all 
the milk given by Belina, from ‘Thursday morning 
the 24th ult. until Saturday evening following, was 
drawn and kept separately; that no mistake could 
be made, as all the cows which were not dry, had 
been, and are yet upon distant meadows, excepting 
Belina, and another, whose milk supplied her call, 
a month old, running at her side, and the family, 
during the time mentioned, which milk was always 
sent immediately into town from the field. 
Affirmed before me this first day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven. 
GEORGE C LENTNER. 


Philadelphia County, ss. 


Personally appeared before me the subscriber, 
one of the justices of the peace in and for the 
county aforesaid, Sarah Sterling, who being duly 
affirmed according to law, deposeth and saith— 

That she received from ‘Thomas Morrison Beli- 
na’s milk from ‘Thursday morning the 24th inst., 
until Saturday evening following; that it was mere- 
ly strained and put into common milk pans in the 
spring-house, from which every drop of milk had 
been previously removed; that there could be no 
mistake, as the key of the spring-house door was 
kept by her, and no person was allowed to enter, 
excepting with her; that several persons on the farm 
daily counted the milk pans, and noticed all that 
was done. 


No. 14. —vot. 9. 


Affirmed before me this thirty-first day of = 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven. 

GEORGE C. LENTNER. 
Philadelphia County, ss. 

Personally appeared before me the subscriber, 
one of the justices of the peace in and for the coun- 
ty aforesaid, Maria Sturgis, who being duly affirmed 
according to law, deposeth and saith— 

That on Monday night, the 28th inst. she skim- 
med the milk which Sarah Sterling had received 
from Thomas Morrison, between ‘Thursday morn- 
ing and Saturday evening immediately preceding; 
that she churned it the next day, (‘Tuesday,) and ob- 
tained eight pounds and thirteen ounces of butter, 
which was weighed by Mr. Milnor in her presence. 

She further saith that she measured, on Wednes- 
day, the 30th inst. a quart of cream taken from Be- 
lina’s milk, that she churned it, and obtained one 
pound five ounces and a quarter of an ounce of but- 
ter, which was also weighed by Mr. Milnor in her 
presence, 

Affirmed before me this thirty-first day of May, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven. 

GEORGE C. LENTNER. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Puitapevrnia 

Society FoR ProMOTING AGRICULTURE, May 15, 

1827. 

John Hare Powel having presented some cream, 
accompanied by the following statement, R. Haines, 
Esq. was appointed by the chairman to ascertain 
by a stop-watch, the time necessary to convert it 
into butter. Whereupon he reported that it requir 
ed three seconds, which was received unanimously, 
as the members witnessed the fact. 

R. Haines stated that he had questioned the ser- 
ants, and was satisfied that no preparation had 
ine required. 

The cream was produced from an Improved Dur- 
ham Short-horned Cow, bred by J. Whitaker, Esq. 
of Burley, (England,) and now in the possession of 
John Hare Powel, Esq. 

“This cream was skimmed by me on Sunday 
morning, from milk which was taken from the cow 
on Saturday evening. It had stood from 8 o’clock 
until 7 the next morning. Nothing was done to 
it but as common. I strained it with the milk 
used for the family, and placed it in a common milk 
pan in the vault. ELIZA ‘TAUSIAS. 

Tuesday, May 15.” 

W.S. WARDER, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 31, 1827. 





ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 13. 

Extracts from G. Sinclair's Hortus Gramineus—with 
occasional notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
dent. 

(Continued from page 99.) 
“Cynopon dactylon. Creeping Dog’s-tooth grass. 

Durva, Dub, or Doob-grass, of the Hindoos.* 

* Specific character.—Spikes four or five, crowded 

together, corolla smooth. Sm. Engl. Fl. i. p. 95. 
“Obs.—The roots are tough and creeping, al- 

most woody, with smooth fibres; stems also creep- 

ing to a great extent, matted, round, jointed, leafy, 
very smooth; leaves tapering, Sharp pointed, ribbed, 
hairy, a little glaucous, with long striated smooth 

sheaths and a Taiey stipula; spikes four or five, li- 

near, flowers purplish, shining, ranged in two close 

alternate rows; the corolla is longer than the calyx, 
very much compressed, opposite. See Sm. Eng. FI. 
“A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the Transactions of the 








* Called Bermuda grass, in the southern States. 





Linnzan Society, vol. vi. first pointed eut the iden- 
tity of the Panicum dactylon with the doob-gras« 
of the Hindoos. ‘The seeds of this highly celebrat 
ed grass in India, were communicated to the Duke 
of Bedford, from the East indies, by the Marquis 
of Hastings. The seeds were sown in the experi 
mental grass-garden at Woburn Abbey, where they 
vegetated readily, and produced plants which flow 
ered the second year from seed. These perfected 
seed in the month of October, and the plants raised 
from this seed the following spring differed in no 
respect from those the produce of the Indian seed; 
our figure ts taken from a plant of the later sowing. 
A portion of the seed was sown in the hot-house, and 
the plants cultivated there in order to ascertain the 
effects of climate on the habit of the grass. Exposed 
in the grass garden, and cultivated by the side of the 
English species, the habit of the Indian plants dif 
fered frons the former in the shortness of the leaves, 
which grew nearly flat on the ground, and were of 
a reddish brown colour, instead of the slight glau 
cous green tint of the native English plant. ‘The 
foreign plants flower freely every season, but the 
native ones of this species of grass very seldom, for 
during fifteen years the native plants have twice, 
only, produced flowers. In the hot-house, the Indian 
plants proved of a habit exactly the same as the 
native plants in the open ground, having the leaves 
equally as long as those of the latter, of their glau- 
cous colour, and not producing any flowering culms. 
This last fact is a very remarkable one as connect- 
ed with the long-continued effects of different cli- 
mates on the same species of plant. In the hot- 
house more soluble or nutritive matter, and also 
more vegetable or woody fibre, were afforded by 
this grass, than was afforded by the plants of it 
cultivated out of doors in the grass garden. 

“The grass, cultivated in an artificial tropical 
climate in the hot-house, contained a superior quan- 
tity of nutritwe matter to that cultivated in the 
open air in the grass garden, in the proportion near- 
ly of 39 to 31; and the woody fibre afforded by the 
grass of the plants cultivated in the hot-house ex- 
ceeded the woody fibre contained in the grass of 
the plants cultivated in the open air in the propor- 
tion of 4 to 3. 

“In the East Indies the doob grass grows luxu- 
riantly, and is highly valued as food for horses, &c. 
ln this climate, however, it scarcely begins to vege- 
tate till the month of June; and the above details 
shew that its produce and nutritive powers here 
are not sufficiently great to huld out any hope that 
its valuable properties in the East Indies can be 
made available in the climate and soil of Britain. 

“Sir William Jones, in his Works, vol ii. p. 58- 
60, gives a figure of the doob-grass. ‘The essential 
specific characters of the grass, as exhibited in the 
figure given by Sir William Jones, and those which 
our figure present, are precisely the same; the 
greater size or luxuriance of growth indicated by 
the former figure, is clearly the eff-ots of climate, 
one plant being the produce of the East [hdies, and 
the other the growth of England. 

“Sir William Jones observes, ‘that every law- 
book, and almost every poem, in Sanscrit, contains 
frequent allusions to the holiness of this plant; and 
in the fourth Veda we have the following address 
to it, at the close of a terrible incantation:’ “Thee, 
OU Darbha! the learned proclaim a divinity not sub- 
ject to age or death; thee they call the armour of 
Indra, the preserver of regions, the destroyer of 
enemies, a gem that gives increase to the fields; at 
the time when the ocean resounded, when the 
clouds murmured and Jightnings flashed, then was 
Darbha produced, pure as a drop of fine gold.’— 
Again, ‘May Durva, which rose from the water of 
life, which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
stems, efface a hundred of my sins, and prolong my 
existence on earth for a hundred years.’ 





“The doob-grass flowers in September, and the 
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secd is ripe about the end of October, and some 
times in November. The plants, natives of the 
English coasts, flower about a month earlier than 
the above.” 

This grass, which is believed to be a foreigner, 
is naturalized in the southern states. Mr. Elliott 
describes it as “fa tender delicate grass, growing 
over and binding the most arid and Joose lands in 
our country, and apparently preferred by stock of 
ail descriptions to every other grass. The cultiva- 
tion of this grass on the poor and extensive sand 
hills of our middle country, would probably convert 
them into sheep walks of great value; but it grows 
in every soil,and no grass in close rich land is 
more formidable to the cultivator: it must, there 
fore, be introduced with caution.”—Sketch of the 
Botany of South Carolina and Georgia, vol. 1, p. 133 

“Poa compressa Flat stalked Meadow-grass.* 

“Specific character —Panicle flowering on one 

side, rather dense; spikelets oval-oblong, 5-7 flow 
ering; flowers connected at the base by a compli- 
cated web of hairs; culm compressed; root creep 
ing. Sm. Engl. FI. i. p. 121. 
“Obs —Culms from a foot to a foot and a half 
high, compressed, decumbent at the base, oblique 
alterwards, and erect towards the to); striated, 
smooth, sometimes sending forth culms at the joints; 
leaves short, linear, acute, flat, somewhat glaucous; 
yanicle erect, short, directed one way, glaucous, 
Liuntish, condensed; florets from three to nine, ac- 
cording to the age and strength of the plant, close- 
ly imbricated, oval, angular, three-nerved, purple 
below the tip, which is silvery and scariose at the 
base, connected by very fine complicated short vil- 
lous hairs. Dr. Withering says that they are rarely 
woolly at the base, but I have found them univer- 
sally so. 

“If the produce of this grass was of greater mag- 
nitude, it would rank as one of the most valuable 
grasses, as it produces foliage early in the spring, of 
stronger nutritive powers than most other grasses. 
It has been recommended as a grass to cultivate en 
poor soils; but the produce is so very deficient, that 
there are other grasses that might better answer 
the end, as the meadow-barley, yellow oat, hard 
fescue, and crested dog’s-tail-grass. ‘The roots, in 
some situations, penetrate to a considerable depth, 
asin stony, dry soils. It grows in abundance on 
the walls which embank the ponds in Woburn park. 

“Dr. Smith, in the English Botany, observes, that 
this grass can scarcely be put to any agricultural 
use: the trials that have been made of it here con- 
firm that opinion. It is true that the produce is 
augmented by cultivating it on a richer soil, but not 
in that proportion which is the result of a similar 
treatment in other grasses. The culms and leaves 
attain a greater length on a rich soil, but never 
form a close turf, being, under every circumstance, 
thinly scattered over the surface. ‘Though it can- 
not, therefore, be recommended for cultivation, ne- 
vertheless it is worthy of further trials, on account 
of its superior nutritive powers. 

“It flowers in the second week in July, and the 
seed is ripe about the middle of August.” 

This grass affords a highly nutritive pasture, but 
is not much esteemed in mowing grounds,as it yields 
but a meagre crop, and is difficult to cut withal. 
The roots are remarkably tenacious of life; which 
renders it a troublesome plant to the farmer, in 
practising the alternate husbandry, especially among 
Indian corn. 





Yasxet Catr.—A cow belonging to Major Gib- 
son, of Francestown, N. H1. lately produced a bull 
calf, which weighed, when dropped, 108 Ibs.—and 
when three months old, 336 Ibs.; being an increase 
of more than 24 lbs. per day. Cow native breed; 
the parent bull half Denton. 
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CHEAP FODDER. 

Having been informed of the advantage of using 
the tops of Indian corn, cut as rye straw, to be 
mixed with potatoes or meal, as a food for horses 
or cattle, | have been making the experiment during 
the present winter. I find that my cattle thrive 
better on this fodder, than on rye straw, (cul and 
used in the same manner.) ‘The corn stalk certainly 
contains a great quantity of farine substance, and 
must be highly nutritive. Being cut and scalded 
with a small quantity of bran, they afford an excel 
lent mess for milch cows. In the common way of 
foddering cattle with tops, the blades are greedily 
eaten, but stalks are wasted. By adopting the plan 
recommended, the whole affords a nutritive food. 


ADDRESS 


To the Members of the Maryland Agricultural Socie- 
ty for the Eastern Shore. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The insufficiency of subscriptions to the Associa- 
tion proposed for the support of Cattle Shows, and 
the difficulty of collecting them from some of those 
who favoured us with their signatures, have induced 
the ‘Trustees of the Society to postpone until the 
next autumn the Exhibition which was intended for 
the present. 

W hatever may be the cause of this backwardness 
on the part of our agricultural friends in upholding 
the Trustees in promoting schemes of this nature— 
whether it be owing to doubts of their utility, or to 
the embarrassments under which the cultivators of 
the soil are suffering from the scantiness of crops 
and the reduction of their prices—certain it is that 
the necessary expenses of these exhibitions cannot 
be defrayed without your pecuniary assistance; un- 
less it be supposed that the Trustees are always to 
supply the deficiencies out of their own resources 
as they have already done. J 
that it is your desire or intention that the Trustees 
should be unreasonably burdened. During the year 
they devote their time and attention to the purpo- 
ses of preparing the means for the Exhibition of a 
Cattle Show and Fair, and for Agricultural Im- 
provements; and they have freely contributed their 
proportional share of the expenditures, and they 
are not sensible of any advantage they derive from 
these purposes beyond what is enjoyed by their 
brethren of the plough, which can make it reason- 
able or proper that they sheuld incur a greater de- 
gree of expense than others of their own profession 
who are equally able. 

We believe that no doubt ought to be entertain- 
ed of the value and usefulness of these exhibitions. 
That great improvements have been made in most 
branches of Agriculture during the years that have 
lately elapsed, must be evident to all of you who 
traverse our country; and it cannot be denied that 
these favourable changes have been mainly pro- 
duced by the scenes which have been exhibited, by 
the interchange of sentiment and good will among 
the visitors and attendants, and by the laudable 
emulation excited by the distribution of rewards. 
The least improvement, generally observable, is in 
the article of neat cattle; but this is not to be as- 
cribed to a want of opportunity or taste so much as 
to the inattention of our farmers in not appropriat- 
ing pasture-grounds for their use during the sum- 
mer, and not preparing shelters and a sufficiency of 
provender during the winter. 

We hope, however, gentlemen, that you still feel 
the true spirit of husbandmen, and are perfect! 
alive to the interests of agriculture; that you will 
cheerfully continue members of the society, and 
persuade your neighbours and friends to unite in 
our association; and that sharing in our mortifica- 
tion in the necessity of the present postponement, 
which might have been avoided by small but more 


But we cannot believe’ 





numerous contributions, you will enable us, by a 
generous support, during the ensuing year, to make 
such 2 display of the produce of crops, ofearimals, 
domestic manufaetures, and implements of husban- 
dry, as shall attract a respectable assemblage of 
farmers and visitors, and make ample amends for 
the deficiencies which have oceasioned the disap- 
pointment we announce. 

Addressed by order of the Trustees, 

N. HAMMOND, Chairman. 
Easton, 5th Oct. 1826, 
‘> 


METHOD OF RECLAIMING SWAMP LAND 

In the State of New York, in a Letter from Wm. 
Thompson, Esq. of Goshen, to Simion De Witt, 
of Albany. 

The land in this country generallywmade use of 
for the raising of hemp, is dur sunken swamps and 
bog meadows, of which we have a“number, and 
many of large extent, the loose black soil of which 
is frequently from two to tén feet deep, before you 
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reach the clay; this we find of imporgahce, in order 
to lay the lands sufficiently dry. en we com- 
mence the draining of one of those pieces of land, 
we begin by removing-all obstructions in the outlet, 
and frequently cutting through old beaver-dams, and 
clearing out the creek, or cutting a sufficient new 
ditch, wide enough, if possible, to carry the whole 
stream in the time of a freshet, and to lay the water 
from two to three feet below the surface, when the 
freshet is over: for we find that hemp is an article 
that will by no means bear overflowing, and does 
not succeed well unless you can keep the water in 
your ditches at least two feet below the surface. 
After your main outlet is completed, your swamp 
must be ditched into small lots, of from two to five, 
six or seven acres, and generally long and narrow; 
and if there are any springs, they must be led off by 
a ditch. and it requires generally a shore ditch, to be 
cut a small distance from the shore; across the 
heads of the lots, to carry of the land springs. The 
division ditches are generally four or five feet wide, 
and about two and a half feet deep. The fall or 
spring after our landsare thus drained, and the ground 
a little settled, we begin to clear, by cutting up the 
bogs, hassacks and bunches of elders, &. The 
most effectual way of doing which is to cut them up 
by the roots, which may be easily done, if you have 
proper instruments for the purpose. Besides the 
bog-hoe, which is in common use, we have two in- 
struments, one called the bog-hook and the other the 
bog-knife—the hook is from twenty to twenty-four 
inches long, and as crooked as a common scythe, 
but wider, made very thick and substantial in the 
back, with a strong round eye twisted a little up- 
wards so that the edge lies flat on the ground, when 
a man holding the handle stands half erect. With this 
instrument, if properly and substantially made, a 
man, acquainted with using it, will be able to cut 
more in a day than two or three men with the 
common bog-hoe, and with more ease to himself. 
The bog-knife is an instrument in my opinion pre- 
ferable to the bog-hook; it is made about twenty or 
twenty-two inches long, and about five inches broad, 
and round at the point; it is laid around with the 
best steel, and in plating it out it is left thicker in 
the middle to give it sufficient strength. At the 
other end is made a strong tine with a hole punched 
through it to fasten it on a strong handle in the same 
manner of the common pitchfork; the tine is bent 
a little upwards, and the instrument made a little 
crooked, so that a man strikes horizontally with it 
when he stands half erect. With this instrument, 
if you cannot cut off a bog or hassack at the first 
stroke, you may generally do it with a back handed 
stroke without moving from the spot. With those 
instruments, sapplings as thick as a man’s leg may 
be taken up with great facility. When the ground 
is thus cleared in the month of May, when the 
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weather is pretty dry and warm, the bogs will be 
dry wang ts bare in eight or ten days, when they 
may be heaped and burnt. The ground may then 
be ploughed, the share and coulter being ground 
sharp, and well harrowed with an iron tooth har- 
row till it is sufficiently mellow. 





USELESS DOGS. 


A curious calculation for Farmers and their State 
Legislators. e 
There are 94 counties in the state of Virginia. 
There are, on an average, 500 freeholds in each 
county 
There are probably 4 useless dogs on an average 
on each freehold 
Amounting, therefore, to 
The same provision necessary to sup- 
port these useless dogs would sup- 
rt 188,000 hogs. 
Each hog is worth on an average 5 
dollars, and 188,000 will amount to 940,000 dolls. 
Each useless dog wi!l probably on an 
average kill one sheep a year, and 
188,000 sheep, at $ dolls. each, are 564,000 dolls. 


188,000 dogs. 


1,504,000 dolls, 

1,504,000 is more than three times tbe amount 
of the whole revenue taxes of the state. 

Our legislative gentlemen talk very much about 
economy in the use of public money.—Are very 
cautious of supporting any academy or other useful 

ublic establishment, for fear of increasing the taxes. 
ew. if this calculation be correct, it will be in their 
power to save to the state more than three times the 
amount of all the state taxes every year. If we are 
not misinformed, the amount of the revenue in the 
gross, is 446,437 dollars, which multiplied by 3, is 
1,339,311, which is 164,689 dollars less than the 
amount of expense in maintaining the useless dogs 
of the state. 





WHEAT AND RYE STALKS. 
Messrs. A. & C. Miner: 

I send yon a stalk of wheat from the field of 
Esquire Henderson, at the Gap Tavern, the length 
6 feet, 2 inches—it struck me as being rather un- 
common; the whole field is nearly of the same 
height. Yours, respectfully, S. B. 

June 11, 1827. 

Note by the Editors.—Our wheat crop is puttiug 
on the most promising appearance. ‘The field of 
Mr. John Marshall, East-Goshen, is one of the most 
luxuriant ever presented to the eye. That of Mr 
Wollerton, in this Borough, is as heavy as it can 
ripen. ‘The grass is generally excellent. We have 
no lofty mountains sterile and sublime—no foaming 
cataracts, to give grandeur to our landscape, but in 
all that is lovely and beautiful, the view from the 
Cupola of our Court House, is not exceeded in the 
wide world—even in the vales of Italy, or the green 
fields of Old England. 





A Stalk of Rye, was brought by our Post-rider, 
last week from East-Nantmel, which grew in the 
field of Apranam Gruss, and measured eight feet 
ten inches in length. 





A Stalk of Rye from the plantation of J. Smedley, 
of Willistown, was shewn us, measuring 8 feet 54 
inches. ‘Taller stalks have been measured, it is true, 
in Philadelphia, but the growth of this is extraordi- 
nary; it shews the strength of vegetation on highly 
cultivated lands this charming season. 





SHEEP. 
Mr. R. Parkinson’s receipt for the cure of Foot Rot. 
A speedy and easy remedy for both prevention 
and cure. To prevent it, take lime from the kiln, 
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read it on the floor of a barn two or three inches 

ick, or in some convenient house, large enough to 
hold the flock likely to be affected, first cleansing 
the feet by paring the superfluous hoof, and with a 
sponge or A re. dipped in chamber lye, wash the 
(pot clean, then let the sheep stand on the lime six 
or seven hours, if twelve the better. The cure, the 
same as above, but the parts affected, after paring 
and being washed with chamber lye, should have 
lime applied to the quick or wounded parts, rubbing 
it on, and leaving as much on the hollow or fore 
part as it will contain, then let the sheep stand on 
the lime as directed above. 


Mode of making the unction to destroy ticks on Sheep, 
viz. 

Take one gallon of tar, put it in an iron kettle, 
over a slow fire, until rendered liquid, then having 
eight pounds of salt butter, liquidated in another 
kettle, pour it gently into the tar-kettle, stirring 
them well together, leaving the salt of the butter at 
the bottom, then increase the fire, and make the tar 
and butter boil together, stirring them all the time; 
after boiling, pour it into any dish to cool. The 
next morning the unction will be of a proper inspis- 
sation, and fit for use. 

N.B. The next day after washing the sheep, they 
are sheared and no ticks will appear antil the wool 
becomes long in October, and incommoded by sum- 
mer damps and ill health, which are removed by a 
new salving. 

One observation more seems necessary respecting 
the marine and nitrous salts, which are abundant in 
Spain and England, compared with the interior 

varts of America. Sheep and cattle in Spain and 
england will not lick salt, because the air which 
they breathe supplies them with all necessary salts; 
but it is exactly the contrary at the lakes, and in 
the interior part of America, therefore, shepherds 
must supply their sheep weekly with marine salt, or 
“ey wi lose their health and lives. ‘ 

‘o ameliorate “sheep and wool in America, this 
article must be strictly attended to. 





MILK, 


Among the modern improvements in farming, the 
dairy has of late years, been very much neglected. 
So much of the profit of breeders depending upon 
the facility with which the milk of the cow may be 
reserved during the suckling time of the calf, the 
following substitute, used in Germany, for the na- 
turai food of the young progeny, may be acceptable 
to our country readers. 

Let as much water be heated on the fire as the 
calf will be disposed to drink; and, when it boils, 
throw one or two handfuls of oatmeal* into it,’and 
after continuing in that state for one minute, take 
it off, and let it be cooled to the temperature of new 
milk, when one or two pints of skimmed milk are 
to be added to it. With this beverage the young 
animal will fatten and thrive prodigiously; the milk 
of the parent will be applied to the dairy, and the 
intelligent farmer will immediately discover the 
great advantage to be derived, in the produce of the 
dairy, from sach an expedient. 

[Ed. U. S. Gaz. 





Query BY A RESPECTED CorreEsPonDENT IN Lovisi- 
ana—May 15, 1827. 

My object in troubling you with this scrawl is to 
request you to invite, through the medium of your 
paper, gentlemen living in the cotton and sugar 
regionsgto communicate to you freely any thing 
that they may consider valuable or new concerning 
the history of those two plants, and their cultiva: 
tion. We are about to organize an agricultural so- 





* The meal of Indian corn is successfully used for 





the same purpose, in some parts of the United States. 





ciety in this neighbourhood; and if any thing should 
result from its labours worthy of public notice, you 
shall receive information of it. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 

Extract—Mount Columbo, Alabama, May 27, 1827. 

We had green peas the middle of March; straw- 
berries the last of March; and some of our wheat 
was harvested the last week in April. My wheat 
was in blossom the middle of March, and was much 
injured by frosts on the 16th and 20th March. it 
promised to be the best | ever had. Our February 
was warmer than March and April, and the most 
of this month has been. 

I am, your most obed’t serv’t, 
ANDREW PICKENS. 

J. S. Sxmvek, Ese. 


——>————— 
HORTICULTURE. 





(From the Philadelphia Album.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF SILK. 
By Doctor John T. Sharpless, of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from p. 101.) 


The eggs of the Silk Worm, during the winter, 
should be kept in a dry place, and well secured 
from mice and roaches, both of which are fond of 
them, It matters little what may be the tempera- 
ture, for a cold, 38° below zero, does not injure 
them. On the approach of the warm season, they 
must be kept cool, or they will burst the egg before 
the food is prepared; and a cellar, or even an ice- 
house may.be employed till the mulberry leaves 
have arrived at a size sufficient to afford a full sup- 
ply. In Italy, Count Dondola recommends that 
they be rinsed through some wine, on the approach - 
of the time for hatching, which takes place in that 
climate at the beginning of April; but in Pennsyl- 
vania,in May. ‘They «must then be brought into a 
warm room, and placed in thé sunshine or near a 
fire. In some parts of the world, the eggs are car- 
ried about the body to receive heat, but a warm 
room is much preferable. The author just quoted 
says, a temperature of 64° of F. is sufficient for the 
first day; and should be gradually increased till the 
animals appear. Unless damp and frosty days pre- 
vent the hatching, the spring of our climate will 
generally bring them forth sufficiently early. When 
the animal is about to quit the shell, the colour 
changes from a dark purple to a pale blue. When 
great numbers are raised, the eggs must’ now be 
placed on a cloth or board in layers of half an inch 
in thickness, lightly covered with sheets of paper, 
full of small apertures for the animals to pass 
through, as they rise to the top after escaping — 
They ought not to be allowed to collect in large 
quantities on the paper, as they become much en- 
tangled, but should be removed and separated.— 
They may be left on the sheets till after the second 
moulting, when the employment of a different ap- 
paratus is necessary. It ie a machine first adopted 
by the Rev. Mr. Swayne, of England, and is now 
generally used in Europe and this country. A 
frame, four feet long and thirty inches deep, sup- 
ported on four upright posts, about six feet high, is 
made with side projections, on which can slide 
shelves with wire work middles, below each of 
which a moveable drawer is placed at a short dis- 
tance, to receive whatever falls through. The aper- 
tures in the wire must be adapted to the age of the 
worm, and the drawer below should be placed so 
near that the animal may get up if he falls down. 
It is of the first importance that the worm, in every 
stage of its existence as a larva, should have a free 
circulation of air,and at the same time be presery- 
ed from damp, and from voracious animals. Count 





Dondola, who has probably paid more attention to 
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the silk worm than any other writer, recommends a 
articular style of house, which, in compliment to 
aig has been called by the Italians a Dondoliere. 
This establishment has ventilators placed in every 
part of large rooms, allowing perfect access to the 
air, and at the same time a fire is kept burning to 
promote circulation and give out heat. When the 
air becomes confined and heavy, and a change ts 
necessary, a combination of nitre and oil of vitriol 
is placed in different parts, and the fumes given out 
produce an excellent effect on the oppressed ani- 
mals. By an association of injurious causes, the 
worms miy become sick, and die. For these com- 
plaints the French and Italians give names, expres- 
sive of the colour produced on the animal, and 
other effects; as, Segno or Rouge. /Vegrone, Gial 
lume, Jaune or Jaundice, 
which are fully described by authors, and may gen- 
erally be removed by a change of air, food, &c.— 
The exuvia, or discarded skin, will sometimes stick 
near the tail, and the animal will die if not relieved; 
this is easily remedied by pulling it gently off. 

All our labour, however, will be lost, unless the 
food be of the right kind, and administered in a 
particular manner. It is the leaves, alone, of the 
mulberry, that are eaten, and they should be per- 
fectly free from damp. When large quantities are 
used, this is a troublesome operation, particularly 
in wet weather. The leaves must never be collect 
ed by persons whose hands are unclean, or after 
handling onions or tobacco. The twigs can be cut 
off, but the large branches, if removed, would in 
jure the tree, and the leaves, instead of beiny strip 
ped off and mashed, must be carefully broken.— 
Chey should be carried loosely in a bag, and if wet 
by dew or rain, spread on « brick or earthen floor, 
and shook well with a large wooden fork, or wrap 
ped up in a sheet and shook about. A fire-may also 
be made in the room, to assist in the drying. If 
wet weather continues several days, a supply should 
be kept on hand, to prevent the animals from suf 
fering by the delay of preparing the leaves 

In China, they are fed for the first few days, thir 
ty or forty times a day, and afterwards less (re 
quently. This is, perhaps, unnecessary; but they 
should receive their food every three, five, or eight 
hours, according to the age and state of the leaves 
uneaten. When feeding them, the old food and 
rubbish may be gently pushed up into a row, and 
near and parallel to it a row of fresh leaves placed. 
‘The animals soon discover the new food, and leave 
the old, which should be removed at least once a 
day, whilst on the sheets; but less frequently after 
wards. ‘T'o facilitate the distribution of the leaves, 
particularly when the animals are small they should 
be torn, not cut in pieces. 

The great increase in the quantity of food neces 
sary in the latter stages, can be ascertained from 
the observations of Dondola, and should be strictly 
attended to. An ounce of ova producing 40.000 
worms, will consume and waste, during the first 
age, or till they moult the first time, six pounds of 
jleaves—second age, thirteen pounds—third age, SIX 
ty pounds—fowth age, one hundred and eighty 
pounds—fifth age, one thousand and ninety-eight 
pounds; making one thousand three hundred and 
sixty-two pounds of assorted leaves—which, with 
the refuse of stems, evaporation, &c. are equal to 
one thousand six hundred and nine pounds when 
taken from the tree. Of this, but 771 pounds 
are actually eaten, the remainder is dried and 
wasted. 

The rapid increase of size in the animal is a cu 
rious circumstance. One hundred worms, just 
hatched, weigh one grain; and at the end of thirty 
days, they weigh 9500; each animal having con- 
sumed 60,000 times its original weight, and grown 
from one line to forty in length. 


space absolutely necessary to accommodate 4 given 
number should be attended to, as success depends, 
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in a great measure, on not crowding them too much. 
In the first age, 40,000 worms will require a space 
of seven feet four inches square; and in the fifth, 
one hundred and eighty-three feet square, and the 
intermediate ages in proportion. 

When the spinning season arrives, a large, green, 
watery dejection closes the digestive process, and 
the animals prepare to climb. Many schemes have 
been tried to compel them to perform this act com- 
pletely; and if care is taken to prevent stagnation 
of air around them, there will be little difficulty. 
lhe fumigation, formerly described, generally an 
swers as a stimulant to the performance of this ope 
ration. ‘They are very choice in the articles they 
will spin upon, positively refusing to work upon 
pine or cedar branches. In China, and India gene- 
rally, cane, with all the twigs attached, is preferred; 
or bamboo, split and made into small boxes. In 
this country, oak branches, sixteen or eighteen 
inches in height, with the leaves siightly thinned 
and dried, answer every purpose. ‘They should be 
stuck in rows on each side of the worins, rather in 
clined over them, so that if any fall they will be 
received by the stand. Some worms will not ascend 
at all, and if placed on the bushes, will not spin a 
cocoon, but waste their silk on every thing they 
touch. Mr. Alexander, of this city, has taken ad 
vantage of this erratic disposition, by placing them 
on the frames of China fans, over which they have 
spread a web of the most beautiful appearance, and 
forming a perfect fan. ‘These wanderers, though 
they form no shelter for themselves, pass through 
all the metamorphoses of their more provident kin- 
dred 

After the cocoon has been completed, we should 
make our selection of the balls to be preserved for 
seed. ‘The number usually chosen to produce an 
ounce of eggs, calculating for contingencies, is two 
hundred of each sex. ‘The male cocoon can be 
generally known, by being sharper at the ends, and 
depressed in the middle, as though a string had 
been tied round, and 1s also generally. smaller than 
that of the female. These marks are nut, however, 
infallible; for the best growers in Europe are often 
deceived; an indolent or unhealthy male sometimes 
forming a ball perfectly round. 

Alter the selection has been made, a thread is 
run through the floss, and suspended in the free 
air. If they are kept in a temperature of 66° F 
the moths will appear about the fifteenth day; and 
if in 72° F. about the twelfth. ‘The flies, on emerg 
ing, are to be placed on a rough cloth, and whea 
the females commence ovipositing, which they gene 
rally do in thirty-six hours alter escaping, they 
should be put away alone on sheets of paper or 
other material to receive the eggs. ‘They are seve- 
ral hours in exciuding the whole number, which 
they do irregularly, sometimes dropping them very 
rapidly, and then resting for a time. One of my| 
own deposited 54 eggs in six minutes, and thea 
ceased for two hours, when she recommenced,— 
When first emitted, the ove are covered by a glu 
tinvus substance, and are of a bright yellow colour; 
but if impregnated, change in a few days to a blu- 
ish, ash tinge, and become flat; whereas the barren 
seed remain yellow, and must be thrown away.— 
Duhalde, in his description of the Chinese mode of 
preserving a good breed, says, they never keep for 


ed on the first or third day in the spring, the second 
day yielding the healthiest animal; and the flies 
that emerge from the ball on the first or third day, 
are excluded as unable to lay good seed 

Although the eggs are generally laid about the 
last of June, in our country, it has been positively 
determined that a second crop cannot be profitably 
raised here the same season; from the great age of 
the food, heat of the weather, &c. 

This, however, is done in some parts of Italy; 


tracted to twenty-two days; that of the chrysalis to 
eleven; and the moths, in one day, laying their eggs 
and dying, which again become worms in six days; 
it is the general practice. 

When the cocoon is perfectly completed, besides 
selecting the seed-balls; those fit for reeling and 
other purposes, must be separated from each other. 

There are a variety of colours in the cocoon; 
as white, orange, fawn and green; but they are lit- 
tle regarded, though the white is considered the 
finest, and orange the strongest. There is a variety 
of the animal much esteemed but little known, that 
spins a thread uniformly white. Silk from high si- 
tuations is always preferred, from the greater vi- 
gour of the animal and quality of the food. 

There are several kinds and qualities of the balls. 
First, the Good cocoon; whieh are strong and firm; 
nearly equally round at each end; not too pointed, 
or large, and of a uniform colour. There is also a 
second kind of good cocoon, called the Calcined, or 
Dragee; in which the animal has died and been re- 
duced to a powder. These may be known by the 
sound and lightness, and bring, in some parts of 
italy, one half more price than any other, a given 
weight of balls (and they are always sold by weight) 
producing double the usual quantity of spun silk. 
The third, or Choquette, is also of good quality, but 
the animal becoming diseased before he has finished 
his ball, it will often furze. In these, no sound is 
produced on shaking, the insect sticking to the side 
of the ball. Next, and fourthly, is the Cacolon, 
which is much larger than the Good, but not so pro- 
ductive, the thread being loose and soft, and the 
ball itself flabby and ill-shaped. The fifth is the 
Dupion, or double cocoon, from two worms having 
spun together and interlaced their thread, so that it 
is reeled with great difficulty. ‘These are often kept 
for seed. ‘The sixth is the Soufflon, and is like a 
thin net, the animal being seen distinctly through 
the covering. ‘These cannot be wound. ‘The se- 
venth is thé Poinled, where the ends of the ball are 
so prolonged that they break off in reeling. ‘The 
eighth is the Bad Choquette. which is spotted from 
the death and putrefaction of the nymph. The 
seed is called the Royal cocoon, and after the fly 
has escaped, it becomes the Perforated. : 

After the balls, fit for winding, have been chosen, 
the animals must be destroyed, or they will perforate 
them and escape. ‘This is usually done by placing 
them in the sun for two or three days, or in an 
oven, of the temperature of 160 or 180° F. If the 
latter plan is adopted, they are placed in shallow 
baskets, in considerable quantities, and put in the 
oven for an hour, and then examined, and one from 
the middle opened, and if the animal be not dead, 
they should be well stirred, and the operation con- 
tinued. Great care should be taken to keep them 
from scorching, as they are then ruined. After re- 
moval, if they are well covered up for a few hours, 
they will perspire profusely, and are then to be ex- 
posed to the air to dry. This is a more effectual 
mode than in the sun, as they are then often mere- 
ly rendered torpid. Experiments, performed in 
England, have determined, that in some instances 
the chrysalis will bear the heat of water nearly, or 
quite, boiling, with impunity; and it has been sup- 
posed that all may be thus preserved for seed, by 
reeling off the silk and saving the enclosed nymph. 
In Georgia, dipping the ball into boiling water has 
been employed as a means of destruction; but ac- 
cording to those experiments, it is an uncertain one. 
Steam has also been much _ used, both in this coun- 
try and in China, and different suffocating gasses 
have also received much credit. Bulls that can be 
reeled immediately need not, of course, be subject- 
ed to any operation of this kind. 

To commence the process of reeling, a copper 
vessel is prepared of twelve or twenty inches long, 
that can be placed over a furnace, to keep the water 











and in Bengal, where the life of the larva is con- 





of a correct temperature. Over this, and at seve- 
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ral inches distance, is fixed an iron strip, contain 
ing several holes, through which the filaments are 
passed, in collections of four for each hole. These 
collections are further concentrated, by passing as 
many of them as will produce the size of the thread 
intended, through an eve attached to the reel, which 
travels backwards and forwards in front of the reel 
to spréad the thread over a large surface, and allow 
it to dry before a subsequent thread is placed in 
contact. These eyes are fixed to a bar, which is 
moved by a cord passing round a small wheel, ap- 
pended to the end of the axis of the reel, and from 
thence round a horizontal wheel in front, to near the 
»eripbery of which is fixed the bar. The wheel, as 
it turns, carries the eyes to and fro in front, by 
bringing the situation of attachment of the bar 
nearer to, or farther from the centre of the reel 
The reel itself, is very similar to the house-reel, but 
it bas only four «rms, one of which is jointed, to 
allow the silk to be removed. It is important that 
the cross pieces at the ends of the arms be triangu 
jar, presenting a fine edge slightly rounded, for the 
silk to lay on, to prevent, as much as possible, the 
injury done to the thread, by the wet, gummy fibre 
sticking to a large surface of the wood. The reel 
is turned by a simiple crank, and should be revolved 
as rapidly as that meaag will permit. 

‘The water used must be of different temperatures 
to suit the kind of cocoon, the Good demanding a 
heat nearly boiling, when it becomes by far the 
easiest reeled. ‘The Dupion and Choquette require 
boiling, and then, with care, are readily unwound 
The Cacolon must be placed in water of a lower 
temperature, and are the most difficult to be 
reeled. 

Great care must be taken to adapt the heat to the 
kind of ball, as by too high a temperature, the fibre 
becomes dead and flimsy, from the gum, which 
ferms nearly one third of the thread, being dissulv- 
ed; and if too little heat is employed, it is harsh and 


stiff, from the union of the filaments being imper-; 


fect.. The water used must be soft, as rain or river 
water. 

The floss, or loose silk, being removed from 
around the cocoons, they are thrown by handsful 
into the copper, and stirred about with a stiff wisk, 
six or nine inches long, when the ends of the silk 
will stick and can be raised ‘These are well clean- 
ed from the loose thread and gum, and passed 
through the apertures in the plate, and from there 
collected in larger quantities to go through the tra- 
velling eyes attached to the reel. The thread thus 
formed, may consist of eight, sixteen, or even forty- 
eight filaments, and should be twisted before pass- 
ing through the eyes, to make them stick better to 
gether. Children are usually put to the reel, whilst 
a woman attends the copper, to keep the thread of 
the same size; by replacing the broken, and adding 
to the mass, new fibres as the rest unwind, three 
half wound balls being only equal to two new ones. 
This addition is made by simply placing the fibre 
in contact with the rest, and giving it a twist. The 
attender at the basin should be careful to keep the 
plate with holes cool and moist, by sprinkling cold 
water Occasionally on it, and the fingers must never 
become dty. As the silk is spun off, the inner husk 
or shell is thrown aside for other purposes. When 
the water becomes loaded with gum and filaments, 
and discoloured by the worms, it must be changed; 
and if it happens that the reeling is interrupted, 
even for a short time, the balls should be taken 
from the water, with a ladle, till the operation re- 
commences. 

Sometimes, in winding, cocoons present, that are 
full of knots. These must be placed among the 
offal; all of which except the floss, is to be well 
boiled in potash, before being carded; and all, when 
spun, form a strong silk, called Floretta, much used 
for coarse hose. 

( To be continued.) 





CHERRY AND CURRANT WINE. 


Directions to make Wine from Cherries, Currants, 
$c. by Joseph Cooper, Esq. 

I think if my fellow-citizens would consider the 
great expense, risk, and uncertainty of being sup- 
plied with wine from the usual source, under the 
present prospect of affairs in Europe, the base and 
dangerous practice of adulteration by many of the 
venders of wine; and with what ease and trifling ex- 
pense a wholesome and good wine may be made from 
the fruits of our country, they would use more exer 
tions for that purpose than heretofore. And as I 
have heard of many who have tried, and were un- 
successful, | will give you a brief account of my 
method which has sever failed with me. 

I have tried currants, gooseberries, and Morello 
cherries; they all make an excellent wine, and | 
have no doubt that the common sour pie cherry 
would do the same. ‘I'he Morello cherry, especial- 
ly a smaller kind called the Salem Morello, | think 
the most valuable I have seen, as they bear younger, 
fuller, and more certain, and less subject to worms, 
than any other; their juice is of a more agreeable 
acid, and of an astringent quality, and for wine or 
brandy has the preierence. I have experienced 
many years that the putting a cask about half full o1 
them, and about half as many pounds of white Ha 
vanna or loaf sugar as the cask will hold gallons, 
then filling it by putting in the last mentioned cher 
ries, makes a most agreeable and wholesume drink 
by adding water to dilute it to any person’s liking; 
I think in the hot summer months it is the most 
handy of any drink, where cool water is to be had. 

I gather the fruit when fully ripe and dry, mash 
it and extract the juice, if in hot weather, as soon 
as possible, using as little water as is necessary to 
get it out; then add sugar till it is palatable. 1 find 
a pound or half of sugar to a gallon sufficient, and 
the white Havanna the best; when the sugar is 
dissolved put it in a clean sweet cask for fermenta 
tion, and place it so high from the floor as to admit 
its dribbling some distance in racking into a tub 


placed to receive it which will hold the contents of 


the cask. I have a thing nearly in the shape of a 
wooden shovel with a gutter in the handle, hang 
the bow] under the cask so as to prevent waste, and 
then let it dribble slowly; this operation should be 
first performed when the fermentation has nearly 
subsided; rack it again in about a month after, and 
several times more in the course oj the year, as the 
wine passing through the atmosphere in that slow 
and dribbling manner acquires maturity in half the 
time requisite in the common way of management 
But to return, when the cask is placed as above, fill 
it two or three times a day to work out the filth; 
when it emits a clear froth check the fermentation 
gradually by putting in the bung slack. 

It has long been my opinion that one of the 
greatest errors in making wine in our country, is the 
custom of making it principally of sugar and water, 
instead of making fruit the principal, and the spirit 
of fruit to make it keep through our hot summers. 
By the process of racking, above directed, the taste 
. the spirit will evaporate and become impercepv- 
ble. 


. 





Larce Aprites.—Four fine specimens of the 
Greenup Pippin were last week gathered from a tree 
in the garden of Mr. William Heywood, of Ley- 
land. ‘They measured 51 inches in circumference, 
and weighed 48 ounces. The tree from which these 
four apples were plucked bore a large quantity of 
fruit nearly equal in size to the above. [-Vewsp. 


Reietre pe Canapa.—On the 16th of October 
last, we saw in the garden of Lord Middleton, at 
Wollatun Hall, near Nottingham, an apple of this 
variety, measured by the gardener, Mr. Haythorn; 
it was 14 inches round, and weighed 19 ounces. 

[From Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. 


Large Gourps.—In the garden of T. A. Beck, 
Esq. of Grove, near Hawkshead, two yellow gourds 
were cut on the 27th of September, one of which 
weighed 71 Ibs. 4 ozs. and measured nearly 5 feet 
in circumference; and the other 40 lbs, The former 
is the largest we ever remember to have heard of in 
the north. [Lanc. Gaz. 


Hvce Pear.—A pear of the Bell Tongue variety 
was pulled the other day at Tunnels, Dum- 
fries-shire, which is 164 in. in circumference at one 
place, and 12 7-8 at another. Its weight is exactly 
27 oz. and we are not sure that a larger pear was 
ever seen or heard of in Scotland. {Dumfries Cour. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 


Report of the Committee appointed by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail-road Company, to examine the 
Mauch Chunck and Quincy Rail-roads. 

The Committee appointed to visit and examine 
the Rail-roads at Mauch Chunck, and at Quincy, 
and to collect such additional information as they 
might be enabled to obtain, by consulting scientific 
and experienced individuals, who have had an op- 
portunity of inspecting this description of roads in 
Europe, Report, that they have, as far as has been 
practicable, performed the duty assigned them. 

The Committee in the first instance, proceeded 
to Mauch Chunck, and examined the road lately 
constructed at that place, the length of which is 9 
miles. It extends the whole distance along the side 
of a mountain, down an inclined plane o, various 
declivities, according to the situation of the ground 
over which it passes. 

The elevation of the Coal Mine at Mauch Chunck, 
above the Lehigh river, at the point where the coal 
is delivered into boats, is 936 feet. From this mine 
the road, as it approaches towards the river, rises 
within the distance of about half a mile 46 feet, when 
it reaches the extreme point of its elevation, which 
is 982 feet above the water; the distance from this 
place to the river, is about 84 miles; the road then 
constantly descends, by an irregular declivity, as 
follows, to wit: 

At 8 miles from the river its elevation is 

943 feet—descent 39 


At7 « “ “ 844 “ 99 
At6 « “ “a 735 « « 109 
AtS « “ as 633 « « 102 
At4 “e «“ “6 538 “é “é 95 
AtsS « “ “ 439 « “ 99 
At2 se “e ‘é $29 “ 6 110 


There is at the bank of the river, an abrupt ter- 
mination of the mountain, upon which is construct- 
ed an inclined plane, 700 yards long, with a declivi- 
ty of 225 feet, below which there is still a further 
descent of 25 feet down a chute, through which the 
coal is conveyed into boats on the water, the actual 
descent, from the point of the road, at 2 miles dis- 
tance from the river to its termination at the top of 
this inclined plane, is therefore, in a distance of 
about 1% miles, 109 feet. 

‘The whole of the Mauch Chunck Rail-road, ex- 
tending a distance of 9 miles, and including the in- 
clined plane of 700 yards, was constructed in 2 
months and 3 days from the time of its commence- 
ment, and was within that period, so far completed, 
that wagons have since regularly passed upon it— 
there are, however, a few labourers still employed 
in finishing some parts of the work not yet entirely 
completed. ‘T'he cost, including the 700 yards of 
inclined plane, is stated to be between $2500 and 
$3000 per mile. 

The road is principally laid upon the track here- 
tofore used by the Mauch Chunck Company, for 
the transportation of coal, on wagons of the common 





construction. The sleepers, which are of wood, are 
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laid 4 feet apart, upon a stone foundation—the rails, 
which are also of wood, are then placed upon these 
sleepers, and are fastened to them by wooden keys; 
they are afterwards plated on the inner edges, with 
rolled iron bars, from 2-8 to 3-8 of an inch thick, and 
from 14 to 14 inches wide, and the space between 
them is filled up with earth or gravel, so high as to 
cover the sleepers, and to form a horse path, which 
completes the whole labour. 

There are various crossing places along the course 
of the road, and several turns out, both of which 
are easily effected, at a very small expense. There 
are also many considerable curvatures in the road, 
along the side of the mountain, to suit the localities 
of the ground; and these sinuosities are effected 
with the greatest facility, by simply elevating the 
rail on the outer curve a little higher than the rail 
on the inner curve, which gives a ready direction ‘to 
the wagons in their passage, without any other re 
sult than lessening their velocity, which is retarded 
at these points, by the increased lateral friction of 
the wheels. The wagons here used, weigh from 
1200 to 1500 lbs. each, and are kept on the rails by 
flange wheels. Their construction is precisely simi- 
lar to those represented in the books of Strickland, 
Wood and Tredgold. 

The Committee, after a careful examination of 
this work, do not hesitate to state to the Board, that 
it is on so simple a plan, that mechanics of ordinary 
skill would be fully competent to the construction of 
one similar, and in every respect equal to it; at the 
same time it appears to be extremely well adapted 
to the object for which it was intended. ‘The load- 
ed wagons each carry 14 tons of coal, and descend 
in brigades of 6, 8 or 10, connected together by iron 
chains, each brigade being attended by two men. 
‘These wagons descend from the summit level to the 
top of the inclined plane at the river, a distance of 
$ miles in 30 minutes, exclusive of a few minutes 
consumed in greasing the wheels on the route. 

On arriving at the inclined plane, the loaded wag 
ons are let down, one at a time, by a rope, worked 
upon a horizontal shaft, which is regulated by a 
powerful break, and each loaded wagon, as it de 
scends, draws up an empty one. In this manner, 
they pass a loaded wagon down, and an empty 
wagon up the inclined plane, each travelling a dist- 
ance of 700 yards, in 45 seconds, which is at the 
rate of 32 miles an hour, and the operation seems 
to be performed with great ease and safety. 

The empty wagons are returned to the coal mine 
by horses, each horse drawing from 3 to 4 of them 
up in 8 hours, that is, at the rate of $8 miles an hour; 
and each wagon weighing from 1200 to 1500. The 
average acclivity of the road, including the whole 
distance, from the top of the inclined plane being 
about one degree. 

The Committee were taken up the road by one 
horse, drawing an empty wagon, and two cars con- 
veying (4 persons, the whole weighing about 24 
tons, at the rate of 4 miles an hour, and they de 
scended in the same cars, with the same persons in 
45 minutes, (exclusive of the time lost by detention 
from meeting wagons returning to the mine.) Part 
of the time, the cars for short distances, ran by their 
own gravity, at the rate of more than 20 miles an 
hour, and they ran one entire mile in three minutes 
and 15 seconds, which is at the rate of 18 miles an 
hour—on other parts of the road, where there are 
sharp turns, or but little descent, the speed of the 
cars was reduccd to the rate of 4, or even to 3 miles 
an hour. 

The Committee after leaving Mauch Chunck 
proceeded to Boston, and in the course of their 
route, had an opportunity of consulting with several 
eminent and distinguished Engineers, among whom 
were Col. Totten, of the U.S. corps of Engineers, 
Col. Baldwin, U.S. civil Engineer, C. White, Esq. 
of Connecticut, and P. Fleming, Esq. of New York, 
who has lately returned from Europe, where he had 





been employed by a company in Albany, for the 
purpose of collecting information relative to the 
construction of Rail-roads, and the application of 
moving power upon them. The iast named gentle- 
man accompanied the Committee in their visit to 
Mauch Chunck. 

The Committee were also accompanied on their 
visit to the Quincy Rail-road, by Col. Baldwin, and 
by I. Davis, Esq. of Boston, the latter gentleman 
being one of the proprietors of this work, and from 
them received every attention and information ne- 
cessary. 

The Quincy Rail-road, including all expenses, 
except the amount paid for land, cost $11,250 per 
mile—it was constructed exclusively for the purpose 
of conveying stone from a quarry to navigabie wa- 
ter; it is 3 miles long, and consists of a single way 
with 2 tracks, five feet apart in the clear; the rails 
are of pine timber 6 inches wide and 12 inches deep; 
these rails, except where the road passes over a 
swamp upon wooden piles, are laid upon stone 
sleepers 8 feet long and about 12 inches square, 
placed 8 feet apart, the sleepers rest upon a stone 
foundation 3 feet deep, which effectually secures 
them from the operation of frost. On the top of the 
wooden rails there is nailed oak scantiing. 2 inches 
thick and 4 inches wide, on which is fastened a bar 
of rolled iron 5-16 of aninch thick and from 24 to 
24 inches wide. 

The road at the quarry is 86 feet above the water, 
at the place of its termination. The deepest cut is 
24 feet, and the entire road is nearly straight, except 
at two places where there are considerable bends 
in it. The greatest descent is 24 inches to the rood, 
which is equal to about 66 feet in a mile, and at 
this place a strong break is necessary, to keep the 
wagons from running upon the horses 

Two horses draw down the road 40 tons, includ- 
ing the weight of the wagons, at the rate of 44 miles 
an hour, and take up the empty wagons, weighing 
about 6 tons. ‘These wagons cost $400 each, and 
have wheels 64 feet diameter, with 1 inch flanges, 
the wheel turning upon the axle, whereas at Mauch 
Chunck the wheels are 2 feet diameter, with flanges 
of 1 inch, and are turned with the axle. 

There are several deep ravines crossed by this 
road, which are passed on wooden frames at a much 
less expense than it would have cost to fill them 
with earth. 

The iron rails for this road were furnished com 
pletely, drilled and fitted, ready for laying down, at 
64 cents per Ib. and the pine rails were delivered to 
the Company, at their wharf, for 13 cents the cubic 
foot. ‘The work appears to be executed in a faith- 
ful manner, and has been found to answer the fullest 
expectation of the proprietors, having reduced the 
expense of transportation to about 1-6 of its former 
cost. 

The Committee after a careful examination as 
here stated, of the Rail-ways, both at Mauch 
Chunck and at Quincy, and after the conferences 
they have had an opportunity of holding with the 
proprietors of these establishments, and with a 
number of scientific gentlemen, whose opinions are 
entitled to great respect, feel entirely satisfied that 
there will be no difficulty in constructing the pro- 
posed Rail-way from the City of Baltimore to the 
Ohio river, nor have they the smallest doubt, but 
that there is ample skill in our country for the exe- 
cution of this part of the work; the Committee are 
also further satisfied that the necessary materials 
for its construction can be easily and conveniently 
obtained. - 

Whilst, however, the Committee feel no hesita- 
tion in thus confidently giving their opinion upon 
the practicability of constructing the road, they 
also feel it to be incumbent upon them to state their 
conviction to the Board, that from the varied and 
undulating surface of the country, over which a 


}considerable portion of the road must necessarily 





pss, great labour, and the exercise of a sound and 
discriminating judgment, will be required, in order 
to fix upon the proper location of the route; and the 
Committee also believe that much experience and 
science will be required to decide upon the most 
advantageous moving power to be employed upon 
it. The opinions, therefore, of able and competent 
Engineers, of sufficient experience upon these two, 
vitally important points, is indispensably necessary, 
before the Company can safely venture, to deter- 
mine on the grade and final location of the road;— 
and after an extensive inquiry, and considerable 
communication with several gentlemen, of highly 
respectable character, for intelligence and scientific 
attainments, the Committee are of the opinion, that a 
suitable deputation should proceed to Europe. for 
the purpose of viewing the different Rail-roads now 
constructing, or in operation there, and of consult- 
ing with experienced and practical men, in order 
that we may become distinctly informed of all the 
modern improvements, in the application of moving 
power upon them, this being the only point of any 
difficulty, or upon which there is the least hazard of 
our falling into any important mistakes. 

In order to facilitate the inquiries of the proposed 
deputation, the Committee deem it to be necessary 
that they be put in possession of a reconnoissance 
of the several practicable routes, all of which should 
be deliberately examined, and their respective ad- 
vantages and disadvantages be duly weighed and 
considered, before a safe conclusion can be adopted 
relative to the amount or kind of power to be em- 
ployed upon them, the fact being simply this, that 
the power to be used, must either be adapted to the 
profile of the road, or the road must be graded to suit 
the power to be employed; and in order that the dep- 
utation may be prepared to proceed as early as pos- 
sible, the Committee recommend that all practicable 
diligence be used to obtain these reconnoissances 
with as little delay as circumstances will admit of. 
All which is respectfully submitted 

PHILIP E. THOMAS, 

ALEXANDER BROWN, 

THOMAS ELLICOTT. 
Baltimore, June 12, 1827. 





 ‘LADINS’ DEPARTMENT. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 








But it is in the relation of the mother that the ne- 
cessity of inteilectual cultivation is most apparent. 
It has been remarked by Buonaparte, one of the 
most sagacious of modern observers, that there never 
was a great man whose mother was not a woman of 
superior qualities. Notwithstanding our habitual 
distrust of such general and sweeping assertions, we 
are strongly disposed to concur in this remark, ‘The 
foundation of intellectual as well as moral character 
are laid in the nursery. The influence of the mother 
in forming the moral character is universally admit- 
ted. Let any one recur to his experience, sad he 
will find that the deepest impressions ever made on 
his mind were received from bis mother ia the period 
of childhood. To this source he can generally trace 
the most prominent traits of his character.—He can 
frequently call to mind the particular occasion and 
the precise moment in which, by some happy appeal, 
which nature only can dictate to the parent, she 
succeeded in impressing his mind with some valua- 
ble precept which has ever since continued to regu- 
late his conduct. Nor is her influence less in the 
formation of the intellectual character of her child- 
ren. If she have the power in the one case “to fix 
the generous purpose in the glowing breast,” it is 
equally her province in the other, 

“__._--to rear the tender thought, 
“To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
“To pour the fresh instruction o’er his mind—” 
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to mould the taste, to enlighten the understanding, 
and to direct thought into its proper channels. The 
objection that this is the province of the teacher, and 
the great object of that regular course of education 
either public or private, which the child is destined, 
subsequently, to pursue, loses much of its force, 
when it is considered how much may be effected 
with the infant mind before the system of regular 
education commences, and, also, what an important 
co-operation the mother may afford to the instructor, 
in enforcing, explaining, and recommending his 
Jessons. But it is more particularly for the purpose 
of directing the taste of children in literature and 
the fine arts, rather than in science, that the im- 
provement of those faculties in the mother on which 
these depend, is of the greatest importance. It is 
in these departments of learning, associated, as they 
are, ina greater or less degree, with feeling, that 
her lessons are calculated to make the deepest im 

pression. In poetry, in language, in eloquence, in 
the fine arts, there is no instructor equal to a mother. 
It is, therefore, when we contemplate woman in the 
character of a mother, connected as t ndearing 
relation is, with the cause of education, that we are 
compelled to acknowledge the importance of intel- 
lectual refinement. It is of the utmost importance 
that these instructors should themselves be properly 
instructed; that those, who may be considered as 
forming the character of society, should be properly 
qualified for the arduous undertaking. It was the 
parting injunction of the Roman mother to her son, 
when he went forth to battle,—“‘Farewell, my son— 
return victorious, or return a corpse,” that made 
invincible soldiers:—such was the moral influence 
of Roman mothers. By the inculcation of such sen- 
timents, they made soldiers who conquered the 
world. It was the natural consequence with a peo- 
ple where mere brute force, and animal courage, 
constituted the surest engines of success in their 
career of rapacity and conquest, but in modern times, 
knowledge is power. Intelligence must triumph over 
ignorance, as naturally as light prevails over dark- 
ness. Even for the vulgar purposes of conquest, 
therefore, intelligence is the most efficient engine 
which can be wielded by modern nations; and, there- 
fore, even for these purposes, we should naturally 
look te the intelligent mother, as the most success- 
ful instructor of the modern warrior. But modera 
nations have a higher calling, and a more enviable 
career. Jt is theirs, not like Rome, to overrule the 
world, but to enlighten and improve it. It is only 
by the triumphs of philanthropy, and not by those 
of arms; by overrunning the world with intelligence 
and refinement, not with fire and sword, that mo- 
dern ‘nations can acquire genuine and substantial 
fame. It is the more dignified province of the n.o- 
dern mother, to form her sons for that lofty enter- 
prise; nor will any means be found so effectual in- 
cidentally in promoting that object, in strengthening 
the hands of that amiable philanthropy, which, in 
modern times, is shedding intellectual light on all 
the dark places of human society, as an improve- 
ment in the system of female education. 

( To be continued.) 
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NOTTOWAY RACES. 

The Spring Races over the Nottoway Course, 
commenced on the 30th of May. The first day, a 
sweepstake, for 3 year old colts, won by Mr. John- 
son’s ‘Tariff, in three heats. 

Second day, Proprietor’s purse, $300, 2 mile heats. 


Mr. Harrison’s Maid of Lodi, 1 1 
Mr. Wyche’s mare Freak, 2 dist. 
Mr. Bott’s Phillis, 3 8 
Mr. West's Leopoldstadt, 4 2 
Mr. Johnson’s Nancy Abner, 5 4 
Time, Ist heat. $m. 52s.—2d heat, $m. 55s. 
Third day, Jockey Club purse, 3 mile heats. 
Ariel, “ 4 ; ‘ ; 1 1 
Gohannah, : é 4 2 
Sally McGee, . ; . Q 3 
Redgauntlet, . ‘ 8 4 


Time, Ist heat, 5m. 50s.—2d heat, 5m. 46s. 
Fourth day, Handy Cap purse, best 3 in five— 
mile heats. 
Maid of Lodi, . ‘ pul 1 1 
Phillis, . ; H ; 2 2 2 
Time, Im. 54s.—im. 51s.—1m. 53s. 
[Richmond Enquirer, June 5. 





SIR ARCHY. 
oe Wag GIVE US THE PEDIGREE AND PER- 


FORMANCE Sir Arcuy? 
June, 4, 1827, 


Dear Sir,—-It is whispered among sportsmen, that 
the justly celebrated horse Sir Archy, was not got 
by the imported horse Diomede. 

The story goes, that the dam of Sir Archy was 
offered to Diomede, who from age or dislike, refus- 
ed to cover her. Upon the suggestion that the 
mare ought not to lose her season when so fine a 
horse as Gabriel was convenient, she was offered to 
and covered by Gabriel; who thus became the real 
sire of Sir Archy. I repeat, that such a report is 
in circulation, but do not vouch for its truth, neither 
is it of any use to name my authority. Sportsmen 
interested in the Sir Archy stock, will no doubt in- 
vestigate this report, and through the medium of 
your valuable journal, confute or confirm it. 

I am your obed’t serv’t, 
J.S. Scrivner, Ese. F. 





ANGLING. 

It may not be generally known to Anglers, that 
by besmearing their bait with assafcetida, or other 
aromatic, fish from a considerable distance around 
will seize it with delight. Such is the fascinatin 
influence of these aromatics, that if they be coated 
to the whole hand, and it be held under water, the 
fish will flock to it, and may be easily laid hold of. 


MISCHLLANBOUS. 


LARGE TREES. 
Dear Sir, June 10th, 1827 

I observe in your last paper an account of a tree 
from Dr. Brewster’s Journal of Science. If you will 
refer to Lewis & Clark’s Journal, you will find trees 
of much greater growth. 

Page 110—Trees 210 ft. high and 12 in diameter. 

Page 155—A Tree 300 feet high and 42 in cir- 

cumference, and 200 feet without a limb. 

Page 225—A 'l'ree 318 feet high and only 3 feet 

diameter. 

In a Tour through Britain, published London, 
1761, 6th edit: 2d vol. p. 404, “a Witch Elm in Sir 
Walter Bagot’s park, Staffordshire— 

“Two men were five days felling it; 

When felled, measured 40 yards in length; 

The stump 15 yards 2 feet over; 

Fourteen loads broke in the fall; 

Forty-one loads in the top; 

There were made out of it 80 pair naves, and 

8660 feet of boards and planks; 

It cost 10/. 17s. sawing—and the whole was con- 

ceived to be 97 tons.” 

In 1770, 1 rode into a hollow Poplar then stand- 
ing on the land now occupied by Governor Kent, to 
get shelter from a rain, and turned my horse round 





——— 
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(From the New York Statesman.) 
LIVERPOOL MARKET.— Cotton and Politics. 


The following accurate review of the state of 
trade and politics in England from “a first rate 
source,” and of latest date, has been received by 
the editors of the Statesman, exclusively, but the 
do not feel themselves at liberty to publish the wri- 
ter’s name. 


I intended, Dear Sir, by the packet ship Leeds, 
To write of the times and political creeds, 
But the Canada, Rodgers, will follow so soon, 
I’ve deferr’d my despatches till this day at noon. 
The health of the State, all the doeters agree, 
Requires the free use de la phlebotomie; 
Mr. Canning was sent for, and said he was sure 
The disease would admit of a radical cure, 
If the Magdalen part of the workers of evil— 
The rank tory leeches were sent to the d——1. 
So out went the seven, the Chancellor first, 
For he had his Majesty’s conscience in trust; 
The others soon follow’d as follow they should— 
(His majesty’s conscience ‘tis well understood, 
When left to himself does a great deal of good) 
Without much compunction the Lord Privy Seal 
Was made to tread hard on the Chancellor’s heel, 
After him trotted Melville and Prince Waterloo, 
The former turn’d yellow,* the latter turn’d blue, 
The other two nobles who left in disgust, 
Have since begg’d the King to restore them their 
trust. 
Mr. Peel is much liked, but his Majesty blames 
His dogged resistance of Catholic Claims, 
And would he but mind his “Department,” the “Home,” 
Without waging war against Ireland and Rome— 
Would he only discourse about Cotton and Corn, 
He would be the best Tory that ever was born; 
Even Orange meu then would undoubtedly feel, 
There was nothing of bitterness left in the Peel. 
The Colonial question, was one of an hour— 
And do what we may, we must still take your Flour; 
You “= get the long Freight, and your seamen will 
shun, 
The baneful effects of a tropical Sun. 
As to Timbert and Lumber the Huskisson plan, 
Will make us plant acorns for aye if he can, 
In patent bleach’d goods, and in goods in the rough, 
The country till lately had done well enough. 
But the terrible buzz about cotton and corn, 
Has rendered the calico trade most forlorn, 
The landholders call’d for a duty on grain, 
And have got one that falls, and then rises again; 
One that lifts like a Dock, when the tide is aflood, 
And sinks when it ebbs, and will do them no good, 
A shrewd “teeter tauter”§ of Canning’s device, 
To raise or drop grain, by the weight of the price. 
Naval Stores stick on hand, but Turpentine’s scarce 
For ’tis lately discovered ’twill make a fine gas; 
As to Pot and Pearl Ashes 1 pray don’t forget 
What I wrote you in March—they hold the price yet 
Indeed as you yankees are given to guess. 
I quote when I quote—‘‘be the same more or less,” 
Since were I to send you the true state of trade, 
I should run a small hazard of loosing my bread. 
Monopoly now is the word of the day, 
The big fish are driving us small ones away, 
Now this is a Circular, for it has run 
Around many tupics without touching one. 
P.S. Zera Colburn|| is absent but sends us advice 
To leave out our 8ths when we’re quoting a price, 
As fractions when vulgar are sometimes compound 
Tend to puzzle, mislead, aggrieve and confound, 
So when I write next, "twill be 90 to 9, 
But decimal numbers are used, 
EVER THINE. 
Liverpool, May 1st, 12 M. 





* A retired Admiral is said to be yellow Admiral, and 
if dismissed, is said to be laid on the shelf. 

1 Mr. Peel was “Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment.” 

t Mr. Stevens in a late pamphlet charges Mr. Huskis- 
son with ruining the timber trade by excessive duties. 

§ An amusement of children who sit on the extremi- 
ties of a plank propped in the centre by a horse, and as- 
cend and descend alternately by help of their fect. 








without any difficulty. 


|| Acelebrated youthful calculator. 








[June 22, 1827. 
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INQUIRY—C OCKROACHES. 
Sir, Charleston, S. C. May 28, 1827. 

In your 5th volume of the Farmer, p. 414, you 
give a recipe for the destruction of Cockroaches. 

I have examined myself, and inquired of all my 
acquaintances to try and discover the plant Helle- 
bore, but without effect. Would you have the 
goodness to request the writer of the piece to give 
you a sample of the plant and forward it to me, and 
I will pay all expenses with pleasure. 

Very respectfully, your obedient, 
SIMON MAGWOOD. 


¢* (Will some friend in the country have the 
goodness to send a plant, or so describe it that it 
may be readily known } 





Fveerness or THE Rew Derr. 

In consequence of the Norwegians making a sud- 
den and unexpected irruption into the Swedish ter- 
ritories, an oflicer was despatched with a sledge and 
rein deer to Stockholm, to convey the intelligence; 
which he did with such speed, that he performed 
124 Swedish miles (about 800 English) in 48 hours; 
but his faithful animal dropped down lifeless on the 
Biddarbustorget, just after his arrival in the capital. 
The bearer of the news, as it is said, was in conse- 
quence ennobled, and assumed the name of Rhens- 
jurna (Rein Deer Star.) —[ Brooks’ Winter in Lapland. 








RECIPES. 








FOR RAT CATCHING. 
For premises infested with rats, prepare from six 
to ten wooden traps such as are commonly used for 
taking muskrats and rabbits in the country, place 
them where the rats run most frequently. Get a 
phial of oil of caraway, do of oil of anniseed, and a 
very small quantity of the oil of rhodium—the lat- 
ter is costly, and but little of it needed. Perfume 
the sides and top of the boxe> with the caraway and 
anniseed, and with the end of your finger touched to 
the rhodium make a few dots on the bottom.— lake 
stale bread and grate it, mix it up with some drops 
of the caraway, evenly, and place a singie handtul 
of it on the middle of the lower box board, under 
the place where the pan or trap platiorm is to be 
set—keep the boxes thus baited, fastened open for 
two nights—the two succeeding nights set the traps 
so they will not spring, and put the like baits on the 
pans. On the filth night set the traps thus baited, 
prepared for springing. Sit with a dark lanthern in 
the room or place where your traps are, and as soon 
as you hear a lid fall, take up the trap, cover its 
mouth with a bag, and empty the rat or rats into 
it—kill them by dashing the bag against a post or 
the floor: reset the trap and continue until the 
“custom” ceases—Be careful not to suffer a rat that 
has been caught to escape; if you do you will get 
no more that night. By this process 300 rats were 
caught in this city in one house, and in one night 
by two persons, during the revolutionary war. As 
these vermin are unusually numerous and trouble 
some in the city, this receipt, which is the old secret 
of the London and Liverpool rat catchers, is pub 
lished for the benefit of those who prefer a little 
trouble, to a great annoyance. [ Times 


EASY METHOD OF PRESERVING ANIMAL FOOD SWEET 
FOR SEVERAL DAYS IN THE HEIGHT OF SUMMER. 


Veal, mutton, beef, or venison, may be kept for 
nine or ten days perfectly sweet and good, in the 
“heat of summer, by lightly covering the same with 
bran, and hanging it in a high and windy room: 
therefore, a cupboard full of small holes, or a wire 
safe, so as the wind may have a passage through, is 
recommended to be placed in such a room, to keep 
away the flies. 





AMERICAN FARMER. 


TO PRESERVE GAME IN HOT WEATHER. 

Game or poultry may be preserved for a long 
time, by tying a string tight round the neck, so as 
to exclude the air, and by putting a piece of char 
coal into the vent. 


TO SWEETEN MEAT, FISH, &c. THAT IS TAINTED. 

When meat, fish, &c. from intense heat, or long 
keeping, are likely to pass into a state of corruption, 
a simple and pure mode of keeping them sound and 
healthful is, by putting a few pieces of charcoal, 
each the size of an egg, into the pot or saucepan, 
wherein the fish or flesh are to be boiled. Among 
others, an experiment of this kind was tried upon a 
turbot, which appeared too far gone to be eatable: 
the cook, as advised, put three or four pieces of 
charcoal, each the size of an egg, under the strain- 
er, in the fish kettle; after boiling the proper time, 
the turbot came to table perfectly sweet and firm. 


TO REMOVE THE TASTE OF TURNIPS qi MILKgOR 
BUTTER. ; 

The taste of the turnip is easily taken off milk 
and butter, by dissolving a little nitre in spring wa- 
ter, which being kept in a bottle, and a small tea- 
cupful put into eight gallons of milk, when warm 
from the cow, entirely removes any taste or flavour 
of the turnip. 


PHD FAS Wo 


Bartimore, Fripay, June 22, 1827. 














¢#The Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail-way Company have been informed by the Se- 
cretary of War, that the officers appointed to make 
the reconnoissances would be ready in a few weeks 
to enter upon that duty. In less than a month they 
will be in a full course of operation. ‘The Editors of 
papers on the route of the Rail-way would render 
to their readers an acceptable service by stating 
that the American Farmer, published in Baltimore, 
has recorded, and will continue to record, every act 
and proceeding connected with the origin and pro- 
gress of that great work. 





CIRCULAR. 
To the friends of the Philadelphia Album. 

On the commencement of a new volume of the 
Album, and the introduction of several improve- 
ments, | would beg leave to observe that the work 
has heretofore been conducted under many disad- 
vantages, having been principally managed, both 
in the editing and publishing depariments, by myself, 
an undertaking for an individual, so arduous, as to 
preclude the possibility of affording that general sa 
tisfaction which is ever desirable. ‘To this cause 
must be attributed the deliciencies of the work. 
But encouraged by the valuable patronage which 
has already been received, | have ventured upon an 
enlarged sphere. Mrs. Harriet Muzzy has been in- 
vited from New York and engaged to devote her 
exclusive talents to the Ladies Department of the 
Album. A valuable character will be imparted to 
the Literary Reviews and Criiical Notices, by Dr. 
M:Henry, editor of the late American Monthly 
Magazine, and author of the Wilderness, O'Hallo- 
ran, Hearts of Steel, &c. &c. New sources of know- 
ledge have been presented to us—new acquisitions 
of correspondence have enriched our stores,—and 
the work bids fair to become more entertaining, 
more improving, and more respectable than hereto 
fore. But these arrangements have been attended 
with such heavy additional expense as to render 
necessary an increased circulation. The friends of 
the Album have it in their power very essentially 
to promote its circulation and usefulness by recom- 
mending it to private patronage. Should you feel 








disposed to use your influence in its favour, it shal! 
be gratefully acknowledged, and prompt to further 
improvements. I am determined by the utmost ex- 
ertions, not only to advance the character which the 
work has already acquired, but to increase the fund 
of esteem with which it has been so liberally honour- 
ed, and to this end venture to solicit your co-opera 
tion. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obliged friend, 

‘THOMAS C. CLARKE. 

Office of the Philadelphia Album, June, 1827. 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co 
Tosacco.—Sales have been made the week past at 
rather lower rates than heretofore; but this is chiefly 
in the common Maryland and mixed Ohio; a great deal 
of these two kinds are in the market, and have been 
for some time gradually declining. We have made 
sales the last few days of Calvert, Anne-Arundel and 
St. Mary’s@ounty tobacco, common Crop, at $4.25 a 
$4.00—better qualities are better prices than the above 
—our rates are,second as in qual.g2.50 a 6.00—common 
crop, 3.00 a 3.50—De. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 
a 6.00—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 
10.00—Yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 
25.00—Fine Virginia fat, 6.00 @ 8.00—Rappahannock, 
3.50—Kentucky, fine, 3.50 a 6.00--do. for wrapping, 
7.00 48.00. Inspected Jast week, at the three State 
warehouses, ending Saturday, 950 hhds. 
FLour—Supertine City mills, $5.00—Standard, 4.624 @ 
4.75—Susquehanna, $4.374 a 4.50—Corn Mea, per 
barrel, 2.75 @ 2.874--Wueart, best white, .90 a 93— 
ordinary, good .85 a .90—inferior, .70 a .15—Corn. .44 
a .45—Rye, .55 a .60—Oars, .374 a .43—Wuire Beans, 
1.25 a 1.374—Peas, .60~--Ciover seed, 4.00 a 4.50— 
Timotuy seep, 3.00—Bariey, !.00—FLaxseep, .95— 
Corton, Virginia, 9.00 a4 10.00—Upland, 10.00 @ 11.00 
— Louisiana, 11.00 @ 13.00—North Carolina, 9.00 a 10.00 
—Woo, country, washed on the sheep’s back, 13.00 
a 22.00—cross-breed, do. free from tags, 20.00 a 22.00— 
half do. 24.00 a 26.00—three-quarters, 28.00 a 30.00— 
full blood, $0.00 a 35.00—Fisu, Herrings, No. 1, p. bbl. 
2.374 a 2.50—do. No. 2, do. 2.124—Shad, in good or- 
der, 6.00 a 7.00—Mackerel, 4.50 a 5.00 a 5 50—Bacon, 
best hams, 9.10 a 10.00—middlings, &c. 6.00 a 6.25— 
country, (assorted,) 5.50 a 6.00—Wuiskey, in bhds. 
-29; in barrels 30.—Fearuers, .28 a .29—-Live Stock, 
beef on hoof, 5.00 a 5.50—Pork do. 4 a4 4.50—Veal do. 
3.00—Lambs and Mutton, with the wool, 1.25 a 2.00; 
without wool, 1.25 4 1.50—Burtrer, fresh, 16. @ .20. 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Extraordinary Cow of Col. J. H. Powel’s, yielding 8 
pounds 13 ounces in 3 days, or 204 pounds of butter, 
and i4 barrels of milk per week—On Grasses and other 
Piants, from G. Sinelair’s Hortus Gramineus, with notes, 
&e. ( Cynodon dactylon, creeping dog’s-tooth or Ber. uda 
grass; Poa compressa, flat-stalked meadow, or biue 
grass) Weight of a Yankee Calf—Cheap Fodder—Ad- 
dress to the Members of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety for the Eastern Shore—Method of reclaiming 
Swamp Land in the state of New York, by Wm. Thomp- 
sou—Curious calculation on useless Dogs—Wheat and 
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destroy Ticks—Milk—Query on Sugar and Cotton cul- 
ture—Prospect of Crops in Alabama—Essay on the cul- 
tivation of Silk, by Doctor John T. Sharpless, of Phila- 
delphia, continued—J. Cooper, on Cherry and Currant 
Wine—Large Fruit—Report of the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company to 
examine the Mauch Chunck and Quincy Rail-roads— is- 
say on Female Education, continued—Nottoway Races 
—Inquiry, Sir Archy—Angling—Large Trees— Poetry, 
Liverpool Market and Politics—Inquiry, for Hellebore 
—Fleetness of the Reindecr—Recipes, for Rat catching, 
To preserve and purify meats, fish, game, &c., To re- 
move the taste of Turnips from mulk or butter—Edito- 
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Dear Sir, Williamsburg, Va. April 23, 1827. 
In looking over my papers a few days ago, I found 
the English manuscript of my Latin Inangural Dis- 
sertation on the Vegetation of Plants, when in 1805 
J was honoured with a medical degree by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. As the subject falls within 
the prescribed limits of your interesting paper, I 
transmit this production of my earlier years to be 
disposed of as your judgment may ordain. As it 
was written, so do I send it, with the almost super- 
fluous remark, that the discoveries of Sir Hum 
hrey Davy, in relation to the alkalies, were un- 

leet at the period when this essay was written. 
Yours, with respect, 
J. S. Sxinner, Esa. S. S. G. 


VEGETATION. 
“Dicite: quandoquidem in molli consedimus herba; 
Et nune omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit ardos, 
Nunc frondent silve, nunc formosissimus annus.” 
Vira: Ecroe: 2. 


An Inaugural Essay on the Vegetation of Plants—by 
Samuel Stuart Griffin, 4. B. of Virginia. 


Phebe fave! Novus ingreditur tua Templa Sacerdos. 
TiBULLvs. 


When we look abroad and behold the diversified 
appearances which nature every where presents to 
our view, the mind pauses to inquire whence these 
changes proceed? Subjects of a physical nature, 
whilst they open and enlarge our conceptions, al- 
ways hold forth such allurements as never fail deep- 
ly to interest the individual who makes them the 
object of his attention. ‘The astronomer who con. 
templates the starry heavens, and is engaged in the 
sublime discovery of new worlds, the mathemati- 


civa, who applies the principles of his science to 
the explanation of those laws and forces by whiek 
h 


the planets are retained in their orbits, by whiel 
they are poised, impelled and ruled; the experi- 
mental philosopher, who scans the nature and pro- 
perties of light, who to the influence of the solar 
beams traces the diversified tinges of colours with 
which bodies are decorated and the prodigious va- 
riety of shades under which they appear to our 
eyes; the chemist, who to the torch of analysis sub- 
mits the productions of nature, and would seem to 
participate in the attributes of his Maker, by com- 
pounding and decompounding. creating and de- 
stroying:—all are amply remunerated for the toil 


of their investigations by the attractive nature of 


each subject. bap . 
Among inquiries of this kind, surely botanical re- 
searches claim a distinguished rank. The tender 
green and delicate texture of the leaf, the varie- 
gated painting of the flower; the lowly plant rising 
from the earth, gradually erecting and expanding 
itself into the stately tree, are objects which pow- 
erfully solicit our attention and regard. 

I advance to the theme of vegetation, not with 
the presumptuous hope that efforts so feeble and 
imperfect as these, can shed even a ray of new light 
or discernment. “The observations of others are 
here assembled, and their experiments followed. I 
appear, then, merely in the hues of reflected vision. 
Let, therefore, the appeal which is now made to 
your generosity, shield me from severity! Regard 
me as enrolled in the lists of emulation, and not as 
offering at the shrine of vanity or arrogance. 


When we draw a parallel between the vegetable 


and animal worlds, we are struck with the simili- 


tude. 
which an inquiry of this nature unfolds. 


boid; but when we attend more mi- 


is sufficient! 
e character of animals, we shall 


nutely to 
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Numerous and beautiful are the analogies 
Compared 
in their state most perfect, the line of demarcation 


er- 
ceive that nature glides by degrees insensible from 





animals of the most complicated erganization to 
vegetables, and it will appear difficult to pronounce 
where the confines of one kingdom terminate and 
the borders of the other begin. Chemical art has, 
however, run the boundary between vegetable and 
animal substances. Ammonia, exclaims the che- 
mist, is yielded by the putrefaction of the latter, 
but alcohol is developed by the fermentation of the 


former. Azote,the predominancy of which desig- 
nates animal substances, is a production gaseous 
and volatile; but carbon, which forms the basis of 


tables, is an element solid and fixed. 

he vegetable and mineral kingdoms present not 
this intimate connexion. There we are compelled 
to acknowledge an. internal force, a vis vite, which 
performs every thing, governs all the processes, and 
subjects to its designs those agents which have an 
absolute empire over the mineral kingdom. Here 
every thing bows to the immutable laws of the af- 
finities. No-jnternal principle regulates the opera- 
tion of natural agents, and Ronse we are empower- 
ed td determine, modify, and at pleasure vary the 
action of these different agents. 

Plants, like animals, experience three different 
periods in the course of their existence: they have 
an origin, an increase, and a termination of life. 
All are found to spring from seeds. In examining 
a seed we find it to be composed of three principal 
parts: the corculum, the cotyledons, and integuments 
enveloping the two former. The corculum, which 
contains the embryo of the young plant, consists of 
a plumula and rostellum. When committed to the 
earth under circumstances favourable to germina- 
tion, the seed soon puts on a different appearance. 
It swells and increases in bulk, the plumula rises 
above the earth and forms itself into the herb; the 
rostellum, pursuing a contrary direction, strikes into 
the pecan § and forms the root. 

In contemplating this change generated in the 
seed, we are naturally led to inquire from what 
causes it proceeds. hat are the circumstances 
accelerating or retarding the-germination of »lante? 

It is scarcely necessary for me to state, so ob- 
vious is the thet, that germination will not take 
place without the influence of moisture: for it is 
well known to us all that seeds will never germinate 
so long as they remain in a perfectly dry state.— 
Hence, in the cabinets of the curious, seeds never 
vegetate; but, when irrigated with water, they will 
sprout in a very short time. ‘This moisture, how- 
ever, has its limits; too much is equally as noxious, 
by rotting and destroying the seed, as its total ab- 
sence proves a bar to vegetation. 

Moisture alone will not effect the germination of 
plants. ‘The concurrence of heat to a certain de 
gree is absolutely necessary. Seeds, we know, will 
not vegetate in water cooled to the freezing point. 
During the chill blasts of winter, they remain in a 
state torpid and benumbed; but when the spring, 
with its genial warmth returns, the embryo starts 
from its slumber into animated life. 

Atmospheric air, or some other gas possessing 
the properties of this air, is essentially necessary to 
germination. Experiments attest that seeds will 
not grow in. the vacuum of an air-pump. From 
this necessity of atmospheric air to germination, 
we readily explain the reason why seeds, lodged 
deep in the ground, will not vegetate; and why 
those nearest to the surface of the earth will be 
found to spring first. 

From experiments, it appears that seeds vegetate 
very quickly in oxygen gas, and still more so in 
oxymuriatic acid. According te the botanical lec 
tures of a learned Professor, whose pupil, with no 
small degree of exultation, I call myself, so em 
astonishing are the effects of the oxymuriatic acid, 
that seeds, which had always refused to vegetate, 
were made to vegetate by irrigating the earth in 
which they were planted, with water having an im- 
pregnation of this acid. 
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Carbonic acid also stimulates vegetables to ac- 
tion; as also all the neutral salts and metallic oxyds. 
Indeed, Achard, of Berlin, Gough and Cruickshank, 
have proved that oxygen is absolutely necessary to 
the germination of all seeds, and that no seed wil! 
germinate in azote, hydrogen or carbonic acid, un 
less these gases contain a mixture of oxygen.— 
From these facts, it appears that it is only the oxy 
genous portion of the atmosphere which is necessi 
ry to germination. 

According to Dr. Rutherford,* carbon and sul 
phur are attended with the same effect. Why su! 
phur and carbon should act in this manner, remains 
yet to be explored; as they have hitherto resisted 
chemical decomposition. 

That earth is not absolutely necessary to the ger 
mination of seeds, can be easily demonstrated.— 
The seeds of different parasitic plants vegetate 
very quickly in the bark of other vegetables. Some 
seeds are found to quicken upon the most barren 
rocks; others germinate in the water and continue 
to grow entirely remote from the contact of earth. 
Of these last the lemna and faci affurd an example. 

Philosophers, it appears. have been much divided 
as to the effect of electricity upon germination. 
Ingenhour affirms, that the electric fluid is inju- 
rious; and even Sennebier, in his Vegetable Physi- 
ology, has upon this subject dropped a doubt: “Je 
ne dirai rien de Velectricit2, puisque son influence est, 
au moins, douteuse.” Dr. Darwin strenuously con- 
tends for the influence of both positive and nega- 
tive electricity in accelerating the germination of 
plants. The Abbe Bertholon, who Be written a 
volume solely upon the effect of electricity as to 
vegetables, is of opinion, from numerous experi- 
ments, that the germination of the seed and future 
growth of the plant are increased by electricity, 
both natural and artificial ‘The renowned disco- 
verer of the azotic gast is fully persuaded of its 
utility, Amid the contrariety of sentiments I dare 
not decide. 


“Non nostfm inter.” Hos ‘“tantas componere lites.’ 


Light, that subtile fluid, whose influence is so 
generally diffused, from which the trees derive their 
tender green, and from whose touch the very dead} 
creation, as it were, assumes a mimic life, is found 
injurious to the germination of seeds. Ingenhour 
and Sennebier have clearly established, that seeds 
always germinate faster when excluded from light, 
than when exposed to its influence. Indeed the 
penetration of the gardener has for a long time dis- 
covered the necessity of covering seeds, intended 
for germination, with a stratum of earth. 

Among other causes inimical to germination, may 
be enumerated the noxious exhalations of many 
plants. Some there are which do not permit others 
to grow near them, and which seem to prefer a so- 
litary life. This circumstance has given rise toa 
division of plants into solilaria and sociata. Some 
plants are found so remarkably destructive to vege- 
table growth, as to present before them a dreary 
waste without a vestige of vegetation. ‘The Bohon 





* See his Botanical Lectures. 

{See the Lectures of Dr. Rutherford, by whom the 
above gas was discovered in the year 1772. 

{ This beautiful idea is borrowed from the poet of 
nature. He sings— 

“The very dead Creation, from thy touch, 

Assumes a mimic life. By thee retin’d 

In brighter mazes the relucent stream 

Plays on the mead. The precipice abrupt 

A age horror on the blacken’d flood, 

Softens at thy return. The desert joys, 

Wildiy, through all his melancholy bounds, 

Rude ruins glitter; and the briny deep, 

Scen from some pointed promontory’s top, 

Far to the blue horizon’s utmost verge, 

Restless, reflects a floating gleam.” 
Tuomson’s Summer. 
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Upas, whose deleterious effects the poetic genius of 
Darwin bas so beautifully described, here stands in 
relief. 


“No spicy nutmeg scents the vernal gales, 

Nor towering plantain shades the mid-day vales, 
No grassy mantle hides the sable hills, _ 
No flowery ch»plet crowns the trickling rills, 
Nor tufted moss, nor Jeathery lichen creeps, 
In russet tapestry o’er the crumbling steeps. 
Fierce in dread silence on the blasted heath, 


Fell Upas sits, the hydra-tree of death.” 
Botanic GaRDEN. 


From what has been already observed, we see 
the circumstances necessary to germination: it now 
remains for us to offer a few reflections upon the 
mode in which this phenomenon takes place. It 
has been stated above that every seed is composed 
of cotyledons. ‘These cotyledons are found, on ex 
amination, to contain a quantity of farinaceous mat. 
ter, destined for the food of the embryo plant. It 
is from the chemical changes which this farinaceous 
matter undergoes, that the phenomena of vegeta 
tion result. Chemical researches have discovered 
that atmospheric air,emphatically styled “the breath 
of iife,” is compounded of oxygen, and azote, or ni- 
trogen. When then a seed is favourably situated 
for vegetation, it gradually imbibes moisture and 
heat to a certain Sane The humidity dissolves 
and mixes with the farinaceous matter, at the same 
time oxygen is absorbed from the atmosphere, by 
which the farinaceous matter is converted into su 
gar and carbonic acid is evolved. ‘The carbonic 
acid emitted contains precisely the same quantity 
of oxygen which has been absorbed. Hence it is 
clear that the saccharine change of the farina is 
owing to a diminution of its carbon, and conse- 
quently an augmentation of its hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. Sugar, when analyzed, is always found to be 
a compound of those two gases and carbon. When 
the farinaceous matter has in this manner been con- 
verted into sugar, a variety of vessels are found to 
arrange themselves in the cotyledons. Ramifica 
tions from these vessels are observed to pass into 
the root and distributed through every part of it. 
The farinaceous matter of the cotyledons is un- 
doubtedly conveyed by these branches to the radi- 
cle; for an immediate stay is put to germination if 
the cotyledons be removed. ‘The radicle increases 
in size from this reception of nutriment; it strikes 
iato the earth, and soon becomes capable of extract- 
ing the nourishment necessary for the future growth 
of the plant. When the radicle has shot into the 
ground, the cotyledons rise above the surface, form- 
ing themselves into what are termed seed-leaves. 
After the appearance of these seminal leaves, the 
plumula gradually enlarges in size, and expands it- 
self into branches. When the plumula is thus far 
advanced in growth, the seminal leaves droop, wi- 
ther and fall; the plant no longer requiring any 
nourishment from them. As between the cotyle- 
dons and plumula no vascular communication has 
been detected, and as the plumula never starts from 
the seed until the radicle has vegetated somewhat, 
the plumula must derive its nutrition from the ra- 
dicle. 

Thus we see that in the germination of seeds 
the following circumstances take place. The coty- 
ledons contain farinaceous matter; this by the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere is converted into sugar, and 
-earried by a distribution of vessels to the radicle. 
The radicle now commences its growth, sends nou- 
rishment to the plumula which rears itself above 
the earth into all the lovely variety of stem and 
branch, and leaf and flower, and fructification. 

Having traced the progress of a plant as it shoots 
from the earth and divides itself into branches, | 
proceed now to inquire int» its structure. A plant 
in this advanced state of vegetation, is by Linneus 
divided into the root, the herb, and fructification. 
The root, we know, deseends into the earth, from 


which it derives. various nutritious principles, and 
conveys them to every part of the plant. ‘The herb 
arises from the root, and is terminated by the fruc- 
tification. The fructification is elegantly defined 
by Linneus—*‘vegelabilium pars temporaria, genera. 
tioni dicata. antiquum terminans, novum incipiens.” 
It includes the flower and fruit. 

In examining a vegetable, we now find it to be 
composed of bark and wood. ‘The bark is a gene- 
ral covering to the plant, and consists of three dif- 
ferent tunics: the epidermis, the cortex and the liber. 

The epidermis is a thin membrane, fofmed of 
fibres variously decussating each other. Sometimes 
its texture is so thin, that by holding it against the 
light the course of its fibres may readily be observ- 
ed. When of considerable thickness, it is capable 
of being split into a number of strata or layers — 
According to Dr. Rutherford,* the epidermis of the 
birch tree may be split into layers as thin as 
paper. 

, t serves to moderate the transpiration of the 
plant, and to prevent the exsiccation and exfolia 
tion of the parts below. P 

The cortex is an integument intermediate be 
tween the epidermis and liber. Its structure is la- 
mellated. ‘These cortical plates are formed of a 
network of longitudinal fibres, presenting meshes 
of various sizes, Microscopically examined, it is 
similar to the epidermis, differing from it, however, 
in having its cells filled with a green matter, term- 
ed parenchyma, These interstices, or cells, are 
named utricles. It is here that digestion is carried 
on; it is here that the colouring matter of vegeta- 
bles is evolved; itis here that oils and resins are 
formed by the decomposition of water and carbonic 
acid; itis from this part of structure that the dif 
ferent products of the organization are thrown off— 
“qui sont,” to borrow the language of an ingenious 
writer, ‘comme les feces de la digestion vegetate.” 

The liber is the inmost integument, lying be- 
tween the cortex and wood. Its structure is also 
lamellated. In proportion to the age of the plant, 
these Jamella increase in number. Like the cortex, it 
presents the appearance of a network; the meshes 
of this network becoming wider and wider, accord- 
ing to its distance from the wood. It is the most 
important portion of the bark: this is evident, not 
only from its annual conversion into wood, but also 
from the injury sustained by trees when deprived 
of their liber. 

The general use of the bark is to preserve the 
parts it covers in a proper degree of succulency, to 
prevent the too great sponginess, and also the too 
great increase of the wood. 

‘The wood is immediately enclosed by the bark, 
and is composed of concentric layers or rings.— 
The interior rings are harder than the exterior. 
The former constitute the wood; but the latter, 
being of a softer nature, form what is termed by 
Linnzus, the alburnum. The alburnum, or blea is, 
then, a soft substance situated between the wood 
and liber, and is nothing more than imperfect wood 
not having acquired the requisite degree of hard- 
ness. The proportion of alburnum to the formed 
wood is smaller in healthy and vigorous plants. 
The wood itself is browner, harder and denser than 
the alburnum. It is composed of concentric layers 
applied over each other like the coats of an onion. 
These layers increase in density the nearer they 
are to the centre. ‘The centre, or axis of the wood 
is occupied by the pith, which is a vesicular sub- 
stance. The pith is found to be much more abun- 
dant in young plants than in those farther advanc- 
ed in age. In some plants, as in the bamboo, it is 
entirely dried up. 

Plants being bodies of organic structure, are sup- 
plied with vessels of various kinds. Since the days 
of Linnzus this department of our knowledge has 








*See his Lectures on Botany. 
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been considerably enlarged, and vegetable physiolo- 
gists now distinguish sap vessels, proper vessels, 
air vessels, medullary vessels, absorbent vessels, and 
secretory vessels. 

The sap vessels are extremely small, and rise 
longitudinally through the roots with lateral de- 
flexions, so as to communicate with all the parts of 
the vegetable. They convey the sap or common 
juice from the root to every part of the plant. ‘This 
sap is a clear, thin fluid, which is directly formed 
by the elaboration of the various substances taken 
up as pabula by plants. That the sap ascends is 
manifest. If, in the spring, a number of incisions 
be inade, the sap will always flow from the lowest 
incision and gradually ascend higher and higher 
until it reaches the most distant wound. If you 
divest a plant of its bark, it notwithstanding con- 
tinues to vegetate, which could not be the case if 
the sap ascended through the bark. Nor does it 
ascend between the bark and wood; for if a consi- 
derable incision be made so as to penetrate even 
the wood, the plant is still found to vegetate, if the 
external air be excluded. The sap, then, ascends 
through the wood 

From the experiments of Dr. Hales, as detailed 
in his Vegetable Statics, it appears that the force 
with which the sap ascends is so great, as to be ca- 
pable of sustaining a column of mercury equal to 
324 inches in height. Many theories have been 
offered with regard to the ascent of the sap and this 
velocity of its motion. The two conjectures which 
have most claimed the attention of philosophers, 
~ those drawn from capillary attraction and irrita- 

iity 

We know that the heights to which liquids rise 
in capillary tubes are inversely as the diameter of 
the tube. But as the particles of water are not in- 
finitely minute, the ascent of the water cannot take 
place whenever its particles are larger than the bore 
of the tube. The rise of water in capillary tubes 
must consequently be limited. If these tubes exceed 


fa tertain length, however small their bore, water 


will either not ascend to the top of them, or it will 
not enter them at all. In a capillary tube, whose 
bore is just large enough to admit a single particle 
of water, we have no method of ascertaining the 
precise height to which water would rise. We do 
not therefore know the limit of the height to which 
water may be raised by capillary attraction 

Ayain—in many plants we remark sap vessels 
having a diameter too large for the exertion of ca- 
pillary attraction to any extent; and yet we find the 
sap to rise in such plants to very great heights. If 
the ascent of the sap were owing to capillary at- 
traction, instead of flowing with considerable force 
from the extremity of a branch,it would not flow 
at all. Suppose we take a capillary tube of such a 
bore that a liquid will ascend in it ten inches; and 
suppose that, after the liquid has gained its greatest 
height, we break it short five inches from the bot- 
tom—the tube, thus abridged, continues indeed full, 
but not a single particle of liquid ever escapes, The 
film, at the superior extremity of the tube, must 
certainly exert as strong an attraction for the liquid 
as the film at the inferior extremity. As part of the 
liquid is within its distance of attraction, and as 
there is no part of the tube above to counterbalance 
this attraction, it must necessarily attract the liquid 
nearest it, and with a power adequate to counterba- 
lance the attraction of the undermust film, how 
great soever we may suppose that atiraction to be. 
No liquid, then, can be forced up, and consequently 
none can flow out of the tube. 

This species of attraction may explain the ad- 
mission of moisture into the mouths or orifices of 
the sap vessels; but beyond this the idea of capilla- 
ry attraction must be rejected. 

That plants are endowed with an irritable prin- 
ciple, is evident from their susceptibility to external 
impressions. The Mimosa, we find, shrinks from 
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the rude touch, as if tremulously alive to the vio- 
lence; and 
“One, the lofty follower of the Sun, 

Sad when he sets, shuts up her yellow leaves, 

Drooping all night, and when he warm returns, 

Points her enamour’d bosom to his ray.” 

Tuomson’s SUMMER 

Indeed, the effects of light and of heat, of soil and 
of moisture; the sleep and vigilance of plants; their 
germination, florescence, fructification and decay— 
present beautiful illustrations of an irritable princi- 
ple. Arguing from this principle of irritability in 
plants, Saussure bas undertaken to explain the mo- 
tion of their sap. According to this philosopher, 
the sap enters the open mouths of the vessels at 





the extremity of the roots; these mouths then con- 


tract, and by that contraction propel the sap up- 
wards: this contraction Saussure supposes gradual- 
ly to follow the course of the sap, pushing it up 
rom the extremity of the root to the summit of the 
lant. 
. From the experiments of Dr. Walker, as narrated 
in the Edinburgh Trransactions, heat acts a very 
important part in causing the sap’s motion. Hav- 
ing made a number of incisions at some distance in 
a young birch tree, before the sap began to rise, he 
found it to flow from the |. west incision and gra- 
dually to the highest, and that when it had pervad- 
ed the plant, opening buds appeared; the incisions 
now ceasing to yield any more sap, Ist. in the up- 

r part of the tree, and successively downwards 
in the lower parts. When the meridian heat was 
not greater than 40° F. the sap, he observed, did 
not ascend; when the thermometer indicated 45° at 
noon, it merely rose about one foot in two days; 
and when the thermometer, at noon, was about 49°, 
or its range between 46 and 50°, it ascended abuut 
one foot in twenty-four hours. He also observed 
that the motion of the sap was more rapid through 
young than old branches, and that it flowed more 
copiously from an inverted, than from an erect 
branch. 

These circumstances seem to prove that the sap 
is propelled by some action of the vessels, and that 
this action is much influenced by heat. But what 
change is produced in the vessels of the plant, and 
in what manner such change is effected, we are en- 
tirely ignorant. Nature has spread a mystic shade 
over this part of her operations, which the keen 
eye of human penetration has not as yet pierced 
Here every thing is dark; every thing undiscerned! 

“‘Quale per incertam Lunam sub Luce maligna 

Est Iter in Silvis, ubi Coelum condidit umbra 

Jupiter, et rebus Nox abstulit atra colorem.” 

Vincn. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 14. 


Hzxtracts from G. Sinelair’s Hortus Gramineus—with 
occasional notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
dent. 

(Continued from page 106.) 

“Mepicaco lupulina. Black Nonsuch. Trefoil 
Mediek. 

“Specific character—Spikes oval; seed vessel kid- 
ney-haiped with one cell and one seed; stems trail- 
ng. 

* Obs.—Stems trailing, unless supported by the 
plants with which it grows; about a foot long, some- 
what angular, slightly hairy, branched. Leaves ob- 
ovate, or wedge-shaped, toothed towards the top, 
the mid-rib lengthened out to a short broad point, 
soft, pubescent, particularly on the under side.— 
Flowers small, yellow, from thirty to forty, and up- 
wards, in a head which is at first ahs ‘ny after- 
wards oval. Legume striated and wrinkled, some- 
what hisped with, rigid hairs, turning black when 
tripe. Seed ovate, smooth, yellowish. Curtis, Wood- 





ward; Wither. Arr.; FE. Bot. 971; F. Dan. 992. This 
plant has such a general resemblance to the proper 
trefoils or clovers, that it is often mistaken for some 
of the smaller species. ‘The form and colour of 
the seed-pods afford a ready mark of distinction. 

“Native of Britain. Root annual; in some situa- 
tions biennial. 

“We are informed in Mr. Young’s Annals of 
Agriculture, that this plant has been much sown of 
late years for sheep food in open fields, where it is 
a considerable improvement; first, for the sweet 
food; and then, to help the land by ploughing it in, 
getting a good crop of wheat after it on indifferent 
soils. Mr. Zappa, of Milan, says, that it likes deep 
ground, rich, and exposed to the sun; multiplies 
very well from the seed, grows chiefly in the spring, 
flowering at the beginning of May, and ripening 
the seed at the beginning of June; it grows but lit- 
tse towards the end of summer and autumn. It is 
cut with Poa trivialis, fifteen inches high, but is na- 
turally procumbent. The, seed of this plant falls 
so readily, that great loss ensues from moving it; 
and, in thrashing, the least stroke clears it. It isa 
good way, therefore, to thrash it in the field ona 
cloth, which is moved to the seed, and not the seed 
to the cloth. This account, extracted from Mr. 
Young’s Annals, perfectly agrees with what I have 
observed of the habits of this plant, only that it 
does not flower here till the middle or end of May. 
For light soils only it appears to be adapted, and 
these must be deep, as the root penetrates to a con- 
siderable depth, and is but little fibrous. 
not appear fit for separate cultivation, nor even to 
be employed in a large proportion in a mixture of 
other seeds. The root is annual, or at most a two- 
year-lived plant, and its use is therefore confined to 
the alternate rg a To sow the seeds of this 
plant with others on land intended to remain for 
permanent pasture, would be subversive of the in- 
tention; as every spot this plant occupied would be 
naked the second year, and these spots afford every 
encouragement to the growth of weeds, as well as 
the decaying roots afford nourishment to the life 
of grubs.” 

This plant, which is not a grass, but allied to the 
clovers, is naturalized in the United States, particu- 
larly in the south; but has probably not been culti 
vated, and may not be worth the trouble, inasmuch 
as we have the red clover in such perfection. 

“Hepysarum onobrychis. Sainfoin, or Cock’s- 
head. 

“Generic character—Keel transversely obtuse: le- 
gume jointed, with one seed in each joint. 

“Specific character—Legumes one-seeded, prick - 
ly; wings of the corolla equal in length to the calyx; 
stem elongated. 

“Obs.—Stems round, striated, at first procum- 
bent. in flower ascending; stipules in pairs, oval 
lanceolate, terminated by a long point with mem 
branaceous edges, sometimes fringed with a few 
hairs. Leaflets eight or ten pairs, rather distant, 
and an odd one; lower elliptical, upper lanceolate 
or linear-lanceolate, all with projecting points at 
the end; yourg ones with the mid-rib beneath, 
and the margins fringed with hairs. Legume he- 
mispherical, compressed with wrinkled prominen- 
ces. 

“Sainfoin grows wild in all the chalky districts in 
England; but it was first introduced to English 
farmers as a plant for cultivation from Flanders and 
France, where it has been long cultivated. Parkin- 
son, in the year 1640, says, that it is ‘generally 
known to be a singular food for gattle, causing them 
to give store of milk.’ Worlidge,in his Mystery 
of Husbandry, &e. (1681,) treats of sainfoin at 
large: ‘In Wiltshire, in several places,’ says he, 
‘there are precedents of sainfoin that has been 
there twenty years growing on poor land, and has 
so far improved the same, that from a noble per 
acre, twenty acres together have been certainly 


It does’ 





worth thirty shillings per acre, and yet continues in 
good proof.’ These extracts shew the high opinion 
which was entertained of this plant above one hun- 
dred years ago; but this was, no doubt, in a great 
measure owing to the small number of plants then 
known for sowing in the farm. 

«The experiments that have here been made on 
this plant were confined to a clayey loam and a 
light siliceous soil. Upon these it was evidently in- 
ferior to the broad-leaved and perennial red clover; 
but on chalky and gravelly soils there have been 
abundant proofs of the superior value of sainfoin. 
Alter the ample details of the uses and cultivation 
of sainfoin, given in Mr. Young’s Annals, it will be 
difficult to add any thing new. It is a perennial 
plant, and produces but little herbage the first year, 
and on that account should not be sown on land 
that is intended to remain only two years under 
grass. In Mr. Young’s Annals, we are informed, 
that sainfoin is allowed on all hands to be an admi- 
rable improvement on limestone rocks and chalk 
downs, which, in order to be cultivated to the great- 
est advantage, should be in this course, with no 
more arable than is necessary for the change — 
Thus, if sainfoin last sixteen years, as it certainly 
will if properly managed, then sixteen parts of the 
down should be sainfoin, and as many more parts 
as there are years necessary for tillage, before the 
ground should be sowed with it again: suppose this 
period to Le five years, the portions would then be 
16 sainfoin; 1 sainfoin pared and burnt, and under 
turnips; 1 barley or vats; 1 clover; 1 wheat; 1 tur- 
nips; 1 barley or oats, and with this crop sainfoio 
sown again=22. In another part we are informed 
that sainfoin is also a great improvement in thin, 
loose, dry, sandy loams, upon marl or chalk bot- 
toms. 

“Thin soils that wear out, or tire of clover, are 
laid down to great advantage with it, will last twen- 
ty years, and py the farmer as well as his best corn 
crops. If a flock of sheep be an object of primary 
importance, this plant will afford them plenty of 
dry food for winter, in hard weather. An acre of 
indifferent land will yield two tons of sainfoin dry, 
and therefore twenty acres will serve 1000 sheep 
for a month, supposing a sheep eats three pounds 
of hay in a day, which is a large allowance. Now, 
the expense of an acre of sainfoin, including four- 
teen shillings for rent, tithe, and poor, is about one 
pound; whereas, that of an acre of turnips will be 
two pounds seven shillings. Eight acres and a 
half of turnips, then, balance twenty acres of sain- 
foin. Now 1000 sheep will eat two acres and a 
half of turnips in a day, and, therefore, seventy- 
five acres will be required for a month; or at the 
lowest calculation, twenty-four acres; the expense 
of which is 561. 8s. to be set against 20/., the ex- 
pense of sainfoin.” 

This plant, which also belongs to the Legumino- 
sw, and not to the grasses, is but little known in 
the United States, though it appears to have been 
cultivated to a considerable extent in Europe. it 
is understood that the Hun. Wau. H. Crawrorp, of 
Georgia, introduced it inio ‘he southern states some 
years ago; but with what success is not known. 

( To be continued.) 





THE PARENT PLANT OF THE POTATOE. 


Samuel L. Mitchell to Nathaniel H. Carter, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the New York Horticultural 
Society. 

Dear Sin, New York, June 21, 1827. 

I this afternoon received, through Dr. Tinslar, of 
the United States navy, two dozen tubers, or oblong 
and roundish roots of the wild potatoe. He brought 
them from their native region in Chili. They are 
perfectly distinct from the species which tery with- 
out culture on certain bigh lands in Peru; more 


especially those of St. Lorenzo island, The latter 
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are shagged, with litte roots like bairs, and have|if so, it is probably beyond the ingenuity or indus: |ing rum by the barrel, in Boston, for his jiabourers, 
their eyes or sprouting points at one extremity only;| try of man to apply a remedy. But, on the other}and used annually about five barrels. He saw the 
while the former are smooth, end have germinating | hand, if it proceeds from careless farming, cultivat- | habit of using it was gaining strength in himself, and 


spots distributed over much of the surface, like our 
common potatoe, 

There has been considerable discussion, you 
know, concerning the origin and derivation of this 
esculent vegetable. It has been inquired with some 
solicitude, what is really the country of the Solanum 
tuberosum? and where does it exist without culti- 
vation at the present day? 

{ consider the articles | have received, as afford- 
ing answers of a satisfactory kind to both questions. 
The potatoe, whence our domestic stock is deriv- 
ed, is an inhabitant of South America, and is at 
this time thriving without human care or protection 
in Chili. 

The specimens are small, some of them being not 
so large as nutmegs. ‘Through inadvertence, they 
have been kept on ship board until now, and some 
of them have pushed forth shoots. 

‘Their appearance confirms the statement made by 
Joseph Sabine, Esq. in his memoir on the native 
country of the wild potatoe, as printed in the fourth 
volume of the London Horticultural ‘Transactions, 
page 349, &c. with figures of the tubers. 

Uur fellow-citizens have now an opportunity of 
seeing with their own eyes; and, by just distribu- 
tion, some of our cultivators may make a fair expe- 
riment. I think the season is not yet too late, as 
the object is rather to determine the botanical cha- 
racter than to procure acrop. For attaining this 
end, our samples inust not be kept for exhibition too 
long, bui be soon cummitted to the soil. 

I congratulate you on this occurrence, as shed. 
ding a benign light upon this department of phytolo 
gical and agronomical science; and on the manner 
by which it has been brought about. 

SAMUEL L. MITCHELL, 





POTATOES, 

The editor of the Irish Farmer’s Journal relates, 
in his paper of October 21, an experiment made in 
his own garden at Ratbfarnham, near Dublin, to as- 
certain the effect of artificial watering on the pota- 
toe. ‘Though the water was not given in sufficient 
quantities, and apparently was poured on the drill, 
instead of in the furrow between the drills, still 
the result was in favour of watering, In the south 
of France and in Italy, about Avignon and Flo- 
rence, for example, the potatoe is grown in the fields 
in rows, and as soon as they are earthed up the wa- 
ter is admitted, twice a week, ten or twelve hours 
each time, in the furrows between the rows, so that 
the soil and subsoil is as thoroughly souked as in 
watering grass lands. In the vale oi the Arno, eve- 
ry description of crop is grown in drills, and water- 
ed in this manner; and although the practice of wa- 
tering arable lands does not suit the cold and moist 
chmate of the British isles, yet when it is tried, the 
process observed in countries where it is carried on 
successfully on a large scale, should be imitated.— 
A correspondent of the Dublin editor judiciously 
recommends making holes with sticks among the 
routs of the plants, at least a foot deep, and pouring 
the water into them. 


WHEAT—CHEAT. 

White Post, Frederick co., Va., May 26, 1827." 

Mr. Sxixwer, 
Sir,—With your welcome and well earned five 
doliars, | offer you a fact or two on the subject of 
cheat, for the information and investigation of both 
your philosophical and practical farmer readers, | 





do not myself pretend to decide on the much argued 
and disputed point, but must beg leave to say that 
itis a matter of some importance to know truly 


ing or encouraging its growth, whether willingly or 

not, then the reinedy is essentially found in dili- 

gence and clean farming. As the advocates for the 

doctrine say, there is a great propensity in the 
wheat this season to turn to cheat; having observ- 

ed it, and in great luxuriance, | have made many 
examinations, in order to derive as much insight as 
possible—and the following circumstances, promi- 

nent amongst others, has invariably attended the 
research. ‘The cheat stem throughout is entirely 
uninjured by the autumnal deposits of the fly, exhi- 
biting a fairness and perfect exemption from the 
black or coloured places to be found on the injured 
wheat stem, which has unquestionably been caused 
by the fly. If this be the fact, is it not the strong- 
est presumptive evidence that the fly has rejected 
the vegetation now bearing cheat in the fall of the 
year, because it was entirely different in its origin 
from the wheat growing immediately in its neigh 

bourhood, as tempting, and .perhaps in its nature a 
complete resister of the fly? ‘There is a peert 
with us of half a crop of wheat, which will be sub 

ject to a heavy loss if the weevil should be as inju- 
rious this season as it was the last. The New York 
white flint, which some insist to be nothing more than 
the Lawler, and truly is becoming more and more like 
it as it becomes acclimated to our region, is amongst 
our most thrifty and promising grain, though far 
from being fly proof. Nevertheless, we would think 
it prudent when a further importation or change of 
seed is necessary, to offer our enterprising brethren 
the New Yorkers, bushel for bushel, instead of a 
high cash price, under an impression there might 
be an actual benefit—though indeed we have none 
of the fly proof kind, we have wheats of equal pro- 
ductiveness when farmed well, and of superior four 
than that north or east of us. Our grass —— are 
very light and corn low—harvest threatening by the 
25th or 28th of June. 

I am, dear sir, yours, 
A Farmer. 





SALT. 


We know many Irish farmers who lately tried 
salt as a manure, and the result of their experiment 
establishes the justice of English recommendations 
on the subject Sir Thomas Bernard recommends 
one bushel to one acre, on the good authority of a 
gentleman who made a series of experiments on salt 
asa manure, and held, that the proportion of a 
bushel to one acre answered best, and the land was 
more productive. 

Farmers should not overlook this fact, that corn 
grown on land manured by sea-weed, or grown on 
sea land, is peculiarly rich and luxuriant. Whence 
arises this peculiar richness of growth, if not from 
the circumstance of the land being impregnated 
with salt? [Irish Farm. Jour. 





COTTON. 


It is stated that the consumption of raw cotton in 
France and Switzerland in 1825, was 230,000 bales; 
in 1526, 280,000 bales. The present consumption 
in the United States is supposed to be from 175 to 
200,000 bales; and if our domestic manufactures 
continue to increase, as they have done for a few 
years past, our consumption at home will soon ex- 
ceed France and Switzerland united. ‘This would 
serve to keep up the price of cotton. [Raleigh Reg. 





A VALUABLE EXPERIMENT. 

Mr. Phineas Whitner, of Winchendon, Mass. has 

a large farm; cuts about 150 tons of hay, annually; 
employs four or five men, during the year, and nine 
or ten in harvest. He was in the habit of purchas- 


in his men. 
and offered his men one dollar monthly, in addition 
to their former wages if they would dispense swith it 
altogether. 
and during the last five years, he has neither used it 


He therefore resolved to use no more; 


They readily acceded to this proposal; 


himself, nor furnished it for his men. His work has 
been done quicker and better than ever before. He 
has saved, he says, more than one thousand dollars 
in money, Five or six of his neighbours, having 
large farms, have seen his success, and imitated his 
example. [ Boston pa. 





MAMMOTH HOG. 


A sloop arrived at Burlington, Vermont, a few 
days since with a cargo of 115 live hogs from 
Whitehall, for the Montreal market. The larg- 
est is of the grass fed breed, 5 years old, weighs 
1148 Ibs., measures 64 feet in length, and girths 6 
feet 10 inches. The next is of the Byfield breed, 
24 years old, weighs 1040 lbs. measures 64 feet and 
o- 6 feet 7 inches. The last mentioned hog 
gained, for about three months past, 3 Ibs. per 
ay. 








HORTICULTURE. 





(From the Philadelphia Album.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF SILK. 
By Doctor John T. Sharpless, of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from p. 109.) 

Before giving a particular account of the Mulber- 
ry and its cultivation, [ will speak of the quantity of 
silk obtained from the Silk Seen, The length of 
the fibre is from 200 to 800 yards, PAbbé Rozier 
allows even 3 miles. L’Abbé Sauvage says, by par- 
ticular management one ounce of seed will yield 100 
pounds of cocoons. Mr. Murray states, that in the 
Varese, 60 pounds are obtained. Count Dondola 
gives 120 pounds as the product of the Common 
worm: he also says, 1800 cocoons of the Common 
will weigh 74 pounds, and will yield 20 ounces avoir- 
dupoise of pure cocoon; and 11 ounces of spun silk; 
which allows 3.84 grains to each ball. Of the Large 
Frioul worm, 750 cocoons will make 74 pounds and 
yields the same quantity of spun silk; which gives 
9.21 grains per ball. Of the Small worm of three 
changes, 3000 cocoons are necessary to weigh 7 
pounds, and gives the above proportion of spun silk, 
allowing 2.30 grains per ball. Salvator Bertezen, 
an Italian, in England a few years since, obtained— 


troy cocoons grs. per ball. 
5lbs from 12,000 which is 


2.04 
Mr. Swayne, Eng. do. 13,404 “ 2.15 
Mrs. Williams, Eng. do. 14,640 “ 1.96 
Mr. Pullein, Geo. do. 16,480 6s 1.14 
Miss Rhodes, Eng. do. 21,000 ss 1.73 
M. Reaumer, France do. $.00 
Mr. Fitch, Conn. do. 15,000 


The number of persons necessary to attend on the 
animal is also of importance. The report of “The 
Filature of Philadeiphia” says, that when the trees 
are convenient, two persons will attend and feed the 
product of 6 ounces of eggs, or 240,000 worms, 
until 10 days from spinning, when five or six active 
children will be required. 

Mr John Fitch, of Mansfield, Conn. who has 
kindly devoted much time to me on the subject, es- 
timates the attendance near the same. 

As respects the care of the cocoon, Dondola con- 
siders the labour of 12 persons sufficient to gather 
from the bushes and put out to dry, 6000 pounds of 
balls per day. Mr. Fitch declares, that 5 persons in 
15 days can pick off and reel 40 pounds of silk, or 
130,000 cocoons. 

I will now give, with some detail, a description of 
the food best adapted to the purpose of producing 
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the largest quantity of the first quality of silk, and 
of the most approved woce of raising it. As | before 
mentioned, the Whitc Mulberry appears to suit the 
animal better than any other, though in Calabria 
the Red is preferred, and in Grenada the Black 
alone is cultivated. If a worm is supplied with a 
mixture of the different kinds, it will first eat the 
White, then the Red, and lastly the Black. 

During last summer, | embraced many opporta- 
nities of observing the comparative increase on dif- 
ferent sorts of food, and worms of the same size at 
the commencement of the experiment, grew more 
than as fast again on the white as the red. 

The food next best adapted to the animal is the 
Lettuce, and when the mulberry cannot be procured 
it should be used. Experiments within a few years 
seem to indicate that the cabhbaged Lettuce, if the 
animals and leaves be preserved quite warm, will 
answer, not only for an occasional! meal, but for their 
only nourishment. If these experiments are verified, 
a far more abundant supply can be raised more easi- 
ly, and one great advantage is gained of always 
having dry food at command, by means of the inter- 
nal leaves; during the longest season of rain. Many 
other articles have been employee at different times, 
but they all have failed of producing good silk. 

Considering the mulberry then, as the suitable 
food, | will now give a description of the best modes 
of culture, so many plans having been proposed that 
too much time would be occupied in a complete ac 
count. ° 

This tree is termed, in Botanical language, Morus, 
and of this there are several species, as the Alba, 
Rubra, Nigra, &c. As we have decided the White 
to be the most useful, I shall confine my attention 
to it, though there is no doubt the same plans will 
answer for all. 

It is not a native of this country, having been 
brought from the East; but has adapted itself so en- 
tirely to our climate, that it will grow in every va 
riety of soil and situation. Several varieties of the 
white Mulberry are cultivated, as the rose leaved, or 
Spanish; the broad leaved; the middle size leaf, and 
the small, or double leaved. The middle bears a fo 
liage of a dark green colour, very thick, and pro- 
duces abundance of leaves, is very nutritious, and 
the worms fed on it grow very fast; but it does not 

roduce much silk. ‘The double leaved is by far the 
t; though not so juicy, it abounds in the resinous 
matter that becomes the silk. In this kind, the 
leaves are small, of a dark, shining green, and divid- 
ed into two or three lobes. 

The Mulberry has been propagated by sowing 
the seed broad cast, and mowing; or selecting the 
best shoots for transplanting; and by planting the 
seed in drills. If the Grain be used, it must be taken 
when the fruit is perfectly ripe, and from a good 
quality of tree, and either allowed to dry in the pulp, 
or mashed and washed till clean. In Europe, when 
the seed is used, the drills are always preferred; and 
in China both methods are practised. Duhalde re- 
lates, that when the drills are employed in the East, 
the seed is first soaked in strong lye, and sowed in 
ground that has been enriched with ashes or the 
mud from rivers and marshes, and in the following 
fall or spring the shoots are carefully trimmed of all 
the crooked branches, and the deformed stems cut 
down that they may start anew. But four eves are 
left on each main branch, and after the first year 
the main stem is left untouched to shoot up to its 
height of six feet, whilst the side limbs are kept 
quite close. When this height is attained, it is then 
kept down and the sides spring forth, till the whole 
bush resembles an inverted cone. The middie of 
the tree is at all times kept open by trimming, that 
the sun and air may have free access. They are 
transplanted the second year to the distance of eight 
paces, and thus remain. In a few years they are 
cut down to near the ground and spring again, or 
an eye is set in. 





In France and Italy, the seed is sown ia the spring, 
either clean or in the dried pulp, in good ground, 
prepared as for grain, and the plants are merely 
kept from being crowded by stems or branches for 
three years, when they are transplanted one foot 
and a half apart, the long tapering root being cut off 
that the side radicals may grow. If Engrafting is 
practised, the stem is cut down and the eye set in 
as near the ground as possible, in July, after the re- 
moval. {tis now treated in the Chinese mode of 
trimming, till it is of a height not too great to be 
readily reached from the ground. In the fifth year 
they are permanently set out at such distances as to 
allow the branches sufficient room. The tree is also 
propagated by cuttings, and this would appear to be 
the most rapid mode of growth; but the Rev. Samuel 
Pullein, of Georgia, who wrote in the latter part of 
the last century, says, that the seed will produce a 
tree as soon, and will be of a better quality. If Cut- 
tings be employed, he recommends that large 
branches be taken from old trees, and laid in trench- 
es with the side shoots extending above the ground 
for several inches. ‘These branches should be four 
feet apart, and at the end of two years, the shoots 
are separated and transplanted in rows running 
from north to south, that the two sides may receive 
the sun, and the dew be dried off early. He thinks 
they should be kept flat like espaliers, and not allow- 
ed to shoot forward towards the other rows. Six 
feet in height he proposes as the maximum, and the 
leaves must not be taken before the fourth year. 

( To be concluded in our nezt.) 





(From the Delaware Gazette.) 


GARDENING. 


Mr. Harker.—Permit me to express, through the 
medium of your useful paper, the satisfaction I re- 
cently enjoyed in a visit to the splendid and useful 
establishment of Messrs David and Cuthbert Lan- 
dreth, Nursery and Seedsmen, near Philadelphia. 

If any thing could increase the pleasure I enjoyed 
in entering upon those extensive, and highly culti- 
vated grounds, enriched with the choicest, and most 
expensive native and exotick plants, arranged in the 
neatest and most scientific manner, it was the spon- 
taneous and unwearied exertions of the proprietors, 
to render me every facility of observation, and to 
impart every necessary information within their 

wer. 

Indeed the attention paid to their numerous visit- 
ors, entitle those gentlemen to the highest praise; 
and must, doubtless, call forth from a refined and 

enerous public, a corresponding disposition to ren- 
der those grounds, which afford so much rational 
enjoyment, very profitable to their worthy owners. 
Upon first entering the nurseries, I was astonished 
at their extent: about forty acres are appropriated 
to raising garden seeds, fruit trees, ornamental 

lants, &c. &c. embracing the largest collection, per- 
_y in the United States, of the most beautiful 
productions of Europe, Asia and Africa. ‘The me- 
thod of cultivation, adopted by the Messrs. Lan 
dreths, is at once tasteful and scientific; every at- 
tention being paid, at the same time, to the quality 
of the seed and plants, so as to produce them in as 
great perfection as possible. The productions of 
their nurseries, do indeed, appear to be of the best 
quality; and, | was pleased to hear, were eagerly 
sought after from all parts of the Union. 

These nurseries are becoming daily more inter- 
esting to the people of this country; as we increase 
our stock of the necessaries of life, it is innocent, it 
is useful, to cultivate a refined taste for the beauties 
of Nature. I would here beg leave, respectfully to 
recommend them to the attention of the le of 
Delaware, as there, every facility is afforded them 
for obtaining upon easy terms, a choice collection 


of fruit and ornamental trees, plants and seed of 


every kind, in great perfection. 


There are few sources of higher intellectual en- 
joyment than the contemplation of the vegetable 
kingdom. We there discover the wisdom and be- 
nevolence of the Deity in a thousand varied forms, 
claiming from man, for whom those attributes were 
brought into exercise, his homage and his gratitude. 
Sussex, June 5. A VISITOR. 





Propiciovs Cucumser. 

Mr. Winter, of Shurford, near this town, hag a 
cucumber growing in bis garden, which measures 
four feet eight inches long; it has grown four inches 
in length since Sunday evening last, and from its 
appearance is likely to grow to the uncommon 
length of six feet. [Taunton Courier. 


Carrots. 

In the garden of John Marsden, at Hornby Cas- 
tle, near Lancaster, were taken up, last week, seve- 
ral extraordinary carrots: one of them, which was 
17 inches long, and 124 inches in circumference, at 
the thickest part. weighed 4 1b. 70z. ‘Three others 
were 20 inches long each, and weighed respectivelv 
4 lb. 1 oz., 3ib. 13 0z., aad S$lb. 8oz. The roots 
were fine, firm, and in every respect eligible for the 
table. [{Lane. Gaz. 





CaTERPILLars, 

A ote grees of the Newburyport Herald 

states, that he has completely destroyed the cater- 

pillars on the trees in his garden by simply laying a 

rag dipped in linseed or sperm oil, on the end of a 

pole, and rubbing the nests with it. 
a 


RURAL ECONOMY. 














To remove From Mick Tue Taste oF Gaartic. 
Ma. Seprner, Harford cownty, June 14, 1827. 

Sir,—As I lately sat perusing the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, my eye rested upon a subject which I 
thought might not be uninteresting to some of your 
numerous readers; and I now take the liberty of 
sending it to you for insertion in your useful paper, 
if you should think proper. It ran as follows: 

“fin easy method of removing the taste of zarlic, or 
of turnips, from milk, and thus preventing it in 
butter. 

“As the dairy is found of much importance to 
the agricultural interests of this country, the follow- 
ing is offered to the public through the medium of 
your miscellany. ‘The object of the present essay, 
is to avoid an inconvenience to which our dairy is 
subjected, and to convert it into an advantage. ‘I'he 
following plan is recommended, as a method of re- 
moving the garlicky taste from milk, and producing 
sweet good butter, in place of that which is gene- 
rally considered so disagreeable. 

“When the milk is new from the cow, pour ‘one 
quart of boiling water into every gallon of milk; 
stir it through and put the whole into broad shallow 
dishes, so that it will not be above two inches deep. 
Let these dishes be placed on an open shelf; that 
the vapour may pass freely and entirely away.— 
When the milk has stood in this manner twelve 
hours, it may be put into the churn altogether, or 
only the cream, as may be most agreeable to the 
taste or practice of the operatur. Milk from cows 
that have pastured on garlic, when managed in this 
way, will be quite sweet. ‘The plan here proposed 
is founded on analogous experience. 

“The feeding of cows on turnips communicates 
a disagreeable odour and taste to the milk and but- 
ter, but in many parts of Britain they make exce)- 
lent butter from turnip-fed cows, by a plan similar 
to the foregoing ‘Fhe bad taste ofthe turnip con- 
sists in some volatile substance whith is evaporated 
by the hot water. Garlic is much of the same na- 





ture, but probably more volatile. Biscuit, baked from 
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garlicky flour, has no taste of garlic; but soft bread 
or a pudding of the same flour, retains it strongly, 
having both experienced an imperfect evaporation.” 
Should you think the above worth the insertion, 
and would favour it with one, perhaps | might be 
the means of giving instruction to some who may 
profit by it. A. P. 
TS SOT EY A CE RET CS 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 

We copy the following detailed account of a 
meeting of the citizens of Ross county, Ohio, from 
the Scioto Gazette: 

In conformity with previous notice, a lorge and 
respectable meeting of the citizens of Chilicothe, 
onl the county of Ross, was held at the court- 
house on the 2d inst. for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of adopting measures 
for having continued the Rail-way through this 
State, which the citizens of Maryland contemplate 
erecting from the city of Baltimore to some point 
on the Ohio river. 

Anthony Walke, Esq. having been appointed 
chairman, and Isaac Curd, secretary, the following 
preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the State of Maryland, by*an act of her 
legislature, passed during the last session, did in- 
corporate a company, to construct a Rail-way from 
the city of Baltimore to the Ohio river; and where- 
as by a consenting act of the Virginia legislature, 
the aforesaid company are permitted to terminate 
said Rail-way on the Ohio river, within the territo. 
rial limits of that state. Provided that said termina- 
tion shall not be made south of the mouth of the 
Little Kenhawa river: and whereas, it is understood 
by this meeting, to be the intention of the Board of 
Directors to terminate this Rail-way on the Ohio 
river either at the Little Kenhawa, or between that 
point and the mouth of the Muskingum river: and 
whereas, the extension of this Rail-way west, through 
the State of Ohio to the Great Miami Valley, would 
greatly add to the wealth, population and commer 
cia] importance of the city of Baltimore; to the 
value of the stock of the Rail-road Company, and 
to the accommodation of the agricaltural, manufac 
turing and commercial interests of that portion of 
the State of Ohio, through which this great avenue 
to the ocean would pass—by opening to it and 
through it, a cheap, safe and speedy communication 
with the middle and Atlantic cities; and in particu- 
lar by throwing directly open to the city of Bualti- 
more, the trade of the fairest and most fertile, (and 
which is destined, in time, to Le) the richest and 
most populous interior division of the western coun. 
try.—Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That the mouth of the Little Kenhawa 
presents the most eligible point, in the judgment of 
this meeting, for the contemplated Railway to ter- 
minate, on the left bank of the Ohie. 

Resolved, That the continuation of this great 
avenue to the ocean, west, from the Ohio river, 
through this State to the Great Miami Valley, and 
ultimately from thence to the Valley of the Wabash, 
and to the Mississippi itself, as the settlement, popu- 
lation and trade of that rich and fertile region of 
country shall justify such extension—is a policy 
founded in the strongest and most powerful public 
reasons, based upon the wisest and safest calcula- 
tions of interest to the city of Baltimore, and sup- 
ported by the claims and considerations of one of 
the richest and most fertile countries in the world. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, 
measures ought to be taken to represent to the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road Companys the vast importance of extending 
this Rail. way, west, both to them and to us; and of 
calling their immediate attention to a full considera- 
tion of the subject. 








Resolved, ‘Vhat for the purpose of inviting the 
attention of such of our sister towns, as are equally 
interested with us in promoting this great work of 
internal improvement, and in procuring its exten- 
sion, west, from the Uhio river; that a correspon- 
dence be immediately opened with them, invoking 
their aid and co-operation. . 

Resolved, That for the purpose of carrying into 

effect the objects of this meeting, that the necessa- 
rv committees be appointed by nomination, or other- 
wise. 
Whereupon the following gentlemen, viz: Wm. 
Creighton, Jr, Dunean McArthur, Edward King, 
Nathaniel Sawyer, Joseph Sill, James T. Worthing- 
ton, and Dr. Isaac Curd, were appointed a commit- 
tee to correspond with the President and Directors 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Ruil-road Company, for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing 
resolutions: and in aid of the same object, Robert 
Kercheval, John Bailhache, James S. Swearingen, 
B. G. Leonard, John McCoy, Wm. McCarroll, and 
Wm. Ross, were appointed a committee to corres- 
pond with our sister towns, who may feel with usa 
community of interests in relation to the important 
object embraced in the aforesaid resolutions. 

The following resolution was then adopted: 

Resolved, That the above preamble and resolu- 
tions be inserted in the newspapers published in the 
town of Chilicothe. 

ANTHONY WALKE, Chairman. 

Isaac Curp, Secretary. 





NEW RAIL-WAY CARRIAGE. 
Stockbridge, Mass. June 14. 

Rait-roap.—Among the useful improvements in 
the mechanic arts, the one we are about to mention, 
invented by our respected townsman, Mr. Richard 
P. Morgan, stands pre-eminent. It has been fairly 
tested by actual experiment. 

This invention is an improved Rail- way Carriage, 
which so reduces the friction, that one horse may 
draw, with perfect ease, upon a level road, fifty tons. 
Mr. M. has proved this fact both upon a small mo- 
del, and upon a wagon capable of carrying the usual 
weight of a common wagon, and if any advantage 
was had, it was in favour of the latter. We believe, in 
all the experiments made by Mr. Tredgold, with the 
pulley and weight, he never succeeded in moving 
more than 150 lbs. with one pound. One pound at- 
tached to this carriage and suspended over a pulley, 
moved quickly seven hundred ds. 

It will be exhibited in Boston. Friction is obviat- 
ed at the axles, by means of four additional wheels, 
which operate as rollers on the ground axle—the 
friction wheels move one round, only, in going a 
quarter of a mile. We have seen this invention in 
operation, and fully believe that it will place Rail- 
roads on a ground where canals can no longer come 
in competition with them. 

We conceive this to be one of the most important 
improvements ever invented, and, we think it is not 
too much to say, will eventually supply the place 
of steam, on level roads, in all countries; as the ex- 
pense of this Rail-way Carriage is, comparatively 
very small. 


LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
(Coucluded from p. 102.) 

But it may be proper to state our views as to the 
extent to which, in our opinion, female education 
ought to be carried: and here we have to array 
ourselves, at once, against all the prejudices of so- 
ciety on this subject; for we hesitate not to declare 
our opinion, thut with the exception of a few stu- 
dies, such, for instance, as political economy, and 
some others, which will readily suggest. themselves 








to the mind of the inqwrer, the cultivation of the 
female mind ought to be co-extensive with that of 
the other sex. Here we know the upholders of 
modern darkness will exclaim, “What! Latin and 
Greek! Teach a lady Latin and Greek!” Nothing 
disconcerted, however, by such exclamations, we 
reply, yes—and Hebrew, too, if she chooses, and 
modern languages, and the natural sciences, and 
rhetoric, and the belles-lettres, and whatever else 
can add a single. intellectual charm to beings on 
whom the happiness of social intercourse so mate- 
rially depends. There is no cause for alarm on this 
subject. Such an innovation carries with it nothing 
unnatural or unreasonable. On the contrary, reason 
and the spirit of the age imperiously demand it, and 
sooner or later it must, unquestionably, be accom- 
plished. A century and a half ago, our ancestors, 
in the most unbridled sketch of their imaginations, 
could hardly have conceived of such an object as a 
medern well educated woman, scanty as her attain- 
ments may be. But their notions were at war with 
reason, and, accordingly, we see they have been 
exploded: nor less recreant are they to reason and 
the spirit of this age.who rest satisfied with the 
prevailing imperfect system, and despair of, or dis- 
courage, still higher degrees of intellectual refine- 
ment in that interesting sex. 

We will now notice, particularly, some of the 
most popular objections to the system which we 
have been advocating. ‘The most prominent of 
these isy that most of the studies contemplated by 
such a system would be of no practical benefit to 
the female, in the affairs of life. We are far from 
despising the popular taste of utility, in estimating 
the real value of these attainments. On the con- 
trary, we believe it a very wise and sensible rule, 
and so far from shrinking from its application to 
our subject, we are persuaded that, if its terms be 
properly settled and understood, it will fully abide 
this test. The rule, however, is rather vague in its 
term; and when it is asked, of what use to a female 
is a liberal education? what good does it do? the 

recise meaning of these terms must be settled.— 
ow, in contemplating man, and what is conducive 
to his good, we must keep steadily in view the two 
t departments of his nature; the animal, and 
the intellectual. We must not divorce them. if 
we do, and, more especially, if, in so doing, we ad- 
vanee his animal above his ‘intellectual capacities, 
we commit a shameful mutilation. Compounded, 
therefore, as man is of these two distinct natures, 
it is evident that what may be good for one may be 
bad for the other. ‘Thus, the favourite indulgences 
of the epicure may be grateful to his animal nature, 
but they gradually subvert his intellect: and so 
those pursuits which enable us to accumulate wealth 
and place withia our reach the whole circle of ani- 
mal gratifieations, Jeave no room for the improve- 
ment and gratificution of our intellectual capacities; 
which frequently, in the midst of material abun- 
dance, go stinted and starving through life. Now, 
if the idea of good is to have relation, only, to 
those things which go to feed and sustain our 
perishable bodies, which make us rich, and place 
us above animal want, then, unquestionably, the 
whoie round of literary tastes and attainments ma 
be considered the greatest curses which can befall 
a human being; but we shall arrive at exactly the 
contrary conclusion, if we bear in mind the intel- 
ject of man, and the good, or rather, the sublime 
and indescribable enjoyment which this, the most 
dignified department of his nature. derives from 
cultivation. On this point, we might appeal to the 
consistency of our opponents. Would they be wil- 
ling to expunge from the system of male education 
all those studies which are not pretended to be of 
any use, or to do any good, in the narrower and re- 
stricted, or rather, as we would prefer calling it, the 
animal sense of these terms? In the controversy, 
for example, which is now waging between what 
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_ may be termed the old school, and certain new lights 
in literature, who, of late years, have maintained 
the heresy that the study of the dead languages, 
even by the male sex, ought to be abolished, do the 
former pretend to rest the argument on the mere 
utility of these languages, in the sense in which 
that time is applicable to reading, writing and arith- 
metic? On the contrary, do they not rest the claims 
of these languages solely on their tendency to im- 
prove and gratify the taste and imagination? Why, 
then, debar from the high privileges of a liberal 
course of study, the softer sex, who are admitted 
to possess at least equally nice sensibilities, and na- 
tures equally alive to every intellectual enjoyment, 
on grounds which are wholly rejected when applied 
to the male sex? . 
Another objection, frequently urged against a 
course of liberal education in females, is, that in the 
multiplicity of studies which enter into such a 
course, they can find no time to devote to the most 
important of all studies to a female, that of domes- 
tic economy. It is not our purpose to disturb that 
wise distribution of duties and pursuits which socie- 
ty has established between the sexes. We are not 
for converting the fair and delicate part of creation 
into heroines and statesmen, or even into authoress- 
es. He would certainly show bimseif but an equi 
vocal friend to their best interests, who would seek 
to disqualify them for the peculiar duties of the do- 
mestic circle, and to draw them out from that mo- 
dest and unobtrusive sphere of action, into the noisy 
scenes of active life; to embroil them in the tur- 
moils of business, or the jarring conflicts of mascu- 
line ambition. On the contrary, it is at home that 
woman is always the most lovely. That is her na- 
tural and appropriate sphere; and it is wide enough 
for the exhibition of ali her virtues, and the gratifi- 
cation of all her tastes. Domestic economy is, up- 
doubtedly, her peculiar department. If ignorant of 
this, she may almost be said to know nothing; and 
any system of female education, in which this ac- 
complishment should be neglected, ought to be re- 
jected as manifestly defective. But let us look a 
little further into this objection, even admitting it 
to be well founded in point of fact. Domestic eco. 
nomy is to a woman, what the great business and 
duty of life is toa man. Now, by way of another 
appeal to the consistency of our opponents, we 
would ask them, do they reject the present system 
of male education, because young men come out of 
college, green in the ways of the world, unacquaint- 
ed with human nature, and but little qualified to 
enter immediately on the great business of life? 
Such, unquestionably, is the fact; and so, to a cer- 
tain exteni, it must ever continue. A knowledge of 
mankind, « tact for business, can be acquired only 
by experience. Precisely so with females. We 
cannot expect a young miss, of sixteen, to emerge 
from boarding school an accomplished and thrifty 
housewife, and fully qualified to take the head of a 
domestic establishment. ‘The evil appears to be 
equally incipient to both sexes; not so much grow- 
ing out of any particular systems of education, as 
resulting from nature berself. Yet this objection 
is never urged against the present course of male 
education. If there is any diflerence in the two 
cases, it is, evidently, in favour of female edu- 
cation: heeause, at school or at college there is 
n0 professor who can teach young men auman na- 
ture. This is the acquisition of dear experience in 
after life; whereas, the principles and practices of 
female economy may be taught, very advantageous 
ly, to the pupils of a female boarding school. ‘This 
May constitute a regular part of their system of 
study: and, if we are not misinformed, it has alrea- 
dy been elevated to that dignity m some of our 
« most celebrated female seminaries. This last ob- 
jection, therefore, appears to be as unsubstantial as 
the many others, with which the opponents of im- 
provement endeavuur to support their position. We 
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intended to have noticed a few more of these, but 
bave, already, far exceeded the limits which we 
prescribed for this discussion. 

In conclusion, notwithstanding our animadver- 
sions on some of the remaining errors of society on 
this subject, yet, on the whole, justice constrains 
us to acknowledge, in the present day, a considera- 
ble relaxation of prejudice, which we cannot but 
regard as a sure earnest of better things for the fu- 
ture. That the spirit of modern improvement, 
which appears, in its various objects, to aim at 
scarcely less than perfection, should, in this import- 
ant pursuit, have entirely rested from its labours, 
and settled down contented with its present achieve- 
ments, would be us natural as it would be lamenta- 
ble. We console ourselves that such is not the fact. 
We recognize a gradual improvement, but we have 


‘to lament that it is by no means proportioned to the 


intrinsic importance of the subject itself, and much 
less to its relative importance, when compared with 
the other great and leading interests of society, 
which, in the present day, have been hurried for- 
ward with such a rapid and almost incredible pace, 
in the career of improvement. We hope some 
abler advocate may awaken the public to the im- 
portance of this subject; and that the time is not 
far distant when woman, already rich in so many 
attractions, shall find the consummation of them all 
in the due cultivation of those intellectual gifts 
o— heaven has so bountifully bestowed upon 
ner. 





THE MAID’S SOLILOQUY. 

(A maiden Seas yes re Po Apt She opens at 
the } assage, * il we teri law, &e. 
She then soliloquises. ) 

It must be so! Milton thou reasonest well; 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after matrimony? 

Or whence this secret dread, this inward horror 

Of dying unespoused? why shrinks the heart 

Baek ou itself and startles at celibacy? 

"Tis reason, faithful reason, stirs within us; 

*Tis nature’s self that points out an alliance, 

And intimates a husband to the sex. 

Marriage! thou pleasing, and yet anxious thought! 

Thro’ what new and various changes must we pass! 

The marriage state in prospect lies before me, 

But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will | hold —If nature prompts the wish,— 

And that she does is plain from all her works— 

Our duty, interest, pleasure bid, indulge it, 

For the great end of nature’s law is bliss, 

But yet—in wedlock—the woman must obey— 

I’m weary of these doubts, the priest shall end ‘em 

Nor rashly do | venture loss and gain, 

Pleasure and bondage meet my thoughts at once. 

{ wed—my liberty is gone forever, 

But bappiness itself from this secured! 

Love first shall recompence my loss, 

And when my charms shall have faded, 

Mine eyes grow dim, and stature bent with years, 

Thou virtuous friendship shall succeed to love; 

Thus pleased, I'll scorn infirmity and death, 

Renewed successively in another’s race. 





A QUESTION, 


I am constrain’d to plant a grove, 

To entertain the maid I love; 

This grove, she says, | must compose, 
at or nine trees in ten straight rows; 
And three in ev’ry row must place, 

Or ne’er expect to see her face; 

But if the grove in order rise, 

I wip the maid, a glorious prize. 

Ye men of arts, with honour crown’d, 
Lend me your aid to work the ground, 
That this jantastic grove may shade 
The blushes of this charming Maid. 
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TROTTING. 


A bet of one thousand dollars, to trot against time’ 
was decided yesterday on the Trotting Course: 
Long Island. ‘The conditions of the bet were to 
trot in harness fifteen miles within an hour, which 
was performed by the Long-island horse Whalebone, 
in fifty-six minutes, notwithstanding the heaviness 
of the course owing to the rain which fell the night 
preceding and in the forenoon of the day of the race. 
The 14th mile was accomplished in 3 minutes and 
10 seconds, and the last, (15th miile,) in 3 minutes 
and 5 seconds—and what is very remarkable, the 
horse came in at the end of the race in gallant style, 
not appearing more distressed than the common run 
of horses would in performing the same distance at 
the rate of eight miles the hour. The owner has 
offered to trot him seventeen miles in an hour, for a 
thousand dollars. 


RACE—NO RACE, 

A match was to be trotted yesterday, near Bristol, 
by the Philadelphia horse Bull Calf, and the New 
York horse Rattler, for a purse of $4000—but the 
New York owners withdrew their horse and gave 
up the forfeit of $500. [U. 8. Gaz. 





HUNTING. 

There recently went out in Tuftonborough two 
rival parties, for the purpose of bunting, whuse ob- 
ject was both utility and amusement, and their ad- 
ventures were crowned with brilliant success. They 
started a little before sunrise, fifteen in each party, 
with their guns, and returned about sunset, both 
9 having killed 621 wild animals of different 

inds; among which were 368 squirrels, and a large 
number of crows and other animals hostile to the 
coming fruits of the season. By the lovers of sport- 
ing the day was passed in high glee, and both par- 
ties separated amicably in the evening. proud of the 
idea that they had rid the good farmer of a few of 
his most troublesome enemies.—{ Dover, N. H. Gaz. 


————————_—eeeeeee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


COCKROACHES, 
Mar. Sinner, 

For the information of Mr. Simon Magwood, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, who is a great deal 
plagued with the above vermin, and wishes to get 
acquainted with the plant Hellebore—I can inform 
him, upon many trials, that it has very little or no 
effect, but Lean give him a better remedy. Let 
hin go to a china store, and buy a few glazed deep 
basins; put them every evening close to the wall, 
and the next morning he will find, to his great asto- 
nishment, what numbers have been caught. 


AMERICAN CHEESE. 


From our correspondent at Philadelphia, we have 
some account of the cheese market; and as a large 
portion of our readers aie farmers, who depend 
principally on the productions of their dairies for a 
supply of their wants, we basten to lay before them 
such information as we possess. It appears that 
there was on hand, in Philadelphia market, on the 
2d inst. from 400 to 500 casks of old cheese, ave- 
raging about 200 !bs.—in all say 75,000 Ibs. ‘The 
following are extracts; 

“There was rising of 50 casks sold at auction 
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yesterday, at from 14 to 64 cents per Ib,—most of it 
fron. 2 to 24. 

“We made an estimate the other day, and found 
that the enormous quantity of 200,000 Ibs. of cheese 
had perished in this market, the last year, by fire 
and the heat of the season; 150,000 lbs. we can 
reckon at twice—which ought to be stated, for the 
purpose of showing that too much cheese is made. 
150,006 Ibs. has actually been destroyed by fire and 
hot weather, and there is still an overplus of at least 
68,000 Ibs. 

‘This is only the state of our market; the other 
markets, New York and Baltimore, have been glut- 
ted all the year, and can tell of large quantities that 
have perished besides.” 

200,000 Ibs. of cheese comes to $20,000, at ten 
cents a pound. The protecting duty, or duty on 
foreign cheese, is 9 cents a pound. 








Tue Purse. 


A case was lately admitted into St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, which points out the necessity of 
examining the pulse in both wrists. The patient 
(a man) had received a severe contusion on the left 
side of the abdomen. The surgeon finding the pulse 
of the left wrist so small and weak as scarcely to be 
distinguishable, supposed that an external bleeding 
had taken place, and cordials were in consequence 
freely exhibited to keep up the vital functions. On 
the following day, the left pulse was in the same 
state, and observing symptoms indicative of increas- 
ed action of the head, and fulness of the sangufferons 
system, he examined the julse in the right wrist, 
which he found to be full and beat with such force 
that he lost no time, in abstracting blood. The left 
pulse was not affected by the loss of blood, and 
continued very feeble when he had nearly-recovered. 





THE PALMDS. 


Bartimore, Fripay, Jung 29, 1827. 











Tue Season ann tHe Crors.—There has not 
been for many years past, a season so favourable as 
this has been for crops of grain, grass, corn, tobac- 
co, &e. and if the Farmer could have been favour- 
ed for the next two weeks with a continuation of 
the cool and clear weather, which prevailed for a 
month past, his grain and grass crops might have 
been saved in fine order; but we heartily regret 
there is too much reason to apprehend, during the 
harvest season a prevalence of damp sultry wea- 
ther—It was owing to weather during the last 
year’s harvest, like that which now threateus to 
continue for some days that the grain was damag- 
ed, and having been sown without sufficient exa- 
mination of its condition, caused the present crop, 
of course, to be too thin; otherwise this would have 
been the most abundant harvest which has been 
known since 1816, especially on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, where the fly has been less injurious 
than on this shore. The grain, so far, promises to 
he excellent in weight and quality. 

Referring to the Eastern Shore, we cannot re- 
frain from the expression of regret, that our friends 
in that quarter should avail themselves to such a 
limited extent, of unparalleled advantages. Scarcely 
a farmer is more than five miles from the clean shore 
of some deep znd placid water course, that tempts 
him to send a thousand ‘‘odds and ends,” by a 
safe unbroken navigation to a market of 80,000 dai- 
ly consumers—-yet the practice is to rely almost ex- 
clusively on wheat and corn! Now, that the art of 
applying steam to navigation has been so much sim- 
plified and cheapened, would it not be easy to at. 
tach an engine of small power, to boats of plain 
strong construction, which should sweep along the 
shores of all their fine rivers two or three times a 





week, picking up, at fixed points, and stated times, 
a number of small articles, which are now, either not 
cultivated, or are allowed to rot for want of demand? 
‘Every little makes a mickle,” says Poor Richard. 
Raspberries are selling in our market to day for 
twenty-five cents a quart, and apricots for 183 
cents per dozen. Do our friends on that shore for- 
get that scarce one of them lives further from 
navigable water than many of our market garden- 
ers——our vegetables come in to us by land, from a 
circuit of four or five miles—our best fresh butter is 
sent in by land from farms 10 and even 15 miles 
distant--but the printer’s boy is at our elbow and 
we must despatch the subject for the present, the 
text will admit of amplification, let us only add, 
that for $1000 a 10 horse steam engine can be had 
at Pittsburg. For what sum could boats be built of 
plain solid unornamented construction, adapted 
strictly to the purposes here hinted at? Provide the 
facilities and cultivate the commodities, and the 
boats themselves will soon become so many floating 
market wagons. The owners of them or Lcokutaes 
will buy, on all the tide waters, and sell in our mar- 
ket here, for an advance that will pay freight and a 
small commission. No state in the Union enjoys such 
advantages, yet none is so grievously depressed—at 
a moment of more leisure we shall illustrate this as- 
sertion, and point out as well as we can, the causes 
of this depression. ‘The-better judgment and supe- 
rior sagacity of those to whom we address ourselves 
will discover the remedy— Will they apply it? 





¢#We have been requested by a member of the 
Committee of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road 
Company, who lately visited Mauch Chunck, to 
state that there is an error in the printed copy of 
their Report, which represents the chute at the ter- 
mination of this road near to the Lehigh river to be 
700 yards long—the actual length being 700 feet. 

Those Editors who have copied the report, will 
please correct this error. 





$#Capt. M‘Neat and Doctor Howarp, detailed 
by the War ~ ow to assist in the necessary 
surveys for the Rail-way to the Ohio, have arrived 
in this city with a view to commence their labours. 
‘The Directors of the company are pushing with in- 
dustry and the best judgment, every other measure 
necessary to the execution of the trust confided to 
them. ‘Their constituents may rely on their activi- 
ty, but they must not expect them to overlook the 
homely old maxim—* Sure bind, sure find.” 








CORDAGE. 
Mr. Skinner, Sowh Carolina, June 15, 1827. 


It is said in Charleston, that the southern plant- 


ers will find it difficult next year to obtain cordage i 


for their cotton. Sufficient is not likely to be had 
from Kentucky. Is there any way of accounting 
for this circumstance? Not, surely, in any deficien- 
cy of duty on foreign hemp. Be pleased to notice 
the fact. Yours, &c. AMPHICON, 


Togpacco Marker at Bremen. 


Extract of a letter from Balfour C. Bailey, merchant 
of Bremen, to Lewis Sutton, of Baltimore, dated 
April 23, 1>27. 

“Sir,—For three weeks past but little has been 
transpiring in the article, and at this moment Mary- 
land descriptions have depreciated fully 1 gts. per 
Ib. This decline is not attached to any particular 
sort, as all kinds, without exception, labour under a 
depreciating influence. Sales for the week were at 
auction, 41 bhds. Kentucky, at 6 13-16; 34 do. Ma- 
ryland, at 8 7-16; 39 do. at 10 3-16; and 7 do. Vir- 
gai, at 8 9-16 gts. per lb.—besides which, 20 hhds. 

aryland, and 15 do. Virginia, were sold privately. 

The imports of all sorts this week are very exten- 

sive, viz: 1835 hhds. and 40,000 lbs. stems, which 

increases our stocks.” 











N. B. In the currency of this country, a groat is 
valued as equal to one cent—which is the nearest 
calculation we can make; although 1-25, or one 
twenty-fifth part more, 72 groats being equal 75 cts. 
The nett amount of sales mentioned in the within 
letter, clear of all charges and deductions, will be 
something like the following, viz:—41 hhds. Ken- 
tucky, $3.51 per ewt.; 34 Maryland, $5.50 per ewt.; 
39 do. $7.184 per do.; 7 do. Virginia, $5.25 per do. 
—as the charges upon the low qualities and the 
high qualities are the same, except the commissions, 
which I believe are rated per cent. upon the sales. 

A FARM TO RENT. 

To be rented, a Farm containing about sixty acres, 
whereof twenty-five acres were set last spring in clo- 
ver—and seven acres are getting ready to be putin 
timothy; four miles from the city. A person who can 
come well recommended for good management and so- 
briety, will meet with good terms, and the stock, if re- 
quired, will be found. 

Eee _- 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 

Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Tosacco.—Our tobacco market has met no percepti- 
ble change since last week; a good deal has been sold 
at our furmer quotations. The last few days we have 
closed the sales of twenty or thirty hogsheads from St. 
Mary’s and Calvert counties—a part of H. Lyles’, of 
Calvert, are amongst the number, at $4.00 a 4.50. Bet- 
ter qualities are better prices. Inspected last week, at 
the three state warehouses, ending saturday, 790 hhds. 
—whole number inspected this year, 8329 hhds. 

Seconds, as in quality, $2.50 a 6.00—common crop, 
3.00 a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 a 
6.00—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 
10.00—Yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 
25,.00—Fine Virginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 
3-50—Kentucky, fine, 4.00 a 5.50--do. for wrapping, 
7.00 a 8.00. 

FLourn—Howard-st. $5.00—City mills, standard, 4.624 
@ 4.75—Susquehanna, $4.374 a 4.50—Corn Meat, per 
barrel, 2.75 @ 2.874--WHeat, best white, .90 @ .93— 
ordinary, good .85 a .90-—-inferior, .70 a 75—Corwn, .44 
@ .48—Rye, .55 @ .60—Oars, .4) a .43—Wuire Beans, 
1.25—Peas, .60--Crover seed, 4.00 a 4.50—Timorny, 
3.00—Baarrer, !.00—Fiaxseep, .90-—Corton, Virginia, 
9.00 a 11.0U—North Carolina, 9.00 @ 10.00—Louisiana, 
11.00 a 13.00—Upland, fair, 10.00 @ 11.00—Woot, coun- 
try, washed on the sheep’s back, 18.0u a 22.00—muixt 
do. 20.00.4 22.00—halt blood, 24.00 4 26.00—three- 
quarters, 28,00 a 30.0u—fuil blood, 30.00 a 35.00—f isa, 
Herrings, No. 1, p. bbl. 2.25 @ 2.50—Shad, in good or- 
der, 6.00 a 7.00—Mackerel, 4.5 a 5.50 a 6.00—Bacon, 
best hams, 9.00 a 10.00—hog around, 5.00 a 6.00—coun- 
try, 5.60—Wuuskey, in bhds. .29; in barrels 30.—Fea- 
THERS, .28 @ .29--Live Stock, beef on hoof, 5.00 a@ 5.50 
—Pork do. 4 4 4.50—Vcal—3.00—Lambs, do. 1.50 a 2.00. 
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AGRICULEVUAE. 





(From the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal.) 
ON THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF OXEN 
AND HORSES 
FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURS. 

This is a subject which has already occupied 
many pages of our jodrnal, but not in any degree 
in propoftion to its vital importance.- ‘The increase 
of manufactures produces an increase of the use of 
horse labour, and threatens a change in our habits 
and usages—a change which we think would be 
most disastrous, Whether the recent projects of 
canals, some: of which we apprehend, from what 
we know of this part of our country would be much 
better on paper than on terra firma, will effect any 
change in this#espect,we cannot say; but this we 
must believe, that New Epgiand, the whole of it, is 
deeply interested io preferring the ox to the horse, 
as an animal for labour. It is pretty well knowa 
that horses are chiefly employed in cultivation in 
England; but there have been always sensible men 
in that country,so crowded with population—so 
destitute of extensive pastures, and therefore less 
adapted to grazing, (except their sheep walks,) who 
have in all ages’ protested against cultivation by 
horses. 

Recently the question has been agitated in Ma- 
ryland, with’some zeal on both sides, and we have 
thought we could not render a more acceptable ser: 
viee to our readers, than by giving them the argu: 
ments of distinguished cultivators in England 


in every place: whereas the husbandman hath se- 
veral pastures to put his oxen in, when they come 
fro their warke; there the ox-ploughe is better. For 
an oxe may not endure his warke, to labour all 
daye, and than to be put to the commons, or before 
the herdinan, and to be sette in a foulde al nyghte 
without meate. But and he be put in a good pas- 
ture all ny glte, he will labour much of all the daye 
dayely. 

“And oxen wyl plowe in tough clay and upon 
hylly ground, whereas horses wy stand styll. And 
whereas is now suerall pastures, there the horse- 
plowe is better, for the horses may be teddered, or 
tyed, upon leys, balkes, or hades, whereas oxen may 
not be kept; and it is not used to tedder them, but 
in few places. And horses wy! go faster than oxen 
on even grounde or lighte grounde, and be quicker 
for carriage; but they be farre more costly to kepe 
in winter, for they must have bothe hey and corn 
to eate, and strawe for litter; they must be well 
shodde on all foure fete; and the gere that they 
shall drawe with is more costly than for the oxen, 
and shorter whyle it will last. And oxen wyll cat 
but straw and a lyttel hey, the whiche is not half 
the coste, that the horses must have, and they have 
no shoes as the horses have.’ - (But the practice is 
now changed as to this point, and the shoeing of 
oxen, though essentially necessary, is infinitely 
cheaper than that required for horses.) ‘And if any 
sorance come to the horse, or waxe old, broysed, 
or blynde, than he is lyttle worthe; and if any sor- 
ance come to an oxe, or he waxe olde, broysed, or 
blynde, he will sell for iis. and than he is manne’s 








this subject: not that they are new to us, bu 
the coincidence of opinion will have its deserved 


weight 
The principal argument of the advocates for cul- 


tivation by horses, in Maryland seems to be the su: } 


rior speed of the horse. Now this must proceed 

m an imperfect training of the cattle. ith us, 
our cattle will plough an acre of ground much bet- 
ter, and in as short a time as a pair of horses would 
do it, unless they can trot their horses in the plough. 
So they will get in a ten of hay in as short a time. 
On this topic we beg to introduce some extracts 
from English and Scotch writers, where all the pre 
judices are in favour of horses. ; 

“Few subjects have, of late years, more exercis- 
ed the ingenuity of theorists, and the attention of 
farmers, than the question concerning the superiori- 
ty of oxen to horses. The use of these animals, 
even under many impediments, has been persevered 
in for many ages, and will continue in every coun- 

where a breed of cattle exists which are active 
of themselves, and of a form and size well calculat- 
ed for labour. And in the ancient law work, deno- 
minated Fleta, (which is supposed to have been 
written about the time of Henry L.) we have indu- 
bitable evidence, not only that oxen were then com- 
monly used for the purposes of husbandry, but also 
of their superiority over horses. The author of 
that work states, Ist, that two oxen and two horses 
will plough as much in one day as four horses, 2dly, 
that in heavy land, oxen made a stronger draught;* 
Sdly, that a horse requires the sixth part of a 
bushel of oats per diem, whereas, for a whole week, 
three one half measures of oats (ten of which make 
a bushel,) are sufficient for an ox; lastly, that an 
old horse is of no value except for his skin, while 
an ox, after being past labour, will yield a good 
price when fattened.} 

“Equally strenuous in favour of these animals is 
the author of the ‘Boke of Husbandry, Judge Fitz 
herbert, who lived in the time of Henry VIII. ‘It 
is to be known,’ says he, ‘whether is better a plough 
of horses, or a mc of oxen, and therein me- 
seemeth ought to be made a distinction. For in 
somme places a horse plough is better, that is to say, 


t Ibid. s. 3. 





* Fleta, lib. ii. c. 73, s. 2. 
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meate, and as good or better than ever he was.— 
And the horse, when he dyeth, is but caryen. And 
therefore, meseemeth, all thinges considered, the 
| ploughe of oxen is much more profitable than the 
ploughe of horses.’* 
For the length of this extract from the learned 
judge, (who was himself a practical hushandmen, 
ead consequently has here given the result of many 
years experience,) its excellence, we trust, will be a 
sufficient apology; as when taken in connexion with 
the account of Fleta, it will present a striking re- 
cord, or document, of the superior utility of oxen 
over horses. In order, however, that this impor- 
tant subject may be placed in as clear a point of 
view as possible, we shall proceed to contrast the 
respective services of the two animals, supporting 
our remarks on modern data; though, probably, some 
of the preceding strictures may seem to render 
them unnecessary. And, when it is considered, 
that oxen, fit for grazing, are now of rare occur- 
rence, it becomes daily a question of greater mo- 
ment, particularly as it respects the supply of our 
navy. 
1. With regard to their original price, or cost. 

The prime cost of an ox, upon an average, is at 
least one half less than the price of a horse; hence 
it is obvious that an ox of the value of 71. or Sl. will 
perform the same quantity of work as a horse worth 
141. or 161. This is a circumstance of no small im- 
portance to a young farmer, to whom labouring cat 
tle are the most expensive part of his stock, as he 
can thus be enabled to branch out his capital into 
various useful channels. 

2. With respect to labour. 


By well known means the nature of the bull is 
tamed; and, when properly broken, the ox becomes 
as tractable, and may be trained to the plough or 
to draught as easily as horses, Of this we have 
numerous instances. Messrs. Culleys, of the coun 
y of Northumberland, enploy 150 oxen in the 

raught, which practice they have followed, with 
great success, for more than thirty years. The ani- 
mals are used singly in carts, and two in a plough, 
with cords, without a driver; and thus they perform 





* ‘Boke of Husbandry,” p. 78. Edit. 1767. 











their allotted work of pioughing, carrying corn 
dung, &c. in all respects as well as san lenses 
though not with equal celerity. The late Lord 
Kaimes states,* that Col. Pole, lately deceased, of 
Radburne, in Derbyshire, ploaghed as much ground 
with three oxen, as his neighbours did with four or 
five horses; feeding them in summer with grass, 
and in winte# with straw, when moderatel worked, 
or, when much worked, with hay or turnips. The 
late right honourable Edmund Burke, at his ground 
near Beaconsfield, in the county of Bucks, plough- 
poet me: per a A gp four oxen, while his 
neighbours performed the same work with ; 

noe ere “ ith an equal 

In ploughing and rolling, oxen are extremely use- 
ful. Horses are better in harrows, from their quick 
step, by which the pulverization of the soil is accele- 
rated: in harvest, likewise, when expedition is neces- 
sary, horses are preferable. In breaking up old 
turi-land, however, oxen are better in the plough, 
their motion being more steady than that of horses; 
the flag is less broken in turning over, which is a 
great advantage. For short carriages, as in cart- 
ing dung, turnips, &c. the advantage of using oxen 
must be very great; and they may occasionally be 
used in the plough, when the horses are sent for 
lime, or to market.} 

For the two following facts, which evince the su- 
periority of oxen, even under circumstances unfa- 
vourable to these animals, we are indebted to that 
enlightened agriculturist, Lord Somerville,j of whom 
we have aiready had occasion to make honourable 
meation. 

_At the last meeting, in 1803, of the Dublin So- 
ciety, bis lotdship was informed, by a spectator of 
undoubted veracity, that several ploughs were en= 
tered for the prizes given; and, to the surprise of 
every one, the oxen beat the horses in speed; they 
were worked in pairs only, without drivers. ‘These 
animals, he! states, were not selected from the 
breeds mosi esteemed for labour, but from the oxen 
of that country, 

Of the succeeding instance, Lord S. was himself 
an eye-witness. fn May, 1293, a meeting was held 
at Burnham Wyck, in the coutty of Essex, to award 
three prizes, which were given for the best plough- 
ing. Upwards of twenty ploughs started, three of 
which were each worked by three pair of oxen, 
without drivers. ‘These animals were bred on the 
estate, and of a sort which are deemed by no means 
well adapted to labour, the hore ploughs were 
picked teams. The difference of time in finishing 
the work allotted was, to the best of his lordship’s 
remembrance, about twelve or fourteen minutes 
between the average of the horse and ox teams; so 
that, supposing them to be an hour and an half 
longer in their day’s work, the difference in the 
time of rest will be, if any thing, in favour of the 
oxen; because animals which perspire by the tongue 
do not require the dressing and attention demanded 
by those whose perspiration escapes by the skin. 

The following is his lordship’s method of work- 
ing oxen; the animals are broken in at three years 
old, theif first half year’s work being easy. At six 
years old they are suld to graziers, and in eight 
months they come to Smithfield good beef. In the 
intervening period his work is done at the rate of 
about eighty acres of tillage to four oxen; and his 
twelve oxen, exclusive of his three-years old steers, 
will work thirty acres of land per week, when not 
employed in carrying lime or manure, which is ten 


* The Gentleman Farmer,” p. 30, 5th edit. 1802; an 
interesting and practical work on husbandry, to which 
we are indebted for some of the following hints and 
facts. 

t Sir John Sinclair’s Account of the Systems of Hus- 
bandry in Scotland, vol. i. p. 123, which contains nume- 
rous important facts rejative to the working of oxen. 


t Farmer’s Magazine,” vol. iv. p. $43. 
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acres per week jor each four oxen, or live acres lor 
each pair; that is, two acres per diem for four days 
in the week, for each team of four, allowing them 
two resting days. ‘Thus their daily labour is com- 
pleted in seven hours and a half, which gives them 
sixteen hours for rest. Lord S, remarks, that if 
they were allowed corn, ry would probably do 
more work; and, if they did less, he would not em- 
ploy them at all. He allows one horse for every 
100 acres of land, for extra work, and no larger 
number. 

Lastly. Before we conclude the present contrast, 
as it respects labour, we would observe, that oxen 
are barr wart to horses for steady draught, as they 
uniformly pull to their strength without variation; 
whereas the last mentioned animals are apt to ses 
on encountering the slightest resistance. And thong 
it is objected that oxen are unfit for draught in moun- 
tainous situations, yet, let it be recollected, that un- 
der such circumstances, no draught can well be used; 
and that the descending of steep hills is, in all re- 
spects, as dangerous to horses as to oxen. In ad- 
dition to the facts already stated, it may be added, 
that notwithstanding oxen have less air and spirit 
than a horse, their motion is not materially slower; 
and as the labours of husbandry are regular and 

rogressive, the step of these animals will be found 

ittle inferior to that of the horse. They are, in 
deed, reputed to be less expeditious for galloping 
or trotting; but repeated instances have occurred, 
where Sussex oxen have beaten horses at the plough 
in the deepest clay; and the Herefordshire breed 
is admitted to be superior to any otber in long jour- 
neys for conveying chalk,or other heavy substan- 
ces, over a hilly and flinty country road. In the 
porth of England, we understand that it is not an 
unfrequent occurrence, to see a light ox saddled, 
and briskly trotting along the road, dbedient to his 
rider’s voice: the Thenpechise cattle elso walk with 
uncommon speed; and, if four or five horses can 
till 100 acres of land, the same work might doubt- 
less be equally well performed by a similar num 
ber of the-Devonshire or Herefordshire breeds, pro- 
vided they were traine¢ and fed with a special view 
to speed, with the sapte care as horses. 


3. Comparative expense of keep and general savings. 


1. Oxen are easily sup- 1. Horses require to be 


more than compensat- 
ed the cost of keeping 
them, they are in prime 
order for fattening; and, 
when fit for sale, pro- 
duce to their owner a 
handsome sum, varying 
indeed according to the 
state of the markets, 
but ultimately bringing 
him a considerable clear 
profit. The same event 
will follow, if, through 
accident, the beast is 
lamed, or rendered un- 
fit for work. 


ble to spasms, farcy, 
glanders, foundering, 
cankers, and « host of 
diseases too numerous 
to be here specified, 
from all which oxen are 
exempted, (these ani- 
mals being subject to 
few diseases, except a 
scouring, or looseness, 
that reduces their va- 
lue;) while horses are, 
by sudden illness, or 
lameness, speedily di- 
minished in value, from 
forty to four guineas, 
and at length become 
food for dogs, their hide 
only being in any de- 
gree serviceable to man- 
kind 





ported, during the seve- 
rity of winter, on straw, 
turnips, and other vege- 
tables, of which a parti- 
cular detail will be giv- 
en, infra, chapter 3, sec. 
2. esides, as rumi- 
nating animals possess 
stronger digestive or- 

ans, every thing capa- 

le of affording nourish- 
ment is extracted from 
their food. 

2. Every day that oxen 
are employed, they earn 
more than their keep; 
while, if properly fed, 
they will require no 
other care. 


3. The gear necessary for 
a pair of oxen may be 
procured at a very mo- 
derate price. 


4. At the end of five, six, 
or seven years, during 
which they will have 


fed with hay, oats, or 
beans, articles which 
can only be purchased 
at a heavy expense.— 
"The digestive powers of 
a horse are weak, so 
that, upon an average, 
two-thirds more are ne- 
cessary for him than are 
required by an ox, in 
order to afford the same 
nourishment. 


2. A horse not only re- 
quires more stable at- 
tendance than’oxcen, but 
also often Exhausts the 
property of little fuar- 
mers, who exert them- 
selves in order to keep 
a fine team. 

8. ‘The barness of a team 
is,in general, an expen 
sive article, especially 
when the vanity of the 
owner induces him to 
have it decorated with 
paltry brazen  orna- 
ments. 

4. Horses become less 
valuable every year they 
are kept. They are lia- 


Another advantage arising from the keeping of 
oxen preferably to horses will be, the introduction 
of a more lenient conduct towards those useful ani- 
mals; and, as has been judiciously observed, in 
proportion as ox teams are used, they certainly di 
minish animal suffering; for no man will work his 
ox team so hard, or feed it so inadequately, as horse 
teams are sometimes worked and supported, merely 
with the view of gratifying a false vanity. 

The following comparative statement of the expense 
of keeping, management, §c. of horses and oxen, 
will probably elucidate the facts above attempted to 
be brought together. 

HORSE. 

Prime cost of a 

horse at 4 years 


ox. 
Prime cost of an 
ox at 3 years 


old, 130 0 old, 120 
Keep, shoeing, Keep, &c. for ten 
attendance, &c. years, at 101. 


for ten years, 106 0 


per annum, 
at 301 per ann. $00 0 

















L120 0 
$30 0 
Deduct the value Deduct the value 
of skin and car- of fat, 40 0 
rion, 3 ——— 
Total cost of an 
Total cost of ox, Lso 0 
horse, 4328 19 
Ditto of ox, 80 0 
Difference in fa- 
vour of the ox, 1.248 19 
VEGETATION. 


“Dicite: quandoquidem in molli consedimus herba; 
Et nune omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos, 
Nunc frondent silve, nunc formosissimus annus.” 
Vireit: Ecxoe: 2. 
An Inaugural Essay on the Vegetation of Plants—by 
Samuel Stuart Griffin, 4. B. of Virginia. 
Phoebe fave! Novus ingreditur tua Templa Sacerdos. 
TiBULLUS. 
(Concluded from p. 115.) 

The proper vessels are larger than the sap ves- 
sels; they serve for the secretion of the various 
juices and to preserve them unmingled with the 
general mass of humours. Hence juices of differ- 
ent natures, of very different colour and consistence, 
are found in the same vegetable, and frequently in 
the same organ. The sap, it appears, mounts to 
the leaves, and there by clabetation having under 
gone certain alterations, is changed into the succus 
proprius, or peculiar juice, which may be consider- 
ed as anaivgous to the blood of animals. The ves- 
sels containing this peculiar juice, Mr. Knight has 
traced running from the leaves into the cortical 





strata of the liber. The succus proprius flows from 


the leaves towards the roots of the plant; for if we 
make an incision, as instructed by Bell in the Man- 
chester Memoirs, 2d vol: more of the succus pro- 
prius flows from the side of*the wound which is 
next to the leaves and branches, than from the 
other side. When, too, a ligature surrounds a plant, 
a swelling appears above, but not below the liga- 
ture. 

The air vessels, or trachew, are formed of thin, 
narrow plates, spirally contorted. They run in a 
longitudinal direction, occupying every part of the 
plant except the bark. By stripping a young branch 
of its bark, and then drawing the two extremities 
of the bough in opposite directions, the spiral ap- 
pearance of these vessels is immediately seen.— 
From a supposition that they contained air only, 
these vessels have derived their name. But the re- 
searches of Reichel and Hedwig pave discovered 
that they serve for the conveyance of cértain juices 
as well as air. 

The medullary vessels are merely the cells con- 
stituting the medulla, or pith, which may be assimi- 
lated to the tela cellulosa of animals. These me- 
dullary vessels are never assembled in bundles. Ex- 
cept in elder and a few other plants, the pith is 
in small quantity, and its vessels pass off hori- 
zontally, like diverging rays, from the centre to- 
wards the circumference of the plant. In monoco- 
tyledonous plants, according to Desfontaines, they 
\do not form diverging rays; the pith is far more 
jabundant, and completely envelops the ligneous 
‘fibres, which are not formed in concentric strata, 
but are irregularly disposed, and more distant from 
each other, nearer to the centre of the plant than 
towards the circumference. 

The absorbent vessels appear to be very nume- 
rous in the radicles of plants, and on the surface of 
their leaves. Their office is to imbibe or take up 
whatever constitutes the food of the plant. Dr. 
Darwin considers the trachew, already described, 
as absorbents. 

The excretory vessels have been satisfactorily 
shewn to exist by Dr. Hales upon the surface of the 
trunk, branches, leaves and flowers. He found 
that a very considerable part of the moisture, ab- 
sorbed by the roots of plants, is perspired; and ex- 
periments, of a date more recent, attest that oxygen 
gas is excreted from the leaves of plants. Accord- 
ing to Humboldt, the liquids excreted from the roots 
of some plants, are injurious and even pernicious 
to other plants in their vicinity. “Sic leditur ave- 
na,” says he, “a serratula arvensi, Triticum ab Eri- 
gero Acri, Linum ab Euphorbia Peplo et Scabiosa ar- 
vensi, Polygonum Fagopyrum a spergula arvensi.”* 

The existence of secretory vessels cannot be 
questioned. Their office is to secrete juices of uti- 
lity in the economy of the vegetable. A glandular 
apparatus generally accompanies them. Phe utri- 
cles are the secreting vessels 

it has already been observed that the sap is the 
general humour of vegetables; that it mounts to 
the leaves, and that from it are secreted the proper 
juices. A knowledge, then, of those changes which 
the sap undergoes in the leaves, must reflect much 
light upon the nature of vegetation. We know that 
leaves exist long before they appear. They are 
completely formed in the bud, and rolled up for 
evolution many months before that spring in which 
they wre developed. The bud, then, is the “winter 
cradle” of the tender embryo, which is destined 
in due time to burst its folds and enjoy an enlarged 
existence. Anatomically viewed, the leaves are at- 
tached to the branches of plants by short foot-staiks. 
From these foot-stalks, or peduncles, a number of 
fibres issue, which ramify and inosculate with each 
other in every part of the leaf, forming a singular 
reticulated appearance. The whole leaf is covered 
with the epidermis of the plant. 








* See Von Uslar upon plants. 





¢ An expression of Linnzus. 
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In this epidermis Saussure has pointed out a 


variety of organs to which he has given the name 
of glands. These glands are respectively encom- 

assed by a small vess@l. Saussure has also traced 
a fine and delicate vessel running froin the extremi- 
ty of the gland, and communicating with its cir- 
cumambient vessel. 
we observe a beautiful flexus of vessels connected 
with the glands and their circumambient vessels. 
This network is the rete corticis of M. De Saussure 
Under the cortical net we discover the parenchyma 
of the leaf, through which vessels are distributed. 

No sooner has the sap arrived at the leaves than 
a great part of it is thrown off by transpiration. Dr. 
Hales found that a cabbage transmitted daily a 
quantity of moisture equal to about one half its 
weight. He also found that transpiration was pro- 
portional to the surface of the leaves, and that it 
almost ceased when the plant was stripped of its 
leaves. From the further researches of Dr. Hales, 
and those of other inquirers into nature, it is now 
established. that— 

Transpiration is, ceteris paribus, always in propor- 
tion to the surface of the leaves. 

It is diminished by cold and rain, and promoted 
by heat. 

It is very much advanced by the sun, and much 
diminished by his absence. 

It is always greater during the day than during 
the night. 

It is more considerable as the plant is more vi- 
gorous. 

Transpiration is performed chiefly by the upper 
surfaces of leaves, and may be nearly stopped by 
anointing the superior surface with oil. 

That the leaves of plants absorb moisture is evi- 
dent from the effect which the fall of dew, the de- 
scent of gentle showers, and even a little humidity 
have in giving vigour to their vegetation and re- 
cruiting their strength. M. Bonnét has shewn that 
leaves live for weeks when one of their surfaces is 
applied to water; and that they not only vegetate 
themselves, but even imbibe enough of water to 
support the vegetation of a whole branch and the 
leaves appertaining te it. The power of imbibing 
moisture he found to be very different in the two 
surfaces of the leaf. According to Bonnet, this pro- 

rty of imbibing moisture almost exclusively be- 
“ s to the pagina superior of trees and shrubs. 

hus we see that absorption is performed by 
very different organs from those which emit mois- 
ture; for these organs lie on different sides of the 
leaf. 
For the discovery that leaves have the property 
of absorbing carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, 
we are indebted to Dr. Priestley, whose name re- 
flects such lustre upon his country,:and fills so large 
a space in the literary world. This gas,as we learn 
from Saussure, is essential to vegetation; for plants 


will not continue to grow in air totally deprived of 


carbonic acid gas. 


That oxygen gas is emitted by the leaves of 


plants, we also derive from the celebrated Priest- 
ley; but for the explanation of this fact, we are in 
debted to Sennebier. Finding that no air is emitted 
by leaves plunged into water previously boiled, that 


water impregnated with the greatest quantity of 


carbonic acid gas, afforded most air; that no oxygen 
is yielded by water totally destitute of this gas; that 
the quantity of oxygen emitted is proportional to 
that of the carbonic acid gas contained in the wa- 
ter; that the property of yielding oxygen with 
leaves, is gradually lost by water impregnated with 
carbonic acid gas; that whenever this happens, all 


the carbonic acid gas has disappeared; and finding 


also that the property of emitting oxygen was re- 
stored by adding more carbonic acid gas—Senne- 
bier, from this concatenation of facts, has drawn the 
legitimate conclusion, that the oxygen gas emitted 
by the leaves of plants, depends upon the presence 


Beneath the bark of the leaf 


°f carbonic acid gas; that the leaves absorb car 
bonie acid gas, decompose it, retain the carbon and 
give out the oxygen. 

This decomposition of carbonic acid by the leaves 
takes place only in plants when exposed to the light 
of day. Light, then, acts as a chemical power, de- 
composing the water and carbonic acid absorbed by 
the plant. Such decomposition Sennebiér has prov- 
ed to take place in the parenchyma of the leaf; and 
Ingenhour, finding no oxygen emitted when the pe- 
culiar structure of the leaf is destroyed, but that the 
property of giving out oxygen continued when that 
structure remained, has demonstrated that the de- 
composition is performed by peculiar organs. 

Leaves, we find, absorb also oxygen gas. Plants 
will not vegetate unless oxygen gas or atmospheric 
air have access to their leaves. This truth is amply 
established by Ingenhour, who found that plants 
were killed by hydrogen, azote and carbonic acid 
gas, unless mixed with atmospheric air or oxygen 
gas. He also found that plants flourished in oxy- 
gen gas and in atmospheric air. This absorption of 
oxygen is carried on during the night. Thus we have 
seen that the leaves of plants perform at different 
times different operations. In the day they are emit- 
ting oxygen and absorbing carbonic acid gas: in the 
night they are absorbing oxygen and exhaling car- 
bonic acid gas, By this continual emission of oxy- 
gen in the day, nature’s God, who doth “the ravens 
feed, yea, providently caters for the sparrow,’ in 
cessantly repairs the loss which is sustained by res- 
piration and combustion, fermentation and putrefac- 
tion. The plant absorbs carbonic acid and exhales 
oxygen. Man, on the contrary, is vivified by vital 
air and emits carbonic acid. ‘The animal and ve- 
getable kingdoms, then, toil for each other; and by 
this truly admirable reciprocity of service, is always 
preserved that equilibrium which reigns throughout 
the constituent principles of the atmosphere. 

Plants, vegetating in the dark, exhibit a blanch- 
ed appearance; but when exposed to the light, 
they are robed in green. Unaided by the influ- 
ence of this luminous fluid, the vegetable world 
would no longer present those beautiful shades with 
which it is enriched. No more would bloom the 
polyanthus of unnumbered dyes, nor in the tulip 
race would beauty play her idle freaks. ‘To the in- 
fluence of light, vegetables are indebted not only 
for their colour, but also for their odour, their taste, 
their combustibility. their maturity, and the. resi- 
nous principle which they contain. Hence in south. 
ern climates, where the light is more pure, more 
constant, more intense, aromatic substances, resins, 
and volatile oils, are always to be found.f 

“L’organisation, le sentiment, le mouvement spon- 
tan2, la vie n’existent qu’a la surface de la terre and 
dans les lieux exposes a la lumi@re. On diroit que la 
Fable du Flambeau de Prometh@e 2toit expression 
Mune verit2 philosophique qui n'avoit point échapp2 
auz anciens. Sans la lumiéve la nature etoit sans vie, 
elle @toit morte and inanimze: un Dieu bienfaisant, 
en apportant la Lumiére, a repandu sur la surface de 
la Terre Vorganisation, le sentiment and la pensée.” 

Lavoisier 

We will now point our attention to those circum 
stances which are to be considered as the food of 
plants. This may appear a sort of retrograde, or 
unnatural movement, the progress of a plant being 
already traced to its fructification. The fact, how- 





* Shakspeare’s ‘As you Like it.” 

t ‘The glories of the American Flora,” says Pinker- 
ton, in terms equally elegant and correct, ‘‘the glories 
of the American Flora are principally confined to Virgi- 
nia and the southern states. It is here that the unfad- 
ing verdure of the wide savannas, the solemn magnifi- 
cence of the primeval forests, and the wild exuberance 
of the steaming swamps, offer to the astonished admi- 
ration of the botanist, every thing that by colour, by 
fragrance, and by form, can delight the senses and fix 
| the attention.” See Pinkerton’s Geography. 








ever, is, that while we observe in the productions 
of art a design, a commencement, and a completion; 
in nature we discover an uninterrupted circulation; 
and whatever goal we start from in running over 
the works of creation, if we take the natural course, 
we must be borne in a kind of circle and eventually 
return to the place from which we departed. What 

wer, for example, converts food into nutriment? 

shall be told, the principle of life in the being. 
But what supports the life or power? The food 
which the being receives. Whence comes vegeta- 
ble earth? From the decay of plants. Whence 
plants? From vegetable earth. Plants grow from 


seeds. 3 ce come seeds? They are the pro- 
duce of 
Asa able, then, is incapable of locomotion, 


it must consequently find within the narrow com- 
pass of the space which it occupies, every thing ne- 
cessary for its nutrition. This aliment of plants is 
derived from the air and soil. The celebrated ex- 
periment of Van Helmont clearly demonstrates that 
the earth merely serves to convey the proper quan- 
tity of water necessary for the future growth of the 
plant. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that plants extract their constituent principles from 
the earth. Why, let me ask, do we observe differ- 
ent principles in vegetables growing upon the same 
soil? In what manner are we to account for the 
growth of plants in pure water exclusively? Why 
do parasitical plants possess cep different 
from those vegetables on which they grow? And 
in what manner are we to explain the vegetation 
of lichens and mosses upon naked rocks and stones? 
The experiment of Van Helmont, to which I have 
alluded, is this: a willow of a certain weight was 
planted in an earthen vessel, containing a determi- 
nate quanéty of soil. This willow, for the space of 
five years, he watered with distilled water. At the 
end of thet period, having weighed the willow, he 
found it to have received a very considerable aug- 
mentation of weight, and the earth to have lost but 
little. Hence the conclusion is irresistible, that it 
was the water and not the earth which served fur 
the nutrition ef the plant. The. rapid and wide- 
spread advances, which have of late years been 
made in the science of chemistry, readily explain in 
what manner water serves as an alimentary princi- 
ple of vegetables. We now know that the above 
fluid, formerly ranked with air among the four ele- 
ments of nature, is compounded of oxygen and hy- 
drogen; or, in other words, that water is an oxide of 
hydrogen. This compound body, then, suffers a de- 
composition, when absorbed by the vegetable; the 
hydrogen becoming a principle of the vegetable, 
while the oxygen is partly thrown off by the vital 
forces, and partly applied to the production of ve- 

etable acids. Hence the analysis of a plant yields 

ydrogen as the most abundant element of its pro- 
ducts. Mucilage, oils and resins are padewy 
composed of hydrogen; and in plants subsisting on 
water and air, there is no source from which it can 
be drawn except from the decomposition of the 
water. 

The utility of the soil, then, consists principally 
in affording a support to the growing vegetable, and 
in conveying water to it more or less pure. “Elle 
ne l'est pas plus” says Chaptal, “que le placenta, qui 
par luiméme ne fournit rien ala vie del’ Enfant, mais 
qui prépare et dispose le sang de la mére & devenir 
une nairriture convendble; elle ne Vest pas plus que 
les divers reservoirs que la nature a places dans le 
corps de Vhomme pour conserver les diverses humeurs 
et les livrer au besoin.” ; 

The earthy and saline particles, occasionally 
found in the analysis of plants, seem not to be pe- 
culiar to their composition; as there are plants in 
which we searcely discover any, and others again 
which contain a great quantity of them. By the 
analysis of the Byssus Periza, and several other 
cryptogamic plants, particularly of the genus of 
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Fangi, we find no earth in their mixture; while in 
Hupnum Crista Castrensis, NNeckera Dentroides and 
Chara Vulgaris, we find it in great proportion."— 
Earths can obtain their admission into plants only 
in a state of solution, or at least suspended in water 
in a state of division as minute as if they had really 
been dissolved. 

For the fixed alkalies afforded by plants, we find 
it difficult to account, as their constituent principles 
have hitherto eluded the grasp of analysis. Kirwan 
regards them as formed by the elaboration of the 
vegetable powers. 

From the experiments of Ruckert, in Crell’s An- 
nals for 1788, it appears that plants v te much 
faster when growing in earth moisten ily with 
water impregnated with carbonic acid gas; and the 
observation of Sennebiér, that plants thus watered 
with carbonic acid, transpire a much greater quan- 
tity of oxygen, places it beyond the reach of doubt 
that the carbonic acid undergoes a decomposition, 
though so difficult to be accomplished by art, and 
that it is from this source that the carbonaceous 
matter of the vegetable is derived. Hence we are 


justified in regarding as an alimentary principle of 


vegetables, the carbonic acid dispersed in the at- 
mosphere,{ and from its superior gravity descend- 
ing to the earth. It is certainly the only clear foun- 
tain from which can be drawn the carbon of vege- 
tables growing in air and water. 

Dr. Percival, of Manchester, and Ruckert, have 
established by their experiments, that carbonic acid 
gas imbibed Me the roots of plants promotes their 
vegetation. Kirwan thinks that, by acting as a sti- 


_. mnulant, it assists the decomposition of water. The 
earbonic acid of the atmosphere may, then, be ab 


sorbed not only by the leaves of vegetables, but 
also be conveyed with the water absorbed by their 
roots. 

We have thus seen that water, moreor less im- 
pregnated with matter from the soil, is teken up by 
the roots; that carbonic acid is received immediate- 
ly from the atmosphere, or from the docemposition 
of the matters Contained in the earth; that from the 
commizxture of these substances is formed the sap, 
the nature of which is changed by the elaboration 
of the vegetuble. 

Vegetables, then, as subservient to the formation 
of their chemical products, perform the functions 
of absorption, perspiration, respiration and secre- 
tion. The first is carried on by vessels arising from 
the root, bark and leaves. ‘The second is princi. 
pally performed by the leaves. ‘The third is exem- 
plified in the emission of oxygen and absorption of 
carbonic acid by the leaves when exposed to the 
light. The funetion of secretion, by which the ve 
getable products are chiefly formed, is supposed to 
be conducted in the utricles, already described. 

According to Dr. Darwin, in the lates of plants 
a circulation is performed. ‘Through the centre of 
the leaf, from the base to the apex, we know that a 
large vessel shapes its course, which deals out 
branches that extend to very minute ramifications, 
freely anastomozing with each other. Dr. Darwin 
ingeniously supposes this large vessel to convey sap, 
and that it discharges the function of a pulmonary 
artery, by distributing the fluid over an extensive 
surface exposed to the atmosphere. From its ex- 
tremities, the fluid, changed in its composition, re- 
turns by vessels running along the inferior surface, 
and these, conjoining at the foot-stalk, pass perhaps 
to the utricles, or to other parts of the plant. 

The products, or proximate principles of vegeta- 











*See Von Uslar on Plants—Kirwan on Manures. 

} According to Dr. Hope, the atmosphere is composed 
of 22 parts of oxvgen, 77 parts of azote or nitrogen, 
and one part of carbonic acid. Chemists are at this mo- 
ment disputing whether the carbonic acid forms an es- 
sential ingredient, or whether it be adventitious. Doctor 
Hope adopts the latter opinion. 


bles, are mucilage, or gum, fecula, saccharine mat- 
ter, gluten, albumen, fixed oil, volatile oil, camphor, 
wax, resin, extract, caoutchouc, acids, tanin, colour- 
ing matter, and ligneous fibre. The ultimate ele 
ments of these different substances are carbon, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. From the proportional difference 
of these three principles, proceed the variety of ve- 
getable products; plants always yielding in the final 
stage of their analysis, carbonic acid and water. 

Plants, however, are not destined to perpetual 
life. We read, as it were, a law, imprinted in in- 
telligible characters on the face of all material 
things, that they shall be subject to continual 
change. The withering grass which whistles on 
the defenceless bank, the deciduous leaves which 
strew the sylvan walk, the flowery luxuriance of the 
mead which sooner or later droops and fades. All 
announce the instability of their nature; all pro 
claim that they are doomed to decay. 

So it is with man, that proud Jord of the creation, 
ana with those monuments by him erected to stretch 
beyond the narrow span of his own existence. 

Plants, in their decline and fall, sink to vegetable 
dust; but their seeds, bearing in them a principle of 
life, are evolved in the general wreck by the very 
principles which produce it; and thus, as one gene 
ration flits away, another springs into view. 

With man, the great drama of life is continually 
advancing. Age pursues the footsteps of age, and 
generation succeeds to generation. Our ancestors 
have walked the path, which their fathers had trac- 
ed before them; we have moved into their room, 
and now supply their places. We ourselves must 
resign to the advent of another race; who, in their 
turn, are aiso doomed to pass away, and give room 
to a new succession. Limits, however, are set to 
time, and all things will finally be as if they had 
never been. 

“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.” SHAKSPEARE. 





PRESERVATION OF CORN. 


To Farmers.—A writer in one of the Dover pa- 
pers states, that previous to planting his corn last 
year, he soaked it as he supposed in a solution of 
nitre, but found when must of the seed was in the 
ground, that through mistake he had use glauber 
salts. He planted four acres; the seed for two of 
which was in its natural state; that for the other 
two was soaked in water in which was dissolved one 
pound of the salts. Discovering his mistake, he of 
course felt a degree of anxiety as to the success of 
his crop. ‘The result was, that the seed that was 
thus soaked came up three or four days before the 
other, and was not injured by birds or worms, while 
one half of the hills on the other two acres required 
to be planted a second time. He then made seve- 
ral experiments. Some corn which had been thus 
leached was thrown to a hen, which made seven- 
teen unsuccessful efforts to swallow it. When mix- 
ed with other corn and exposed where the worms, 
squirrels, and birds could have access to it, he 
found that it remained untouched, while that 
which had not been thus prepared, was invariably 
destroyed. 





THE PLOUGH. 


This instrument has held the first place among 
the implements of agriculture in all ages. Noah cul- 
tivated the vine and made wine immediately after 
the flood, but it is supposed that grain was first cul- 
tivated on the banks of the Nile, in Egypt. The 
invention of the plough must have been nearly co- 
eval with the raising of grain. ‘The first plough,” 
says John, in his Biblical Archeology, was no- 





thing more than the stout limb of a tree, from which 


projected another shortened and pointed limb. ‘The 
further end of the Jong branch was fastened to the 
yoke, and a handle was added by which the plough 
might be guided.” Mr. Loffdon says the plough 
originally used was of the pick kind, and he gives 
a figure of one on an ancient medal dug up at Sy- 
racuse, which resembles a pick-axe. The letter A. 
(alpha) is supposed to have its shape from the 
plough; in the most ancient form of the Greek A. 
one branch (the beam) is twice as long as the other 
(the share.) Another ancient plough figure by Mr. 
Loudon is in the form of a sharp toed-boot; the 
holder (a female) has one band on the top of the 
boot and a beam is inserted a itile above the in- 
step. The instrument, now used for ploughing by 
the nations of the east, is similar to those of the an- 
cients. Mr. Loudon remarks, that the state of agri- 
culture and other arts, and of machinery, in the 
eastern countries was not materially different in the 
time of Moses, 3400 years ago, from what it is in 
the same countries at the present day. In Persia 
the lower part of the plough is a long wedge shap- 
ed thing, and the beam and handle are inserted in 
the top of this block; in some districts the driver 
stands on the wedge or shares. In Hindostan 
the ploughs are of the thick shape and are but 
little better than pointed sticks. The figures of 
some of them resemble the brush scythe of the 
American farmer, the blade being used for a share, 
and the handle for a beam—they are guided by a 
piece of wood attached to the beam near the share. 
The Hindoo ploughs merely scratch the earth, and 
to accomplish the work of pulverization, the plough 
age the operation from five to fifteen times.— 
The Chinese ploughs are simple, and some of them 
are drawn by women. 

The ancient Greek plough, described by Hesiod, 
consisted of three parts—a long block sharpened at 
the point; a draught pole attached obliquely to the 
upper part of the block, and extending to the yoke; 
and a plough tail to direct the implement, fastened 
in like manner, and extending back. A plough ofa 
similar construction is now used in Sicily The 
plough of the modern Greeks has a crooked share 
shaped like the claw of an anchor; it is only a con- 
tinuation of the sloping handle, which is large and 
strong. The most ancient plough used by the Ro- 
mans, was of the simplest form. In the days of Vir- 
gil this implement bad become more complicated 
and efficient. They had ploughs with and without 
mould-boards,; with and without couliers; with and 
without wheels; with broad and narrow pointed 
shares. ‘The beam was fastened to the yoke, like 
our cart-pole. ‘The Romans did not plough their 
lands in beds or ridges, as we do; but the cattle al- 
ways return in the same furrow. The plough com- 
monly used had no mould-board, and this may be 
remarked of the ploughs of most ancient, and some 
modern nations. 
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HORTICULTURE. 





(From the Philadelphia Album.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF SILK. 
By Doctor John T. Sharpless, of Philadelphia. 
(Concluded froin p. 117.) 

Mr. E. C. Genet, of Albany, in a letter to me on 
the subject, last summer, considers the drill from 
the seed or cutting decidedly the best. ‘They must 
be kept under constant irrigation, and if light, black, 
sandy mould, called heath soil, could be procured 
for a manure, the production of the best leaves 
would be almost inevitable. The slips should be 
about a foot and a half in length, and put down late 
in the fall after the ground has been deeply dug and 
manured. 

The tree is sometimes allowed to- grow to its full 





size of 15 or 20 feet. Most of the worms ever rais- 
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ed near this city, depended on such for nourishment, 
and they appeared to thrive well. No doubt, there- 
fore, can exist as to the quality of the food; but the 
object to be attained is to procure the largest quan- 
tity possible, from a given portion of ground. To 
institute, therefore, a comparison, is the best me- 
thod to decide on each system. Mr. Genet says, 
“one twentieth of an acre, planted with bushes not 
more than three years old, will supply 100,000 
worms, and will produce $0 pounds of silk; and if a 
whole acre be so planted, the product will be 600 
pounds, equal to 2,000,000 of animals. Forty thou- 
sand worms will consume one thousand pounds of 
leaves, easily supplied by fifty grown, or two hun- 
dred small trees, of two or three years old, and will 
produce twelve pounds of drawn silk.” Mr. Genet 
continues, “from my experience, mulberry trees, 
trimmed down every year near ‘o the ground, will 
yield more than if placed in order to grow to their 
full size. ‘The most correct calculation is, that fifty 
trees of twenty-five or thirty years old wili support 
40,000 worms, and will yield but 8 or 10 pounds of 
silk; whilst 100 trees, which occupy one acre of 
ground, can produce but 20 pounds.” Mr. Fitch 
says, ‘one acre of full grown trees, set a rod anda 
haif apart, will produce forty pounds of spun silk.” 
The necessity of engrafting also becomes an inte- 
resting question. Count Dondola considers the wild 
or unengrafted tree as bearing the most nutritious 
food; but he has not tested the matter completely, 
as almost all the trees in his country are engrafted; 
the artificial branches are also much shorter lived 
than the natural. 

The same writer says, the older a natural tree 
becomes, the more it improves, the leaves being 
smaller, and the worms eating it with wore avidity. 
He proceeds, “a wild tree that will yield 30 pounds 
of leaves, will afford a larger greeny of better 
silk, than a grafted tree that will bear 50 pounds. 
Fourteen and a haif pounds of wild leaves, weigh- 
ed, when just gathered, without assorting, will pro- 
duce a pound and a haif of cocoons; whilst 204 Ibs. 
of engrafted is requred. Seven and a half pounds 
of cocoons, fed on the wild tree, will give fourteen 
ounces avoirdupoise of exceedingly fine silk, and the 
same quantity from the cultivated tree will give but 
eleven ounces.” He does not speak particularly of 
trimming the bushes down in the shrubbery system, 
but it is presumable he means so by mentioning 
trees that afford but thirty pounds of leaves, and 
also remarks that, ‘21000 pounds of leaves, which 
will nett 1500 pounds of cocoons, can be given by 
732 trees, which can be raised on 2928 square feet 
ef land, allowing four square feet for each.” 

From all that has been said, it would appear that 
the bushes planted in rows, and kept to the height 
of five or six feet, grafted or unengrafted, are the 
best calculated to yield the largest quantity of the 
best silk. 

For further information on the mulberry, see La 
Maison Rustique; Technical Repository; Millar's 
Gardener’s Dictionary; Horticultural Transactions; 
Loudon’s Gardening; Manuel du Jardinier, &c. &c. 

To proceed with the manufacture of silk. After 
the thread has been reeled and dried, it is throwsted 
or twisted. ‘The object of this operation is, to more 
completely unite the different fibres of which it is 
composed; being flat, or nearly so, on the reel. 

Many very complicated machines have been in- 
vented for this purpose; but as it is impossible in a 
meré essay to go into a detail of every manipula- 
tion on this or any other section of the subject, I 
shall confine myself to an outline. It is first wound 
from the skein on to bobbins or spools; then by an 
arrangement somewhat similar to the spool of a 
spinning wheel with a flyer, which is rapidly turned 
by machinery, it is again unwound into a + tog re- 
ceiving a twist to the right or left hand, and of 
greater or lesser tightness, according to the fabric 
intended. It is sometimes left with this twist alone, 





to be manufactured; but when a strong thread is 
required, two threads thus twisted are placed toge- 
ther and turned in the contrary direction, producing 
a thread like a rope. This double or even treble 
thread is principally used as the warp of stuffs, 
whilst stocking silk 1s only yarn. 

It is now boiled in soft water, with a quantity of 
fine soap, say twenty or thirty pounds, according to 
the lightness of the colour intended for the dye, to 
the one hundred pounds of silk. The gum is thus 
dissolved; the fibres are almost incorporated with 
each other; the thread becomes much larger, softer 
and more pliable, whilst it loses nearly one-fourth 
of its weight. The silk is then beetled, or washed 
and beaten, to remove all the soap, as that sub. 
stance, however small the quantity, prevents the 
effect of the dyeing material. If the silk is to re- 
main while, this operation is repeated three times, 
but with a less quantity of soap. It is then exposed 
to the fumes of sulphur, and subjected to other pro- 
cesses, according to the purity of the colour intend- 
ed. As the use of the soap has in some instances in- 
jured the lustre of the thread, it has been proposed 
to use a weak solution of an alkali, as soda; but it 
does not dissolve the gum, which is necessary to 
enable the dye to take effect. 

Some kinds of silks are dyed in the thread, and 
others in the stuff, but the same principle holds 
good both in the practice and in the theory. The 
most rational explanation of the application of dyes, 
is, that an actual chemical connexion takes place 
between the colouring matter and.the fibre, by the 
intervention of a third substance, called a mordant. 
These are salts of various kinds, which are different 
according to the colour. 

‘the most common mordant is alum, which is 
made into a strong solution, and the silk, when to 
be alumed, is dipped in it cold. Salts of tin are 
someiimes used. 

As it would be useless to enter minutely into the 
manipulation of dyeing in this essay, | will merely 
give a general idea of the substances employed, and 
refer the more particular mquirer to Cooper on 
Dyeing; Macquer’s Art de la Teinture en Soie; 
Berthollet’s Elemens de l’Art de la Teinture; Ban- 
croft on Colours, Bergman on the Art of Dyeing, 
&e. &e. 

To produce the variety of red tints, cochineal, 
Brazil wood, madder, &c. are employed; but the 
first is most generally used, as giving the finest and 
most durable colour. ‘The different shades are pro- 
duced by adding galls, copperas, &c. to the dyeing 
mixtures, 

For blue, indigo is preferred; though logwood and 
Prussian blue are used. With indigo, no mordant 
is required. The blue vat, which is a mixture of 
indigo, potass, madder, bran, &c. being sufficient. 

For purple, or violet, a red is added to the blue 
ground. 

For green, a yellow is added to the blue ground, 
or substances to produce both tints are used toge- 
ther, as weld and logwood; and for yellow alone, 
weld, turmeric, fustic, &c. 

For black, alum is never employed. The princi- 
ple consists in adding « quantity of galls or sumac, 
to solutions af iron and its compounds, as copperas, 
which act on each other as in the productior of 
ink. A black may be produced by boiling the silk 
in a decoction of walnut rinds, then passing it 
through a strong dye of logwood; and lastly, if a 
good black be desired, it is dipped into a mixture 
of gall, copperas, and gum Arabic. The gum is 
nce aa washed out, and the air perfects the co- 
our.* 





*I before mentioned that boiling diminished the 
weight of silk by depriving it of its gum, but dyeing 
increases its weight in a great degree, in black, parti- 
cularly when the galls are used; from four to six ounces 
are added to the pound of sill 





Sometimes it is required to discharge colours and 
introduce new ones. ‘The principle consists in re- 
moving the mordant, and the colour will naturally 
escape. If this has been an alkali, as tartar or 
alum, a weak solution of an acid, as oil of vitriol, 
will neutralize it; but if a solution of tin has been 
used, an alkali is required. It may then be bleach- 
ed. If, however, the colour cannot be removed, it 
may be changed into a darker or mixed tint, of 
which the original colour is a constituent. 

The silk is now prepared for the loom, which pro- 
cess is varied to suit the article. It is first warped, 
or the chain is laid parallel, and equally tight, and 
then placed in the loom, after which the mechanical! 
operation is like that in cotton or wool. One thing 
is necessary to be known, that the dressing com- 
monly given to the other substances always injures 
silk. After weaving, the pressing and other prepa- 
rations must vary, according to the fabric. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


(From the National Intelligencer. ) 
ABSTRACT OF A PLAN OF A RAIL-ROAD, 
Peculiarly adapted to facilitate the operations of the 

mail, with an estimate of the cost of one between the 
City of Washington and the City of New Orleans, 
in a letter from Rosext Mics, Engineer and Ar- 
chitect, to the Post Master General of the United 





Dear Sir, Columbia, S. C. December 16, 1826. 


I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favour of the 4th instant, covering the infor- 
mation requested of your Department, and, accord- 
ing to promise, transmit you the enclosed paper, on 
the subject of a rail-road peculiarly adapted for fa- 
cilitating the transportation of the mail; and rest un- 
der the that it will meet with your favourable 
consideration and approval. 

Very respectfully, dear sir, I salute you, 
ROBERT MILLS. 
Jous McLean, Ese. 
Postmaster General of the U. States, 
City of Washington. 


The Postmaster General of the U. States: 

Sirn—The subject to which | would now take the 
liberty of calling your attention, is one in which the 
department over which you preside is particularly 
interested, and, from this circumstance, every part 
of the union—I allude to the operations of the 
Mail, in its safe and rapid transmission from place 
to place. 

From the nature of my professional pursuits, [ 
have had frequent opportunities of noticing the 
modus operand: in transmitting the mail, the delays 
to which it is subject, and its unavoiduble exposure 
to the hand of the depredator. 

The importance of rectifying these defects has 
often been acknowledged, and various plans sug- 
gested to effect it, but, as they all required, as a 
prerequisite, the construction of good firm roads, 
insuperable difficulties, on the ground of expense, 
intervened to cause them to be laid aside. Besides, 
were even such roads constructed, they would still 
be defective, as little increase of speed, beyond what 
is now obtained, would result from them. But the 
establishment ofa permanent road to New Orleans, 
from the City of Washington, will probably never 
be realized, at least in our day, the expense of such 
a road being beyond any available means in the 
hands of the Government; the inquiry therefore is, 
what practicable plan of road can be devised, 
suitable for the transportation of the Mail, and 
which will ensure safety, with the degree of despatch 
necessary for the occasion? 

The safe and rapid conveyance of the public mail 
is of the utmost moment to the public interests; for 
so small a matter (abstractly considered) there is 
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not a more powerful agent; though its operations | 
are silent and unobtrusive, its influences are widely 
felt, and tend most effectually to secure the liberty 
and happiness of the country, by becoming the me- 
dium of intelligence to the whole community. 
Viewed in this interesting light, no attention that 
can be bestowed upon it, or expense incurred to im- 
prove its powers of locomotion, (if we may so speak,) 
ought to be considered too great, or beyond its 
deserts. ; 
Rail-roads are unquestionably the most efficient, 
economical, and practicable mode of accomplish- 
ing the object of our inquiry. Carriages moving 
upon a road of this kind, bear the nearest analogy 
to a body impelled on the smooth surface of ice, 
where the velocity given by a small power is im- 


mense; what the rails want in smoothness being) 


compensated for by the use of the wheels. 

The rapid increase of these roads in England, 
leads us to anticipate their early adoption into the 
United States, and truly there isne country in the 
world where their introduction would be attended 


with such incalculable and increasing advantages | 
asin this. Such is the enterprising spirit of our 


citizens, that it would create little surprise, if, in 
less than ten years, we should witness roads of this | 
description traversing our bills, climbing our moun-| 
tains, and bringing in the wealth of the west, to! 
reward the industry of those cities, on the eastern | 
side of the mountains, which shall have effected 
these splendid works Happy is it for our country 
that this system of improvement has been so early 
substituted for that of canals. What an honour will 
redound to that city which shall first accomplish the 
great work of throwing a chain of connection like 
this, between the east and west! Every city on 


this side of the Allegany mountains can now by this 
means partake of the commerce of the western 
world; and, truly, the trade of this region will prove 
more than enough to satisfy all. 

Let us now proceed to examine that peculiar| 



















The small force necessary to propel a carriage on 
this rail-way, would enable a man alone to do it, and 
with great ease to himself, as he might work the 
wheels in a manner similar to one rowing a boat: 
(the power of a man being as 1 to 6 of that of a 
horse, he could move near 4000 pounds.) It has 
been remarked by an eminent engineer in England, 
(Mr. Tredgold) that this single rail-way will be 
found, by far, superior to any other for the convey- 
ance of the mails, and those light carriages of which 
y ary is the principle object; because it is evident 
that a road for such carriages must be raised so as 
to remove the possibility of overrunning people, or 
dashing against other vehicles. Carriages running 
smoothly and rapidly with a small moving power, 
cannot be checked suddenly, and they admit of no 
change of direction, but were a rail-way elevated 
eight or ten feet above the common road, these ac- 
cidents could not take place, except through neg- 
ject; the paésengers would not be raised much 
higher than the top of a common coach, and in a 
Sr carriage, which could not possibly over- 


form of rail-way which adapts itself so well (both 
on account of its economy and capacity to admit of 
great speed in travelling) for the transportation of 
the Mail. 

This rail-way differs entirely from those commo 
ly used. It consists of a single in place of a doubl 
rail, raised at least 3 feet above the ground, and 
supported by pillars or posts placed at an average 
distance of about 9 feet, ifof iron, and 15 feet if of 
wood. The carriage (supported by two wheels,) 
consists of two receptacles, or boxes, suspended 
on each side of the rail by an iron or wood frame; 
the wheels (about 30 inches in diameter) are placed 
in the same line on the rail, the face of the rims 
made concave and fitted to the convex surface of 
the rail; the centre of gravity of the carriage, whe- 
ther loaded or empty, is so far below the upper 
ledge of the rail, that the receptacles hang in equi- 
|librium, (though provision is made to obviate any 
\difficulty that may arise on this head) and will bear 
|a considerable inequality of load without any incon- 
venience, even two to one, owing to the little change 
of fulcrum, from the breadth of the rail, which is 
about four inches. 

This rail-way is subject to less lateral friction 
than even the edge rails, and, being raised higher 
above the ground, is not so liable to be covered with 
dust, or any extraneous matter likely to affect the 
motion of the carriages. Its advantages are great 
in another way: for, where the surface of the coun- 
try undulates considerably, a railway of this kind 
may be made without cutting to level the surface, 
except so far as is necessary to make a path that a 
horse can travel in; (provided horse-power is to be 
used.) When horses are employed, a track rope is 
required, which enables them to draw without ma- 
terial alteration of the angle of draught, while the 
weight of the rope serves as a spring to regulate the 
variable exertions of the horse. 

The annexed drawing exhibits a view of this road- 
way with its carriage in operation. 









A road of this kind would be more free from in- 
terruptions than any other, and a velocity sufficient 
for any useful purpose, may be obtained at a small 


expense of power. As to the circumstance of the 
single rail dividing the carriage into two parts, that 
would most likely be esteemed a recommendation. 
Several of these rail-ways are now in successful 
operation in England. ‘Their economy of construc 
tion, and capacity for transporting heavy burthens, 
are such, that little doubt exists that they will 
come into extensive use as roads of business, also. 
The calculations made in relation to the effect pro- 
duced on these roads, compared with that on double 
rail-ways, go to prove that the single rail way will 
carry most weight, in proportion to the number of 
wheels employed. 

We will now proceed to consider briefly— 

ist. The most economical mode of constructing 
this road. 2d. The expense of its execution per 





mile, and cost of one upon this plan from Wash- 
ington to New Orleans. $d. The expense now in- 
curred in transporting the mail, compared with 
what it would be subject to on the plan proposed. 








4th. The time now employed in conveying the mail 
from Washington to New Orleans, compared with 
the time it would take to transport it on the rail- 
road. And 5th, The revenue which this road could 
be made to yield. 

'FIRST.—THE PLAN. 

Many circumstances combine to point out the 
expediency of forming this rail-way of wood. The 
plan of its construction is favourable to its preserva- 
tion from decay, its economy is evident, and it is 
easily kept in repair ata very trifling expense. We 
will take it for granted, that our rail-way would be 
constructed of wood. 

SECOND.—THE EXPENSE. 


The timber necessary for the rails, supports, 
and braces, will cost on an average per mile, 


about $400 00 
Preparing and putting up the same, 400 00 
Opening and making up the track road, 200 00 


Contingent expenses for tunnels, bridges, &c.300 00 


Cost of one mile of this road, $1300 00 
If the top of the wooden rail is cased with 
iron, (where the wheels of the carriage 
run,) then add 900 00 
Cost of one mile of road with iron edge, $2,200 00 


New Orleans is distant from Washington, in the 
nearest jine which this road would run, about 1050 
miles. 

Then 1050 miles x $1,300 00 $1,365,000 00 

And 1050 miles x $2,200 00 $2,310,000 00 

So that the total cost of this rail-road of wood en- 
tire, from Washington to New Orleans, would be 
but $1,365,000; and with an iron edge laid on the 
wooden rail, (for the whee:s to run on,) $2,310,000. 

THIRD.—COST OF TRANSPORTATION, 


The cost of transporting a daily mail from the 
City of Washington to New Orleans, is 
now about 
To transport a daily mail between these 
two places on the proposed rail-road, 
will (as we sha!l prove hereafter) cost 
the Government nothing. 


$96,000 00 


0 00 


Difference, $96,000 00 


We will now shew in what manner the mail may 
be carried free of expense to the Government. 

The annual expenses of a stage coach and team 
of four horses, amount to $800. The work perform- 
ed by this team (the space travelled over) never ex- 
ceeds 25 miles a day. It, therefore, would require 
at least thirty horses to supply 100 miles of road 
where a daily mail is carried. 

Now, on the rail-way, for the same distance, the 
number of horses need never exceed four, (nay, 
we have already shewn that horses might be dis- 
pensed with altogether on this road, and the dri- 
ver be constituted the moving power of the car- 
riage.) 

But we will take it for granted that horse power 
is used to propel the carriages; the expense, then, 
that mail contractors would incur, in a distance, say 
of 100 miles of this road, will not exceed four dol- 
lars, now one passenger, at only four cents per mile, 
would pay this sum. But the travelling on a road 
of this nature, will, in time, be very considerable: 
allowing now, however, only 10 or 12 passengers to 
be the average number daily, (which is certainly a 
small average,) the profits of the contractor for 100 
miles of road, would then amount to the enormous 
sum of 16,000 dollars annually. The presumption 
is rather that the contractor will be required to pay 
a toll, in proportion to the number of passengers he 
carries on this road, for the privilege of using it; 
(this we shall notice hereafter.) When horses are 


used on a rail-road, and great speed is required, it is 
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important to be well acquainted with the natural 

wers of these animals, under different circumstan- 
ces of velocity; let us, therefore, take a brief review, 
of this part of the subject. 

The average power of a horse unloaded is equal to 
250 pounds; the maximum of useful effect is, how- 
ever, only half of this, or 125 pounds. A good horse 
unloaded, cannot, without injury to himself, travel 
more than 6 hours a day, at the rate of 6 miles an 
hour; consequently, 3 miles per hour must be the 
velocity corresponding to the maximum of effect, 
when the time of labour is 6 hours. In the ratio of 
increase of speed, must, then, always be the reduc- 
tion of time of working—if the hours are lengthened, 
the velocity must be reduced in proportion. 


The annexed table exhibits the ratio of this graduation. 





When the duration of), , |, |. L ea | 
boracrag 5 [t b-fe n.|s »-|¢ bls h.|6 ha? a. [oem 
The maximum veloci- 
ty unloaded in miles 
per hour, is 


14,7 |10.4| 8.5 5.5 |5.21) 4.6 





But half the above must be the maximum velo- 
city. It is, also, important, in the use of horse pow- 
er, to be able to determine the proportion of work 
that should be done when the time of labour is 
shortened. 

The best division of the labour of horses, for heavy 
carriages is as follows: To divide the road into 
stages of 9 miles each, when the day’s work is 6 
hours, and to work the horses 3 hours, with an in- 
terval of 6 hours between that and the next 3 hours’ 
labour. When the duration of labour is 6 hours, it 
has been shewn that the maximum velocity will be 
8 miles per hour. Whatever greater degree of ve- 
locity than this is obtained, must be at an additional 
expense, (which is always inversely as the product of 
the velocity by the duration of the labour.) As 
soon, therefore, as the speed exceeds 44 miles per 
hour, there is a decided advantage in shortening the 
duration of labour, in preference to reducing the 
quantity of draught. Stage proprietors act upon 
this principle They find it more profitable some- 
times to double the quantity of labour here assigned 
to a horse, though they are aware that, in so doing, 
they will destroy the animal in three or four years. 
But in a large business, stage proprietors do not he 
sitate sacrificing one third of their stock of horses 
every year on this account; for the difference be- 
tween the interest that will return the excess of ¢a- 
pital expended in the purchase of the first horses, 
and the annual expense of keeping a great number, 
is too great for them to hesitate to make the sacri- 
fice. This is a melancholy truth; may we not hope, 
however, observes a writer on the subject, that rail- 
roads will, in some degree, lessen the evil and di 
minish the quantity of animal torture? 


FOURTH.—TIME. 


The time at present occupied in transporting the 
mail from the City of Washington to New Orleans, 
is equal to twenty-six days. By the proposed rail- 
road, and allowing the average rate of travelling to 
be only siz miles an hour, the time necessary to go 
this distance would not exceed eight days. At eight 
miles an hour, six days would suffice: and if the case 
was urgent, it would be possible to accomplish the 
rout in four days, (the nights inclusive.) 

The actual rate at which some of the quick coach- 
es travel, is ten miles an hour. The stages to the 
North, where there is much competition, average 
nine miles an hour. A coach, with its load of bag- 
gage and passengers, weighs about 3000 lbs. the 
average day’s work of four coach horses is 134 tons, 
drawn one mile, or 3 3-8 tons per horse, drawn one 
mile—which is about equal to the extreme power of 
a horse at that speed upon a good level turnpike 
road. From this should be deducted the loss of ef 
fect in ascending hills, heavy roads, &c. which makes 





the actual labour performed by such horse average 
more than the maximum labour. The consequences 
are well known. On a level rail-road, one horse 
will draw 12 or 14 tons, and upwards, including the 
weight of the wagon, at the rate of two and a half 
miles per hour. If we assume the velocity of eight 
miles per hour for our carriage, we could make its 
load * vot times that of the present coaches, and 
yet require but the power of one horse to propel it. 
FIFTH.—REVENUE. 


We have shown, under the 3d head, what the 
cost now is of transporting the mail from Washington 
to New Orleans. This expense, as it will be saved 
to the Government, properly belongs to the head of 
Revenue to the road: we shall therefore assume it as 
such, and carry it to this account in full $96,000 
The revenue arising from the transit of 

passengers beyond the profits allowed 

to mail contractors, may be estimated 
at $60,000 


Total amount of Revenue $156,000 


Sixty thousand dollars must be considered a mo- 
derate charge of toll on this road for passengers, as 
it is the aggregate of a little more than # of a cent 
on each person per mile, and supposes but ten pas- 
seagers per day. If we allow an average of twelve 
passengers each way, and charge one cent per 
mile on each, or ten dollars through, then (twelve 
each way,) twenty-four passengers, at ten dollars, 
equal $240, by 365 days, (the vear) equal $87,600 
per annum. One cent per mile is certainly a very 
low toll, as one cent more will pay the coach pro- 
prietor his profit; so that the stage fare of each pas- 
senger from Washington to New Orleans, would 
not amount to more than twenty dollars, (1-5 of what 
it is now.) 

From this exhibit, it is very evident that ample 
means will be provided from the tolls, &c. of this road, 
not only to pay the interest on the largest capital 
required to execute the work, but every contingent 
expense for repairs, superintendents, &c. besides re- 
serving a sinking fund, either to extinguish the ori- 
ginal debt, or provide for the construction of another 
road alongside, and for lateral branch roads, 

But, independent of all pecuniary advantages 
arising from this source, the political and commercial 
benefits that would be derived to the whole country, 
from the rapid, safe, and certain transportation of the 
mail, are incalculable. I need not occupy time in 
reviewing these, as they will be evident, sir, to your 
mind at a glance. 

Before closing this rapid sketch of our subject, 
we will, for the purpose of shewing the practical 
operations of this road, locate its line, and give the 
time of arrival af, and departure of the mails from, 
particular points, 


LOCATION OF THE ROAD. 


Regarding this road as a national object, policy 
dictates the propriety of locating it where it would 
intersect as many of the seats of government of the 
states as practicable: assuming this to be the route 
of the road, (which will be found to deviate but 
little from a-line embracing the shortest distance 
from the city of Washington to New Orleans;) then 
the mail leaving Washington on Monday morning, 
at 12 o’clock, would reach Richmond at 4 A. M on 
Tuesday—leaving Richmond at 5 A. M. arrive at 
Raleigh by 2 A. MM. on Wednesday—leaving Raleigh 
at S$ A. M. arrive in Columbia at 7 A. M. on Thurs- 
day—leaving Columbia at 8 A. M. arrive at Mil- 
ledgeville at 5 A. M. on Friday—leaving Milledgeville 
at 6 A. M. arrive at Coosau or Tallapoosa at 5 A. M. on 
Saturday, leaving Coosau or Tallapoosa, at 6 A. M. ar- 
rive at JV. Orleans at 4 P. M. on Sunday, the sixth day. 

The total length of this road is estimated at 1,050 
miles; the present distance (which is very circuitous 
in many places) is laid down at 1,143 miles, namely; 





From the City of Washington to Fredericksbu'g 


57 miles. 

Richmond 66 
Raleigh 165 
Columbia 219 
Milledgeville 168 
Tallapoosa 200 
New Orleans 268 

Total miles 1143 

From the peculiar construction of this rail-way 
it admits of overcoming many difficulties which a 
road confined to the undulations of the country must 
be subject to. It is capable of rising and falling to 
suit any local circumstances, whether originating 
out of the intersection of a town, city, public high- 
way, valley, hill, or river. Where the carriage de- 
scends to the ground, (for instance in a town,) it is 
provided with truck wheels, to enable it to be rolled 
along the pavement, connecting the two sections of 
the rail-way; whcre a public road crosses, or the 
point of change in the direction of the travelling oc- 
curs, the same plan can be pursued, or (with refer- 
ence to the first,) the rail may be elevated high 
enough to admit of carriages passing under it. 

But it is not requisite here to enter into any de- 
tails of this nature—suifableness of this plan of road, 
to the object in view, is the fact most important 
first to establish. This, I hope, (after what has 
been advanced,) is satisfactorily proved. 

With sentiments of the highest respect, I have 
the honour, sir, to salute you. 

ROBERT MILLS, 
Engineer and Architect. 


Columbia, S. C. Dec. 16th, 1826. 











LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the Literary Gazette.) 
THE SISTERS. 
They grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition: 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 
So with two seeming bodies but one heart. 
Shakspeare. 
I saw them when their bud of life 
Was slowly opening into flower, 
Before a cloud of care or strife 
Had burst above their natal bower,— 
Ere this world’s blight had marred a grace 
That mantled o’er each sparkling face. 


What were they then? Two twinkling stars— 
The youngest of an April sky— 

Far, far from earth and earth born jars, 
Together shining peacefully ,— 

Now borrowing, now dispensing light, 

Radiant as hope, and calm as bright! 


What were they then? Two limpid streams 
Through Life’s green vale in beauty gliding, 
Mingling like half-forgotten dreams; — 
Now ’neath the gloom of willows hiding, 
Now dancing o’er the turf away, 
In playful waves and glittering spray. . 


I see them as I saw them then, 
With careless brows and laughing eyes; 
They flash upon my soul again 
With all their infant witcheries,— 
Two gladsome spirits, sent on earth 
As envoys from the muse of mirth! 


Such Fancy’s dreams—but never more 
May Fancy with such dreams be fed; 
Those buds have withered to their core, 
Before their leaves had time to spread, — 
Those stars are fallen from on high— 
Those twin bright streams for ever dry! 
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Whilst Spring was gladdening all the skies, 
Mid blooming flowers and sunny weather, 
Death came to them, in gentlest guise, 
And smote them, in his love, together: 
To concert thus they lived and died, 
And still lie shambering side by side. 
March #7, 1827. Avaric A. Watts. 





SPORTING OLIO. 





[¢# In an early subsequent number we shall take 
a more critical notice of the “Saoorer’s Manuva,” 
just published by Carey, Lea & Carey, of Philadel. 
phia. From this excellent Manual we have only 
room now for the following:] 

GUN-POWDER. 

Who was the inventor, and when the discovery of 
gun-powder was made, are both matters of great 
uncertainty and dispute-—Schwartz, by many, has 
heen supposed to have discovered this composi- 
tion, in the early part of the fourteenth century, and 
the great probability is, that he was the first Euro- 

ean who acquired the art; there can be but little 
doubt, that it was used in the East Indies, many 
centuries before it was known in Europe. The 
sportsman has, however, but little to do with the 
history; and those who are anxious to be better in- 
formed on the subject, are referred to Bishop Wat- 
son’s Chemical Essays, and Dr. Rees’ Encyclope- 
dia; in both of which the subject is treated scienti- 
fically and historically. 

Sporting powder, is said to be composed of six 
arts of nitre, one of sulphur, and one of charcoal. 
fhese proportions are varied by different manufac- 

turers, and sometimes other ingredients are intro- 
duced. Every manufacturer bas his own particular 
method, both as to the proportion of ingredients, 
and the manner of compounding them. Powder 
will always lose its strength, when suffered to be- 
come damp, and this will accouat for powder vary- 
ing so much as it frequently does. 1 have used 
powder, on @ fine day, that was excellent, and on 
using the same in a few days alter, have found it 
almost worthiess, in consequence of having been, 
in the interim, improperly jeft ia a damp place. If 
powder, well dried, be left for a few hours in a damp 
situation, it will be found to increase in weight, from 
absorbing the moisture of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. For this reason, powder should be kept in 
the driest situation, and | would recommend the 
shooter, always to dry it before he goes out: this 
can be done by exposing it for a few minutes 
to the sun, or by spreading it on a warm plate; by 
so doing, the increase of strength will be astonish- 
ing. It often happens, that the manufacturer is cen- 
sured, when the negligence of the shooter is the 
only cause of deficiency in the powder. Powder 
also loses its strength by age, particularly so, if the 
canister be net occasionally shook. Philosophers 
have not, as yet, been able to explain satisfactorily 
the principle on which pewder propels the charge, 
for it is not certain that it does not act in every di- 
rection alike, though some detonating powders act 
only in one direction. It has been supposed, that a 
fluid of an elastic nature, is generated at the ex- 
plosion, by which the shot is driven out of the bar- 
rel; other hypothesis have been advancéd on the 
subject, none of which are necessary to be discuss 

ed in a work of this kind—we are well ascertained 
of the effect, and the cause, we must leave with 
whe have leisure and ability for philosophical 






ito be good, should be quick, strong, free 
urity,and not liable to attract moisture 


from the atmosphere. The general method of try- 
ing the purity of powder, is by burning it on clean 
white paper; two or three small heaps are made, 
near each other, and one of them is fired; if the 





smoke rises perpendicularly and there be no fecu- 
lent matter left on the paper, nor the other heaps 
fired, it is considered as evidence that the ingredi- 
ents have been of a good quality and well com- 
pounded. If, however, the other heaps are fired, 
the paper burnt, or a dirty residuum left, it may be 
supposed that the nitre was impure, that the char- 
oul wae not completely pulverized, or the whole of 
them were not well incorporated together. It is re- 
markable that powder will vary in its proof at dif- 
ferent times of the day, and from what cause we 
know not, in truth, notwithstanding it has been in 
use for four hundred years, we are still but partial- 
ly acquainted with the nature and properties of this 
article. Several methods of proving, or trying the 
strength of powder, have been adopted; but with 
the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Dupont’s Eprovette, 
none of them can be relied on for much accuracy, 
when used for fine powder. The mortar is very 
uncertain, and the spring eprovette is worse than 
useless, and should be abolished. 


CD FARMS. 


Bartimore, Faipay, Juty 6, 1827. 











¢* Contrary to our anticipations when the last 
number of the Farmer went to press, the weather 
has proved, during the last week very favourable for 
harvesting, and we may hope that the grain crops 
will have been saved in tine order; and most happy 
should we be to have reason to hope also that the 
prices may be as high as the grain 1s excellent. 





¢# It is gratifying to see and to hear of numer- 
ous essays in many different parts of the country, 
towards the culture of silk, all of which have suc- 
ceeded to admiration—It being manifest that our 
climate is particularly well adapted to the health 
and the functions of the silk worm, and that the ele- 
gaut product of his labours is of the finest quality, 
the next thing will be to begin at once to establish 
large plantations of the mulberry. ‘This measure is 
of first necessity, it lies at the bottom of the system 
which is to suve millions now exported for an article 
which we are ready, with the least degree of capital 
and skill, and with little and light labour to produce 
for ourselves. 

A Chester paper says, “experiments upon a limit- 
ed scale are making in the neighbourhood for rear- 
ing silk worms. Mr. H. T. Jeiferis in this borough, 
fed almost two thousand. ‘They came to periection 
last week and spun their cocoons. We raised a 
few last year, but those of Mr. J. seem to us much 
larger. One of them measured $4 inches, and 
weighed 2 dwts. 9 grs. equal to 57 grs. A large 
number were from $ to $4 inches in length, and a 
few had began to spin, larger than the first mention- 
ed. Is not the size extraordinary?” 





¢# The days in October for holding our next 
Cattle Show will be announced in the next Ame- 
rican Farmer. The place has been already de- 
signated. It is but a pleasant walk of fifteen mi- 
nutes from the heart of the city, at M*Pherson’s 
tavern, on Carroll’s Point—as pleasant and beauti- 
ful a spot as water and shade can make. 


FOR SALE, 

A fine high spirited Jacaass, six years old, imported 
from South-America, remarkable for vigour, and the 
qualities of his stock—He will be sold for cash, on 
reasonable terms, if applied for within two weeks—or 
will be exchanged for a thorough bred Mare and Colt, 
The Mare must be of good size, and clear pedigree— 
not more than ten years old, and either not now in 
foal, or if in foal, by a thorough bred horse. For other 
particulars, inquire of the Editor of the American Far- 
mer. 





EASTMAN’S PATENT CYLINDRICAL 
STRAW CUTTER. 

As these machines have become so well known and 
approved of by gentlemen in the southern states, who 
have the greatest interest in the economy of their fo- 
rage, and where this machine has been in use for seve- 
raj years to the entire satisfaction of all who have used 
them, and as it may be more convenient for many gen- 
tlemen to procure them from the city of New York 
than from Baltimore, the proprietor and subscriber has 
thought proper to constitute and appoint Messrs. Barr 
& Auchincloss, No. 150 Pearl-street, city of New York, 
his agents, who will keep them constantly on hand, and 
where gentlemen may be supplied by calling. The sub- 
Scriber can say, with confidence, that for facility, ease, 
simplicity and durability, these machines have never 
been surpassed; they are adapted to every kind of long 
forage, straight or tangled, coarse or fine. 

JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN. 

N. B.—J. S. E. has for sale a few bushels of Millet 

Seed, of good quality, at a reduced price. July 6. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Tosacco.—There has been a tolerable brisk demand 
for Maryland tobacco the last week or ten days, and 
there has been a good deal sold at our former quota- 
tions. There has been two or three ships also freight- 
ing with tobacco for the European markets; two are yet 
to sail within a few days. Grain is also nearly as jast 
week. One vessel load of white corn of 1450 bushels, 
belonging to Mr. Key, of St. Mary’s, sold yesterday at 
47 cents—this is the highest price we have known this 
week. Oats have got down to 25 cents, and dull even 
at that. 

Seconds, as in quality, $2.50 @ 6.00—common crop, 
3.25 a 3.75—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 a 
6.00—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 6.004 
9.00—Yellow, 10.00 @ 15.00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 
25.00—Fine Virginia fat, 6.00 ¢ 8.00—Rappahannock, 
3.50—Kentucky, fine, 4.00 @ 5.50--do. for wrapping, 
7.00 a4 8.00. 

Fiour—Howard-st. $5.00 a 5.124—City mills, 4.624 
@ 4-75—Susquehanna, $4.374 @ 4.50—Corn Meat, per 
barrel, 2.15 @ 2.874--WueEar, best white, .90 a 93— 
ordinary, good .85 a .90—inferior, .70 a .75—Corn, .44 
a 47—Ryre, .55 a .60—Oars, .24 a .25—Wuire Beans, 
1.25—Peas, .60~-Cover seed, 4.00 @ 4.50—Timorur, 
3.00—Barxey, 1.00—FLaxseep, .90—Corron, Virginia, 
10.00 a 11.00—North Carolina, 9.00 a 10.00—Tennessee 
10.00 a 11.50—Upland, fair, 10.00 a 11.00—Woo , coun- 
try, washed on the sheep’s back, 18.00 a 22.00—mixt 
do. 20.00 a 22.00—half blood, 24.00 a 26.00—three- 
quarters, 28.00 a 30.00—full blood, 30.00 a 35.00—Fisn, 
Herrings, No. 1, p. bbl. 2.25 a 2.50—Shad, in good or- 
der, 6.00 a 7.00—Mackerel, 4.00 @ 5.25 a 5.75—Bacon, 
best hams, 9.00 a 10.00—hog around, 6.00 a 6.25—coun- 
try, 5.25 a 6.00—Wuiskey, in hhds. .29; in barrels 30 
—Live Srock, beef on hoof, 5.00 a 5.50-—Hogs, do. 4 4 
4.50—Mutton and Lambs, 1.25 a 2.00—Veal, 3.00—But- 
ter, new, 15 a 20—Uhickens, per dozen, 1 50 a 2.00. 
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FINE SEA-ISLAND COTTON. 


, accompanied with sundry letters, on the 
pms which caatvibite to the production of Fine 
Sea island Cotton; read before the Agricultural So 
ciety of St. John’s Colleton, on the 14th March. 
1827.—By Wyuremarsn B. Seasaroox, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 
Acricu.TbraL Society or St. Jonn’s 
Co.LETon, March 14, 1827. 


Resolved; That the thanks of this Society be pre 
sented to the honourable Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, 
for his able and interesting Report, read before the 
society this day; and, that a copy of the same be 
requested for publication. 

Extract fromthe Minutes. 
EPHRAIM M. SEABROOK, Sen. 
Secretary 


Report. 


The Corresponding Secretary begs leave to re 
port, that there.is, perhaps, no inquiry more inte 
resting and important to the Southern agriculturist, 
than the unexampled disparity of price which exists 
in relation to cotton—the main staple of this State, 
and one great-source of its wealth and prosperity 
On investigation, the causes may appear strikiug 
and obvious; although, seemingly, they rest on @ 
imaginary basis. While a few planters are rapidly 
attaining the goal of their desire from highly ly 
crative prices, the great body of the profession can 
seldom realize but a slender pittance for their ap 
nual labour. The estimated value of brands is 4s 
variant as the persons whom they designate; oftes- 
times differing from 5 to 150 per cent. Is this va 
Jue real, or is it fictitious? Would a merchant pur 
chase a commodity at a secret* price, xcept he an 
ticipated a positive gain? Or, would he seek to 


+ 


invest his capital in cotton at 70 or 00 cents, when 


the market invited him to disburse at the one-third 
of that rate, unless from motives fundamentally 
sound? Can two neighbours, with similar culture, 
similar seasons, and with land equally desirable in 
reference to location and fertility, raise crops whol 

ly dissimilar.in their relative worth? Deeply im 

pressed with the magnitude of the subject, the Se- 
cretary addressed a circular to five, he believes, the 
most successful growers of fine black seed cotton in 
this state: their replies to his queries, he now propos 
es to examipe analytically.| With the exception ol 
two letters, the other communications exhibit no 
new featare—no prominent point at which we can 
at once arrive; in fine, no systematic plan of hus- 
bandry, other than that to which we have been ha- 
bituated. ‘The inference is; therefore, irresistible, 
that the chief causes of the success of their authors 
are to be ascribed to circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the skill and industry of the general agri- 
culturist. The cotton of Mr. Burden, ard his fa- 
voured associates, is indebted for its celebrity to 
the combined requisites of fineness, strength and 
evenness of fibre. Upon what principles are these 
distinguished properties dependent? ‘Those piant- 
ers use, not only extensively, but almosi exclusive 

ly, salt mud. ‘This manure is known to impart a 
healthful action to the cotton plant, to maturate ra- 
pidly its fruit, and to produce a staple at once strong 
and silky. 

One of the plantationst of Mr. Mathewes con- 
sists, it may be said, principally of reclaimed marsh 
land. It is here, that his Enest and wost valuable 
cotton is produced. At Edisto island, from bis ju- 
dicious system of mudding, bis land has recently 





* Synonymous with high or exorbitant. 

t The circular and the replies are inserted in the Ap- 
pendix. 

t Bear island, St. Bartholomew’s parish. 
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undergone a radical change. Under its former 
proprietor it was an unproductive estate. ‘Through 
the perseverance and sci ntific management of Mr. 
Mathewes, luxuriance of herbage now exists, where 
every indication of sterility once predominated. Mr. 
William Seabrook, sen. from a steadfast adherence 
to the application of salt mud, has literally convert- 
ed a pine barren to as fruitful a soil as Edisto island 
can boast. These two facts,in conjunction with 
many others, within the persoval knowledge of the 
ecretary, are, to his judgment, conclusive on the 
point of the beneficial influence of salt mud on the 
cotton crop. 

Again: the lands referred to are of that peculiar 
constitution, so well fitted to recompense the labour 
bestowed on them: ‘That siliceous and argillaceous 
soils in the order narrated are the best adapted for 
cotton, every cultivator of this article is well aware; 
bat in what proportions the primitive earth should 
be blended, to yield the most unexceptionabl fibre, 
is still an undiscovered arcanum in geonomical phy- 
siology. ‘The secretary would embrace the present 
opportunity of earnestly recommending to the so 
ciety the propriety of subjecting to chemical ana 
lysis, samples of soils, ohileded for the production 
of fine cottons. The result will shew, whether 
their value is referable to the mould, (the proximate 
cause of fertility,) or to a particular combination of 
the simple earth. If to the former, an important 
object can readily be effected; for what is techni- 
cally termed mould, is but the decayed organized 
substances which have grown, or have been depo- 
sited on the surface of the earth. From this digres- 
sion, the secretary would remark, that the planta 
tions of the gentlemen whose letters are under re- 
view, are similarly situated. Four of them are 
indented with creeks, and located on large rivers, 
and all of them, in point of effect, are exposed to 
the salutary action of the ocean’s spray. In pro 
portion to the distance from the sea-board, and to 
the want of a free circulation of air frem the south, 
is, in general, the downward graduated scale of 
coarseness of the cotton produced. These causes 
operate increasingly as you recede from the ocean, 
until a point is reached at which long cotton cannot 
be profitably cultivated, 

Chemical tests prove, that “the a plication of 
sea-water to vegetables generates putrescent hepa- 
tic gas, caused by the mixture of vegetable juices 
with the vitriolic neutral salts contained in sea 
water.”"* As a manure, salt is esteemed, in part, 
for its septic power. In improving the texture of 
cotton, it must either operate negatively, in the pro 
cess of putrefaction, by destroying some property 
unfavourable to the creation of a silky fibre, or po- 
sitively, by generating a disposition in the decaying 
mass, to produce this result. From experiments 
by a membert of this society, it has been clearly 
demonstrated that salt, added to a compost, in the 
ratio of one bushel of salt to every sixty bushels of 
compost, has been attended with the most decisive 
advantages in relation to the quantum and quality 
of cotton. Should the experiments of this gentle 
man be confirmed by future trials, the owners of 
plantations on the mainland, will be compensated 
jn one essegtial respect, for their local disadvan- 
tages.{ 

* 100 parts of sea-salt contain 53 parts of alkali, (so- 
da,) and 47 of acid.—-Kirwan. 

+ Captain Benjamin Bailey. 

t Since the above was penned, Capt. Bailey has oblig- 
ingly communicated to the secretary the following 
acts. In 1825, he planted in St. Paul’s parish, 80 acres 
of cotton, of which 50 acres were manured with 1250 
bushels of compost, and 20 bushels of salt—equal to 
one bushej of salt to 624 bushels of compost, and 123 
quarts toevery acre. Throughout the season this crop 
was reputed the best in the parish, and the product 
confirmed the generai opinion. It yielded 22 heavy 
bags—a very large return, when the ravages of the ca- 








terpillar are considered. In 1826, of 90 acres planted, 





in agriculture, as in every other science, improve- 
ment is necessarily incident to cultivation. Nature 
is bountiful in all her works. She gives liberally 
whatever can contribute to meliorate the condition 
of man; but it has been wisely ordained, that her 
gifts shall be preserved in their native energy, by 
as-iduity and knowledge only. Difference in results 
will invariably ensue from difference of manage- 
ment. What particular system of tillage tends 
most effectually to the production of fine cotton, 
the secretary is unprepared to determine. If the 
object of the planter be quantity, his manure is 
adapted accordingly, and be pursues the ordinary 
meaus of increasing the growth and size of his 
plants. An interesting query here suggests itself. 
lt he succeeded in his primary design, does he not 
thereby impair the value of his crop? Or, in other 
vther words, can the product of a manured* cotton 
tield be alike distinguished for its quality as well as 
quantity? Analogical reasoning, and facts of ge- 
neral notoriety,seem to answer in the negative. 
Lhe flavour of fruit is materially affected by stimu- 
li, A poor sandy soil will yield, it is true, a small, 
but always the most palatable peach. Potatoes, 
pompions, and, in fact, the whole vegetable tribe, 
depend for their size and number on the natural or 
artificial fruitiulness of the soil, but their gusto, 
from the operation of the same cause, is measurably 
diminished, ‘The cotton crop of 1825, long before 
it had attained its maturity, was denuded of its fo- 
liage and tender bark, by the devastations of the 
caterpillar, ‘I'he necessary consequence was an in- 
stantaneous cessation of its generative power. ‘The 
’ omnbined action of heat, and the deprivation of its 
juices, from the want of the ordinary channels 
through Which the sap flows, caused a premature 
opening of its capsules. Hence, the product was 
inconsiderable, yet the quality of the fruit was in- 
linitely superior to what it had been since 1517, a 
year memorable in the annals of the planter, for its 
uvpropitious character. The crop of the last year 
was abundant. ‘lhe merchant, however, complains 
of its coarseaess and unevenness. ‘I'his deteriora- 
tion is manifest on the slightest inspection. Cotton 
that has been blighted by frost is more silky than 
that which has been perfected by time. The rea- 
son is manifest, and is in accordance with the con- 
stitution of things. Its component parts are but 
progressing to maturity. Exteriorly these seem 
complete, out the general work of nature’s design 
not having been consummated, they are weaker, 
but hence tiner and more delicate, than if they had 
reached their accustomed growth. The average 
crops of Mr. Burden have been unproductive. ‘This 
geutleman, who it is believed, commands a higher 
price fur his jabour than any other planter in the 
state, it is said, aims especially at quality. By the 
application of difierent manures, or a change in his 
method of husbandry, he could rear more exuberant 
stalks, and consequently cotton with a longer, and 
a stronger fibre. But it is susceptible of the most 
rigid demonstration, that he would not thereby im- 
rove the fineness of the staple. In abandoning, there- 
ore, the practical usage which leads to increased 
production, he secures a benefit, which but a very 
few of his fellow iabourers enjoy. To this sugges- 
tion, it may be added, that from his plan of under- 
cropping, his field is rarely injured at harvest sea- 
son. It ts well known that undue exposure to solar 
influence or atmospherical action will divest cotton 


he manured 65 acres, over which were strewed 4500 
bushels of compost, and 40 bushels of salt—at the rate 
of one bushel of salt to 1124 bushels of compost, and 
192 quarts of salt to every acre. The product was 60 
bags. Since the application of salt, the quality of Cap- 
tain Kailey’s cotton, in the estimation of a distinguished 
buyer, has improved 25 per cent. 

The compost was made in the months of July and Au- 
gust, and the salt iminediaiely added to it. 

* Highly stimulating manures are here alluded to. 
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of its unctuous property; consequently of its strength 
—richness of colour, and probably evenness. This 
is a consideration as deeply important as it is strict- 
ly true. 

It will be readily conceded, that, in every crop, the 
selection of the best seed is of primary consideration. 
The judicious horticulturist reserves the largest and 
the most perfect plants with a view to reproduction. 
He pursues a principle which nature inculcates, and 
daily experience confirms. To diligent and skilful 
cultivation, with a proper choice of seed, he coufi- 
dently relies for a reward for his labour. A neglect 
of the one, would as infallibly mar his anticipatiens 
as a neglect of the other. In despite of these 
truths of obvious notoriety, the Southern planter 
may be said never to have reflected on a subject so 
deeply interwoven with his profession. Mr. Burden 
selects bis seed from the most perfect early stalks, 
produced ou the best land. ‘To an inflexible adher- 
ence to this system, it is supposed, that his pre-emi- 
nence in market, is, in a great measure, to be attri- 
buted. The varieties of cotton seed are numerous, 
differing not merely in their configuration, but in 
their generative power, and in their capacity to 
yield a fine or a long, a strong or a weak fibre. It 
is not to be inferred, that the seed which is reputed 
to be the best, will invariably produce fruit with 
precisely similar seed. Many causes may conspire 
to effect their deterioration. Hence, the necessity 
of annual careful examination. In elucidation of 
the eminent advantages resulting from a due regard 
to this branch of husbandry, the secretary would 
invite the attention of the suciety to the following 
facts. Mr. Benjamin Freeman, of John’s island, 
three years ago, accidentally met with a stalk of 
cotton in the field of , which, from its 
uncommon prolificness, attracted his attention. He 
soon discovered that it had deviated from the usual 
habits of the plant, and had borne pods, not only 
longitudinally, and at short distances, but trans- 
versely on nearly every arm. From this stalk he 
gathered seed for seven task beds.* ‘The last sea 
son he planted five acres on unmanured land. ‘The 
product was 270 ibs. per acre. ‘Ihe residue of his 
crop, assisted with compost and other excitements, 
yielded but 150 lbs. tothe acre. Mr. William Sea- 
brook, Jun. of Edisto island, from a few seed pro 
cured from Mr, Freeman, planted one bed in his 
garden: this bed was manured with salt mud. ‘The 
result was, the unparalleled ratable return of 800 

ounds of clean ginned cotton per acre. Mr. John 
he Mathewes also reared a few plants from Mr. 

Freeman's seed. The quantity of fruit gathered by 
him equalled the ratio of Mr. Seabrouk’s experi 
ment. ‘The secretary would here incidentally re 
mark, that the mutation of cotton seed from high 
sandy lands to low clayey soils, experieuce has sa 
tisfied him, is eminently beneficial. As every ve- 
getable takes a part of its character from the earth 
in which it grows, its organic principle must be al 
fected by the same cause. A due admixture of the 

rimitive earth is essential to successful husbandry. 
Where nature has not performed this service, it is 
incumbent on man to accomplish it by means posi- 
tive or indirect. ‘To transier seed from one conge 
nial soil, in which it has been wont to procreate, to 
another equally congenial, although of a diverse 
texture, is like a change of air and food to an ani- 
mal, It acts as a salutary condiment to the appe 





tite, and infuses vigour and activity into the whole | 


system. 

The gathering of cotton, and the process of pre- 
paration for market, although important considera- 
tions in the economy of the planter, are yet, but 
subsidiary to the combined operation of other prin- 
ciples which stamp its real character. Notwith- 
standing no system, immediately before or alter 








yet, it is as true, that negligent or improper ma- 


harvest, however judiciously executed, can add po 
sitively to the valuable properties of the cotton; 


riod from the maturity of the 
crop to the time of its compression in bags, will de- 
tract from them. Of the weight of this considera- 
tion, Mr. Burden, and his fortunate competitors, 
seem to have been long aware. Physical causes, in 
the main, give to them an article of great intrinsic 
worth. Their jadgment, zeal and perseverance 
nut only preserve it in its pristine excellence, but 
communicate to it a comparatively additional value; 
a precious treasure of nature is thus polished and 
adorned by the active agency of mind. 
The conclusion, that the secretary would draw 
from the facts and reasoning which have been sub- 
mitted, is, that the fineness or coarseness of cotton 
depends on situation; on soil; on the quality of the 
manure; on cultivation; and, on the choice of seed. 
The length and strength of the staple are to be 
ascribed, at first, to the fertility of the land, whe- 
ther natural or artificial. Subsequently indiscreet 
treatment will aiways impair the value of those pro- 
perties.* In proportion as a planter enjoys the ad- 
vantages of a favourable situation and soil, and as 
he conforms to the principles which have been 
briefly noticed, in the same proportion will his crop 
be adapted to the manufacture of the finer fabrics. 
The extraordinary difference of price in one of 
the two great staple articles of this state has been 
accompanied with a proportionate depreciation of 
real property. Land is valuable in relation to its 
susceptibility of rewarding the labour and ability of 
the husbandman. Although, by individual enter- 
prise and agricultural associations, a marked and 
general improvement has been effected in cotton; 
yet, as if a reversion of a fundamental principle of 
political economy had really occurred, in the same 
ratio has the income of its growers been diminish 
ed. While, perhaps, one planter in every hundred 
is safely gliding down the placid stream of pros 
perity, ninety-nine, in the havitual exercise of ac- | 
knowledged skill and assiduity, are compelled to} 
stem the rapid current of mercantile predilections 
li the profession could be satisfied by unequivocal 
tests, that the diilerence in cotton absolutely is, 
what the purchaser in America declares it to be, 
they would either direct their attention to some 
other article of agricultural profit, or alter their 
established system of management and supervision. 
To demonstrate the existence of that difference 
and its probable causes,is the main design of this 
report. In further elucidation of the subject, the 
secretary would add, that excess of production, and 
the perfection to which the manufacturing estabhish- 
ments of Great Brita... have attained, are also con 
spicuous agents in the great revolution which has 
atfected so seriously the interest of the cotton plant- 
er. Manchester, seventy years since, furnished its 


nagement, at any 


It now, im part, supplies the civilized world with its 
uselul and elegant productions. ‘There, as else- 
where, is fabricated from cotton, those articles of 
apparel of which wool and flax once formed the 
raw materials. As manulactories multiplied, de- 
wand and supply proceeded pari passu. his state 
of things did not long endure, for although the pre 
sent market for English manufacture is coextensive 
with the habitable globe; yet, the raw material, 
trom superabundance of capital, is infinitely too 
plentiful. Diainution of profit has been the neces- 
sary result on the part of the grower. From the 
period that the supply exceeded the demand, may be 
dated the origin of that, to many, inexplicable sys- 





* In the opinion of a celebrated Manchester spinner, 
too much pressure on the roller, orif the cotton be not 
eveuiy spread in the operation o1 ginning, will, as assur- 





*In the language of the planter, 105 feet square is a 
task. There are 2) beds, or rows, in every task 





the cotton fibre to be variant. 
are fashioned accordingly. ‘The machinery for spin- 
ning the finest numbers are alone suited to this 
especial purpose. Their owners are compelled, 


neighbourhood only with a few domestic articles. | 





tem of apparent favouritism, which now character- 
izes the market. The manufacturer has long known 
His spindles, &c. 


from the force of circumstances, either to purchase 
the small quantity of cotton adapted to them, which 
the market affords, or to submit to the loss incident 
to an unemployed capital. 

In an investigation of the causes which create so 
great a difference of price’ between the finest Sea 
island and other black seed cottons, there is one, 
perhaps, which the planter has not duly considered: 
the difference of the price of the raw material, com- 
pared with the value of the fabric manufactured 
from it. ‘The price of the raw material principally 
determines the value of the coarser fabrics, but lit- 
tle labour being required for theirproduction, whilst 
the price of the raw material necessary to the pro- 
duction of the finer fabrics is only a secondary con- 
sideration, as the labour necessary to their comple- 
tion forms the principal ingredient of cost. The cot- 
tons raised in this state vary in their adaptation for 
spinning given numbers, from 80 to 200 hanks of yarn 
to the pound.* The quantity of cottoh adapted to 
the spinning of the higher numbers, is comparative- 
ly very small. Itis an axiom in political economy, 
that when supply is not equal to the demand, prices 
will rise in proportion to the difference. ‘The com- 
petition to obtain the finest cottons will be com- 
mensurate with their scarcity, and an additional 
price will be paid for them, in consequence of it. 
‘The spinner of a very high number can afford to 
pay the highest price for the raw material; he com- 
petes fearlessly, under the firm conviction, that 
there is no danger of the market being everstocked 
with the article manufactured from this description 
of cotton. He has also a good prospect of realizing 
a fair profit on his outlay, from the consumers being 
in the opulent classes of society. Fashion and pride 
never undervalue the means of their gratification. , 
Ihe more costly a commodity, the more certain is 
itto command the homage of an obedient purse. 
This is an advantage which the manufacturer of 
very fine cotton (jimited as he is in the supply,) pos- 
sesses over the manufacturer of an inferior article. 

( To be continued. ) 





PROLIFIC RYE. 
J.S. Skinner, Ese. Philadelphia, July 2, 1827. 

Sir,—'The enclosed 102 grains of rye were taken 
from a single head, and that head from a bunch of 
59—all produced from the same root. The grain 
from a similar stalk or bunch to the one in my pos- 
session, Was shelled, and the entire produce 4600 
grains. It may be observed, that the ground upon 
which these stalks grew was exposed to the frost 
during the winter, and the grain completely frozen 
out, except a few bunches at the distance of five or 
six feet apart, scattered over the entire lot. Mr. 
Hart, the keeper of the tavern at Tinicum, and 
owner of the lot alluded to, informed me that he 
bad taken from one bunch twenty heads, averaging 
over 1U00 grains. 

If this may be considered extraordinary for the 
product of a single grain, you are welcome to give 
a statement of it to your readers. 

I remain, respectfully, yours, &e. 


J. M SANDERSON. 


* A hank of cotton thread or yarn measures 800 yards. 
To shew the great difference existing between the price 
of the raw material compared with the article manu- 
factured from it, it is only necessary to notice the facts, 
that five yards of inferior fabric, worth at the manulac- 
tory less than ten cents per yard, are manufactured 
from one pound of inferior cotton wool; whilst a pound 
of the finest cotton wool, manufactured into the most 
costly fabrics, particularly lace, would command hun- 





ediy diminish the length of the ibie, 45 ineautious ex- 
posure will render it brittle and colourless. 


| 





dreds of dollars. 
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ON GRASSES AND OLFHER PLANTS. 
No. 15. 


Eztracts from G. Sinclair's Hortus Gramineus—with 
occasional notes and observations, by a Correspon- 
dent. 

(Continued from page 115.) 

«The different species of the natural grasses dif- 
fer less from each other, in the composition of their 
nutritive matters, than they do in general from the 
different species of clover or vetch. But in all the 
numerous trials I have made on the nutritive mat- 
ters of the proper grasses, I could never find two 
species perfectly agree in the proportions of muci- 
lage, sugar, gluten, bitter extractive, and saline 
matters, of which their nutritive matters consisted. 
To detail the results of all these processes would 
probably be more tedious for the agriculturist to 
read, than they were to the conductor of the experi- 
ments in the performance. What has just now been 
stated may be sufficient to shew, in some measure, 
the degree of importance that is to be attached to 
the properties in question, when making a selection 
of the most valuable grasses for permanent pas- 
ture, or indeed for any other purpose for which they 
are useful. The following grasses are selected from 
those of which figures have been given in the fore 
going pages, as being superior to all others in one 
or more of the valuable properties before mention 
ed: in nutritive qualities, early growth, produce, re- 
productive powers, permanency in the soil, and the 
facilities they offer for their propagation by seed. 

“The proportions in which the seeds of the dif- 
ferent species should be mixed for permanent pas- 
ture:— 


Cock’s-foot grass (Dactylis glomerata) 2 bushs. 
Meadow -lescue (Festuca pratensis) 2 
Meadow foxtail-grass (dlopecurus pratensis) 2 
Rough-stalked meadow-grass ( Poa trivialis) 2 
Tall oat-like soft-grass (Holcus avenaceus) 04 
Meadow cat’s-tail (Phleum pratense) 15 Ibs. 
Hard, or smooth fescue ( Festuca duriuscula, 

vel glabra) 2 bushs. 
Crested dog’s-tail ( Cynosurus cristatus) 1 
Nerved meadow-grass ( Poa nervata) 04 
Wood meadow-grass (Poa nemoralis) 1 
Narrow-leaved meadow-grass (Poa angus- 

tifolia) 04 
Broad-leaved creeping bent, or fiorin (4gros- 

tis stolonifera, var. latifolia) 04 
Rye-grass (Lolium perenne) 1 
White or Dutch clover ( Trifolium repens) 15 lbs. 
Bush vetch (Vicia sepium) 04 bush. 
Sweet-scented vernal-grass (Anthoxanthum 

odoratum) 04 
Perennial red clover (Trifolium pratense 

perenne) 12 
Achillea millefolium, yarrow 4 


“The proper quantity of grass seeds to sow, per 
acre, is a point of the greatest importance, as regards 
the expense of the seed, and the speedy formation of 
the most valuable sward. The circumstances of 
soil, tilth, and weather, at the time of sowing, all in- 
fluence in a great degree the successful vegetation 
of the seed. Should less seed be sown than is suffi- 
cient to furnish every part of the soil with plants of 
grass, a porportionate loss of time, labour, and 
land, will be suffered. Minute vacancies of plants 
in a recently-made pasture, or in a field of seedling 
grasses, may, to general observation, appear insigni- 
ficant, or escape observation altogether; but if these 
apparently minute deficiencies which occur over the 
surface of an acre be calculated, a difference, per- 
haps, of from ten to fifteen per cent. in the sites 
will be found to exist between a perfectly furnished 
surface of land, and one where the deficiencies of 
plants are so minute as scarcely to be perceived.— 
In the most productive natural pastures no deficien 
cies of plants are to be found, every part of the sur- 


Ibs. 





face is closely interwoven with plants; and net as in 
pastures artificially formed of one or two species of 
grass only, where the surface is merely shaded or 
covered by the foliage of the comparative thinly- 
growing plants. A rough uneven surface will re- 
quire a much greater quantity of seed, than land 
with a dry, finely-pulverized, smooth, consolidated 
surface. If the surface is wet at the time of sow- 
ing, a greater quantity of seed will be required than 
others ise would be necessary. The seeds of most 
of the essential permanent pasture grasses are so 
small and light, as to be readily taken up in clumps 
by the harrow or roller passing over a damp sur- 
face. 

“The following statements will perhaps place in a 
clear light the quantity of plants of grasses which 
should stand on any given space of ground; or the 
closeness in which the plants of grasses, when a 
number of different species are combined together, 
require to grow, in order to form the most produc- 
tive, unfailing, permanent sward. 

“The number of distinct plants of grasses, and 
the number of distinct species of grass, which are 
found combined in a space of one feot square of 
the turf of the following natural and artificial pas- 
tures: — 





tinct rooted plants 


Total number of dis- 
in ene square foot. 
Natural Grasses. 
Creeping rooted clo- 
ver, & other plants. 
Distinct species. 





. Richest natural pasture, 

from near Endsleigh, 
Devonshire, (fattening 
one large ox or three 
sheep, per acre;) turfs 
communicated by di- 
rection of the Duke of 
Bedford, 

2. Rich ancient pasture, 
near Croft-church, Lin- 
colnshire (fattening and 
keeping through the 
summer one large ox 
and three or four sheep 
per acre;) turf commu- 
nicated by G. Whit- 
worth, Esq. 

. Ancient pasture, Wo- 
burn Park, 

. Ancient pasture, near 
Woburn;soil damp, sur- 
face mossy, 

. Artificial pasture, form-| 
ed of rye-grass and) 
white clover, consider- 
ed good of the kind, two 
years old, 

. Narrow-leaved meadow 
grass (Poa angustifolia, ) 
by itself, 6 years stand- 
ing (Woburn Experi- 
mental Ground, ) 

- Meadow +oxtail-grass 
(Alopecurus _ pratensis, ) 
by itself, ditto, ditto, 
Rye-grass - (Lolium pe- 
renne,) by itself, ditto, 
ditto, 

. Water meadow, 
managed, 


SE 
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“From the above facts it will be evident, that the 
smaller the number of different species of grasses 
that are combined together in a pasture, the greater 
is the deficiency of plants on any given space of the 
land. This is an important fact to be considered, 
in coming to a just conclusion respecting the pro- 
per quantity of grass seeds which should be sown 





on a given space of ground, so as to furnish the sur- 
face of it at once with the just sufficiency of plants. 
When an excess of grass seeds is sown, the seeds, 
in general, all vegetate, but the plants make little, 
if any progress, until, from the want of nourish- 
ment to the roots, and the confined space for the 
growth of the foliage, a certain number decay, and 
give the requisite room to the proper number of 
plants; and that will be according as there are a 
greater or less variety of different species of grasses 
combined in the sward. 

“If we now ascertain the number of grass seed 
contained in a given measure or weight of such 
seed, and compare these with the number of square 
feet or inches on the surface of an acre of ground, 
the results will shew the degree of closeness in 
which the plants of grasses will stand, from the use 
of any given measure or weight of seed. 





f 
] 


Average weight per 
Number of plants for 


seeds in one bushe 
bushel. 


measure. 
1 sq. inch, omitting 


every sq. ft. ground, 
fractions 


Number of plants for 
omitting fractions. 


Average number o 





Trifolium repens, white 
clover, * 

Trifolium pratense perenne, 
red perennial clover, 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 
sweet-scented vernal- 

grass, 

Agrostis stolonifera latifolia, 
fiorin-grass, 

Poa nemoralis angustifolia, 
narrow-leaved wood 
meadow-grass, 22977900) 

Cynosurus cristatus, crest-| - | 
ed dog’s-tail, 25373700 

Poa angustifolia, narrow- 
leaved meadow-grass, | 39204000) 

Loliwm perenne, rye-grass,| 6163740 + 

Phleum pratense, meadow- 
cat’s-tail-grass, 34956900 

Dactylis glomerata, cock’s- 
foot-grass, 

Alopecurus pratensis, mea- 
dow-foxtail-grass, 

Festuca pratensis, meadow- 
fescue, 

Poa trivialis, rough-stalk- 
ed meadow-grass, 49135680) 

Poa nervata, nerved mea- | 
dow-grass,* 55253720) 18 

Festuca duriuscula, hardish | 
fescue, 6054840) 15 

Holcus avenaceus, tall oat- 
like soft-grass, 

Vicia sepium, creeping- 
vetch, 


— 
oF 


36764640 


12022560 
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“If the seeds of the above grasses and plants be 
mixed in the different proportions before stated, 
one bushel of such mixture of seeds, sown on an 
acre of land, will (omitting fractions) afford but two 
seeds to every square inch—while the most produc- 
tive ancient natural pasture examined, had seven 
plants to every square inch. But the statements re- 
specting the seeds are founded, it is evident, on the 
supposition that every seed vegetates and produces 
a plant, and that the seeds are all equally spread 
over the surface: but, as before observed, there are 
more circumstances than one which interfere to 
prevent the successful vegetation and equal distri- 
bution of all the fine seeds of grasses individually 
considered, and which may be sown at any one 
time. ‘The seed of cock’s-foot is often defective, 
the perennial red clover has frequently many abor- 











* Only one seed in four, at the most, according to my 
experience, can be depended on. 
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tive seeds, and the meadow-foxtail seed is generally 
so bad as to afford but one fertile seed out of three: 
to obtain a required number of plants on a given 
space of ground, from a known quantity of seed, a 
pretty large allowance must therefore be made to the 
seed, in order to meet those circumstances adverse 
to certain vegetation in every instance, and equa! 
distribution of the plants. 

“An examination of the most productive pastures 
shews, that when from twelve to twenty different 
species of grasses are intimately combined together, 
six or seven plants to the square inch of surface are 
not too many. The turf from the irrigated meadow 
afforded the greatest number of plants, being twelve 
plants to a square inch, the predominant species in 
this turf was the Poa trivialis, the seedling plants of 
which are small, and, along with the plants of Bro- 
mus arvensis,* derive their support, in irrigated mea 
dows, more from the water than the soil; few of the 
roots of these species had much hold of the ground, 
and a great number of the plants were rooted merely 
among the crowns of the roots of the other species 
of grass which composed this turf. The statements 
brought forward relative to pastures artificially 
formed of rye grass and clovers, and those facts 
connected with the number of plants of grasses 
which are found to occupy a given space of ground, 
when one species only of grass is cultivated by it 
self, prove clearly that much less seed is required 
to form an artificial pasture of one or two species of 
grass, than is required to form a pasture for perma 
nency, whose properties of produce and value shall 
equal or approach to that of the best natural pas- 
tures. The artificial pasture of rye-grass and clo- 
ver, above mentioned, had been made by sowing 
one bushel of seeds, viz: three pecks of rye-grass 
and one peck of white clover and trefoil, three plants 
to the square inch were produced by that quantity 
of seed; and had more seed of the same species of 
grass been used, it is more than probable, from the 
above facts, that the pasture would have suffered 
rather than benefited by it; but had there been used 
the seeds of a variety of different species of grasses, 
double the quantity of seed might have been used, 
and the value or productiveness of the pasture in- 
creased in the same proportion. 

“The results of Mr. ‘launton’s valuable experi- 
ments on the cultivation of separate grasses, and 
the interesting remarks of Mr. Blakie on the same 
subject, are in perfect confirmation of the above 
statements, respecting the quantity of seed to be 
used in cases where only one or two species of 
grass are cultivated. Four bushels and a half of the 
above mixture of grasses will give (omitting frac 
tions) the same number of seeds to the square inch, 
as the like space of the sward of the irrigated mea- 
dow contained plants: now, after deducting for the 
deficiency caused by the number of barren seeds in 
many of those essential grasses, this quantity of 
four and a half bushels per acre of this mixture of 
different seeds, will be found for general practice 
not too much. The practical trial, mentioned at 
page 130, proved precisely the truth of the above 
calculations. But should the proportions of the 
different kinds of seed be altered from the above, 
the quantity of seed required for a given space of 
ground will be less in proportion as the fertile seeded 
grasses predominate in the mixture; and the smaller 
the number of different species that are combined 
together, the smaller will be the quantity of seed 





* The Bromus arvensis, an annual grass of little merit 
elsewhere, is here valuable; the seeds ripen at the end 
of June, or in July, according to the season, and other 
circumstances which peculiarly influence the economy 
of annuals in this particular. The seeds vegetate quick- 
ly after falling from the husks, and the plants make ra- 
pid progress, and furnish the most luxuriant foliage for 
sheep and cattle that is to be found in meadows, during 
late autumn, winter, and early spring herbage 





per acre required; ten pecks being the maximum, 
and two pecks the minimum. The above calcula- 
tions of the number and weight of the different 
seeds, will afford a ready guide to determine the 
number of plants of grasses which will be produc- 
ed on a given space of ground, from a known 
weight or measure of the seed, whether it be of 
one species of grass only, or of a combination of 
many species. 

«The larger seeds should be mixed by themselves. 
and, in the same manner, the smaller seeds should 
be mixed together, and sown after the mixture of 
larger seeds, as they require much less covering.— 
The separation of the larger from the smaller grass 
seeds, when mixed, can be readily effected by a 
proper sieve.” 

( To be continued. ) 





WOOL. 


[This ought to be to the farmers of the United 
States one of their most certain and most produc- 
tive resources. 

What is fair and politic for the owner of a manu- 
factory who derives his profits from the labours of 
some two or three hundred people, to whom he 
gives work and subsistence, is surely as fair and 
politic for the farmer who lives, in a great portion 
of our country by the sweat of his own brow, and 
that of his immediate family. The policy which 
protects the farmer is, indeed, more beneficent, 
because its effects are more equally distributed 
amongst those on whom it operates, and because it 
contributes to the prosperity of that species of occu- 
pation which most conduces to the healthiness of 
the body and to the soundness of the private and 
the publick morals. 

That we can rear an abundance of wool of the 
best quality, is well known and generally admitted. 
Some months since, we received from Mr. Hul- 


bert, of Connecticut, a sample of what appeared | 


to us to be wool of the very best quality——It was 
from one of his yearling bucks, by an imported 
Saxony ram, out of one of his Merino ewes.—The 
sample was divided and sent to several gentlemen 
known to us, as early and steady friends and im- 
provers of fine woolled sheep, and amongst others 
to Mr. Dickinson, of Ohio—justly considered as at 
the head of that important branch of industry— 
From his answer to our letter we make the follow- 
ing extracts: ] 

Dear Sir, Steubenville, April 23, 1827. 

“I have received yours of the 16th inst. covering 
a sample of fine Saxon wool, which you denominate 
the *‘ne plus ultra” in its way—and in the last Far- 
mer you invite the cultivators and dealers in the 
article’ to examine this beautiful specimen. 

“I enclose herewith a sample, just taken from 
one of my young Ohio rams. Will you do me the 
favour to submit one half of what I send you to Mr. 
Sykes, and the other to Mr. Sheppard, of Northamp- 
ton, with a like sample from that left by Mr. Hul 
bert; with a request, that they will give you a free 
and written opinion as to the relative value of each 
sample; supposing them both to be well washed on 
the sheep's back. 

“In other words—‘what will you give for 100 
fleeces of each sample, well washed on the sheep’s 
back?’ suppose them equally clean? 

“ Pray let me know the result, or publish it if you 
please. 

“I have ewes of finer fleeces than either. 

“Yours, very truly, 
“W.R. DICKINSON.” 


[In pursuance of the above request, we addressed 
the following letter to Mr. Sykes, Mr. Sheppard, 
and to Gorham Parsons, Esq. of Massachusetts, 
who owns a large woollen factory, and who we 





knew owned some of the finest woolled sheep, of na- 
tive and of imported growth. By Mr Sheppard 
we have not been favoured with an answer. Here 
follow extracts from Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Sykes:]} 


Dear Sir, Baltimore Post Office, ith May, 1327, 


“Will you do me the favour to cause the accom- 
panying specimens of fine wool, marked D. and H. 
to be inspected and compared by the most experi- 
enced and accurate judge at your factory, and let 
me know the resalt—or say, if you please, in other 
words, what will you give per pound for 100 flee- 
ces of each sample, equally and well washed on the 
sheep’s back? 

“They have been put into my hands, by gentle- 
men, who, in different states, have paid freely and 
done much to promote the growth of a staple, 
which it is to be hoped will yet become one of great 
and permanent value to the farmers of the United 
States. 

“As early ‘an answer as your convenience will 
permit, will much oblige 

“Yours, very truly and respectfully, 
“J. S. SKINNER.” 


{[Nore.—That from Mr. Dickinson was marked 
D; that from Mr. Hulbert marked H.} 


My coop Sir, Brighton, May 16, 1S27. 

“Your letter of the 7th inst. reached me here the 
i2th, with the two samples of wool, and I have lost 
no time in seeing the dealers in that article, in or- 
der to ascertain what price could be obtained for 
two hundred fleeces of the two qualities. All agreed 
it was excellent, but thought it impossible that any 
two hundred fleeces in this or any other country 
could equal the samples; if taken from or about the 
shoulder, it may be from sheep that have uneven 
fleeces, and but a small part of the fleece equal to 
samples—when wool is stapled, a sample may be 
sent any distance, and a good judge will readily es- 
timate its quality, and be able to name the fair mar- 
ket price, but samples from a fleece, unless from 
four parts of the animal will furnish no data by 
which a man can determine the fleece value, how- 
ever skilled he may be in the business. From one 
of the most judicious wool sellers (the only person 
that gave a decided opinion,) Iam able to answer 
your inquiries as follows: —One hundred fleeces all 
like the sample marked H. would bring cash, sixty 
cents per pound, and is of a superior quality, very 
far superior to the sample marked Db For one 
hundred fleeces like that sample, perhaps forty 
cents might be obtained, but he thought the first 
mentioned was better worth sixty cents, than the 
latter forty cents. But, I must repeat, that all 
thought it impossible, utterly impossible, to find two 
hundred sheep that would produce fleeces so fine, 
and so even, as to be worth as much as the sam- 
ples. [I now send samples of my Saxony buck 
lamb of 1825, and two Saxony ewes. Samples tak- 
en, one from shoulder, one from quarter, one from 
gambrel joint, and from pole near the face.” 
Franklin Mills, May 9, 1827. 

Sir,—Herewith I return you the two samples of 
wool sent me for examination. 

The sample in paper marked H, I should judge 
to be worth 50 cents per Ib. more than the sample 
in paper marked D, both wools being in the same 
condition as to cleanliness, &c.; or, in other words, 
I will give for wool of this description, well washed 
on the sheep’s back, and free from leg, belly, flank, 
and head wool, for letter H, one dollar and fifty 
cents per lb.—and for letter D, one dollar per Ib. 

The letter H, I consider equal to any wool I have 
ever seen from any country, and the quality is such 
that even a greater price might be obtained. 

Respectfully, your obed i serv't, 
JAMES SYKES. 


J S. Sximvwer, Ese. 
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MACHINE FOR DIGGING POTATOES. 


Mr. Michael Barry, (of Swords, Ire.) has invent- 
ed a machine, simple in its construction and princi- 
ple, by which, with two horses and one attendant, 
an acre of potatoes can be dug out in one hour. 
Also, an acre of ground, previously ploughed for 
oats or other grain, can be harrowed by it in an 
hour, with two horses and one attendant—thereby 
effecting, in the branch of harrowing, a saving of 
upwards of 93 per cent.; or, in other words, doing 
the work of $2 horses and 16 attendants, with 2 
horses and 1 attendant. . 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 

J. S. Skier, Ese. Auburn, N. Y., June 30, 1827. 

Sir,—Our harvest is near at hand; I think I shall 
commence my rye harvest in ten days, and wheat 
in fifteen. Prospects, generally, were never better. 
The latter part of May, and forepart of June, we 
suffered for the want of rain; and the Indian corn 
was much injured by the cut-worm, and that crop 
will be much lighter than it otherwise would have 
been. Oats and barley are now promising, and the 
meadows are in some measure recovering from the 
effects of the drought. The wool grower is still 
depressed; and, unless he can receive aid from the 
government by protecting duties, must abandon 
that branch of agriculture altogether. 














HORTICULTURE. 








CULTURE OF SILK. 

The successful experiments in the culture of silk, 
in different parts of North America, before the war 
of the revolution, and those which have since been 
made, and are now making in Connecticut and Phi- 
ladelphia, leave not a doubt that the nurture of the 
silk worm may be advantageously prosecuted in the 
United States. ‘The Philadelphia Society for Pro 
moting Agriculture, therefore, think it their duty to 
recommend the extensive cultivation of the white 
mulberry tree, the leaves of which, it is generally 
known, are the best food for this invaluable insect. 
The trees may be propagated either from seeds or 
cuttings. The ripe fruit may be sown in drills in 
rich earth, and if slightly covered, they will quickly 
vegetate. Plants produced in this way last autumn, 
bore the severe cold of the past winter, and when 
transplanted in the spring, have grown vigorously. 
Cuttings may be set out in the spring. It may be 
useful to mention to those who are unacquainted 
with the proper mode of procedure, that the ground 
should be dug or ploughed deep and late in the au- 
tumn, left rough all winter, and after being harrow- 
ed or raked smooth in the spring, the cuttings 
should be put in at least eight inches deep, and at 
such distances, as will permit the intervals to be 
easy keptclean. Those who possess white mulber- 
ry trees will find their profit in preparing the seeds 
for sale. This may be done hy rubbing them out 
from the ripe fruit between the hand in water, and 
after the seeds have settled, pouring off the water 
and drying them in the shade. Owners of vacant 
lots on the ground plot of the city and vicinity, and 
farmers, may addto their revenue by establishing 
nurseries of the trecs; for there is every reason to 
believe, that the dersand for them will annually in- 
crease, ‘The value of the sewing silk and raw silk 
made in three counties of Connecticut, in the year 
1810, was $28,503 according to the estimate of the 
United States Marshals, and as the business has 
been greatly extended every year since that time, 
it is reasonable to presume, that the present amount 
of this article is double this sum. It would be 
much increased if the value of the home-made 
stockings, mitts, and garments of silk, and mix- 
tures ofcotton, wool and silk, with which almost 
every house in part of Windham county abounds, 





be taken into consideration. This serious addition 
to the usual income of the farmers, derived from 
the culture of silk, may be considered as so much 
clear gain, for from personal inquiries made on the 
spot by a member of this society, it was ascertain 
ed, that it did not interfere with the regular crops, 
and it was even acknowledged, by some, that they 
received more money from the sale of their silk, 
than they did from the produce of their farms. It 
is presumed that no greater inducement need be of. 
fered to farmers in other states to attend to this pro- 
fitable branch of business. 
By order of the Society, 
RICHARD PETERS, President. 
W. S. Waroer, Secretary. 


In addition to the foregoing, it is suggested that 
those who have amused themselves by rearing silk 
worms this season, in small quantities, will find it 
more to their profit to permit the papillons or moths 
to pierce the cocoons, and to lay their eggs, than to 
kill the worms by baking them, in order to wind off 
the silk, as there will be, most probably, a great de 
mand for the eggs next season, and no use can be 
made of the silk if reeled, there being no persons 
engaged in this part of the United States in pre- 
paring it for manufacture. ‘The cocoons, even af- 
ter being pierced, may be used to advantage for 
spinning, by putting them into a bag, and boiling 
them for about an hour in water in which some 
soap has been dissolved, and turning them inside 
out, when dry. The silk will become beautifully 
white and soft. If the owners do not wish to work 
up the silk, they are advised to keep their stock un- 
tl the next season, when it is expected that a pur- 
chaser will be found for it; and for all the cocoons 
that have been formed, whether pierced or — 





SILK WORMS. 

From comparative observations which have been 
made on the silk from Italian worms with yellow 
balls, and the Chinese race with white balls, it is 
proved that although the silk produced by the for- 
mer is much more abundant, that produced by the 
latter is much more brilliant. 





Seconp Crops or Peas. On Nov. 2, a quantity 
of green peas was gathered from a field at Petham, 
self-sown from the spring crop. Our informant says, 
that by going over the field carefully, there might 
be collected several gallons. ‘There are also to be 
seen self-sown beans. in full bloom, and from 12 to 
18 inches high, in many fields in the vicinity of Can- 
terbury, Eng. [Kentish Chronicle. 
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(From the Scioto Ohio Gazette.) 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-WAY. 

By an inspection of Hough & Bourne’s Map of 
Ohio, it will be at once discovered, that to continue 
the rail-road from the mouth of the Little Kenha 
wa to Chilicothe, and from Chilicothe to Dayton, 
would pursue almost a direct line from the city of 
Baltimore through the richest and most productive 
part of Ohio. It would cross the Ohio canal at Chi 
licothe, by means of which, two thirds of the twhole 
trade of the Scioto valley. containing at present 
150,000 inhabitants, would at all times pass over it 
to Baltimore. This valley is believed to be suscep- 
tible of supporting a population of 1,000,000 of agri- 
culturists, and an additions! 500,000 inhabitants, 
under a proper division of labour. The distance 
from Chilicothe to Dayton is 75 miles; the interme- 
diate country is exceedingly rich, and well adapted 
to all the purposes of agriculture. Twenty miles on 
each side of the rail-way would depend upon it as 





the common medium of conveyance to the ocean, 
which is equal to a superficial surface of 3000 square 
miles; this territory will support a population of 
500,000 inhabitants. The rail-way having reached 
Dayton—the head of the Miami canal—the trade of 
the whole of the upper valley of the Great Miami 
river, with its numerous tributaries, together with 
the whole valley of Mad river, would pass over it to 
Baltimore. The territory watered by these rivers 
is believed to be capable of sustaining a population 
of 2,000,000 of souls; the trade referred to would, 
at all times, seek a market over this road. It may 
be fairly estimated, that for five months in the year 
the Ohio river, between the mouth of the Scioto ri- 
ver and Pittsburg, is closed—three months in the 
summer and two months in the winter. During this 
suspension of the navigation of the Ohio, a larger 
proportion, (if not the whole amount of it) of the 
trade of the southern section of the Miami valley 
and the contiguous territory of Kentucky and Indi- 
ana, would pass over this river to the sea board. To 
calculate aint would be the exports of this vast dis- 
trict of country, would be to estimate the produc- 
tive power of the labour of millions of freemen.— 
The utmost stretch of the human imagination, aided 
by the examples of other countries, are inadequate 
to it. It is believed that in twenty years, one set of 
rails would be insufficient to transport it to the 
ocean. The staples of this country will be flour, 
corn-meal, beef, pork, whiskey, hemp, wool, tobac- 
co, &c. &e. Its manufactures—iron, wool, cotton, 
cotton-bagging, bale-rope, cordage, oil, paper, &c.; 
and its imports will consist of all the comforts and 
luxuries which will be consumed by an industrious, 
free, and an intelligent people. The distance from 
Dayton to Baltimore, by the way of the rail-road, 
would be less than 500 miles, A barrel of flour 
could be transported from the first to the last point 
in five days—whilst to take it from Dayton to the 
city of New York, by the Ohio and New York ca- 
nals, a distance of 1300 miles, would take from 
thirteen to fifteen days—sbowing a difference in fa- 
vour of the rail-way over the canals, both as it re- 
lates to time and distance, and the cost of transpor- 
tation, in the proportion of three to one. These facts 
clearly show, that the extension of the rail-way west, 
to the Great Miami valley, would open to the city 
of Baltimore the vast interior trade of Ohio; and 
would, with the addition of this trade, add greatly 
to the value of the stock invested in the construction 
of the work. 

in directing our views to the extension of the rail- 
way west to the valley of the Wabash, they are 
supported by the same considerations of profit to 
the stockholders of the company and advantages of 
trade to the city of Baltimore, as have already been 
presented. ‘The original cost of constructing works 
of great public utility—such as the one now under 
consideration—is not to be placed in competition 
with their permanent and lasting advantages through 
all time to come; a work is cheap, not in proportion 
to its cost, but to its usefulness —The state of India- 
na, next to that of Uhio, is believed to contain a 
greater body of good land, than any other of the 
western states; and intelligent men have supposed, 
that it is susceptible of supporting a population of 
ten millions of inhabitants. ‘The road, in passing 
from Dayton, or from any other point on the Big 
Miami to Terre Haute on the Wabash, would pass 
through the centre of the state, and over the richest 
and most productive part of its soil. On the waters 
of White river, a considerable stream in that state, 
and in the vicinity of Terre Haute, great quanti- 
ties of mineral coal is found—which would afford 
on the line of the road, at very little expense, the 
necessary fuel for the propulsion of locomotive 
engines. Iron, and all the necessary materials for 
the cheap and permanent construction of such a 
work, are believed to exist in the greatest abundance 
between the Big Miami and Wabash rivers; and the 
general features of the country from one to the other, 
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presents the surface of one vast and continuous plain. 
There are neither natural obstructions, want of 
materials, or any serious obstacle to the continuance 
of this road still farther west, until it shall reach the 
banks of the Mississippi itself, whenever the popu- 
lation, trade and wants of the country shall justify 
such extension. ‘he character of the population; 
the original strength of the soil, and the very favour- 
able surface of the country; all offer themselves in 
recommending its continuation across the state of 
Illinois, at no distant day. 

If the views which have here been presented, be 
correct, it will require the effort of no extraordinary 
sagacity to pronounce it one of the most splendid 
and profitable schemes of internal improvement, 
which has ever been projected by the ingenuity or 
the forecast of man. The countless millions of 
wealth which it would be the great avenue of an- 
nually pouring into the city of Baltimore, would, 
within the first fifty years after its completion, make 
her the second commercial city in the world; and, 
within another fifty, the first. From the Ohio to 
the Mississippi rivers, a distance of upwards of five 
hundred miles, this road would pass over a country, 
which, for original fertility of soil, mildness of cli- 
mate, and the industry, enterprise, intelligence and 
moral character of its population, is not exceeded 
by that of any other. ‘The vast commerce of this 
country would find its way to the ocean, over this 
road—whilst it would be the bond of union, which 
would forever cement the interest, strengthen the 


political and moral power, and join in the bands of 


indissoluble fraternity, the family relations of the 
five great states of the American Union. 

If in this enlightened age there are any so scep- 
tical as to doubt the practicability of this great pro 
ject of improvement, or if its novelty and cost 
should cause the more reflecting to doubt or ques- 
tion the propriety of beginning it by the present ge- 
neration—let such be referred to the astonishing 
and pregressive improvements which have and are 
now taking place in the world. Let them but re- 
flect that fifly years ago, the powers of the steam 
asa mechanical agent, were unknown to the world; 
that forty years ago, the idea of a vessel being driv 
en by the propulsion of a steam engine, was not 
suggested—and that fifleen years ago, there was not 
one steam boat running on either the Mississippi or 
any of its vast tributaries. 
steam, as a mechanical agent, is applied to al- 
most every human purpose both on the land and 
on the water. Now, vessels of almost every class 
are propelled by steam, on the principal rivers 
of the continents of America, Europe, Asia, and 
partially in Africa. And now, there are about 
one hundred and twenty steam vessels on the Mis 
sissippi and its tributaries; and upwards of three 
hundred on the waters of the United States alone. 
By the construction of rail-roads, and the introduc- 
iion of the locomative engine upon them, distance 
itself will become annihilated! and the remotest parts 
of this vast empire be brought within the limits of a 


single neighbourhood! in which the kindly offices of 


good neighbours will be exchanged between those, 
who would have forever remained with them, stran- 
gers and aliens to one another. 
steam as a mechanical power; the invention of the 
cotton mill, and the introduction of the power loom: 
inventions which have all occurred within the last 
fifty years—have, with the single exception of the 
art of printing, brought about a greater revolution 
in the moral condition of mankind, than any other 
event which has taken place since the creation of 
the world. ‘Their various applications to the arts, 
and their subserviency to the multifarious pur- 
poses of human ingenuity, comfort and happiness, 
have taught us the astonishing fact, that with the 
command of the necessary means, the intelligence 
and enterprise of the present age can effect almost 
any earthly project. 


Now, the power of 


The application of 





LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 
THE MOTHER. 


I saw a woman, with maternal joy, 

Bending her fond eye on a lovely boy; 

His cherry lips, and cheeks so rosy, won 

‘The magic name of beauty for her son; 

His open forehead pleas’d, and rounded arm, 

And each blue coursing vein was but a charm; 

His tiny hands and feet, his snowy skin, 

Emitted influence which was felt within; 

And e’en his gentle breathing she would hear, 

As though an angel whisper’d in her ear. 

But most she gaz’d upon his polish’d brow, 

She knew of brilliants that were hid below! 

Clear pearly eyelids, with their fringe of gold 

Veil’d brighter sparks than words have ever told; 

But love’s imaginings beheld their dawn, 

Like two fair stars upon the brow of morn. 

Sweet transports seiz'd her, and her joy of heart 

The smile of pleasure’s self could not impart. 

Nature, what art cannot express, may tell— 

And on the sleeping babe a tear-drop fell. 

That moment, o’er his features, sunny smiles 

Glided enchanting: ‘Thus, o’er southern isles, 

When rising morning glances golden beams, 

On ev’ry budding rose the dew-drop gleams. 

She thought of angels’ visits to her child, 

And of his innocence—oh! she was wild! 

And all her joys centred in this alone— 

She felt that precious treasure all her own! 

But, while she gaz’d, a solemn stillness stole, 

With icy tremors, o’er her kindling soul. 

Ah! human bliss on one slight thought depends; 

We think it needs must perish—and it ends! 

‘Thus, when consumption points her earliest pains, 

The startled maid in solitude complains, 

Discards the hope of life, broods o’er her death, 

Thinks she must cease to breathe, and stops her breath! 

‘The mother’s heart strings, tun’d to notes of joy, 

Were thrill’d with pain, for death must take her boy! 

Whether the blossom, nipt with timeless frost— 

Or the full flow’r, in ruin’s whirlwind toss’d— 

In infancy or youth—some poison’d dart, 

Aim’d at his life, may quiver in his heart; 

Or, should he bloom in manhood’s golden prime, 

Vice may destroy the being spared by time. 

Hope paints her son in virtue’s robes array’d, 

Afraid to sin, of nothing else afraid— 

Fear spreads upon the scene a dismal glare, 

And lights his eye- bulls rolling in despair. 

Sublime responsibility she feels, 

‘The thought of human weakness o’er her steals; 

For foreign aid, she calls upon the sky, 

And Bethliehem’s Star attracts her eager eye. 

Oh! mark the mother’s actions! hear the pray’r 

‘That flies to Heav’n upon the ambient air! 

Mark! how she lifts her infant in her arms, 

And begs protection from insidious harms! 

“Oh Thou! who form’d the heavens with a span, 

Yet fix’d thy image in the heart of man! 

Oh Thou! who gave thine only Son to die, 

That fallen man might live eternally! 

Hear thou the pray’r which all my pow’rs express, 

And lead my boy through life to happiness!” 

See! through her meek, desiring, sparkling eyes, 

Her very soul seems vision’d on the skies. 

Hark! hark! the voice of thankfulness I hear, 

The mother’s grateful song awakes my ear; 

And while she sings, the brightness of her face, 

Bespeaks an angel’s mind by all an angel’s grace! 

Art thou a mother? hast thou ever felt, 

While musing o’er thy child, thy bosom melt? 

Art thou assur’d that vain is human power, 

‘To save the fallen soul in danger’s hour? 

I charge thee bow before the throne of heaven, 

And humbly claim the joy of sins forgiven! 

Beseech the guidance of the God of love, 

So shall thyself and offspring reign above —T. H. S. 
[ Phila. Album. 
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(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 


Respectfully instribed to the Amateur, Sportsman 
breeder and trainer of that noble animal, the Vir- 
ginian Race Horse. 


As the present improved stock of the Race Horse, 
both of this country and the British Turf, have (in 
a very great measure,) obtained that high degree of 
celebrity, viz. form, size, bottom and speed, from 
the two best horses which ever were imported into 
England, the Darley and Godolphin Arabians—the 
latter the author of the Annals of the Turf, has laid 
before the public, some considerable time past in 
the Petersburg Intelligencer—it may perhaps afford 
some entertainment to those concerned in such 
matters, at this time, to inform them in what man 
ner this “paragon of perfection” was introduced into 
England. 

A Col. Cook (not a Mr, Coke, as has always been 
represented in every former account hitherto given 
of this animal in England.) a gentleman by birth, 
education, polished manners, and very insinuating 
address, and immense wealth, but by profession a 
“Highway Robber,” resided there about the year 
(720.—He committed a great many felonious ac- 
tions, was arraigned and tried in a variety of crim- 
inal cases, but ultimately eluded the hand of justice, 
by means of the aforesaid qualifications, until he 
became emboldened in villany, and thought it im- 
possible to be convicted. At length he committed 
two acts of felony, which he thought it impossible 
to escape—the rage of the community being so 
highly incensed against him, (and to so great a de- 
gree,) that he determined to leave England. He 
embarked privately from England, under a fictitious 
name, and sailed, (it was supposed,) to some port 
in Africa—from thence he travelled into Syria and 
afterwards into Arabia Petrea, and traversed through 
the entire part of that country, where the very finest 
and best bred horses in the whole world are reared 
He always made constant enquiries of all the Arabs 
he saw, concerning the genealogy of the best Ara- 
bian horses, and where they could be found. After 
a fruitless journey of very considerable time and 
length, he at last received information from an Arab, 
that a certain “Shiek” had not only the finest bred, 
but the very best horse in all Arabia, which he, the 
Arab, described so minutely to the aforesaid Cook, 
and said the aforesaid Sheik put so great a value 
upon him, that it was entirely out of the power of 
money to procure a purchase. 

Col. Cook without delay, shaped his course to the 
habitation of the aforesaid “Sheik,” and offered him 
any sum of money he pleased to demand for the 
purchase of said horse—his offer was scornfully re- 
jected. 

The Col. skulked about in the vicinity of the said 
“Sheik,” for a considerable time; and when a favor- 
able opportunity offered, he either stole, or by means 
of an Arab, procured said horse to be stolen. He 
travelled through the deserts of both Arabia and 
Africa, until he safely arrived at Damietta, a seaport 
town near the mouth of the river Nile, and finally 
escaped, though a hot pursuit after him had con- 
tinually been kept up by the emissaries of the 
aforesaid Sheik. 

Col. Cook embarked with said horse on board of 
a British ship of war, which fortunately was about 
to sail for England, and actually did sail for that 
place in a very short time—after touching at some 
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rt to procure provender for him—and after the 
usual passage, he arrived safely there. 

Col. Cook had the said horse brought over, and 
kept in France; until some favorable opportunity 
offered that he could appear in England, and be re- 
stored to his family. 

Col. Cook well knew his former crimes were of so 
infamous a nature, (high treason and rape,) as well 
as of so deep a dye, he used another fictitious name 
and passed by it, to elude detection. He likewise 
knew the magnitude of them was so very great that 
unless the Prime Minister of England interposed in 
his behalf with his Majesty, he must inevitably pe- 
rish. 

Col. Cook returned back to England, and wrote 
an anonymous letter to the Earl of Godolphin, Prime 
Minister of England, at the same time a great lover 
of the finest horses, requesting a private interview 
with him, on business of a peculiar nature; his 
Lordship paid no attention to bis communication— 
the Colonel tried him again and again, sending let- 
ter after letter for a very considerable time without 
effect, until he entirely despaired of success. He at 
length determined to try him once more (by letter,) 
on the subject. 

Col. Cook by some means or other found out that 
Lord Godolphin at that season of the year, was af- 
flicted with the gout; and daily took an airing in 
his carriage in Hyde Park, London—he wrote to his 
Lordship, that at a particular time and place in said 
Park, he would see a man, (describing his stature 
and dress, riding a beautiful brown horse, which he 
also described, having his off heel behind white,) 
who had no designs whatever on his person, but on 
the contrary a great friendship for him, who wished 
to have an interview with him, and that when his 
Lordship in his next ride saw him, he the said Cook 
would take it as a particular favor indeed, if his 
Lordsitip would direct his oat-riders to withdraw so 
that the interview, as aforesaid, might be effected. 

The next day Lord Godolphin took his usual 
jaunt—at the place and time appointed he saw Col 
Cook, who, after the withdrawal of the out riders, 
rode up to his Lordship’s carriage, and after making 
his obedience, asked him respecting the receipt of 
his former letters; his Lordship answered in the 
affirmative. 

Col. Cook immediately dismounted and made his 
Lordship another low bow, and in a very conde- 
scending manner told him, that from hearing of his 
Lordship’s very great partiality for being possessed 
of the finest horses in the kingdom, he, after travel- 
ling severai years in Arabia, had brought over the 
very finest, and best bred horse in the whole world 
as a present for him. 

Lord Godolphin very politely refused the present, 
alleging that it would be entirely inc »nsistent with 
his dignity and station, to accept of so very valua- 
ble a present—(which must have cost an immense 
sum to procure,) from an entire stranger. 

His Lordship, after a minute inspection of the 
horse, pronounced him to be the very finest and 
best looking Arabian horse he ever saw, or had 
been brought into England; and if Col, Coke, as he 
styled himself at that time, would part with said 
horse, he would give him a blank check upon the 
Bank of England, which he, the aforesaid Cook, 
might fill up with any sum he pleased 

Col. Cook told his Lordship, he never would sell 
the said hoise—alleging at the same time, that he, 
with great difficulty, labour and expense, and after 
travelling in Arabia upwards of three years, procur- 
ed the suid horse, for the express purpose of pre- 
senting to his Lordship on his arrival in England— 
he further said that if his Lordship would not accept 
him, he would not part with him to any other person. 
Lord Godolphin was inexorable. 

Col. Cook solicited his Lordship again and again, 
without success, until said Cook’s entreaties, after 


& very considerable time, became so very urgent, 





that at length Lord Godolphin accepted of this very 
Arabian, as the greatest present of the animal crea- 
tion in the world. 

After his Lordship had presented his compliments 
to Cook, he told him if he could in any way what- 
ever serve him, he would do it with a great deal of 
pleasure. 

About this time, by means (it was supposed,) of 
the servants of Col. C’s relations, hearing his name 
frequently mentioned in their respective families, 
and no doubt with a view of receiving the reward of 
“one hundred and fifty guineas,” which govern 
ment had formerly offered for his apprehension, they 
lodged information against him, and he was arrested 
for his former offences and committed to prison: he 
wrote to Lord Godolphin (discovered to him who 
he was and his real name,) to intercede in his behalf 
with his Majesty, who ordered a writ of “‘nolle pro- 
sequi” to be issued, saying that Col. C. was an in- 
nocent man, and could not be the same person who 
committed the felonious acts for which he fled from 
England. 

ol. Cook was immediately restored to his former 
rank and family—he 
‘Forsook his crimes, repressed his folly 
And after many years melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man.” 
MELtis#. 

The Sportsmen of the American Turf will confer 
an obligation on the writer of this, to fill up the fol- 
lowing pedigrees, and publish them in this paper: 

Imported mare Calista, Col. Byrd’s of Westover. 

Imported mare Jenny Cameron, (Col. Byrd’s,) 
whether she had a filly got by the imported horse 
Jolly Roger, or not. 

Whether the Valiant mare out of her had a filly 
by old Janus, or not. 

Pedigrees of Dabster, Kouli Khan, Doucles, 
Stately, imported horse Carver, imported by Dr. 
Charles Mayle, foaled about the year 1770 or 1771, 
and sold at his sale in Norfolk, near the great bridge 
in 1776. Imported horses Hob-uob, Sober John, 
imported by the late Col. John Baylor. Defennon 
by Medley, his further pedigree wanted. 

Nonpareil; Spangloss; the dam of Southall’s Tra- 
veller, was ap imported mare—it is wanted. 
Trimmer, a good racer in Maryland. 

Chesapeake do do 


Butler’s Camilla do 
Thornton’s Whistlejacket do 
True Gold; Hall’s Union do 


Galloway’s Selim do 

Tickler; Whirlwind, sent to do from Va. 

Imported Regulus, Burrels, by the Godolphin; his 
further pedigree wanted. 

Marshal Duruc, bred by foaled in got by 
Duroc, his dam, Maid of the Oaks, bred by the 
late Gen. Ridgely. 

The Proprietor of the Baltimore course can give it. 
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DARBY’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

[We publish with much pleasure the following 
notice by a correspondent, of a Gazetteer, more am 
ple and satisfactory, in several respects, than any 
we have seen. Few books have appeared from the 
American press of so much utility,or more desery 
ing of public patronage. It has just been publish- 
ed in Philadelphia, in one volume of 900 octavo 
pages—price $6, in calf. 

As soon as we can find room, we hope in the next 
number, we shall copy some valua'sle and interest 
ing views and tables on the population of the United 
States, present and prospective.] 

Fredericksburg, July 4, 1827. 

If compatible with the scope of your very useful 
paper, | would consider it a favour to find roem for 


Ma. SKINNER, 





some remarks on, and extracts from Darby's Geo- 
graphical Dictionary. Examining this work, I per- 
ceive that the author has taken more than common 
ze to analyze the population of the United States 

may repeat, with great correctness, the expres 
sions made use of on this subject in the preface. 
“So much of the most insontial legislation, and so 
many of the most vital questions in domestic policy 
demand a thorough knowledge of the local position, 
and relative increase or decrease of population, that 
too much perspicuity cannot be given to that sub 
ject. In those states where the population is com- 
posed of three bodies, distinct in features, and in 
olitical condition, viz: whites, slaves, and free co- 
oured persons, tables have been calculated with 
great labour, to exhibit the relative position and 
number of each class.” 

Another improvement of great value is made in 
the location of the counties; which, in this gazet- 
teer, are described with their boundaries, and ex- 
tent in square miles; to which is superadded, their 
geographical position, with the longitude from the 
meridian of Washington city. 

Before examining Darby’s Gazetteer, it had been 
my intention to offer to the Farmer some observa- 
tiens on our population; which projected communi- 
cation [ am now desirous to carry into effect. [am 
not so vain as to expect to add new views on the 
subject of my essay, but | may effect two good pur- 
poses: I may excite some degree of public reflec- 
tion on a most momentous part of our political his- 
tory, and I may contribute my humble share in 
bringing into notice a work of some merit. 

AGATHEDEMON. 





METEOROLOGY OF JUNE, 
AT BALTIMORE, 
At sun-rise—Mean temperature, 64°.5. 
Highest do 9 days, at and above 70°— 
28th, 75°. 


r(Ve 
Lowest do. 50 


Ist, 51°—2d, 

93d, 49°, 

A slight white frost was observed on various 
low places near the city, on the morning of 
the 23d. A similar occurrence, in this month, 
is not recollected for several years. 

Mean temperature at the warmest part of the after- 
noon, ' ‘ ; , 79°.5, 

Highest—on 19 days mercury rose to 

80° and above; 14th, 86—15th, 85° 
$0th, 85°. 

Lowest, Ist, 67°—2d, 71°—4th, 70° 

18th, 70°. 

At 1 hour past sun-set-—Mean temperature, 73°.4. 

Mean of the month, 72° 5, 

Wiyps—From N. to E. the latter only inclusive, 11 
observations—E. to $.12—S.to W. 17—W. 
to N. 20; two observations a day, at 6 in the 
morning and 6 in the evening. 

Weatner—Rain on 13 days. ‘Thunder on 5 days, 

On vegetation—1st, Elder flowers, (Sambucus nigra) 

12th, Catalpa flowers. 

25th, Rye harvest begins. 
29th, Wheat harvest begins. 
80th, Althe flowers. 

Ricnarp Sexton. 





COTTUN BAGGING, 

A writer in the Natchez Ariel on the subject of 
bagging, says—* By the operation of the tariff, the 
Scotch bagging is nearly excluded from our mar- 
ket, and we are forced to rely on the friends of that 
measure (our neighbours in Kentucky,) exclusively 
for our supplies. They may put whut price they 
please on it, and we must pay it, so long as they 
know we cannot be supplied through other chan- 
nels, Hence we find speculators from that state 
buying up the article at the enormous price of 26 
cents per yard, and with a reasonable hope too of 
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realizing from four to six cents per yard. It may 
be said, that the time has been when we paid 40 
cents, and without murmurring--true, but we then 
sold our cotton for 30 or 32 cents per pound: the 
bagging then cost nothing: but now, if we buy at 
20 cents per pound (equal to 30 cents per yard,) 
and sell at eight cents, it requires no arithmetician 
to tell that we lose considerably by the operation.” 
He recoumends as a remedy for this evil, that the 
planters should manufacture their bagging out of 
their inferior cotton, which will be a saving in the 
cost of it, and calculates that the crops of Louisia- 
na and Mississippi will require 800,000 yards, 
which, with the use of cotton bale rope, will add to 
the consumption of the raw material about 5000 
bales of 400 Ibs. each, or if the planters cannot 
manufacture the article, he recommends that course 
to the northern manufacturers. 
«“] WILL BY AND BYE.” 

Zounds! sir, you may as well swear that you will 
never do it! I’m out of all patience with these “by 
and bye” folks. An hour of the present time is 
worth a week of the future. 

Why, I know a bachelor, who is as well calculat- 
ed for matrimonial felicity as every virtue and every 
accomplishment can render him;—but he has been 
putting off the happy time, from one year to another, 
always resolving that he would marry “by and bye,” 
till the best ten years of his life are gone, and he is 
still “resolving” and | fear “he will die the same.” 

He that would gather the roses of matrimony must 
wed in the May of life. If you wish only the wither- 
ed leaves and the thorns, why, poor Richard says, 
put it off till September.—* Procrastination is the 
thief of time.” 

i made a visit last winter to see my old friend 
Jeremiah Careless. When he put my horses into the 
stable, he took me to his barn floor to see some fine 
wheat he had just threshed. | observed to him that 
one of the boards of the barn was near falling, and 
he had better nail it. “1 will by and bye,” said he. 
Things about the farm looked as though “by and 
bye” folks lived there—Next morning the boys 
came running in with sad news. An unruly bull had 
forn off the board, and the cattle had supped and 
Lreakfasted on the white wheat, and old Brindle, the 
best cow in the drove, was foundered so that she 
died. Now two nails, worth a penny, and five 
minutes of time would have saved the life of old 
Brindle and the white wheat in the bargain. 

Passing by my neighbour Nodwell’s the other day, 
I saw that his wife had made a fine garden, and the 
early peas were shooting above the ground. “It 
looks well, said [, neighbour—but there is a hole in 
the fence, which you had better mend, or the hogs 
will ruin your garden.”—I! will “by and bye,” said 
he. Happening to go by there two days after, I was 
deafened with the cry of ‘‘Who-ee, who ee—stu 
boy, stu-boy”—a drove of hogs had come along, and 
while my neighbour was taking a nap, they had 
crawled through the broken fence and destroyed the 
Jabor of a week. “Never put off til] to-morrow what 
you can do to day”— Poor Richard says. 








RECIPES. 

TO KEEP MOTHS, BEETLES, ETC. FROM CLOTHES, 

Put a piece of camphor in a linen bag, or some 
aromatic herbs, in the drawers, among linen or wool 
len clothes, and neither moth or worm will come 
near them. 

TO PRESERVE CURRANTS. 

Gather currants when green, separate them from 
the stems, and put them in junk bottles; cork the 
bottles closely, and put them in a cool part of the 
cellar. Currants may be kept fresh and green in 
this manner twelve months or more, and will make 
excellent pies in the winter and spring. 





SHS FARMS, 


Ba.timore, Fripay, Juxy 13, 1827. 








$»#*The next mecting of the Trustees of the Ma 
RYLAND AgoricuLturaL Society will be held, by 
his invitation, at the residence of Mr. HV. Somer- 
ville, at Bloomsbury, on ‘Thursday next. ‘The bu 





‘| siness which will then require the attendance of the 


Trustees is of the highest importance, and a full 
meeting is much to be desired. It is, however, re- 
spectfully suggested, that those who may foresee 
that they cannot attend, will give notice accordingly. 


American Sf_x.--An interesting fact has fallen un- 
der our observation during the last week, with which 
it seems expedient to acquaint our readers, many of 
whom, we have no doubt, have commenced or will 
the next year commence, rearing the silk worm. It 
is this; during the last week, a lady of our acquain 
tance, has been amusing herself with making very 
beautiful bracelets, of very small beads of various 
colours; by means of which birds, flowers, &c. are 
represented. After some experience it was found 
that the work could not be done with the best taste 
and effect, without silk of the finest quality and of 
the strongest texture; and this delicate and amusing 
task would have been abandoned for want of silk, 
fine and strong enough for such a needle as must 
be used with such beads. ‘The town was searched 
in vain. At last she recollected the skeins of silk 
which had been given to her, as from Mr. B.S. 
Young, (see Am. Farmer, vol. 8, page 245,) from 
worms reared on our common country mulberry! 
Though the skeins were much tangled, she wound 
them off without a single break. She found the silk 
of uncommon fineness and extraordinary strength, 
and by means of the Missouri silk, from the Ame- 
rican mulberry, she accomplished a somewhat te- 
dious, but beautiful work, that could not, with any 
satisfaction, have been executed with imported silk. 

Experiments by Mr. W. Buchanan, for amuse- 
ment, at the Warren factory, on the leaves of our 
native nulberry as well as the white, have afforded 
results the most encouraging; and we are confirm 
ed in the conjecture stated in the volume referred 
to, that the white mulberry is by no means indis- 
pensable to the production of the finest and the 
best silk. 


Larce Fruits, Grains, &.—This may be call- 
ed a year of abundance—The crops of grain and 
grass of every kind, have been unusually heavy—and 
the papers throughout the country have contained 
notices of stalks of grain of prodigious length, and 
of fruit of uncommon size. By Captain Elliot of 
the Navy, we received some strawberries from 
South America, more than double the size of the 
largest we had ever before seen; and, on the same 
day, we were favoured from the garden of Major 
Isaac M‘Kim with gooseberries, very nearly four 
inches in circumference—and we have this moment 
received from Mr. Lafitte, an apricot, the dimen- 
sions whereof are correctly stated in the following: 
Dear Sir, Baltimore, July 11, 1827. 

The abundance of apricots this year, has been 
remarked by almost every body: Itis with a view 
to record in your valuable paper an instance of their 
extraordinary growth, that I send you one plucked 
this morning from one of the trees in my garden, 
measuring seven inches in circumference. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
J.S. Sxinver, Esq. JNU.S. LAFITTE, Jr. 

To Captain Elliott, of the Navy, whose publick 
spirit and thoughtfulness of the agricultural inte- 
rests of his country, when abroad, we have had oc- 
casion to notice before, we sre now again indebted 
for a variety of stone fruit and of esculents from 
South America, that will doubtless prove most ac- 





ceptable additions to onr stock of table fruits and 
vegetables. How can wealth and taste and publick 
spirit be better employed than in thus making addi- 
tions to, and in perfecting what contributes equally 
to our health and our gratification? 


_ ¢#Losr, a large, light tan, or red for hound, 28 
inches high—he was seen at Cragg’s ferry on Sun- 
day last. Any one hearing of him will please leave 
notice with Col. Amey, in Paca-street. 


FOR SALE, 


A fine high spirited Jacxass, six years old, imported 
from South-America, remarkable for vigour, and the 
qualities of his stock—He will be sold for cash, on rea- 
sonable terms, if applied for within two weeks—or will 
be exchanged for a thorough bred Mare and Colt or 
young Filly, or Horse thorough bred The Mare must 
be of good size, and clear pedigree—not more than 
ten years old, and either not now in foal, or if in foal, 
by a thorough bred horse. For other particulars, in- 
quire of the Editor of the American Farmer. 











BALTIMORE PRICES CUR RENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co 
Tospacco.—Maryland is certainly in more demand 
and we think the price rather better, yet we confess 1 
is but little higher than it has been; there were 17 stayed 
hhds of Ohio sold to the highest bidder, at $6.25—also 
6 others passed inspection, sold in the same way at $8.50. 
Corn has been selling within this week at .47 a.50. 
Seconds, as in quality, $2.50 a 6.00—common crop, 
3.25 a 3.75—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 a 
6.00—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 6.00 a 
9.00—Yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 
25.00—Virginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.50— 
Kenwceky, fine, 4.00 a 5.50--do. wrapping,7.00 a 8.00. 
FLiour—Howard-st. $5.00 a 5.124-—City mills, 4.624 
a 4.75—Susquehanna, §4.374 a 4.50—Corn Meat, per 
barrel, 2.75 a 2.874--Wueart, best white, .90 ¢ 93— 
ordinary, good .85 a .90—inferior, .70 a 75—Corn .44 
a .47—Kye, .55 a .60—Oars, .24 a .25—Whuire Beans, 
1.25—Pras, .60--CLover seed, 4.00 a 4.50—Timorny, 
3.00—Barcey, 1.00—Fraxseep, .90—Corron, Virginia, 
10.00 a 11.00—North Carolina, 9.00 a 10.00—Tennessee 
10.00 a4 11.50—Upland, fair, 10.00 a 11.00—W oor, coun- 
try, washed on the sheep’s back, 18.00 a 22.00—mixt 
do. 20.00 @ 22.00—half blood, 24.00 a 26.00—three- 
quarters, 28,00 a 30.00—full blood, 30.00 a 35.00—Fisn, 
Herrings, No. 1, p. bbl. 2.25 a 2.50—Shad, in good or- 
der, 6.00 a 7.00—Mackerel, 4.0) a 5.25 a 5.75—Bacon, 
best hams, 9.00 a 10.00—hog around, 6.00 a 6.25—coun- 
try, 5.25 a 6.00—Wnuiskey, in hhds. .29; in barrels 30 
—Live Srock, beef on hoof, 5.00 a 5.50—Hogs, do. 4 a 
4.50—Mutton and Lambs, 1.25 a 2.00—Veal, 3.00—But- 
ter, new, 15 a 20—Chickens, per dozen, 1 59 a 2.00. 
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No. 1 8.—VoL. 9. 


AGRICULTURE. 


FINE SEA-ISLAND COTTON. 


A Report, accompanied with sundry letters, on the 
aan which contribute to the production of Fine 
Sea island Cotton; read before the Agricultural So- 
ciety of St. John’s, Colleton, on the 14th March, 
1827.— By Wairemarsn B. Seasroox, Corre- 
spondwg Secretary. 

(Continued from page 130.) 

In Mr. Mathewes’ letter, is the following decla- 
ration of a distinguished spinner of Manchester, on 
which the secretary would now briefly animadvert. 
“Some years ago,” says he, “we readily found 
among the cotton of different planters a sufficient 
number of bags to spin all the fine yarn thyt was 
‘required. At present, when the consumption of 
fine yarns is doubled, we de not find among all the 
cottons we examine, one bag perannum.” ‘The same 
spinner further remarked, as personally stated to 
the secretary by Mr. Mathewes, that he had been 
compelled to adapt his machinery to the coarseness of 
the fibre. In the opinion of planters of expenence 
and observation, the quantity of cotton now made 
to the acre is much less than formerly. Mortifying, 
indeed, is the reflectiun, that with greater practice, 
more skill, and higher attainment in agricuyltaral 
knowledge, that we should now have to record a 
positive retrogradation in our calling. The dete- 
rioration in regard to the quality of cotton appears 
referrible to two prominent causes: injudicious ma- 
nure, or its wrong application, and defective seed. 
Manuring, as a system, commenced in this section 
of the state about ten years ago. At that period, 
the market value of cottons did not shew the ex- 
istence of an essential difference in their quality; 
hence, the planter aimed at quantity only. The 
perseverance in this design has given a longer, and 
perhaps a stronger, but manifestly a less silky sta- 
ple, than » centrary course would have ins ; 
for, as already suggested in this report, poor 
land will yield a finer fibre than a fertile soil of the 
same texture. ‘The same result is equally certain 
from lands naturally productive, when compared 
with soils artificially enriched. If these positions 
be correct, the inference is fairly deducitle, that the 
manures* in common use do not tend to improve 
the fineness of cotton. In the accomplishment of 
this object, it would be more advisalle to rely ex- 
clusively on the inherent power of the soil, should 
it be of a favourable constitution, dhan to pursue 
the practice which experience has clearly evinced 
to be predicated on error. But isthere no manure 
that can effect the double purpyse of a profitable 
harvest, with its desirable correlative, a fine quali 
ty? For every description of soil in which sand 
predominates, the secretary is warranted in aver 
ring, that salt clay mud is tht manure. ‘The ra- 
tionale of its salutary influence is to be found in the 
acknowledged principle, that every soil is improved 
by the proper admixture of earths. ‘The attraction 
between earth and water is well established. From 
this fact, the celebrated French chemist, the Che- 
valier Cadet de Gassicourt, after a series of success- 
ful experiments, drew the conclusion, that the fer- 
tility of soils depends, in a great measure, on their 
capacity to absorb and to retain moisture. Clay 
has the strongest attraction for water, but abandons 
it the soonest: sand absorbs water in less quantities, 
but retains it longer than clay If, therefore, by 
any process, these two soils could be judiciously 
admixed, their texture, @ priori, would be ameliorat- 
ed ‘The mechanical structure of the particles com- 
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bly subservient to vegetation.. Salt clay mud* acts 
rather negatively, than positively. It does not add 
very materially to the product of cotton, but from 
its conservative and maturative power, the fruit, 
which the combined operation of soil and season 
— have disclosed, it is nearly certain of retaining 
and ripening. In a propitious season, stimulating 
manures will yield a larger crop than salt mud; but 
for a series of years, the latter will more certainly 
repay the industry and skill of the planter. A se- 
cond cause for the deterioration of the quality of 
cotton, is to be traced to the probability, that the 
best seed has been rejected. It is known that the 
seed of short staple cotton is entirely coated with 
down. As often’as the Sea island planter has met 
with this description of seed, he has unreflectingly 
cast it aside, as unsuited to his purpose. Again, in 
every field, it was common, at one time, to disco- 
ver numerous plants (termed male cotton,) with 
seed generally covered with wool. At present, by 
the authority of the master, the labourer has so ef- 
fectually eradicated them, that a solitary intruder is 
rarely to be met with. ‘The male cotton is compa- 
ratively unproductive, but its texture is distinguish- 
ed for its silkiness. The operation of the farina 
fecundans of plants no longer rests on surmise and 
conjecture y the discovery and observation of 
Mr. John Bywater, of Liverpool, on animaleule in 

fusoria, and on the physiology of plants, we are 
furnished with some curious and interesting infor- 
mation on this subject. His examinations go to 
shew, that the small capsules of the farina fecun 

dans give out when in contact with water, an abun- 
dance of animalcules, which are supposed to be the 
mysterious agents by whieh vegetable secretions 
are carried forward. May it not be a wise provi 

sion of nature, with a view f6 the preservation of 
her fruits in their original excellence, that there 
should exist among every species of vegetables, 
certain plants, possessing a pectfiat attribute; 
whieb, by the agency of its pollen, renders it (the 


particular species of vegetable,) more valuable? If 


this be true, the male cotton is a treasure, not a 
nuisance. From the testimony of our oldest plant- 
ers, the seed of cotton was formerly much more 
woolly than now-a-days. The Persian cotton men- 
tioned by Mr. Mathewes, and probably alluded to by 
Mr. Coffin, produces seed that differs but little from 
the seed of upland cotton. These facts lead to the 
presumption, that in relation to this branch of his 
profession, the planter has been guided by preju- 
dice, not by reflection and experiment; and that in 
avoiding the seed which would seem to partake of 
the character of short staple cotton, without prepa- 
ratory examination, he has not consulted his true 
interest. 

In accounting for the diminution of the quantity 
of cotton to the acre, the secretary, uncertain of 
the existence of the fact, would unwillingly enter 
on the boundless field of speculation. A few brief 
remarks, however, may not be deemed either inap- 
propriate or obtrusive ‘That our lands are becum 
ing annually more exhausted, is a position too ap 
parent to need.illustration. ‘That the proper means 
of their resuscitation have not been adopted, appears 
to be equally undeniable. Among the many causes 
which may have conspired to produce this state 
of things, the secretary would advert to the system 
of over-cropping; the indiscriminate use of certain 
manures for every soil, and the injudicious manner 
of their application. The practice of planting a 
quantity of land, unsuitable to the labour employed 
in its cultivation, has been attended with such sig 
nal disadvantages, that the reflecting mind is at a 





posing them; their adaptation for the admission of 
air, and for the percolation of moisture, would in-| 
sure to the union of the two earths, a soil edmira-| 











* Stimulating manures. 
No. 18. —vou. 9. 
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loss to conceive the motive of its continuance. If 
this were the era of ignorance. we would readily 
yield our credence to the plausible suggestion, that 

* The influence of salt mud on the quality of cotton: 
has already been adverted to in page 129. 





the larger the acre of ground under tilth, the great- 
er would be the product. ‘This theory, which com 

mon usage would seem to have confirmed, expe 

rience alone teaches us, depends for its correctness 
on the physical force employed. One hundred acres. 
cultivated by twenty labourers, might yield 96000, 
but if seventy acres, with the same number of at- 
tendants, but under different management, could be 
made to realize the same amount, it is manifest, that 
the difference between the two fields (thirty acres, ) 
is to the owner, so long as he disregards the practi- 
cal admonitions of his neighbours, an wapsedective 
capital. The plantation ef Mr. Burden is more va 

luable to him, than the plantation of A. or B. with 
twice the extent of arable land, is to either of them, 
under the ordinary course of tillage. 

The manures on which the planter almost uni- 
versally relies, are of a direct stimulating tendency. 
That these manures, if properly applied, are well 
calculated to increase the product of every crop, 
experience and reason declare; but, that their bene- 
ficial fatfmence on the quality of cotton is, at least, 
problematical, has been attempted to be shewn. 
The common mode of applying manure, is to strew 
it immediately below the list. The secretary in- 
clines to the opinion, that this practice is radically 
wrong, and that it has contributed most materially 
to the curtailment of the income of the planter. 
When the tap root of cotton comes in contact with 
it, the plant is preternaturally excited, and its even- 
tual productiveness depends entirely oa the regulari- 
ty of the season. In a drought, from the desicca- 
tion of the sap, by the extreme heat which the ma- 
nure generates, the leaves wither, and a general 
predisposition to disease is formed. If the dry 
weather be followed by one or more heavy showers 
of rain, the plants assume new vigour and life, with 
the certain consequence of a loss of all the pods 
which may not have attained a mature age. Should 
cotton of a weak soil, from the excitement of the 
Season, "Sgin to grow anew, the prospect of the 
planter is seldom Slighted; but the same plant, on 
lands artificially enriched, acted on alike by an in- 
vigorating atmosphere, and the mass of manure 
which lies in contact with its roots, rarely escapes 
an irremediableinjury. Fields that exhibit the ap- 
pearance of au abundant harvest, are frequently, 
from this cause, so utterly denuded of their fruit, 
as searcely to refund the seed with which they were 
sown. A second growth, therefore, is to the cot- 
ton plant as destructive in its consequénces,as the 
depredations of the caterpillar. In its avoidance, 
have we consulted experience, or have we been 
guided by the common principles of vegetable phy- 
siology? No! impelled by hope, and resting on the 
unreflecting impulse of the mind, we persist in a 
system which leads directly to repletion or deple- 
tion. It is, therefore, extremely probable, that the 
most effectual means afforded us by nature, of pre- 
serving the fertility of our lands, is so often injudi- 
ciously used, as to avert the very effect intended to 
be produced. When this occurs, the planter pa- 
tiently submits to his misfortune, under the con- 
scientious, but false assurance, that the seasons have 
been unprupitious. 

Asa partial remedy for the evil, incident to a 
new growth, the secretary would advise the plan of 
broad-casting manure, By it, manure becomes more 
generally incorporated with the soil; the cotton 
plant is never forced unnaturally, and every fibre 
partakes gradually, and alike, of the food which is 
presented. ‘lo the causes which have been enume- 
rated, as contributing, in part, to the reduction of 
the quantum of cotton to the acre, may be added, 
too much nursing at the bearing season, and the 
prevalent custom of hauling an excess of dirt to the 
plants, particularly wh is wet. The whole se- 
eret of the husbandry, ir. fathers. who, if we 
please, were negligent , consisted in a clean 
field. They never worked their crops oftencr than 
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necessity demanded. ‘Their creed appeared to be, 
no grass, no labour. ‘To use the hoe in anticipa 
tion, seewed tu them, like administering medicine 
to a healthy man to prevent disease.* 

‘The secretary having concluded his observations 
on the various interesting subjects, which the let- 
ters under review have elicited, would subjoin but 
one or two remarks. 

The tendency of population is to increase beyond 
the means of subsistence. This is particularly true 
of St. John’s, Colleton. Its population duplicates 
itself every twenty years, By the present, or un 
improving system, the arable land of the parish 
would not more than suflice to meet the exigencies 
of one third of the rising generation. If, then, pri- 
vate interest and political considerations invite us 
to an imitation of Mr. Burden’s practice, so far as 
(o cultivate the one half of the land, annually plant- 
ed, and to aim, hereafter, at the quality, rather than 
exclusively at the quantity of the crop, it is appa 
rent that the parish would be able to maintain, in 
equal abundance, double the number of its present 
families. As we estimate, then, the endearing tie 
which binds us to our offspring; as we appreciate the 
elevated station to which the agriculture of South 
Carolina legitimately aspires, so should our future 
geoponical schemes be governed and directed. Our 
pertinacious adherence to the raising of a single 
article, with its usual concomitant—over-produc- 
tien, has created a train of evils, which naught 
but a fundamental change of husbandry can effectu- 
ally eradicate. ‘The secretary is aware, that the 


prejudices of a planter are strong and difficult of 


removal. He perseveres in a settled custom, al- 
though by it, his profits continually diminish. His 
repugnance to test a new project is a truth of daily 
observation. You may convince him by argument, 
you may clearly illustrate your position by exam 

ples; yet, you caunot swerve him from his olden 
course. At length, perchance, the desire of novel 

ty leads to an experiment. If it succeed, it is again 
subjected to future trials. ‘The contagio#, in time, 
is communicated to his neighbour, and thus the old 
sysiem and the new practice are, slowly, the one 
abandoned, and the otber introduced. As invetera- 
cy in his agricultural habits constitutes a trait in the 
character of the planter, it remains to be determin- 
ed, whether it is a feature which adorns the mind or 
obscures the understanding. Interchange of senti- 
ment not only guarantees success in his profession, 
but conduces most powerfully to the formation of 
friendships, and the annihilation of untenable opi 

nions. ‘This suggestion, at all times true, is pecu- 
liarly applicable to this society. Its members inha- 
bit three distinct sections of the same parish.} Al- 
though, in the formation of the human character, 
locality and society exercise unlimited sway, it is 
hoped that ip all matters touching the wellare of 
this association, the interest of the parish, and the 
prosperity of the state, there is but one mind and 
one common feeling. ‘That we may become better 
acquainted with one another, that we may, hereaf. 
ter, unite more fervently to elevate the agricultural 
character of St. John’s, Colleton, and to continue 
our acts of individual comity and kindness, is the 
ardent and reiterated supplication of a heart devot- 
ed to the promotion of the public weal 

All which, is respectfully submitted by 


WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK. 











* To avoid misapprehension, the secretary would 
state, that the oftener cotton is hoed, to the period 
when the fruit begins to disclose itself treely, the more 
vigorous and productive will it be. Afterwards the hoe 
should be used cautiously, and never later than the 10th 
of July. 

7 The parish of St. John’s, Colleton, is composed of 
the islands of Edisto, J and Wadmalaw. The so- 
ciety consists, principally, @F the planters of the three 
islands. 





(CIRCULAR. ) 

Addressed to Messrs. Elias Vanderhorst, Thomas .A. 
Coffin, Kinsey Burden, William Seabrook, Sen., 
and John R. Mathewes. 

Dear Sir, Edisto island, August 20, 1826. 
As the legitimate aim of agriculture is to increase 

the quantity and improve the quality of the various 
productions of the earth, I need not apologize to 
you, for the information I am about to solicit. Ex- 
ercising the secretaryship of an agricultural society, 
the duty necessarily devolves on me, of collecting 
all the facts which my judgment may direct would 
be worthy of communication. 

Rumor, sir, has pointed you out as one of the 
most successful growers of fine long cotton in this 
state. Should it, therefore, comport with your con 
venience, and not be deemed af unwarrantable in- 
trusion in your private concerns, have the goodness 
to reply, as early as possible, to all or any of the 
following queries, viz: 

ist. Is all your cotton equally fine? If not, what 
description of vour soil yields the most silky? 

2d. What manure do you esteem the best to im- 
prove the fineness of the staple? 

3d. Is your cotton, which is so distinguished for 
one quality, remarkable also for the length and 
strength of its staple, or both? 

4th. What has been your average crop for the 
last five years; and what quantity do you plant to 
the hand? 

5th. Are you very particular in the selection of 
seed? Which kind do you prefer, the small or the 
large, the perfectly clean, or that which is a little 
woolly? 

6th. Have you ever tested the experiment on the 
difference of the product and quality of cotton, from 
seed taken from the bottom, middle or top of the 
stalk? 

7th. How do you preserve your seed? Is it kept 
in a confined situation, or in a well ventilated room? 

8th. In gathering your crop, do you ever pick the 
wool from those pods that, from their immaturity, 
are but imperfectly open? Should your answer be 
in the affirmative, state the reason. 

9th. Do you dry your cotton in the sun or in the 
shade? If in the sun, how long? 

10th. What is your mode of preparation, and 
what quantity do you clean to the hand per day? 

lith. Are you in the habit of using the whipper 
before or after the cotton is ginned, or in both in- 
stances? 

12th. What is the character of your soil? Is your 
land high or low—indented with creeks, and how 
far from the ocean? 

Sach other information, in relation to the subject 
matter of this communication, as you may be wil- 
ling to disclose, I need not assure you, will be most 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK, 
Cor. See’ry Agric. Society of St. John’s, Colleton. 


Dear Sir, Sullivan’s Island, Sept. 1, 1826. 


Your useful cireular has been received. I answer, 
with pleasure, your queries, as far as my limited 
knowledge of the subjects adverted to will admit. 
You observe, “‘such other information in relation to 
the subject matter of this commupication as you 
may be willing to disclose.” Permit me to assure 
you, sir, if I had the good fortune to possess any 
information, not generally known, upon the culture 
of the cotton plant or its preparation for market, 


nothing could afford me more satisfaction than to | 


disclose it for the benefit of others. A planter who 
would, from interested motives, conceal any disco- 
veries which might improve the culture or the prepa 
ration for sale, of any of our staple products, must 
certainly be deficient in that patriotism and liberal 





feeling, which, at least, are supposed to govern eve- 
ry gentleman in this community. 

Question ist. Is all your cotton equally fine? If 
not, what.description of your soil yields the most 
silky? , 

-4ns. | consider that the most sandy parts of my 
soil produce the finest cotton and the most silky. 

Q. 2d. What Manure do you esteem the best to 
improve the fineness of the staple? 

4. Il have never: used any but the soft salt mud; 
it is taken out of the creek during winter and spread 
in the old alleys with the back of the hoe, about two 
inches thick in the lowest spots; and in the most 
sandy, not more than a quarter of an inch. The 
land is then listed over the mud before it becomes 
hard. I have never manured more than eighty -five 
acres in one winter. 

Q. 3d. Is your cotton, which is so distinguished 
for one quality, remarkable also for the length and 
strength of its staple, or both? 

4. As machinery is the only test for fine cottons, 
allow me to give you an extract of a letter address- 
ed to me from one of the most respectable spinners 
in Manchester. “Although your cotton is second to 
no mark (brand,) in health and fineness, still it does 
not possess sufficiently the latter requisite to spin 
our very finest numbers.” 

Q. 4th. What has been your average crop for 
the last five years, and what quantity do you plant 
to the hand? 

4. | have néver made more than 150 Ibs. to the 
acre, and plant very short to the hand, in conse- 
quence of not having a sufficient quantity of land. 

@. 5th. Are you very particular in the selection 
of your seed, and which kind do you prefer, the 
small or the large, the perfectly clean, or that which 
is a little woolly? 

4. I select that which has a little wool at the 
ends, but am not satisfied as to the advantage of it. 

Q. 6th. Have you ever tested the experiment on the 
difference of the product and quality of cotton, from 
seed taken from the bottom, middle, or top of the 
stalk? 

A. Never. 

Q. 7th, How do you preserve your seed? Is it 
kept in aconfined situation, or in a well ventilated 
room? 

A. It is kept in a loft over my gin house, without 
any aperture to admit air. 

Q. 8th. In gathering your crop, do you ever pick 
the wool from those pods, that, from their immatu- 
rity, are but imperfectly open? 

A. Never. 

Q. 9th. Do you dry your cotton in the sun or in 
the shade? If in the sun, how long? 

Al. | always dry \n the sun, and suffered it, until 
the last year, to remain on the cotton scaffold the 
greater part of the day. 

Q 10th. What is your mode of preparation, and 
what rms do you clean to the hand per day? 

A. I require the cotton to be picked carefully 
from the pods, without leaves or dirt of any kind, 
and am very particular in the assorting before it 
goes to the gins. I give twenty-eight pounds as a 
task in moting. 

Q. 11th. Are you in the habit of using the whip- 
per before or after the cotton is ginned, or in both 
instances? 

A. | use the whipper only for the cotton which is 
picked after frost, and for the stained; the opera- 
tion is performed before it goes to the gins. 

Q. 12th. What is the character of your soil? Is 
your land high or low, indented with creeks, and 
how far from the ocean? 

4l. [have both high and low land in the same 
fields; white sand in the highest, and a grey soil in 
the lowest. There are no creeks running into the 
fields; the distance from the ocean varies from a 
quarter to a half mile. 

With extreme regret, that the information I am 
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enabled to impart, is so very limited on the import- 
ant subjects embraced in your circular, 
i remain, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
FE. VANDERHORST. 
To Warremarsn B. Seasroox, Esq. 
Cor.. Sec. Agric. Soc. uf St. John's, Colleton. 
(To be continued.) 





=) 
MR. SMITH’S “RICE PLANTER.” 
Déar Sir, Eastville, Va., 10th June, 1827. 

I have just perused with much pleasure, in the 
last “Farmer,” a letter from Mr. Rowand, giving 
an account of the success which has attended the 
trial of my “Cotton Planter and Cultivator,” in 
South Carolina. If any thing could now be want- 
ing to establish the reputation of this machine with 
the growers of corn and cotton, it will be found in 
the following letter from Dr. Muse. With respect to 
its expedition I can speak with confidence, as I have 
seen it give the first dressing to six and an half 
acres of cotton in five hours, without more than or- 
dinary exertion: the operator not knowing that he 
was noticed. This I conceive is equal to thirteen 
acres per day. ‘The corn I have had planted by it 
is more neat and regular in its appearance than any 
I ever saw. 

The chief object in this communication is, to in- 
form you of another invention I have just com- 
pleted, which must, I think, prove of infinite ser- 
vice to our southern planters. In my late visit to 
the south, | had an opportunity of visiting several 
rice plantations, and becoming acquainted with the 
whole process of cultivating the crop. It is drilled 
in rows fifteen inches asunder, but all done by hand 
I leave you to judge then, the labour requisite, and 
the waste of seed consequent upon this mode of 
operation. [t occurred to me, that this might be 
much better and more expeditiously performed by 
machinery; and to effect this, has occupied my at- 
tention almost exclusively for the last four weeks. 
After encountering many difficulties [ have at length 
succeeded. This machine, which I shall call the 
“Rice Planter,” drills three rows at once, perform- 
ing all the different operations of trenching, plant- 
ing and covering, and judging by the “Cotton 
Planter,” this, in the same proportion will complete 
ten acres perday. A writer in the “American Far. 
mer,” No. 4, vol. 5, in estimating the daily labour of 
negroes, says, that twenty labourers are required 
for five acres; consequently, a male and boy with 
this machine will do the work of forty hands. The 
quantity of seed may be regulaced with the great- 
est precision, and when once fixed it never varies 
Judge Wayne, of Savannah, to whom [ communi- 
cated my ideas on this sudject, appeared much 
struck with the importance of such a machine, and 
remarked, that the saving of seed rice alone, in a sin- 
gle crop, would pay fort. It is equaily well suited 
for dcilting oats, wheat, rye, or any other small 
grain, and is also provided with the necessary fix- 
tures for planting corn and cotton, which it per- 
forms precisely like the one spoken of by Mr. Row- 
and and Dr. Muse 

The “Rice Planter” will be accompanied by a 
“Oultivator” for performing the hoe-work of this 
crop, which, if it works at all, will do ten acres in 
a day; equal to the labour of twenty hands. [ can- 
not speak with certainty as to this, having no drill- 
ed crop near me upon which to make an experi- 
ment; I shall, however, send one to our friend Mr. 
Rowand for trial, who will report the result. Nei- 
ther can I speak positively of the cost until I con- 
sult the mechanics in Baltimore I presume, how 
ever, it will be from thirty to forty dollars. I shall 
take it with me to Baltimore in a fewdays for your 
examination. 

Should any of our southern planters wish to pro- 
cure either of these machines against the next 


. 





spring, I should like to be informed of it immedi- 
ately by mail, for if sufficient encouragement be 
given, I will make arrangements for having a large 
number of them prepared. 


Respectfully, &c. 
J. S. Sxinner, Esa. FRANCIS H. SMITH. 


Dear Sir, Cambridge, Md., May 26, 1827. 
In compliance with your request to know my 
opinion in regard to your newly invented Cotton 
Planter and Cultivator, { am highly gratified, after 
the most full, fair, and satisfactory experiment in 
the planting of sixty acres with it, to declare my 
entire conviction of the services which you have 
rendered the growers of this crop by this machine. 
My best wishes are exceeded, both in regard to its 
expedition and regularity of work. In a well pre- 
pared field, as a mine was, I may safely report 
its operation at eight or nine acres per day, possi- 
bly more; the interruption of rainy weather, during 
the period of my planting defeated my intentions of 
greater precision on this point: the list is beautifully 
thrown up by the cultivators, and the furrowing ma- 
chine, if two horses are used, which I found abso 
lutely essential to the correct operation, performs 
with mathematical truth. The first dressing I have 
only commenced, but it is so far apparently well ex- 


ecuted. Respectfully, &c. 
F. H. Sura, Ese. JOS. E. MUSE. 





TURNIPS. 


Turnips love a light sandy or gravelly soil, or a 
sandy loam. It should be made soft and fine, but 
not too rich, lest the turnips be rank and ill-tasted. 

Ground that has been pewly cleared, yields the 
largest and sweetest turnips: and on such a spot 
there is the least danger from insects. 

Next to new land, swarded ground is to be chosen 
for a crop of turnips, and the way to prepare it is, 
to plough it pretty deep in the spring, and fold it 
by turning in the stock for a good number of nights. 
For there is scarcely any of our fields sufficiently 
rich to produce turnips without manuring: and fold- 
ing hitherto appears to be the best method of en- 
riching the ground for this purpose. It should be 
well harrowed as often as once a week, while the 
folding is continued, to mix the excrements of the 
cattle with the soil. 

The ground should be cross ploughed as soon as 
the soil is sufficiently rotten, and reduced by har- 
rowing to a fine tilth, before it is sown.—Where 
a good stock is kept, as much as an acre may be 
sufficiently folded. 

The time for sowing the seed is about the middle 
of July. Doing it on a set day is ridiculous: for a 
time should be chosen when the ground has the 
right degree of moisture to make the seed vegetate; 
and if this should happen a week earlier, or a fort- 
night later than the usual time, it need not be re- 
gretted; but the opportunity ought to be embraced. 

I have sown them in drills the first week in Au- 
gust, and had a good crop. _ One great advantage 
of sowing so late is, that the turnips will escape in- 
sects. And if the crop should not happen to be 
quite so large as if the sowing had been earlier, the 
roots will not fail of being better for the table. 

One pound of seed is the common allowance for 
an acre of land. But to guard against the fly, the 
quantity may be a little increased. And it is re- 
commended by judicious writers, that it be a mix- 
ture of equal parts of new and old seeds, that the 
plants coming up at different times, the one sort or 
the other may > dat to escape the insects.— With 
this view, Mr. Tull constructed his turnip drill to 
lodge the seeds at different depths, which it seems 
had the desired effect. 

The seed sown broadcast must be harrowed in 
with a short tined harrow, and then rolled with a 





wooden roller, to break the clods, and level the 
surface. 

In a week, or thereabouts, the young plants will 
be up: and if it be a dry season, the fly will be apt 
to destroy them: to prevent which, some powdered 
soot, or lime, may be sown very thickly over them, 
by sifting, in a dewy morning. ‘This will quicken 
the growth of the plants, as well as otherwise de- 
fend them. And the faster the plants grow, the 
sooner they will unfold their rough leaves, and be 
out of danger of the fly. Or it may answer well to 
sprinkle the ground with an infusion of elder, worm 
wood, or tobacco. But it must be done as soon as 
the plants are up. 

But if the young plants cannot be saved, as it 
may sometimes so happen, the ground may be har- 
rowed, and sown again, the cost of seed being but 
little, to compare with the loss of a crop. 

[W. E. Farmer 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Extract of a letter dated Pittsburg, July 11, 1827. 


“The harvest here is very abundant, the crops of 
grass and grain of every description, exceeds that 
of any former year within my recollection.” 








HORTICULTURE. 








ROANOKE OR SCUPPERNONG GRAPE. 
Sir, Currituck, N. C. July 2, 1827. 

In your'paper of the 20th of April, I find a com- 
munication signed C. inquiring after a native grape 
that ripens late, and may be protitably and success- 
fully cultivated as a wine grape. I feel particularly 
anxious to see the vine extensively and successfully 
cultivated in this country: and for the last six years 
i have been particularly anxious (to ascertain a spe- 
cies of the native grape, that would be profitable as 
a wine grape. ‘The result of my inquires and ob- 
servations has induced me to give the Roanoke or, 
as it is commonly called, Scuppernong, a decided 
preference. Nearly all the other species of native 
grape’, which have fallen under my observation, 
come to maturity too soon for the successful making 
of wine, except the common wood grape, common- 
ly called here fox grape, which is inferior in fruit- 
fulness, size, and quality to the Roanoke grape. In 
warm weather, it is quite impossible to prevent the 
acetous fermentation taking place ia the manufac- 
ture of wine. Hence arises the necessity of obtain- 
ing a grape that produces well and comes to matu- 
rity late. And no grape appears to combine these 
valuable properties more than the Roanoke grape. 
This grape is a native of the north eastern part of 
North Carolina, and grows spontaneously on Roan- 
oke island and its vicinitv, and formerly was univer- 
sally termed the Roanoke grape. But as its exeel- 
lence as a Wine grape was first tested at Seupper- 
nong, the grape has improperly obtained that name 
abroad. I have, therefore, given the grape its pri- 
mitive name of Roanoke grape, which I hope will 
become its general name. 

Phe particular excellence of this vine, is the rich- 
ness of the grape, and the longevity, productive- 
ness, and hardiness of the vine. I know of no na- 
tive grape of the United States, that lives so long, 
thrives well with so little cultivation, and produces 
such a profitable and luxuriant crop at an advanced 
age. ‘lhe probable age of the vine is fifty or sixty 
years, and if properly managed, I believe many of 
them would live and produce a profitable crop much 
longer. ‘The vines in this section of the country 
are never pruned, but are suffered to extend them- 
selves according to the vagaries of their own rami- 
fications, upon scaffolds reared by props about six 
feet from the ground, and covered with common 
fence rails. Vines reared in this way are subject 
to be bufletted by every storm, and suffer many 
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other injuries from the improper practice of per- 
mitting horses and cattle to run loose among them. 
If the vines were inclosed, pruned, and properly cul- 
tivated, they would not only produce grapes of su- 
perior quality in greater abundance, but would thrive 
and produce well at a more advaneed age. The 
Roanoke grape grows quite luxuriantly, (but not so 
much so as the Muscadine and some other species 
of native grapes) and if left to the “vagaries of its 
own ramifications,’ would in a few years cover a 
large space of ground. It is rendered very valua- 
ble as a wine grape by its superior hardihood, which 
alike defies the rigors of winter, the winds of spring, 
the heat and gusts of summer, and the gales of au- 
tumn. ‘The leaves are smooth, and it blossoms in 
June; the grape is round, white, and very sweet, 
and about **the size of a hog’s eye,” and sometimes 
larger, the sige depending much on the vigour of 
the vine. ‘The grapes eat well, ard contain a large 
quantity of saccharine matier, so happily united with 
the acids of the fruit, as to render them finely fla- 
voured for the palate and highly valued for wine. 
I have never known the Roanoke grape analyzed, 
but I believe that in the richness of the grape, and in 
the happy combination of its properties, it will vie with 
the finest varieties of France and Spain. 

It is the opinion of many good judges that the 
Roanoke wine hasa richness and a peculiar, fine fla 
vour unknown in most of our foreign wines. If this 
opinion is correct, in the present imperfect manner in 
which our wines are made, our most sanguine ex 
pectations will be realized, when wine making shall! 
be reduced to the state of perfection necessary to 
exhibit in happy combination the properties of this 
grape. The grape ripens the last of September and 
the first of October, a time much better calculated 
for the making of wine than any earlier season of 
the year. The Roanoke grape is very productive, 
and one acre, properly cultivated, and managed by 
a skilful vigneron, woald yield several hundred gal- 
lons of wine. I have heard of some vines, that did 
not cover more than about a quarter of an acre of 
ground, that produced grapes to make ten and 
twelve barrels of wine; and | think, at a moderate 
calculation, that four or five hundred gallons of 
wine may be made from an acre of ground judi- 
civusly cultivated in Roanoke grapes. I think the 
Roanoke grape would do well in the western and 
middle states. In the middle states, I think the 
grapes would come to perfection about the last of 
October or first of November, a season of the year 
happily calculated fur the manufacture of the fines 
wines. A few years ago this grape attracted litthk 
attention, but it now seems to be fast rising into 
that importance to which it is justly entitled by its 
fitness for the finest wines. If your correspondent 
C. and his friends should think proper to try the 
cultivation of the Roanoke grape, any quantity of 
the cuttings may be obtained in this country, and | 
am sure, as a Wine grape, it will equal his expecta 
tions, and in the hands of a skilful vigneron would 
be a source of no inconsiderable profit. At no very 
distant period, | think, the Roanoke wine will rival 
the best foreign wines, It is fast rising into impor- 
tance. A mercantile friend informed me that he 
had orders for fourteen barrels of this wine from 
one smal] town in Kentucky, and the demand seems 
to be increasing in every part of the country. A 
light, sandy soi! produces this grape best, but I be- 
bieve it may be profitably cultivated in any soi! by 
the application of light manures. It may be propa- 
gated from the slip or the cutting; if propagated 
from the cutting, great care should be taken to keep 
the earth moist until the cutting has taken root. In 
planting the catting, a hole should be dug or made 
m the earth sixteen or-eighteen inches deep, in 
which the cutting should be placed, the upper eve 
of the cutting being nearly even with the surface of 
the ground, the hole should then be filled up with 
marsh mud. branch manure, or other moist earth, 





which should be gently pressed to the cutting, tak- 
ing care to leave a little loose earth over the upper 
eye, to prevent its injury from severe frosts and 
want of moisture. ‘Too much care cannot be taken 
to keep them moist and to promote their vegetation. 
After they have taken sufficient root they will stand 
the severest drought, and may be managed aceord- 
ing to the direction of Mr. Adlum, in his valuable 
treatise on the vine. In planting from the slip, they 
may be managed in the same manner as other vines, 
taking care to keep the earth moist about them, and 
to ddd a sufficient quantity of manure to promote 
their growth, after which they may be pruned and 
managed as other vines. They will begin to bear 
the third year, and will continue to improve both 
in the quantity and quality of the grape for many 
years. JAMES G. HALL. 





(From the National Intelligencer. ) 
CULTIVATION OF SILK. 

The culture of silk seems likely to be seriously 
entered into in this country: practical men in dif 
ferent parts of the Union having taken the experi- 
ment in hand. Amongst these is Mr. Joshua Peirce, 
whose Nursery and Farm on the bank of Rock creek 
are at the distance of a short but romantic ride from 
this city and Georgetown. From him we have re- 
ceived the following letter, which shows that be is 
liberally disposed, not only to acquire information, 
but to impart it for the benefit of others. 


Linnean Hill, near Washington, 
June 7th, 1827. 

Messrs. Gales §& Seaton: Waving engaged in 
raising of Silk Worms with a view of making an 
experiment as to the practicability of making it a 
lucrative business, and of introducing them into this 
section of our country, | have now on hand about 
eight or ten thousand which have just commenced 
spinning, and, as a number of «my acquaintances 
have expressed a wish to see them, you will much 
oblige me by giving notice in your paper, that they 
will be exhibited gratis for the present and next 
week, Sunday excepted. All persons desirous of 
seeing them are invited to call at my residence at 
Linnzwan Hill. As it is a’ subject that has of late 
excited much attention, some account of the silk 
worm, its history, management, &c. and the culti- 
vation of the mulberry tree, will no doubt be read 
with much interest by many of your subscribers. 
I send you McMahon's gardening, which contains 
quite an interesting article on the subject, and beg 
leave to suggest to you the propriety of inserting it 
in your paper. 

Yours, with much respect, 
JOSHUA PEIRCE. 

We have pleasure in availing ourselves of Mr. 
Peirce’s suggestion, by copying the following from 
MeMahon’s Gardener’s Calendar: 

«About the year of Christ 551, two Persian monks, 
employed as missionaries in some of the christian 
churches established in India, penetrated into the 
country ef Seres, or China. There they observed 
the labours of the silk worm, and became acquaint- 
ed with the art of working up its productions into a 
variety of elegant fabrics. ‘They explained to the 
Greek Emperor at Constantinople these mysteries, 
hitherto unknown, or very imperfectly understood 
in Europe; and undertook to bring to the capital a 
sufficient number of those wonderful insects. ‘This 
they accomplished, by conveying the eggs of the 
silk worm ina hollow cane. ‘They were hatched, 
and afterwards fed with the leaves of a wild mul 
berry tree, and multiplied and worked in the same 
manner as in those climates where they first became 
the objects of human attention and care. Vast 
numbers of these insects were soon reared in differ- 
ent parts of Greece, particularly in the Peloponne- 
sus. Sicily afterwards undertook to breed silk 





worms, with equal success, and was imitated, from 
time to time, in several towns of Italy. In all these 
places, extensive manufactures were established, 
with silk of domestic production. 

“From the reign of Justinian, it was mostly in 
Greece, and some of the adjacent islands, that silk 
worms were reared. Soon after the conquest of 
Constan*inople the Venetians, in the year 1204, 
they attempted establishment of the silk manu- 
facture in their dominions; and in a short time, the 
silk fabries of Venice vied with those of Greece and 
Sicily 

“About the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
the Florentine manufactures of silk became very 
considerable. It was introduced much later into 
France; the manufacture of silk though considera- 
bly encouraged by Henry IV. not having been fully 
established there, till under Louis XIV. by Colbert. 

“It is an established and well known fact, that 
both the white and the black mulberry trees grow 
as wellin almost every part of the United States, as 
in any country on earth; and also that silk has been 
raised and manufactured into a most excellent fa- 
bric, under the direction of the great and venerabie 
patriot, and friend of mankind, Dr. Benjamin Frank - 
lin. ‘That so useful a pursuit should be suffered to 
die away, in a country as well adapted for it as any 
in the universe, is as extraordinary as it is unfortu- 
nate and injurious to the real interest of the na- 
tion.” 








RURAL ECONOMY. | 


(From the Wabash Intelligencer.) 
WEAVING IN FAMILIES. 

Niles’ Register copies the following paragraph 
from the ‘*4merican Farmer.” 

“It has been stated to us, by gentlemen in the 
south, that the ‘operations of the tariff,’ and the 
apprehensions of the ‘woollens bill,’ so termed, have 
put them to casting about for the most simple effi- 
cient means of manufacturing coarse clothing for 
their negroes, and they wish particularly some more 
exact information in regard to what has been called 
in the papers, ‘the mulliplied spindle wheel.’—Ma- 
chinery for the purpose here stated, to answer the 
purpose, must be of simple construction and easi- 
ly repaired; some contrivance of that character, 
which would save labour in the operation of spin- 
ning, has long been wanting in private families, 
The loom which is now in common use, is very 
well; and so well adapted to jts end, that a great 
number of poor people make their living by work- 
ing at it asin the towus. For the operation of spin- 
ning, and any simple and cheap contrivance to fa- 
cilitate it, we respectfully solicit information.” 

The editor of the Telegraph is much gratified 
in communicating the information called for, by 
noticing a contrivance invented and made by Mr. 
Wm. R. MCall, an ingenious mechanic of this 
neighbourhood, which is so simple, so cheap, and 
seems to be so admirably calculated to answer as a 
labour-saving spinner, of cither wool or cotton for 
domestic purposes, that he thinks he hazards no- 
thing in declaring it to be superior to any machine 
heretofore in use for that purpose. During the 
view taken of Mr. M’Cail’s invention, Miss M’Call 
kept it in motion, and with great ease and accuracy 
attended to the eight spindles. A horizontal wheel 
operated upon by means of the foot in the usual 
manner, gives velocity to the spindles; which, Miss 
M’Call remarked, may be increased to any given 
number within reach, with equal ease. The mo- 
tion is regular, and Mr. M’Call believes he can ap- 
pend cards to it without any important change. 
The editor has seen the “vertical spinner”—and he 
has heard of the contrivance, called “The Farmer's 
Daughter,” but the ladies, whose industry these 
useful inventions are calculated to promote, will 
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find their comfort consulted and their labour’ re- 
warded by a preference of Mr. M’Call’s invention. 
The necessary steps have been adopted to secure 
a patent, and it cannot be doubted that the demand 
for this contrivance will amply compensate the 
meritorious toil of the patenteeg@ A model is now 
preparing for the patent office, and a visit to exam- 
ine its easy and simple constructiog will repay the 
time required. The cost of a c@inplete machine 
will not be over twelve dullars. A full description 
shall be given in a farther notice hereafter.—Aod 
while we can all join in rejoicing that the character 
of the union has been materially advanced by suc- 
cessful inventions—that power looms, carding ma- 
chines, and many other things, afford the best evi- 
dence of American genius—that even Europe avails 
of our mechanical skill; who will fail to rejoice that 
the young state of Indiana is now entitled to an 
original share of the credit by the invention above 
alluded to, of so much importance for home use. 
It is by such inventions the progressive improve- 
ment of society is chiefly promoted—it is by such 
the comfort and happiness of man are increased. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
TIMBER RAIL-WAYS. 

The palm of superiority being now adjudged to 
rail-ways, over canals and turnpike roads, for all 
commercial purposes, (where speed without loss of 
power is required;) and the value of this system to 
us in the progress of internal improvement in -this 
country, makes it important to ascertain what de- 
gree of durability it is in our power to give to wood 
—as the presumption is, that (at least for many 
years,) we shall construct our rail-ways of this ma- 
terial. 

The durability of timber depends upon a variety 
of circumstances: on the quality or texture of the 
wood; the season when it is felled; and the protec- 
tion it receives from the weather. 

Wood, when allowed to come in contact with the 
ground, or when it is only partially covered by it, 
experiences the most rapid decay; from being sub- 
ject to excessive moisture, and not being allowed a 
free circulation of air. 

The natural decay of timber is very gradual, 
even though much exposed to weather. Placed un- 
der favourable circumstances, it is surprising what 
a length of time it will remain sound. J could enu 
merate several instances (which have come within 
my own knowledge,) where timber, taken out of 
houses erected more than a century previous, was 
ina perfectly sound state. Some very old buildings 
were pulled down near the London Monument in 
1816, some of the timbers of which were in ex- 
cellent preservation, they were known to have been 
there for the last one hundred and fifty years; how 
much longer previous was questionable, as they 
bore marks of being fired, (supposed the effects of 
the great fire in 1666.) 

The Old Jewry chapel pews in London, (made of 
oak and pine,) were in such a sound condition when 
examined, that they were used again in the new 
building, though more than one hundred years 
standing. Chestnut and oak (in England,) are the 
pose woods for durability: - have been 

nown to last a thousand years. Indeed, under par- 
ticular circumstances, wood is more durable than 
ivon. Vitruvius observes of the oak, that “it is of 
eternal duration;” which expression, of coure, is to 
be taken ia the comparative degree. It is very cer- 


tain, however, that its merits in this respect are 
very great. 

We have said, that the worst state in which tim- 
ber can be placed, so as to cause its premature de- 
cay, is when it is in conéact with the ground. ‘The de- 





ing qualities of earth are wellknown, Every 
thing of a perishable nature, even metals themselves, 
will undergo deterioration, when brought into uni 
on with the surface of the earth. ‘To render a 
wooden building durable, we are always careful to 
elevate it above the ground, and otherwise secure it 
froin moisture. 

It would be possible to make a scale, which would 
exhibit the flntied duration of timber, according 
to the three states in which it is placed. Ist. When 
in contuct with the earth. 2d. When raised above 
it, (but still exposed to the influence of sun and 
rain.) And, $d. When sheltered from the weather. 
According to this result, and assuming, for the du- 
ration of timber in the first state, a period of ten or 
twelve years, and for the last state, only one hun- 
dred years, we may calculate, that (removed out of 
the influence of the moisture of the ground, and al- 
lowed a free circulation of air all round, although 
exposed to the weather,) tiinber will continue in a 
comparatively sound state upwards of fifty years. 

Now, if we are able to secure from total decay a 
rail-way of wood but thirty or forty years, so as not 
to require entire renewal before the end of this pe- 
riod, we may certainly be satisfied with the use of 
this ele for this purpose, as it is more than 
probable that before the end of forty years the cost 
of repairs to an iron way (as these rails are subject 
to fracture from frosts, &c.) would be almost equal 
to the first cost of the rails. 

Upon principles of expediency and economy, there- 
fore, the propriety of using wood in the construc- 
tion of our rail-ways, is manifest. ‘This country 
may, emphatically, be called a “wooden country,” 
in every direction it is covered with forest trees of 
the most durable and vigorous growth, capable of 
furnishing timber of any dimensions, and at the 
least cost possible. What remains now for us to 
consider is, how to apply it in constructing rail 
roads so as that it shall not be subject to premature 
decay. 

ta Radiend, wend was the first material used for 
rail-ways; it was not until its cost became very 
great, so as to make it almost equal to the cost of 
iron, that iron was substituted in its Mace. Rail- 
ways of wood in some parts of England, are, how- 
ever, yet used; for instance, at the Durham and 
Northumberland coal works, and near the ‘T'yne. 
The first rail-ways of any extent constructed in our 
country, (the Mauch Chunck and Quincy rail-roads) 
are built of wood. 

The difference of cost between wood and iron in 
the United States is so disproportionate, that on the 
ground of economy, we cannot hesitate to choose 
wood, Iron rail-ways cannot be built for less than 
10 or $12,000 per mile, per single track; the cost of 
wooden rail-ways in this country would not exceed 
$5000 per mile, per single track; and upon a plan 
which | purpose now to exhibit, this expense may 
be reduced one third. 

We have adverted to the propriety of consider- 
ing the best mode of constructing these roads, so 
as to guard their timbers from premature decay, (for 
this they are now subject to, in consequence of the 
manner in whieh they are built:) this important de- 
sideratum will be found to be capable of being ef- 
fected by the plans annexed, and thus we can pro 
mise ourselves to realize for this material a dura- 
bility little inferior to that possessed by iron. 

‘The present mode of constructing these rail-ways 
is, by laying a series of sleepers cross-wise upon the 
ground, (prepared for this purpose,) five or ten feet 
apart, the ends resting on stone foundations. On 
these sleepers the wheel rails are laid, and bolted 
down, or otherwise secured into the sleepers. After 
which the space between the rails is filled up with 
earth or gravel as high as the bottom of the rails, 
(which, consequently, buries up the sleepers,) so 
that the whole of the timbers may be regarded as in 
contact with the ground; this,as we have already 


noticed, is the worst situation in which wood can be 
placed for durability. 

Now, the plan annexed proposes to raise the cap 
or wheel rails entirely above the ground, (one foot or 
more,) supporting them at every ten or twelve feet 
by piles or posts of wood driven into the ground, 
and well secured there with stone or gravel, (these 
posts may, if required, be of stone,) the rails are 
bound together across by iron or wooden bars, as 
represented in the drawing annexed. 

According to this plan, it will be seen, that no 
sleepers are required, nor stone foundations; neither 
are the timbers exposed to premature decay, by 
coming in contact with the earth, except (in case of 
using wooden supports,) that portion of the post 
which is near the surface of the ground, and which 
is also capable of being protected from decay for 
many years, by using suitable qualities of timber 
and charring the outer side deeply. 

Seasoned timber, in all cases, is best adapted for 
these and other frame works; the best mode of sea- 
soning timber is by fire. The decay in wood i» 
caused by internal, not external moisture, and this 
only when it becomes stagnant—hence the bad con- 
sequences of ,exeluding the air from timbers, either 
by having no openings (under the floors in basement 
or cellar stories, for instance,) or painting the wood 
when unseasoned. I remember when we examined 
the state of the large beams, supportin the lower 
floors of the north wing of the Capitol at Padingsen, 
(which had been erected ten or twelve years pre- 
vious,) that we found them totally rotten internally, 
but to all external appearances they were in a sound 
state. The cause of this rapid decay was evident: 
the air had been excluded; no openings had been 
left in the walls to allow its circulation under this 
floor. Air is absolutely requisite for preserving 
timber. I was called upon some short time since 
to examine a basement floor in this city, which in 
seven years had suffered entire decay. It had been 
laid, | knew, under circumstances favourable to its 
preservation, and yet it had rotted in this short time: 
the cause was soon discovercd—it had been covered 
during the whole of this period with an oil cloth, 
painted, which totally excluded the air. The proof 
of the fact was at hand; those parts of the floor 
which the painted cloth did not cover, were in to 
feetly sound state. Had this floor been covered by 
a woollen carpet, it would have continued sound for 
au indefinite period. 

It would be in opposition to the generally receiv- 
ed opinion, to assert, that painting wood hastens its 
decay; but this is the fact. No wood ought ever to 
be painted except for ornament. When painted 
only on one side, wood will ceteris paribus, last as 
long again as when it is painted on both sides: that 
painted not at all is most durable. On examining old 
buildings we shall find, that the parts not painted 
are in the soundest state, although exposed to wet 
and dry. Gates, posts, rails and pallisades, kept 
well painted, seldom last Jonger than ten or twelve 
years; whereas, if they had not been painted, the 
would have lasted twice or thrice this time, accord- 
ing to the qualities of the wood, &c. 

Sir Humphrey Davy says, that “trees possessing 
the firmest and least pes heart wood, are the long- 
est in duration.” The quantity of charcoal furnish- 
ed by woods, indicate tylerably accurately their 
comparative durability. ‘The following are the re- 
sults on this head: 





parts. 
100 parts of Lignum Vite give 26. of charcoal 

Do. Mahogany, .. . 254 
Do. Laburnum, . . 24.5 
Do. Chestnut, . » 23.2 
Do. Oak, . oe ‘a = ae 
Do. Walnut, . + «a 
Do. Beech, . 19.9 
Do. Holly, . 199 
Do. Sycamore, . 197% 
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100 partsof Elm, ..... 19 5of charcoal | nomical: a rough enclosure, of stone or brick, is to For 100 miles of iron rail-way,at $20,000 -- - - 
Do. Norway pine, . . 19.2 be built around the fire, and the timber being laid, per double track, . M . . $2,000,000 
Do. Ash, . ‘> 17.9 across it on proper supports, is turned round so as| For 100 miles of wooden do. on old plan, =: 
Do. Birch, . 17.4 to allow the fire to act on the surface equally. The at $10,000 per double track, . 1,000,000 
Do. Common pine, 16.4 timber should be covered from the air, as much as For 100 miles of wooden do. on new plan, 
The great utility of charring wood, (especially | possible, by brush, &c. to prevent the decomposi- at $7,000 per double track, . ' 00,000 

where it is to be exposed to continual dampness,)| tion of the charred wood: the timber, thus» pre- 

should induce us to prepare all posts or piles intend. | pared, will be seasoned at the same time, whilst its} Difference of cost between the old and 

ed to be driven into the carth, in this manner. The} durability is increased immensely—this being al- new plan in 100 miles, . $00,000 

charring should be deep, say 3 of an inch thick.| ways in the ratio of the thickness of the charred ’ 

The mode-of doing this is both simple and eco-| coat. Difference of cost between the wood 

and tron ways in 100 miles, - $1,300,000 











The drawings annexed, exhibit two sections of 
the proposed plan of constructing wooden ways. 
No. | shews the rail raised from two to three feet | 
above the ground, and supported by posts or piles, | 
which are preserved in parallel lines to each other, 
and kept in their places by means of a bent bar of 
iron, descending from the rail, down to the lower 
part of each support and across; secured on each 
side by bolts, which admits of adjusting the rails 
when requisite. 

The reason for bending the iron bar down, in- 
stead of running it straight across is, in order to ad- 
mit of a modification of the common plan of a car- 
riage or wagon used on rail-roads, which disposes | 
of the load below the axle of the wheels, and also | 
below the rail, by which means greater securi-| 
ty is afforded to the wagons; besides, they will 
be more easily loaded and unloaded, the bottom 
being brought near to the ground.. ‘The drawing 
exhibits a section of this carriage. No. 5 is a late 
ral view of the same carriage, suspended; the direct 
weight or load is throWn off of the axles of the 
wheels upon the horizontal beams running longitu- 
dinally with the rail. 

No. 2 shews the railelevated only about one foot 
above the ground on stone sleepers, with its sus- 
pended carriage. “‘Phese stone supports are long | 
enough to descend into the ground below the influ 
ence of frost; the rails are bolted and secured into 
the tops of these stone posts, and (if necessary,) | 
bound together across by bars of iron, placed at 
proper distances, and fastened with screw bolts at 
each end. No. 4 is a side view of the suspend-! 


























carriage on this plan: the bottoms of these 


ed 
wagons do not descend lower than the rail, aud 
will consequently require wheels of larger radius 


to give the proper depth to the wagon. No. 6 
exhibits the common form of the carriages used on 
rail-roads; the load here being elevated above the 
axles of the wheels. No. 3 represents a locomotive 
(or steam engine,) carriage in operation, with its 
tender and fivst wagon in train, this train some- 
times comprises thirty wagons. ‘The power of these 
engines is generally from five to ten horses, accord 
ing to the load which it has to draw. 

A ten horse engine will draw 120 tons at the 
rate a draught horse travels, or 50 tons at the rate 
of six miles per hour. The expense of conveying 
these 50 tons sixty miles, which would occupy ten 
hours, is estimated to cost only $30. Such an en 
gine would as readily convey 25 tons at the rate of 
twelve miles per hour, as double this weight ia 
twice the time. The cost of the engine would be 
about $2060 

After this expose, we may come to the conclusion 
that the desideratum referred to has been accom- 
plished; namely, having it in our power to give 
great comparative durability to the timbers compos 
ing a rail-way, as well as reducing the expenses of 
its cost; two important considerations, and which 


| will enable us now to enter upon the construction 


of works of this nature without fear of failing in 
the enterprise, from the want of extensive means, 
which, upon the common plan of making these 
roads, would be necessary. ‘The ratio of expense of 
the three plans of rail-ways will stand as follows: 








There is another important object gained by the 
plan No. 1, which, to rail road companies having 
small capitals to begin with, would prove of im- 
mense value. From the elevated position given this 
road, it couid be put into useful operation as soon 
as one track-way is completed, as it embraces the 
single rail rail-way principle; consequently, the car- 
riages adapted to these rail-ways can be put in 
tg and the transportation be begun even 
before the rail-way is half finished; the proceeds 
from tolls, therefore, without any increase of the 
original capital, might be appropriated to perfect 
the plan. (For a more particular account of this 
species of rail-way, see my letter to the Postmaster 
General of the United States, republished lately in 
this journal.) This kind of carriage, which has its 
load suspended on each side of the rail and below 
the same, with both wheels running in the same 
plane, has been proved capable of carrying more 
weight than the common carriage, in proportion to 
the number of wheels employed, in consequence of 
being subject to less lateral friction, the resistance 
in this direction being less. ‘I'he dotted lines in the 
drawing No. 1, shew the position of these out car- 
riages. 

As in most, if not in all cases, where rail-roads of 
any extent will be made, steam power will be appli- 
ed to prope! the wagons (being only half the expense 
of horse power,) the plan of raising the rails will re- 
duce the cost of such works in another way. Little 
labour in cutting or levelling the ground will be 
here requisite; the irregularities of country present- 
ing few obstacles to its execution, as lengthening 
the supports is only necessary to cross ravines, 
streams, cross roads, &c. 

The present plan of building rail-roads subjects 
them, in wiater, to obstructions from snow and ice, 
(lying immediately in contact with the earth;) in- 
deed, deep suows would cover them entirely, so as 
to make (hem impassable, or dangerous to travel at 
this season, as the wagon wheels would be liable to 
run out of the track. Where the rails are elevated 
two or three feet, such interruptions would not pro- 
bably occur, and the front carriage being provided 
with a scraper in advance as a guard to remove ca- 
sual obstructions off the rails, every facility would 
be afforded to get along even in the worst state of 
the case. 

In passing through a town or city, a very hand- 
some and judicious disposition of the new plan 
could be made, which would take up little room, as 
the ways might be supported by a continued open 
arcade or colonnade the whole distance; or the space 
below the base of the road might be usefully applied 
as store houses, where the wagons might deposit 
their loads with great convenience, by means of a 
drop door. 

But I must not trespass longer on the patience of 
your readers, though much remains to be said on 
this subject. 

Gentlemen desirous of more particular informa- 
tion with reference to this plan of rail-way, having 
in view its execution, by addressing a letter to me 
here, or at Columbia, South Carolina, shall have 
every attention paid to their requisitioas. 


Very respectfully, 
Baltimore, July 1827. ROBERT MILLS. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 


A female of cultivated taste has an influence upon 
society wherever she moves. She carries with her 
that secret attractive charm which operates like ma- 

ic U the beholder, fixes the attention and soft- 
ens the feelings of the heart like those benign influ- 
ences over which we have no control. It is impos- 
sible to be long in her presence without feeling the 
superiority of that intellectual acquirement, which 
so dignifies her mind and person. Her words and 
actions are dictated by its power, and give ease and 
grace to her motions. The cultivation of a correct 
taste is so joined in «affinity with the social affec- 
tions, that it is almost impossible to improve the 
one, without affecting the other. For it is seldom 
that we see this resplendent qualification attached 
to minds under the influence of moral principles, 
neglectful of those social feelings which cement so- 
ciety together, and preserve it from jarring innova- 
tions. Tis needful in every department of life; and 
more of our happiness is derived from this source, 
than we are often aware of. 

Look at domestic scenes with a discerning eye, 
and see the movements of a woman of taste. If 
she is the head of a family, order appears to be the 
first law which governs and controls her actions.— 
All her affairs are planned with wisdom; confusion 
and discord never disturb her mind. Her house is 
the seat of social happiness, where the stranger and 
friend can repose with delight; for neatness and or 
der are the inmates of her habitation. The proud 
pedant may boast of her superiority in the literary 
world; yet, if she is destitute of that delicacy which 
softens and dignifies the female character, she must 
certainly yield up her ascendency over the moral 
world, to that woman (who, perhaps, in science is 
greatly her inferior) who has, by a constant atten 
tion to this criterion of the female character, ae 
quired that knowledge of the propriety of conduct 
which regulates her actions, and causes her to shine 
by her own lustre. When this faculty is cultivat- 
ed, the best use is made of every thing which sur- 
rounds us. ‘The moral, intellectual and physical 
world, presents a volume ever open for instruction; 
and subjects adapted to the capacity for improve- 
ment. are always selected by the correct taste, for 
meditation and reflection. ‘The beautiful and sub- 
lime, are contemplated with increasing pleasure, 
and every object which strikes the eye affords mat- 
ter for improvement, and is monopolized to the best 
advantage. 

A woman of taste can render a cottage far more 
desirable than a palace without it; for if Providence 
has been less bountiful to her of its rich gifts, yet, Ly 
the influence of this superior faculty, the eye Is 
made to rest with the same delight upon that ar- 
rangement of its goods, as if abundance had been 
poured into her lap. The direction of the female 
mind is not made to depend upon that variety of 
scientific pursuits as many might conclude; but 
more upon certain incidents or associations which 
take place in early life. Multiplicity of objects con- 
fuse the mind and leave it embarrassed; when if a 
plain and simple subject was unfolded with perspi 
cuity and ease, the mind would readily embrace the 
truth; and a channel of correct thinking would be 
open which it could pursue, with steadiness and per- 
severance. ‘The taste thus early cultivated, will 
unife with the more vigorous faculties of the un- 
derstanding, and blend together until the character 
was formed. The grand object in view relative to 
the female character is moral beauty; and in my 
opinion, the early cultivation of taste, with a proper 
attention to the understanding, heart, and social af- 
fections, would make the nearest approaches to this 
acme of human knowledge, for which the female 
character was designed. It is to be lamented that 





aye of piety should consider this a subject of 
ittle importance compared with others, when others 
are so much affected by it. ‘Truly piety and virtue 
would shine with double lustre where the faculty of 
taste is properly regarded. [Philad. Album. 





SPORTING OLIO. 








J. S. Sxunver, Esa. Diamond Grove, June 19, 1$27. 

Sir,—I take-the liberty of addressing a few lines 
to you. My object is to obtain from you all the pe- 
digrees of horses that you have in your possession, 
and those that you can procure without too much 
trouble. Horses and mares, of distinction, are want- 
ed for the “Srup Boox” that is now in a state of 
forwardness. I hope it will be ready for publica- 
tion in five or six months; a work that has been for 
a long time delayed, partly owing to our worthy 
friend’s death, Mr. Field. Many pedigrees have 
been procured, that were nearly lost—in a short 
time more, never could have been procured. They 
have been obtained by examination of old papers 
that had passed through many hands. ‘The last five 
years I have been constantly writing for pedigrees. 
I have procured a great many, and a gentleman of 
my acquaintance has rode many thousand miles; we 
have got six or seven thousand pedigrees. We 
want more. as we wish ‘o comprise as much of our 
celebrated stock as can be obtained. The work can- 
not be expected to be clear of errors, but we are 
certain of one thing; we shall save much valuable 
blood, and lay the foundation from which others 
may improve on. Be good enough to answer me on 
this subject. Your obed’t serv’t, 

J.J. HARRISON. 


P.S. Who can give the pedigree of Regulus— 
imported? 





SIR ARCHY. 
Dear Sir, Washington, July 11, 1827. 


Having perceived in one of your late papers some 
doubts manifested respecting the pedigree of Sir 
Archy, and a request for information, I send you 
the pedigree of him in full, (extracted from my stud 
book,) and I can assure you that he was begotten 
by Old Diomed, as Captain Archibald Randolph 
(who bred him in partnership with me,) often as- 
sured me of that fact. ‘Therefore, any doubts re- 
specting his pedigree are out of the question. You 
will find his pedigree upon the opposite side. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. S. Sxivner, Esq. JOHN TAYLOE. 


Taken from Col. Tayloe’s Stud Book. 

Bay colt, Str Archy, formerly Robert Burns, bred 
in partnership with Capt. A. Randolph, and foaled 
in lp05—he was got by the imported horse Old 
Diomed—his dam was Castianira. 

Castianira, a brown mare, got by Rockingham 
out of Tabitha, own sister to Miss Kingsland, who 
was got by Trintham out of the dam of Pegasus; 
was foaled in 1796, per certificates of Alexander 
Popham, Esq. and Mr. Weatherby—which refer to 
with the General Stud Book, for further particulars. 
Imported in the Tyne, to Norfolk, June 1799, for 
Col. Tayloe. HESRY A. TAYLOE. 





Cure ror THE Borts. 
In the morning, upon an empty stomach, let two 
pounds of molasses be dissolved in three pints of 





new milk, and given then, prevent the horse from 
taking any food for nearly two hours, then add an 
ounce and a half of laudanum to about three half 
pints of warm water—after it is given let him be 
walked about for nearly an hour and a half then let 
a dose of strong mercurial physic be given, and 
worked off in the usual way. 
[Sporting Mag. 





Great Hunt. 


At a squirrel hunt, held at Cobleskill, Schoharie 
county, New York, on the first day of June, in 
which eighteen persons were engaged, there were 
killed thirteen hundred and fifty-one squirrels. ‘The 
highest number killed by one man was one hundred 
and eleven, and the next highest, one hundred and 
two. 











TO DESTROY COCKROACHES. 
Mr. Skinner, 

I have seen one or two articles in the Farmer, 
describing ways to destroy cockroaches—they may 
all be good; but as there will be no harmin multi- 
plying facts, and shewing various ways for obtain- 
ing the same results, [ will trouble you with my me- 
thod, which I know by experience to be effectual. 

Several years ago, [ entered upon the possession 
of a large old house that had been for some months 
unoccupied, and [ found it swarming with cock- 
roaches, “I'hey devoured such clothing as fell in 
their way, and were in other respects very trouble- 
some and disagreeable. A neighbour kindly sug- 
gested a plan for destroying them, which I[ adopted 
as follows: 

I set two ecrocks, or earthen pots, each ten or 
twelve inches high, and about the same in diame- 
ter, in the two most infested parts of the house, in- 
to which I pat « few gills of molasses—against these 
I leaned shingles, making a bridge from the floor to 
the rim, that the vermin might easily reach the 
luscious bait below, whose fragrance filled the 
chambers; and the better to allure them, I trailed 
some molasses along the road I intended they should 
travel to their prisons, and which they did travel in 
such numbers the first night, that I found the crocks 
half filled: the second night completed their cap- 
ture and destruction. 

The common every day knowledge that now ex- 
ists diffused and unemployed in the world, if thrown 
into the public stock would do a great deal of good. 
As I make frequent and large draws upon the Far- 
mer, I am willing, whenever I can, to deposit my 
mite for the general fund. COUSIN TAB, — 





TRADESMEN WANTED. 
Spartanburgh, S. C., 25th June, 1827. 

Will you have the goodness to say in your “Ame- 
rican Farmer,” that we are sadly in want of a good 
tailor in our village. One that will keep sober, and 
work steadily, and peer ves a will meet with 
liberal encouragement. fe are desirous also of 
numbering amongst our citizens, (which at present 
we do not,) a saddier and a shoemaker ndustry 
and sobriety are requisite. Our village is healthy— 
indeed, disease is hardly known in it. It may with 
propriety be called the Montpelier of South Ca- 
rolina. 

Abundant rains have made our crops appear very 
promising. Should the present prospects continue, 
corn may probably be bought from the heap at 
thirty cents per bushel. Our citizens appear to be 
impressed with the necessity of substituting some 
other staple for cotton; and | am sanguine in the 
hope that, at some future time, perhaps at no very 
distant period, the “vine covered hills” of Spartan- 
burgh will richly reward enterprige and perseverance. 
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GZS FARMS. 


Barttimmore, Fripay, Jury 20, 1827. 








@¥-At the close of a collation in the Hall of the 
State- house, at Boston, on the 4th inst. a number of 
toasts were drunk by the Governor and other dis- 
tinguished men of the state; and, amongst others, 
the following— 

By the Sheriff of Suffolk. Our Territory—Co- 
extensive with our agriculture and civilization. 

Far be from us the undelightful pride 

Of nerveless empire, cultureless and wide. 
Young men, forbear o’er distant wilds to roam 

In search of comfort, better found near home. 
Rouse to fertility, by skilful toil, 

Each dormant acre of your native soil; 

And, more than riches, covet the applause 

Of faithful subjects to benignant laws. 

So shall your sires, withdrawing from life’s race, 
Joy to behold you well supply their place; 

So shall your country, happier for your birth, 
With strength unshaken, hold her rank on earth. 
For centuries stand; and brightening honor gain, 
More from her children than her vast domain. 

On the above, a friend who sent it to us remarks, 
that, “this toast by the sheriff of Suffolk, Charles 
Pinckney Sumner, Esq. deserves a place in the 
American Farmer—and ought to be conspicuously 
suspended in every mansion and log cabin in the 
United States and territories attached to them”— 
and we heartily unite in the sentiment. 

Instead, however, of bringing up their sons to 
pursue this judicious course, on which the salva 
tion of the state depends; it has been the universal 
practice of parents to encourage them to flock to 
the towns—there to get into the stores, and lawyers 
and doctors’ shops; or to send them to West Point, 
or in the navy: in short, any thing rather than teach 
them to take the plough by the handles, and submit 
with a good grace to the will of their Creator—that 
man shall live by the sweat of his brow. 

When regarded with just discrimination,can there 
be any station in life more truly honourable than 
that of him who practices the utmost economy and 
cleanliness in clothing and diet; and who is not de- 
terred by laziness or false pride, from wielding the 
axe or guiding the plough; his mind having heen first 
enlightened by a good solid education, and in that 
manner qualified to understand the moral duties 
that belong to his social condition, and to appre 
ciate the political blessings of his country? 

In that portion of the United States which is most 
highly cultivated, where few hold large landed pos 
sessions, but where ail are independent; where eve 
ry comfort abounds, and gaming and drunkenness 
are alike unknown—every man takes his share of 
labour. Judges and governors, and members of 
Congress are not ashamed to be seen in their work- 
ing frock and trowsers; and better would it be for 
us, were the example of the Roman general revered 
more in the field, and less in our cups. 

Be assured, young men, to this honourable destiny 
you must come at last, willing or not willing, It 
is the irresistible tendency of our institutions to 
crumble up all large estates into small ones, and to 
bring the whole population to that condition in 
which fortunes must all be very moderate, and near 
ly equal, and in which each member of society will 
have to perform his portion of the manual labour 
necessary for the support of all. The political 
creed in which we have been reared, inculcates 
equality, and inspires all with the will to divide 
their estates equally; and where the few casual 
holdera of large landed estates that yet remain in 
the country die intestate, the law steps in to enforce 
that division. A large estate may be even yet, it 
is true, sometimes, but very rarely, accumulated 
by a series of commercial good luck, or by specu 
lations acutely conducted; but of those who push 





their fortunes by trade, a great majority are over 
taken by misfortune, or overwhelmed by their own 
extravagance; and after years of anxious adven- 
tures, find themselves at last reduced to the greatest 
distress—deserted by their sunshine friends, and 
without energy or means to undertake new enter- 
prises. In comparison with this, the lot of so many 
who embark upon the uncertain sea of commerce, 
or seek a precarious livelihood in the barbarous 
arena of modern politicks—how enviable is the si- 
tuation of the labouring agriculturist— 

‘‘His habit pure, with plain and temperate meals, 

Robust with labour, and by custom steel’d 

To every casualty of varied life.” 

In regard to the medical profession, there are al- 
ready almost as many students as there are various 
drugs to be compounded; and doctors so numerous, 
that were every man in the nation on his back, he 
might be ‘helped to his grave” as speedily as in the 
days of Sangrado himself—as lancets are equally 
sharp and calomel is quite as potent as hot water. 
Lawyers are swarming like locusts o'er the land, and 
«dream of fees” more than they ever get; measur 
ers of tape and calico are as thick as bees in a pot 
of honey. ‘The midshipmen are all over every ship, 
and for applications for the military academy, the 
only avenue to the army, there are ten thousand!! 

But, say our young friends, can we not escape 
the odious drudgery of manual labour, by migrat- 
ing with a few slaves to some new country, whose 
virgin soil, teeming with fertility, asks only to have 
the seed sprinkled on its bosom, to make returns 
beyond measure? No; we say again— 

“Rouse to fertility, by skilful toil, 

Each dormant acre of your native soil.” 
The products of those states in which you are al- 
lowed to carry slaves, will scarcely pay all expenses 
of cultivation and transportation to market; except, 
perhaps, sugar and rice, which are the growth of 
regions and modes of culture, mortal in their effects 
upon the health of adult white settlers, 

To arrest at least, in a great degree, the course 
of deterioration under which the middle and south- 
ern states are sinking in respect to population and 
social comforts, a few things appear to be necessa- 
ry, and these are happily within the reach of the 
rising generation of young men. ‘The first is, to 
shake off, as inglorious and disreputable, the ha- 
bits of idle consumers, drones in the hive; and fall 
to work as industiious producers—active bees; each 
gathering more honey, be it ever so little more, than 
he eats. Let every one firmly resolve to lop off 
every superfluous expense in diet, drink, clothing, 
equipage, servants, and furniture, and make it a 
point of honour to set an example, in bis own per 
son, of regular industry. Your idle companions, 
who murder time in whiskey stores, and village card 
and billiard tables, may sneer for a time at your 
early rising, your homespun coat, your frugal meal, 
your rough hand, your sun-burnat cheek, your con- 
tempt of the bottle, and your abhorrence of the 
dice; but you will soon realize the ‘unspeakable de- 
light of getting, and of keeping out of debt; you 
will see, that by the skilful culture of your native 
soil, with your own hands, it makes you ample re- 
turns; that all essential comforts are accumulating 
about you; that, in every reasonable sense of the 
word, you have enough and to spare; and that there 
is no longer any occasion to fly in cowardly fear of 
honest labour, either to the more enervating or less 
manly pursuits of the town, or to half savage, hall 
civilized frontiers. So far from regarding as dis 
creditable your change of habit from that of loung 
ers, too proud to lead and too lazy to drive; nati 
consumere fruges; the man of sense who sees you 
rise with the lark, and call out, come boys!—wiili 
look upon the metamorphosis, as more beautiful and 
worthy of admiration, than that which ensues the 
chrysalis state of the insect, that enters as a loath 
some worm, and emerges on wings of independence 





that bear it to the skies, reflecting, as it rises, hues 
more various ar‘ splendid than all the colours of 
the rainbow. 


¢#We will thank any gentleman in Kentucky, 
who will supply information of any particulars re- 
specting the pedigree and performances of a mare 
believed to be thorough bred; once owned by a Mr. 
Tinker, in Kentucky, and there, where she ran with 
success, known by the name of “Crazy Jane”—or 
“‘Tinker’s Crazy Jane.” 


¢#It would be well if Editors of papers through- 
out the country, would suggest the expediency of 
gathering white mulberries, wherever they are to 
be had, and drying them for the sake of their seed. 
He who thus jays a foundation for a nursery of 
young mulberry trees, will not fail to find adequate 
demand for them. 


¢#The time fixed for the next Cattle Show is 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 23d and 24th October. 


> ANNES 
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Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Togacco has improved in price, and in demand; we 
think the rise is principally on the Maryland common, 
which sells from .25 to .374 per cwt. higher than it did. 
We have sold a good deal of this kind of tobacco the 
present and past week, from Calvert and St Mary’s 
counties—one lot of 21 hhds. from Calvert, divided, at 
$4 and $4.50, and another yesterday of St Mary’s (very 
wferior,) at $3.874. This kind is getting very scarce, 
most of it being bought up for shipping. Maryland fine 
and Ohio are nearly the same as usual, the change being 
confined chiefly to Maryland common. 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.50 @ 6.00—common crop, 
3.50 a 4.00—Do. red, 4.25 a 4.75—good red, 5.00 a 
6.00—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 6.00 a 
9.00—Yellow, 5.00 a 15.00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 
’5.00—Virginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.50— 
Kentucky, fine, 4.00 a 5.50--do. wrapping,7.00 a 8.00. 

FLourn—Howard-street, $5.00—City mills, 4.50 a 
4.624—Susquehanna, $4.374 a 4.50—Corn Meat, per 
barrel, 2.75 a 2.874--Wueat, best white, .80 a 82— 
ordinary, good .75 a .80—inferior, none—Corn, .48 
a .50—Ryek, .50a@ .55—Oarts,.24 a .25—Wuire Beans, 
1.25—Peras, .60~-CLover seed, 4.00 a 4.50—Timorny, 
3.00—Bariey, !.00—F.axseep, .90—Cotrron, Upland, 
19.00 a 11.00—common do. 9.00 4 10.00—North Caroli- 
na, 9.00 a4 10.00—Louisiana, 11.00 a 13.00—Woo , coun- 
try, washed on the sheep’s back, 18.00 a 22.00—mixt 
do. 20.00 a 22.00—half blood, 24.00 a 26.00—three- 
quarters, 28,00 a 30.00—full blood, 30.00 a 35.00—Fisx, 
Herrings, No. 1, p. bb]. 2.374 a 2.50—Shad, in good or- 
der, 6.50 a 7.00—Mackerel, 3.50-a4 5.25 a 5 75—Bacon, 
best hams, 9.00 @ 10.00—hog around, 5.00 a 6.00—mid- 
dlings, 6.00-—-Wiskey, in bhds. .28 a .284; bbls. .294.30 
—Live Srock, beef on hoof, 5.00 a 5.50—Hogs, do. 4 a 
4.50—Mutton and Lambs, 1.50 a 2.00—Veal, 3.00— 
Chickens, per dozen, 1.50 a 2.00. 

One vessel load of wheat from St. Mary’s, 750 bush. 
new crop, sold to-day at .§14—and 14 bhds. of tobacco, 
Anne Arundel county and Ohio, at $4.50 round. 
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FINE SEA ISLAND COTTON. 


A Report, accompanied with sundry letters, on the 
causes which contribute to the production of Fine 
Sea island Cotton; read before the Agricultural So 
ciety of St. Juhn’s, Colleton, on the 14th March 
1827.—By Wuiremarsae B. Szaproox, Corre 
sponding Secretary. 

(Concluded from page 139.) 

Dear Sir, St Helena, Dec. 26, 1826. 
~ On my arrival from the north, I received your fa- 
vour of Angust, and hearing of your absence from 
home, have delayed acknowledging its receipt. The 
zeal you manifest in promoting the interest of agri- 
culture, and particularly that branch of it, in which 
we are mutually interested, by seeking the inter- 
change of opinion, would alone be sufficient apolo- 
gy in addressing the circular. It would afford me 
much satisfaction, could my limited experience ena 
ble me to throw a ray of light on the subjects em 
braced in your queries. The ‘replies to them, you 
will accept, more as matters of opinion than con 
clusions founded on definite practice. 

Question Ist. fs all your cotton equally fine, &c. 

Answer. | think not, but I have never heard pur- 
chasers remark any difference, when I have separat- 
ed the high from the low land. I prefer the cotton 
on the most sandy high hills, it being more pro- 
ductive and silky. 

Q. 2. What manure do you esteem the best, &c 

A. [have generally used the marsh mud taken 
from the creeks; sometimes green marsh 

. $d. Is your cotton, so distinguished for one 

quality, remarkable for others, &c. 

4 My cotton derives its character from its silki- 
ness, ngth and evenness of fibre. 

4th. What has been your average crop for 
the last five ygars, and what quantity do you plant 
to the har? - 

A. Caterpillars and storms have destroyed somé 
of my most promising crops; but I think. 450 Ibs. 
per hand are about the average. I generally plant 
nearly three and a half acres to the hand. 

Q. 5th. Are you particular in the selection of your 
seed? which kind do you prefer, &e. 

A. [have generally preserved the seed from my 
earliest pickings; sometimes I have planted seed, 
exchanged with my friends, both north and south. 
I think the cotton produced from the seed with a 
green tuft, the finest and most silky, though not the 
most productive.* 

Q. 6th. Have you ever tested the experiment on the 
difference of the product and quality of cotton, from 
seed taken from the bottom, middle, or top of the 
stalk? 

A. I have not. 

Q. 7th. Do you preserve your seed, &c. 

4. | am not particular, so that it is kept dry. 

Q. 8th. Do you, in gathering your crop, pick those 
pods, which, from their immaturity, are imperfectly 
open, &c. 

4. My orders are, to pass over defective pods, to 
save the trouble of selecting them, when assorting; 
but, from the difficulty of seeing these executed, | 
presume they are much neglected, especially after 
a frost. 

Q. 9th. Do you dry your cotton in the sun or 
shade, and bow long? 

A. Generally one day on a scaffold, unless the 
cotton has been wet. 

g 10th. What is your mode of preparation? 

- [am not aware that it differs from that of my 
neighbours. I handle it as litile as possible after it 
comes from the gin. 


eT. 





*In a letter subsequently received from Mr. Coffin, 
he states that the finest cotton he has ever seen, was 
from seed covered enurely with a green woolly coat. 
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Q. 11th. Are you in the habit of using the whip- 

er? 

A. Before the cotton goes to the gin, but not 
after. 

Q 12th. What is the character of your soil and 
situation? 

4. High and low; mostly high. A yellow mixed 
sand on the hills, and black or grey in the narrow 
vallies, which run N. E and 8S. W through the ex- 
tent of the island. [ am on a neck of land, two 
sides of which are bounded by creeks, and one side 
by the ocean. 

I have once used a machine gin from St. Simon’s 
island, to the rollers of which, made of hickory, | 
gave as many as six hundred revolutions in a mi- 
nute. I ginned about twenty bales of cotton with 
this gin, and heard no complaint about the staple 
being injured; but my negroes continually putting 
it out of order, and my impelling power proving de- 
fective, I laid it aside. I introduce this remark, 
hoping that the want of a gin, as well adapted to 
the Sea island cotton as W hitney’s saw gin is to the 
upland, may stimulate some ef our planters, in their 
exertions to produce one. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
THOs. ASTON COFFIN. 
To WuiremarsH B. Seasrook, &c. 


John’s Island, St. John’s, Colleton, Oct. 4, 1826. 


Dear Sia,—It not being convenient at an earlier 
date, | have postponed the reply to your letter of 
the 9th of August, to the present time, and now 
proceed to give you the requested information as 
far as my own observations and circumstances will 
permit. ‘To some of my answers I have subjoined 
the remarks of a distinguished spinner, who has fa 
voured me with his opimion on some of the points 
of inquiry contained in your interrogatories. ‘They 
are marked as quotations. If any thing | may com- 
municate will add but one idea to the general stock 
of useful knowledge, already possessed by the agri- 
cultural community, { sball be gratified in being in- 
strumental in promoting that object. ‘The answers 
to your queries will be set down in the order you 
have numbered them. 

Ist. The cotton raised by me is all fine, but not 
equally su: I apprehend some shade of difference 
in the cotton of every field, will be a certain result, 
where there is any diversity of soil; or, while any 
inequality of strength in the land exists. I have 
hitherto believed that bigh, light, rich soils produce 
the finest cotton; but | have not yet tested this 
opinion by repeated or satisfactory experiments, to 
decide whether I am correct or not. 

2d In different parts of my fields, as most cuon- 
venient, [| bave used fresh mud; salt mud; salt 
marsh; rushes; leaves and rotten wood; and com 
posts of the four latter, with cow dung; applied in 
proportion to the natural strength of the land, and 
to the fertilizing qualities of the manure; from 21 
to 34 single horse cart loads per acre, so as to give 
health and vigour to the plants, and equalize their 
growth as nearly as possible. I am_ best pleased 
with the salt mud, salt marsh, and the compost of 
salt marsh and rushes, combined with animal ma- 
aure. ‘They improve the length, strength, and silky 
appearance of the staple in a great degree; but, I 
am unable to say, positively, that they increase the 
fineness of the fibre. I have noticed, that cotton 
which has not arrived at full maturity from being 
injured by rust or frost, will be finer, but of more 
tender fibre than cotton produced in the same field, 
fully matured, particularly on strong land. 

$d. The length and strength of the staple depend 
chiefly on the natural strength of the soil: and on 
the application of fertilizing manures, where neces 
sary, in order to equulize, the strength of the land 
as much as possible; when this is ace umplished, the 
cotton produced wil! be nearly all ake. 





4th. My average crops for the last five years, 
have been 98 weight per acre; and two and a half 
to three acres are usually planted to the hand. 

5th. I have generally been particular in selecting 
from the earliest ripe cotton, produced on the best 
land, the seed which has a small tuft at the point, 
and that which is clean and black; but neither of 
these will always produce the same kinds of seed 
only; they must be annually cleared of their dege- 
nerated woolly associates, which sometimes produce 
fine long cotton; but generally the staple is short or 
of an uneven length. I have found it a geod rule 
in saving all kinds of seed, to select that portion 
which is most perfect and comes to maturity first. 
The size of cotton seed varies like all other seeds, 
according to the strength or poverty of the soil in 
which it is produced. Its colour is also changed 
from black to brown, by exposure to the sun or 
frost. 

6th. I have never made this trial with cotton. 

7th. Hitherto, my seed has been kept in a close 
room. Ido not know that it is necessary to venti- 
late it, unless it be damp. 

Sth. My instructions to the gatherers are, to ga- 
ther from the field, at every picking, all the cotton, 
good or bad, which is blown open sufficiently to 
enable them to extract the wool with ease. ‘I'he 
reasons for being so particular are these: if the bad 
cotton be lett, to be gathered at a future period, before 
the gatherers return through the field, it will have 
becowe so much bleached by the weather, that it 
cannot then be readily distinguished from the good, 
either by them or by the hands who afterwards sort 
it for the gins, and, if ginned with the good, the 
extreme weakness of its fibre will depreciate the 
value of the general crop in proportion to the quan- 
tity of it, which may be mixed with the good. 

9th. My directions given, are, to dry “the cotton 
in the. sun, only so much as will be necessary to 
prevent the seed being crushed by the rollers. This 
must be varied according to the state of the wea- 
ther, and the condition in whieh the cotton is ga- 
thered frow the field. When the weather is dry, if 
the gatherers go vut after the dew has evaporated, 
and the cotton is exposed to the sun on the sheets 
as fast as gathered, then spread in the house until 
the next day; then on the scaffolds for five or six 
hours, and again spread in the house a few hours, 
to let the heat fly off, before it is packed away; I 
have found it sufficiently dry for the gins. If pack- 
ed away damp it will generate heat in a short time, 
ruin the fibre and unfit the seed for planting. | 
prefer drying in the shade altogether, when practi- 
cable. ‘One thing we are sure of, the less cotton 
is exposed to the air, and the closer it is packed, the 
better itis. We think that exposure to the air is 
prejudicial, by drying the natural moisture of the 
fivre. Cotton dried before the fire, becomes brittle 
and tender,and we doubt whether, if damped again, 
it ever regains ifs natural strength. 

10th. ‘Che gatherers commence their labour after 
the exsiccation of the dew; at every emptying of 
their picking bays, the stained and rotten cotton 
are taken out, with any leaves that may have fallen 
in. If the cotton has been gathered with care from 
the field, 100 weight to each labourer, may be sepa- 
rated with ease for the gins. ‘The cotton is then 
passed through a doubie drum whipper, and goes to 
the gins. Five to seven weight to each gin, is gin 
ned in the evenings, or 25 weight of clean cotton 
for a day’s work. ‘The ginners are directed not to 
screw more pressure on the rollers than is necessa- 
ry, to prevent the seed being erushed, and the cot 
ton should be as evenly spread to the rollers as pos- 
sible, to prevent injury to the staple. ‘The moters 
prepare 5 to 30 weight each, for the bag. One 
person searches for a bag of 300 weight, if the cot 
ton has been cleanly moted. ‘The sorting of the 
seed cotton; moting of the ginned cotton, and 
searching of the packer, are all done on frames of 
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wood, or on coarse wire sieves reversed. The sieves 
I have found very convenient. 

11th. 1 have generally used the whipper for the 
seed cotton only; but latterly, have used it for the 
ginned cotton also, 1 think, with great advantage, 
before moting. It expedites the moting and does no 
injury to the fibre, if passed through but once. “The 
less fatigue the fibres are exposed to, the better; 
switching, if done in moderation, and so as not to 
string the cotton, (which is to be apprehended in long 
fine staple,) is a very harmless, and. we think, effec- 
tive operation. Ginning, by means of rollers, if much 
pressure is applied, or if the cotton is not evenly 
spread, so as to distribute the pressure equally, is 
dangerous; since pressure completely destroys the 
fibre."’ I send you a “sample of cotton, which has 
undergone pressure between a pair of smooth iron 
rollers; the staple is perfectly destroyed.” Iron rol 
lers are now generally out of use in this part of the 
country; but, too much pressure upon hard wood 
rollers, will, also, do much injury. 

12th. My soil is partly of a low, heavy loam and 
sand, on a clay foundation, and partly high brown 
mould on sand and clay, indented with creeks, and 
situate on a large salt river about six miles from 
the ocean. 

I remain, with respect, 
Your most obed’t serv’t, 
KINSEY BURDEN. 
To Wuiremanrsn B. Seanrook, &e. 
Dear Sir, 

In answer to your letter of the 20th of August 
last, in which you have given me the merit of being 
one of the growers of fine long cotton, I must briefly 
state, that in my experiments on the culture of this 
valuable staple, have not been as particular as 
other gentlemen: relying too much on my soil and 
situation, and the advantages of manure. 

Ist. Is all your cotton equally fine? I answer, no. 
‘The cotton produced at my John’s island plantation 
is preferred to that of Edisto; and the cotton of the 
latter to that of Slann’s island. My soil at John’s 
island is generally grey or dark; at Edisto, yellow; 
and at Slann’s island,a tenacious joam. Iam de- 
cidedly of opinion, that grey land produces as fine 
cotton as any other soil: however, | believe it is the 
contiguity to the ocean that renders my cotton so 
tine at John’s island. 

2d. What manure do you estcem the best to im- 
prove the fineness of the staple? 

Answer. Salt mud has the preference to all other 
manures. 

$d. Is your cotton, which is so distinguished for 
one quality, remarkable also for the length and 
strength of its staple, or both? 

A. Lhave always been of opinion that my cotton 
at Edisto was longer and stronger than that raised 
on John’s island. 

4th. What has been your average crop for the 
fast five years, and what quantity do you plant to 
the hand? 

A. At Edisto, I have averaged about 160 lbs. per 
acre,and at John’s island, about 120 }bs. I plant 
three and a half acres to the hand. 

5th. Are you very particular in the selection of 
seed? Which kind do you prefer, the small or the 
large, the perfectly clean, or that which is a little 
woolly? 

A. [have never paid particular attention to the 
selection of seed. 1 change my seed every second 
year. 
6th. Have you ever tested the experiment on the 
difference of the product and quality of cotton, from 
seed taken from the bottom, middle or top of the 
stalk? 

A. Ihave never attended to this subject. 

7th. How do you preserve your seed? Is it kept 
in a confined situation, or in a wel! ventilated room? 





A. In a loft or room, in which is a free circula- 
tion of air. 

8th. In gathering your crop, do you ever pick the 
wool from those pods that, from their immaturity, 
are but imperfectly open? 

4. Ido not. 

9th. Do you dry your cotton in the sun or in the 
shade? If in the sun, how long? 

A. | have always been in the habit, until the last 
year, (and the experiment was very unfavourable,) 
of drying cotton in the sun one day, or until the 
seed could be cracked. 

10th. What is your mode of preparation, and 
what quantity do you clean to the hand per day? 

A. When my cotton is well gathered from the 
field (which I always endeavour to have done,) each 
labourer assorts from 150 to 200 lbs. in the seed, 
after the cotton has passed through the whipper. I 
never used the whipper afterwards. ‘The quantity 
of ginned cotton daily moted to the hand is 40 Ibs. 
In ginning, from 25 to 30 Ibs. is the task. 

1ith. What is the character of your soil? Is your 
land high or low—indented with creeks, and how 
far from the ocean? 

A. My land at John’s island, lies immediately on 
the ocean, with a bold creek running in the rear. 
At Edisto, it is much indenfed with creeks. 

I am, dear sir, with sentiments of respect, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
WILLIAM SEABROOK, Sen. 
Warremarsh B. Ssasroox, &c, 
Dear Sir, 

I have to apologize for not replying earlier to 
your very useful circular. The delay principally 
arose from want of data, to give satisfactory an- 
swers to your various queries. I am not aware that 
[ can throw any new light on the subject of cotton 
planting, or on the preparation of the article for 
market; but at your solicitation, I ss submit 
to oes my usual proceedings in regard to the same. 

reviously to breaking the land, with plough or 
hoe, about 120 cart Joads of salt mud, to the acre, 
are placed in convenient heaps at equal distances; a 
labourer then chops and scatters it, at the rate of 
about fifty cart loads per day. After the spreading 
of the mud, the surface of the field appears to be 
covered withit. The field is then tracked for list- 
ing; upon the track, cowpen or animal manure is 
spread, at the rate of thirty one-horse cart loads 
per acre. ‘The ground is then listed with a plough, 
drawn by a yoke of oxen, which partially turns in 
the mud under the list and covers the cowpen ma- 
nure; itis then bedded, either with the plough or 
hoe, in the usual manner. If the plough is used, 
both for listing and bedding, a portion of the mud 
will be placed under the list and another portion 
above it; which is the best mode of disposing of the 
manure, to give support to a needy soil. 

I commence planting about the 25th of March. 
The seed, without selection or preparation, is plant- 
ed in hills, about twelve inches apart, or in the 
drill, as inclination suggests. ‘The foregoing re- 
marks apply to a tract of poor, high, light land, on 
which | reside, on Edisto island. 

My crops, until lately, have not been abundant, 
owing to the difficulties | have had to contend with 
in fertilizing a poor soil at one plantation, and in re- 
claiming a swamp at the other. [ usually plant four 
acres of cotton to the hand. 

I consider salt mud,as manure, highly valuable; 
it has a pewerful tendency to increase the produc- 
tion of the cotton plant; to hasten its maturity, and 
to make the fibre stronger and finer; it also gives 
consistency and strength to light, weak soils. 

On my plantations, no particular plan has been 
adopted to preserve the seed, intended for planting, 
with the exception of cautiously preventing its ex 
posure to moisture. 





——_________ 

About a bushel of seed was carefully selected one 
year, by dividing the pods of cotton as they were 
gathered, so as to separate the top from the bot- 
tom, the seed thus obtained, was planted the fol- 
lowing season, but the experiment failed, in conse- 
quence of a severe gale and unusually cold weather 
destroying a majority of the plants when young. 

The cotton has been always dried in the sun, 
until last year, when it became the fashion to 
dry it in the shade. I am, however, of the opi- 
nion, that it is more judicious to give it a few 
hours’ sunning, before it is stowed in the cotton 
house. 

i finish thinning by the 15th of June, if possible; 
and hoeing, about the 15th July; between these 
dates, one hauling, or two at farthest, are fully suf- 
ficient. Cotton plants are much injured by too 
much nursing with the hoe. To keep down the 
grass, and thin early, are of primary importance. — 
The bed should be kept very firm, to prevent, as 
much as practicable, heavy rains from penetrating 
it, and to assist it in retaining moisture during a 
drought. Hauling gives the onan fresh growth, as 
often as repeated; and, therefore, when resorted to 
late in the season, proper for hoeing, it has a ten- 
dency to cause disease in the fruit, or to make it 
drop at each repetition. The bed should be hoed 
by drawing the hoe obliquely from the alley to the 
top, and the grass curefolld shook off by hand. 

In gathering the crop, no selection of cotton or 
seed was made until the year 1826. = 

My cotton is not equally fine, neither can any 
cottons, correctly be deemed so. It is now ascer- 
tained, beyond all doubt, that the finer qualities of 
this valuable article are fast disappearing from us. 
In a letter to me, from a very sensible and Ithy 
spinner, in Manchester, the following obse ions 
are made: “Some years ago, we rea ‘ound 
among the cottons of different planters, tient 
number of bags to spin all the fine yarns that were 
required; at the present period, when the consump- 
tion of fine yarns is doubled, we do not find, among 
all the cottons we examine, one bag per annum.” 
This deterioration of our cottons, appears natural, 
when we reflect, that the same effect is produced 
in our gardens and orchards, unless yearly applica- 
tion is made to the seedsman, horticulturist or nurse- 
ryman. We do not select the best melons or peach- 
es, cabbages or cauliflowers, carrots or turnips, for 
propagation, by the plumpness, colour or the pecu- 
liar formation of their seed; but, rather, from the 
flavour, or outward appearance of that part which 
determines their respective value. The same re- 
mark will apply to the fibre of cotton: it is impos- 
sible to test its superiority, by the different appear- 
ances which the seed may assume. Some seed, 
which is sound, clean and black, produces an incon- 
siderable quantity of coarse cotton; the pod afford- 
ing little else than seed. Again, | have seen one 
stalk, indeed, one pod, produce three or four dif- 
ferently marked seeds It tus the general impres- 
sion, that the clean, black seed was the best: now, 
it seems, an opposite opinion prevails; the seed co- 
vered with wool being esteemed the better for pro- 
ducing fine cotton. This opinion, if correct, will 
go far in accounting for the great deterioration of 
the article, complained of by the spinners; this be- 
ing the seed, hitherto rejected, under the impres- 
sion that it produced inferior as well as unproduc- 
tive cotton Some of the finest cotton | have seen, 
grew in Persia; its seed bears a strong resemblance 
to the green seed which produces our upland cot- 
ton, it being covered with a green wool similar to 
that. Some foreign, coarse woolly seed have, after 
three or four years’ cultivation in this country, be- 
come clean, black seed, and produced cotton of 
fine fibre, partly retaining its original nankeen co- 
lour. From some of the finest cotton | have raised 






(and it was pronounced by purchasers and spinners 
to be very superior,) the seed was clean and black, 
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fem, 

without a particle of wool: Again, 1 have seen a 
fine, long and strong cotton produced from seed, 
which would readily be pronounced the green seed 
of the upland cotton. I have been thus particular, 
to show, as far as 1 have Icarned from experience, 
that no rule can govern us in the selection of seed, 
by its outward appearance, best adapted to the 
producing of superior cotton. ; 

A broker, of considerable judgment, in Liver- 
pool, to whose liberality and caadour [am much in- 
debted, assures me, in a letter dated 30th Decem 
ber, 1826: “hat a superior cotton to any produced 
on your shores is much wanted by our finest spin- 
ners.” A very respectable broker, in Glasgow, ob- 
served, “‘a superior cotton is much wanted, and that 
price is only a secondary object to the dealers in 
this valuable quality of your staple produce.” One 
of the writers previously referred to, remarks, ‘‘We 
have never regretted the purchase of really fine 
cotton; and although competition renders it neces 
sary for us to purchase our cotton as cheaply as 
possible, yet we shall always feel a pleasure in ade 
quately remunerating the growers of a really supe 
rior article.” He further adds, that “it cannot be 
too strongly urged on the planter, the necessity of 
enclosing in each bag,a card or two containing his 
address; his rexsons in favour of this procedure, | 
have previously laid before our society. 

My cotton is always fanned, both before and after 
ginning, by passing it through a machine adapted 
to the purpose, to separate from it, as far as prac 
ticable, all dirt or other extraneous matter. 

My lands are surrounded by rivers and creeks, 
and are contiguous to the ocean. Of the soil plant- 
ed in cotton, one portion is alluvial, and the other is 
high, light and sandy. 

‘he most laboricus part of the work,on each 
plantation, is principally performed by oxen. Of 
these patient and frugal animals, | cannot speak in 
too high terms. ‘Their economy and usefulness to 
the southern low land planter are not duly appre 
ciated. ‘They, in effect, cost the attentive farmer 
no money; their food is of the simplest kind, such 
as straw, moss, cured potatoe vines, pea shells, 
blades, hay and cotton seed; these (in a great mea- 
sure,) offals of a plantation, will support them at 
hard and constant labour. When regularly work- 
ed only part of the day, and then turned out, their 
own industry upon a moderately productive pasture 
will keep them in good conditioa for the succeed 
ing day’s labour. ‘Their food is not as costly or 
portable as that of mules and horses; hence, dis- 
honest servants find sore difficulty in passing it 
from them into the hands of the illegal trafficker in 
grain. Boys and girls dnve them more humanely 
and better than grown persons. ‘Their gear, origi 
nally a trifling cost, will outlast the oxen. 

This is a fit opportunity to state the success | 
have had in the use of Mr. Smith’s Virginia Cotton 
Planter. About fifty acres of my fields were plant- 
ed with it, as an experiment, by one hand and a 
niule, at the rate of from eight to twelve acres per 
day, according to the speed of the animal; the cot- 
ton came up about thirty hours sooner and more 
regularly than that which was planted with the hoe: 
the latter, | had to supply twice, through the care- 
lessness of the hands in dropping too little seed, and 
covering it irregularly; the former did not need any 
supplying. 1 am so satisfied with the merits of the 
machine, that henceforth I shall invariably use it, 
where stumps or other obstacles do not interfere. 

With great respect, | remain yours, 
JOHN R. MATHEWES. 
To Wuiremarsu B. Seasnoox, &e. 





OHIO TOBACCO. 
Mr. Sxinver, 
_ At your request, I furnished in May last, some 
information in regard to the state of the tobacco 








market of this place; and gave, at the same time, 
extracts of Jetters from respectable houses in Bre 
men and Holland on the same subject. I am sorry 
to find that my communication has given umbrage 
to some of those persons who are engaged or inter- 
ested in the vending of Ohio tobacco in our market, 
because the quality of it has been represented to be 
inferior to that produced in Maryland. An ‘extract 
of a letter,” purporting to be “from a tobacco deal- 
er.in Baltimore to his correspondent in Ohio,” pub 
lished in the Patriot and American a few days azo, 
contains insinuations and statements that require 
(as well for the vindication of my own veracity, as 
for the information of the trade,) some notice. ‘The 
extract commences thus: “Letters have recently 
been published in the newspapers of this city, in- 
tended to produce an impression that Ohio tobacco 
had been cried down and would not answer in Eu 
rope. These letters are mere fabrications of inter- 
ested persons here, or otherwise they were written 
by persons over the water, not conversant with the 
subject. The truth is, that if neatly handled, well 
cured Ohio tobacco, in prime order, were shipped 


in the same vessel with the same quantity of Mary. | 
}and condition being the same. 


land—the most competent judge amongst these let- 
ter writers could not distinguish the one parcel from 
the other.” 

If the writer of the above had known who the 
person was that made the communication to you on 
which his remarks were grounded, he would not, | 
am certain, have insinuated that I was capable 
of fabrication, or that any correspondent of mine, 
in Europe, could have a motive to lead me astray 
in a business in which his interest is connected 
with my own. Having been thus drawn out to vin- 
dicate myself from the insinuation, that my com. 
munication to you was interested and intended to 
produce an impression that Ohiotobacco had been 
cried down and would not answer in Europe, I will 
now edd, for the information of those who are con- 
cerned in the tobacco trade, other extracts of Ict 
ters from houses in Europe of the very first stand- 
ing and respectability, which go to shew that Ohio 
tobacco can be distinguished from Maryland, even 
when shipped as such, (and it is rarely ever ship 
ped as Ohio,) and that the prices are much lower, 
in consequence of its defects and destitution of the 
kind of flavour most esteemed. 

The first extract is as follows: “The yellow to- 
baccoes now require double attention and precau- 
tion, since so much Ohio is found among them.— 
This kind of tobacco has a good yellow colour and 
deccives at first sight, and hus deceived many per- 
sons, For this reascn many shipments have turn 
ed out to advantage. After close examination, how- 
ever, it is found that this tubacco has a very dry 
and brittle leaf, coarse brown stem, and a very bad 
flavour. Yellow tobacco suitable for the Baltic, 
(which for this reason commands high prices) oiust 
have a sweet smell, a fine but very tough leaf, in 
order to be cut very fine and long, whici: cannot be 
done with the Ohio; because it breaks to pieces in 
this process; and for this reason very little Ohio is 
suitable for the Baltic.” 

‘The next*extract says: “Let me recommend you 
to avoid purchases of Ohio tobacco, and yellow leaf 
generally. A great prejudice is prevailing here 
against the former, and the latter is too abundant 
ever to come near former prices again.” 

A third remarks, that whilst good superior yel- 
low Maryland commands 36 gs., the same description 
of Ohio, in every respect alike in appearance, will 
not bring more than 24 gs. 

In addition to this evidence, I have a letter dated 
the 20th May from Bremen, written by a respecta- 
ble, well informed American gentleman, at presen 
there, wha is perfectly conversant with every de 
scription of tobacco, who says, **the Ohio tobac- 
cees are not adapted to this trade, from their thin 
leaf and want of substance. The best cannot, there- 





fore, come in competition with Maryland, and must 
be purchased at prices much less,” 

If such evidences as these are not to be relied on 
by the shippers of tobacco for their government, I 
know not where they will fiad them. ‘They will, 
certainly, not resort for information tg, or be influ- 
enced in their purchases by the opinion or judg- 
ment of any dealer, planter, agent, or other inter- 
ested person on this side of the water, who cannot 
be as competent (o decide upon the quality of the ar- 
ticle as these who manufacture and consume it. 

ly making this communication, { am influenced 
by no other considerations than those I have stated. 
| have no wish to create an artificial depression in 
the prices of Ohio tobacco, or to give to it a charac- 
ter which it does not deserve. ‘That, if properly 
managed in the cullivation, curing, and assorting, 
it may be made equal to Maryland, is very possible. 
But that, generally, so iar, it is inferior, there can 
be no doubt. Most of the shippers from this place 
have the best evidence of this—their accounts of 
sales, which show that in almost every instance 
Ohio tobacco has been sold at 25 per cent. less than 
the Maryland—the colour and general appearance 


July 19, 1827. 





ON GRASSES AND OTHER PLANTS. 
No. 16. 

Extracts from G. Sinclair's Hortus Gramineus—wit/. 
occasional notes aud observations, by a Correspon- 
dent. 

(Concluded from page 132.) 

Of the Grasses which afford the best culms, or straw> 
for the manufacture of Straw Bonnets, such as wil! 
equal, and may surpass, the finest Leghorn manu 
Sucture. 

“Straw-plait, in imitation of the celebrated Leg 
horn manufacture, has been made in England for 
many years past, but the practice till lately had 
been contfined'to the London manufacturers of straw 
bonnets. Above seventcen years since, land was 
taken at Ampthill, on the estate of the late Eari of 
Upper Ossory, for the express purpose of raising 
straw for this kind of plait;* and a few years since, 
a very fine straw bonnet was sent to the Duchess of 
Bedford from Leighton Buzzard, where it had been 
manufactured from Eaglish straw. About three 
years since; Miss Woodhouse, a farmer's daughter 
of Connecticut, transmitted to the Society of Arts 
in London, a straw bonnet in imitation of the Leg- 
hdrn, made of the straw of Poa pratensis, smooth 
stalked meadow-grass (or the spear-grass of Ameri- 
ca,) which, from its excellence, obtained the reward 
of the socicty. Mr. Cobbett published an account 
of this circumstance in his ‘Cottage Economy,’ and 
also an account of his own experience in oddiling 
the best grasses for the purpose, and of bleaching 
the green culms or straw, and for which Mr. Cob- 
bett received the society’s medal. 

“The lady of the Rev. Mr. Morrice, of Great 
Brickhill, Bucks, manufactured a very beautiful 
straw bonnet, in imitation of Leghorn, of the culms 
of the crested dog’s tail grass ( Cynosurus cristatus,) 
which, being submitted to the Suciety of Arts, ob 
tained the society's medal. Very great merit was 
displayed in the manufacture of this bonnet. 

“Mrs. Grant, of Leighton Buzzard, has made very 
successful trials with the bleachin’g and selecting of 
the straws of the perennial grasses for the Leghorn 
plait, and, from Mr. Grant’s extensive knowledge of 





* About twenty years since, Mr. Corston, an eminent 
manufacturer, then of Ludgate Hill, and now of Finch- 
am, Norfolk, succeeded with the straw of rye, which had 
been raised at Ampthill for the purpose, in manufactur- 
ing fine Leghorn plait, which, from its great merit, ob- 
tained the award of the gold medal from the Society of 
Arts in London. ; 
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the British grasses; much assistance may be expect- 
ed from his patriotic exertions. 

“The Duke and Duchess of Bedford, being desir- 
ous of introducing the manufacture of this kind of 
straw-plait among the children of the labouring 
classes et Woburn, and in furtherance of the inten 
tion of his Grace to establish here a girls’ school 
for the purpose, combining therewith, at the same 
time, the means of moral and religious instruction 
to the children, | was instructed to proceed in the 
cultivation of such grasses as were most likely to 
supply the best culms or straw for the purpose. ‘Ihe 
wheat recommended by Mr. Cobbett, and which 
was said to be the same as that cultivated in Italy 
for the celebrated Leghorn plait, and which was also 
said to have been imported from thence, was sown 
on a siliceous soil, rather poor and exhausted, on 
the 27th of May. Five different varieties of oats 
were sown at the same time, and also a considerable 
number of the different species of perennial grasses, 
on a separate space of ground. 

“The wheat was sown on two distinct spaces of 
ground, at the rate of ten and of fifteen bushels to 
the acre respectively; and each of these spaces was 
again divided as‘to the mode of culture, one half of 
each respectively being sown in drills, and the other 
half broad-cast. ‘The oats were treated in like man 
ner. When the wheat came into blossom, it prov 
ed to be the common bearded spring or cape wheat, 
which in this climate is very subject to the rust dis 
ease, or rubigo; and its power to supply clean or 
bright straw is therefore rendered very uncertain, 
even should a mode of culture be found out, under 
the circumstances of a British climate, that would 
afford culms or straw of this grain sufficiently fine, 
and at the same time of a texture sufliciently tough 
and firm for the Leghorn plait; but experience will 
prove, that these last mentioned properties ate not 
to be obtained here by this plant. 

“W. P. ‘Taunton, Esq. of Bristol, communicated 
a specimen of wheat cultivated iu Italy for the Leg- 
horn plait; this proved to be a specimen of the 
Triticum spelta, or spelt-wheat (see p. 115 supra,)— 
Mr. Taunton states, that in Italy the wheat cultivat 
ed for the straw is cut over twice or turice, or is 
eaten down by cattle, so as to render the culms 
which afterwards spring up very slender. ‘The long 
Italian summer allows of that mode of culture, 
which this climate will not permit. ‘The straw of 
Mr. Cobbeti’s wheat proved too coarse tor Leghorn 
plaits, but would have answerc d for the spiit-straw 
manufacture. The straw of the fine varieties ol 
oats were also too coarse, though clean and of good 
colour. ‘The expense attending the culture of grain 
for the straw merely, and the difficulty of ratsig it 
of the required degree of fineness for the Leghorn 
plait, without increased labour and expense in pick 
ing, seem to forbid the adoption of that mode of ob 
taining straw in this country lor that particular pur 
pose, more particularly when the perennial grasses 
offer culms or straw of a finer quality than is seen 
in any ftalian plait, and which may be obtaimed at 
comparatively a very small expense, here are 
muny species of perennial grasses adapted io supply 
fine and beautiful straw, the principal of which have 
already been noticed, but as several of these species 
of grasses affect soils of a diflerent nature, it may be 
useful to mention the different sotls peculiarly adapt 
ed for the growth of certain species, that those who 
may be locally circumstanced as to a particular soil, 
and who may be disposed to encourage the introduc 
tion of so valuable a manulacture among the females 
of the labouring classes, may be saved the tempora 
ry disappointment caused by cultivating a grass not 
adapted to the soil, or not calculated to afford the 
finest straw for the intention. 


Heath, or black siliceous Mcor soil. See p. 119. 


* Festuca ovina, sheep’s-fescue grass, p.257. Straw 


‘Festuca duriuscula, hard fescue grass, p. 155 
Straw long, equal, and clear; but coarser than the 
sheep’s- fescue 

“Festuca ovina hordeiformis, long-awned sheep’s- 
fescue, p. 159. Straw long, clear, and equal. 

*“ Nardus stricta, upright mat-grass, p. 258. Straws 
long, without joints, very fine, equal, ana tough; 
perhaps the best grass for the supply of straw for 
the Leghorn plait. 

Dry soils. 

« Cynosurus cristatus, crested dog’s-tail grass, p. 
152. Straw fine, strong, or tough, well adapted 
for the Leghorn plait, but the culms are frequently 
subject to discoloration, particularly alter the tune 
of flowering. 

** Poa angustifolia, narrow-leaved meadow-grass, 
p. 184. Straws very long, fine, and clear, greatly 
superior to the Poa pratensis, of which Miss Wood.- 
house’s celebrated bonnet was made. 

“Hordeum pratense, p. 314. Straws of the best 
quality for the Leghorn plait, being fine, tough, and 
clear 

* dnuthoxanthum odoratum, sweet-scented vernal 
grass, p. 134 Straws clear and straight, but fre- 
quently rather coarse. 

‘Agrostis lobata, lobed bent-grass, p. 273. Straws 
short, but very fine, clear, and tough. 

Agrostis spica venti, silky bent-grass. An annual, 
straws long, fine, and clear. 

vena flavescens, p. 161. Straw generally fine, 
bleaches well, and of an equal and tough quality. 

“Agrostis vulgaris mutica, p. 279. Straw fine 
bleaches easily, but is rather short. 

*4vena pubescens, p. 285. Straw generally fine, 
long, and ofa good colour. 

“Festuca heterophylla, various leaved fescue.— 
Straw similar to that of Festuea duriuscula, 

Damp or Moist Soils. 


“Agrostis cunina fascicularis, bundled-leaved 
brown-bent, p 278 Straw very fine and white. 

“Agrostis canina mutica, brown-bent, p. 341. 
Straw longer than that of the preceding, in all other 
respects similar to it. 

“dgrostis stolonifera angustifolia, narrow-leaved 
stolouiterous bent, p. 346. Straw long, tough, bleach- 
es equally of a fine white. 

“Agrostis alba, white-bent, p. 342. 
tough, bleaches well. 

“I grostis stricta, upright bent, p. 274. 
very fine, straight, and tough. 

“dgrostis repens, creeping rooted bent, p. 344 
Straw long and equal, bleaches well; in general it is 
not so line as some others. 

“Poa nemoralis angustifolia, narrow-leaved wood 
meadow grass, p. 182, Straw very equal, fine, 
and tough, but not so long between the joints as 
sotue others, 

*‘Igrostis stolonifera aristata, awned stoloniferous 
bent, p. 345. Straw lung, equal, and bleaches very 
white, but works rather soft and flat in the plait. — 
‘Toere are many other species of the perennial grass 
es which afford tine culms, and which might be add 
ed to the above list; but the above species have 
been submitted to careful trials, and found to pos 
sess the valuable properties stated. Avy number of 
these species of grasses which come into flower at 
the same period, and which affect similar soils, 
might with advantage be sown together for the 
reasons already mentioned at p. 38. ‘There is 
scarcely a fibrous-rooted species of grass that cap 
be cullivated singly without much time and atten 
tion, and consequently expense, in weeding or keep- 
ing out other grasses from combiwing with it in the 
soil: whereas, by sowing a miature of those species 
which in common possess the properties above me 
tioned, they will keep possession of the soil, and 
render weeding almost unnecessary; and after the 
str sward will 


Straw fine, 


Straw 


crop of Ws Is taken, the grass of 





very fine and clear. 








turing with sheep than if it consisted of one species 
of grass only. 

“The results of all the experiments made here 
prove, that the period of flowering, or at the time 
the grass is in full flower, or when the blossom 
is about decaying, is the best stage of growth at 
which to cut the culms or straw, for the purpose of 
Leghorn plait * 

“Ihe culas or green straw may be bleached by 
the process detailed by Mr. Cobbett. The culms 
being selected and placed in a convenient vessel, 
builing water is poured over them, in quantity suffi- 
cient to cover the straw; in this they are to remain 
ten minutes: when thus scalded, the culms are to be 
spread out on a grass-plat to bleach; by turning 
them once a day, the bleaching is generally effect- 
ed in seven or eight days. According to my expe- 
rience, the bleaching may be effected in a much 
shorter space of time. Instead of ten minutes, the 
culins are suffered to remain in the scalding water 
from one to two hours; they are then spread out on 
the grass, and regularly moistened as they become 
dry, and turned once a day for two days: after this 
it is taken up and washed clean from dust, &e_ It 
is then, in a moist state, placed in a close vessel, and 
subjected to the fumes of burning sulphur for two 
hours. ‘his has been found sufficient to bleach the 
straw in the most perfect manner. Green culms, 
immersed for ten minutes in a strong solution of 
acetic acid, and then subjected to the sulphureous 
acid gas, are bleached perfectly white in half an 
hour. Green culms, immersed for fifteen minutes 
in muriatic acid diluted with twenty times its mea- 
sure of water, and then spread on the grass, became 
in four days as perfectly bleached as those culms 
which were sealded and bleached eight days on the 
grass. ‘The texture of the straw was not in the 
least injured by these processes. ‘The applieation 
of the sulphureous acid gas to the moistened-eulms,t 
even after scalding and bleaching on the grassphad, 
in every instance, the effect of greatly improving 
the colour, and that without being productive of the 
smallest injury to the texture of the straw. 

“Wien straw is immersed in diluted acid it should 
be whole, for if cut, the acid will get into the hol- 





* On examining the straw of the Leghorn plait, it ex- 
hibits a bland surface compared tu the glossy shining 
surface of an English bonnet manufactured of the ri- 
pened straw of oats, &e On comparing the appear- 
ance, in this respect, of the culms of grasses cut when 
in flower, with others cut at the time the seed is ripe, 
and after they have rspeetiveiy been bleached, the 
former have a bland surface like to the Leghorn plait, 
and the Jatter a giossy shining surface similar to the 
english bonnet made of the split straw of ripened 
grain. The culms at the flowering stage of growth are 
also less hollow, have more substance, are more tough 
and pliable than ripened culms, and in this point also 
resemble more the Leghorn straw. is perhaps too 
well known to mention here, that the shining glussy 
surface of ripened straw arises from the silica or pure 
earth of flints, which enters into the composition of the 
culms of the gramina;a wise provision of nature to give 
strength and stability to stems of sich slender struc- 
ture for the support of the ripened seed or grain. As 
the period of ripening the seed aivances, this polish of 
the surface of the culm increases. From theae facts 
it seems probable that the Italian straw is taken when 
the plants are im flower. 

t It is necessary that moisture should be on the straw 
during the ap, lication of the fumes of sulphur, to obtain 
the greatest use of the gas; for water absorbs this gas 
with rapidity, and the water in this process assists the 
action of the gas in des'roying the colouring matter of 
the straw without injury to its texture. A liquid sul- 
phureous acid is formed on the surface of the straw 
during the process. A few laths fixed in the ground, 
ind some others placed crossways, formed a platform 
for the culms of the grasses in these trials, an tren pan 
held the burning sulphur; and a large tub inverted on 
the jath platform confined the fumes of the sulphur to 


| be found more nutritious and productive for depas- | the moistened straw. 
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low of the culm, where it can be of no use to the 
intention of bleaching. 

“'l'o imitate, in the most perfect manner, the 
Leghorn plait, the straws should be plaited the re 
verse way of the common English split straw. piuit. 
In the English plait, the straws are flattened by a 
small hand mill made for the purpose, but the Leg- 
horn plait has the straws worked without flattening, 
and pressure is applied alter the plait is made.— 
These two points are essential to be observed by 
those who wish to rival the finest Leghorn manu- 
facture. By reversing the common mode of plait- 
ing, the fingers have a much greater power of knit- 
ting firmly and intimately the straws, and the round 
or unflattened state of the straws allows of their 
being more closely knitted; a circumstance that 
gives an appearance of fineness to the real Leghorn 
plait, which, had the straws been flattened or milli- 
ed, would have appeared coarse, and the manufac- 
ture of a less firm texture. Specimens of plait made 
of the culms of the above-mentioned grasses prov- 
ed this clearly; and to derive all the advantages of 
a finer material than the Italians possess, and which 
is to be found in the culms of our perennial grasses, 
it appears essential that the superior manual pro 
cess of the Italians in plaiting, which they have ac- 
quired by experience and long continued practice, 
should here be adopted; and there appears to be no 
reason to doubt but that the manufacture of straw 
bonnets may be brought to a greater degree of 
perfection in &ngland than it has yet arrived at 
in Italy, and that, if properly encouraged, Bri- 
tain, instead of importing, will export the finest 
manufacture.” 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Sir, Ballstown, July 14th, 1827. 
Crops of all kinds are quite promising, wheat 
crops are particularly very fine, and the weather 
for harvesting is good 
I remain, yours. Ke. 
WM. GORDON VER PLANCK. 
Murtle Grove, near Easton, July 16, 1827. 
I shall endeavour to get my rare-ripe wheat rea- 
dy for market early in August, when those who 
want may be supplied from Mr. James Barroll, and 
if farmers wish to try it, and applications are made 
for it, the time when it wili be ready will be notified 
in the American Farmer. 
Our crops have suffered severely on this shore— 
a great deal of red wheat was not worth cutting— 
lawler the same—white wheat extremely injured, 
though some good crops ou forward lands near the 
waters. But, Talbot, and I fear none of the other 
counties in this quarter, will be able to send more 
than half a crop to market, and much of that of in- 
different quality. 
J am, dear sir, your obedient serv't, 
ROBT H. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
Dear Sir, Washington county, Penn., July 19, 1827. 
We have just secured the most abundant crops 
ever seen in this county. Our wheat, rye and bar 
ley are abundant. The oats and grasses, unusually 
Corn looks very promising, and the fruit trees 
of every kind, scarcely able to bear their loads. 
During the months of May and June there have 
not been more than three or four days together, 
without refreshing rains, and yet we have had no 
floods to destroy our meadows, or injure our corn 
fields. The depth of rain that fell in May, was 


Dear Sir, 


so, 


3 3-10, and in June 5 4 10 inches. 

Many of our pasture fields would now bear mow- 
ing; but, I am sorry to say, | have been exhibiting 
the bright side of the picture—our prospects for 
market were never much worse: at this time we 
have no fixed prices, and unless some market opens 
yet unknown to us, | do not expect we shall realize 





above the following prices: Wheat .83 to 35; rye 
20 to .25; corn .18 to .20; oat .124, hay $3 to 4 per 
ton; potatoes 15 to 20; apples will not pay for ga- 
thering. ‘These you will say are gloomy prospects 
for the farmer. But I fear a still greater evil awaits 
us. Our numerous and fine flocks of sheep on which 
much labour has been bestowed, and considerable 
capital employed, and which were becoming the 
pride and boast of our country,” if no change takes 
place, must soon vanish from our hills. With the 
exception of a few of the finest kinds they will not 
compensate the farmer for their keeping. 

What then must we next turn our hands to? Must 
we, like Ohio, become your rivals in the tobacco 
business? 

Should hemp maintain its present prices, it will 
pay better for the raising than any other article. 

We cannot reasonably expect any thing else than 
a still further depreciation in the value of real pro- 
perty. The prices of the products of our soil must 
always regulate the value of lands. B. 








HORTICULTURE. 





(From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine.) 
GARDEN SEEDS. 
On Saving Garden Seeds by Gentlemen's Gardeners. 
By an Old Gardener. 


Sir,—Some gentlemen require their gardeners to 
save all their own seeds, and that from one garden, 
particularly if the garden is of considerable size; 
and in case of failure from wet or dry seasons, such 
as the last, the gardener, if unfortunately he can- 
not save enough of seeds for his use, incurs his 
master’s displeasure, if not his discharge. My ob- 
ject is to show to these gentlemen that the thing 
cannot be done beyond the commonest sort of peas, 
beans, potatoes, &c. Many gentlemen are not 
aware that the seeds of the whole tribe of Brassica 
plants, including all the varieties of cabbage, cauli- 


flower, brocoli, Brussels sprouts, brocole, savoy, | 


turnip, &e. &e. wiil become hybridised by the pol- 
len of the flowers coming in contact promiscuously. 
As most of those plants ower at the same time, 
not only the wind, but the bees, butterflies, and 
other insects, are sufficient to effect an intermix- 
ture of the pollen. If the whole bein one garden, 
the saving the seeds of such a variety of sorts as 
are wanted by the gardener, cannot possibly be ac 

complished; a disappointment not easily to be en- 
dured must take place. To have his cauliflowers 
genuine and early, his brocoli of sorts (six at least) 
true, his cabbage early and late, so as not to disap 

point him at the lime they are most wanted; his tur- 
nips of the different varieties, not to mention let- 
tuce, radishes, onions, carrots, &e —which, it is 
well known, are as easily hybridised by proximity 
as the Brassica tribe,—is not possible, unless the 
seeds are saved from plants growing at proper dis 
tances from each other; and I maintain that the 
limits of any garden, however large, do not admit 
of their being placed at this distance. Perhaps a 
garden of ten acres, (and there are very few in the 
country wliich can boast of such an extent,) may 
be thought by many to answer all the purposes of 
seed saving: but it is a well known fact, that an in 

termixture of the pollen has been effected at a much 
greater distance than such a garden will afford; 
consequently, disappointments must ensue of a na 

ture calculated to endanger the gardener in his situ 

ation. ‘The established nursery and seedsmen of 
celebrity round the metropolis may always be de- 
pended upon for correctness in their different varie- 
ties of seeds, as their credit and success in trade 
depends on their particular attention to that depart 

ment of their business. But how do they maintain 











* It is now ascertained that we have in this county, 
upwards of one hundred and {fifty thousand sheep. 


this credit? It may not be known to many gentle- 
men, that the nurserymen do not save all their 
own seeds, for the very same reason that the gar 
dener cannot; namely, for the want of extent, and 
yet there are several nurseries above 60, and some 
above 100 acres. 

Flower seeds may with greater facility be obtain- 
ed, where there is a large flower-garden, and the 
season favourable for ripening; but in many parts of 
the country tender annuals, when planted out in the 
flower gurden, will not in wet seasons ripen theirseeds 
and seed-pods, and the withered flowers that neces- 
sarily accompany them are at all times unsightly in 
such a situation. But suppose beauty no object, 
still in a wet season, or when by any other cause a 
crop fails, the gardener can have no other alter- 
native but to apply to the nurseryman for a sup- 
ply for the ensuing year; and that gardener must 
be hardly dealt with, if, notwithstanding the reasons 
above stated, his employer insists upon his saving 
all his seeds 

To conclude, I maintain that the business of seed 
saving is quite a different branch of horticulture 
from that professed by gentlemen's gardeners, 
whose business it is to obtain and furnish for their 
master’s tables every thing in as well as out of sea- 
son, especially where forcing is carried on to any 
extent, and not to keep things back to mature their 
seeds for another season. 

I am, sir, &e 
AN OLD GARDENER. 

It would be easy to point out the utter impossibi- 
lity of any gardener saving the whole, or even any 
considerable part of the garden seeds, and at the 
same time having the sorts true to their characters. 
How very easily varieties of the Brassica family 
may be contaminated; and what important conse- 
quences result from their contamination, may be 
seen in a Jong account of a law-suit on the subject, 
in the Farmer’s Magazine, vol. x. p.2. A garden 
of 5000 acres would not be sufficient to adimt of a 
gardener saving the requisite varieties of Broccoli 
with the certainty of having them true, since it is 
proved that bees will go two miles in quest of flow- 
ers. Hence the great care of the London seeds- 
men in having their seeds grown in different parts 
of the cuuntry, distant from each other. We should, 
however, be glad first to hear what can be said on 
this subject by gardeners of more experience than 
ourselves. [Editor NV. E, Farmer, 


SILK. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Henr» Bry, an inhabi- 
tant of Washita, to one of his friends in ew Or- 
leans, dated 27th ull. 

“Nothing new here except that [ have just com- 
pleted an edueation of silk worms, the eggs of which 
had been forwarded to me by mail, in a letter from 
Philadelphia. ‘They have succeeded well. I pever 
saw finer cods, and as I have al.o imported seeds of 
the white mulberry tree, which grow admirably 
well, | hope I shall be able to spread this new re- 
source in my neighbourhood. It will be more im- 
portant than might be supposed. ‘This part of the 
state is peculiarly favourable to the raising of silk 
worms, and | communicate the circumstance to you, 
because I know that you take interest in every thing 
which may be useful to our country. I shall be 
able to distribute from ten to fifteen thousand eggs, 
and about one thousand mulberry plants. It is pro- 
bable that in four or five years, the mbhabitants of 
our pinewoods, who have no slaves, will apply them- 
selves to this branch of industry, for they make no- 
thing by the raising of cotton.” 





A correspondent of the New England Farmer re- 
marks, that this is a good time to bud cherry trees 
of 15 or 20 years old.—The process is thought to be 
jsafer than grafting. 
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a RURAL ECONOMY. 





ON THE SACCHARUM OF THE SWEET 
POTATO, 
AND ITS FITNESS TO MAKE BEER, 


By Robert Hare, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
To Jonn Hare Power, Esq. 
Corres. Sec’y of the Penn. Agric. Soc’y. 

Dr. Tidyman, of South Carolina, lately supplied 
me with some sweet potatoes, of a kind in which 
sweet matter is peculiarly abundant, and requested 
that I would ascertain if there were any sugar in 
them. Having pared, and by means of the instru 
ment used for slicing cabbages or cucumbers, re- 
dueed them to very thin slices; about a pound was 
boiled in alcohol of the specific gravity of .845, 
which appeared to extract ail the sweetness, yet on 
cooling, yielded no crystals of sugar. Thef solu 
tion being subjected to distillation, till the alcohol 
was removed, an uncrystallizable syrup remained 
In like manner, when aqueous infusions of the po- 
tatoes were preiapa sawn | by boiling or evaporation, 
the residual syrup was uncrystalizable. It appears, 
therefore, that the sweet matter of this vegetable is 
analogous to molasses, or the saccharum of malt. 

Its resemblance to the latter was so remarkable, 
that I was led to boil a wort, made from the pota- 
toes, of proper spissitude, say s.g¢ 1060, with a due 
quantity of hops, about two hours. 

It was then cooled to about 65 degrees, and vest 
was added. As far as I could judge, the phenome- 
na of the fermentation, and the resulting liquor, 
were precisely the same as if malt had been used. 
The wort was kept in a warm place until the tem 
perature 85 F. and the fall of the head showed the 
attenuation to be sufficient.* Yest subsequently 
rose which was removed by a spoon. By refrize 
ration a further quantity of yest precipitated, from 
which the liquor being decanted, became tolerably 
fine for new beer, and in flavour, exactly like ale 
made from malt. 

I have computed that five bushels of potatoes, 
would produce as much wort as three bushels of 
malt; but I suppose that the residue would, as food 
for cattle, be worth half as much as the potatoes 
employed. 

I believe it possible to make as good liquor from 
malt in this country, as in England, but that in our 
climate much more vigilance is required to have it 
invariably good, principally because the great and 
sudden changes of temperature, render malting 
much more precarious. Should the saccharum of 
the sweet potato prove to be a competent substitute 
for that of germinated grain, the quality will proba- 
bly be less variable, since its development requires 
but little skill and vigilance. * 

Besides, as it exists naturally in the plant, it may 
be had where it would be almost impossible to make, 
or procure malt. Hops, the other material for beer, re- 
quire only picking and drying to perfect them for use. 

They are indigenous to the United States, and 
may, no doubt, be raised in any part of our territory. 

I have dried in my evaporating oven, some of the 
sweet potatoes in slices. It seems to me that in 
this state they will keep a long while, and may 
be useful in making leaven for bread. They may 
take the place of the malt necessary in a certain 
proportion, to render distillers’ wash fermentable. 
The yest yielded by the potato beer, appeared in 
odour and flavour, to resemble that from malt beer 
surprisingly, and the quantity, in proportion, was 
as great. In raising bread it was found equally ef 
ficacious. 

I propose the word suavin, from the Latin suavis, 
sweet, to distinguish the syrup of the sweet potato. 








*In passing to this state, there should be a loss in 
gravity of about 4 per cent. 








The same word might, perhaps, be advantageously 
applied as a generic appellation to molasses, and 
the uncrystallizable sugar of grapes, of honey, and 
of malt. 

Crystallizable sugar might be termed saccharine, 
since the terminating syllable of saccharum is ap- 


propriated in chemistry to metals. 
seen 














LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
FEMALE EMPLOYMENTS AND DUTIES. 

We have considered employment as necessary to 
preserve our minds in that happy state of equilibri- 
um which is essential to good humour; but we might 
have taken a more enlarged and formidable view of 
idleness, and described hez effect upon the extremes 
of society, where she appears the close ally of dis- 
sipation and profligacy. For,a perfect inactivity is 
repugnant to our natures, vice and mischief alike 
spring from the source of indolence, and when we 
are not occupied in doing what is right, our frail na- 
ture continually urges us to do what is wrong. 

With respect te employment women are more 
happily circumstanced than the other sex; the am- 
portant and fatiguing avocations of inen necessarily 
impose seasons of inactivity; and unless among 
those of a literary turn, there are many boursina 
day which a man scareely knows how to occupy. 
That useful implement the needle, which is no in- 
terruption to the conversation, which dues not abso- 
lutely chain down attention, and fatigues acitver the 
body nor the mind, is our constant preservation 
from lassitude; at the same time that in the ma 
jority of families it is an invaluable ally to econo- 
my, neatness and elegance. I do acknowiedge, 
that sometimes, when it gets into the hand of a 
pretty trifler, its productious deserves no better 
name than labourer’s idleness; but the thorough 
housewife would not exchange it for the cestus oi 
Venus; and she knows how to make it as powerlul a 
talisman to preserve conjugal esteem and domestic 
order. 

I think the goddesses all excelled in the arts of 
female industry, except the hoyden Diana; and 
you know she always continued a spinster. The 
heroines of old time shone at the loom and distaff, 
and were so passionately attached to these occupa. 
tions, that it ts even recorded they sighed at being 
called to look at martial beaux. ‘I'he history of the 
fair Nausica proves, that the operation of washing 
clothes was not only venerable and salutary, but 
really dignified. ‘The Goddess of Wisdom descends 
(rom Olympus to order a Princess to superintend 
the suds; and gives as the ostensible reason, that 
such a housewife occupation would expedite the 
time of her nuptials, 

I recommend this book of the Odyssey tu our 
treble refined second-rate elegantes, who consider 
laundress as a more reproachful name than courte- 
zan, reminding them at the same time that the 
“Father of verse” and first of mortal bards has im- 
mortalized that employment which they call servile 
and degrading; a convincing proof, that only false 
taste will consider that to be contemptible which 
is useful. The most distinguished women of our 
country have handed down their names to poste- 
rity, by excelling in works of taste and ingenuity, 
But we need not search old annals to describe 
the tapestry and embroidery of our Matildas and 
Marys; industry and taste still claim an intimate 
alliance with royalty; and where they cannot excite 
emulation at least rouse commendable, though hum- 
ble imitation. 

I feel great pleasure in the expectation, that do- 
ing nothing will speedily be as vulgar as being no- 
thing; and that those to whom useful employment 
is a positive duty, will be obliged to have recourse 
to it in order to be thought genteel. In one parti- 
cular, [think the legislature might interfere with 








advantage to female industry. I am not going to 
propose so bold a measure, as that summer bathing 
places should be made inaecessible to all but reai 
invalids; or that no lady should spend her mornings 
in shopping, but those who really want to make pur- 
chases. The regulation that I wish to propose, re- 
lates to my own sisterhood. Suppose no woman 
should be permitted to publish an essay on indus- 
try, until she can produce a written certificate that 
her own wardrobe is kept in perfect order; or to 
dress out in a fictitious character, unless she can 
prove (like the good wife in the Proverbs,) that she 
has clothed her household with the labour of her 
hands. Some advantages would certainly result 
from such an ordinante; the readers of small wares 
might hope to keep pace with the writers; and the 
price of paper would be diminished by the press be- 
ing only occupied with such works as are not the 
labours of idleness. 

But, except in the inferior classes of society, fe 
male industry is not compelled to constant diligence 
in mechanical employment. We are designed to be 
the companions as ell as the helpmates of man; 
and it is as much our duty to render ourselves con-~ 
versable and agreeable, by enlightening our minds, 
as it is to superintend our households; and to endea- 
vour by our personal exertions to conduct every 
thing with frugality and propriety. As the age seems 
disposed to pay at least sufficient regard to what 
are called accomplishments, some detached observa- 
a on female studies shall form the subject of this 
etter. 

When a competent stock of religious knowledge 
has been acquired in early life, we may safely turn 
our minds from the word to the works of God; but 
1 must especially press it upon mothers, that such 
theological information as may insure stability of 
principle, should precede ali but an elementary 
acquaintance with the sciences. Much iujury, [ 
am persuaded, has been done by pursuing the con- 
trary order of instruction, for knowledge is ex- 
tremely apt to puff up the minds of young students, 
who are soon satisfied with their own acquirements. 
Many have been taught to rest in second causes, 
and many have been confused by such an erroneous 
application of abstract terms, as ascribes almost 
divine powers to the passive instruments of the 
Almighty. When we have learned to distinguish 
between the Creator and created; when we have 
obtained sufficient knowledge of the limits of hu- 
man understanding, to beware of pushing our in- 
quiries into those regions of obscurity, where reigns 
the “God who hideth himseli;” when our faith is 
too firmly built to be shaken by those difliculties 
and objections which iurk at the threshold of sci- 
ence, and prove dangerous stumbling blocks to pre- 
cipitation and sel{-conceit, then, and not till then, 
we may attempt to become philosophers: for the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge must net be gathered 
in preference to the fruit of the tree of life. 

Great caution should be used in the selection of 
authors from which we receive scientific instruc- 
tion. French writers have, generally, a pleasant 
method of conveying information; but many of 
their works (as also several popular German pro- 
ductions of this kind,) are so tinctared with deism, 
as to be wrsafe preceptors; esprcially to inexpe- 
rience, which is ever more apt to be charmed by 
wit and elegance, than attentive to argumentative 
deductions. My knowledge of the sciences is by 
much too limited to permit me to state what beoks 
would be most proper for tyres. I would only ad- 
vise the young student to make fondness of princi- 
ple an essential requisite in inquiries of this sort; 
and never to venture on the perusal of a deistical 
author, (however celebrated,) unless she be guided 
in her studies by some judicious friend, who will 
point out the objectionable passages and detect 
the fallacies which they are intended to support.— 





[.Urs. West 
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GODOLPHIN ARABIAN. 
(From the Petersburg Lutelligencer.) 


I have read, with pleasure, Mellish's interesting 
account of the manner in which the Godolphin Ara- 
bian was obtained and brought to England. But 
‘*Mellish” must pardon me in saying that his account 
of this celebrated horse, instead of reconciling, only 
tends to increase the difficulties of what is, or is not 
to be believed of his curious history. Lawrence, in 
his splendid History of the English Blood Horse, 
says that the Arabian was given, after his arrival in 
England, toa Mr. Williams, of the St. James’ cof- 
fee house, and through whom Lord Godolphin ob- 
tained him. If, according to Mellish’s account, 
Lord Godolphin was so highly impressed with the 
high form and value of this Arabian, why did he 
keep him as a mere teazer, a station to which 
their most ordinary stallions are consigned? One 
account represents the Godolphin Arabian as a 
mere drudge, being actually employed in draw- 
ing carts along the streets of Paris. Lawrence, 
in his further history of this horse, says that he 
was “no beauty,” but that he had very excellent 
and prominent points, and wonders that Lord Go- 
dolphin, being so great an amateur and skilful 
sportsman as he was, should have been indebted to 
chance for a discovery of his valuable qualities. 
There is one part of the history, and the most ma- 
terial of this celebrated horse, in which all concur, 
that he proved himself the most valuable stallion 
that ever covered in England or any other country; 
as all the finest horses, whether racers, foal getters, 
or brood mares, that have flourished for the last 
century, have partaken more or less of his valuable 
blood. 

It would afford me pleasure to give the desired 
information respecting the list of horses which Mel- 
lish has subjoined to his essay. 

Jenny Cameron was not imported by Col. Byrd, 
but by the hon. John Tayloe, the father of the pre- 
sent Col. Tayloe. She was got by Cuddy, a sun of 
old Fox, out of the famous Miss Belivoir, &c. Jen- 
ny Cameron had a filly by old Valiant, called Pom- 
padour. 

Dabster was an imported horse, whose pedigree 
Tam unacquainted with. Kouli Khan, ! have un- 
derstood, was got by Batt & Macklin’s Young Fear- 
nought. 

There was a mare called Stately, got by the im- 
ported horse Sober John, out of an imported mare. 
Nonpareil, I think, was got by old Fearnought. 

Spangloss was got by Junius, out of a Jolly Ro- 
ger and Fearnought mare. Junius, by Col. ‘Tayloe’s 
Yorick. 

As regards the pedigree or character of the rest 
of the horses mentioned by Mellish, | am wholly 
unacquainted with them. I would thank Mellish to 
give me,* (either by private letter or through the 
Intelligencer,) such information as he possesses re 

arding the character of the stock imported by Dr. 

harles Mayle, near the Great Bridge, in Norfolk 
county. Besides the imported horse Carver, Dr. 
Mayle had two imported mares, which were sold at 
his sale in the year 1776—the one a bay, the other 
a chestnut mare. The latter was bought by Wm. 
Edwards, and carried to his ee che, ford, 
Greensville county, and put to old Fearnought, then 
owned by, and standing at» Mr. Edwards’. The 





* He can obtain my name from the Editors of the In- 
telligencer. 








produce the next spring was a colt, afterwards call 
ed Batt & Macklin’s Young Fearnought. ‘The pe- 
digree of the dam of this horse, (imported by Doc- 
tor Mayle,) I am anxious te obtain, as he proved to 
be a stallion of great value, and was held in the 
highest estimation; and some of the best race hors- 
es in Virginia had a cross of him 

I am also desirous to obtain the pedigree of Hob 
Nob; to which | would add that of ‘Tryall, two of 
our earliest imported horses. 

Auruor oF “ANNALS OF THE TURF.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





COTTON BAGGING. 
Dear Sir, Paterson, N. J. July 17, 1827. 


In your paper of the 15th inst. 1 have read an ar- 
ticle on the subject of cotton bagging, in which the 
writer attributes to the tariff, the high price of that 
article. 

I formerly made cotton bagging 20 ounces avoir- 
dupoise to the yard; but the price of cotton being 
then at 30 to 32 cents, it was required to weigh 24 
ounces. The same increase of weight took place 
in the Scotch bagging, for the same reason; the 
strength of the cloth was not so much increased by 
it, but the planter received 45 cents for what cost 
him 25 to 40. 

If the writer could see the bales made from cot- 
ton arriving here, he would not recommend the 
planters to make use of it; they are very much torn, 
and evidently will not bear the transportation. 

If any planter will contract with me,! will en- 
gage to deliver him 500 bales, of 60 yards each, 
per annum, 42 inches wide, to weigh not less than 
20 ounces avoirdupoise to the yard, at 25 cents per 

ard, delivered and payable in New York. Mr. 
Saal cattien, of your city, has had samples of our 
cloth; and in New Orleans it was pronounced quite 
equal to the Scotch. 
I am, truly and respectfully, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
J. 8S. Sxrver, Esq. JOHN TRAVERS. 





Extracted partly from the Journal des Connaissances 
usuelles et Pratiques. 
STAHL THE CHEMIST. 

Ernest Stahl was born, in Germany, in 1660. At 
a very early age he displayed a great taste for che- 
mical inquiries. In 1723, he published his *‘Princi- 
ples” of that science, and became the father of a 
new theory that prevailed for a long time after him. 
He supposed that all combustible substances con- 
tamed a matter which he called phlogiston; that the 
separation of this matter from the bodies in which 
it resided, was what produced fire; and that to their 
various combinations might be traced many other 
phenomena. Unfortunately like too many other 
eminent men of his time, and of our own, he suffer- 
ed himself to become so much enamoured of his 
fancied discovery, that although he was very obser- 
vant and collected numerous important facts from 
experiments, he distorted them all into the shapes 
that seemed best to suit bis new system. His co- 
temporaries and disciples, with the same enthusi- 
asm that gathered them, in later times, around the 
chairs of Kant, Fichte, Arndte and Jahn, lavished 
upon him every mark of admiration, and accorded 
him with one acclaim the title of “Sublime.” In the 
same way, that for many years, the German meta- 
physicians confined themselves to being commen- 
tators on Kant, so the chemists laboured for fifty 
years, only to demonstrate and establish the doc- 
trines of Stahl. Indeed, they soon spread over Eu- 
rope. But, about the mary of the Seoneh revolu- 
tion, Lavoisier completely overturned them, by 
proving that the product of combustion was often 





heavier than the cousbustivie, and thai consequent- 
ly, as the substance was increased and not diminish- 
ed by burning, there could be no subtraction of 
matter, but an addition of it. Thus fell the theory 
of the sublime Stahl: and it is now admitted, that 
combustion is not a separation of the ingredients of 
the burning matter, but a combination between it 
and the oxygen of the atmosphere. 





Extracted partly from the January [1827] number of 
the Paris Journal de Connaissances usuelles et Pra- 
tiques. 

Wind has sometimes been employed in land trans- 
portation. For several centuries it has been used 
for that purpose in China. As the Chinese do al- 
most every thing by human labour and have but 
few beasts of burthen, they resort a great deal to 
hand-carts and wheelbarrows; which have but com- 
paratively been recently borrowed from them by 
some countries of Europe, though even not yet uni- 
versally adopted. Observing, that the wind urged 
forward beats upon the sea and rivers, they thought 
of attaching small sails te their carts and barrows, 
and found that much labour was thus saved. ‘This 
expedient, which prevails very generally in China, 
we ourselves might copy with advantage, whenever 
circumstances are favourable. 

The story, some time ago in the English papers 
of a carriage drawn by enormous kites from Lon- 
don to Bristol, and sometimes at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, appears to hxve been a hoax. 





MEN RAISED BY MERIT. 


Dr. Franklin, who from a Journeyman Printer 
became one of the greatest men in the civilized 
world: and whose life, written by himself, is a beau- 
tiful illustration of what may be effected by industry 
and application. Watt, the improver of the Steam 
Engine, and thereby the donor of one of the great- 
est gifts ever bestowed on the human race by man, 
was a mathematical instrument maker, in a very 
humble sphere. His labours have benefitted man- 
kind to the extent of thousands of millions; and his 
own family, by upwards of one million sterling,* Sir 
Richard irkwright, the great improver of the Cotton 
Mill, was acommon Barber. ‘The great Dr. Hutton, 
was a Coal Porter. Huddart an eminent mathema- 
tician and machinist, and known from his improve- 
ments in the manufacture of cordage, was a Shoe 
Maker. Brindley, a man brought forward by the 
Duke of Bridgewater, from the humble condition of 
a common laborer, unable to read or write, became 
the greatest Civil Engiacer of his day, for the con- 
struction of Cani!s.—Bramah was a common Joiner, 
and established himself as a machinist in London, 
where he became celebrated for his various inven- 
tions, among which his [ydrostalie Press, and his 
Locks, stand pre-eminent.—Leslie, who fills a profes- 
sor’s chair in the University of Edinburgh, was a 
common Shepherd-Boy. Stevenson, who built the 
Light House on the Bellrock, (which is dry only once 
or twice for a few hours in the year,) a work of great 
difficulty and merit, was a Tinplate worker, 


Sincucar Instance or Canine Sagaciry. 


One of the early settlers of this country, having 
been in the practice of visiting Connecticut for a 
number of years,on the annual return of the first 
of May, on which occasions a dog, which he had 





*Itis calculated that Watt’s improvement of the steam 
engine is at present an annual saving of labor to Great 
Britain of 25 millions sterling! And that, with a popu- 
lation of 14 millions, she is equal in resources, with 
assistance of the steam engine, to a population of 117 
millions! This will explain the power and the rank 


which Great Britain holds among the nations of Europe, 
being in resources actually superior to all that could 
unite agaiust her. 
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brought with him on his first removal in this state, 
was a party in his sojourns. This individual died 
about three years since; since which the -dog has 
regularly peregrinated to his native state—that land 
of pumpkins, beauty, and happiness. 

The first journey of this animal, after the death 
of his master, caused serious apprehensions for his 
safety: in fact, he was given up as a “gone dog.” 
He, however, returned, after an absence of about 
the same extent as that of his deceased master’s 
visits. On the return of the same season, he ‘took 
leave of absence,” and has recently returned, much 
travel worn and foot-sore, from the same pious pil 


grimage, somewhat disaffected at the dereliction in | 


politics of his “steady habit” friends. 
{Rochester Telegraph. 





MAGNOLIA. 


Near Fish creek, in Virginia, ten or twelve miles | He has proved himself an uncommonly sure getter 
from Ohio, there is a grove of the lofty magnolia, | of superior colts, and there is not on the side of the 
and in the season of flowering, they fill the wilder-| dam (Miss Ryland by Gracchus, Ductte by Silver- 


ness with delicious fragrance for several miles round 
The leaves are more than three feet in length, and 
of a proportionate width. ‘There are no other trees 
of the kind within five hundred miles. It has been 
ssated, that the magnolias im Florida, have been 
smelt the distance of sixty miles. 





RICE. 

A new machine for separating the grain of rice 
from its husks, bas been invented in Italy. It con 
sists of two fluted cylinders, set in motion by an hy 
draulic wheel. ‘These cylinders, revolving on a ho 


rizontal plan, detach the grain from the panicles. It | purchase of half of him, or to farm him for next 
subsequently passes across a wooden hurdle, while | year, will be received by the Editor of the Ameri 
the straw is separated by the movement of the | ¢an Farmer. 


machine. 








“RECIPES. 


RUBBING CHEESE WITH RED PEPPER, PRESERVES IT| rough bred young mare. 


AGALNST MITES. 


A letter from Samuel Wood to Thomas L. Win- VALUABLE ALABAMA LANDS FOR SALE 


throp, Esq. published in the Massachusetts Agricul 
tural Repository, vol iv, page 374, states, that “red 
pepper, so called, is a complete antidote against 
flies impregnating cheese so as to produce maggots 
Take one and put it into a delicate piece of linen, 
moisten it with a little fresh butter, and rub your 
cheese frequently. It not only gives a very fine 
colour to your cheese, but it is so pungent that no fly 
will touch it.” [V. E. Farmer. 
PRESERVATION OF GRAIN, & FROM MICE. 

Mr. M-Donald, of Scalpa, in the Hebrides, hav 
ing. some years ago, suffered considerably by mice, 
put at the bottom, near the centre and the top of 
each stack or mow, as it was raised, three or four 
stalks of wild mint with the leaves on, and never af 
ter had any of his grain consumed. He then tri 
ed the same experiment with his cheese, and other 
articles kept in store and often injured by mice, 
and with eque! effect, by laying a few leaves green 
or dry, on the article to be preserved. From these 
results it must be inferred, mice have an antipathy 
to the smell of mint; if so, it may be worth experi 
ment to scatter a few drops of oil of peppermint in 
pantries and places where they frequent, as the ef- 
fect will probably be the same. [Min. Jour. 

CURE FOR THE RING WORM. 

Take the root of the common yellow, or wild 
dock; wash it clean, bruise it, or cut it in very thin 
slices; put it in a cup, or other small vessel, and add 
vinegar sufficient to cover it. Let it stand a day or 
two. then apply the moisture to the ring worm, by 
rubbing it with a piece of the root, two or three 
times a day, for a few successive days, and it will 
effect an entire cure. 
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ORS FARMS Ke 


Battimore, Fripay, Jury 27, 1827. 


RINALDO. 

At the particular instance of some. gentlemen who 
have valuable mares, Rinacpo, that capital son of 
Sir Archy, bred by the hon. John Randolph, wiil be 
brought to stand in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Baltimore, during the month of August. 

He will be at the Stone l'avern on the Frederick 
road, three miles from Baltimore, on Monday, and 
until Tuesday afternoon—at Beam’s old ‘Tavern on 
the Reisterstown road, Wednesdays, ‘Thursdays and 
Fridays—and on Saturdays at Potter’s Canton Race 
He will cover at $15 the mare for the 
month, or $10 the single leap, to be paid at the time. 








tail, full bred son of Clockfast. Vanity, Celer, Mark 
Anthony, Jolly Roger,) as well as on that of his 
sire, a better bred horse in America, nor any other 
country—nor any of better limbs, figure, bone, si 
new and action. A colt by him, out of a common 
mare of good size, could not fail, with care, to make 
a superior horse for the saddle or harness. For any 
further particulars, apply to Robert Parker & Son, 
at the ‘Three Tun Tavern, head of Pratt-street. 
P.S. Pasturage may be had for mares at a rea 
sonable rate, but no liability for accidents. 
¢9-Rinaldo was six years old this spring; a beau 
tiful dark bay, near sixteen hands. Offers for the 





& yA correspondent wishes to learn when Old} 
Fiorizel, that was sired by Diomed, died—and from | 
whom, and for what price, he can get a fine tho 





1 offer for sale, my well known establishment, situ- 
ated on the Tombeckbe river, about 10 miles above the 
city of Mobile. On the west side of the river there are 
480 acres of high swamp land, said, by those acquaint- 
ed with the river lands, to be equal to any tract on it 
ihe growth, consisting principally ot oak, hickory, 
muiberry, sassafras, magnolia, poplar and the like, 1s 
an evidence of its fertility and exemption from inunda- 
tion. On the east side, and immediately between the 
village of Jackson and the river, there are 459 acres.— 
A part of this overflows, but by eddy water, that is al- 
ways off in time for a corn crop, and leaves a sediment 
that raises and enriches it. A sample of the sugar cane, 
now growing on it, proves the capacity of the soil to 
produce that valuable article. The improvements con- 
sist of about 80 acres of cleared land, now in cultiva- 
tion, in corn and cottoen—a peach and apple orchard, 
just beginning to bear—a large warehouse, within a 
few paces of the river—a fifty saw gin, house and 
screw, of the best materials, and only built eighteen 
months ago—dwelling house—smith shop, with tools— 
barn, negro houses, kitchen, and other necessary out- 
houses—a saw and grist mill, within sixty paces of the 
dweliing, and not more from the river. The former 
was built for the express purpose of sawing cypress 
lusaber, nearly 100,000 feet of which, it cut the last sea- 
son—and the profits of the latter has furnished provi- 
sions enough in the bread line, for two such families as 
mine, which consists of the rise of thirty in number.— 
The state road leading from the seat of government to 
Mobile, the United States federal road from Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, and the north-western road from 
Pensacola, all cross the river at this place, and make it 
the most valuable ferry on it. Two eastern and two 
western mails pass weekly, and as it is decidedly on the 
nearest and best route from Washington to New Or- 
leans, it is admjtted by every unprejudiced person, that 
the great national turnpike contemplated to be made 





by government, wil! cross at this place. The naviga- 


tion of the river this high up, is good, the depth of wa- 
ter being sufficient for steam boats and brigs at its low- 
est stage. The land affords convenient and excellent 
spring water, and as to the healthiness of the place, I 
would only observe, that for nearly or quite three 
years past, there has not been a fever in my family that 
has made the attendance of a physician necessary. My 
reasons for wishing to sell this property are, that my 
force is too weak to work it tothe advantage of which 
it is susceptible, and I wish to live more retired. | 
have several lots in the village of Jackscn, handsomely 
situated, that | would also sell. I think there is good 
land enough in the tracts before mentioned, te work 
from 50 to 109 hands, and this can be easily added to, 
as there are public lands adjoining, that are yet tocome 
into market.—Terms, one-third a the time of purchase, 
the remainder in two equal annual instalments, with 
approved security. Negroes of good qualities and cha- 
racter, would be taken ata fair valuation in part, anda 
liberal deduction made, if the purchaser would pay 
down one-half, or the whole of the price at the time of 
sale. Any further information can be had that may be 
wanted, by letter addressed to me at Jackson, Clarke 
county, Alabama. 


July 27. S. B. SHIELDS. 











_ BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT 
Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Tosacco continues to be in good demand, and prices 
nearly as the last week; Maryland common is getting 
scarce; Ohio is plenty—much shipping lately, which still 
continues to take off the tobacco. 

One crop of 7 hhds. Maryland tobacco, made by Dr. 
T. J Lawrence on Herring bay, Anne Arundel county, 
sold to the highest bidder on Thursday, 26th inst. at No. 
3 State warehouse, for $6.50 round. 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 @ 6.00—common crop, 
3.50 a 3.75—Do. red, 4.25 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 a 
6.00—Fine red, 6.90 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 
10.00—Yellow, 5.00 a 1”.00—Fine Yellow, 12.00 a 
15.00—Virginia fat, 3.50 a 7.00—Rappahannock, 3 50— 
Kentucky, fine, 3.50 4 5.00--do. wrapping, 6.00 a8 90. 

FLour—Howard-st. super, $5.00—City mills, 4.50 a 
4.75—Susquehanna, $4.00 a 4.50—Corn Meat, per 
ewt., 1.124 @ 1.25--Wueat, best white, .85 a 90— 
common, .75 a.80—ordinary, good .70 a.75—Corn. .46 
a .50—Rye, .63 a .65--Oats, .20 a .25—Barwey, |.00— 
Cover seed, 4.00 a 4.50—Timoruy, 3.00—FLaxseep, 
.90—Corrton, Virginia, 9.00 a 10.00—Upland, 10.00 a 
11.00—North Carolina, 9.00 a 10.00—Louisiana, 11.00 a 
13.00—Missouri, 10.00 4 11.00—WooL, common 18.00 a 
22,00—do. crossed, 22.00 a 24.00—half blood, 24.00 a 
26.00—three-quarters, 28 00 a 30.00—full blood, 30.00 a 
35.00—Fisu, Herrings, No. 1, p. bb]. 2.374 4 2.50—Shad, 
6.00 a 7.00—Mackerel, 4.50 a 5.25 a §.00—Bacon, best 
hams, 9.00 a 10.00—hog round, 5.50 a 6.50—middlings, 
6.00 46.50—Wuuskey, per hhd. .29—per bbl. ..30a314— 
—Live Stock, beef on the hoof, 5.00—Hogs, do. 4.00— 
Lambs, 1.50 a 2.00—Veal, $.00—Butter, .15 a .25. 
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. (From the Richmond Enquirer.) 
TO THE TOBACCO PLANTERS. 


As the price of wheat must necessarily remain 
low while a general peace continues, and its preduc- 
tion has been very much curtailed of late years, 
from the uncertainty of making good crops, our at 
tention will consequently be more and more turned 
to the culture of*tobacco; and as 30 to 50 per cent. 
has generally.been lost on this crop, from want of 
better management, feeling it a duty, I take plea- 
sure in po g out your defects, and in suggesting 
the proper amen: ts—and to those who are scep- 
tical, | recom rtial_ trial and experiment. 
As I shall recommend nothing more than what ha» 
been practised by. some. of you to great and very 
satisfactory, as well as profitable success, I hope 
others will feel a confidence, so far at least, as to 
make the trial. My object is merely to communi- 
cate to all, a knowledge of the advantages discover- 
ed and enjoyed by a few. 








PPING AND PRIMING. 

Two great ae are in general practice, in to 
ping and priming. On ‘the rich land you generally 
top too low; almost ali the tobacco made on the 
rich land is t rge, too coarse and curly, in con- 
sequence of topping too low and planting too far 
apart On sue& land as you generally turn out and 
make ten leaves to the plant, you should aim at 
making twelve at least, by topping to about sixteen, 
and not finish priming when you top, but commence 
again when the four top leaves get about hws lf grown 
If the seasons should produce a rapid growth, in- 
dulge some of the suckers the high topping, and 
permitting the suckers to remain awhile, during fhe 
rapid growth of a wet summer, will cause the 
leaves to be smaller, grow slower, and of finer tex 
ture. When the four top leaves get half grown. 
prime off two more, and sucker clean; by this time 
you can determine whether your crop.will probabl 
come to the knife late or early: if late, prime o 
two more in a short time; and if you should shortly 
thereafter apprehend its suffering from dry weather, 
prime off two more. This will, in general, bring 
you to the tenth, middle, or latter end of Septem 
ber, with ten leaves to a plant. If the dought 
should then have been so severe as to ha/fe kept 
back the growth too much, and the leavesnow be 
much too small and no rain yet, prime off two more 
and take your chance with the remainitg eight, 
which will weigh a> much, when ripe, as my great- 
er number would, if permitted to remain 

But if the crop should not suffer from dry wea- 
ther, your plants will produce at least welve good 
leaves; and if the seasons should be very good, 
thirteen to fourteen might well be made. Nothing 
is easier than to keep down the size cf the leaves, 
and prevent them from getting too large, if you will 
only top high and indulge the suckers to a proper 
extent in the early part of the summer, when the 
seasons are favourable to rapid growth. Sucker and 
prime judiciously, as the rains subside and dry wea- 
ther sets in. 

By turning out a superabundance of leaves, it 
enables you to speculate on the weather in this crop 
with more certainty, than any other ever known to 
the writer. Some planters always make fine tobacco. 

The tobacco on the middling rich land, of light. 
quick, active qualities, should be topped high also, 
and treated in the same manner as recommended 
for the rich. Two great advantages result from 
high topping: it causes the upper leaves to branch 
out from the stalk much farther apart than the low 
er, which gives them more benefit from the genial 
rays of the sun, and latent properties and substan- 
ces of the air, which feed the plants by absorption; 
and the upper leaves have a better shape, not so 
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eurly, and much smootherand more valuable than 
the lower. . 

The four top leaves of a plant of ten, are, in 
general, worth more than the other six, although 
the four are not so large, and do not, in general, 
weigh half as much as the six. The four top leaves 
are always the richest, if ripe, and of much the 
best and most useful shape. ‘They are decidedly so 
when a plant is fully ripe, because they have the 
greatest benefit from the sun and air, and act as a 
shelter and covering to a great part of those below 
them: and the covered shaded parts of the lower 
ones are always thinner, more chaffy, and lacking 
in substance, texture, colour and elasticity, as well 
as flavour. 

Hence the great advantage from high topping, 
since we all certainly know that kind nature’s good 
arrangement causes the branches and limbs of all 
vegetation, from the grass to the tree, to bud and 
spring out further and further apart as‘ they ap- 
proach the top. Nature’s design and wisdom, in 
this regulation, cannot but be manifest to any one 
who will reflect a moment upon the subject: it is to 
prevent the upper fror stifling and suffocating the 
lower, if I may be indulged to use such terms on 
the subject of vegetation. 

As the same rules are also applicable to the cul- 
ture of tobacco on thin land, such as can just bare 
ly produce a crop, I need say but little, particularly 
Ay am not disposed to encourage its culture on 
poor land; on such as one-third to half the Virginia 
crop is made, which neither pays for the labour nor 
loss of soil. 

But it is the general, current, and very erroneous 
opinion, that much of the fine high priced tobacco 
has been made on poor land. It will be well to cor- 
rett this error, as it has caused much injury, and 
great loss of labour, and final destruction aud death 
toa great deal of thin land, either poor originally, 
orin the last stage of consumption, by the \ irginia- 
kiling mode of cultivation. It is true, however, to 
a notorious degree, that several poor counties have 
at. late been very conspicuous, and, perhaps, me- 
rioriously celebrated, for making fine high pric- 
ed tobacco; but the fine tobacco was not made on 
poor land, when the land was actually poor; it was 
made on the richest, liveliest spots that could be 
picked out in those poor counties; and the poverty 
of the circumjacent lands and country, tends very 
much to brighten and increase the fine flavour in 
curing, because the atmosphere of a high, dry poor 
country is much sweeter and purer than it can 
possibly be in a rich country, particularly low mud 
lands, rich low grounds on rivers of wide bottoms, 
where the exhalations keep the air highly impreg 
nated with too much oxygen and other acrimonious 
and deleterious matter, which the tobacco imbibed 
to too great an extent in its growth, and should be 
thrown off in curing, and would lose in a purer 
state of atmosphere, in the process of what you 
call, coming and going. Consequently it would be 
of great advantage to the flavour of low ground 
tobacco, to take it up to the high land of pure air 
to be cured. It is as impracticable to make,rich or 
fine high priced tobacco on poor land, or rather on 
poor tobacco hills, as it is impossible for nature to 
generate something from nuthing, without any pri- 
meval essential matter to act upon. 

Then to account for and explain the erroneous 
opinions in circulation, that much of the fine high 
priced tobacco has been made on poor land, let the 
following fact suffice, the evidence of which abounds 
extensively amongst you. Many of you who have 
not rich land, have resorted to the necessity of pick- 
ing the best spots of your thin land with oaly a thin 
coat of soil, and that coat nearly all composed of 
vegetable matter, scraped into hills, which caused 
them to be tolerably rich, active and productive for 
one or two years, and this is generally new ground. 
In this way, a part of the fine high priced tobacco 
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has been made, but much the greater part bas been 





produced by the’ rich land, with the aid of the art 
of high curing, with but little or no fire. 


CUTTING AND FLAVOUR. 


These two terms appear at first to be unconnect- 
ed; but as ‘the latter depends very much upon the 
former, i have united them. No one essential is 
more material to the value of tobacco, than a good 
fine flavour. 

One of the gfeatest errors is committed, in cut- 
ting before it gets gntirely ripe, which is the chief 
cause why so much is defective in flavour, colour, 
and substance; ands why so much feels rich and 
thick without logking or being so. 

As tobacco is an aromatic pnt, and one of the 
most fragrant and odoriferous that is indigenous to 
this country, when ripened and cured to its greatest 
perfection, it is not strange that so much of it should 
lack those qualities when cut before it is ripe; par- 
ticularly when we take into consideration, that the 
odours of nearly all the aromatic family are very 
delicate and volafile, and never acquired in the 
greatest degree, till the last stages of their growth, 
and some never fully consummated till they get 
through the process of curing, which is peculiarly 
the case with tea and tobacco. Much of the flavour, 
as well as substance and weight, are lost by prema- 
ture cutting. But these are not all the losses from 
it: the impracticability of curing with a good, lively, 
healthy colour. A dull dingy hue will inevitably be 
the aspect of all that is cut green, cure it as vou 
may. But it can be cured of a bright colour, which 
will soon fade away, like a thin, poor patient in a 
fever, after it abates and subsides. 

And I hazard nothing. in the declaration, that 
every rich plant cut in perfection, fully ripe, whe- 
ther on rich or thin land, bottom or high land, may 
be cured of good colour and flavour, that will be 
lasting and delicious to the taste and smell. And 
although good colour and flavour constitutes the 
chief value, yet no more than about one-tenth of 
the Virginia crop has ever come to market with 
these great atvantages, 

Of all the plants known to the writer, tohaeco is 
constituted and composed of the richest, strongest, 
wad ‘most delicious, and also the most delightful in- 
gredients. The alcohol or spirit, the oil and opium, 
the sugar or saccharine matter, the mucilaginous 
wax and gums, the acids and nitre, with several 
of the other volatile salts, &c. all so harmoniously 
combined, constitutes this the richest and most de- 
licious compound ever engendered and generated 
in any one plant. No wonder, then, that all classes 
of every country and clime, from the savage to the 
civilized part ai ceaidedaeatd take delight in its 
use. It forms the traveller's companion, and the 
philosopher's aid. It is the old bachelor’s antidote; 
the epicure’s last resort, and sailor’s and soldier's 
third daily ration. It keeps open the centinel’s eyes; 
and besides medical, and many other good effects, 
it cheers the watchman in the silence of the night. 
Wonderful weed of American origin! 


COLOUR, 


Many incorrect and erroneous opinions have gone 
into circulation respecting colour; impressions have 
been extensively made in the country that yellow is 
a favourite colour. A bright lively colour is inva- 
riably admired by the purchasers, who give the 
highest prices. But neither brown, red, nor yellow 
willdo. A rich mixture of red and yellow on the 
under side of the leaf is desirable. Such a mixture 
as is to be found in fat lightwood, and brilliant. rich, 
bright mahogany. ‘The dull brown and dark dingy 
colours, are very objectionable. The next best co- 
lour to the favourite one just described, is a rich, deep 
yellowish green, or rather the fat lightwood colour, 
with a slight admixture or tinge of green; but it is 
so much the worse of the green, in the ratio that it 
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contains that shade which lessens the fine flavour 
and detracts from the value. 

All rich, ripe tobacco, can be cured of the fat 
lightwood colour with its rich aspect—and as the 
greater proportion of you understand two processes 
which can produce the effect, and you can obtain 
the information from each other, a description 
(which is difficult,) is deemed unnecessary. 

A similar colour, in a faint and feeble degree, can 
be given to the poor, thin tobacco, and is certainly 
a handsome dressing for it in the new state, and is 
well calculated to take with superficial judges. But 
as such a dressing injures the stamina, and increas- 
es the fading in going through the sweat, either on 
land or at sea, it should never be attempted, as it is 
an injury, and will never take with any competent 
judge. 

The dapple, or pieball, is very much admired by 
many purchasers who are esteemed good judges; 
and when this aspect is given to that which is very 
potent, it is similar to Jamaica 4th and 5th proof 
rum, which can lose a great deal of strength and 
still be sufficiently good and strong. But those va- 
riegated colours are a disadvantage. The variega 
tion is produced either by too rapid curing, which 
exhausts the lightest coloured parts too much, or by 
bruising in pressing; and when the bruised parts 
come to be acted upon by the air, either in or out 
of the hogshead, they fade and exhaust: this bruis- 
ing is the cause why manufactured tobacco fades 
sooner than leaf, both being equally exposed to air, 
and of equal quality originally. A competent judge 
had rather have the under side of the leaf, stem 
and fibres, all of one colour, of the fal lightwood 
appearance; and this uniformity in colour proves 
the maximum, and is the best evidence of rich, well 
cured tobacco, in its highest perfections of growth 
and curing. 

FIRING AND CURING. 

Firing has been carried to great excess and very 
much to the injury of tobacco of late years, both 
in smoking it too much, and parching and curing it 
up too rapidly. ‘The smoke is a very vbjectionable 
flavour, and the excessive parching makes the leaf 
toa crisp, and destroys the valuable*elasticity. It 
should be well cured, with as little fire as possible. 
Some cure it very well without fire. 

Several years ago,a great number of planters 
took up the impression, that the purchasers were 
fond of hard fired tobacco, from the erroneous 
opinion of some of them, who said they liked to 
smell the effects of fire, because it was an evidence 
that it was well cured; but they have since disco- 
vered their error, and no one is now fond of the 
smell of smoke, which is a great objxction in every 
market in Europe, as well as America. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 





AGRICULTURE OF LOUISIANA. 

We copy ar article on the agriculture of Louisi- 
ana, from the second number of the Rev. Mr. Flint’s 
Western Review, which is published at Cincinnati. 
Mr. Flint is well known as a writer of talents and 
industry; whose personal acquaintance with the 
Western country, fondness for literature, and viva- 
city of spirit and style, particularly apne | him to 
render the periodical work which he has undertaken 
both entertaining and instructive. [ Nat. Gaz. 


Agriculture here is in its infancy, and in a state 
of roughness, adapted only to the labour of negroes, 
and has for its object little more than to obtain the 

atest amount of the staple crop. A great num 

r of rich fruits and valuable productions, conge- 
nial to such a soil and climate, have been wholly 
unattempted. Experiments, except in regard to 
the best kinds of cotton, and the best modes of 
treating it, or the kind of cane which is most pro- 
ductive, have not yet been commenced on any sys- 





tematic plan, One or two patriotic and publick 
spirited individuals have recently attempted to 
awaken attention to the cultivation of the tea-plant. 
Béne, an African plant, which yields an oil, it is 
affirmed, not inferior to that of olives, bas been 
tried, and succeeds well. Indigo was formerly a 
prime object of attention with the planters. The 
cultivation has been, of late, in a great measure 
abandoned, either because deemed less profitable 
than the cotton crop used to be, or because it is a 
species of cultivation considered unhealthy, and fa- 
tal to the hands. The rice yields abundantly, and 
is remarkably fair. The extent of lands favourable 
to the cultivation of the low land rice, is almost in- 
definite, and were not the other grand staples deem- 
ed more profitable, no limits could be assigned to 
the amount that might be raised. At present very 
little more than is required for home consumption, 
is raised in a country where an immense extent of 
swamp might be profitably devoted to that article. 

The linds in this state bring tobacco of the finest 
guality. ‘That, which is cultivated in the vicinity 
of Natchitoches, is said to equal that of Cuba. But 
the culture is not deemed so practicable, or so pro- 
fitable as that of the present staples. 

The cotton cultivated here, is an annual plant, 
growing from six to ten feet high; and the larger 
stalks of the size of a man’s wrist, throwing out a 
number of branches, on which form large and beau- 
tiful whitish yellow blossoms, much resembling 
those of the white hollyhock. The leaf, too, is not 
unlike that of that plant. A cotton field in flower is 
a most brilliant and gaudy spectacle. On the cups 
of the flowers form balls, or, as they are cailed, 
forms, in which grow three or four elliptical seeds, 
four times as large as a wheat kernel, and of an al 
consistency. The cotton is the down, with whe 
most oily seeds are enveloped in the mysteriais 
operations of nature, either for the preservation of 
the seed, or that the down may act, as sail and bal- 
loon, to transport the seed on the “wings of the 
wind.” The planting is from March until the middle 
of May, in drill rows, six feet apart. Much more is 
planted than is expected to stand. It is thinned 
carefully, and ploughs, in the form of serapers, are 
used, as the technical phrase is, fo scrape it out. 
It is generally kept perfectly clear of weeds. In 
September, the process of picking commences, and 
is renewed two or three times, as successive courses 
of forms ripen and open. The weather admits of 
this operation, with comfort to the hands, until the 
season cal!s for the cleaning off and burning the old 
stalks, in order to commence ploughing for a new 
crop. It is one of the advantages of this crop, that 
it furnishes employment for the hands during every 
period of the year. ‘The cotton in the seed under- 
goes an operation called ginning, by which the down 
is detached from the seeds, while they fall from it 
by their weight. This last part of the process is 
that of winnowing. [tis then packed mm bales, which 
receive a double pressing; and it is then ready for 
exportation 

‘he kinds of cotton which are chiefly cultivated, 
are Louisiana green seed, or Tennessee, and recent- 
ly Mexican. ‘The green seed has not so fine a sta 
ple, but is less subject to the destructive malady 
called the rot. The Mexican is both of a finer sta 
ple, yields more abundantly, and has not hitherto 
suffered from rot. It is getting into common adop- 
tion, and the importation of seed from Tampico and 
Vera Cruz is becoming a considerable business. Sea 
island cotton grows well on grounds, that have been 
exhausted by the continued cultivation of the other 
kinds. All the species exhaust the soil, and the 
seed, which accumulates in prodigious quantities 
about the gins, furnishes an admirable manure for 
the exhausted soil. The rot isa disease, from which 
the balls that begin to form, after flowering, mould- 
er and fall. No series of properly conducted expe- 
riments have been made, to ascertain the cause, or 








to furnish the remedy against this disease. The 
causes are inexplicable from any thing yet known 
upon the subject. “dn some seasons it is much more 
severe than others. New lands are less s t to it 
than old; and hitherto the Mexican least Of all the 
species. Rot is the next grand source of apprehen- 
sion to planters, to lowness of prices. 

Sugar cane is a very rich and abundant article of 
the growth of Louisiana, raised chiefly on the coast, 
the shore of the gulf, the bayous Teche, Lafourche, 
and Plaquemine, and some parts of Attakapas, south 
of 31°. It is propagated by cutting, or slips of the 
cane stalks, called fatteons. laid horizontally in fur- 
rows in the latter part of FebruaryA@Mhe shoots 
start from eyes at the joints of the Slip. When 
grown, it resembles the ran corn, or per- 
haps, more héarly, Egyptia - When matur- 
ed, it resembles, except the seed spikes, or tassels, 
that species of maize, called at the north, Carolina 
corn. When it is cut for the mill, or expressing the 
saccharine sap, they generally cut off something 
more than a foot from the top, for slips, or rattoons 
for planting. The rows are planted in rich lands six 
feet apart. It requires the richest soil, the vegetable 
mould of which ought to be at least.a foot in depth. 
There are three or four varieties, oF species, in cul- 
tivation here, as the African, the Otaheite, the West 
Indian, and the ribband cane. The Otaheite grows 
luxuriantly, and ripens considerab rlier than the 
West Indian; but is said to cont charine mat- 
ter, in comparison with that, only two to three. 
The ribband cane is a new and beattiful species, se 
called, from its being marked with purple and pa- 
rallel stripes, that have on thé’Stalk the appearance 
of ribbands. We have seen it of greater size and 
height than any other species, and it is said to be 
highly charged with sacchariné juice. Its grand 
advantage over the other kinds is, that it does not 
require so longa period for ripening, by some weeks, 
as either of the other species. It can, probably, be 
raised two degrees farther north, than any other 
kind yet attempted. They are making trials of this 
cane in Opelousas, on Red river, and about Natchez. 
We have seen it this season in a great number of 
places in those regions. It is not unlikely that it 
will beeome acclimated considerably north even of 
these points. Cane is understood to be productive 
in China, where the frost is much more severe than 
in any places where it has been attempted in this 
country, When the habits of planis,in uadergoing 
the prccess of naturalization to the climate, are 
better uyderstood, it may be that this rich and most 
necessary species of cultivation will be extended te 
points ofa more northern latitude,than have yet 
been ever in contemplation. The disadvantage 
of ribbandcane (for every thing has its disadvan- 
tages,) is, that it has a harder rind, or bark, than the 
other kinds, and will require rollers for grinding it, 
to be driven with steam, instead of horse power, 
_— is generally used for grinding the common 

inds. 

The sugarcane is a very hardy plant, not liable 
to the diseases of either cotton or indigo. It is cul- 
tivated much in the same way with maize. It ripens 
according to the season it experiences. Rains re- 
tard, and drought accelerates its maturity. The 
abundance of the crop depends upon the number of 
joints in the stalk that ripen before the frost, so as 
to have the proper saccharine juice, to granulate to 
sugar. A slight frost favours that fermentation 
which is necessary to the production of the sugar 
from the sap. A severe frost at once destroys the 
vegetation of the cane. The cane lies a short time 
after it is cut, to favour this fermentation. It is then 
passed between two iron cylinders, by which the 
cane is crushed, and the sap forced out by expres- 
sion. It flows into boilers, and the process is simply 
that of evaporation by boiling. The crop, when in 
growth, has great beauty of appearance. The sap 
is so rich in the stalk of the cane as to have almost 
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the gummy consistence of syrup, and sugar exists 
there as nearly in a concrete form, as it can in solu- 
tion. An acre of good ground, properly tended, 
will yield in common years 1200 pounds, besides 
molasses. J 

It was formerly.a question in this state, which was 
the most profitable crop, this or cotton. Accurate 
tables, g vixg the number of hands, the amount of 
expenditure, and the average value of product from 
each hand, for a number of successiveryears, have 
been published. From them it would appear, that 
sugar was the most productive crop, even when 
cotton bore a better price than at present. The 
cultivation of cane is diminishing ir the islands. 
That of cotton seems to be every where increasing. 
There is a great extent of sugar lands, not yet 
brought into cultivation in this state. We do not 
as yet grow enough for the consumption of our own 
country. There seems to be wry 3 inducement, 
then, to extend this cultivation in Louisiana, and 
wherever there is any probability that it can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated; and it is an omen for good, that 
the planters all over this state are turning their at- 
tention to this species of culture. 

No cultivation in our country yields so rich a har- 
vest. General Hampton estimates the value of his 
crop of the present year at one hundred thousand 
dollars. A French planter, in Attakapas, with se- 
ven hands only, hus sold his crop for 2500 dollars. 
Planters with a moderate force, have realized 10,000 
dollars for their crop of the past season. The mo- 
lasses is calculated to pay the plantation expenses, 
and to leave the sugar nett profit. The work is ad- 
mitted to be severe for the hands, requiring when 
the process of making the sugar is commenced, to 
be pushed night and day. It has been a general 
impression, even in this state, where the truth 
ought to be best known, if it is so, that sugar could 
not be made to profit unless the planter had a large 
force and capital, and could rear expensive sugar 
houses and machinery. This general impression 
has hitherto deterred small Planters from attempt 
ing to cultivate the cane. Bu¥it has recently been 
received as a fact, amply demonstrated by experi- 
ment, that sugar can be made to profit, with as 
small a capital as is required to commence a cotton 
plantation. 

Louisiana is the home of the peach and the fig 
tree, the orange and the grape. No fruit is raised 
with greater ease, or abundance, than figs in this 
state. A slip, stuck in a proper soil, soon becomes 
a fruit-bearing tree. ‘There can be no doubt, that the 
olive will flourish. The orange trees were killed to 
the ground in the severe frosts of the winter of 
1823; they are beginning to be in a bearing state 
again. Such is a sketch of the staples of Louisiana, 
which has the most productive agriculture, accord- 
ing to the number of hands employed, and acres 
tilled, in the United States, or perhaps in the world. 
It is believed, that no country, with the same popu- 
lation, exports of its own growth, articles of as 
much value, as the state of Louisiana. 
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SILK WORMS. 
To the Editor of the NV. York Evening Post: 


Sir,—I beg leave to remark, that your query (of 
the 3Cth ult ) oy ayy the quantity of silk worms 
which could be fed by the mulberry trees planted, 
or provided for, at Kingston, (R. 1.) by Joshua 
Clark, Esq. and of the raw silk which they could 
oo cannot be answered with any degree of cer- 
ainty. 

Various means, however, must have been taken 
to ascertain by approximation, the number of full 
grown and thrifty trees which should eventually be 
bad or hired in season for any proportion of seeds 





t to hatching. I have under my eyes the excel- 

nt work of the learned Abbe Sauvages, of Mont- 
pelier, (Memoires sur |'E.ducation des vers a soie,) 
one of the best practical Magnanists,* who, from 
the known quantity by weight of mulberry leaves, 
for any given quantity of seeds, could only infer in 
relation to trees, that ‘‘a cubic toise of a very thick 
foliage is nearly equal to 100 Ibs.” (vol. 1, page 66.) 
But that mode of calculation requires a perfect 
knowledge of the quality of the tree, and a well ex 
ercised habit of defining its dimensions. The cul- 
tivators, therefore, have but one resource to appor 
tion trees to their brood of worms: it is to suppose, 
from experience, that three fine and large mulberry 
trees may turn out sufficient for one ounce of seeds, 
which well hatched and nursed may give 40,000 
worms, and require at least 2000 Ibs. of fodder, 
then they provide for double that number agains‘ 
casualties of late frost or storms. On the other 
hand, it is a very well admitted principle, that as 
any greater quantity of worms progressively in- 
creases the cares and the chances of mortality, it 
must proportionably diminish the consumption of 
mulberry leaves. 

Although the mulberry tree is of an easy growth, 
it is very delicate, and subject to diseases, to pre- 
datory attacks of insects and of young cattle, and 
to many other casualties, which will much impair 
or diminish its produce. In its cultivation, from 
the seeding and spreading in nurseries, at planting, 
Ion pray. ange yearly trimming,I know no orch 
ard tree that requires more practical care and judg- 
ment. 

If the establishment of Mr. John Clark, of Rhode 
Island, promises $,000 mulberry trees, he may have 
it in his power to supply, in his city and neighbour- 
hood, more than one thousand families, for the 
growth of the silk worm; who, with more or less 
success, could average from six to eight thousand 
pounds of silk—enough of that precious material, 
indeed, to engage a considerable manufactory. 1 
say families, because there can be no profit for be 
ginners in this branch of industry, unless the young 
hands are concurring for their amusement or occu- 
pation, to the cheapness of the necessary labour. 

As a matter of encouragement, and better to 
draw the attention of the publick to the introduc- 
tion of this rich domestic produce, as your query 
no doubt intended to do, permit me, Mr. Editor, to 
acquaint you with the fact of the surprising im- 
provement lately introduced in the growth of silk, 
which all at once shortens the labour and expense, 
and greatly increases the profits. 

Mons. Matthew Bonafous, Director of the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Turin, and a member, too, of 
our Linnwan Society, of Paris, did last year obtain, 
on his farm near that capital, no less than 305 ibs. 
of cocoons from three ounces of seeds, and con- 
sumed only 2,887 Ibs. of mulberry leaves, the whole 
in the short space of 45 days! ‘This must be some- 
thing like 38 Ibs. of raw silk. I remember well, 
that in my young days, it was thought to be a very 
successful undertaking to make 6 or 7 Jbs. from an 
ounce of seeds, and during 55 and 60 days of un- 


interrupted cares. FELIX PASCALIS. 
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(From the North American.) 
RAIL ROADS. 

Letter from Lieut. Col. S. H. Long, U. States Topo- 

graphical Engineer, to Philip E. Thomas, Esq. 

Philadelphia, April 16, 1827. 
Sir,—Agreeably to promise I submit a few state- 
ments in relation to the subject of rail-roads, having 
for their object a developement of some of the lead- 





* Name given in France to silk culturists. 





ing principles that ought to be kept in view in the 
location and construction of works of this nature.— 
Having no treatise at hand for ready reference, and 
no leisure for a careful investigation and applica- 
tion of principles, I shall confine myself to such re- 
marks as a general view of the subject may suggest. 

The topic first presented for our consideration, as 
immediately connected with the means of transpor- 
tation, is a proper estimate or expression, for the 
locomotive power employed for that purpose. Inas- 
much as all expressions of this import hitherto 
adopted, are of an arbitrary character, (except in so 
far as relates to a proportional part of the load be 
ing regarded as capable of giving motion to the re 
sidue) we shall choose that which approximates a 
mean of the various estimates that have from time 
to time been made. A great variety of experiments 
have been tried in England and a Sante aq for the 
purpose of ascertaining the average power of force 
of a horse, or the greatest useful effect resultin 
from an application of the powers of this a 
These have lead to various results, each of which 
has been assumed by different writers, as the mea- 
sure for estimating not only the effective force of 
animal labour, but that of mechanical agents of va 
rious kinds, The results we shall choose as approx 
imating the mean of those alluded to, is the same as 
that adopted by Mr. Wood in his late treatise on rail- 
roads, ‘This result which is usually denominated a 
“horse power,” may be cement as follows, viz: 
A horizontal stress or traction of 112 pounds, mov- 
ing at the rate of two miles per hour during ten 
hours of each day. This amount of force being re 
solved into a continued action, operating day and 
night, will give for the expression of the power of 
a horse, 46% pounds, continually moving at the rate 
of two miles per hour. But as we shall not have 
occasion to consider, very particularly, the speed or 
rate of travelling, at which a horse can labour to the 
greatest advantage, or ease to himself, we shall as- 
sume a traction or draft of 112 Ibs. acting through 
the space of twenty miles, as the daily performance 
or power-of one horse. 

Agreeably to the statements of Mr. Wood and 
others, based upon experiments, a single horse Ja- 
bouring at the rate,above stated, viz: two miles per 
hour, and ten hours per day, with a stress of 112 
Ibs. can draw on a canal 30 tons, exclusive of the 
weight of the boat in which it is conveyed. But as 
the resistance to the progress of a boat through the 
water, is as the square of the velocity with which it 
moves, and consequently the load is inversely as 
the square of the velocity, it follows, that when a 
horse moves with a speed greater than that above 
mentioned, the load he is able to draw, will be far 
less than if he moved slower. 

The resistance to the progress of carriages on a 
rail-road of the best construction is governed by 
laws widely different. According to experiments of 
Messrs. Coulomb and Vince, this resistance remains 
very nearly the same, whatever may be the veloci- 
ty, except in-so-far as relates to atmospheric resist- 
ance, which, though inconsiderable, at the greatest 
speed attainable upon a rail-road, is to be estimated 
on the same principle as that encountered by bodies 
in their passage hoouah water. The amount of 
this resistance, according to Mr. Wood, is equal to 
1-200 part of the load, on a horizontal rail-way, 
weight of carriages being included. Hence a trac- 
tion of 112 pounds, or one horse power, will propel 
on a level rail-road, 22,400 pounds, or 10 tons, 
through the distance of 20 miles per day 

It is obvious that a horse exerting the force above 
mentioned, cannot attain a speed greater than four 
or five miles an hour, without serious injury, never- 
theless, for the sake of a more extensive application 
of the principles involved in the discussion before 
us, we shall suppose him capable of moving with 
this force at any rate of speed not excéeding eleven 
mites per hour. 
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Mr. Wood, in the treatise before alluded to, esti- 
mates the expense of a locomotive engine, includ- 
ing first cost, cost of repairs, fuel and attendance, 
as equal to the expense of four horses, every thing 
included. But, as horses can be procured and sub- 
sisted somewhat cheaper in this country than in 
England, we shall estimate the expense of an en- 
gine as equal to that of five horses, which is proba- 
bly near he truth, inasmuch as machinery and fuel 
will cost much less in this country than in England, 
owing in no small degree, to the great difference in 
the expense of procuring coal and other fuel, in the 
two countries. Asa mere matter of convenience, 
we shall regard the power of such an engine as 
equal to that of five horses, actually hitched, or five 
and a half horses, (the expense being the same, 
or very nearly so, in both cases) as may suit the 
occasion, the weight of the engine being five tons. 

From these premises, the following tables, exhi- 
biting the comparative advantages of canals and 
rail-roads,—and of animal and mechanical labour, 
are constructed. 


TABLE I. 


Showing the comparative advantages of Canals and 
Ruil-roads. 
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In the construction of the foregoing tables, no al 
lowance has been made for the unavoidable deten- 
tions that must occur, both on canals and rail-roads; 
of course the daily performance will be somewhat 
less than that stated in the tables:—Moreover, in 





reference to canals the weight of boats is not in- 
cluded in the estimate, whereas, in reference to 
rail-roads, the carriages are regarded as constitut 
‘ing a part of the load; of course, some allowance 
ought to be made in favour of canals, on this ac- 
count. But as the difference thus resulting is small 
and somewhat difficu!t to estimate, it has been alto- 
gether omitted in the tables. 

We shall next consider some of the circumstan- 
ces attendant on the passage of hills, by means of 
inclined planes, with the design of exhibiting the 
comparative expense of transportation, on horizontal 
and inclined rail-ways. Our estimates under this 
head, will be predicated on the supposition, that this 
expense will always be, in direct proportion to the 
quantity of power applied. 

We would farther premise, that all descents are 
to be regarded as equivalent to levels of the same 
extent, inasmuch as the maximum speed admissible 
in descending a plane, whatever its inclination, 
ought not to exceed that determined upon, as most 
proper for level roads; and, although no locomotive 
power, except that of gravitation, may be re- 
quired in the descent, the usual power (or rather 
the means of generating it) whether animal or me- 
chanical, must descend in company with the load, 
in order to be in readiness for application at the bot- 
tom of the plane. 

All ascents, whatever may be the length of the 
planes, will be attended with an expense of power, 
in direct proportion to their heights,—double the 
elevation in all cases requiring double the expense 
of power. Hence, if we assume for the cost of trans- 
portativn on a horizontal road, one cent per mile for 
every ton, the absolute cost of ascending any height, 
is readily computed. We shall accordingly exhibit 
in a tabular form, a variety of statements illustra- 
tive of the difficulties of ascending inclined planes, 
compared with those of passing on a level road, un- 
der the following several heads, viz: Height of plane 
or elevation to be‘overcome;—amount of power, or 
force of traction required to ascend through — 
given height;—the distance on a level road throug 
which a given load may be conveyed with the same 
expense of power;—the distance on a level road 
through which a given load may be conveyed, as 
equivalent to the ascent of a plane whose height 
and length are given;—the amount of tonnage, or 
nuinber of tons that can be conveyed upward daily, 
on inclined planes of a. given length, and of differ- 
ent heights, by means of a given power;—the time 
required to ascend such planes with a given load 
and power, (viz: 55 tons, and 54 horses;)—the num- 
ber of horses required to ascend each plane, with a 
speed of six miles per hour,;—and the cost of ascend- 
ing, estimating at the rate of one cent per ton, for 
each horizontal mile. We would further premise, 
that the daily performance of a horse is to be rated 
at six miles per hour, for 2 h. and 20 m. of each 
day;—that a locomotive engine, weighing five tons, 
can perform, during every hour of the day, the la- 
bour of five horses actually employed, independent 
ly of its own locomotion and that of its tenders;—of 
54 horses independently of its own locomotion;—or, 
of 6 horses inclusive of its own locomotion and that 
of its entire train of carriages, the whole weight be- 
ing 60 tons.—N. B. It may here be suggested, that 
in all estimates of mechanical labour in its applica- 
tion to transportation upon rail-roads, a locomotive 
engine, in order to perform the work of five horses 
actually hitched, in addition to the conveyance of 
its own weight and that of its tender (the sum of 
which may be estimated at from 6 to 10 tons) must 
possess the power of 6 horses. In conformity to this 
view of the subject, a locomotive engine of the pow- 
er just intimated, and moving with its train on a 
horizontal road, will afford a useful effect applicable 
to the purposes of commerce, equal to that of 5 
horses, and when serving in the capacity of a sta- 
tionary engine at the head of an inclined plane, its 








useful effect will be equal, to that of 54 horses.— 
Hence some slight corrections, in the former part 
of this paper seem desirable, but want of leisure 
precludes any amendment. 


























TABLE IIL 
Expense of surmounting Heights, the length of planes 
being in ite, 
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105.6 3080 4 0 40 2 18 
132 3696 5 0 50 3 30 
158.4 4312 6 1 oH 3 85 
184.8 4928 7 1 10 4 40 
211.2 5544 | 8 1 20 4 9% 
237.6 6160 9 i 30 5 50 
264 6776 | 10 1 40 6 05 
290.4 _ 7392 | 1 50 6 60 
0 6i¢ | 1 0 Ww 55 
TABLE IV. 


Comparative expense of Transportation on Horizontal 
and Inclined Rail roads. 
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26.4)0 34) 1.5 16.5 15 5280 18.33 3 
39-0) 52) 2 {| 22. 20 3960 13.75) 4 
52.8)1 9) 2.5 27.5 25 3168 iB 5 
66 || 26/3 33. 30 2640 9.16 6 
79.2|1 43) 3.5| $8.5 35 2262.8; 7.85) 7 
92.4)\2 4 44. 40 1980 6.87) § 
105.6/2 1714.5 49.5 45 1760 6.05; 9 
118.8/2 3415 | 55. 50 | 1584 | 5.5 | 10 
132 |2 53) 5.5 60.5 55 1440 5. ll 
145.2/3 10; 6 | 66. 60 1320 4.58; 12 
It is apparent from Table III. that the cost of 


transportation on a rail-road will be greatly enhanc- 
ed by the passage of hilis;—also that the extra ex- 
pense thus accruing will add quite as much to the 
cost of transportation, as the tolls upon a horizontal 
road for the distance corresponding to the height, as 
represented in column $d of the table. Whether 
this expense is incurred in the purchase of power to 
surmount the height, of in the payment of tolls, may 
be regarded as a matter of little moment, either to 
the public or the proprietors of the road, provided 
an adequate power for the passage of inclin- 
ed planes, is always at hand. Nevertheless, the 
mode of conveyance being much more simple 
and uniform on a level, than on an inclined road, 
it is obvious that wherever hills can be avoided, 
even at the expense of horizontal distances, nearly 
or quite equal to those stated in the table, this mea- 
sure is to be preferred. 

Agreeably to the statements in Table IV. it may 
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be inferred that when the inclination of a plane is $ 
degrees, or 277 feet in the mile:—its length 4 mile; 
the load 55 tons, and the power 54 horses;—the 
time required to ascend at a speed of 6 miles per 
hour, will be about 55 minutes, and the load for 54 
horses, or one locomotive engine, about 5 tons. On 
the supposition that the horses employed for the 
conveyance of the load, (the inclination, number of 
horses, &c. being the same as just stated,) are ex- 
clusively employed in the ascent of the plane, the 
number of ascents will be eleven, and of descents, 
ten,— amounting to a distance of 104 miles, which, 
being travelled at the rate of 6 miles per hour, and 
allowing only two-thirds of a minute for turning, 
hitching, &c. on each arrival at the top and bottom 
of the plane, will occupy two hoursnearly. In case 
a locomotive engine of the power just mentioned, 
were substituted for horses, the time required to 
ascend such a plane, (the load, &c. as before) with 
its entire train of carriages, would be as follows, 
viz: time required for the engine to ascend unac- 
companied by its load, 5 minutes—time required to 
draw its load upward, in proportions of 5 tons, in 5 
minutes each, 55 minutes, amounting to one hour, 
no allowance being made for detentions. 

In case the same labour, (load, &c. as before) 
were to be performed by means of a stationary en- 

ine, or horses operating at the head of the plane 
by means of an endless chain or cable,—the power, 
or number of horses requisite to the conveyance of 
50 tons (which is equal to the load of a locomotive 
engine exclusively of itself and its tender,) will be 
that of 50 horses, and the time 5 minutes—or, if the 
power be equal to that of 5 horses, the time will be 
50 minutes, no allowance being made for detentions 
or extra friction. 

[It is manifest, that Tables III. and IV. have a di- 
rect allusion to the passage of inclined planes by 
means of locomotive engines. The mode of asvent 
just intimated, is, that the engine first ascend the 
plane unattended by any part of its load, and be- 
come stationary at the summit, where its power is to 
be applied, by means of an endless chain located 
within the ascending rail track, and other appropri 
ate gearing, for the purpose of drawing up its load, 
either in portions, or the whole at once, as may be 
deemed most expedient. 

In column 2d of Table LIL. is represented the 
power or stress required to draw upward on planes 
of different inclinations, a load of 55 tons. Hence, 
we may infer what ought to be the strength of a 
chain adequate to the traction of the whole or any 
portion of the load. 

In the event of a single ascending rail-track be- 
ing inadequate to the conveyance of the whole 
amount of tonnage on the read, additional tracks 
may be constructed, as the occasion may require 

In regard to stationary engines, it is pretty certain 
that two will be required at the head of every in- 
clined plane, in order to insure an uninterrupted 
traffic on the road. Their power as adapted to the 
ascent of planes of different inclinations, is indicat- 
ed by the number of horses in column 4th of Table 
IV. An estimate of their cost and the expense at 
tending them would require more data than I have 
at command, ; 

A full iuvestigation of the subject we have had 
under consideration, would require far more time 
and attention, than I have it in my power at present 
to bestow. The foregoingwemarks and statements, 
although they may not be entirely free from inaccu- 
racies, are believed to be a near approximation to 
the truth, and are cheerfully submitted, with the 
hope that they may be of some service to the cause 
of the great work you have in prospect. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, very respectfuliy, 
Your most obedient serv’t, 
_S. H. LONG. 


Puiire E. Tuomas, Esa. — 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the Berkshire American.) 
FEMALE INDUSTRY. 


Our matronly correspondent, from the Mountain, 
is doubtless a praiseworthy example of industry. 
But being, as we are,an incompetent judge of the 
subject on which she writes, and not having at hand 
any data by which we may compare her account 
with the household achievements of other ladies, 
we are somewhat at a loss to know what compli 
ment we ought to pay her. Having, however, no 
fears that examples of domestic-industry will injure 
the more youthful part of her sex, we have no sort 
of demurs against publishing her statement. It is 
from Mrs. Freelove Drury, of Florida, and goes on 
to state: that 

“In the year 1823, she hatcheled, carded and 
spun of tow and linen yarn, 99 runs* and 10 knots; 
picked the wool, and spun of woollen yarn, 56 runs 
and 10 knots; doubled and twisted 10 runs of yarn; 
spooled and quilled 237 runs; whitened 56 yards of 
cloth; knit 5 pair of socks, 34 pair of stockings, and 
4 pair of mittens; made 13 shirts, 4 coats, 10 pair 
of pantalvons, 2 slips, 2 spencers, 5 vests, 6 towels, 
6 table-cloths, 4 pair of pillow-cases, 3 sheets, and 


4 meal bags. 





(From La Belle Assemblee, for June.) 
LOVE IN PARADISE. 
Love came one day to my ivy’d cot, 
And he said—*So! so! I see, 
A paradise quite you here have got, 
But who is your Eve to be? 


“Go! go! you must seek for one,” he said; 
“For it is not fit that you 

Should dwell alone—go, look for a bride!” 
And away the wild thing flew. 


I felt that I was indeed alone, 
And I met a lovely girl; 

Her hair was gemm’d with jewels and gold, 
And her arms were twin’d with pear: 


I led her o’er my favourite walks, 
And I show’d her my (avourite bow’rs; 
But | saw that she scorn’d my humble home, 
And trampled upon my flow’rs. 


And the evening dew fell upon her hair, 
And dimm’d the jewels and gold; 

And the bushes caught her silken robe, 
And destroy’d its graceful fold. 


Thought I, fair girl, thou art not for me! 
And poor Love look’d on and sigh'd 

And said, in a low and sadden’d tone, 
‘You must seek an humbler bride.” 


’Twas then, my Mary, that first I saw, 
Your gentle and placid face— 

Your robe of plain and unsullied white, 
And your simple artless grace. 


And Love look’d up with a bright’ning eye, 
And shook his soft wings, and cried— 

“IT have found you an Eve, at last, | think,” 
And the urchin laugh’d with pride. 


I went and I knelt at your feet, sweet love, 
And I woo’d you to my bow’r; 
You smiled and blush’d, and I won my bride, 
In the gentle twilight hour. 
B. B. B. 





*A “run,” as we are informed, is 20 knots; each knot 
being composed of 40 threads, and each thread of suffi- 
cient length to reach once round a reel, such as was for- 
merly considered a necessary article in the furniture of 
good housewives, and is still to be seen in many of 
the farm houses in New England. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


POPULATION TABLES. 

[We submit, herewith, a long extract from “Dar- 
by’s Geographical Dictionary, and we are persuad- 
ed that the publication of it will at the same time 
gratify and instruct our readers, and serve to make 
known over the United States a work which seems 
to have been compiled with great care and fidelity. 

The view taken of the progressive population of 
the United States, in the Geographical Dictionary, 
is in a peculiar manner interesting, and leads the 
mind to anticipations of the future destiny of this 
nation, which few at this time are led to indulge. 
Whether the prodigious result shewn, as the ag- 
gregate accumulation of the inhabitants throug 
the ensuing century, will be realized to its full ex- 
tent, must remain for time to determine; but the 
actual increase since 1790, would seem to warrant 
the calculation in Tablelll. It is not, however, the 
population taken in mass, which constitutes the in- 
terest of these tables, but it is the elements and 
distribution of that population, which must arrest 
the attention of the statesman and philosopher. It 
is impossible to carry the view forward only for the 
coming half century, without feeling a conviction 
that the power, resources, and political relations of 
the United States are merely in embryo; and far- 
ther, that serious interior changes must be conse 
quent to such a central aggregation as stated in T'a- 
ble VI. We leave farther reflection to our readers, 
for the present. } 








Taste I. 
The United States is subdivided, at this period, 
into the following states and territories, which, taken 





71 sida are: Sq. miles. Pop. 1820. 
Alabama . 51,770 143,000 
Arkansaw . 100,000 14,273 
Connecticut 4,750 275.248 
Columbia district 100 33,039 
Delaware 2,120 72,749 
Florida 54,000 10,000 
Georgia . ° . e 58,000 340,989 
Illinois 58,900 55.211 
Indiana. P . . 34,000 147,178 
Kentucky . ‘ . - $7,680 564,317 
Louisiana i“ ° ‘ 48,220 153,407 
Maine 5 ° ; - $5,000 297 ,839 
Maryland 11,000 407 350 
Massachusetts 7,250 521,725 
Michigan e 174,000 10,000 
Mississippi . . . 45,760 75,448 
Missouri ; A 62,870 66,586 
New Hampshire 8,030 244,155 
New Jersey 2 - 6,851 277,575 
New York . 46,000 1,372,812 
North Carolina . ; 48,000 638.829 
Ohio : , $8,260 581,434 
Pennsylvania P ; - 43,950 1,049,458 
Rhode [sland . c ‘ 1,580 83,059 
South Carolina 24,000 502,758 
Tennessee 40,000 422,813 
Vermont 8,278 235,764 
Virginia 63.000 1,065,304 
Western Territory - 950,000 

2.063 ,369 9,663,318 

Taste I. 


The classified and progressive population of the 
United States, are exhibited in the following tables: 


Population in 1810, 








Free white males, 2,988,141 
Free white femaijes 2,873,952 
Total whites 5,862,093 

All other persons except Indians not 
taxed A ; ; : . 186,446 
Slaves - : 1,191,964 
Total population in 1810 . 7,239,905 
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Population in 1820. Comparing the census taken at four different A ale. ; ‘oles 
Bese white auales ‘ 3.999.166 | times, as they afford three periods, I find that a ratio} 1946 chaea 000 Fag hp 
Free white females." . |. 3,868,916 |f $4 per cent. per annum, corresponds to great ex-|" 47 98,947,500 18,144,621 5,202,879 
Ath Gihed aeaeenn eteent tnd auch att actness with the increment found by actual enume-| 4g 24 665. 306 95 one oA 
taxed P gener sles: ration. | have, therefore, adopted the ratio of 34 got, oe pops) me re ae 
age m Gortedl aoe 4,631) from 1790 to 1840, to show the population of the M4 gpg at actus Soeecen 
Total whites. 7.840.713 United States in each year, but in order to be with-| 5; 26,953,121 21,024,918 seme ae 
Seen wteeens ef eaten tains, 112'703 | i the limits of real increase, I have used $ per cent.) 59 2776171 21655 665 foe 
bo. a Ti wel 120.695 | Pet annum from 1840 to 1938. It will be seen,how-| 5 onmne'vas ee pte 
Slaves, males ra ig 784.671 | cver, that if we examine the articles Earth, Great} 54 29,452,402 peng epoca 
Slaves, females 146 76 Britain, Europe, China, Indostan, and many others pmeyp mny pe 581,910 
¥ 1651 in this treatise, that the allowance made for the po- = So aetnes ey Saleane 
: —. » ati - s 9~ 40; 29,209,905 ’ ’ 
Total population in 1820, 9,625,547 om gotetmlgneg ee a gome we bw sf $2,183,435 24,991,261 7,191,132 
eines 3, according to . , 48, 25,740,997 7,407,962 
Of these— United States’ territory will not be peopled equal to : 26.512.9¢ 331, 
Foreigners not naturalized 53.655 | he general aggregate of many parts of Europe at m4 pt pop 27'307,590 7/960,118 
Engaged in agriculture 2.065 499| Bis epoch. Including the people of Canada, it is}  ¢j 36.229739 28.196 815 8,095,924 
4 deenanetiebeces * "349 947 | Probable that, in the beginning of the 20th century,| 9 37,309,420 28.970.619 8 338 801 
Do. incommerce .  .  - — 72,397| ‘h¢ Anglo-American population will approach to, if} 63 $8,428,702 29,839,737 8.588.965 
To complete the enumeration, the inha- ; not exceed 400,000,000. The following table exbi-| 64 $9,581,563 30,734,928 8,846,635 
bitants of the United States in 1820 bits, upon the principles of increase | have adopt-| ¢5 40.769.010  31.656.975 9.102.036 
tothe above aggregate . .  . 9,625,547| 4» the annual population to 1938. 66 41,992,080 32,606,682 9.385.408 
Must be added, the population of Ker- Taste IIL. 67 43 .251,842 $3,584,880 9,666 962 
shaw district, S. C. . ; 12,442| Aggregate. White. Coloured. 68 44,649,397 $4,592,524 10,056,863 
Additional counties in Alabama. 15,324 | 1790 3,929,328 69 45,988,878 § 35.630,399 10,358,479 
Florida Ey Meee 10,000| 91 4,057,081 1870 47,368,544 36,699,308 10,669,236 
92 4,188,884 71 48,789,600 $7,800,287 11,189,318 
Corrected amount . 9,663,313 93 5,325,022 72 50,253,288 38,934,293 11,318,995 
94 ae 738 51,762,886 40,102,219 11,660,667 
Progreso pepsi sneer, | $ gataa my 
: ; ‘ \ 915,° 2,545, 2,369,§ 
In 1790, . : 3,929,328] 97 4.905.073 76 56,562,702 43,821,793 12,740,909 
1800, 5,306 035 98 5,064,487 77 58,259,583 45 } 
soe ’ ’ : 7 5,136,444 13,128,139 
1810, . 7,239,903 99 5,229 ,082 78 60 007.370 46 490,536 
pos oa ; ; 490.536 13,516,834 
: 663, 1800 6,999.086 79 61,807,591 47,895,521  14,912.070 
In estimating the comparative population to the 2 5,745,132 “ py my a iebane rine at 
square mile, it will be 44, if the whole territory of} 5.931.848 82 67,538,811 52,486,430 15,102,381 
the United States is included; but amounts to 16 4 6.114.633 63 69 564 975 54,009.522 15.555.453 
to the square mile, when we include only the area 5 6,313,358 ‘84 71.651924 55.629 807 16.022.117 
actually embraced by the census of 1820, or about 6 6,518,542 85 73.801 ‘481 57.298,701 16,502,780 
600,000 square miles. 7 ‘6,730,894 86 76,015,525 59,037,662 —_16.977.863 
Several very serious discrepancies exist in the N 6,949,230 87 78 295.990 60,808 790 17,487,200 
general aggregate published at Washington, from 9 7,175,080 88 80,644,869 62,633,051 1.018.818 
the marshal’s return of the census of 1820. Inthe|1g10 7,408,270 —-&,880,000 —_1,598.270| 89 83,064,215 64,512,041 —«18,552,174 
general summary which precedes the separate ta-| 1; 7,649,038 «6,071,100 —‘1,577.938|1890 85,656,141 66,447,401 __—‘19.208.740 
bles, the entire population of the United States is} 12 7,897,631  6,26°,510 1,629,121] 91  88.225,824 68,440,823 _—19.785,000 
given at 9,625,734, but when the classes in the va-| 13 8,154,303 6,472,236 1,682,067} 92 90,872,959 70,494,047 20.878.912 
rious columns are numbered from the top tothe} 14 8,419,317 6,682,683 1,736,694] 93 93,598,776 72,608 867 20,989 969 
bottom of the page, or from left to right, adiffe-) 15 8,692,943 6,900,000 1,792,943] 94 96,406,739 74,787,131 21.619,608 
rence in the respective results is found, amounting 16 8,975,462 7,124,500 1,850,962} 95 99,298,941 77,030,744 22,268,197 
to 20,187. In searching for the source of this large 17 9,267,164 7,355,770 1,911,394 96 102,277,909 79,341,665 22,936,244 
grror, it was discovered that the column headed 18 9,567,345 7,594,832 1,972 513 97 105,346 246 81,711,913 23 634.332 
Free white males of 16 and under 26, including 19 9,878,283 7,841,664 2,036,619} 98 108,5: 6,633 84,163,270 24,343,360 
heads of families,” was 955,520, instead of 775,520; | 1890 10,199,327 8,096,519 2,102,809 99 111,761,852 86,688 ,166 25,073 666 
the real number. The small fraction of 187 was| 21 10,530,805 8,359,654 2,170,151 1900 115,114,687 89,288,809 25,895,878 
pe eae meee <naewng too little moment to ren = rs . = sateen — ~ 1 118,568,127 91,987,473 26,580,054 
: 2S -226 ,535 2, 2,313,6 2 122,125,160 94,747 ,0¢ a5 
From the very loose manner of taking the census 24 11,591,894 9,202,562 2,388,832 8 125,788,914 myo aes saanaeee 
of 1820, there can be no doubt of a large deficien 25 11,968,114 9,501,645 2,466,469 4 129,562,581 100 517.190 29,045,391 
cy in the aggregates. I cannot think it presump- 26 12,356,677 9,810,448 2,546,229 5 133,449,458 103,532,703 29.916 755 
tion to give the opinion, that at the = of the} 97 12,758,269 10,129,287 2,628,982 6 137,452,941 106,638,684 30,814,257 
last census, the actual population of the United| 98 13,172,912 10,458,487 9,714,425] 7 141,756,529 109,837,852 $1,918,677 
States exceeded 10,000,000. ‘The view given of) 29 13,602,031 10,798 387 2,803,294 8 145,823,824 113,132,986 $2,976,235 
the classified population is also extremely deceptive. | 1830 14,043,064 11,149,333 2,893,731 9 150,198,538 116,526,973 33,955,521 
Only 2,487,143 persons, or about one-fourth part of} 31 14,499,463 11,511,686 2,987,777 | 1910 154,704,494 190,022.780 35,074,186 
the whole mass, appear to have any employment.) 32 14,970,695 11,884,815 $,085,880| 11 159,345,628 123,623,361 36,126,409 
To form a real philosophical census, the numerical) 33 15,457,292 12,271,071 3,186,221} 12 164,125,996 127,332,060 37,210,201 
force of every order in the state ought to be shown.| 34 15,959,602 12,669,878 $,289 ,724 13 169,049,776 131,151,920 $38,326,507 
What extensive moral or political use can be made| 935 16,478,289 13,082,516 $,395,773 14 174,121,269 *135,086,477 39,476,302 
of an enumeration, which sinks into the common; 36 17,023,883 18,507,697 $,506 ,186 15 179,344,907 139,139,069 40,660,591 
body of unemployed persons, doctors, lawyers,| 37 17,566,782 13,846,697 $,719,085| 16 184,725,254 143,313,259 41,880,406 
teachers, magistrates, legislators, military men, and 8 18,137,702 14,296,714 $,840,988 17 190,267,011 147,613,655 43,136,818 
those living on the proceeds of realized ca ital? 9 18,727,177 14,761,357 3,965,820 18 195,975,021 151,042,043 44,430,922 
In order, however, to render the results of the 1840 19,335,810 15,241,101 4,114,709 19 201,854,271 155,573,303 45,763,849 
former enumerations as useful as the nature of this} 41 19,915,984 15,698,334 4,217,650 1920 207,210,000 160,240,502 47,136,763 
treatise will admit, an analysis has been made for| 42 20,513,458 16,169,283 4,344,170| 21 214,147,198 165,047,717 48,550,864 
each county, and I now enter into some os cal-} 43 21,128,856 16,654,359 4,414,467} 22 220,571,608 169,998,148 50,007,888 
culations to illustrate the history of the popula- 44 21,862,721 17,153,988 4,708,733} 23 227,188,756 175,099,121 51,507,607 
tion of the United States. 45 22,518,602 17,668,605 4,849 997 24 234,004,418 180,352,094 53,052,835 
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: olowred. | 11 to 40. The subjoined extracts, show the state, | have been received. In the case of Little Rock, it 
» Aggregate. ahaa - J in 1825, of the , goes only to the 30th of June, 1825. 

1925  241,024,53 185,762,654 54,644,419 Public Lands. Cienmeeiiiinepoeen 
26 255,702,444 191,335,532 56,283,751 ic Lan Generel Lend Gifts th Feb. ine . 
Q7 263,374,082 197,075,597 57,972,262} By a statement recently laid before Congress, it s R , ‘ j 
98 271,275,253 202,987,962 59,711,428] .ppears that the total quantity of land sold at the | Statement of surveys of public lands, received at the 
29 279,418,510 209,077,000 61,502,770) land offices in Ohio, from their institution to the General — Cffee, to Jan, 182, which have not 

1930 287,795,915 215,350,000 63,347,851 | 30th of June, 1825, is 7,602,198,64 acres, and the| been proc . Jor sale, including land velinguiah- 
31 296,419,000 221,311,000 65,238,285 | quantity of land surveyed, and remaining unsold, is ed under the several acts of 1822, 1823, and 1824. 
32 $05,312,000 228,465,000 67,195,431 | 7,630,338.86—making a total of land surveyed in ys -— Amount of calia-| 
33 314,371,000 235,319,000 69,211,293} that state of 15,233,632 acres. ican etich on quished lands Amount subject 
34 $23,905,000 244,379,000 78,287,629) In Indiana, the total of land surveyed to the same States | not been pro- ceryh to proclamation. 
35 $33,623,000 249,650,000 73,425,257) period, is 13,211,095 acres, of which 3,154,432 70 jelaimed for sale.) tor sale. 

36 343,631,000 257,140,000 75,528,013 | acres have been sold, and 10,056,612.30 remain un 2 te <4 . 
37 $53,940,000 264,854,000 77,793,853 | sold. = ee as a mans ros 98,446 os 
38. $64,558,000 272,800,000 80,127,607] In Illineis, the total of land surveyed, is stated at ~ my 9.447 S ve ot $36,948 994 

; 21,659,318 acres, of which 1,192,519.84 acres have|\. 4.) CO Cae oh OG Bebe raedind: 
It may be observed, that the results of Table il. ’ * hen o 97: 9 99 id Michigan 1,218,000 00 1,942 19 1,219,942 19 

have no reference to the coloured popvlation, as} been sold, and 20,477,298.16 remain unsold. Missouri | 4,163,000 00} 180,126 82 | 4,343,126 82 

respects their condition, whether of freemen or| {n Missouri, the total quantity of land surveyed, | Arkansas | 3,171,000 001 - = - - | 3,174,000 00 

slaves. The foliowing Table IV. shows the relative | to the same period, is 20,281,926 acres, 927,080.93 | Alabama. | 3,289,000 00| 468,476 27 | 3,757,476 27 

nembeors of the white and coloured classes, in 1790, | acres have been sold, and 19,355,845 07 remain un- Mississippi] 1,219,000 00} 26,975 50 | 1,745,975 50 

1800, 1810, and 1820. ‘The elements are taken -~ oss rae Pad . Louisiana re on 664 12 665,664 is 

from the respective census tables, and very partial- i. gen at 3,518,768 secen: aff” uiiaiade 001 OT Acres) 23,796,439 00,1,219,303 89 25,015,742 $9 


ly, from the results in Table [IL 








Date. | 1790 ]_1900 | 1810 ] 1820 
Total, . « «{3,929,3-8 5,319,762 1,£90,000)0, 008,008 
Free, . . . |3,227,046,4,429,881 6,'74,562/8,110,108 
Slaves, . 695,280 889,118 1,165,441/1,538,118 
a of 171 167 160 | 159 
a. Jooo | i000 | Tovuo | 1000 

“ie 








Taken each as a whole, it is really matter of sur- 
prise, that the two classes of am in the United 
States, the bond and free, should increase so equal- 
ly in a given period. By bond,! here mean the 
entire coloured cast, as from their degraded condi- 
tion, in the estimation of the whites, the nominally 
free coloured part of the population, with but few 
exceptions, labour under all the worst evils of slave- 
ry. In 1810, the free whites were to coloured, as 
185 to 1000; and in 1820, as 185 to 1000. 

These interesting views might be greatly varied, 
but the elements once brought together, the reader 
is enabled to exercise his own ingenuity, in such 
manner as his pursuits may suggest. We now pro- 
ceed to apply the increasing series found in Table III. 
to the past and future location of the aggregate po- 
pulation. At the epoch of the first census, in 1790, 
the then inhabited surtace, was about 400,000 sq. 
miles, with a distributive population of 9% to- the 
square mile. In 1820, the organized counties em- 
braced in the census of that year, covered an area 
of about 600,000 square miles, with a distributive 
population of 16 to the square mile nearly. From 
these facts, we perceive, that the density of popu- 
lation increases much more rapidly, than does the 
extension of settlement. The territory of the Uni- 
ted States, without including the immense regions 
on the Pacific ocean, or that on the higher branch- 
es of the Missouri, is divided naturally into two very 
unequal sections. Watered by rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic ocean, and having the sources of those 
streams, and the Appalachian mountains as its in- 
land boundary, extends the original settlements of 
the United States. To this natural section, | have 
given the name of the Atlantic slope, to distinguish 
it from the vast basin of the Mississippi The At 
lantic slope, with its extension in Florida, contains 
in the United States about 220,000 square miles. 
Extending as far westward as the limits of Missvuri 
and Louisiana, having the Canadian sea north, the 
Gulf of Mexico south, and the Appalachian section 
east, spreads an expanse of upwards of 800,000 sq. 
miles. ‘These two spaces taken together, it is pro- 
bie, will contain at all subsequent periods, the far 

reater part of the population of the United States. 

he Atlantic slope contains 140,800,000 acres; that 
part of the great central basin taken into this esti- 
mate 512,000,000 of acres. Relative surface is as 


acres have been sold, and $,478,900.93 remain un- 
sold. 

| In the territory of Arkansas, the total quantity 
of land surveyed, between the same periods, is 
2,286,846 acres; of which 32,483.56 acres have been 
sold, and 2,254,362.44 remain unsold. 

In Michigan territory, the total quantity survey- 
ed, is 4,582,133 acres, of which 247,902.72 acres 
have been sold, and 4,284,230.28 remain unsold. 

In the states of Alabama and Mississippi, the to- 
tal quantity of lands surveyed, within the same pe- 
riods, is $31,399,060 acres; of which 4,609,208.48 
acres have been sold, and 26,789,860.52 remain un- 
sold. 
In Tallahassee, West Florida, 405,782 acres have 
been surveyed; of which 44,427.55 acres have been 
sold, and $61,354.45 remain unsold. 

‘The aggregate of public lands surveyed, within 
the above periods, in all the states and territories, 
is 119,598,363 acres; of which 17,949,160.49 have 
been sold, and 101,589,302.51 acres remain unsold. 

The U. States now own upwards of 25,000,000 of 
acres of surveyed lands, which have not yet been 
offered for sale, viz: 





In Ohio 93,445 
Indiana , 836,948 
Hilinois . . P . 9.674.162 
Michigan . 8,219,042 
Missouri 4,343,126 
Arkansas . 3,174,000 
Alabama 3,757,444 
Mississippi 1,246,975 
Louisiana 665,664 

Total, . 25,015,742 








The following official statement appeared in the 
National Intelligencer, March 10, 1826: 


Statement of monies received, and expenditures in- 
curred at the following Land Offices, in 1822, '23, 
24, and the first three quarters of 1825. 


Districts. Receipts. Expenditures. 
Vandalia, Illinois. » $5,023 85 $4.886 40 
Little Rock, Arkansas $,324 51 4,004 86 
Ouachita, Louisiana 4,040 77 4,189 16 
St. Helena Court house, do. $,500 Ov 
Jackson Court house, Miss. 1,088 24 3,310 88 

DIFFERENCE. 

Districts. Against U. S. In favour U. 8. 
Vandalia, Illinois . $137 45 
Little Rock, Arkansas $680 35 
Ouachita, Louisiana 148 39 


St. Helena Court house, do. $3,500 00 
Jackson Court house, Miss. 2,222 65 
The above statement goes as far as the accounts 

















The actual population of the United States in 
1826, is within a small fraction of 12,008,000, and 
without pretending to very great accuracy, we may 
allow one-third as residents of the interior and larg- 
er section, It must be understood, however, that 
this statement includes the states of Alabama and 
Mississippi, and western New York in the centra! 
basin. ‘The density of population is in an inverse 
ratio to surface. ‘The mean existing density of the 
Atlantic slope is 364 to the square mile; that of the 
central basin only 5 to the square mile. The ratio 
of increase on the whole mass of the population, 
we have found at about $4 per cent per annum; but 
if we compare the two great sections with each 
other, we at once perceive a prodigious inequality. 
The following tables fully elucidate this truly im- 
portant subject. 

We find that in the last quarter of a century, 
whilst the entire population of the United States in- 
creased from .5,319,762 to 12,000,000; that that 
of the central basin augmented from 700,000 to 
3,000,000, If we consider the increased means of 
transportation by roads and canals, it is certainly 
safe to suppose that the relative increase of the po- 
pulation on the two sections will continue to main- 
tain, at least, as great disparity for the next quarter 
of a century; but, in order to be within the bounds 
of certainty, | have constructed the following series 
at a ratio of 5 per cent. per annum. 


Taste VI. 
Population of the central basin. 
1826, $,000,000 1851, 10,186,850 
1827, $,150,000 1852, 10,642,690 
1828, 3,307,500 1853, 11,176,874 
1829, 3,472,855 1854, 11,735,717 
1830, 3,646,495 1855, 12,324,503 
1831, 3,828,815 1856, 12,940,728 
1832, 4,020,255 1857, 13,587,763 
1833, 4,221,265 1858, 14,267,151 
1834, 4,432,326 1859, 14,980,508 
1835, 4,653,940 1860, 15,729,533 
1836, 4,886,645 1861, 16,516,009 
1837, 5,130,975 1362, 17,341,809 
1838, 5,387,520 1863, 18,208,899 
1839, 5,656,895 1964, 19,119,344 
1840, 5,939,715 1865, 20,07),311 
1841, 6,236,700 1866, 21,079,076 
1842, 6,548,535 1867, 22,133,029 
1843, 6,875,960 1868, 23,239,680 
1844, 7,219,755 1869, 24,401,664 
1845, 7,580,740 1870, 25,621,747 
1846, 7,959,775 1871, 26,902,834 
1847, 8,357,760 1872, 28,247,975 
1848, 8,775,644 1873, 29,660,373 
1849, 9,194,425 1874, $1,143,392 
1860, 9,654,145 1875, 32,700,560 
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By reference to ‘Table III. it will be seen that the 
population of the United States for 1870, is esti 
mated at 47,368,544, and comparing that with the 
same epoch in Table VI. it is shown that a period of 
less than 45 years from the present time, is suffi 
cient to give superior population to the central ba 
sin. In fact, the ratio used in Table VI. is too low. 
If the march of the emigrating column to the west 
is not arrested by unforeseen causes, the prepon 
derance will be in the basin of the Mississippi in 
less than 40 years, or about 1865. And about that 
epoch, the relative density of population will be, on 
the Atlantic slope, 90 to the square mile, and on 
the central basin 25. If every thing else is consi 
dered equal, the capabilities of farther increase af- 
ter 1865, or 1870, will be as 9 to 24 in favour of the 
central basin of North America over the Atlantic 
slope; and when each section is peopled in propor- 
tion to relative surface, the advantage of the cen 
tral basin must have an excess, as 80 to 22, or 20 
to 11. The inference, if the correctness of these 
data is admitted, is natural, obvious, and irresistible. 
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SIR ARCHIF. 

As a racer or a blood horse, Sir Archie is inferior 
to no horse ever bred or trained in this or any other 
country. At New Market and elsewhere he has 
beaten the following famous horses: —Wrangler, 
Tom Tough, Palafox, Minerva, Ratray, Gullatin, 
&c. also, Gen. Carney’s celebrated racer Blank by 
Citizen, never beaten before or since. 

The above will appear by reference to a letter 
now in my possession from Mr. William R. Johnson, 
who formerly teained and owned him, and from 
which the following is an extract; 

‘*] have only to say, that in my opinion, Sir Ar 
chie is the best horse I ever saw, and I well know 
that I never had any thing to do with one that was 
at all his equal, and this I will back, for if any horse 
in the world will run against him at any half way 
ground, four mile heats, according to the rules of 
racing, you may consider me five thousand dollars 
with you on him. He was in good condition this 
fall, and has not run with any horse that could put 
him-at half speed towards the end of the race. 

Yours, W. R. JOHNSON.” 

N.B The hon. J Randolph, by whom he was 
bred, considers RivaLpo, one of the best sons of Sir 
Archie, and superior to him in some respects, being 
“free from some defects in Sir Archie’s symmetry.” 
EEE 
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Battimore, Fripay, Aueust 8, 1827. 











To the valuable repository, of which the follow- 
ing is the prospectus, we have been indebted for se- 
veral articles of much interest—we shail be glad to 
forward the names of any who may desire to sub- 
scribe. 

Tue Boston Mevicar InTecicencer. 





Prospectus.—The primary object of this publica- 
tion is to contribute to the physical well being of the 
community. ‘This is to be attempted by aiding pa- 
rents in their endeavours to give their children good 
health, and good constitutions,—and by assisting 
adults to preserve and improve that frame and tempe 
rafent with which their Creator has endowed them 

Some knowledge of the structure and economy, 


and of the means of unfolding and perfecting the 
«nimal system, should form a part of general educa- 
tion,—not merely for the sake of this system in it- 
self considered; but still more for its connexion with 
the intellectual and moral being, and for its direct 
aid and subserviency, when properly trained and go- 
verned, to these higher portions of our nature. 

Another object of the paper will be, to render the 
relations and intercourse between the physician, the 
sick and their friends, more explicit and confiden- 
tial, and their mutual efforts to perform their re- 
spective duties, more successful and satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

This paper is published weekly, each number 
contains 16 octavo pages, making 832 pages a year 
The annual! price is 93,00 if paid in advance; $3,50 
if paid after three months, and ¢4,00 if not paid 
within the year. 








WHEAT FANS. 

The publick are hereby informed that we keep a con- 
stant supply of our Patent Wheat Fans, ready made, of 
good materials and workmanship. These Fans clean 
very fast, and are not more liable to get out of order 
than the old fashioned kind. We refer to the following 
highly respectable certificates, which have been taken 
from transient letters on business. Our price is twenty- 
five dollars, unless when made larger than usual, for 
large estates—price thirty doilars. 

In Store,—Buckwheat, Millet and Turnip Seed, and 
Seed Wheat—Garden Seeds and Implements of Husban- 
dry generally. SINCLAIR & MOOKE. 

Wye House, July 16, 1826, 
Messrs. Sinclair & Moore, 

I am very much pleased with the wheat fan I pur- 
chased from you, and wish you to send me another m 
every respect like it, with an onion riddie of the same 
sized wire. I remain, your friend, 

_EDWARD LLOYD. 


Messrs. Sinclair & Moore, Otirell, Mug. 24, 1820. 


The wheat fan you sent me by Capt. Delahay, I con- 
sider a very good one. Forty-one bushels of white 
wheat, off a treading yard, were chaffed in thirty-one 
minutes. I can say, without hesitation, that among the 
great variety I have both seen and tried. this fan 1s the 
best constructed for the general use of farmers. 

Respectiully, your friend, 
N. GOLDSBOROUGH. 


Plinhimmon, Talbot co., Nov. 24, 1826. 
GENTLEMEN, 
The wheat fan I got of you is the best I have ever 
used, Your friend, 
TENCH TILGHMAN. 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & MANUFACTORY 
No. 36 Pratt-street, Baltimore. 

The subscriber offers for sale at his Agricultural Ware- 
house as above, the following articles, viz: three hun- 
dred well made and well assorted Ploughs, made of the 
best materials, and on Gideon Davis’ latest improve- 
ments, the merits of which are well known to the pub- 
lic—Rhodes’ Patent Shifting Mould-board and Hillside 





Ploughs—Cast and Wrought tron Cultivators—Brown’s 
| Vertical Spiuners for spiu:ing wool. - His patented Cy- 
| lindrical Straw Cutter, (which has never been equalled 
jin any country)—Washing Machines on an improved 
and simpie plan—Patent Corn Shellérs—Casisteel Axes 





j znd Carpenter’s Hatchets, warranted—and very supe- 


rior Oil Stones, saturated with oil, &c.—-He 1s also 
agent for Harris and Wilson’s Patent Vertical Grist 
Mill. The subscriber also offers his services as agent 
for those who may have secured to themselves patents 
for new and useful improvements that have been fully 
tested, and proved worthy of public patronage, (and no 
others need apply) in which case a full sized operative 
machine must be furnished, if practicable, and well 
authenticated authority for their improvements will 
also be required. Ail orders and communications by 
mail . post paid) will receive prompt attention 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
N. B. He will dispose of his patent right for his Cy- 
lindrical Straw Cutter for any state in the United States, 
except Maryland, New Jersey, Massachusetts and Rhode 
IsJand, but cannot dispose of single county rights. 
J. S. E. 





SEED-WHEAT. 


The crop of Early Rare-Ripe Wheat, raised by Wil- 
liam Gibson, Esq. in the neighbourhood of the city, (the 
seed for which was obtained from Mr. Tilghman, 
Eastern Shore,) will be for sale at our warehouse, No. 
8 Bowley’s wharf, in the course of a few days. Persons 
desirous of procuring very superior grain for seed, are 
invited to cali and examine the sample. 

R. D. BURNS & NEILSON. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 





Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 
Tobacco is nearly as the last week, some small sales 
are made every day, we think the dealers are not quite 
as anxious to buy—Maryland continues searce, Ohio 
plenty. The shipping continue to take off Tobacco. 
We noticed an error in the price of best White 
Wheat quoted from us, in some of the papers, stating it 
82 cents, this was intended for Red Wheat.—We have 
not known the best white to sell for much less than $1.00; 
and often over that sum 
Topacco—Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 a 6.00—com- 
mon crop, 3.50 @ 4.°0—Do. red, 4.50 a.4.75—good red, 
5.00 a6.5U0—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 
7.00 a 10.v0— Yellow, 6.50 a 11 .00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 
20.00— Virginia fat, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.50— 
Kentweky, fine, 3.50 a4 6.00--do. wrapping, 7.00 a 8.00. 
Firov;—Howard-st. super, $5.00 @ 5.124-—City mills, 
1.50 a 4.75—Susquehanna, $4.25 a 4.374- Best white 
wheat family, $5.75 46.00—Corn Meat, per bri. 2.75—~ 
Grain, best white wheat, .95 a 1 00—do red, .80 a.82— 
ordinary, good .75 4 .78—Cokn, .48 a .49—Rye, .50— 
Vats, .20 a4 .25—Beans, $1.25 a 1.374—Peras, .60—Cio- 
ver seed, 4.00 a 4.50—Timorny, 3.00—Bar.ey, .90 a 
1.00—FriaxseeD, .90—Corrton, Virginia, 9.00 « 10.00— 
North Carolina, 10.00 a4 11.00—Louisiana, 1).00 a 13.00 
—Missouri, 10.00 a 11.00—Woo., common 18.00 a 
22.0U—do. crossed, 20.00 a 22.00—half blood, 24.00 4 
26.00—three-quarters, 28.00 a 30.00—full blood, 30.00 a 
35.00—Bacon, best hams, 9.00 @ 10.00—middlings, 6.50 
a7.00—hog round, 6.00 a 6.50—Fisu, Herrings, 2.254 
2.5U—Mackerel, 4.50 a 5.00 a4 5.50—Shad, 6.00 a 7.00— 
Wuiskey, per bhd. .29—per bb]. .29 a30—Feratners, 28 
a 29—Live Stock, beef on the hoof, 4.50 a 5.00—Hogs, 
do. 4.00—Lambs, 1.50 @ 1.75. 
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AGRICULTURE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


{From the unpublished agricultural correspondence of 
G. W. Jerrrers, of North Carolina.) 


Pittsfield, August 6, 1807. 
Georce Wasuincron Jerrreys, Esq. 


Sir,—Your favour of the 15th of July reached 
me the 29th, and I avail myself of the first leisure 
moment to answer it. It is with pleasure that I 
comply with your request, not from the impression 
that | can be very useful, but from a disposition. 
which I have long indulged, of endeavouring to be 
so. Being placed at the head of the Berkshire As- 
sociation for the promotion of Agriculture and Ma- 
nufactures, has put it into my power to exercise on 
an eularged scale my prevailing disposition, and to 
execute several important arrangements, in refe- 
rence to these great and invaluable interests, on the 
successful progress of which essentially depends the 
expectation of relief from such embarrassments as 
press severely on every part of our country, and of 
our future welfare and advancement to that opu- 
lence and independence so desirable to individuals 
and to a nation. With reference to such an im- 
proved state of things, this society has laboured 
constantly, and by all the means it possessed, to 
excite a spirit of inquiry into our condition as a 
nation, in all its relations at home and abroad, and 
to attract attention to the resources which our 
country possesses, to insure to all descriptions of 
our citizens abundant wealth and happiness, and to 
excite individuals to associate, and the nation to 
patronize these efforts. To effect these purposes, 
associations have been promoted in every part of 
the United States. ‘The success of these endea- 
vours has been great, and perlraps exceeded expec- 
tation. The associations for agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing purposes are multiplying, and are be- 
coming active and influential. We already see the 
first and the best men of our country devoting 
themselves to these enterprizes. In pursning the 
measures to succeed our plans, a national board of 

iculture, has been deemed necessary. Accord- 
ingly, at the last session of Congress, this Society 
made an application for a law to erect such an in- 
stitution, and the bill for it was prepared, and was 
twice read and met the general support, and would 
have passed into a Jaw, had the session have con- 
tinued three days longer. It will be resumed early 
next session, and no doubt exists of its passing to a 
law. This great and useful measure was counte- 
nanced by the late President, and by the chief men 
of either party. Its success will produce great and 
incalculable benefits to the United States. It will 
possess a general superintendance of our rural pur- 
suits, and it will have the means of collecting all 
the information which the world possesses on all 
that relates to agriculture, and of spreading it over 
the nation by the medium of the sub, or auxiliary 
societies; and in turn, these societies will increase 
the general mass of information of the board of 
agriculture, by communications of such discoveries, 
experiments and improvements, as their various and 
numerous opportunities will afford. Thus, sir, a 
system is arranged that promises unexampled suc- 
cess and prosperity to every section of our country, 
should we possess the requisite wisdom and energy 
to give it a fair experiment. I have, sir, presumed 
to offer these general remarks, before | made an 
immediate reply to your inquiries, that you, and all 
our worthy friends in the south, may be in posses- 
sion of our views in the north, and determine for 
themselves the propriety of sustaining them. 

We are now in the midst of hay-making. The 
season has delayed the usual time of this business 
three wyeks. The crops of grass are not so large as 
formerly. The cold and dry weather of the last 
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year, and the commencement of this season, have 
occasioned these deficiencies. But the crops of 
wheat, rye, peas, barley and oats, appear remarka- 
bly well. The product will be large, and of a good 
quality. The harvest is just beginning, and is later 
than usual by about two weeks. The article potatoes, 
are raised this year in uncommon quantities. ‘They 
are not only necessary to us as food, but equally so 
for fatting hogs and cattle, sheep, horses, &c. E.x- 
— as settled it, that they are doubly useful 
y boiling them, or steaming them. They are usu- 
ally washed clean, and boiled in a large kettle, or 
placed in large casks and steam passed in at the 
bottom of the cask, by which they are rendered soft 
and dry, and fit for any use. Potatoes have been 
increasing in use as their utility have become known 
—and since the failure of our late crop of Indian 
corn, have been used as a substitute. Peas and 
oats are used with the prepared potatoes, for fatting 
pork, cattle, &c. We usually grind the peas and 
oats coarsely, and swell the flour with hot water, or 
boil the oats and peas soft. They are rendered 
doubly useful by this preparation. 
grasses most in use in the north and east, are 
English—red and white clover, herd’s-grass, awd 
red top. The English grass is valuable for hay, 
but unless on a strong soil, or well manured, does 
not yield plentifully. Red clover is most valuable 
for hay, or pastures. It is best suited to a dry soil, 
will flourish in any season, whether wet or dry, hot 
or cold. It usually takes a deep root, and is wel! 
adapted to your soil and climate. The best way to 
sow it is with wheat, or rye, barley, &e. and plough 
it in quite shallow, and harrow it smooth and roll it 
well down with a roller drawn by a pair of horses. 
The quantity sown to the acre, is usually from 8 to 
10 pounds. It will continue about four years good, 
and the land is then in the best state for a crop of 
wheat. ‘This grass is very profitable for pasturing 
of creatures of every kind, and especially hogs. It 
usually yields a great supply and continues through 
the season fresh and good. White clover is only 
used for pasturing, and is remarkably rich and va- 
luable in the early part of the season. It may be 
sowed as the other kinds, only about half or two- 
thirds the quantity of seed. Herd’s-grass is in va- 
lue next to red clover It grows tall and large, and 
is a rich and durable grass. The proper soil for it, 
is any good yellow or brown mould or soil, or clay, 
or land that is low, flat and rather wet. ‘This may 
be sowed like the others, or harrowed in. which is 
preferable. The quantity sown on an acre is usual- 
ly from six to eight quarts; however, from four to 
six will do well in a good soil. This is an excellent 
grass for hay, anid is easily made. Our farmers 
more commonly mix the red clover and herd’s-grass 
where they stock land. It makes the crop stand up 
better, and cattle seem to like the mixture better. 
The proportions commonly are, six pounds of clo- 
ver and two quarts of herd’s-grass. | recommend 
these grasses and the mixture to your trial. Our 
late father of the country, the immortal Washing- 
ton, was among the first to adopt these grasses, and 
to cultivate them most extensively on his plantation. 
They fuily @nswered his expectation, and were ex- 
tremely profitable. 

Red-top grass is peculiarly fitted to low, wet, 
swamp land. It is a tall, rich, and good grass for 
cattle, and yields abundantly. It is usually sown 
after clearing such lands, and harrowed in, at the 
rate of from four to six quarts the acre. It will al- 
ways remain good, if not cut too early. It should 
be cut when so far ripe as that some of the seed 
will shell. Clover must be cut when it turns and 
begins to seed. It must be made with care, and not 
dried too much. Herd’s-grass should be cut when 
the seed begins to set, and cured moderately. 

These grasses are all much benefited by manure. 
We use common barn-yard manure, well rotted; 
also ashes, leached and unleached; lime, and plais- 





ter, or gypsum. We also use compounded ma 
nures, called compost, made of earth taken from 
low places, or ditches, ponds and swamps; the mat 
ter of the chip-yard, and from every spot where 
rich, decayed matter may be found; the top of com 
mon earth to the depth of the soil; ashes, lime, anc 
barn-yard matter, all thrown together, and mixed 
with the plough or shovel, and then heaped and 
suffered to rest through the season, only ploughing 
it down, say once, and heaping it. By this process 
it will become very strong, and is the best kind of 
manure. It should be carried out in the fall on the 
wheat fallow, and ploughed in when the wheat is 
sown; or used in the spring, which is f oferable. it 
will answer for any crop. We have recently dis 
covered! marls in this town and county, in plenty 
This discovery will prove of immense value to us. 
It is usually found in low, flat lands, near the mar 
gin of ponds and lakes, and rivers. In your coun 
try, it wold be more valuable than the mines of 
Potosi. It is a species of manure suited to almost 
every soil and climate. {t will be well to search for 
it. It usually will be found near the surface of the 
earth, or within twelve or eighteen inches depth. 

Our domestic animals, in summer, are uniformly 
kept in pastures, with enclosures, and salted once 
or twice a week. Sheep are usually pastured on 
high lands, and such as are pretty dry, and have 
thick short grass. Our horses are kept much in the 
same way. Cows-for the dairy, and fatting cattle 
are kept in other pastures by themselves, and have 
the best feed. White and red clover constitute the 
best pastures; but many of our pastures have a 
mixture of natural grasses that answer well for all 
sorts of animals. When cold weather approaches, 
and the earth does not yield food for the stock, they 
are driven to pens or yards adjoining some barn, or 
place where the forage is deposited; adjoining 
which yards there are commonly in this climate 
some slight sheds, with racks to contain the fo 
rage, and below and under them a sort of trough, 
made of boards, to save what fie and ovalaebte 
stuff may fall from the racks. Our best plea 
sure and working horses, oxen, and cows that give 
milk, are placed in proper stables with racks and 
mangers, and fed at pleasure. Our forage consists 
of hay, wheat, rye, barley, oat and pea straw, and 
corn stalks, including the top and bottoms; also the 
husks taken from the Indian corn, and all the chaffs 
from the threshed grain. ‘I'hese are usually fed out 
several times daring the day, in small quantities, so 
that nothing be wasted.. ‘The milch cows, and 
working horses, and oxen, and fatting creatures, are 
kept on the best forage; often fed with grain or 
potatoes twice a day. ‘The young cattle, and stock 
not used, are carefully fed on the poorer forage, 
with salting, or sprinkling of brine on the forage 
once or twice a week. ‘This treat:nent will preserve 
the animals all in good flesh, and will make the young 
stock thrive, grow and improve, which is all-import 
ant during the winter season. Our sheep, during 
the winter and cold, are kept in yards open to the 
air and winds, with slight sheds to cover them from 
storms. These yards are furnished with racks and 
mangers under them to secure the forage, which 
sheep are apt to waste. ‘These racks aré made of 
small teeth, or standards, so near to each other, as 
only to admit the sheep’s nose. The mangers save 
that which falls from the racks, and may bé used to 
feed them once or twice a week with Indian corn, 
oats or potatoes. We so manage our sheep as not 
to have them drop the lambs until about the last of 
April. Your climate will admit of an earlier time. 
The sheep like pea straw and eat straw much, and 
the tops of Indian corn. 

We fat our hogs on boiled, or steamed potatoes; 
boiled pumpkin, oat meal and Indian corn meal all 
mixed together, and made into amush. We also 
use peas, boiled, or soaked or gréund in the same 
mixture; occasionally feeding some Indian corn, and 
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towards the last stage of the fatting we use Indian 
corn chiefly, for a few days, and cold water for 
drink. ‘This process will make hogs large and fat, 
and well flavoured. 

We have been making great improvements in the 
breed of our hogs, and have, at last, probably suc- 
ceeded as well as we could expect, We now have 
what is called the grass fed swine, which are easily 
sustained, for they will keep in good order on clo- 
ver or other good grass; and in winter they will live 
in the yard with the cattle,on very little of other 
coarse and cheap food. They can easily be made 
to weigh from 200 to 300 Ibs. 

During the period of grass, we feed little or no 
grain to our work horses on the farm; but usually 
feed them with oats, when on journics to market. 

The sheep we now possess have been improved 
remarkably by the importation of Spanish sheep, 
and by selecting our breeds and crossing them until 
our flocks have become extremely valuable and nu- 
merous. Our flocks now contain from 50 to 1500; 
aud some have more than five thousand. In conse- 
quence of these acquisitions, we have now a quan- 
tity of wool larger than our own consumption. It sells 
from 33 to 100 cents a pound, as its quality is. We 
possess numerous establishments for manufacturing 
this wool. We have three in this town; with one of 
which | am connected. We manufacture much 
broad cloths, and of an excellent quality, and are 
well approved in the market We can rival foreign 
cloths, and do sell cheaper, when fair sales are 
made. Manulactures of various commodities, to a 
great value, are produced in this and other parts of 
New England. Nothing is requisite to give them 
perfect success, and to render our country indepen- 
dent of Europe, but the same measures of protec- 
tion which the powers of Europe have adopted to 
promote the same manufactures among themselves. 
This protection, we confidently expect, Congress 
will provide at the next session, and should it hap- 
pen, it will become an era distinguished for the most 
auspicious prospects for our agriculturé. It then 
would never fail of producing to the farmer and 
proprietor an adequate compensation for all capital 
invested and labour bestowed. 

On the score of economy, in the use of our forage, 
besides the use of racks and mangers, various inven- 
tions have been resorted to,to prepare the forage 
for consumption—particularly the several kinds of 
straw. In consequence of the scarcity of forage in 
New England, and its great advance in price dur- 
ing the last three or four years, the Massachusetts 
Society for promoting agriculture, offered a hand- 
some premium for the invention of some machine, 
by which our forage of every kind might be better 
fitted for the consumption of animals. In conse- 
quence of this notice, a Mr. Hotchkiss invented a 
machine, called a straw cutter, and offered it to the 
society. An experiment was made of it, und it was 
adopted, and the premium paid. It proves to be an 
acquisition of the greatest benefit to all who keep 
any sort of domestic animals. The last season we 
made a full and perfect experiment, and we have 
recommended the invention, and it has gone into 
general use. Several improvements have been add- 
ed to the original invention, and several other in- 
ventions have been offered for the same purpose, 
which claim great merit, and may answer as well, 
and cost less. The expense of these machines is 
from $12 to $25. They are simple, firm, and will 
endure long use. The saving in forage is about one 
half. Experiment will decide it, by using a given 
number of pounds of hay, or other forage, to certain 
animals, uncut, and thea an equal quantity cut. It 
cuts up all forage very fine, so as to reduce it to 
mere In this way we cut our good and poor 
hay, and mix them; also all sorts of straw, and par- 
ticularly corn stalks, in which there is the greatest 
saving. ‘This,in your country, would prove no or- 
dinary acquisition. We use in feeding our cows 





and horses, a small quantity of oat, or Indian meal, 
th:own on to the chait, first sprinkling it with water. 
This mode of feeding has proved as useful, and, in- 
deed preferable to the best of hay. We have also 
small mills, to operate by hand or by horse power, or 
water, to grind any sort of grain for these uses. We 
have also a new invented machine for threshing grain, 
which operates rapidly, and with small expense in 
labour. ‘These two inventions would be valuable 
acquisitions to your country; indeed, | believe they 
are in use in Maryland and Virginia. 

As aids to direct you in all the details of good 
and profitable rural management, permit me to re- 
commend to your examination, **Dean’s New Eng 
land Farmer, or Georgical Dictionary.” Also, the 
«Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and Jour- 
nal;” which contain a vast collection of usefui mat- 
ters for the last twenty years. Also the Pennsylva- 
nia Journal, and collection of valuable papers on 
the same subjects, compiled under the Agricultural 
Society of that state, at Phiiadelpbia, of which 
Judge Peters has been, and yet is the presideng. 
‘These essays and collections of experiments suited 
to our soil and climate, will furnish you with almost 
all that is known in relation to agriculture, and our 
domestic animals. And in reference to our animals, 
i recommend to you Lawrence’s treatise on this im- 
portant department of our pursuits. 

I have now, I believe, touched on all the subjects 
of your inquiry. I have endeavoured to answer 
your purposes, and if am understood, you will have 
a pretty correct idea of the state of things here, 
and of our most improved modes of managing our 
rural employments. 1 do not imagine that I have 
commun.cated any thing new, or unknown to you. 
I may have the satisfaction of furnishing you with a 
sketch of New England husbandry. It will, sir, af- 
ford me pleasure to retain your correspondence, and 
to be ready, as | am disposed, on every occasion, to 
be useful to you. At present, the funds of our so- 
ciety are not equal to our wishes, or to the publick 
exigencies. We have a moderate annual grant 
from our state to aid us, and we usually expend 600 
yearly. As soon as our late war burthens are dis- 
posed of, we shall receive probably very considera- 
ble aids from government. Situated as we are, we 
shall diligently and faithfully pursue our object; and 
although we shall not surround our course with that 
brilliancy of glory which has been attached to mili- 
tary and political pursuits, we shall not fail of laying 
the foundations of national and individual wealth 
and independence, which shall become as impe- 
rishable as are the great resources of nature. 

I shall be much obliged to hear from you the pre- 
sent state of your agriculture, and of your manu- 
factures, and of your prospects of success in these 
great pursuits, 

‘The above books referred to may be had at Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. I often read the Georgics 
of Virgil, which were written expressly by him 
to reanimate the prostrated spirit of his countrymen 
after long and destructive civil wars, and to excite 
them to resume with energy their rural affairs. — 
Those books contaia nearly al] the essential modes 
of good farming which are used at this day. If 
you have never read them, they will delight and in- 
form you. If you have forgotten them by non-use, 
as is too much the practice among scholars, it will 
renew your former satisfaction in retracing them. 
They will be found in both Latin and English. Be- 
fore I clese my letter, it occurs to me to recommend 
to you the cultivation of the Scarcity Wort, so call- 
ed. It is now coming into use, and is by far the 
most profitable root raised. It produces a large top 
and may be cut for cows and animals about the 
house, two or three times the season, and the root 
grows very large, and may be fed to your creatures. 
You can procure the seed at Philadelphia. Judge 
Peters highly approves of this cultivation. 

I would also recommend to you to cultivate large- 





iy the Swedish turnips, and the common turnips of 
New England. They might be sowed in fields, and 
gathered in autumn, or left to stand for the use of 
your sheep and cattle during the winter. They will 
use them very readily; and your climate is favoura- 
ble for such roots to stand out. This mode of feed- 
ing sheep is commonly in practice in Great Britain, 
and will answer in every climate where cold mode- 
rately prevails and thaws are frequent. 

The farming implements used in New England, 
I should suppose, would be equally useful to you. 
Such as our ploughs, of different sizes and structure; 
our several kinds of harrows; and our rollers to 
smooth land and secure the crops which the winter 
colds may have thrown up and exposed to the sur- 
face of the earth In Dean’s Dictionary you will 
learn how to build this implement. The cost is tri- 
fling, and it is a most useful article. We use rakes 
to gather our hay, and scythes to cut it. We use 
cradles to cut our grain. This is a most useful im- 
plement, and a man can perform as much work with 
it as four can by sickles. [ suppose you use horses 
and mules to perform your work. The latter will 
best answer your purpose, and you can obtain them 
in this quarter in great numbers, and at fair prices. 
Our people furnish, yearly, large numbers for Ma- 
ryland and Virginia. Can you use oxen, as we do, 
for ploughing and tilling the fields? We prefer oxen, 
and they are more commonly used by our best far- 
mers. Horses are more expensive and worthless 
when old. But oxen may be fatted at any age, and 
are always valuable. I will now close my letter, for 
I fear your patience will be exhausted. I ought to 
apologize for writing in so desultory a manner; but 
my avocations have led to it. 

lam, with great consideration, 
Your humble servant, 
THOMAS GOLD. 





(From the Richmond Enquirer.) 
TO THE TOBACCO PLANTERS. 
(Concluded from page 154.) 
PRESSING IN HOGSHEAD. 

The leaves in the bundles, which should not con 
tain more than four to six, should be arranged 
straight and parallel with each other, not folded one 
within another—nor for the leaves in one bundle to 
mix with those of another. ‘Some planters are in 
the habit of packing their bundles very straight in 
large buiks, and pressing them down with heavy 
weights in proper order for pressing in hogsheads: 
and when they pack them in hogsheads, turn them 
up edgewise, and pack the flat sides close together, 
edges up, which causes the bundles in sampling to 
come out very straight, and of a very handsome ap- 
pearance, This is the best mode. 

As many of the essential properties of this deli- 
cious plant are very volatile, the sooner it is well 
cured and pressed in hogsheads, the better, and the 
hogsheads cannot be too tight. And when a crop 
comes in early, end can be well cured in autumn, 
and pressed in hogsheads at that season, it should 
be done. It will be more potent, contain more sta- 
mina, and retain more of the fragrant and odorife- 
rous essences, as it will imbibe much more of them 
in autumn than at any other season of the year, be- 
cause the atmosphere contains more at that season 
than any other, in consequence of there being more 
imparted to the air from the decline of vegetation 
at that period, when the vegetable kingdom renders 
up to the atmosphere, much of the valuable, and 
most of the delicivus excellencies, to the transmi- 
grating elements of heat, moisture and air, and as 
tobacco has very attracting powers, and great capa- 
city to receive, it has very great influence over 
those substances which dying and decaying vegeta- 
tion throws out to the winds, through the agency of 
caloric and moisture. | have never known tobacco 
in hogsheads to be so exquisitely fine and -high fla 
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voured as that which had been pressed late in au- 
tumn. It is, therefore, an error, in my opinion, 
when it can be avoided, to let it stay out of the 
during the winter. It will be oontinny 
losing during its exposure to the air, either in b 
or ctharwlea. As the air circulates twenty to thirty 
feet below the surface of the earth, you must agree 
that it circulates much more in a bulk of tobaceo, 
and much more in a bulk than in a tight hogshead, 
when hard pressed. ~~ winter oe ring winds 
t so many washings from rain, that they 
thin, poor ree on al and will feed upon almost 
every thing. ‘The autumn winds, on the contrary, 
t fat from the dying and decaying vegetation, and 
ee much to part with to all attracting bodies. 
Thus the fall is the most unhealthy for man, and 
most nourishing to tobacco. 


STRIPPING AND ASSORTING. 


The four top leaves that are good and perfect, 
(not ragged,) and nearly of the same size, should all 
be put together to make the first class, as they will 
always be the best when ripe; and the others should 
be assorted in the same manner as to size and qua- 
lity. The mixing of large and small, good and bad, 

ives a bad appearance and causes a crop to sell 
be a much less average than if assorted. ‘There is 
now too much experience in almost every neigh- 
bourhood to doubt this assertion. 


SUBSTANCE AND TEXTURE. 


Many incorrect opinions have been expressed by 
Janters, of late, respecting these two qualities. I[ 
ave heard, with regret and surprise, a great many 

say, that a yellow, thin, hickory leaf substance was 
very much in demand, and has commanded the 
highest prices. This is one of the most erroneous 
opinions in circulation, and I will attempt to ac- 
count for its origin. Several manufacturers have, 
of late, selected the bright, rich, sweet, delicate to- 
bacco of very high flavour, and although thin and 
delicate, yet rich, but chiefly of the oii, spirit, and 
saccharine constituents. And as manalacturing has 
increased, and this kind of leaf diminished, the 
competition for it bas been great, and caused many 
sales to be made, of late years, at two, three, four 
and five dollars per hundred, above the average top 
of the market for other export qualities; and, al- 
though that kind is suitable, and is, perhaps, the 
best for exportation, our manufacturers generally 
outbid the exporters. pe 

When high sales of this kind have been made at 

very high prices, | have seen planters in a kind of 
indignant, contemptuous manner, pick out some of 


the poorest leaves, and say—this is the kind of stuff 


you want, and for which you give such high prices; 
and for my thick, rich, substantial, real tobacco, 
you will give only about half: I can easily make 
such as you want on any of my poor land—which 
is a very erroneous opinion. None but new ground 
or high land, well manured with vegetable matter, 
such as straw, leaves, and the like, is competent to 
produce such. And although this kind of tobacco 
is rather thin, and appears poor to the superficial 
eye, it is, nevertheless, rich, aud of the most deli- 
cate and delicious ingredients just mentioned; and 
having less of those gross, potent, strong, cloying 
substances peculiar to the low grounds, and rich 
cow-penned highlands or lots of stable manure. 
But as 500 to 1000 hhds. per annum, of such to- 
bacco would now more than supply the American 
demand, the latter quantity would so far glut the 
markets, as to put down the prices of such even 
with, if not lower, than the other best export quali- 
ties, because France, which of jate years pays bigh- 
er prices than any other country, wants the very 
richest in every respect, the most potent and fra- 
grant, to mix and give substance and flavour to the 
indigenous of their country; the culture of which 
tras greatly increased during Napoleon's continent- 
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al blockading, non-commercial system, and has 
since been continued under the regulations of the 
government of France. 

Texture is very important. A close, fine grain is 
very requisite, and cannot be acquired from a quick, 
rapid, luxuriant growth, which always produces 
coarse grain, and open, spongy texture. Rich, low 
grounds are more disposed to those defects than 
any other, because they contain a greater humidity 
of air than high land of equal fertility. But I have 
seen low ground crops of very dry years,some of 
them from the James river bottoms, that was of the 
middle sized leaf, (owing to the drought,) not too 
large nor too coarse, cured of the fat lightwood co- 
lour, of fine grain, and close, good texture, and of 
middling good flavour, which might have been very 
much improved in flavour, by curing on high land, 
in the purer state of air. Planting closer, topping 
and priming higher of seasonable years, would pro- 
duce the same good results,and make more leaves 
and heavier crops than the common mode. 

As some of you agree that high topping, high 
priming, and priming gradually, according to the 
growth, will cause the growing to continue two to 
three weeks longer, and produce smoother, smaller 
leaves of finer texture, I - others will profit b 
this information; at least all who have strong, ric 
land, and have been in the habit of wide planting, 
low topping, and making it large and coarse, which 
never commands the best prices. 


ORDER. 


Erroneous opinions have also gone into circula- 
tion on this part of the subject. Some think it 
should be pressed in hogsheads,in soft, damp or- 
der, so as to give it a motley, dapple, or pie-bald 
colour: as these are the effects of bruising or parch- 
ing in firing, it is an error to preas in that order. 
Others think it cannot be pressed too ¢ry; which 
opinion is viten expressed by purchasers, and is also 
erroneous, and has induced many to press it too 
dry. It should be pressed in just such order as to 
cause the leaves to adhere, but not bruise, nor be- 
come dapple, motley, or pie-bald. And it should 
never be handled nor pressed, but in soft, mild, hu- 
mid weather. Nay, indeed, there is no certainty of 
ever pressing it in proper order when the wind is 
from any ae or westwardly point between 
N. N. E. and W.S. W. That is to say, the north- 
wardly and westwardly winds are too dry and 
harsh. 

The safest and best weather is under the south- 
wardly winds, the nearer due south the better, be- 
cause the softer. The proper order for striking 
and pressing, is in soft, humid southern weather, 
when the leaf will just barely yield to the pressure 
and squeeze ef the hand withuut crumbling; and it 
should always lie some time in bulk before pressed 
in hogsheads, to get out of the curls and contrac- 
tions from drying. By lying till the moisture on 
the surface gets diffused, the leaves will unfurl, ex- 
tend and expand measurably, and become smoother. 
Then press it, if vou find it will adhere without 
bruising. If not, it should be hung up, and go 
through thesame process again. 

The wax, gum, and saccharine matter are formed 
on the upper side of the leaf, and protects it from 
the sup in growing, and neutralizes and modifies 
the acrimonious and corroding tendency of the sti- 
mulants and acids, salts, &c. when used. 

The wax, gum, and saccharine matter, becoming 
dissolved and washed off by rains, when the plant 
is ripe or nearly so, causes the leaf to burn by the 
first hot sun, and induces the planter to cut the 
plants in this state of poverty, to save them from 
total loss and destruction. There is a partial reme- 
dy for this diiermma: whenever the growing season 
of the year is not too far advanced for nature to 
re-act, repeat and make another effort, which she is 
always very kindly disposed to do, if within her 
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power. But, if she is too far advanced, and on the 
verge of frost, the following remedy will not be un 
availing: 

When such a washing shall have taken place. 
commence as soon as possible, even before the rai 
ceases, and cut a part of each plant, say half, and 
set them bottom upwards, each on its own plant, anc 
there let them remain till the weather clears off. 
and the sun kills the cuttings sufficiently for re 
moval, and then do the best you can with them. 
This partly cutting, and covering the lower halt 
with the upper, protects the lower awhile from the 
sun, and thus reducing the size of the plant, gives 
the standing part all the support from the root, 
which will often send up sufficient nutriment to sup 
port and protect the standing half from too great 
injury from the sun. And whenever a planter finds 
his ts nearly ripe, and apprehends much rain. 
and feels confident that it will take place, he should 
put all his force to this partial cutting and turning 
up, as he well knows tha‘ a plant, bottom upwards, 
~~ very little by washing, as the substances 
which yi to solution are chiefly on the other 
(upper,) side, and the upper half thus turned up, 
covers and protects the lower half very much from 
washing. And although I have heard of but few 
experiments, the reasonableness of the thing ap- 
pears so clear and conclusive, that no one should 
doubt so far as to refuse to make a fair experi 
ment, 








WOOD FOR HOGSHEADS. 


Too little attention has been given to dry sea 
soned timber for headings and staves. It should be 
seasoned thoroughly dry. The moisture in green 
wood contains an acrimonious and corrosive acid, 
far more deleterious and destructive than so much 
water. And very great injury and loss has often 
been sustained by green hogshcads, and partly 
green. 

Fear not.ye planters of Virginia, that you will 
ever over-stock the world with fine tobacco, and 
thereby reduce the price. The more fine you 
make, the less will be made in Europe and other 
countries, not indigenous nor so congenial to iis 
production, 

The low, dull state of the markets for the com- 
mon and inferior, is not the result. of too much; it 
is the consequence of our inferior quality, but little 
or no better than whaf is made on the continent 
of Europe, which comes in competition with our 
inferior. 

Make more, better, make all good, and you will 
get good prices for all. But I have heard some of 
you say, notso. ‘To such | beg leave to reply, by 
asking, is inferior tea cheap because there is too 
much tea? [f all the India tea were good, all would 
command good prices. We can raise tea also, but 
our country and climate forbids our making it so 
fine and fragrant as that which is made in India. 
Just so with all the tobacco which may be made in 
countries and climes not indigenous nor congenial 
to the maximum of its perfection. 

If any one country or clime hath a decided na- 
tural advantage over any other in the production 
of avy article, as is eminently the case with India 
as to tea, and America as to tobacco, the result 
would inevitably be, that a whole crop made in the 
greatest perfection in the country most congenial 
to its production, will be worth more than if a 
part were fine and a part inferior—because that 
which may be made in countries less favourable, 
will compete more with the inferior than with the 
fine. 

if [ am incorrect in this hypothesis, [ yield all 
pretensions to logic. But if you admit my reasun 
ing to be correct, go on to perfection and profit by 
your improvements, which is the wish and desire of 

Your friend, 


FREDERICK ORONOK® 
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WOOL. 
We learn that the greater part of the fine wool 
in Goshen, Ashfield, and other towns in that vicini 
ty, has been sold to Messrs. Kendal & Russell, of 
Greenfield, at from 38 to 40 cents per lb. It is re 
ported that large quantities of good Merino wool 
from the state of New York, have been sold at the 
factories in Connecticut, at from 28 to 35 cents. It 
is b lieved that the fine wool (exclusive of Saxony,) 
sold in New England the present season, bas not 
averaged over 35 cents a pound; and that most of 
the wool growers have not received more than one 
dollar a head for the trouble and expense of keep- 


ngppeir sheep twelve montlis. 
he destruction among sheep the last winter and 


spring by worms in the head, seab, foot-rot, &c. was 
unprecedented, great numbers of the lambs also 
= some flocks more than half. ‘The ma- 
aly among the lambs, is supposed by some to have 
been caused by the ewes feeding on beech nuts, 
which were very abundant the last season. An in- 
telligent wool-grower, in the western part of this 
county, is of opinion that the number of sheep in 
Old Hampshire and Berkshire, is less now than it 
was twelve months ago. 

In England, the wool-growers are petitioning par- 
liament for protection to the wool trade. Sir E. 
Knatchbull stated in the House of Commons, on 
the 18th of May, that there was no market for Bri- 
tish wool, and that the whole stock of the last two 
years was on hand. He wished to know if the 
ministers intended to bring forward any measures 
for the benefit of the wool-growers. Mr. Huskis- 
son replied, that he did not believe that any tax 
upon foreign wool would be proposed. 

{ Hamp. Gazette. 


FELLENBERG SCHOOL AT HOFWYL. 
Extract of a letler from John Murray, Esq. 

Sir.—You have in a late number of the Garden- 
er’s Magazine, (p. 77,) aniong your notices of fo- 
reign publications, adverted to the “4anales Agri- 
coles de Roville,” as containing an account of the 
very interesting establishment of M. Fellenberg at 
Hofwyl. As I visited these magnificent arrange- 
ments on the 26th August, 1825, perhaps a succinct 
notice may not be uninteresting. 1 am unwilling, 
however, to trespass on your valuable pages further 
than to give a very summary account of what I per- 
sonally witnessed; especially as there are numerous 
publication filled with details of these peaceful and 
interesting scenes. 

“The agricultural implements, which are entirely 
made on the spot, are numerous, varied, and com- 
plete, including all the ingenuity of the most recent 
invention. ‘There is a tine dairy, though none but 
ordinary cheese is made. The milk is preserved 
in shallow trays of wood,in subterranean cellars, 
and the floors frequently sprinkled with water, to 
keep them cool. ‘There are fifty milch cows, which 
are regularly curried down and dressed like horses; 
fourteen horses, and fourteen oxen for labour, which 
are particularly large, of the Fribourg breed. Li- 
quid manure is duly appreciated, and holds its pro- 
per place in the economy of agriculture, which is 
not merely theoretic, but practica], and that too on 
a magnificent scale. 

“On our visit we found that the greater part of 
the pupils had set out on their annual pedestrian 
excursion, via Neufchatel, under the care of one of 
the classic tutors. We were informed that there 
were then ninety-nine scholars. Of these fifteen 
were English, ten Scotch, including two sons of 
the eccentric Mr. Owen, who had twice visited Hof- 
wyl; two Russians, one Greek, several Danes, 
Swedes, and Germans; the rest French and Swiss 
There were, of course. no Spaniards. ‘Twenty-one 
masters teach the languages. belles-lettres, arith- 


ring people, we noticed a Papin’s digester. 





metic, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, agri- 
culture, &e. There are five professors for the va- 
rious accomplishments, as music, drawing, &c. In 
the saloon for music, we noticed two kettle drums, 
a grand piano forte, &c.; and on a large black 
board were chalked lines and notes, for the use of 
beginners They have a concert every month. ‘The 
various compartments for instruction are arranged 
with judgment and method; in fact, nothing can 
be well conceived more complete than the toute en- 
semble of this very extraordinary establishment.— 
‘There is a chapel that serves at once for Protestant 
and Catholic worship: for the former, the altar and 
imagery of Catholicism are most judiciously con- 
cealed from view, being shut up in a convenient 
case. 

‘The beds where the pupils repose are elegantly 
neat, and all subordinated to health and comfort: 
each insulated compartment has its corresponding 
closet. In the salle a manger, or dining room, is a 
closet which descends, by means of machinery, into 
the kitchen beneath, and is wound up again loaded 
with its covers. Even in the kitchen for the work- 
Proper 
houses and rooms are appropriated for tailors, shoe- 
makers, &e.; and we found the carpenters and me- 
chanics at their respective labours. The children 
of the poor have gratuitous instruction. A large 
building is appropriated to horsemanship and va- 
rious gymnastic exercises, and for the latter there 
are also erections of wood, &e. without. There is 
a plot of ground allowed to each pupil for a gar- 
den, in which he may exercise his own taste: there 
were new edifices being erected for various pur- 
poses, and M. Fellenberg superintended them in 

rson. 

“A French Count was very polite to us; even to 
excess. 

“This is a truly peaceful scene. How different 
that which follows the footsteps of the warrior com- 
pared to this? ‘Ubi, solitudinem faciunt, hie pacem 
appellant.’ 

“Every thing at Hofwyl is calculated to infuse 
into the toils of the student the sweets of recreative 
enjoyment; ‘labor ipse voluptas’ I found M. Fel- 
lenberg mild and courteous, intelligent and polite. 
‘lo say more of such an estimable character would 
be waste of praise. We left this beautiful domain 
with regret, to visit Count d’Erlach at Hindlebank, 
to whom I had an introduction, often contemplating 
the magnificent appearance of the establishment of 
Hofwy! in the distant prospect.—{ Gard. Mag. 


WHITE WHEAT. 
Mra. SKINNER, July 23, 1827. 

I have now in possession, sent me from Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, sixty-seven grains of sound, plump 
white wheat, aad which weigh two pennyweights 
seventeen grains. How many grains of the best 
wheat which is sold in the Baltimore market, will] 
it require to make the same weight? 

Your obed’t serv’t, 


F. 





TO PREVENT WEEVIL FROM DSSTROY- 
ING WHEAT. 
Guilford county, N. C. July 23, 1827. 
J. S. Sxiuvner, Esa. 

Sir,—Having discovered in your valuable paper, 
that a ‘*Farmer of Ohio” recommends alder leaves 
to be spread over the wheat, to keep that destruc- 
tive insect off, called weevil, [ tried it in 1826, but 
it had not the desired effect. I had oty wheat taken 
out of the granary, and had brimstone melted and 
dropped over the floor and set on fire; so soon as it 
quit blazing, I had the wheat put back in the gra- 
nary. The next day they appeared as numerous as 
usual One week after, I paid a second visit to the 





granary; behold, the pirates were dead, and so nu- | 





merous that I had to have them swept off the pile 
of wheat. This year I have not discovered one in 
the barn or granary. As this insect is very inju- 
rious to the southern farmer, I shall be much grati- 
fied if i should be instrumental in discovering a 
preventive, and being much pleased in reading your 
useful paper, you will confer a favour in publishing 





the above. WALTER McCONNEL. 
PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Sir, Columbia county, Geo., July 24, 1827. 


The prospect of crops in the south, as far as! 
have seen or heard from, is gloomy, having been 
again visited by a severe and distressing drought. 
‘The cotton crop, in particular, is very small for the 
season, and a very light crop is promised. 
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AMERICAN SILK. 
J. S. Sxinner, Esa. 


Sir,—An absence of several weeks has prevented 
my giving you the result of my observations this 
year on the cultivation of silk, till the present time 
Although I had a much greater number of worme 
this year than last, and lost no opportunity of mak- 
ing observations, | was able to make but few disco 
veries, and those of but trifling practical conse- 
, in addition to my observations published in 
the Farmer last year. I pursued the plan then laid 
down, and found all deviations from it useless, if 
not detrimental. This year’s observations have con- 
firmed me in the opinion, that, as in all the works 
to which nature lends so immediate and so import- 
ant a hand, simplicity is the most conspicuous fea- 
ture in the best plan for the cultivation of silk; and 
those who endeavour to make it appear otherwise, 
do a real injury to their country, by besetting it 
with so many difficulties, intricacies and mysteries, 
that people generally, and particularly the farmers, 
{to whom the cultivation of the cocoons, in my 
opinion, appropriately belongs,) fly from it as they 
would from the labour of decyphering a manuscript 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics. Every item of the work 
is simple; the simplest child of five years may be 
instructed in five hours to perform it, up to the ga 
thering of the cocoons, when the labour of the pro 
fesse manufacturer ought to begin, by purchasing 
the cocoons of the farmers, and fabricating there- 
from cloths and threads. The truth of one fact, 
however, I have sufficiently proved by experiment. 
Every farmer can make a pound of sewing silk with 
the same labour that the making of a pound of flax 
thread requires; and from one to ten pounds can be 
made by every farmer, without, scarcely, any addi 
tional labour or expense in the management of his 
farm; because it will occupy the time of the fe 
males and children when they would not be other 
wise employed. 

From my worms of last year, I saved the eggs of 
eight; five females and three males—which, as | 
estimated, amounted to about fifteen hundred.— 
During the hot weather of the summer and fall, I 
kept them in a cold, dry cellar; and in the winter, 
some wecks of which, it will be remembered, were 
severely cold, they were kept in a bureau, in a 
chamber where fire was seldom used. On the 15th 
April last, about which time there were a few days 
of very warm weather, I examined the eggs, and 
found that they were all hatched, and the little in- 
sects, about the size of the smallest of the little red 
ants that infest our kitchens, were in active motion, 
seeking food. I immediately went to the mulberry 
trees, to see if there was a possibility of obtaining 
leaves, and found that the little leaves had also just 
burst the bud; they were of the size of the smatiest 
clover leaf. ‘This is another instance of the exact 
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ness with which nature adapts all ber works to her 
purposes Having obtained the food for them, they 
were managed in the usual way, till about the first 
of May, when a spell of severe cold weather de- 
stroyed all but about six hundred; and these I only 
saved by keeping a fire in the room. Without any 
other accident, the remaining worms passed through 
the several stages, moulting, &c. to the spinning of 
their silk; and, in due time, left their cocoons, and 
deposited their eggs, which | now have in a state of 
preservation for another year’s use. The cold wea- 
ther, which destroyed so many of my worms, had 
the effect of retarding the progress of those that 
survived, fully nine days—the usual time from leav- 
ing the egg to. the commencement of spinning, be- 
ing thirty-six days, and that occupied by these be- 
ing from the 15th April to the 3ist May. It is there- 
fore advisable, in this climate, where we have fre- 
quent spells of cold weather in April and the fore 

art of May, to delay the bringing out of the worms 
vane the eggs, till the middle of May—certainly till 
the first. 

As it respects more than one crop of worms in a 
year, Iam pretty well convinced, that for the pur- 

ses of silk manufacture, they will not be profita- 

le. But it is all important that several crops should 
be cultivated at the commencement, for the purpose 
of obtaining an abundance of seed for future ope- 
rations. Thus,a gentleman who wishes to go into 
the cultivation of silk in 1829, ought next year to 
obtain from 500 to a 1,000 eggs, of this year’s pro- 
duction, and immediately hatch them, and obtain 
their — will amount to, say, from a thousand 
worms, he will have 150,000 eggs; and if he begins 
early in the year, he may have another crop, which 
will produce him, if he allows them all to lay eggs, 
22,500,000—more than sufficient for the largest 
establishment, and to obtain which, in the ordinary 
process of one crop a year, it would require three 
years: That is, 18.7 would produce the 1,000 eggs; 
1828 the 150,000, and 1829 the 22,500,000 —making 
it necessary to put off the commencement of his 
establishment one year. But, by attention and be- 
ginning early, as soon as the mulberry leaves burst 
the bud, he may begin with eight eggs next year, 
and, by making three crops, produce the 22,500,000 
eggs during the same summer, and be ready in the 
spring of 1829 to commence operations on as large 
a scale as his supply of the mulberry leaf will war- 
rant. 

I have only to add, what I have before said, and 
what is now, happily, notorious, that the white mul- 
berry thrives well in all parts of our country—may 
be cultivated without trouble, and only awaits the 
attention of the people, to become one of our prin- 
cipal staples. I will not say that silk will supersede 
cotton; but it will yet be its equal, and in one re- 
spect its superior—it will be cultivated where cotton 
cannot be. It will be the best article to take the 
place of tobacco in Maryland, the cultivation of 
which appears to be declining—and I do hope yet to 
see Maryianp Sixx as well known in the markets 
of the world as Maryland tobacco. 

Yours, respectfully, 
GIDEON B. SMITH. 





PEA-BUG—INQUIRY. 
Cleves, Ohio, July 16, 1827. 

I look upon your paper (and therefore take it,) as 
a kind of labour-saving machine—relieving the busy 
farmer of many a weary, and, perhaps, fruitless 
search, among the countless volumes that crowd 
the book-stores and the libraries of the present day. 
Or, if you had rather, let me call your office the 
temple of a Delphic oracle, giving responses (par- 
don me, when | say sometimes a little unintelligi- 
ble,) to the many inquiries which are made to it 
I now wish to ask one. At what time of the year 
does the pea-bug commence its flight, and when can 


Mar. SKINNER, 





seeds (especially peas,) be committed to the earth, 
with a certainty of avoiding the punctare of this 
animal? Let me add another. Is it the peo-bug 
that destroys our nectarines and other stone smoot 
skinned fruit—and “is there no balm in Gilead,” to 
save these delicious products? 

Now that | am at it, I will not end until I have 
made my compliments to Captain Elliott, of the 
navy, for saying that there exists between the sailor 
andthe farmer a community of interests and feel- 
ing, (as he does in some Jate number of your pa- 
per.) There does so; farmers and sailors are al- 
ways honest and brave. You may tax me a dollar 
more, every year, to keep our flag upon the ocean, 
flapping over the heads of such fellows as Elliott; 
and, indeed, I will say, as all of our navy officers. 

Yours, respectfully, Tevuvs. 

A gentleman near Albany (J. B.) can tell me 

about the pea-bug, if he will. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 


The cause of the blight in pear trees has fre- 
quently been a subject of inquiry; but as yet I be- 
eve nothing has been satisfactorily determined. 
This disease is quite common in the neighbourhood 
of Boston, as I learn from gentlemen residing in the 
vicinity, as well as from the speculations which have 
appeared in the New England Farmer, by some ol 
our most scientific horticulturists. ‘This disease is 
well known to affect the pear orchards in the vicini- 
ty of New York, Philadelphia, and also in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great cities in England. 

It most commonly attacks trees standing in well 
cultivated and rich soils. In this, I apprehend, lies 
the first cause of the disease. I have found from 
the observations | have made during the last four 
years, that every tree which bore large quantities 
of fruit was more or less blighted; while other 
trees of the same kind of fruit, of the same age, 
and standing in the same ground, but moderate 
bearers, were not affected by this disease. Last 
ey l observed that a tree of the pound pear kind 

ad one of its largest branches so completely filled 
with fruit, that three props were placed under it to 
prevent its breaking down. A few days since I 
examined this tree, and found that identics! branch 
blighted. The leaves appeared to have been burnt, 
andthe bark was decayed and dried up, presenting 
the usual appearance of blighted trees. I exam- 
ined another tree in the same orchard, having a 
single branch blighted, which last year was over- 
loaded with fruit. ‘The other branches were in a 
vigorous state. 

I was led to conjecture the cause of this disease, 
from observing the effects of overbéaring on a sin- 
gle branch of a Baldwin apple tree. This branch 
was so completely filled with fruit, that the apples 
touched each other from the insertion of the branch 
to its extremity. I tied it up to the other branches 
of the tree, and it ripened all its fruit. The next 
spring it put forth its leaves, and flourished till the 
middle of July, when it was suddenly blighted,—the 
branch presenting the appearance of having been 
burnt. ‘This year it is dead. 

The reason, | conceive, why pear trees are more 
subject to blight in a well cultivated and rich soil 
is, that they are forced to a higher state of vigor 
than trees standing on a poor soil or in grass land. 
After a year or two of rich culture, they become 
exceedingly vigorous, make a great proportion of 
wood, and form numerous fruit spurs, and then, 
a favourable year occurring, they are overloaded 
with fruit. ‘The maturity of this great quantity of 
fruit checks the growth of the tree, exhausts it, 
and destroys the vegetative principle. It is well 
known that an apple tree decorticated in the win- 
ter will put forth its leaves and blossoms in the 
succeed'ng spring, and even bring its fruit to ma- 


turity; but by this time it is exhausted, and at this 
stage of the process, the whole dies. The over- 
bearing of a pear tree seems to exhaust the vegeta- 
tive principle in ripening its great burthen, yet it 
may throw out its leaves in the succeeding spring, 
and continue to flourish till the time the sap ceases 
to flow in summer, and then die. If overbearing 
be the cause of the fire blight, the obvious preven- 
tive is, to thin off the fruit wherever it shall appear 
to be too much for the tree to bear, and this will de- 
pend upon the vigor of the tree, the richness of the 
soil, and upon other circumstances, of which the 
horticulturist must judge. The overbearing of the 
peach tree and grape vine is equally fatal to thm, 
as to apple trees. 

Upon stating my conjecture to Mr. M’Guire, the 
head gardener of Exsas H. Dery, Esq. off : 
I was happy to find it corroborated by his ob- 
servations ina great number of instancesjand he 
declared to me bis perfect conviction that this was 
the cause of the disease. ‘That nature, when “let 
alone,” will “regulate herself,” it is true; but she 
will not regulate herself according to the purposes 
of man. It is necessary in horticultural as in poli- 
tical economy, to apply the restrictive system, in or- 
der to produce the best results. B. C. 


Salem, July 24, 1827. 





PRUNING VINES 
And denuding them of their Leaves in September. 

A correspondent who signs Philalethes, says, if 
you will have the goodness to refer to Hales’ Vege- 
table Statics, vol. i. page 373, you will find the fol- 
lowing passage, which shows that the practice of 
pruning the vine in September, described in your 
last number by Mr Salisbury, was perfectly well 
known to gardeners in the neighbourhood of Lon 
don, a hundred years ago. 

And the reasonableness of this practice is fur- 
ther confirmed by the experience of Mr. Palmer, a 
curious gentleman of Chelsea, who has found that 
by pruning his vines, and pulling all the leaves off 
them in September, as soon as the fruit was off, 
they have borne greater plenty of grapes than other 
vines, particularly in the year 1736. when by reason 
of the extreme wetness and coldness of the prece 
ding summer, the unripe shoots produced generally 
very little fruit. 





APPLES. 
Retaining good Varicties of Apples in the Country 

A correspondent in the Mechanic’s Magazine 
makes a very easy matter of what Mr. Knight and 
other physiologists consider very difficult, if not 
impossible. Itis no wonder, he says, that the finest 
apples have degenerated, because “every success- 
ive grafting is a new pejoration of the fruit engraft- 
ed.” ‘To retain good apples in the country, *‘with- 
out the pains of grafting,” he gives the following 
directions; on which we would observe, that as he 
mentions only ‘‘good fruits,” and not “any particu 
lar variety of fruit,” he may probably be correct; 
or, at any rate, under that form of words he evades 
the question of perpetuating the peculiar qualities 
of a variety: say, for instance, of the golden pip- 
pin. 

“In every perfectly ripe apple there will be found 
one, and sometimes two, round seeds; the others 
will have one or more flatted sides. The round ones 
will produce the improved fruit from which they are 
taken; and those with flatted sides will prodace the 
fruit of the crab upon which the graft was inserted. 
It requires not a long time to ascertain the differ- 
ence; for if a circle is drawn in rich ground, and 
the flatied-sided seeds planted therein, and the 
round seeds in the centre, the variation of the qua- 





lity will be discovered in two or three years; the 
first will throw out the leaves of the crab; and the 
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latter the leaves of an improved tree, distinguished 
in shape, fibre, and a lanuginous appearance; and 
in due time the fruit of each will put cvery thing 
beyond a doubt. 

“It is to be observed, moreover, that the seeds of 
-rabs (being originals) are most!y, if not altogether, 
round.” 

We should be happy to hear the result of a few 
trials. Take a bud from the seedling the first sum- 
mer, insert it in the extremity of a branch of an old 
tree, and it will probably blossom the third spring. 
hus three or at most four years will suffice to 
prove this theory true or false. 


RURAL BCONOMY. 


(From Orfila’s Practical Chemistry.) 
VINEGAR, 


We ¢an obtain vinegar from wine, beer, [cider,] 
&e. It is sufficient for the purpose to expose those 
liquids to the air. 

The following process is pursued at Orleans. 
They begin by pouring 100 quarts (litres) of boiling 
vinegar into an open cask of 400 quarts nee. 
placed in a manufactory whose temperature ought 
to be constantly at 18 or 20 deg (Cent. = Faren 
heit 65 to 68 deg.;) at the end of eight days, ten 
quarts of wine, jor cider] whose dregs are deposited, 
are poured into it; eight days after ten quarts more 
of wine [or cider] are added: this is continued every 
eight days, until the cask is full. Fifteen days after 
the cask is thus filled, the wine jor cider) is found to 
be converted into vinegar, one half of it is poured 
off, and they recommence the pouring in ten quarts 
every eight days. If the fermentation is too rapid, 
which is known by the large quantity of foam with 
which a stick planged into the cask is covered, more 
wine [or cider} is added, and at shorter intervals. 

White vinegar is obtained from white wine, or 
from red wine which has been left to turn sour on 
the skins of white grapes. Red vinegar is made 
from red wine; it may be rendered colourless, as 
Figuier has shewn, by filtering it several times 
through charcoal; when it is muddy, it is cleared 
with boiling milk; itis only necessary to pour a glass 
full into 25 or $0 quarts of the acid, and to strain 
the liquid to separate the coagulum. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
THE WIFE. 

To a fond and confiding girl, few hours in life are 
so full of buoyancy and hope, of kindness and affec- 
tion, as those of courtship, and few, it may be truly 
said, are so important to her future welfare and hap- 
piness. In her lovar she too often sees all that is 
worthy and respectable in man; the ardour of her af- 
fection softens the most offensive traits of character, 
and obliterates all minor failings. Whatever she 
may have collected from poetry, is brought in aid of 
her imagination, which pictures, in the most glow- 
ing colours, the character of a husband; and her af- 
fection p-rsuades her that in her lover she has found 
a perfect representative of this ideal picture. 

In dreams of confidence in the prudence of her 
choice, and delightful anticipations of succeeding 
years of affection and happiness, she is led to the al- 
tar; and how often, alas! does one short year bring 
home to her aching bosom the sad reality of the fal- 
sity andl emptiness of her hopes of all mutual love, 
tender assiduity and lasting affection. Yesterday, 
the lover was all attention, and love marked every 
action: to-day, the husband is cold, distant, and 
neglectful; preferring the company of the worthless 
and dissipated to that of her, who, but afew days 
since, he flattered himself was dearer to him than 
all the world beside. 
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truly heart-rending and deplorable, than that of a 
female who has found every want anticipated, and 
every reasonable wish gratified under the paternal 
roof, with the warm confidence of youth, to repose 
on the bosom of affection, but finding her confidence 
betrayed, her affection slighted, and herself, with a 
helpless offspring, left to struggle with unkindness, 

verty and want. Such, alas! is too often the case 
in this world of uncertainty, where we find, mixed 
with the kindest blessings of our Heavenly Father 
evils, which almost stagger our strongest faith. 

In my boyish days, when every thing was bright 
and sunny, and pleasure sported in beautiful per- 
spective before me, I sometimes wandered to a 
neighbouring farm house, to pass an idle hour with 
its lovely and innocent inmates, who weré as 
thoughtless and cheerful as myself—Among these 
beautiful girls was one more advanced in age than 
the rest, whose modesty and blooming beauty was 
the admiration and envy of the village throng. 
Twenty winters have passed over my head, since I 
saw her sporting on the green, and yet, at this dis- 
tant day, | cannot recollect her sylph like form, her 
sprightly manner, and her affectionate smile without 
a thrill of delight. 

Eliza's band had been often solicited by her 
equals, and even by those whose fortunes were much 
superior to her own, but none were able to win her 
heart.—About her twentieth year, she met, at a 
friend’s, a young gentleman who had recently come 
to reside in the neighbourhood: his figure was ele- 
gant; his features regular, and his whole appear- 
ance such, as, at first sight, was calculated to excite 
the affections of a young, inexperienced, and suscep 
tible girl. He was flippant, bold, and even boister 
ous; which, to one little acquainted with the world, 
might indicate a great degree of spirit; but it was, 
in fact, nothing but the ebulition of an irritable and 
petulant temper. To this man Eliza became most 
passionately attached—he offered her his hand, and 
it was accepted, in opposition to the advice and en- 
treaties of her parents. 

It was about this time I left the paternal roof, and 
new scenes and increasing cares almost obliterated 
the beautiful Eliza from my recollection. 

During one of the inclement nights of our New- 
England winters, I was called to an obscure part of 
the city, to visit, professionally, a poor and helpless 
wretch, who was pining with disease produced by 
intemperance. As I sat by the bed of the sufferer, 
I heard, in an adjvining room, the voice of a female, 
pleading, with great earnestness, with one who ap- 
peared to be the employer of her husband. “For 
heaven’s sake,” she said, ‘“‘do keep back every cent 
you can of his earnings; not a shilling that enters his 
pocket ever finds its way here. The tippling shop 
and tavern take all—it is hard, and, perhaps, wrong, 
to speak of one’s husband thus. The time was when 
I did not believe it possible, but what am I to do— 
where ain I to seek sustenance, clothing and fuel for 
these, my freezing and starving children? But, my 
dear sir,” she continued, her sobs almost suffocating 
her, “this is but a small part of what I suffer. Oh! 
I could sustain myself under poverty and want; [ 
could live with him cheerfully and affectionately un 
der all the vicissitudes of fortune, if I could only re 
ecive the love and kindness which is a wife’s due.” 

I inquired the name of her who had so strongly 
excited my sympathy; in a moment the beautiful 
Eliza flitted before my mind—she, who at twenty 
years was so beautiful, so affectionate and so happy, 
that angels might almost have envied her lot. 1 
arose with an indistinct feeling that I should meet 
something which my youthful mind was wont to 
contemplate with such delight, I entered the room, 
but what did I see?—the shadow of her whose ear- 
ly dawn was the promise of earthly bliss. Would 
to God it had never been my lot to have thus en- 
countered her, who, in youth, hat left such a magic 


Lean hardly picture to myself a situation more! ind undying spell ou my mind s. 
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SPOLTING OLIO. 


(From the Shooter’s Manual.) 
GUN BARRELS. 


On this subject, I have received some very inter- 
rane and practical information, from an intelligent 
friend whose profession has made it his duty to give 
it particular attention. I will take the liberty to give 
it in his own language. 

He says, “Although so much has been said, by 
different writers, upon the proportion of gun bar- 
rels, still there exists so many conflicting opinions 
and prejudices upon the subject, that an attempt to 
remove them, might appear almost presumptuous. 
Let us, therefore, leave every sportsman to his own 
choice of length, weight, calibre, &c. merely giving 
a few hints to such as are unacquainted with their 
material and manufacture. 

“The first consideration, after a man has deter- 
mined upon becoming a sportsman, is liberality to 
the gunsmith in the selection of his tackle; never 
reasoning himself into the purshase of a cheap gun, 
&e. because, he may intend using it only occasional- 
ly, for he will soon find that the amount thus saved, 
will never compensate for the disappointment and 
loss of temper occasioned by the want of good im- 
plements. 

“The extremely reduced price at which common 
guns, (particularly German) can now be purchased, 
renders it impossible that they can be well made; 
and almost warrants the assertion, that not one of 
them has undergone the necessary proof. Let the 
experienced shooter, Givers, ilies of those 
man traps.—Should he, however, become possessed 
of a gun of this doubtful character, let him separate 
the barrel from the stock, and load it with a ball that 
will fit the bore, but enter it without force; the quan- 
tity of powder used, should be at least equal to two 
thirds of the weight of the ball; a wad should be 
put on the powder and another on the ball, both be- 
ing well rammed; this should of course be fired by 
a slow match, as there would be a great probability 
of its bursting. 

“The great reduction in the price of twist barrels, 
within a few years, places it in the power of every 
sportsman, to possess one; no other therefore should 
be used; as the barrels of fowling pieces are made 
so light, that common ones can hardly be expected 
tv resist the shocks to which they are liable. 

“The superiority of twist barrels over others, de- 
pends entirely upon the great degree of toughness 
they acquire, by the process of fabrication. ‘They 
are of three varieties; each of which presents a 
striking difference to the eye; after experiencing the 
effect of the acid, by which they are browned. 
They are the stub and twist, composed of horse 
shoe nails and other scraps of tough iron, which 
plainly show themselves in the barrel; the power of 
neither hawfmer nor sledge being capable of con- 
cealing the welding of each particle; the wire bar- 
rel, formed by wrapping wire round a mandrel, and 
welding it as in the other: this barrel also shows 
very distinctly the spiral form of the wire, and the 
Damascus, so called from its resemblance to the ce- 
lebrated sword blades of that name; this is, perhaps, 
furmed by fine wire being wrapped round a small 
mandrel, and hammered into a narrow plate, which 
is again welded over a mandre! of proper size, in 
consequence of which, it becomes more expensive 
than the others; it is certainly more beautiful, but 
whether stronger, is a matter of doubt. 

“After the sportsman has selected a gun to his 
taste, let him require the gui-smith to take out the 
breech, in this situation hold it to the light, and 
look through it, in order to detect flaws, scales, 
ey or other inequalities: the breech bein 
replaced and the touch hole stopped, the yea 
should be filled with water, and allowed to stand 
seme hours, to discover any small gracks that may 








hare escaped the eye, and also to fest the tightness 
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of the breech.—The locks, should also be stripped 
and examined, but as they can only be tested by 
considerable experience, it would be sufficient to re 
mark, that in high priced guns, it is usual for the 
gunsmith to insure the locks, therefore, as the 
main spring is the part most liable to give way sud 
denly, it will be well to let it remain cocked for 
about twenty-four hours, in which case, if it should 
be defective, it will be apt to fly. 

“The sportsman being now possessed of a good 
gun, it is wnportant that he should preserve it, to 
which end, let him never retire to rest after a day's 
shooting, without having washed and dried it. If it 
is to be put away for any length of time, it should be 
wiped inside and out with an oily rag. A little at- 
tention of this kind, will not only preserve the gun. 
but keep it always ready for the field, and in fact, 
may actually save life, or limb; as there is but little 
doubt, that many good barrels are bursted, by al 
lowing them to become too much corroded; that 
when a wad is introduced, it is either arrested be 
fore it reaches the charge, or beeomes so firmly 
fixed, that when the expansion of the powder takes 
place, the barrel is either bursted, or very much 
strained. Some will, no doubt exclaim, this is going 
too far! such things are very improbable, nay im- 

ssible! but let such be assured, that experiments 
lave been made upon seven substantial barrels, to 
ascertain the effect of slight resistance, when re- 
moved frvm the charge, and that those seven bar- 
rels were severally bursted, (loaded with powder 
only,) by simply introdycing, either a small bit of 
clay, wax, or tallow into the muzzle, so as to ex- 
clude the air. From thesé facts then, is it not pos- 
sible, even probable, thaf'a barrel may be bursted 
as suggested, or by accidental introduction of either 
clay, snow, or any other substance liable to offer 
slight resistance? ‘Too much care, therefore, can- 
not be taken, to ram the wad home, to carry the 
muzzle up, particularly when climbing fences, and 
above all, to avoid beating a bush with the gun. 

«To repeat, let the gun be kept clean, be carefully 

. carried, and very many of the 
dreadful accidents which so often mar the pleasures 
of the field, may be entirely avoided.” 

Formerly, Spanish barrels were in great request, 
and sold at exorbitant prices; but they, like those 
called Damascus, were soon driven out of market, 
by the counterfeiting ingenuity of the English and 
German manufacturers:—So that any gentleman 
who may be particularly anxious to have one of 
either, can be now accommodated at a very reason- 
able rate. 

The real Damascus barrels, are said to be formed 
of alternate rods of steel and iron welded together, 
and the Spanish barrels, from the soft iron used in 
the shoes and nails of the mules; others have been 
silly enough to suppose, that a portion of platina is 
used in their composition. Be these things as they 
may, it now matters not, as the twisted stub, or com- 
mon twist barrel, is found to answer every useful 
purpose. 

The length now most approved of, is from twenty- 
four to thirty-two inches, either of which, or any 
one intermediate, is sufficiently long, I would, how- 
ever, prefer one not much under thirty inches, on 
account of the convenience of loading. 

The bore, or calibre now most approved of is 
from five eighths to three quarters of an inch. 

Various plans have been tried, on the bore of a 

n, to make it shoot close and strong; two things 

ighly important to the sportsman.—Not many 
years since, bell muzzles, as they were called, were 
all the rage, but they are at present, entirely out of 
use. Mr. Johnson suggests, that the bore be made 
somewhat larger at the breach and some inches up 
the barrel; he says, “sometime ago, a fowling piece 
came into my hands, the cylinder of which for se- 
veral inches from the breach, was a trifle wider than 
the remainder ofthe barrel. ‘Ibis gun shot re- 





markably well, better in fact, than any | had before 
met with, and conceiving this superiority must 
arise from the peculiarity of the bore, and having 
another very indifferent fowling piece, | had the lat- 
terre-bured in the manner just described, and was 
pleased to find it answer the desired purpose in a 
manner that far surpassed my most sangy‘ne expec- 
‘ations. Under these circumstances, i hove no he- 
sitation in recommending the above plan of boring 
barrels; the increase in width at the lower end, 
should be but a trifle, just sufficient to be perceived 
when pulting in the wadding, which will, of course, 
slide rather easier into that part.” 

This is certainly worth the experiment, but it 
seems doubtful te me, whether or not the wad, par- 
ticularly that on the shot, will remain sufficiently 
close, under that circumstance. 

After all that has been said, or written on gun 
barrels, there is a mystery connected with them, 
which has never been explained. For it is within 
the knowledge of every sportsman, that two bar- 
rels may be made by the same man, of the same me- 
tal, calibre, length, workmanship, and in every res- 
pect apparently alike, notwithstanding, they will 
shoot differently.—In fact, it is very rare that the 
barrels of adouble gun shoot alike; the manner of 
accounting for this, as yet, remains to be disco- 
vered. 

1 believe it is generally admitted, that the softer 
the metal, the better the barrel, and for that reason, 
iron which has been wrought two or three times, is 
to be preferred. 

No man ought to use a gun, until he has had it 
proved, and that at least twice, for the English 
themselves, appear to have no great faith in the 
Tower proof. The best proof, is that made with 
water, which is done by filling the barrel with that 
fluid, then stopping up the muzzle with a plug, or 
piston, which fits it exactly; the barrel being placed 
in an upright position, a weight is applied to the top 
of the piston to force it down, and the water bein 
elastic, presses against every part of the barre 
alike. It is said that a comparatively light pressure, 
will burst,the best gun barrel. The Russians prove 
all their ordnance in this manner, it is considered 
more certain and less expensive than the ordinary 
method by powder. 





WINDOW SASH. 
J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. Baltimore, July, 1827. 
Sir,—If you think the following remarks on win- 
dow sash, deserving a place in the American Far- 
mer, you will please insert them. 


lam, sir, your very ob§ servt. 
THOS. W. GRIFFITH. 


On the manner of making sash for windows may 
depend some of the most important considerations 
relative to public and private buildings:—for in- 
stance, if our buildings were provided with folding 
sash, they might be made to cost much less money, 
both in the erection and in future repairs; they 
would be warmer in winter and cooler in summer, as 
Doctor Mease has asserted; and, they would be 
much more durable. It has been said by others, 
with great propriety, that all openings in walls are 
weakenings, and, that no more windows should be 
put in a house than is absolutely necessary for the ad- 
mission of light, air, &c. 

In making the sash to rise and fall, the light is 
neither increased nor diminished; but there can en- 
ter only half the quantity of air, which would be 
admitted, if the sash folded on each side, like our 
inside shutters; and the windows must be increased 
in number or size to obtain sufficient ventilation. 
The manner in which our sash is made, was taken 
by our ancestors, from their forefathers, the English, 
no doubt; but, a greater number of people, and 





those not less enlightened at this gt at least, on 
the continent of Europe, where the climate, too, is 
more like our own, have folding sash; by which 
they enjoy the benefit of the air through the whole 
aperture in the wall, when necessary or agreeable. 
In some warmer climates than this, but where the 
atmosphere is not more heated than ours sometimes 
is, they have no sash at all in their windows. 

Two of the best house» in this city (that of Mr. 
Dugan, in Water-street, and that of the Marine 
Bank, in Gay-street,) were furnished with folding 
sash. ‘They were built for French gentlemen, about 
thirty years ago; and, though owned and occupied 
by different persons, successively, who were fully 
able to replace those sash by the common kind, if 
they found the others inconvenient or expensive: 
they stand as they were built, models, as it were, 
for others to copy. 

Having occasionally recommended those sash to 
some of our builders, the answer received general- 
ly, was that our people were not accustomed to them; 
and, that our walls being thin, the folding would, on 
opening, extend into the apariments, where they 
would interfere with the furniture, and be exposed to 
damage. The first objection would apply to all im- 
provements, even that of building houses, at one 
time; for, the old Britons lived in cases, or, in huts, 
which did not deserve the name of houses; but, it 
requires no study to use the folding sash, if it does 
to make them. The second objection is rather a 
recommendation of the change proposed, if its ef- 
fect would be to procure us thicker walls; but, the 
weight of the objection, if it had any, would not 
apply to our public buildings, since the walls of these 
are generally thick enough. In these buildings the 
piers are wide, and the apertures often by far tov 
small to admit a sufficiency of air, even if the sash 
could open from top to bottom. It has been re- 
marked by many persons concerned in building 
houses, that the mason or brick work, is not the 
costly part, and it may well be so; as the gables, or 
division walls, are very thin, and nearly half the 
front and back of houses are occupied by windows; 
the piers or spaces between them being little thick- 
er than the gables. Besides the saving in the num- 
ber of windows, or in their dimensions, which, with 
the folding sash, may be a fourth or a fifth of the 
window expenses, these windows should cost less, 
because they require neither grooves nor beads in 
the frames, as the others do, nor weights, or cords 
to hold the sash in equilibrium, as when made to 
rise and fall. ‘These appendages are frequently ou! 
of order, and then, as in windows where there are 
none, accidents often occur,to break the glass. it 
is not irrelevant to add, that no little inconvenience 
is caused by the want of space between the windows 
of some private houses, to place a table, bedstead, 
or other piece of furniture. ‘To replace any broken 
glass,in the ordinary sash, they must be taken out 
of the frames, to the damage of that part of the 
building; and the cleaning of those sash, if not ta 
ken out, is attended with some risk and trouble 
Such sash, which must be loose from the first, 0: 
they will not slide up or down; and the friction iv 
sliding, to which the other kind is not exposed, ren- 
ders them very loose and open ina few years. From 
this, and the thin walls, cracked for want of broade: 
piers, it is no wonder our houses are considered ol! 
in less than thirty years. 


MINERAL SPRING IN NEW-YORK. 


A most valuable discovery, and one upon which 
we congratulate our fellow citizens, has been made 
within a day or two, in boring for water in the 
swamp, by Mr. Disbrow. Several individuals had 
obtained permission of the corporation to bore for 

ure water on the east side of Jacob-street, between 
rankfort and Ferry strects, and in doing so met 
witb several veins of different kinds, one at the dis- 
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tance of forty or filty feet from the surface, being 
as salt as ocean water. They continued boring, and 
at the distance of one hundred and twenty-eight feet 
have struck upon a mineral spring of valuable, and 
in many respects peculiar properties. Its general 
effects are similar to those of the Congress Spring 
at Saratoga, thought in its operation much more 
active. It has been analyzed by Mr. George Chil 
ton, No, 34 Park, to whom we are indebted for the 
following statement of the resuit of his experiments, 
which were made upon a wine pint of the water. 





Carbonate of iron Held in solufi 0.71 
Carbonate of lime Re — be $s 7] 2.49 
Carbonate of magnesia 7 ee oe 0.80 
Muriate of magnesia pte oe ovo O88 
Muriate of soda 31.98 
Sulphate of magnesia 3.00 
Sulphate of soda 0.30 
Regmewa matter . 2.0 + + 0 +e + $50 

Carbonate of soda and free carbonic acid, not 
determined as to quantity - 0.00 
In a wine pint 46.53 





This analysis may not be as rigidly accurate as 
some future one, in consequence of the water beng 
very probably contaminated in some degree by the 
7 used in boring. and the tarred ropes em- 
ployed for the same purpose. To these last we are 
inclined to attribute the resinous matter, 2.50, no 
ticed in the above list of ingredients—as there is a 
decided taste of tar in the water. Some of the springs 
in Europe, however, contain small quantities of resi- 
nous matter, and it is not impossible that this may be 
a native property of the new spring. It will be ob- 
served, shat the chief points of difference between 
this spring and the Congress, at Saratoga, are—that 
this contains more carbonate of iron, more muriate 
of magnesia, less common salt (muriate of soda), less 
carbonate of lime—that it contains sulphate of mag 
nesia and sulphate of soda, neither of which, we be- 
lieve, are found in the Congress. The difference be- 
tween the two, in respect to the lime and salt, is in 
favour of the Swamp Spring. Mr. Chilton has not 
given the quantity of carbonic acid—not having 
been able to obtain it with sufficient accuracy, but 
it is obviously greater than in the Saratoga. ‘The 
excess of carbonic acid gas in the Swamp Springs, is 
obvious, on drawing the water.— Times. 





METEOROLOGY OF JULY, 


AT BALTIMORE. 

Mean temperature early in the morning, 71°.7. 

On 21 days the mercury stood at and above 70° 

Highest $4, 79°—4th, 82°— (3th, 7>°—14th,78°. 

Lowest 17th and 27th, 65°—28th, 62°—S Ist, 64°. 

Mean temperature in the afternoon, 85°. 

On 28 days the mercury rose to and above 80°— 
9 of these days were at 90° and above. 

Highest 2d, 94°—Sd, 95°—4th, 98°. 

Lowest 23d, 70°—24th, 71°—25th, 72°. Sucha 
degree as these three days severally exhi- 
bit is an unusually low one fora July afternoon. 
During the five preceding years, through which 
my observations extend, a like depression of 
the highest daily temperature in this month, is 
not recorded. 

Mean temperature at 1 hour past sun-set, 79°. 

Lowest 23d and 24th, 67°—Highest 3d, 89°. 
Mean of the montb, 78°.5. 

Winvs—N. to E. the latter only included, 6—E. to 
S$. 20—S. to W. 17—W. to N. 16 observations; 
calm, 1. 

Wearner—Rain on 8 days. Thunder on S. 


Progress of vegetation. 
9th, Farmers commence cutting oats. 


10th, Green corn in market, brought from Anna- 
polis. Ricuarp Sexrov. 








Lares PivM. 


A plum, measuring siz inches in circumference, 
was gathered yesterday morning from a Garden in 
(Petersburg Int., July 21th, 1827. 


this place. 
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Zanesville, Ohio, July 14, 1827. 
Me. J. S. Sxinver, 
_ Sir,—I have the honor of informing you, that at 
its last meeting, the Muskingum Agricultural and 
Manulacturing Society, unanimously elected you an 
honorary member thereof. 
With high respect, 
I have the honor to be, 
Your obt. servant, 
T. FLANNER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
OFFICERS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR. 


Jno. Ditton, Ese.. President. 
Seta Apams, - . 

Davip Cuitteads t™ Presidents. 

Rev. James H. Parity, Treasurer. 
Georce James, Recording Secretary. 
Tuomas Fianner, Corresponding Sec’ry. 





[Were our city as well off in all things as in her 
hotels, those who visit it would have no occasion to 
go elsewhere, on business or for pleasure Amongst 
the best houses for the accommodation of travellers 
in our country, is the one advertised below. ‘The 
improvements correspond with what is there de- 
scribed; and it is due to Mr. Beltzhoover to say. 
that his deportment has always been marked by 
those qualities in the landlord, on which the com- 
fort and satisfaction of his guests very much de- 
pend—to wit: affability, strict personal attention, 
and obliging disposition towards every one } 


INDIAN QUEEN AND BALTIMORE HOUSE 





=> = =.= SS 


This exrensive norte, fronting 100 feet on Market, 
or BaltimoreMtreet, and 224 feet on Hanover-street, 
has been lately highly improved, and newly furnished 
in the first style. The Public Rooms are splendidly fit- 
ted up, the Chambers with new, neat and suitable furni- 
ture. The Parlors on Hanover and Market-street ex- 
pressly for families (formerly two private dwelling 
houses, with an entrance distinct from the hotel,) are 
elegantly furnished, and so publickly situated, that their 
occupants may, when they please, be gratified with the 
view of the constantly passing, diversified and enliven- 
ing crowds. The chambers attached to them are pri- 
vate, convenient, and handsomely furnished 

The Bath Rooms are now completed and ready for the 
pudlick. The Reading Rooms are supplied with papers 
from various parts of the Union, and a Box for Post- 
office Letters fixed at the Bar. The Stables and Carriage 
Houses are situated on an adjoining lot. The Western, 
Washington, York and Philadelphia Stages run fromm 
the Stage Office. 

The removal of a house, in the rear on German-st 
which obstructed the hght and air, the neat, light rail- 
ing and palisades substituted, the refreshing appearance 
of an extensive grass plat, bordered with shrubbery 
and flowers, which now covers the yard, has contribut- 
ed no less to please the eye, than to give additional 
beauty and comfort. Jt és universally admitted that the 





House and premixs. in appearance, comfort, arrangement 
and style, are now far superior to what they ever were, and 
not inferior in convenience to any hotel. 

_ The Hotel is finely situated on two beautiful and spa- 
cious streets, convenient to every part of the city, 
wharves, steam boats, and in the midst of the business 
and throngs of the gay and fashionable, which in 
review on the great thorough-fare of the city, ( et- 
street.) The great exertion the undersigned has made 
to meet publick expectation and render his House wor- 
thy of publick patronage, combined with the superior 
location and improved state of the Hotel, induce him 
respectfully to solicit the old friends and patrons of the 
House, to visit this favourite and newly regenerated 
establishment, more particularly as the undersigned has it 
now in his power, from the varied and extensiwe improve- 
ments made, lo entertain in @ superior style, and at a less 
charge than for years past. He pledges himself to the 
publick not to relax in any of those efforts which he 
has so successfully employed to gain their approbation 


July 10. G. BELTZHOOVER. 
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Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Cc 


Tobacco had been much more depressed in price this 
week, than for several weeks past, and is said to be 
nearly as it was before the little rise which was experi- 
enced a little while past. We have made some small 
sales of Maryland common and seconds, at $4 per crop, 
and $34 and $3 624 for seconds. Ohio isalso depressed 
—but little now shipping—which we think the principal! 
cause of depression. Maryland, however, is still com- 
paratively scarce—Ohio plenty. 

Tosacco—Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 a 6.50—com- 
mon crop, 3.50 a 4.'0—Do. red, 4.50 a 4.75—good red, 
5.00 a6.00—Fine’ red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 
7.00 a 10.00— Yellow, 6.50 a 1':.00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 « 
20.00— Virginia fine, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, (none) 
3.50—Kentucky, fine, 3.50 46.00--do. wrapping, 7.00 a 
8.00. 

Frovr—Howard-st. super. $5.00—Do. standing qua- 
lity, 4.50 @ 4.624—Susquehanna, $4.25 a 4.50—Corw 
Meat, per bri. 2.75 a 2.874--Grain, best white wheat, 
-90 a .95a | 00U—do red, .73a .78 a .80—do. common, .70 
a .15—do. garlicky, .60 4 .65—Cory, .45 a .464—Rre, 
.40 a .50—Oars, .20 a .25—Wwire Beans, 1.25—Peas. 
-60 —CLover seed, 4.00 a 4.50—Timorny, 3.00—FLax- 
seep, .90—Corrtow, Virginia, per lb, 9a.10—Upland, 
fair, .10 @ .1!—Louisiana, .11 a@.!3—North Carolina, 
.10 a .11—Tennessee, .94 a .104—Alabama, .10 a 
.114—Woon washed, .18 a .22—do. crossed, .22 @ .24 
—half blood, .24 a .28—three-quarters, .28 a .30— 
full blood, .30 @ .35—Bacon, hams, .9 a4 .94—hog, 
round, .6 a .7—do Country, .6 a.64—Fisn, Herrings, 
per bri. 2.25 a 2.50—Mackerel, No. 1. 5.50—do. 2, 
4.874—do. 3, 3.00 a 3.25—Shad, 6.00 26.50—Whuisxer, 
per hhd. 28.00 @ 29 00—per bbl. 29 a 30—Fearners, 26 
a 29—Live Srock, beef on the hoof, 5.00—Hogs, do. 
4.00—Veal], do. 2.25 a 3.00—Lambs, 1.50 a 2.00—But- 
ter, new, .15 @ .20—Chickens per doz. 1.50 @ 2.00 
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AGRICULTURE OF NEW ENGLAND, 


(From the , ye agricultural correspondence of 


G. W. Jerrreys, of North Carolina.) 
Pittsfield, October: 18, 1817. 
Georce Wasnineton Jerraeys, Esq. 

Dear Sir.—The leisure day which I wished, to 
furnish a deliberate answer to your favour of the 
26th of August has arrived. [ devote myself with 
pleasure to answer the questions which you were 
pleased to submit. I wish you, sir, to be assured 
that [have no greater pretensions to intelligenceon 
the great interests of agriculture, than what is pps- 
sessed by many others. If a difference exists be- 
tween me and them, it consists in a ready disposi- 
jon to communicate the little |do know. We have 
=: men well ipformed, and highly useful in their 
insulated sphere 6f example; but they, either from 
indolence er too low an estimate of their means, are 
negligent in doing the good placed in their power. 
It is all important that such a habit should be over- 
come, and that useful men should extend their use 
fulness by the most active efforts. Of old no bene- 
fit accrued by “burying talent in a napkin.” ‘The 
publick bave a claim on those whom God has made 
willing to serve the world. and to whom he has 
committed the talents. Duty, as well as inclination, 
urge me to be active and to be useful, while the 

vwer remains. This, sir, is my only apology for 
heving long been before the publick, and is my i 
ducement to write to you. 

The description which you give of agriculture in 
North Carolina is rather hopeful, and gives assut- 
ance that improvements are the order of the day, 
I am pleased to see that correct views are beginning 
to prevail there. The book of Mr. Taylor's, whic) 
you meniion,! have no doubt, is effecting mug 
geod. ‘The moment your peuple begin to inquim, 
to read, to think—they are awakened to a sense of 


their own welfare and of their high destiny. No 


thing more is requisite, than to stimulate them, by 
newspaper and other publications, to compare the 
various schemes of husbandry; to review the old 
and the new state of things; to make constant ex- 
periments; to mark the course and result o/ those 
experiments; to estimate the expenses of them; to 
write them down; to converse about them; ‘o hear 
objections; to suggest further improvements; to ex- 
tend these exertions to neighbourly circles; to en- 
large the number, by forming associations, and, 
eventually, holding regular meetings, and having 
shows and displays of improvements and remarka 
ble instances of merits, and awarding to all valua- 
ble acquisitions, honours and rewards. ‘This seems 
to be the high road to acquire and to diffuse the 
advantages which distinguish the present period. 
When once the great machine of man is set in mo- 
tion, interest and happiness » il] prompt him to con- 
stant perseverance We,in New England, have 
never been so awakened to the great interests of 
husbandry, as at this moment. Exertions for im- 
provement are making on every side; a new era has 
opened on us. We hail its approach with delight; 
we welcome the spirit of the times. All are en 
gaged to render their own country the abode of all 
that can increase private and publick happiness, 
opulence and independence. In truth, we are wak- 
ing the grand experiment, whether our country has 
just pretensions to distinguished advantages, and to 
occupy the high destiny awarded to our hitherto 
successful progress, or whether it shal! all termi- 
nate in visionary boastings and recreant degenera- 
ey. The present condition of nations is peculiar, 
and teaches us a lesson of wisdom and of self-re 
spect. We must be less dependent on them. We 


must create our own comforts; enlarge our own re- 
sources, and Jay, on a more permanent basis, our] 
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wien prosperity and independence. Such views 
at once point us to our agricultural resources. On 
this broad resource rests al] that ean originate ma 
nufactures, extend commerce, sustain navigation, 
and accelerate the march of all the arts and scienc- 
es. ‘These are motives sufficient to arouse a nation 
to the emulous contest. Let it be our delight to 
act well our parts in these great and interesting 
transactions. Excuse me for occupying you with 
these remarks. I[t is difficult for me to approach 
the subject and not feel a strong excitement. 

Vou inquire—* What are the advantages and dis 
advantages of deep ploughing; to what kind of soils 
can it be applied with advantage?” The first mem- 
ber of this question is important. Deep ploughing 
is attended with great advantages and disadvantages. 
A soil of made earth, like bottom lands, and a soft 
dark or yellow mould, or a soi! mixed with marl, as 
some is, are peculiarly fitted for deep ploughing— 
say from four to six, or even nine inches deep; ge- 
nerally, however, four inches is a proper depth. 
Much depends on discretion and experience. ‘The 
above soils are usually deep and rich, or possess 
the quality of being made so, by being exposed to 
the air. ‘The more exposed, and especially if tilled 
in cloudy, damp weather, and early in mornings, so 
as to turn in the dews, the sooner they become fer 
tile, and to a greater depth; of course, produce 
more abundintly, and continue more constantly 
productive. Frequent ploughing and harrowing a 
poor soil, or a worn-out soil, under the above cir 
cumstances, will restore it, and render it as fertile, 
as though well manured. But the soil that is com 
posed ot sand or gravel, or clay, should be plough 
ed at a moderate depth; say from $4 to 44 inches 
Phis mode of tillage succeeds generally best; yet 
exceptions exist. It may be useful, at times, to 
plough as deep as five or six inches, with a view to 
loosen the soil, expose it to the air, and give an op- 
portunity to acquire strength. The first season, if 
these light soils are turued up deep, they will not 
|be so productive; but the second year they will 

ja strength more rapidly, and eventually prove 
most useful, especially if you can command plaister 
and marl, or compost manure to dress it. Nothing 
is more useful than ashes, sown or scattered over 
it. The second question, viz.—“Is the common 
idea that ploughi»g a shallow soil deep will destroy 
the land, weil founded?” ‘s essentially answered in 
the foregoing remarks. Sand and gravel are gene- 
raily most easily managed when ploughed shallow; 
but they soon wear out and become sterile, and 
must be restored by deeper ploughing, and by a 
course of frequent ploughing and harrowing in 
dews, moisture and cloudy weather, or by putting 
them to clover and manuring, and eventually letting 
the clover grow until it seeds, and then turn it in, and 
sow it with wheat or barley, rye, &c). Indian corn 
tends too much to exhaust any soil, and Indian corn 
and wheat should not succeed eaeh other the same 
season, (as you say your practice is,) for they at 
once exhaust the soil and cripple vegetation ‘They 
may succeed in separate years, after severa! plough 
ings, and preserve the soil in good condition. Or, 
if the soil bea rich, deep mould, Indian corn and 
wheat may sacceed each other, and not essentially 
impair the force of vegetation; but few instances 
exist in which it will not exhaust too rapidly. To 
remedy this, and to preserve the force of veveta- 
tion, or strength of the soil, red clover may be used 
as above for a green manure, and is efficacious, but 
buckwheat is better and cheaper, by three te one, 
sowing it early in the season, at the rate of three 
pecks to the acre, and harrow it in; when grown to 
twelve or fourteen inches, turn it in with the plough, 
and immediately sow it again with the same kind 
of seed, and when a proper height, turn it in again as 
before; and you may repeat this three or four times, 
if the land has been exhausted, aad then properly 
ulled and sowed to wheat; when yuu will fad your 





crop equal to expectation,and your land again in 
good condition. It is also useful to turn in with the 
plough all stubble, in the autumn, in season; it 
benefits the land much for a spring “~ In your 
latitude, it is presumed you have much clear sun 
and heat. These circumstances do not promote 
the strength of the soil, but very much exhaust It. 
It is the nature of heat to produce this effect. Care 
should be used to perform all tillage, as much as 
possible, at seasons when the heat is the least. 
Spring and autumn are designated as the proper 
seasons. In autumn, prepare for spring, that your 
sowings may be early and seasonable. Early iu 
the spring complete all your fields for crops. Dur 
ing the summer heats, plough and harrow only in 
mornings, towards evenings, and in damp or cloud 
ed days. A little experience will decide the utility 
of this course—and the result will be, that less than 
half your present tillage lands will yield more crops 
than the whole, as now pr atces After all, sir, 
very much depends on the structure of your ploughs 
and harrows, and the fidelity and skill of those who 
use them, ‘These implements, and their use, are 
decisive of a good or bad crop. The object of 
these implements is to raise and mix the soils to a 
suitable depth; to leave them open and free to the 
operations of the air, dews, &c. If you have no 
well constructed ploughs and_harrows, it will be 
well to send to Philadelphia of New York, and ob- 
tain the improved models, 

Thirdly, you inquire: ‘Is the depth of the plough 

ing regulated by the quality of the soil?” I have, 
in treating of your first and second inquiries, essen 
tially answered this question. The depth of plough 
ing depends on the soil. Shallow and light soils, 
intended for immediate crops, should be ploughed 
net deeper than 4 inches; perhaps 3 or 34. But if 
the object is to improve the soil, and render it per 
manently more productive, it should be ploughed 
deeper, and manured by green dressings of clover 
or buckwheat, oats, &c. ploughed in and left to fer 
ment. 
Fourtbly, you inquire: “At what time of the yea; 
is deep ploughing most advantageously perform 
ed? So manuring always attend it, previous to 
putting a crop onit.” Undoubtedly the spring and 
autumn are the best times of the year for any 
ploughing, especially fur deep ploughing. I have 
already remarked enough on this question to give 
you my ideas. Experience in every country has de 
cided it. On the second head, I observe thit in this 
couatry we as often plough and sow without ma 
nure as.with. This is done on two grounds, viz. 
Deficiency of manures, and the strength of the soil. 
Our farmers aim to manure, as far as practicable, 
all the valuable lands for the best crops. The 
strength, however, of some soils with effectual til 
lage, are good substitutes for manures with indif 
ferent tillage. 

Fifthly, you inquire: “Are horses, mules, or oxen 
mostly used in deep ploughing?” Of all our work- 
ing cattle, oxen are to be preferred, If well bred 
and well kept, they are active, durable, and cheaper 
than any other team in this region. Whether the 
heat of ‘your country would not affect them too 
much, | cannot determine. In excessive warm suns 
and days they are apt to complain and to suffer. 
Oxen are always valuable for beef, and when old 
they are equally valuable for fatting. A team of 
mules is, without doubt, the cheapest, if reference 
be had to the cheapness of support, and their abili- 
ty to endure any weather; their uniform healthinese 
and longevity. | should think, that for your lati- 
tude they would prove the most profitable of all 
working animels. Io this country few are used, 
though many are raised for the southern and West 
India markets They are now. in great demand, 
and the price is correspondingly great. A horse 
team, if judiciously selected and treated, will prove 
| bighly useful, and in your climate may endure bet- 
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ter than oxen; but they cost more to sustain them 


and for harness, and yet more, if obliged to shoe 
them. If oxen can exist well in your climate; they 
are to be preferred; and mules next, if necessity 
requires. From these remarks, it may be inferred 
that oxen are more suitable for deep ploughing. 
‘They are stronger and always more steady in the 
draft. These are valuable requisites in ploughing 
a firm, hard soil, or ploughing deep; yet, sir, horses 
may be made to work tolerably well in hard or deep 
ploughing, if well broke and properly harnessed. 
In this country we use horses much in all farming 
operations—far too much for the interest of the 
farmer. Horses, however, are rather scarce, and 
bear a high price here. The great objects of our 
farmers are neat stock, sheep and swine. 

I intended to have observed, under the fourth 
question, that in Great Britain, manuring for every 
crop seems to be a requisite; and they pursue it with 
remarkable fidelity. Such is the hardness and stiff- 
ness of their soils generally, that it is difficult to 
obtain a crop without manuring or frequent plough- 
ings and harrowings. The soils of the United States 
do not demand so much expense to manage them 
generally. In time we may be obliged to rely more 
on manures. As yet our country is too new to re- 
quire so much careful management as is adhered to 
in Great Britain. | can, however, conceive, that 
even situated as wé are, the more care and effec- 
tual good management in our rural pursuits, the 
greater will be the profits. Perhaps the remark 
may only apply to the oldest settlements. 

I have now, sir, endeavoured, concisely, to an- 
swer your several questions. I have no doubt it is 
connectedly done, and conformably to the best ex- 
perience. Should any part be obscure, or not fully 
stated to your satisfaction, | will attempt to make 
it plain, on notice from you. I have by me your 
letter to E. Watson, Esq. of the 26th of August 
last, which he has sent me, with a request that I 
would answer it for him. I have no objection to 
doing it; but believe you have my ideas on those 
questions chiefly, in a former letter. 1 will wait for 
your request. Mr. Watson never has been a prac- 
tical farmer, his knowledge is speculative wholly. 
While he resided in this town he occupied a good 
farm, and could have executed experiments and 
made improvements; but he did little or nothing 
He corresponded much—conversed much—and was 
disposed to write and publish what he could collect. 
He was, on the whole, a useful member to the 
cause. Since he went to reside in Albany, he has 
wholly abandoned agriculture, and pretty much all 
business. He is now about sixty years of age. The 
gentleman who occupies the farm he left, viz. Tho- 
mas Melvill, jr.. Esq. my predecessor in office, is an 
active, inquiring, practical farmer. He is extensive- 
ly engaged in the pursuits of husbandry, and me 
rits and receives much commendation. Though a 
young farmer, he has made great progress. He re- 
sided in France a dozen years or more previous to 
1810, and has acquired much of the spirit and 
knowledge of their husbandry, and all their imple- 
ments of farming. He writes well, and | have no 
doubt would be useful to you in the department of 
farming implements. He has much acquaintance 
with mechanical principles. Should it occur to you 
that I can be further useful, I shall be happy to re 
ceive your commands. The season here is rather 
wet, but fine pleasant weather. This is the close 
of the “latter harvest.” The fruits of our orch- 
ards, the Indian corn, potatoes and buckwheat, 
have produced plentifully. ‘The northern states 
have now an abundant supply of every agricultural 
reer Wheat and rye will be shipped from New 

ngland this year. e have more than we can 
consume at home. It has been otherwise for many 
years. The agricultural associations have the cre- 
dit of these blessings under heaven 

Yours, &c, THOMAS GOLD. 


siantietten 
ae 


(From Lorain’s Practice of Husbandry.) 
ON MIXED CROPS WITH MAIZE. 


How, and in what cases, mixed crops, formed with 
maize and low growing plants, are profitable. On 
the cultivation of a mixed crop of maize, and the 
kidney bunch bean. Beans bear transplanting bet- 
ter than corn. They, and every other plant, grow 
most luxuriantly in a rich soil. They are a very 
lenient, also, a very profitable crop, if properly cul 
tivated. The very close shade formed by their foli 
age, pulverizes the soil more effectually, than is done 
by a naked fallow well prepared; they of conse- 
quence prepare the soil well for small grain. Ob- 
servations on sowing buckwheat among corn. Also, 
on planting pompions and beans, with long run 
ning vines among it. Where the potatoe sells well 
for table use,it will be found the most profitable 
plant, to form a mixed crop with maize. 


Mixed crops, formed with maize and low grow- 
ing plants, are profitable: especially, when the ex 
tent of soil is scarcely equal to the workers in the 
farmer’s family. If corn be properly grown in this 
way, it may be said to occupy half the soil regular- 
ly through the field, and the plants grown between 
the rows of it, the other half. 

When the plants grown between the corn, pro- 
duce as much in proportion to the soil allotted to 
them, as they would do if planted by themselves in 
a separate field, it should not be considered impro- 
per to divide the rent of the soil between them and 
the maize. 

The only material advantage the corn derives 
from this arrangement, is a more extensive scope 
for the admission of sun and air. This advantage 
costs the farmer the extra labour naturally arising 
from complex cropping; the increased product is,| 
however, considerable, and may,in many cases, be 
obtained without adding much, if any thing, to the 
annual expenses of the farm. 

Having discovered, that heaping up of the soil 
in ridges, when plants are cultivated, confines the 
roots of them too much, even when the intervals 
are wide, and also causes them to take very unna- 
tural directions through it, this led me to believe 
that low growing plants might be advantageously 
grown between the rows of maize, when they were 
much closer together than had been practised by 
me, provided the cultivation was level, and very 
superficial. 

On the 23d of April, 1814,1 planted a patch 
with maize, leaving intervals of six feet between 
the rows, dropping the seed in clusters eighteen 
inches asunder in the furrows formed for planting, 
suffering but two plants to grow in each cluster. 
On the 7th of May, the corn plant being then about 
three inches high, one row of white kidney bunch 
beans was planted in each interval between the 
rows of maize. The furrows for planting the beans 
were formed about three inches deep, and four 
were dropped in clusters, nine inches apart in the 
rows. 

Lest the planting should fail, the soil was scrap- 
ed off from a small spot of rich, loose ground, ad- 
joining the patch, about two inches deep, and 
spread with beans closely laid together, these were 
covered over with the mould which had been serap- 
ed off; so soon as they were to be seen above the 
ground, a shovel was inserted under their roots; 
the plants thus taken up were carefully separated, 
and placed in a basket to fill up the deficiencies in 
the patch, no addition was made where two plants 
stood, nor any pulled up, where the four beans ori- 
ginally planted had prospered, consequently, the 
replanting was coufined to where only one plant 
stood, or none of the seed had vegetated. Obser- 
vation seemed to determine, that four plants were 
too many to stand in a cluster, and that they would 
have been generally more vigorous, if but two had 





this was my first and last experiment with beans, I 
cannot determine how many plants ought to have 
been introduced; therefore advise the cultivator 
carefully to ascertain the proper number that should 
stand in the length of one perch in the row; also, 
whether drilling would not answer equally as well 
as clusters; for where obstacles do not obtain, this 
practice is much less expensive than dropping the 
seed by the hand. 

It was ordered, when the beans were replanted, 
to put them carefully into the ground, up to where 
the seed splits, and forms its two first leaves. This 
was generally well done; still in some instances, 
but little more than the roots of the plant were co-. 
vered, those plants dwindled, and produced but 
little fruit, while all which were properly transplant- 
ed, prospered as well as the rest of the crop; al- 
though some of them were placed beside those 
established from the original planting. af 

bear transplant- 





Thus it appears that beans an 
ing far better than maize, for good, but much 
injury generally occurs from replanting, or trans- 
planting the latter, beside a plant or plants already 
established; these new comers, oppressed by their 
more powerful neighbours, seldom ear well, and 
Lees mea produce no fruit, consequently become 
useless exhausters, and in return, oppress the older 
and more powerful plants, which causes the latter 
io be less productive. 

I have often transplanted and replanted corn, and 
fo but little purpose, except when the original 

lanting was early, and the vacancies in the rows 

ng, or the right angles, if planted in that way, 
wide apart, and the corn for replanting managed in 
ihe same way, as the beans were prepared for that 
purpose; with this difference, it should be taken up 
so soon as it germinates, taking great care not to 
injure the sprouts, either in removing or planting 
the seed; the covering, not more than one inch 
thick, ought to be lightly spread over the seed, and 
‘he tapping with the hoe omitted. It will be, how- 
ever, generally found better to supply these defi- 
ciencies by a few bunch beans, or potatoe sets spread 
in « small circle at some small distance apart, and 
placed at a proper depth in the soil. 

Frequent cultivation bad eradicated the grasses 
from the ground where this mixed crop was grown. 
Corn had been annually planted on the greater 
part of it for eight or nine years, and of late, with- 
out manure; the first crop seen by me on it was 
tolerable, but that which immediately preceded the 
one planted by me, was injured so much by pover- 
ty of soil, and bad cultivation, that many of the 

lants did not get more than from three to four feet 
high, and were incapable of producing even valua- 
ble nubbins. 

The ground was moderately manured with long 
fresh dung, previously to ploughing; the cultivation 
of the plants was level, and very shallow; this form- 
ed a thin covering of loose, pulverized soil on the 
surface, which filled up the cracks in the ground, 
and to a considerable extent, prevented the inju- 
rious influence of drying winds, and the heat of the 
sun; this greatly favoured the fermentation of the 
manure, and also prevented much of its rich vola- 
tile particles from escaping. 

he ears of corn were generally’as large as any 
which had been grown before by me, excep? in some 
parts of the patch, where, from the inattention of 
those who spread and hauled the dung, the ground 
had not been so well manured: on those spots the corn 
plants became sallow, so soon as the tap roots. tas- 
sels, and ear shoots appeared. The ears on these 
places were less, and did not fill out so well to their 
points, as the rest of the crop; which always hap- 
pens at this trying crisis, when a sufficiency of nu- 
triment bas not been provided for the plants. 

Rather before the corn plant should have been 
cut off by the roots, my working people were re- 








been suffered to remain in each of them;> but as 


moved to another farm. This induced me to pull 
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off the ears in the husk and spread them in the 
buildings to dry, rather than encounter the depre- 
dation which might occur from leaving the corn 
unprotected. ‘The crop was not measured. It was, 
however, clearly seen, that it sustained a great loss 
from being pulled eff too soon, notwithstanding the 
ears were cured in the husk. The grain continued 
loose on the cob until the whole was used. This 
never happens when corn is not cut off too soon, or 
removed too early from the stalk. The grain, how- 
ever, always shrinks after the corn is gathered, and 
becomes more or less loose on the cob; these open- 
ings between the grains let in air to the cob, and 
also permit the moisture to escape more freely from 
it. This causes the grains to unite as closely toge- 
ther as they were before they began to shrink, unless 
the plants have been too early cut off, or the ears 
too soon husked,or pulled off from the stalk, for 
the cob shrinks quite as much as does the grain 

own on it; consequently, an ear of corn is consi- 

erably longer when it is cribbed, than after it be- 
comes properly cured; especially if gourd seed 
forms the greater part of the variety; for the open 
texture of the grain of this corn, causes it to carry 
much moisture into the crib, unless the weather 
happens to be unusually dry, after the plants hare 
been cut off, and set up into heaps. 

When the leaves had generally fallen off from 
the bean plants, they were pulled up by the roots, 
and set up in very small heaps, between the rows of 
corn, with their roots uppermost. This exposed the 
thicker part of the stem, as well as the root, to the 
sun and air, also the pod, for it turns downward 
while perfecting its fruit. 

After being thus dried, they were threshed and 
measured at the rate of full thirty bushels to the 
acre, allowing them to occupy half the patch. 

The soil, shaded by their close foliage, was open 
and mellow as it is possible to conceive, almost as 
readily removed by the foot as an ash beap. 

The bean crop appeared nearly, if not equall 
productive throughout, even where the corn su 
fered considerably from lack of nutriment. This 
proves that they require much less food than maize: 
consequently that they are a very lenient crop. 

As one corner of the field had been highly en- 
riched, this proves they are at least as productive 
in very rich soils, as in those which have been only 
lightly maoured. For although the leaves put ona 
darker green, where a hog-pen had been long stand- 
ing, the plants were quite as productive there, or 

rhaps more than in the rest of the crop. 

This is opposed to the too general opinion that 
beans grow best on a thinnish soil; but it is not less 
true on that account. I have seen many plants 
which would grow on soils that were too thin to 

w those which required more nutriment. But I 
ate never seen one that did not prosper better on 
a rich soil, until it was rooted out by more powerful 
plants. 

I am informed that if beans be hilled up while 
the dew is still on the plant, they mildew and be- 
come unproductive. As this would seem to be the 
most favourable time for ridging up plants, [ am 
disposed to believe, that the real cause why beans 
are generally considered an uncertain and an un- 
productive crop, is, that they are too commonly 
planted on a poor soil, and always either hilled or 
ridged up; and that poverty of soil, joined with the 
savage practice of hilling up this delicate plant, de- 
bilitate it so much, that unless the seasons are very 
favourable, it cannot be productive. 

The foregoing experiment induces me to believe, 
that if beans were properly cultivated, they would 
not only be a very lenient, but also a very profita- 
ble preparatory crop, for wheat or any other small 

n. 
It also seems probable, that they will grow luxu- 
riantly, if the intervals be only twenty-seven inches 
wide. If so, a good grass lay, with a full second 





crop of grass turned under late in the fall, might 
readily produce at the rate of forty bushels to the 
acre, which, where dung is not plenty, would be a 
very valuable crop. It would nett the farmer quite 
as much, or perhaps more to the acre, than a good 
crop of wheat. It is a very lenient plant; also well 
calculated by its close shade to pulverize the soil, 
far better than it is possible to do it by the cultiva- 
tion of a naked fallow: consequently, the prepara- 
tion of the lay for any kind of small grain, would 
be at least equal to any that could be readily form- 
ed by the application of no more enriching ma- 
nure. 

The cultivation of the bean crop will cost more 
than that of wheat. But boys or girls may readily 
harvest the former with despatch, without whiskey 
and the other extra expense which has been injudi- 
ciously attached to the harvesting of small grain. 
Beans are also threshed with but little labour, are 
in demand for exportation, and sell quite as high as 
wheat. ‘They may be drilled in rows; or, if it be 
found better, dropped in clusters, by the very cheap 
drill invented by Mr. Bordley.* This sag be soon 
made by any farmer who knows how to use the 
tools commonly kept on a farm. A leather bottom 
to the seed hopper, like that used for the American 
drill plough, would be a great improvement to it. 

I consider the arrangement of my mixed crop of 
maize and beans much better than any other that 
has been practised by me. ‘I'wo hundred bushels 
of shelled corn to the acre, (rating only the soil al- 
lotted for the growth of it,) seems no more than 
should be expected; provided the manuring be suf- 
ficient, the cultivation good, and the yellow or white 
gourd seed corns planted. If the small early flinty 
corn be grown, the quantity will be considerably 
less. ‘This will, however, greatly depend on the 
arrangement of the plants. They are much less 
than the larger corns, also more productive in ear 


Shoots; consequently, that arrangement will be best 


which is most favourable to the introduction of the 
greatest number of plants, without manifest injury 
to the perfection of the ears. Much may also be 
done towards increasing the product of these small 
early corns, by a judicious selection of the seed. 
Especial care, however, should be taken in doing 
this, to preserve, and, when practicable, to increase 
its property of ripening early. 

It appears the product of the corn plant alone 
was increased by this mixed cropping, for when the 
ground allotted for the beans was estimated, they 
pone only thirty bushels to the acre. The same 

appens when potatoes or barley are grown pro- 
perly between the rows of corn. If either be suf- 
fered to stand too close to the maize, the product of 
the latter is greatly injured. I have seen the ears 
on a row ef corn very much injured by being plant- 
ed not closer than within twelve inches of the out- 
side row of a potatoe patch, although neither of the 
plants wes ridged up, and the remainder of the corn 
patch was good. 

I have often seen buckwheat sown among maize, 
but never without manifest injury to the latter, until 
after my removal to Philipsburg. Here I have ob- 
served both productive when grown in this.way,; 
also followed by luxuriant spring wheat. The vo- 
lunteer buckwheat plants were generally destroyed 
by the frosts which happen in the early part of the 
spring. ‘The corn was an early variety, and dung- 
ed in the hill, planted at right angles from five to 
six feet asunder. It may have escaped injury from 
the early and rapid growth of the plants. The ga- 
thering of the crops, however, is complex, and the 
system of cropping rather severe. 

Some farmers, in that part of New Jersey where 
sand greatly prevails, say, that by planting pom- 
pions among corn, the crop is pc benefited by 





* For a description of this drill, see his book on Hus- 
bandry. 





shade. If this should happen, when maize is plant- 
ed at right angles of about five feet, it certainly 
cannot take place when it stands sufficiently close 
to produce a full crop. In all cases observed by 
me, the pompion not only injured the maize greatly 
by its extensive shade, but also from putting a stop 
to the cultivation of it far too soon, by the running 
of the vines. 

Beans, with long running vines, are often planted 
among corn. These entwine closely round the 
maize. ‘This, together with the extensive shade 
crs by their leaves, greatly diminishes the pro 

uct. 

Where the potatoe will readily sell for table use, 
it is the most profitable plant to form a mixed crop 
with maize. If only a tolerably productive variety 
be planted, the crop ought to produce at least three 
hundred bushels to the acre, rating half the soil, or 
the ground allotted for the growth of this plant. 

But the cultivator oughtnot to forget, that to ob- 
tain this product, also two hundred bushels of maize 
from two acres of land, the plants will require suffi 
cient food: consequently, the ground must be well 
manured, and trench ploughed eight or nine inches 
deep. The potatoe sets should be planted immedi 
ately after the first cultivation of the maize; especial 
ly in high latitudes, where the former is often greatly 
injured by frost, merely trom planting it at or about 
the time it should be planted in warmer climates. 
The time of planting, however, often depends quite 
as much, or perhaps more, on whether the potatoe 
perfects its fruit early or late. If the seasons be 
equally moist, the later the potatoe is planted the 
better, provided it be not injured by frost. Still the 
cultivator should recollect, that the injury done by 
the too intense heat of the sun, is not so destruc- 
tive as an early or unexpected frost. Likewise, 
that it often happens that the early planted potatoes 
are especially favoured by the seasons, and more 
productive than the late, even when the latter has 
suffered no injury from frost. Also, that the shade 
formed by the corn plant will greatly defend the 
potatoes from the injurious effects of the sun. 


(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 


MANURES. 


Of the Preservation and Application of Manures of 
Animal and Vegetable Origin. 

In practice, the great mass of manures procured 
by the cultivator are a mixture of animal and vege- 
table matters, and the great source of supply is the 
farm or stable-yard. nas the excrementitious mat- 
ter of horses, cattle, swine, and poultry, is mixed 
with straw, haulm, chaff, and various kinds of litter. 
To what degree should this be fermented before it 
is applied to the soil? And how can it best be pre- 
served when not immediately wanted? 

A slight incipient fermentation is undoubtedly of 
use in the dunghill; for, by means of it a disposition 
is brought on in the woody fibre to decay and dis- 
solve, when it is carried to the land, or ploughed in- 
to the soil, and woody fibre is always in great ex- 
cess in the refuse of the farm. ‘Too great a degree 
of fermentation is, however, very prejudicial to the 
composite manure in the dunghill; it is better that 
there should be no fermentation at all before the 
manure is used, than that it should be carried too 
far. The excess of fermentation tends to the des- 
truction and dissipation of the most useful part of 
the manure; and the ultimate results of this process 
are like those of combustion. It isa common practice 
amongst farmers to suffer the farm-yard dung to fer- 
ment till the fibrous texture of the vegetable matter 
is entirely broken down; and til] the manure becomes 
perfectly cold, and so soft as to be easily cut by the 
spade. Independent of the general theoretical views 
unfavourable to this practice. founded upon the na- 
ture and composition of vegetable substances, there 
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are many arguments and facts which shew that it is 
prejudicial to the interests of the farmer. 

During the violent fermentation which is necessa- 
ry for reducing farm-yard manure to the state tn 
which it is called short muck, not only a large quan- 
tity of fluid, but likewise of gaseous matter is lost; 
so much so, that the dung is reduced one-half, or 
two-thirds in weight; and the principal elastic mat- 
ter disengaged, is carbonic acid with some ammo 
nia; and both these, jf retained by the moisture in 
the soil, 4s has been stated before, are capable of be- 
coming an useful nourishment of plants. 

In October, 1808, Sir H. Davy ‘filled a large re- 
tort capable of containing three pints of water, with 
some hot fermenting manure, consisting principally 
of the litter and dung of cattle; he adapted a small 
receiver to the retort, and connected the whole with 
a mercurialpneumatic apparatus, so as to collect the 
condensible and elastic fluids which might rise from 
the dung. ‘The receiver soon became lined with 
dew, and drops began in a few hours to trickle down 
the sides of it. Elastic fluid likewise was generated; 
in three days thirty five cubical inches had been 
formed, which, when analysed, were found to con- 
tain twenty-one cubical inches of carbonic acid, the 
remainder was hydrocarbonate mixed with some 
azote, probably no more than existed in the common 
air in the receiver. The fluid matter collected in 
the receiver at the same time amounted to nearly 
half an ounce. It had a saline taste, and a disagree- 
able smell, and contained some acetate and carbo- 
nate of ammonia. Finding such products given off 
from fermenting litter, he introduced the beak of 
another retort, filled with similar dung, very hot at 
the time, in the soil amongst the roots of some grass 
in the border of a garden, in less than a week a 
very distinct effect was produced on the grass; upon 
the spot exposed to the influence of the matter dis- 
engaged in fermentation, it grew with much more 
luxuriance than the grass in any other part of the 
garden. Besides the dissipation of gaseous matter, 
when fermentation is pushed to the extreme, there is 
another disadvantage in the loss of heat, which, if 
excited in the soil, is useful in promoting the germ- 
ination of the seed, and in assisting the plant in the 
first stage of its growth, when it is most feeble and 
most liable to disease: and the fermentation of ma- 
uure in the soil must be particularly favourable to 
the wheat crop in preserving a genial temperature 
beneath the surface late in autumn, and during win- 
ter. Again, it is a general principle in chemistry, 
that in all cases of decomposition, substances com- 
bine much more readily at the moment of their dis- 
engagement, than after they have been perfectly 
formed. And in fermentation beneath the soil, the 
fluid matter produced is applied instantly, even 
whilst it is warm,to the organs of the plant, and 
consequently is more likely to be efficient, than in 
manure that has gone through the process; and of 
which all the principles have entered into new cow- 
binations. . 

There are reasons sufficiently strong, Grisen- 
thwaite observes, to discourage the practice of al- 
lowing dung-heaps to ferment, and rot without in- 
terruption. It appears that public opinion has slow- 
ly adopted the decisions of chemical reasoning, and 
p Vang. 9 as they are called, have been formed with 
a view to save what was before lost; a stratum of 
mould, sustaining the heap, being placed to receive 
the fluid parts, and a covering of mould being ap- 
plied to prevent the dissipation of the zrial, or gase 
ous products. These purposes and contrivances, 
unfortunately, like many of the other operations of 
busbandry, were not directed by scientific knowledge. 
To cover is so commonly believed to confine, that 
there is no wonder that the practical cultivator 
adopted it in this instance from such a consider- 
ation. But it is in vain; the elasticity of the gases 
generated, is such as no ger whatever could 
possibly confine. If it were perfectly compact, it 





could only preserve as much carbonic acid as is 
equal to the volume, or bulk of air within it, a quan- 
tity too inconsiderable to be regarded. could it even 
be saved; but every particle of it must be disen- 
gaged, and lost, when the covering is removed. 

In the writings of scientific agriculturists, a great 
mass of facts may be found in favour of the applica 
tion of farm-yard dung in a recent state. A. Young, 
in the Essay on Manures, already quoted, adduces a 
number of excellent authorities in support of the 
plan. Many, who doubted, have been lately con- 
vinced; and perhaps there is no subject of investiga- 
tion in which there is such a union of theoretical 
and practical evidence. Within the last seven years 
Coke has entirely given up the system formerly 
adopted on his farm, of applying fermented dung; 
and his crops have been since as good as they ever 
were, and his manure goes nearly twice as far. A 
great objection against slightly fermented dung is, 
thet weeds spring up more luxuriantly where it is 
applied. {f there are seeds carried out in the dung, 
they certainly will germinate; but it is seldom that 
this can be the case to any extent; and if the land 
is not cleansed of weeds, any kind of manure, fer 
mented or unfermented, will occasion their rapid 
growth. If slightly fermented farm-yard dung is 
used as a top-dressing for pastures, the long straws 
and unfermented vegetable matter remaining on the 
surface should be removed as soon as the grass be 
gins to rise vigorously, by raking, and carried back 
to the dunghill: in this case no manure will be lost, 
and the husbandry will be at once clean and econo- 
mical. In cases when farm-yard dung cannot be 
immediately applied to crops, the destructive fer- 
mentation of it should be prevented as much as pos 
sible: the principles on which this may be effected 
have been already alluded to. The suriace should 
be defended as much as possible from the oxygen of 
the atmosphere; a compact marl, or tenacious clay, 
offers the best protection against the air; and before 
the dung is covered over, or, as it were, sealed up, 
it should be dried as much as possible. If the dung 
is found at any time to heat strongly, it should be 
turned over, and cooled by exposure to air. 

Watering dunghills is sometimes recommended 
for checking the progress of fermentation; but this 
practice is inconsistent with just chemical views. It 
may cool the dung fora short time; but moisture, 
as before stated, is a principal agent in all processes 
of decomposition. Dry fibrous matter will never 
ferment. Water is as necessary as air to the pro- 
cess; and to supply it to a dung, 1s to sup- 
ply an agent which will hasten its decay. In all ca- 
ses when dung is fermenting, there are simple tests 
by which the rapidity of the process, and conse- 

uently the injury done, may be discovered. If a 
thermometer, plunged into the dung, does not rise 
to above one hundred degrees of Fahrenheit, there 
is little danger of much eriform matter flying off 
if the temperature-is higher, the dung should be 
immediately spread abroad. When a piece of pa- 
per, moistened in muriatic acid, held over the steains 
arising from a dung-hill, gives dense fumes, it is a 
certain test that the decomposition is going too far, 
for this indicates that volatile alkali is disengaged. 

When dung is to be preserved for any time, the si 
tuation in which it is kept is of importance. It 
should, if possible, be defended from the sun. To 
preserve it under sheds would be of great use; or to 
make the site of a dung-hill on the north side of a 
wall. The floor on which the dung is heaped, should, 
if possible, be paved with flat stones; and there 
should be a little inclination from each side towards 
the centre, in which there should be drains connect- 
ed with a small well, furnished with a pump, by 
which any fluid matter may be collected for the use 
of the land. It too often happens that a dense muci- 
laginous snd excavative fluid is suffered to drain 
away from the dung-bill, so as to be entirely lost 
to the farm. 


Street and road dung and the sweepings of houses, 
may be all regarded as composite masiures; the con- 
stitution of them is necessarily various, as they are 
derived from a number of different substances. 
These manures are usually applied in a proper man- 
ner, without being fermented. ; 
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CULTIVATION OF TEA IN CHINA. 

The Tea districts of China extend from the 27th 
tothe 3ist degree of latitude. According to the 
missionaries, it thrives in the more northern provin- 
ces; und from Kempfer it appears to be cultivated 
in Japan as far northas lat. 45°. It seems, accord 
ing to Dr. Abel’s observation, to succeed best on the 
sides of mountains, where there can be but little ac- 
cumulation of vegetable mould. The soils from 
which he collected the best specimens consisted 
chiefly of sandstone, schistus, or granite. The land 
forming the Uape of Good Hope consisting of the 
same rocks, and its geographical position corres- 
ponding to that of the tea districts of China, Dr. 
Abel considers it might be grown there, if desira- 
tle, to such an extent as to supersede the necessity 
of procuring it from China. It grows well in St 
Helena and Rio Janeiro, and will grow any where 
in a meagre soil and moderate temperature. 

The culture of the tea plant in China has been 
given by various authors. It is raised from seeds 
sown where the plants are to remain. Three or 
more are dropped into a hole four or five inches deep; 
these come up without further trouble, and require 
little culture, except that of removing weeds, till the 
plants are three years old. The more careful stir 
the soil, and some manure it; but the latter practice 
is seldom adopted. The third year the leaves are 
gathered, at three successive gatherings, in Februa- 
ry, April and June, and so on till the bushes become 
stinted or tardy in their growth, which generally hap- 
pens in from six to ten years. They are then cut tn 
to encourage the production of fresh shoots. 

The gathering of the leaves is performed with 
care and selection. ‘The leaves are plucked off one 
by one; at the first gathering only the unexpanded 
andtender are taken; at the second those that are 
full grown; and at the third the coarsest. The first 
forms what is called in Europe imperial tea; but as 
to the other names by which tea is known, the Chi- 
nese know nothing; and the compounds and names 
are supposed to be made and given by the mer- 
chants at Canton, who, from the great number of 
varieties brought to them, have an ample opportu 
nity of doing so. These varieties, though nu mer- 
ous, and some of them very different, are yet not 
more so than the different varieties of the grape; they 
are now generally considered as belonging to one 
species, the thea bohea, now camelia bohea of bota- 
nists. Formerly it was thought that green tea was 
gathered exclusively from thea viridis; but that is 
now doubtful, though it is certain there is what is 
called the green tea district, and the black tea dis- 
trict; and the varieties grown in the one district dif- 
fer from those grown in the other. Dr. Abel was 
unable to satisfy himself as to there being two spe 
cies or one; but thinks there are two species. He 
was told by competent persons that either of the 
two plants will afford the black or green tea of the 
shops, but that the broad thin-leaved. plant (C. vi 
ridis) is preferred for making the green tea. 

The tea leaves being gathered, are cured in houses 
which contain from five to ten or twenty smali fur- 
naces, about three feet high, each having at the top 
a larze flat iron pan. There is also a long low table 
covered with mats, on which the leaves are laid, and 
rolied by workmen, who sit round it: the iron pan 
being heated to a certain degree by a little fire made 
in the furnace underneath, a few pounds of the fresh- 





gathered leaves are put upon the pan; the fresh and 
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juicy leaves crack when they touch the pan, and it 
is the business of the operator to shift them as quick 
as possible with his bare hands, till they become too 
hot to be easily endured. At this instant he takes off 
the leaves with a kind of shovel resembling a fan, and 

ours them on the mats before the rollers, who, ta- 

ing sinall quantities at a time, roll them in the palm 
of their hands,in one direction, while others are 
fanning them, that they may cool the more speedi- 
ly, and retain their curl the longer. This process is 
repeated two or three times, or oftener, before the 
tea is put into the stores, in order that all the meis- 
ture of the leaves may be thoroughly dissipated, and 
their curl more completely preserved. On every re- 
petition the pan is less heated, and the operation per- 
formed more slowly and cautiously. The tea is 
then separated into the different kinds, and deposit- 
ed in the store for domestic use or exportation. 

The different sorts of black and green are not 
merely from soil, situation, and age of the leaf; but 
after winnowing the tea, they are taken up in suc- 
cession as the leaves fall. those nearest the machine, 
being the heaviest,is the gunpowder tea; the light 
dust the worst, being chiefly used by the lower class- 
es. That which is brought down to Canton under- 

oes there a second roasting, winnowing, packing, 
ke., and many hundred women are employed jor 
these purposes. 

As more select sorts of tea, the blossoms of the ca- 
mellia sasanque appear to be collected, as they are 
brought over land to Russia, and sold by Chinese and 
Armenians in Moscow ata great price. The buds also 
appewr to be gathered in some cases. By far the 
strongest tea which Dr. Abel tasted in China, was 
that called Yu-tien, used on occasions of ceremony. 
It scarcely coloured the water, and on examinatipn 
was found to consist of the half expanded leaves of 
the plant. 

As substitutes for tea used by the Chinese may be 
mentioned a species of moss common to the meun- 
tains of Shan-tung; an infusion of ferns of different 
sorts, and Dr. Abel thinks the leaves of the com- 
mon camellia and oil camellia may be added. Du 
Halde observes, that all the plants called tea by the 
Chinese, are not to be considered as the true tea 
plant; and Kempfer asserts that in Japan a species 
of camellia as well as the olea fragrans,is used to 


give it a bigh flavour. [Loudon’s Encye. of Agr. 





PEACH TREES. 

Mr. Sumner, Westchester, July 31, 1827. 

As the season for budding has now arrived, I wish 
to invite the attention of nurserymen, and others 
who are curious in propagating choice fruits, to the 
ingenious method devised by David ‘Townsend, Esq. 
of this place, for prolonging the life of the peach 
tree. Your readers will find a brief notice of Mr. 
"Townsend’s method in the present volume of the 
Farmer, pages 38-9. Since that notice was writ- 
ten, two years more of experience have tended 
to confirm the belief that it will prove to be a va- 
luable discovery. ‘The trees are thrifty and healthy, 
and bear fruit remarkably well. As the process is 
simple, and attended with little or no trouble, I hope 
the experiment will be repeated in various parts of 
the country, and the result in due time made known 
A sanguine belief in its eligibility, is my induce- 
ment for troubling you with this hasty paragraph. 

Very respectfully, W.D. 








——_—_——_—_—_————— 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 








(From the Ohio Scioto Gazette.) 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 
We have the pleasure of presenting to our read- 
ers to-day, the subjoined correspondence between 
the committee, appointed at a public meeting here, 





directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Com- 
pany. From this correspondence it will be seen, 
that the board has given the committee the most 
encouraging and flattering assurance of their inten- 
tion to extend this great commercial avenue to the 
ocean, westward, so soon as it shall have been com- 
pleted to the Ohio river. and its utility shall have 
been fairly and practically tested. Viewing as we 
do, the projection of this splendid scheme of Inter- 
nal improvement, as being of the highest conse- 
quence to the people of the west, as well as to the 
public spirited and enterprizing citizens of the city 
of Baltimore, we shall hail its extension west of the 
Ohio river, as constituting one of the most impor- 
tant and highly interesting epochs, in the history of 
our state. The fact would seem almost incredible, 
and yet it is nevertheless true, that a single city, 
and that city but very little older than the indepen- 
dence of our country, should from the enterprize and 
resources of her own citizens have projected a pub- 
lic work of the character and magnitude of the one 
under consideration; a work which is destined, at 
no very remote period, to effect one of the most as- 
tonishing revolutions in the whole commercial rela- 
tions of this vast country which has ever occurred 
in it, and which will change the whole trade of the 
great valley of the Ohio, and a large proportion of 
that of the mighty Mississippi itself, into this new 
channel of intercommunication—a work which we 
will venture to say, for its cost, its splendour, and 
its great public usefulness, would confer immortal 
and imperishable renown, as a national monument, 
upon a prince reigning over the oldest and most 
powerful empire in Christendom. Such examples 
of bold enterprize aud prudent forecast in our citi- 
zens, offer perhaps, the soundest and most practical 
commentary upor the genius, the wisdom and free- 
dom of our political institutions, and afford the 
strongest proof of the moral advancement, the pub- 
lic enterprize, and the fleurishing eondition of our 
happy @-untry. We ask our brother editors of the 
wesi, who are equally interested with us in promo- 
ting this great national project, to lay this corres- 
pondence before their readers, 


To the President and Directors of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail Way. 

GenTLeMen,—We, the undersigned, have been 
appointed a committee, by a meeting of the citizens 
of Chilicothe and its vicinity, to correspond with 
you in relation to the great and patriotic public 
work, which has been projected in your state, and 
which, from the manifestations already displayed, 
will be speedily conducted on issue.— 
We refer to the Rail Way which you contemplate 
erecting from the city of Baltimore to some point on 
the Ohio river. 

In conformity to the objects with which this com- 
mittee was raised, and in accordance, too, with our 
honest views as individuals, separate and apart from 
all motives of interest, we address you upon the 
subject. We do not wish to be understood, in ma- 
king the foregoing remark, that we as individuals, or 
that those whose interests it becomes our duty to re- 
present, have -no direct interest in the extension of 
the contemplated work, we krfow full well, that our 
interests would be most ensentially advanced by the 
continuation of this laudable and highly national 
scheme. Whilst we bail the prosecution of the work 
as forming a most important era in the commervial 
history of our state, and indeed of the Union; whilst 
we will be proud tu view it as an evidence of the 
intelligence, publie spirit and enterprize of a por- 
tion of our own common country, and as a powerful 
bond of union, in a political point of view, between 
the Atlantic, and trans-mountain interests of the 
United States—forming, as it will do, a safe, conve 
nient and expeditious medium of communication 
for all the various objects for which such a eommu- 
nication can be regarded as useful, and in a pecuni- 


on the 2d ultimo, and the president of the board of 
ary point of view, as it relates to our own interests— 
we esteem it as an object of vital importance, inas- 
much as it will become an outlet for the surplus 
—. of one of the most extensive districts of 
ertile country in the United States,-or perhaps in 
the world, which has been heretofore so circum- 
scribed in its operations by its isolated situation, that 
its energies have never been developed and brought 
into operation. But whilst all these advantages will 
confessedly result, in some degree, to us, from this 
contemplated improvement, admitting it to termi- 
nate at the Ohio river, yet it would be found to con- 
tribute to the interest of those whose capital is em- 
ployed in the scheme, as well as to our own, to ex 

tend the work to some point on the Great Miami 
valley; and, with a view to its ultimate prosecution, 
still farther, as the wealth and population of the 
country shall justify the measure. 

It is more particularly the business of the com 
mittee at this time, to endeavour toidentify the com 
mercial interests of the Baltimore and Ohio Rai! 
Road Company with those of the state of Ohio, in 
this truly interesting and splendid enterprize, and 
with a view to this object, you will permit us to pre 
sent to you some of the facts chick have operated 
upon our minds in forming our conclusions on this 
momentous subject. 

It will be remembered by you, that the state of 
Ohio, perhaps one of the most fertile in the world, 
in proportion to its geographical limits, is inter 
sected, in part, by three rivers running from north 
to south, and a into the Ohio. The Big Mi- 
ami passes through its western boundary, the Scio- 
to through its centre, and the Muskingum through 
that part of it, lying between the Scioto and its eas- 
tern boundary—it being bounded on the south and 
east by the Ohio. 

The Legislature of the state has taken measures 
to construct a canal down the Miami, from Dayton 
to Cincinnati, as well as from Cleaveland on lake 
Erie, to Portsmouth, at the mouth of the Scioto, and 
the Muskingum, can be rendered navigable at a 
small expense. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, 
in the event of its being extended to the great val- 
ley of the Miami, will cross the Ohiv Canal, and 
reach as far as the canal intersecting the country 
from Dayton to Cincinnati, and its route will ap- 
proach very near to the mouth of the Muskingum. 

The relative situation of this Rail Road, with 
these outlets of the commerce of our country, will 
be such, in our judgment, as to secure to it much 
the largest proportion of the commerce of the state 
of Ohio, at all seasons of the year; and more parti- 
cularly, during that season when the passage of 
steam-boats on the Ohio will be obstructed, in con- 
sequence of low water, as well as during that por- 
tion of it when the navigation on the northern route 
will be impeded by ice, so that in this grand scheme, 
may be concentrated all the subordinate means 
which the enterprise of the state of Ohio may here- 
after adopt, for extending her commerce. We wish 
to impress upon your minds the importance of the 
consideration just urged, to the interest of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Rail Road Company; with which ob- 
ject, permit us to suggest some other views connect 
ed with this subject. ‘The country, or a considera- 
ble portion of it, through which the contemplated 
rail way will pass from Baltimore to the Ohio, is 
mountainous and barren, and therefore capable of 
furnishing, comparatively, a small surplus for the 
Baltimore market; suppose then, the road termi- 
nates at the Ohio, under the state of things which 
will, in all probability exist, in a few years, what 
assurance can Baltimore have of profiting by the 
ecommerce of Ohio, or any of the country west or 
south of Ohio? 

Our own canals will convey our products to the 
Ohio river on the one hand, and to lake Erie on the 





other; and although there are objections to both 
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those routes to market, yet we shall be compelled to 
adopt them in preference to encountering the ne- 
cessary land carriage over bad, roads which is to 
bring us to the point on the Ohio river where your 
rail way terminates. If the produce of Ohio should 
be compelled to enter the Ohio river at the mouth 
of the Scioto, and at the mouth of the Miami, what 
assurance has the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
Company, that this road will continue to be the route 
for its transportation? Suppose Virginia should pro- 
secute her schemes of connecting the waters of the 
Chesapeake bay with those of the west, by canals 
or rail ways from Richmond to Point Pleasant, at 
the mouth of the Great Kenhawa; why would not 
all the produce which might be embarked on the 
Ohio river take that destination, instead of pursuing 
its course up a difficult and tedious river navigation 
to get to the Baltimore rail way; more particularly 
as the Virginia route would be greatly short of the 
one under contemplation? 

In this point of view, it becomes important to your 
interests, first, to strike the Ohio river at as lowa 

oint as possible, and secondly, if the trade of Ohio, 
Kentucky and Indiana, be considered important to 
the success of this great undertaking, that you 
should extend it into the interior of the country, so 
as to make it our interest not to enter the Ohio river 
with any of the products of the country between 
the point at which the rail way will cross it and its 
proposed, termination—the Miami valley. Once 
secure to yourselves this trade, which in a short 
time, of itself, will indemnify you for the expense of 
the road, and it becomes a permanent source of pro- 
fit, of which you could not be deprived by any com- 

etitor: but in the event of your terminating the 
road at the Ohio, New York will compete with you, 
and you may find to the interest of your road a still 
more formidable competitor in some future work 
which Virginia has it in contemplation to establish, 
as we think she has manifested, by restricting you in 
relation to the termination of your road. We be. 
lieve that if the Baltimore rail road be extended to 
the valley of the Miami, the obstacles to the navi 
gation of that part of the Ohio river between Cin 
cinnati and the mouth of the Little Kenhawa, will 
drive a very large proportion of the trade of the ri 
ver to the rail road; and we believe, also, that the 
trade which must take the canal, and pass over the 
lake through the New York canal to that city, in the 
event of your road terminating at the Ohio river, 
will take the other destination and be transported to 
Baltimore, if the-facility of the rail way could be 
obtained. The present advantages which would re- 
sult to Baltimore from becoming at ofice the mart 
of our surplus products, increased as they would be 
by a knowledge of the fact, that we should have an 
easy, cheap and expeditious means of transporting 
them to a good market, would be almost beyond cal- 
culation. But when we look forward to the state of 
things which would in a few years be produced here 
by this rail way, and the auxiliary improvements to 
which that would give rise, we are perfectly at a loss 
for data upon which to make any thing like a ration- 
al calculation. 

We may, however, we think, hazard the opinion, 
that if this rail way be continued through Ohio, ope- 
rating as it will upon an area of many millions of 
square miles, of as fertile soil as perhaps the world 
can furnish, and covered by a population of four 
millions of people, whose surplus products it will 
control, the effect of its operation, as connected with 
this state alone, will be to double the wealth and po- 

tion of the city of Baltimore in twenty years, 

ides contributing greatly to the aggrandizement 
and wealth of the individuals embarked in the en- 
terprize. The foregoing are a few of a long cata- 
logue of considerations which might be urged in fa- 
vor of the extension of this truly great, laudable and 
national enterprise which, whilet it is calculated to 
immortalize its projectors, will place the national 





character of the state of Maryland upon proudly 


re-eminent grounds, and confer upon the city of 
altimore commercial advantages enabling it to 
compete with the great emporium of the United 


States. 

If our anticipations, which we think are based 
upon rational data, approaching very nearly to 
mathematical demonstration, are to be only half re- 
alized, it would unquestionably be to the interest of 
the company to extend the work in accordance with 
the views of the meeting whose interests we repre- 
sent. Permit us to present some views, by way of 
drawing your attention to the subject, as it regards 
the difficulties which would have to be encountered, 
and the expense incurred in the prosecution of the 
work. The surface over which this road would 
pass, is perhaps surpassed by no district of the same 
extent in the world, for the prosecution of a work of 
this kind. It is comparatively level, and obstructed 
by very few rivers or water courses of any kind,— 
forming obstacles to the completion of the road, 
upon the easiest and most economical terms. 

In relation to ‘the surface over which the road 
would pass, we presume there would be no difficul- 
ty. The country between the Ohio and the valley 
of the Miami, will furnish, in great abundance, and 
of good quality, the materials necessary for the con- 
struction of the rail way. From the Ohio river to 
the valley of the Scioto, are found inexhaustible 
beds of stone coal, and we doubt not but further 
researches will develope the fact, that coal exists be- 
tween the Scioto valley and the valley of the Miami, 
and also between the Miami and the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. Stone and gravel of the best qualities for 
all the purposes of the rail way, will be found on the 
route over which the road will pass, and iron from the 
furnaces of Ohio and Kentucky, can be obtained for 
the structure of it on advantageous terms. ‘The fer- 
tility of the soil, and consequent abundance of all 
the necessaries of life are such, that the expense of 
sustaining the labourers necessary to construct the 
work, would in all probability be less than in almost 
any other part of the world. The existence of the 
facilities which we have glanced at in a very sum- 
mary way, we think is sufficient to establish the fact, 
that the road can be constructed at the least practi- 
cable expense; and we are perfectly certain, that 
upon a full and thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject, you will agree with us in opinion that the ex- 
tension of the road will contribute most essentially 
to the pecuniary interests of the capitalists embarked 
in the enterprise. Should this be your determina- 
tion, any information which this committee may be 
able to communigate upon the subject will be 
promptly transmitted to you, upon your wishes being 
made known to them. 

Respectfully yours, 
WM. CREIGHTON, Jr. 
DUNCAN McARTHUR, 
JOSEPH SILL, 
NATHANIEL SAWYIER, 
ISAAC CURD, 
J. T. WORTHINGTON. 


Office of the Baltigore and Ohio Rail Road Com- 
pany, June 30th, 1827. 


GenxtTLemeNn,— Your communication under date of 
the 14th inst. addressed to the president and direct- 
ors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company, 
is received and has been submitted to the board. 

The deep and lively interest so generally manifest- 
ed by our brethren of the west towards the under- 
taking in which we are embarked, and the expres- 
sion of approbation and good will which is displayed 
in relation to it, throughout all parts of our country, 
cannot fail to inspire us with increased ardour in 
ithe pursuit of the important object,and a firmer 
confidence in its early and complete success. Only 
a few months have yet elapsed since we first began 





to collect information for the purpose of ascertaining 
the cticability of constructing a rail road from 
the city of Baltimore to some eligible point on the 
Ohio river: the necessary acts of incorporation have, 
during this short period, been passed; the company 
have been duly organized, and an extensive mass of 
highly valuable facts obtained. The directors are 
sensible of the magnitude of the work in which they 
are about to engage, and fully aware that great la- 
bour and perseverance will be required to carry it 
through; yet they perceive no reason to doubt of its 
practicability, with a judicious application of the 
means to be employed. They; cies, deem it 
necessary, previous to taking any important step, to 
use all the means in their power to procure such ad- 
ditional information as, with that already in their 
possession, will enable them to decide with safety 
upon the course they should pursue in regard to the 
location of the route and the application of the 
moving power upon it—these being almost the only 
points upon which the board now feel a deficiency 
of intelligence. 

By reference to a report lately received from a 
committee — to examine the rail roads in 

ration in the states of Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts, a copy whereof I enclose, you will perceive 
that measures are about to be taken to gain this in- 
formation with as little delay as possible, and we 
confidently hope we shall in a few months, be in a 
situation to make a safe and successful commence- 
ment of the enterprise. Our charter, a copy of 
which I also enclose, requires that the first efforts of 
the company be directed to the construction of the 
proposed road, from Baltimore to a point on the east 
bank of the Obio river. 

The company being restricted by the state of 
Virginia from passing below the mouth of the Little 
Kenhawa, and the legislature of Pennsylvania not 
lmving granted a passage through that state, our 
choice of a course for the road is consequently lim- 
ited. It will he extremely importaat both to this 
company, and to the immense district of country di- 
rectly iuterested in the enterprise, that a spot where 
we shali intersect the Ohio river, should ve selected 
which will afford the greatest advantage as a depot 
for the trade of the west, and that it be also ata 
suitable place, whence the road may hereafter be 
most beneficially extended It is the earnest desire 
of the company to ascertain this point, and to a 
proach it with their road as near as the localities of 
the country will permit. We are highly gratified 
to perceive the zeal which our brethren of Ohio have 
manifested to promote the continuation of the road, 
and when the work shall have been completed to 
the Ohio river, as originally contemplated, the com- 
pany indulge in the gratitying hope that the supe- 
rior advantages of this mode of intercommunica- 
tion, between distant inland countries will be so ful- 
ly established as to authorise the extension of the 
route far beyond its present proposed termination, 
and there cau be no doubt, should this anticipation 
be realized, that the citizens of Baltimore will most 
readily co-operate with their western friends, in con- 
tinuing the road to the utmost point to which its 
usefulness can be carried. 

The government of the United States, justly ap- 
preciating the importance of the contemplated im- 

rovement, have extended to this company a most 
liberal and nw patronage, and have rendered 
to us much valuable aid by furnishing several topo- 
graphical engineers with their respective brigades, 
to assist in making the necessary preliminary sur- 
veys. These officers are on the point of commen- 
cing their examinations, and we hope by the time 
our other arrangements will have mae completed 
we shall have gained a sufficient stock of informa- 
tion, to enable us safely to begin the execution of 
the work, and to pursue it to an early and judicious 
completion. I shall at all times be grat fied to re- 
ceive any information from you, which you may 
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deem of sufficient importance to communicate, and 
in the mean time, permit me to assure you of my 
sincere and respectful esteem and regard, 
P. E. THOMAS, President. 
Ws. Creicutoy, Jr. )} 
Duncan McAaruovr, 
Josern SILt, 
NaTuHAniet SawYikEr, 
Isaac Curp, 
James IT. WorTHINGTON, 


Committee. 


Tue xinp or Wire WHICH EVERY MAN OF SENSE 
cs WOULD PREFER. 


“I'd have her reason all her passions sway, 

Easy in company—in private gay; 

Coy to a fop, to the deserving free— 

Still constant to herself, and true to me: 

I'd have the expression of her thoughts be such, 
She should not seem reserved, nor talk too much; 
Her conduct regular —her mirth refined— 

Civil to strangers—to her neighbours kind.” 








—_—— 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





TO MAKE A GOOD WIFE UNHAPPY. 


We apprehend there are many husbands who 
will read the following with a blush. 

See her as seldom as possible. If she is warm 
hearted and cheerful in temper; or if, after days or 
weeks’ absence, she meets you with a smiling face, 
and in an affectionate manner be sure to look cold- 
ly upon her, and answer her with monosyllables. Ii 
she torce back her tears, and is resolved to look 
cheerful, sit down and gape in her presence till she 
is fully convinced of your indifference. Never think 
you have any thing to do to make —_ happy; but 
that her happiness is to flow fro tifying your 
caprices. and when she has done al] a woman can 
do, be sure you do not appear gratified. Never 
take an interest in any of her pursuits; and, if she 
asks your advice, make her feel that she is trouble- 
some and impertinent. - If she attempts to rally you 
good humouredly, on any of your peculiarities, 
never join in the laugh, but frown her into silence. 
If she has faults, (which, without doubt she wil! 
have, and perhaps may be ignorant of,) never at- 
tempt with kindness to correct them, but continual- 
ly obtrude upon her ears, “what a good wife Mr, 

mith has.” “How happy Mr. Smith is.with his 
wife.” “That any man would be happy with such 
a wife.” In company never seem to know you have 
a wife; treat all her remarks with indifference, and 
be very affable and complacent to every other lady. 
If you follow these directions, vou may be certain 
of an obedient, and a—heart-broken wife. 

[M. York Mirror. 





THE GOOD HUSBAND. 


The good husband is one, who, wedded not by 
interest but by choice, is constant as well from in- 
clination as from principle. He treats his wife with 
delicacy as a woman; with tenderness as a friend. 
He attributes her follies to her weakness, her im- 
prudence to her inadvertency; he passes them over 
with good nature, and pardons them with indul 
gence. All his care and industry are employed for 
her welfare; all his strength and powers are exert- 
ed for her support and protection. He is more 
anxious to preserve his own character and reputa- 
tion, because hers is blended with it. { Album. 





On tHe Mistaess CicELY—a PATTERN AND EXAM- 
PLE OF HOUSEKEEPEKS. 
She was a woman peerless in her station, 
With household virtues wedded to her name; 
Spotless in linen, grass-bleached in her fame, 
And pure, and clear-starched in her reputation. 
Hence, in my castle of imagination, 
She bides furever-more the dainty dame, 
To keep all airy draperies from shame, 
And all dream-furniture in preservation. 
There walketh she with keys quite silver bright, 
In perfect hose, and shves of seemly black, 
Apron and stomacher of lily white;— 
And decent order follows in her track; 
The burnish’d plate glows lustrous in ber sight, 
And glossy floors and tables shine her back! 


-} Mr. SKINNER, 





SPOATING OLIO. 





GODULPHIN ARABIAN, 


(The communication signed “ Mellish,” covered 
by the following letter, was published in the present 
volume of the Am. Farmer, No. 17, p. 134, dated 
July 13—but this letter contains additional particu- 
lars and inquiries, which induce us to publish it.} 


Hlick’s Ford, Va., Aug. 3, 1827. 

Although [ am not on your subscription list, yet 
I have procured all the volumes «f your valuable 
paper. ‘The enclosed, which | lately published in 
the Petersburg paper, was received from a gentle- 
gan of the first family, wealth and respectability 
in Granville county, N. C., where | reside. He had 
the information immediately alter the termination 
of the old revolutionary war, from the gentleman 
who had it repeatedly from several noblemen and 
gentlemen of the first standing in England, ‘This 
gentleman was the son of the British Attorney-ge- 
neral, when this country was under the crown of 
Great Britain, whose father sent him over to Eng- 
land to receive his education at the first commence- 
ment of the late war: he had the communication 
also, repeatedly, from the lips of Lord Godolphin 
himself. But his lordship let the report of the im- 
portation of this Arabian go amongst the publick, 
in the manner it has always been published in Eng- 
land, for fear of farther injuring the character and 
respectability of Col. Cook’s family. If you wish 
any farther reference, you may obtain it by writing 
to the Postmaster at Warrenton, N. C., brother-in- 
law to the gentleman from whom I received it. 

The sportsmen of the Washington and Baltimore 
Juckey Clubs, and others, will oblige me through 
this medium, to fill up the full pedigrees of the fol- 
lowing horses and wares: 


Imported mare Calista, owned formerly by the late 
Col. Wm. Byrd, of Westover, Virginia. 

Imported horse Sober John, imported by the late 
Col. John Baylor, of Virginia. 

Imported horse Hob-Nob; he ran in England at 
Blandiord and Salisbury, and was beat by ‘Tan- 
tivy and Babraham in 1756; the property of 
Mr. Reynolds. Any gentleman who has, or can 
procure the English racing calendars for the 
year 1756, will confer a favour by giving the 
stock from which be descended. I learn that 
there are full sets of said calendars in Wash- 
ington city and Baltimore. 

Imported hagse Dabster. 1 would be glad to be in- 
formed whether the running mare Pompadour 
(dam of Romulus,) ever had a filly by the im- 
ported horse Jolly Roger, or not. 

Trimmer’s pedigree is wanted in full; he was a good 
racer in Maryland. Also the following: 

Chesapeake; Thornton's Whistlejacket, True Gold; 
Halls Union; Galloway's Selim, in Maryland. 

Tickler; Doricles, \Viirlwind, a good runner in 
Virginia, got by the celebrated horse old Wild- 
air he was brought to Maryland from thence. 

Marshal Duroc, bred by , foaled in ° 
got vy old Duroc;‘his dam Maid-of-the-Oaks by 

, bred by Gen. Ridgely. 











Alse, the pedigree of Cinderella in fall. 
Dontenuon, by the umported horse Old Medley—his 





dam’s full pedigree is wanted. Also the full 
pedigree of Burrell’s imported horse Regulus, 
by the Godolphin or Regulus. 
MELLIsH. 
N. B.—I have been lately informed that the pro- 
prietor of the Baltimore Course can give the full 
pedigrees of Marshal Duroc, Maid-of-the-Oaks, and 
Cinderella. It is at the particular request of seve- 
ral of my friends that I send this to you. 





To tHe Eprror or tHe American Farmer: 

Mr. Vanbrugh Livingston, in reference to an in- 
quiry of a correspondent respecting a -bred 
mare, and which appeared in the “Farmer” of July 
27, desires to acquaint the Editor that he has one 
answering to the description wanted, and which he 
is willing to part with. 

The mare was bred by C. S. Ridgely, Esq. of 
Oaklands, Maryland. 

Mr. L. will give such information as may be de- 
sired by the correspondent, upon receiving from him 
a communication on the subject. 

Calendar, near Yonker’s, July 30, 1827. 


—_—— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO MAKE SALT BY THE PROCESS OF 
EVAPORATION, 


{Some months since, the desire to‘obtain infor- 
mation on this subject, was expressed by some cor- 
respondent residing on the tide waters of the Che- 
sapeake, or south of it. 

It brought to mind a visit we paid, some years 
since, to the residence of the Hon. Josian Quin- 
cy, most agreeable in every circumstance, except 
the shortness of its duration; on which occasion we 
saw the famous Oakes cow, and immediately recog- 
nized her by her exact likeness in the Farmer.— 
There, too, we saw in operation, the soiling system, 
better explained by Mr. Quincy, than by any other 
weiter, and under his polite guidance and hospitali- 
ty, we recollected to have seen beautiful erystalliza- 
tions of salt, obtained from his extensive vats. 

These recollections, and the confidence they in- 
spired, induced us to seek from him the information 
in question, and the following is the answer just 
received. As for the delay which has attended his 
reply, we have ourselves too much and too frequent 
occasion to sue for indulgence in that respect, not 
to be most ready to make the proper allowances. 
Nay, it furthermore becomes us to make acknow- 
ledgments for the kindness with which he has now 
responded, and the assurance we derive from it, 
that if the numerous patrons of the American Far- 
mer, who reside in situations to avail themselves 
of what he has communicated, should desire fur- 
ther details, they may be obtained from the same 
respectable source. } 


My Dean Sir, Boston, 27th July, 1827. 


I am indeed mortified that your letter of the 24th 
of March last, should have lain by me without no- 
tice, until this time. My only apology is, that I had 
entertained, from the first, an intention to comply 
with your request, and put it on file among my pri- 
vate papers, for that purpose. But the truth is, that 
my official duties are so incessant, so full of delay, 
and so engrossing, that they overlay my private con- 
cerns as well as those of general friendship and at- 
tention 

Poor as this apology is, it is all I have to offer, 
The truth is, neither the file in which your letter was 
placed, nor your letter has met my eye, until within 
these ten minutes past, since it was placed where [ 
found it. 

The process of procuring salt by evaporation is 
one of the simplest, as well as the most certain of all 
our manufactures, and one, | should apprehend, pe- 
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culiarly suited for the southern states, requiring no 
great capital, and only very general attentions from 
the proprietor, and affording a very fair profit, at 
the present moderate rate of duty on that article. 

Of all manufactures, it is, perhaps, the one most 
deserving protection, as in case of war, the supply 
of that necessary article on the seaboard has been 
always so difficult, depending as it does, for this ar- 
ticle on foreign commerce, that the price has been 
in such cases always extremely high, and at times 
extravagant. 

A dispesition, however, of late has been manifest- 
ed in Congress, to deprive the manufacture of the 
protection and éncouragement it now enjoys; the 
consequence has been, that the spirit of investing 
capital in salt works has been in a considerable de- 
gree checked, and should the policy succeed, many 
persons of small capital, who have invested all they 
are worth in this manufacture, would be probably 
ruined, 

{ did not, however, intend, nor do 
J understand it to be your wish, to have 
me say any thing on this topic. As to ——|——, 
the process itself, it is carried on in 
vats about eighteen feet square, and —— 
about six inches deep—each vat be 
ing connected with the adjoining at the 
corner asin the margin. 

At the centre, between each vat,isa —— 

ost turning upon a pivot, supporting a 
ono on which are suspended the co- 
vers so balanced, as to be turned off or | 
on by a single hand. 

I know of no regular rule as to the time allowed 
or required for the evaporation of the water. This 
is pumped into the highest vats, which are placed 
in sections, say 15 or 20 upon a level—then another 
section of 10 or 12 on another level; and so on, de- 
creasing the number according to the length of the 
time, and also the heighth, so that as the water eva 
porates, it may be drawn into the different sections, 
and the first section, (that which receives the first 
water) may be filled up without diluting the water, 
which has already become pickle, by evaporation. 

The lowest section of vats except one, consisting 
of, perhaps, 6 vats, are called lime vats, here the wa- 
ter has so far lost its fresh particles as to begin to 
deposit lime; and in these vats it is permitted to re- 
main until all its lime is deposited. As soon as this 
takes place, salt begins to make; as soon as salt ap- 
pears, the water is drawn forward into the lowest 
section of vats, called salt or pickle vats, usually 
consisting of six vats: here the salt is made, and is 
taken out, ifthe process be well conducted, in great 
purity, and of an excellent —- 

It is difficult to give any rules for the conducting 
of the different parts of this process. The know- 
ledge, however, is very easily acquired, and princi- 
pally consists in knowing when to pass the water 
from one section of vats to another. 

Those works with which I am acquainted, have, 
I think, four sections of vats. In the first, consist 
ing say of twenty, the sea water is pumped. Here it 
remains until by evaporation it has deposited the 
filthy matter, which it holds in solution, being prin 
cipally the particles of sea vegetables, which soon 
begin to settle, or appear in the shape of a green 
scum. And it is astonishing how much of this spe- 
cies of substance exists in sea water, which when at 
first pumped up appears perfectly pure and pellucid. 
‘The passing the water from this section, is not a 
matter requiring much critical accuracy—it depend- 
ing on the exigency of the works, the sooner it gets 
forward to the second section, the sooner more wa- 
ter can be placed in the first section, and sub- 
mitted to the action of the sun. The time of re- 
maining, in the second section, is also not very im- 
portant. It is best, however, that as little of feetid 
or vegetable matter as possible should be passed in- 
to the next section, that is into the lime vats; the 








jwater is therefore here generally, till it begins 


to form lime, which it does not usually, until alr 
the vegetable substances in solution are separated 
either in scum, or by deposit. 

It is now passed into the lime vats; here it re- 
mains until the lime is all deposited. One of the 
great mistakes in this manufacture, arises from the 
inducement which men have to expedite the pro- 
cess, and pass the water from the lime to the salt 
vats, before all the lime is deposited. Whenever 
this is.done, the salt is proportionably impure. The 
o> ad time for this cannot be mistaken, after a very 
ittle experience; inasmuch as salt does not make 
until after the lime making is terminated. ‘The salt 
pellicle, as it swims en the surface, is easily distin- 
guished from the lime pellicle; and as the one does 
not come until the other has settled to the bottom, 
there is no difficulty in the case. Nothing but mere 
carelessness, or a disposition to cheat, (which, even- 
tually, never fails to re-act on the manufacturer, by 
depreciating the market value of his salt,) can ever 
cause a mistake in this part of the process. 

When the salt begins fairly to appear on the sur 
face of the pickle, it is the tume for passing it from 
the lime to the salt vats. In these it is suffered to 
remain until the salt is deposited, which it does ac- 
cording to the heat of the sun or the season of the 
year, in a longer or a shorter time, and as new 
pickle, free of lime is made, it is passed freely into 
the salt vats. ‘here is now no difficulty in making 
pure salt, of an excellent quality, except again care- 
lessness, at the end of the year, when the residuum 
which remains, after the salt is deposited, is often 
permitted to deteriorate the salt by its being suffer- 
ed to continue too Jong init. This residuum is call- 
ed “the bitter water,” in the language of the manu- 
facturer; it holds in solution Glauber salts of the 
shops, in great quantities, and if the salt be not 
taken out soon enough, crystals of Glauber salts 
will sometimes make, which also deteriorates the 
quality of the salt. In the nature of things, nothing 
can be purer or finer than ‘‘American salt,” as it is 
called, when made by a judicious and careful ma 
nafacturer. It has always been highly estimated by 
our fishermen, and continues to be. A prejudice 
prevailed against it, as not being suited to preserve 
meat, which time bas in a great degree removed, 
and is daily removing. The truth is, that the salt 
manufacture was first commenced and carried on 
by the people of Cape Cod—all very poor, who at 
tended their works with great irregularity, and were 
from poverty or carelessness often led to hasten the 
process, and thereby introduce lime or Glauber into 
their salt. Experence has long since convinced ail 
intelligent manufacturers of that article, of the ne- 
cessity of care and attention, and if Congress, in 
stead of vexing the manufacturer with perpetual 
threats of taking off the existing protection, would 
provide for an inspection of the article, and by mak- 
ing the duty permanent, encourage capitalists to 
enter more largely into the business, the purest and 
best possible quality of salt might be secured, and 
competition would soon compensate for the protec- 
tion in its effect upon the price of the article. ‘The 
cost of works may be stated with sufficient accuracy 
at ten cents the square foot, Jand not inciuded. 

i have thus, according to your request, written 
with extreme haste such general knowledge as | 
possess on this topic. If it can be made usetul to 
your inquiring friend, the little labour it has cost 
me will be amply compensated. 

Very respectiully, your obed'’t serv't, 
J. S. Sxinner, Esq. JOSIAH QUINCY. 





EXTRAORDINARY COW. 

A cow, in the possession of Dr. Wm. Elmer, of 
Bridgetown, N.J., produced last week, a male and 
a female calf, at one birth, averaging 80 lbs. each. 
This is the second time, in succession, she bas 
brought forth twins, and each pair averaging 160 





pounds at a birth. She is now the mother of five 
living calves, the oldest but twenty-five months old, 
and if killed and dressed now, they would weigh 
500 pounds, (Mass. Journal 
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_ &#A Correspondent at Annapolis, has for sale 
six or seven thousand silk-worm cocoons, and writes 
to know who will purchase, and at what price—or 
what may be obtained for the silk when wound? 
The e@coons are not injured, and are in good order. 





RINALDO 

That capital son of Sir Archy, 
Randolph, is now standing in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Baltimore. He will be at the Stone Tavern on 
the Frederick road, three miles from Baltimore. on 
Monday, and until Tuesday afternoon, at Beam’s old 
tavern on the Keisterstown road, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays—and on Saturdays, at Potter’s Canton 
race course. He will cover at g10 the mare for the 
month, cash paid before the mare is covered. He has 
proved himself uncommonly sure getter of superior 
colts, and there not on the side of the dam (Miss Ky- 
land by Gracchus, Duette by Silvertail, full bred sor of 
Clockfast, Vanity, Celer, Mark Anthony, Jolly Roger,) 
as well as on that of his sire, a better bred horse in 
America, nor any other country—nor any of better 
limbs, figure, bone, sinew and action. A colt by him, 
out of a common mare of good size, could not fail, with 
care, to make a superior horse for the saddle or har- 
ness. For any further particulars, apply to Robert Par- 
ker & Son, at the Three Tun Tavern, head of Pratt st. 

P. S. Pasturage may be had for mares at a reasona- 
ble rate, but no liability for accidents. 

3 Rivatvo was six years old this spring, a beautiful 
dark bay, near sixteen hands. Offers for the purchase 
of half of him, or to farm him for next year, will be 
received by the Editor of the American Farmer. 
PTT 
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BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 
Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 


Topacco—Seconds, as in quality, $3.25 a 6.00—com- 
mon crop, 3.50: a 4.00—Do. red, 4.50 a 4.75—good red, 
5.00 a6.00—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 
1,00 a 10.00—Yellow, 6.50 a 1.00—Fine Yellow, 10.004 
20.00—Virginia fine, 6.00 a 8.00— Rappahannock, (none) 
ee fine, 3.50 46.00--do. wrapping, 7.00 a 

FLovur—super $5.00—Howard-st. standard, 4.50 a 4. 
74—white wheat family, 6 00—Susq. 4.50 a 4.75—Corn 
Meat, per ewt. 1.24 @ 1.75--Gratn, best white wheat, 
95a 1 0U—do good red, .75 4 .85—ordinary do. .704.75 
—best white common, .50 a .55—do. yellow, .49 a 53— 
Rre, .374 a4 .40—Oarts, .20 a .25—Wuirte Beans, 1.25— 
Peas, .50—CLover seed, 3.50 a 4.00—Timorur, 3.00— 
Barvey, .90 a 1.00—FLaxseep, .75-—Corron, Virginia, 
.9 a .10—Upland, fair, .10 a .11—Louisiana, .i1 @ .13— 
North Carolina, .10 4 .11—Tennessee, .94 @,J04—Ala- 
bama, .10 a .114. 
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(From the British Farmer’s M2gazine.) 
AN ESSAY* ON THE QUESTION, 
«Whether the Breed of Live Stock, connected with 

Axriculture, be susceptible of the vreatest Improve 

ment from the qualities conspicuous in the Male, 

or from those conspicuous in the Female parent?’ 

By the Rey. Henry Berry, Acton Beauchamp, 

Worcestershire. 

It will be acknowledged by every competent 
judge, that the question proposed by the Highland 
Society is one abounding in difficuldes; but it is 
hoped that the facts and arguments, which will be 
hereafter used, will prove that the writer has be- 
stowed upon the subject a considerable degree ot 
attention, and that he has not presumed to intrude 
visionary opinions, unconfirmed by the test of ex- 

srience, or adopted without the previous labour of 
investigation and reflection. 

That the discovery of an independent faculty (i 
such exist,) in the male or female parent, to conler 
peculiar properties on the offspring, would be at- 
tended with beneficial results to the breeders of ani- 
mals connected with agricuiture, must at once be 
admitted; and this impression, generally entertained, 
is prubably one of the causes which have led to the 
assignment of such peculiar faculty to the sexes al- 
ternately, as circumstances have occurred which 
appeared to justify such opinion. No fact is more 
notorious than this, that many breeders consider 
certain horses or mares to confer striking chatac- 
teristic traits on their offspring. The same also ts 
asserted respecting neat cattle, and it may be added 
that such peculiarity is principally assigned to the 
male. In order that the writer may render more 
effective his arguments against the correctness of 
such opinion, it is purposed briefly to state what are 
conceived to be the circumstances which have led 
to its adoption, and to exhibit them in their true 
light—as not justifying the conclusions to which 
they have led. Y 

Aste all periods since agriculture has btzined 
any considerable degree of attention, greater & less 
care, according to circumstances, has been gaid to 
the different breeds of animals, whose improvement 
formed an important branch of rural economy. An 
obvious consequence of this care, resulting scarcely 
less fromm a laudable degree of emulation, than from 
a desire of lucrative improvement, would be the 
production of an improved race of males; the male 
animal affording advantages superior tu be female 
for the improvement of the species, inasmuch as he 
is available to a aumber of the latter, while the ser- 
vices of the female must be restricted to her single, 
or little more numerous produce of the gear, as the 
case might be. Further, it may be observed, that 
in earlier times, as in the present, th? majority of 
breeders would pursue their object of nprovement 
with the less expensive and easily accuired herd ol 
ordinary females, looking to the selected males for 
the accomplishment of their wishes Few would 
possess mares calculated to breed a siallion, as few 
also would have a cow sufficiently good in quality 
to produce a bull for the improvement of stock. 
The ideas entertained respecting the requisites of a 
sire would probably be similar, end lead to the 
adoption of a general standard of excellence, to 
wards which it would be required that each male 
should approximate, and thus there would exist, 
among what may be termed fashionable sires, a cor 


* The Highland Society of Scotland awarded Mr. Ber- 
ry their honorary medal for his Essay on this subject, 
but as by the rules of the Society we could not avail 
ourselves of the paper for our first number, the Essay 
has been kindly re-written for us, which circumstance 
wili account for any litera) variation, though the mat- 
ter will be found the same. 
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responding form and character, different and supe- 
rior to those of the general stock of the country. 
This form and character, it may be observed, would 
in most instances have been acquired by perseverance 
in breeding from animals which possessed the impor- 
tant or fancied requisites, and might therefore be 
said to be almost confirmed in such individuals. 
Under these circumstances, striking results would. 
doubtless, follow the introduction of such sires into 
a common stock; results which would induce super- 
ficial observers to remark, that individual sires pos- 
sessed properties a» males, which in fact were only 
assignable to them as improved animals. A horse 
of the foregoing description, bred from ancestors of 
qualities similar to his own, would impress his off- 
spring strongly, the mares with which he bred pos- 
sessing no determinate character or form, as regard- 
ed their descent, being the produce of heterogene- 
ous connection, of the co-mingling of perhaps an 
hundred different shapes, and consequently nossess 

ing no tendency to any one in particular. Further, 
the female’s produce, one annually, would be pre 

sented too rarely to afford a conviction similar to 
tha: entertained in favour of the male, among whose 
numerous colts of the year, there must be, even by 
chance, a considerable number bearing his features. 
in these, and in similar circumstances, it seems not 
unreasonable to suppose that the opinion originated 
of our breeds of cattle being more susceptible of 
improvement from the male than from the female 
parent. 

in the present day, effects of the same nature 
have produced the same opinions, and the highly 
improved state of some of our agricultural stock has 
contributed greatly to strengthen and confirm thetn. 
it is observable, however, that the assignment of 
this intrinsic property is not made now, so€xclu 
sively as formerly, to the male. The female has 
also obtained her advocates, who, without advanc- 
ing any argument in support of their doctrine, main- 
tain it nevertheless with considerable pertinacity. 
it is presumed that the cause of this partial change 
in publick opinion may be easily assigned. ‘I'o per 
sons conversant with improved breeding, it is well 
known that of late years numerous sales have taken 
place of the entire stocks of celebrated breeders ot 
sires, and consequently that the females, valuable 
for eg ae have passed into a number of 
hands. Unfortunately, persons, who have on these 
occasions become possessed of a fine female, have 
not always been equally successful with regard to a 
male, the high prices at which such animals have 
sold, having placed an impediment in their way; or 
a disposition to deem one step towards improvement 
adequate to the promotion of their views, having 
led them to remain contented with a measure, which 
to a certain extent, would benefit their stocks; but 
which must also as certainly be considered a sacri 
fice of the high-bred female in question. Such per 
sons have introduced a cow so acquired, to a bull, 
inferior in point of descent and general good quali- 
ties; and the offspring has proved superiur to the 
sire, by virtue of the dam’s excellence, to which by 
certain degrees it would approximate; and thus has 
arisen an opinion that particular females, also, pos- 
sessed the property of impressing their characteris 
tics upon the offspring. 

‘That high blood, or, in other words, that animals 
long and successfully selected, and bred with a view 
to particular qualifications, impress their descen 
dants in the manner here intimated, is a fact too 
well established in experience to be overthrown by 
any of the chance exceptions which may, no doubt, 
be taken against this, as well as against other rules; 
and to high blood it is, that the writer ascribes the 

uality, whether in the male or female parent, which 

e Highland Society has been desirous to assign 
correctly; and he is not without « hope that it will 
be thought he has shown in as satisfactory a man- 
ner as a case, where much must depend on conjec- 





ture, will admit of, how it has happened that the 
opinions prevalent on this subject ever came to be 
entertained. 

The next object will be to support his opinion by 
the evidence which certain facts present, as he 
thinks, conclusively in its favour. 

The blood stallion, Militiaman, covered several 
seasons at Bromyard, in Herefordshire. His colts 
were generally of a chestnut colour, and partook in 
a striking degree of his peculiar form. He was 
consequently poiuted out as a horse impressing his 
stock with his own characteristics; and instanced as 
a proof of the existence of this peculiarity in the 
male. But it should be remarked, that in no dis- 
trict, where a tolerable number of colts are bred, 
are worse mares to be found than around Brom- 
yard. They are promiscuously and ill-bred, and de- 
ficient in good form and character. Militiaman is 
a chestnut horse, bred from a tribe also principally 
chestnut. Is it then surprising that this horse, cross- 
ed with mares destitute of characteristic features, 
and bred in such a manner as to possess no predis- 
position to any particular form or colour, should 
impress his colts with his own peculiarities, derived 
from breed,or particular descent? It is presumed 
that no other result could reasonably be antici- 
pated. 

Mr. John Heming, of Acton Beauchamp, Wor- 
cestershire, had for some years a stock of common 
Hereford cows, of red colour, with white faces, 
which uniformly produced calves of the same co- 
lour. ‘To this stock Mr. Heming used a bull, of the 
unproved breed, one season only. ‘The consequence 
was, that the bull’s marks, dark spots on the face, 
appeared in almost all his calves, and are prevalent 
iu his descendants, to the present day. Mr. Hem- 
ing’s originals were indiscriminately collected, and 
deficient in breed or uniformity of characteristic, 
except in the white face. “They were generally im- 
proved by the introduction of the well-bred bull; 
and his breed, it is suggested, manifested its influ- 
ence by the qanver in which he conferred his pecu- 
liar colour, 

Mr. Woodward, of Dirlingham, Worcestershire, 
purchased twelve deep-milking Yorkshire cows, 
without pretensions to breed, or disposition to fat- 
ten. With the-e cows he used a high-bred Here- 
furd bull, and in the produce lost the disposition to 
nulk, acquiring that of laying on fat. In a similar 
experiment with the same cows and another Here- 
furd ball ia the following year, he experienced pre- 
cisely the same results. Comment is hardly neces- 
sary on these strong cases. 

The writer has been some years in possession 
of an improved breed of pigs, which are chiefly of 
a sandy or brown colour. His sows of this breed, 
crossed with common couniry boars, almost inva- 
riably produce litters of their own colour. Size 
only has been obtained by the cross. The same 
results have followed the use of his boars with 
country sows; but the fuct which speaks most forci- 
bly for his argument is, that a litter of pigs from 
one of these half bred sows, by a high-bred boar he 
is now using, of a white tribe, are all white; blood 
thus strikingly evincing its efficacy in conferring 
characteristic traits. 

‘The writer’s brother was also lately in possession 
of well-bred pigs, whose peculiarity consisted in a 
short pricked ear. ‘The produce of these pigs. when 
crossed with the large pendent-eared swine of North 
Wales, was invariably similar in the ear to the bet- 
ter-bred animal, whether male or female. 

Hitherto, the instances and arguments adduced 
have been confined to the structure, or external 
marks of animals, and if a satisfactory conclusion 
may be drawn respecting these, the question pro- 
posed by the Highland Society as to disposition, 
must be involved in it. A brief remark shall there- 
fore suflice , offered more with a view to show that 
opinions are very erroneously entertained on this 
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is necessary. 

The writer has known many tribes of animals 
disposed to break from their pastures, and has con- 
sequently heard it asserted that particular cows 
conferred the disposition on their offspring. Now, 
the fact is, this was no matter of disposition at all, 
but was a consequence of the animals in question 
having very thin hides, which rendered them impa- 
tient of heat and the attack of flies. It is thus too 
Sagan Sats for want of due attention, effects 
are ascribed to wrong causes. 

To suppose that either the male or female parent 
possess an independent inherent propensity to impress 
their offspring, is to embarrass the pursuit of breed- 
ing in no trifling degree.* Most persons can judge 
of the fitness of that proceeding which aims to im_ 





* This brings to mind some anecdotes that transpir- 
ed, and facts that were related on the road as we were 
returning a few days since between New Castle and 
Frenchtown. Some turkey-buzzards were resting on 
the fence near at hand, eager to perform their useful 
office on the carcass of a dead hog in a neighbour- 


ing field, but they had been anticipated or driven off 


by a dog, who ‘feeling power and forgetting right,” 
(as animals with fewer legs will as naturally do, 
when not restrained,) took exclusive possession of the 
corpse, to be held at his will and pleasure. The sight 
of these turkies, led to a conversation on domestic 
turkies. One passenger related the judgment of Doc- 
tor Franklin, who maintained that it would have snit- 
ed us better, and have done us more credit, to have 
adopted the turkey instead of the eagle, as our national, 
emblematic bird: that the turkey was an honest fow!l— 





|gret that they have done so. 
always ready for battle against red coats, and not mak- | 


ing its livelihood by robbery and plunder; whilst the | 


eagle was a lousy bird, too lazy to work, and living by 
plundering the fishing hawk, and others more industri- 
ous than himself—resembling, in these respects, indo- 
lent monarchs, who, without inherent energy, or valua- 
ble characteristicks of their own, pilfer their submissive, 
and hang their refractory subjects. But the part of the 


prove the produce of an inferior animal by the in- 
troduction of one superior. That like will produce 
like; or, that, in ordinary instances, two good ani- 
mals will breed a third good one, appears probable 
to every capacity, from a consideration of very 
common principles, notwithstanding admitted ex- 
ceptions to general rules. But to suppose that an 
independent sexual ability exists in either male, or 
female, appears calculated to unsettle the doctrines 
of skilful men, and te lead to the adoption, in their 
stead, of opinions unsupported by a reference to any 
known principles, leaving very important interests 
to the dangerous conduct of a blind guide. 

If it could be proved that stock are more suscep- 
tible of improvement from the male parent, the 

uestion then would be, how is a male, possessing 
the requisites, to be obtained? Surely it will not be 
replied, that his being begotten by such a male 
would alone be sufficient, without the possession of 
excellence on the dam’s side. It is possible that a 
good male may beget a son equally good as himself 
in externals, from an ill-bred bad female, but it is 
certain that such son will prove comparatively an 
inferior stock getter, it being an established fact 
that animals breed back in point of resemblance, 
and it is therefore considered necessary, for the ob- 
ject of improvement or to retain excellence, to have 
a pedigree as little dubious as possible, for several 
generations. So important, indeed, is this fact of 
correct descent, that many breeders who have, from 
causes which it is difficult to ascertain, a well-bred 
animal of defective form, venture to use him, rely- 
ing on his blood, and experience no reason for re 
But what, in such 
circumstances, is the mode of proceeding? Is such 
male used indiscriminately to all the females, or is 


| it camsidered necessary to check his tendency to- 


conversation referred to, of which we were reminded | 


by the opinion of the very sensible writer of this essay, 
that parents do not fransmit their dispositions, was that 
where the chat of the stage company turned upon the 
practicability of domesticating wild turkies. A gentleman 
in the stage mentioned, in support of the negative side 
of the question, a curious fact; and as it involves the 
name of General Jackson, we beg the reader not to 
suppose that we are going to touch the presidential 
question; in reference to which not one syllable has ever, 
within our knowledge and intention, found a piace in 
the American Farmer. This gentleman observed, that 
some years since, at the residence of Gen. Jackson, he 
told him that he had caused eggs of the wild turkey to 
be procured from the woods, and to be hatched by the 
domestic turkey; that the young of both were reared 
together, and that those from the eggs of the wild ones 
were for some time only distinguishable from the 
others, by the circumstance of their always taking upon 
the tree a higher point to roost, than their companions, 
the offspring of tame turkies. Thus they acquired and 
manifested greater strength of wing, and finally took 
flight to the woods, seeking to be restored to the bosom 
of their legitimate parents and their native wilds. Did 
not this untameable propensity evince an inherent dispo- 
sition, the cause of which had ex:stence in the young 
as far back at least as before it broke the shell? In ano- 
ther stage there were two English travellers, who, on 
seeing these turkies with a sir-vame, asked if they were 
not Eagles! and, on being told their real name and trade, 
were seen to make a note thereupon!—and so we may 
have repeated the sage remark of another English tra- 
veller, to wit: “Saw turkey-buzzards—.Wem. sure sign 
of carrion.”” To this it would be easy to append the 
inference of universal poverty and sickliness. Thus— 
where the hogs die, the people must starve; where the 
people starve, they must be first very poor; and great 
poverty must be followed by great sickliness and mor- 
tality—ergo, all Delaware must be the seat of wretched- 
ness and democracy—religious toleration and disease— 
death and the devil—and no man in his senses wili ever 
think of migrating to America!—aceording to Messrs. 
Ashe, Fearon & Co.--Ep. Am. Farmer. 





wards defective form, by good points counteracting 
in the females? Undoubtedly such care is taken, 
and thus the system of judiciously counteracting 
delects on either side, whether male or female, is 
successfully practised, in preference to one adopted 
un the beliet of the existence of an independent sex- 
ual capability. 

It has already been remarked, that the great im 
provement made during late years in our breeds of 
stock, has tended greatly to promote the agitation o! 
the question atissue. ‘This is easily accounted for 
y arious circumstances have combined to rouse the 
attention of farmers to the unprofitable state of their 
stocks. ‘Ihe consequence has been, that weil-bred 
wales have been resorted to, and the produce of the 
first cross has so far exceeded the most sanguine 
hopes, taking its character in externals, as well as in 
positive utility,in a great measure from the well 
bred male, that new advocates for the opinion in his 
favour have thus been added to the number which 
previously existed. 

A reference to the stock of any professional bull- 
breeder would serve to show how erroneous is the 
opinion founded on such grounds. It would there 
be seen that, upon the whole, the produce of differ- 
ent years are subject to but little fluctuation in point 
of excellence, supposing the requisite skill to be 
practised by the breeder. The system of crossing 
the different males and females being correctly un 
derstood, and above all, the females also being well: 
bred, the standard of excellence is supported with 
tolerable owe and though occasionally an ex 
traordinary animal makes its appearance, none of 
the eflects are apparent which excite surprise when 
the male only, or female, happens to be well-bred. 
Contrast this state of things with that which will be 
apparent in the interior stock, to improve which the 
well-bred bull is put in requisition. ‘There it isthat 
the produce astouishes, for there the sire impresses 
characteristics peculiarly his own. If it be inquired, 
why he does so? ‘The answer is easy, for the rea- 
son is obvious. His excellencies are the accumu 
lated acquisitions of many ancestors; they are posi- 











tive, and in comparison fixed; while the cows, with 
which he has been used, possess little or no cha- 
racter, and have been bred without regard to any 
point, but the production of animals to increase the 
stock upon the farm. 

It is conceived that a few facts in corroboration of 
this reasoning may be here appropriately intro- 
duced, They will be derived from the history of 
the Improved Short-Horns, a breed of cattle with 
which the writer bappens to be best acquainted. 

Mr. Colling’s bull, Comet, impressed the general- 
ity of bis stock with his own peculiar traits in so 
remarkable a degree, that it was easy for a stranger 
to select them from a great number of animals. 
But in Comet, it should be remembered, centered 
what was called the best blood, and it ought to be 
remarked, that, at that period, good short-horns 
were not very numerous; and Comet, except in his 
owner's and Mr. Charge’s stocks, was introduced 
to cows comparatively inferior. It is not, therefore, 
singular that from such a bull a stock very superior 
to the dams should spring; but in Mr. Colling’s own 
stock, where the cows were also superior, and in 
Mr. Charge’s to which the same remark applies, no 
such striking effects followed the use of this bull. 
The cows possessed positive characteristics, the 
effect of improved breeding, as well as Comet; and 
if his traits did predominate in a more than usual 
degree in the offspring, it was principally only where 
the cows bore a nearaffinity to him. ‘The same re- 
marks are applicable to Major, a son of Comet. 
With well-bred cows he proved himself a good bull, 
but it was when he came to be used with inferior 
cows that his excellence, as a stock-getter, was ful- 
ly revealed; but his merit in this respect is well 
known. High breed here again predominated in the 
usual extraordinary manner, for Major was by Com- 
et out of the celebrated Cow Lady, all whose pro- 
duce sold at prices so high as strongly to evince how 
they were regarded in public estimation. Here then 
existed positive qualities, transmitted by descent, 
on the bull’s side, before which the intermediate 
character of ill bred cows gave way; and it led to 
the production of a race better than the females, 
an \mprovement to be ascribed to Major’s blood, 
andnot to any sexual superiority. The same re- 
marks may be made as to Western Comet, a son of 
Major, out of a capital cow of Mr. Charge’s. All 
his stick were most excellent, but the bull's breed- 
ing Wés most pre-eminently evinced in bis descend- 
ants frym ordinary cows. Thus it appears that 
when amale and female are equally well bred, and of 
nearly eyual individual excellence, it is not probable 
that they produce will exhibit any general proof of 
a preponderating power, in either parent, to impress 
peculiar characteristics. But should the contrary 
appear to be the case, upon diligent inquiry it will 
se!dom fai to be ascertained, that peculiar charac- 
teristics have been derived from ancestors, which, 
under certain circumstances of contact or crossing, 
have become prominent features in the offspring. 
4A simple cate will illustrate this remark. Suppose 
the ancestor, of a bull in the third or fourth gene- 
ration, to have possessed defective shoulders, but 
that defect not to exist in himself, in consequence 
of close attertion to this point on the part of his 
breeder. Cross such bull with a cow defective in 
her shoulders. and probably, the defect will exist in 
the offspring inan increased degree, and will obtain 
for the dam the character of breeding a produce 
similar to herself, Whereas, in fact, this is an in- 
judicious cross, made in ignorance or disregard of 
the facts that animals breed back; that they possess 
a greater tendency to defect than to perfection; and 
that the only safe mode of breeding is that of strictly 
scrutinizing the pretensions of ancestors. 

With regard {to the bulls which have been in- 
stanced, Comet, Major, and Western Comet; had 
they been bred from cows of very inferior blood, 
although they might have possessed excellent forms, 
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with otber good qualities, experience assures us 
that they could not deserve regard as sires, Com 
et’s sons, from well-bred cows, begot good animals, 
but such as were descended from inferior females, 
Jeft no reputation behind them, but as sons of Comet. 

In order that the foregoing reasoning may be under- 
stood, and a very common and fatal error guarded 
against, itis thought necessary to explain, as to the 
terms high-blood and highly bred, that the writer 
does not mean to attach unmertted value to mere 
yedigree, unsupported by solid pretensions to excel- 
| Pe he would only recommend to public estima 
tion, that long descent from animals all individually 
possessed of valuable qualities, which qualities are 
prominent in their descendants. 

If what has been advanced shall appear to be 
founded in reason, then, it is submitted, that, with 
our present stock of information on this subject, 
one only rational course of proceeding can be 
adopted by breeders, viz. that of resorting to the 
best males; at once a simple and efficacious mode 
of improving such stocks as require improvement, 
and the sole mode by which stocks, already good, 
can be preserved in their excellence. 





(Selected by David ap Owen for the American Farmer.) 
Youx in THE Woot oF Sueep. 

“In washing sheep, the use of water containing 
carbonate of lime should be avoided; for this sub- 
stance decomposes the yolk of the wool, which is an 
animal soap, the natural defence of the wool; and wool 
washed often in calcareous water, becomes rough 
and more brittle. he finest wool. such as that of 
the Spanish and Saxon sheep, is most abundant in 
yolk. M. Vauquelin has analyzed several different 
species of yolk, and found the principal part of all 
of them a soap, with a basis of potash, (i. e. a com- 
pound of oily matter and potash,) with an excess of 
oil. He has found in them also, a notable quantity 
of acetate of potash, and minute quantities of car- 
bonate and muriate of potash, and a peculiar odo- 
rous animal matter. 

«*M. Vauquelin states, that he found some spe- 
eimens of wool lose as much as forty-five per cent. 
in being deprived of their yolk; and the smallest 
loss in his experiments was 35 per cent. ‘The yolk 
is most useful to the wool on the back of sheep, in 
cold and wet seasons; probably the application of a 
little soap of potash with excess of grease, to the 
sheep brought from warmer climates, in our winter; 
that is, increasing their yolk artificially, might be 
useful in cases where the fineness of the wool is of 
great importance. A mixture of this kiod is more 
conformable to nature, than that ingenivasly adopt- 
ed by Mr. Bakewell; but at the time his labours 
commenced, the chemical nature of yolk was un- 
known.” —Dary. 

Turnip Seep. 

“Every farmer who wishes to have any of the 
varieties of turnip of a right kind, ought to save 
seed for himself. It is unnecessary to expect pure 
seed from the shops, unless an attention is paid to 
the rearing and winnowing processes, exceeding 
what is given by those usually concerned in these 

rocesses. Hence heavy losses are often sustained 
y cultivators, who trust to these agents; and this 
has been particularly the case with ruta baga.” 
[ Encyclopedia. 
Ssort-Hornep Cattie 

“There is reason to suppose, that short-horned 
cattle are not a native breed of Britain, but are im 
ported from the continent; because they are chiefly 
found on the eastern coast, and are in many places 
called by the name of Dutch cattle. This breed 
differs from others in the shortness of their horas, 
and in being wider and thicker in their form er 
mould; cousequentiy, feeding to the most weight. 
and yielding the greatest quantity of tallow. With 





regard to their constitution, they are not so hardy 
as the long horned cattle, being thinner in the skin 
and requiring better food. ‘They excel, however, 
in the three valuable particulars of producing the 
greatest quantity of beef, butter and milk.” 
[Encye. art. Agric. 
Cappaces. 


“Cabbages have always been a rare article with 
the farmer, and we hope they may be so. Scarcely 
any plant requires more manure; none will scourge 
the ground more effectually. Not wishing te en- 
courage the cultivation of cabbages, except in gar- 
dens, we dismiss the subject. (Ibid. 


Carrots. 

«Carrots require a rich and soft soil; deep plough- 
ing ought to be given to the ground before the seeds 
are sown; and they ought to be drilled and careful- 
ly hoed.” [ Ibid. 


Grain. 


‘All sorts of grain ought to be cut, whenever the 
straw immediately below the ear is so dry, that on 
twisting it, no juice can be expressed; for then the 
grain cannot improve, as the circulation of the 
juices to the ear is stopped. It matters not that the 
stalk below is green. Every hour that the grain 
stands uncut, after passing this stage, is attended 
with loss.” [ Sinclair. 


Stackine Corn. 


“The practice of stacking corn on the ground, in 
the yard, even though bottomed with loose straw, is 
exceptionable, part of the grain being apt to imbibe 
moisture, and the whole being liable to the depreda- 
tions of vermin Corn may be stacked in the open 
air, on corn stands built with brick or stone, or 
upon pillars made of cast iron or brick, without 
receiving the least damage. Where cast iron is ac- 
cessible, that material is to be preferred, as no ver- 
min can get up so slippery a surface. Seven or 
nine pillars of cast iron are sufficient for a common 
sized stack, with a frame of eoarse wood, on which 
the corn is to be laid. ‘The whole amount is often 
paid by the saving of a year. ‘The pillars need be 
but about three feet high.” [Jbid. 


Tue Seconp Cror or CLover. 


“It isa good practice to mix a portion of straw, 
particularly the straw of oats, with the second crop 
of clover. ‘The straw absorbes the gases and mois- 
ture as they exhale from the hay, by which the 
straw acquires juices, and a flavor which is agree- 
able to cattle; the hay, which in other circum- 
stances, would be spoiled, is in this manner cured, 
and the mixture is excellent food for cattle; while 
the harvesting of the grass or clover crop is acce- 
lerated.” [ did. 


Uses or Sart to Cattle, WHEN GIVEN SO THAT 
THEY MAY EAT AS THEY PLEASE. 

“1. By allowing sheep to lick it, the rot may be 
effectually prevented. 

“2 Cattle to whom lumps were given to lick, were 
thereby pregerved from infectious disorders; cows 
are rendered more healthy, and by being induced to 
drink more, they give wore milk. 

3. A small quantity pounded, was found very 
beneficial to horses, when new oats were given 
them, if the oats were at all moist; and is useful, 
with all kinds of moist food. 

“4, Itis said, that the mixing a little common salt 
with the seed of oats, when sown, is an effectual 
preventive against the attacks of the grub, so inju- 
rious to the crops of oats in sowe parts of Britain.” 

[Mosselman. 


BREEDING IN AND IN. 


“Bakewell, without doubt, was the father of the 
improved system of oreeding in and in. He was a 
strong minded man, and a good judge of stuck. The 





art is eminently useful, and ovght to be kept up 

with spirit, but it will never be without liberal en- 

couragement, and high prices.” Mahon. 
(To be continued.) 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
EXTRACTS TO THE EDITOR—DATED 
Red House, N. C., Jug. 13, 1827. 

Crops in my section of the country were never 
so good. ‘The oldest inhabitants say they never 
saw such crops within their recollection. I beljeve 
I never saw such a crop of oats made. The old 
people say there has not been such an abundant one 
within thirty years. If the seasons should hold out 
until the corn is made, it will not command more 
than $1.00 or $1.25 per bbl. of five bushels at the 
stack. Crops of tobacco are very promising; cotton 
very indifferent. 

If i can save my crop in good time, and pay that 
attention which it deserves, | shall make more froin 
the land and to the hand, than ever was made in 
this section of country. When I receive my crop 
I will let you know what J make. 

Very respectfully, 
G. W. JEFFREYS. 
Berlin, Worcester co., Md. Aug. 14, 1827. 

The prospects of the farmers in this county are 
most gloomy. We have not had rain enough to 
make what they call a season since the first week in 
June. The corn (our staple,) has now advaneed 
too far to be benefitted, in an important degree, by 
the most copious showers. ‘The crop of potatoes, 
too, must fail. So destructive to vegetation has been 
the present drought, that even the forest trees, in 
some situations, sppear as if scathed by fire. 

Columbia, Pa., Mug. 14, 1827. 

“Wheat about half a crop; rye, good; oats and 
barley, very abundant—(I raised about 270 bush- 
els of barley on seven acres.) Corn looks very 
much stunted, owing to the cold weather in spring, 
the white grub worm, and now the severe drought 
and great heat, until the 1ith and 12th inst., when 
we had plenty of rain. J.BG 
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(From the Boston Patriot.) 
SILK MANUFACTURE. 


From an article of much length in the Edinburg 
Review, on the “progress aud present state of the 
silk manufacture,” we make the following extract, 
containing a short sketch of the rise, progress and 
extent of this manufacture in Great Britain. At this 
time, when information is obtaining relative to the 
cultivation of silk in this country, and when the sub- 
jéct may be expected to receive the attention of go- 
verniment, whatever relates to this article of manu 
facture cannot be without interest to the politiciag 
or general reader. 

“The silk manufacture was introduced into Eng- 
land in the fifteenth century. Its early progress was, 
however, far from being rapid; but it gradually in- 
creased according as the increasing wealth of the 
country occasioned a greater demand for silk goods. 
The silk throwsters of the metropolis were united in 
a fellowship in 1562, and were incorporated in 
1629; and so prosperous and flourishing had their 
business become, that it is stated, in the preamble to 
a statute passed in 1666, (13 and 14, Cha. II. cap. 
15,) that they had, at that time, no fewer than forty 
thousand individuals in their employment! And it 
is of importance to observ«, that the importation of 
silk goods from foreign countries was occasional! 
prohibited during the reigns of James 1. Charles L 
the Protectorate, and the reign of Charles II. the pro- 
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hibition was not strictly enforced, and, generally 
speaking, their importation was quite free. 

“A considerable stimulus, though not nearly so 
great as has been commonly supposed, was given to 
the English silk manufacture by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, in 1685 Louis XIV. drove, by 
that intolerant and disgraceful measure, several 
hundred thousands of his most industrious subjects 
to seek an asylum in foreign countries; of whom, it 
is supposed about 50,000 came to England. Such 
of these refugees as had been engaged in the silk 
manufacture, several branches of which were then 
in a comparatively advanced state in France, estab- 
lished themselves in Spitalfields, which has continu- 
ed ever since the principal seat of the British silk 
manufacture.’ At the period of the influx of the re 
fugees, foreign’silks were freely admitted into Eng- 
Jand; and it is stated in the custom house returns, 
that from 600,0001. to 700,000/. worth were annual- 
ly imported in the interval from 1685 to 1693 But 
the manufacture was not long permitted to continue 
on this footing. In 1692, the refugees, who seem to 
have been quite as conversant with the arts of mo- 
nopoly as with those either of spinning or weaving, 
obtained a patent, giving them an exclusive right to 
manufacture lustrings and a-la-modes, the silks then 
in greatest demand This, however, was not enough 
to satisfy them; for, in 1697, Parliament passed an 
act, in compliance with their urgent solicitations, 

rohibiting the importation of all French and other 
Rempens silk goods; and in 1701, the same prohi- 
bition was extended to silk goods imported from In- 
dia and China. 

“We have been thus particular in stating these 
circumstances, because they serve to show the en 
tire fallacy of the opinion so generally entertained, 
that we owe the introduction and progress of the 
silk manufacture to the prohibitive system. So fa: 
from this being the case, it is a fact that is proved 
by the statements in repeated acts of Parliament, 
and by a variety of other equally conclusive evi- 
dence, that the silk manufacture had overcome all 
the difficulties incident to its first establishment, had 
been firmly rooted, and had become of very great 
value and importance, before it was subjected to the 
trammels of monopoly; and, consequently, before 
our manufacturers were taught to trust more to fis- 
cal regulations, and! the exertions of custom-house 
officers, than to their skill and ingenuity, for the sale 
of their goods. 

“The year 1719 is an important epoch in the his 
tory of the British silk manufacture, a patent being 
then granted, for fourteen years, to Sir Thomas 
Lombe and his brother, for the exclusive property 
of the famous silk-mill erected by them at Derby, 
from models they had clandestinely obtained in Ita 
ly, for preparing thrown, or as it is more communly 
called organzine silk. At the expiration of the pa 
tent, Parliament refused the prayer of a petition ol 
Sir Thomas Lombe, for its renewal; but granted him 
asum of 14,000/. in consideration of the services he 
had rendered the country, in erecting a machine 
which, it was supposed, would very soon have the 
effect to enable us to dixpense wholly with the sup 

lies of thrown silk we had previously been in the 

abit of importing from Italy. But, instead of be- 
ing of any real advantage, it is most certainly true. 
that the establishment of throwing mills in England 
has proved one of the most formidable obstacles to 
the extension of the Enylish silk manufacture. — 
These mills were originally constructed in conse 
quence of the heavy duties laid on thrown or organ- 
zine silk. And the circumstance of their having been 
erected, and a large amount of capital invested in 
them, has been urged, and, hitherto, with success, 
as a reason for continuing these high duties! 

«From this period the manuiacture advanced gra- 
dually, though slowly, until about 1785 or 1790, 
when the general substitution of cottons for silks, in 
articles of dress and furniture, gave it a check, from 





which it did not recover for some years. So 
was the change of fashion; that in Spitalfields 
above 4000 looms were shut up in 1793. which, 
in full work, seven years before, had given employ- 
ment to about 10,000 persons 

** Lhe trade began to revive in 1798 or 1800, and 
bas made an astonishing progress within the last ten 
or twelve years. ‘This bas been, in no inconsidera- 
ble degree, owing to the facility with which increas- 
ed supplies of raw silk are now obtained from India. 
In 1770 the East India Company began to introduce 
the Italian mode of preparing and winding silk in- 
to Bengal; but the obstacles to its introduction, 
irom the ignorance and prejudices of the natives, 
and other causes, rendered its progress, for several 
years, comparatively slow. The average quantity 
of raw silk imported fro India previously to 1770, 
did not exceed 100,000 Ibs. and this too, of a very 
inferior description, and worth only from a third to 
a half of Italian silk. In 1780 the imports from In 
dia amounted to about 200,000 ibs.; and, in 1800, 
to nearly 50 ,000 lbs. Since then they have conti- 
nued to increase ina still greater proportion. the quan- 
tity of Bengal silk imported in 1823 having been 
upwards of 1,200,000 Ibs, of an exceedingly im- 
proved quality. ‘The price of Italian raw silk is stat- 
ed, in the 2d report of the Lords’ Committee on Fo- 
reign T'rade, (p. 4.) to be from 13s. to 26s. a pound, 
exclusive of duty, and that of Bengal from 12s. to 
25s.: but as only one crop of raw silk is annually 
produced in Italy, while from two to three crops are 
produced in the same period in India, a very great re 
duction of price re! be expected the moment 
those absurd and jealous regulations are remov- 
ed, that now prevent the free application of Euro- 
pean capital and skill to the culture and prepara- 
tion of India silk. 

‘There is a circumstance connected with the sale 
of raw and wrought silks by the East India Compa- 
ay, which we confess olirselves totally unable to ex- 
plain, and on which no merchant we ever met with 
could throw any light. It is this, that any one may 
purchase of the Company equal weight of raw and 
manufactured silk for the same sum of money! It is 
plainly impossible that this anomaly could obtain un- 
der a system of free trade; and the Company ought 
to be called upon to show how it arises. The price 
of the raw silk sold by the Company, must, it is evi 
dent, be either too high, or that of manufactured 
goods too low; and now that India silk goods are 
about to be admitted for home consumption, this is 
a mystery that ought to be cleared up. 

“The following is an official account of the quan- 
tities of raw and thrown silk imported into Great 
Britain in the year ending the 5th of Jan 1824. 

An account of ihe Imports of Raw and Thrown Silk, 
Jrom the 5th January, 1823, to 5th January, 1824. 


Cuuntries from whence 





imported. Raw. Thrown. 
Germany, $35,689 
Holland 1 
Flanders 1,171 
trance $96,3554 1 
Portugal 179 
Spain 1,3002 
Gibraltar 5,7844 
Italy 196,787 3-16 $59,640 2-16 
Malta $81 
Turkey 203,059 
W. 1 Brit. 44 
Do Foreign 
Bengal 1,218,661 11-16 
China & Persia $92,717 
2,452,130 3-5 $59,641 2-16 





Total, 2,811,776 6-16 


*‘During the same year the exports amounted to 
only 53,600 lbs. of which 40,000 were to Ireland,.— 
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imports of silk into Great Britain during 
the year ending 5th January, 1825; amounted to 
3.382,357 ibs. of which 1,713.734 were furnished by 
Italy, and 1.307 300 by the East Indies and China. 

“It is difficult to form any precise estimate of the 
present value of the British silk manufacture; but 
the immense amount of raw and thrown silk im- 
ported, shows that it is of vastly greater value than 
's commonly supposed. ‘I calculate,’ said Mr. Wil- 
son, a well informed and extensive silk manufactur- 
er, ‘that 40,000 hands are employed in throwing silk 
for the weaver, whose wages will, 1 think, amount 
to $50,000! I estimate that half a million pounds of 
soap, and a large proportion of the most costly dye 
stuffs, are consumed, at a further expense of 300,0001; 
and 265.0001 more are paid to 16,500 winders to, 
prepare it’ ‘The number of looms may be taken at 
40,000; and, including weavers, warpers, mecha- 
nics, harness-makers, enterers, twisters, cane-spread- 
ers, quill-winders, and draw boys, at two hands toa 
loom, will employ 80.000 more persons, and the 
wages amount to 3,000.000/. If we include infants 
and dependents, about 400,000 mouths will be fed 
by the silk manufacture, the value of which I esti- 
mate at Ten miLLions™ Mr Hale, of Spitalfields, 
estimates the number of persons supported by the 
silk manufacture at 500,000; but as Mr. Bell, and 
some other intelligent gentlemen engaged in the 
trade, do not carry their estimate so high as Mr. 
Wilson, perhaps his, which is the medium, may be 
regarded as the most accurate.” 





BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 

J. S. Sinner, Ese. Philadelphia, August 12, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—Reading in your paper (the Ame- 
rican Farmer) No. 21, vol. 9, an extract from the 
New England Farmer, relative to the blight in pear 
trees, and as it is of so common an occurrence 
about here, and one which | believe has not been 
satisfactorily understood or accounted for, I take 
the liberty of stating the sad effects it has had on 
my pear trees, which is directly contrary to the ob- 
servations made by B. C. as the only old bearing 
pear tree that I have not affected by blight, is one 
known as the sugar pear, which stands between two 
houses, and is considerably protected from the east 
and north east wind; that soil is rich and well cul- 
vated: the tree has borne frait yearly for a number 
of years, without baving been pruned or trimmed 
for the last twenty years. I believe I may say that 
all my other pear trees, on my farm, are diseased 
and killed by blight, although I have taken uncom- 
mon pains as to soil, culture and management of 
them, by planting in sheltered and exposed situa- 
tions, in rich or poor soils, and universally, with the 
one exception, my pear trees are as above des- 
eribed. My reason for writing is, to elicit from 
those who are successful in the management of the 
pear tree,some clear proof of the cultivation of that 
delicious fruit. 1 believe myself, from a great deal 
of observation made, that it is owing to the pear 
tree itself not being a hardy tree; ur in other words, 
that all the improved trees will not stand vur rough 
climate. 1 can find old fashioned pear trees, both 
hardy and vigorous, and full bearers, but the fruit 
nat worth having; but I have never seen any of the 
improved ones, or of the imported trees live seven 
years without blight Being a lover of pears, and 
one that has tried many, very many experiments 
with the improved pear fruit trees, without the least 
success, for upwards of ten years past, I have 
read with avidity any thing concerning it, and trust 
some of your correspondents have heen more suc- 
cessful, and will communicate their treatment. 

Yours, truly, 





* Second Report of the Lords’ Committee, p. 38. 
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GARDEN SKEDS. 
J. S. Survner, Ese. Philadelphia, August 7th, 1827. 

Sir,—One of the late numbers of your useful 

ublication, contains a notice on the subject of rear- 
ing garden seeds, copied from ihe Gardener’s Maga- 
zine (Loudon) with some comments by the editor 
of the New England Farmer. Convinced of the 
fallacy of the principle there maintained, that an 
assortment of seeds cannot be reared genuinely 
within the precincts of any garden however large, 
[have determined to submit a few remarks for your 
consideration. + 98 

That different species of some tribes or genera, 
are liable to hybridise when seeding in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of each other, 1s placed beyond 
dispute; and in none is it more clearly evinced than 
in the brassicas, which are particularly noticed in 
the paper alluded to as thus liable; but it is equally 
indisputable, that no impregnation or admixture 
can take place, unless the varieties are in the same 
state of bloom—the stamina and pistils of each in 
like condition. Now when the earliness of some 
varieties, and the lateness of others (of any tribe) is 
considered, and that in general, but a portion actu- 
ally does bloom at the precise period of each other, 
and that but a few days’ difference will remove the 
flowers from that state in which impregnation must 
take place—there is evidenily no serious difficulty 
in so arranging crops, that the hybridising each 
other can scarcely be effected. 

That a ‘garden of 5000 acres would not be suffi- 
cient to save the different varieties of a single tribe 
with certainty,” is so much at variance with expe- 
rience, that it becomes a matter of astonishment 
the assertion shouid have been ventured. ‘I'rue, 
it is said and admitted that bees range widely in 
quest of food, and carry the pollen or fertilizing 
principle from flower to flower, but that they are 
capable of causing the admixture attributed to 
them in the paper under consideration, can never 
be admitted. 

It is well known the Philadelphia market has 
long been celebrated for the quality, as well as 
abundance of the articles there exposed for sale— 
among them, the vegetable department ranks not 
the least. There may be seen, in the different sea- 
sons, the finest variety of vegetables, and truest of 
their kinds, perhaps, to be found in the same quan- 
tities in the United States. ludeed, that market bas 
been the admiration of foreigners of every nation. 
The vegetables there exposed, are principally rear- 
ed in a tract of country of limited extent, below the 
city, occupied almost exclusively by market gar- 
deners; this tract is divided into small gardens (each 
with its occupant) containing from five to twenty 
acres; but the majority not much over ten. Qn 
these smail places, are reared, as far as seasons will 
permit, all the garden seeds used in them respec- 
tively, the low price of produce not admitting of 
purchase; and yet where the gardener has any pre 
tensions to skill or energy, adinixture or hydridising 
is unknown, and simply from observing the necessa- 
ry precaution of separating the varteties of each 
tribe that bloom at the same time, either by placing 
them as widely apart as practicable, or that which 
is found equally to obtain, growing high crops be- 
twixt them, surely this must be admitted a plain, 
practicable rejutation of a theory too highly wrought 

Again, in the nurseries and gardens of D. & C. 
Landreth, near Philadelphia, we grow an extensive 
variety of each kind of vegetable for the purpose of 
seeding, and from an experience of near filty 
years in the growing of seeds, they are fully satis 
fied, where the above mentioned precautions are ob- 
served, the disappointment from mixture will be too 
trivial to deserve attention: this opinion formed 
from practical observation, during a life devoted to 
the subject, is, therefore, submitted. ‘The growing 
of the seeds, sold by the proprietors of the above 








nurseries, has for very many years been carried in- 
to effect, and through the liberality of the public, 
profitably to the growers; but it can hardly be sup- 
posed this patronage would have been extended to 
the establishment, if the seeds grown on it had been 
as hybridised as the theory laid down, would make 
inevitable. It will therefore be admitted where the 
necessary care is taken, no admixture may be ap 
prehended; and that all who desire it, may rear 
their seeds, with certainty of genuineness, even in 
moderately sized gardens. D. L. Jr. 














RURAL ECONOMY. 





TO DRESS FLAX TO LOOK LIKE SILK. 


Take one part lime and between two and three 
parts of wood ashes, pour over them a due propor- 
tion of water to make a strong ley, after they have 
stood together all night, which must be poured off 
when quite clear. ‘Tie handsful of flax at both ends 
to prevent its entangling, but let the middle of each 
be spread open, and put it in a kettle, on the bottom 
of which has first been placed a little straw, with a 
cloth over it; then put another cloth over the flax, 
and so continue covering each layer of flax with a 
cloth, till the kettle is nearly full, Pour over the 
whole the clear ley, and after boiling it for some 
hours, take it out and throw it in cold water; this 
beiling, &c. may be repeated, if requisite. ‘The flax 
must be each time dried, hackled, beaten and rub 
bed fine; and at last dressed through a large comb, 
and through a very fine one. By this process the 
flax acquires a bright and soft thread. The tow 
which is off, when papered up and combed like 
cotton, is not only used for many of the same pur- 
poses, but makes lint for veterinary surgeons, &c. 





BREMD. 


The disease called dyspepsia has become so ge- 
neral and obstinate in this city, as to constitute one 
of the most terrible plagues with which we are 
afflicted. There is scarceiy one in five amung per- 
sons of sedentary habits, who are not more or less 
affected by it. We have no doubt the principal 
cause of its prevalence is the unwholesome nature 
of the bread in common use. This, like many other 
articles of food, has been refined till its nutritious 
qualities are almost destroyed. For the sake of 
fineness and whiteness, the coarser, but more nou- 
rishiog particles, are excluded from its composition; 
and it is wrought into a tough, dry, and indigesti- 
ble substance, highly pernicious to the stomach. 
Fortunately for the health of our citizens, an oppo- 
sition line of some extent in the baking business, 
has of late years been set on foot, for the making 
of what is called family bread. ‘This, as it is not 
refined to death, may be eaten with safety. Another 
kind, of which large quantities are now baked, call- 
ed bran bread, and made of unbolted flour, is the 
only one proper for confirmed cases of the dyspep- 
sia, many of which have been cured by the use of 
it. ‘Though brown and coarse in its appearance, it 
is quite palatable. (Vv. ¥. Mirror. 


BEES. 


In Livonia, the inhabitants make hollow places 
in the trees of the forest, to receive and cultivate 
bees. Some of them had hundreds, and even thon- 
sands of these bee-hives. Mr. Butner, a Livonian 
clergyman, says the air, at some distance from the 
ground, is better for the bees than that of the bee- 
houses, which receive the exhalations of the earth. 
Where forests are not conveniently situated, he says 
it is advantageous to place the hives upon trees 
stending alone, at twelve or fifteen feet above the 
ground. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





Memoirs OF THE Baroness pe Reipespe. 


This work, lately translated from the original 
German, and just published by Messrs. G. & C. 
Carvill, of this city, has more than one claim to the 
publick notice. In the first place it relates to the 
war of American Independence; an event that im- 
parts interest to almost any narrative of personal 
adventures connected with it, and it gives a picture, 
though not always an impartial one, of the state of 
American society at that time. In the second, it is 
a story of a female of high birth and an education 
coniormable to her ranks. following her husband to 
a distant country, exposing herself voluatarily to 
dangers and hardships for his sake, watching over 
him when languishing with wounds, and finally pre- 
serving his life by her unwearied assiduities. ‘The 
Baroness de Reidesdel came to this country in 1777, 
and left it with her husband and family in 1783, 
having passed the interval in various parts of the 
United States and the British possessions. Parts 
of this work had been previously translated and 
were published in General Wilkinson's Memoirs; 
but this is the first time that the whole work has 
been given to the American publick. The volume 
consists partly of letters from General Reidesdel to 
his wife, and from the Baroness to her mother, but 
principally of the journal kept by the latter of her 
residence in America; none of which were origi- 
nal'y written with a view of publication. 

[¥. ¥. paper. 

[What most commends the work is, that it pre- 
sents to the reader one of the most exemplary in- 
stances of conjugal affection to be met with—a 
wife of noble family and education pursuing her 
equally devoted husband, with three infant daugh- 
ters under her charge, and no attendant but an old 
faithful domestic, through Germany and France to 
England, and thence to Canada, and through the 
hardships and battles that preceded and followed 
the capture of Burgoyne, who might have escaped 
capture if he had followed the advice of her gallant 
husband, General Reidesdel. ‘hese memoirs would 
be found by our female readers, more entertaining 
and of much better moral, than many of the novels 
they peruse so greedily.) 





TRIBUTE TO BEAUTY. 

As the late beautiful Duchess of Devonshire was 
one day stepping out of her carriage, a dustman, 
whe was accidentally standing by, and about to re- 
gale himself with his accustomed whiff of tobacco, 
caught a glance of her countenance, and exclaim- 
ed, **Love and biess you, my lady, let me light my 
pipe in your eyes!” It is said the Duchess was so 
delighted with this compliment, that she frequently 
after checked the strain of adulation, which was so 
constantly offered to her charms, by saying, “Oh! 
after the dustman’s compliment all others are insi- 
pid.” 

{Was it not the celebrated Fontenelle, who, on 
being rebuked by a lady for passing without looking 
at her, replied--Madame, if I had looked at you, it 
would have been quite impossible to pass you?] 





BEAUTIFUL SKETCH. 
‘We call back, maid of Lutha, years that have rolled away.’’ 
Yes, | remember her: I saw her first 
In the sweet prime of womanhood—the rose 
Of health, in young and dewy freshness, bloomed 
Upon her cheek; and from her dark blue eye 
The spirit of each new-born thought looked out 
in undisguised expression; and diffused 
Over her face its own pure loveliness! 
O, she was one of those for whom earth seemed 
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Ever in summer beauty—flinty brows 

Melted to smiles—and hearts unwont to feel, 
Softened to tenderness!—Where’er she moved, 
Each eye looked gladness—and each voice, 

In its best tones, spoke welcome; and the world 
Was proud of her. Yet she, so loved, caressed, 
And followed, was all meekness—-her whole heart 
A deep, pure fount of blessing—such she was! 

A change came o’er her: the fell, blasting breath 
Of slander, like the siroc, passed. Ere yet 
The sun had kissed away its dew, we saw 
The loveliest flower morn ever smiled on, droop. 

Sorrow was wasting fast the springs of lile. 

She was alone—pale, pale, but lovely still. 
Friends who had looked but ‘to her slightest smile 
For happiness, had long forsaken her! — 

Jt was a summer eve—the sun had sunk 

Down from a golaen sky, whence brightly streamed, 
Far over wood and field, a saffron light, 

That rested, like a lovely dream, on all 

The gilded landseape: the sweet breath of flowers 
Came on the silent air, stealing the soul 

Like angel-harpings heard in Eden's bower— 

Or airs of heaven, commissioned oft to sooth 

The mortal anguish of the dying saint. 

She looked with a mild sadness on the scene 
Fading like her—* And | had hoped,” she said, 
**My evening's sun would set in its full time, 
“Like this!” O, world! thy visitings of scorn 
Are fearful to the young and innocent heart! 

She sank beneath them—and the pitying earth, 

Whose gentle bosom never spurned a child 

Of sorrow, nor received a lovelier guest, 

Hath decked her grave with freshest green and 
flowers. 





———e 


SPORTING OLIO. 





THE PEDIGREE OF OSCAR, JUNIOR. 

He was gotten by Oscar, bred by governor Ogle, 
of Maryland, and afterwards owned by Col. Jobn 
Tayloe. Oscar was gotten by the imported horse 
Gabriel, his dam the full sister of Col. ‘Taylue’s 
Belvoir, which was by the imported horse Medley, 
Gimerack, Cripple, Godolphin Arabian. His dam, 
Doctor James Edelen’s famous running mare Flor- 
etta, by the imported horse Spread Eagle—his gran- 
dam by Hall’s Union, a thorough bred son of the 
imported horse Slim. Hall's Union, though he ran 
many races, was beat but once, and then entirely 
out of order.* His great grandam, by the imported 
horse Othello, (being the mare purchased by the 
late Mr. Edward Edelen of Prince George's county, 
Maryland, at the sale of Mr. Custis’ property—his 
g- g grandam, by the imported horse Juniper, which 
was by Babraham, which was by the Godolphin Ara- 
bian--his g. g. g. grandam, by the wnported horse 
Morton’s Traveller—his g. g. g. g. grandam Selima, 
by the Godolphin Arabian. 

June 18th, 1827. 





THE PEDIGREE OF MARSHAL DUROCK 

Marshal Durock was bred by Bela Badger, and 
was foaled on ‘Tuesday the 19th of May, 1812; he 
was got by old Durock, his dam (Marsha! Durock’s) 
Maid of the Oaks, was got by Spread Eagle, his 
grandam by the old imported horse Shark; his great 
grandam by Gen. Nelson’s Reckingham; his g. g. 
grandam, by True Whig; his g g g. grandam, by 
Col. Bailor’s horse Gallant; his g. g. g. g. grandam, 
by the imported horse Regulus; his g. g. g. g. ¢ gran 
dam by the imported horse Diamond. Lewis Willis, 
E-q. of Fredericksburg, Va. was the breeder of the 
above Maid of the Oaks, and not Gen. Ridgely of 
Bultimore. The above pedigree, so fur as relates 
to the Maid of the Oaks, was sworn to by Lewis 
Willis, Esq. before Wilham Smock, a justice of the 


* This fact Abad from the Hon. Gabriel Duvall. 








peace for the corporation of Fredericksburg, the 
18th day of January, 1810. Cinderella was also 
bred by Bela Badger, and foaled on the 2d day of 
June, 1813, and is fall sister to Marshal Durock. 

Marshal Durock and Cinderella were both of a 
chestnut colour. Any other information respecting 
the Maid of the Ouks, can be obtained by applica- 
tion to James J. Harrison, Esq. Diamond Grove, 
Brunswick county, Va. 

Bristol, August 19, 1827. 

BEDFORD MARE. 

The Bedford Mare, bred by Capt. Thomas Spen- 
cer, of Grensville county, Virginia, and foaled in 
1810, was got by the imported Bedford; his dam by 
the imported Dare Devil, grandam by old Wildair, 
(son of Fearnought,) great grandam by Mercury, 
(he by imported Janus, out of Col Byrd’s imported 
mare Calista,) g. g. grandam by Apollo, (who was 
got by Fearnought out of an imported Cullen Ara- 
bian mare,) g. g. g. grandam by Jolly Roger out of 
Grenwell's imported mare. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
HYDRAULIC MACHINES. 

(From a Correspondent.) 
Dear Sir, July 26, 1827. 

‘The publick must louk to the Farmer for satis 
factory information respecting the two hydraulic 
machines described in the enclosed. Take a well, 
for instance, 46 feet deep—a fall of water from 3 to 
6 feet, to bring into use in a level country; the 
price of each, labour required, &c. &c. 


MACHINE FOR RAISING WATER. 

A. & G. Bradley, of Newtown, have sent us a 
partial account of a s@f-acting machine, invented 
by them for raising water. ‘There is a brook a lit- 
tle distance from their dwelling house, the bed of 
which is 18 feet lower than the sill of their house. 
The water of their wells would not answer to wash 
with, and they were compelled to resort to the 
brook until their necessities became the mother of 
invention to them. ‘They have a simple but dura 
ble machine, at a cost not exceeding ten dollars, 
which raises the water to the amount of 1440 gal- 
lons per day. ‘There is no wheel or pump attached 
to the machine. ‘They are fully satisfied from their 
experiment, that water may be raised on the same 
principle to the height of 50 feet or more, in large 
quantities, for the purpose of carrying water wheels 
of every power—supplying distilleries, tan yards, 
and farms on which there is no living stream, &c. 
‘They have not given a very satisfactory description 
of the machinery, but say ‘ a fall of three feet is 
necessary in raising the water ten feet, and in that 
proportion for a greater or less distance. Suppose 
a person have a spring near his house, but 10 or 20 
feet lower than the house; he has only to set up a 
penstock, throw the water into the top of it, and 
then put in a lead pipe at the bottom of the pen- 
stock, and take it to his house.” ‘They will give 
further information to those who shall write them, 

[Vew Haven Register. 

IMPROVEMENT IN HYDRAULICS. 

A Mr. John M. Cooper, from Guildhall, Vermont, 
now resident in this village, has, for more than a 
year past, been improving a new hydraulic ma 
chine, and has succeeded to the astonishment of all 
whe have witnessed its operation. He has lately 
exhibited one in this place, which was in size as 
follows: eight inches in length, eight inches in di- 
ameter, and of a cylindrical fourm. The machine is 
operated by means of a crank attached to a gud 
geon upon each end of it. The power applied to 
the machine, was four men, who were able to 


(post paid.) 


throw a contivud column of water, three-fourths 
of an inch in diaweter, one hundred and twenty 
feet on « horizontal line, and more than ninety feet 
high. ‘This machine is entirely different from any 
thing that has ever heretofore been known. Mr. 
C. has, in his specification for letters patent, termed 
it the “ Rotative Piston,” yet it contains neither pis- 
ton nor valves, but has the appearance of a wheel 
within a wheel, operating in such a manner as to 
form a vacuum op one side, and a powerful com- 
pression on the other; and what is most wonderful, 
at each revolution, it takes in and throws out more 
cubic inches of water than the whole space which 
the machine itself occupies. The machine has been 
showr, and the principle of it explained, to many 
gentlemen of science and experience in hydraulics, 
among whom was his exceliency the Governor of 
New York, and it is the prevailing opinion of all 
that it will take the place of every other machine, 
both for puraps and fire engines, as soon as it is ex- 


.| lensively known 


Mr. C. has associated himself with two gentle- 
meu of this village, who have established a manu- 
factory on an extensive scale; and we understand 
that the company has sent an agent t. Europe, to 
secure the rights for France and England, and other 
countries in that section. {Windsor Journal. 





THE MILITARY FAMILY. 
Dear Sir, Georgetown, D. C., August 6, 1827. 

I now sit down to give you an account of a cu- 
rious collection of people that lived in Alexandria 
at the commencement of our revolutionary war; 
and there is at present here living a justice of the 
peace, who knew them all at the time. 

Two brothers, John and Luke Cannon, carried 
oa the business of saddle-making; they were re- 
markably smart and clever with their pens; the 
counterfeited the United Siates’ currency, only wit 
this exception, this bill shall pass current for five 
» §c; or three or four, as the whim took 
them. ‘There came to town a remarkable clever 
journeyman sadler, by the name of Gunn;* they 
hired him. Another came of the name of Isaac 
Halbert; they bired him. They had hired a ser- 
vant woman by the name of Kitchen; a girl came 
by name Sal Pistol, and they hired her. So they had 
two Cannons, one Gun, a Halbert, a Kitchen, and a 
Pistol, in the same family. 

Your Constant Reaper. 


PRS PARR. 


Battimore, Fripay, August 24, 1827. 
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¢* It gives us much pleasure to perceive alrea- 
dy indications that the next Cattle Show is likely 
to prove an extensive and highly interesting Fair, 
where much valuable Stock—Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep, will be sent on sale. We have been parti- 
cularly notified, that there will be sent for sale many 
young Cattle of the Devon blood, from three-fourths 
to full blood;—and we have reason to think that a 
chance may then be presented to Farmers for ob- 
taining a few Southdown Sheep, imported with great 
judgment ani with particular reference to the most 
desirable qualities from the most select flocks in 
England. Those who wish to sell and to buy good 
horses, will do well to reserve themselves for the 
Cattle Show, on. the 23d and 24th of October; and 
we have been particularly requested to invite the 
Drovers of Stock Cattle, to send them at this time, 
Good pasturage can be found adjoining the ground 
on the most reasonable terms; and Farmers will do 











* This Gunn was here—Gen. Gunn, a senator from 
Georgia, the first Congress that sat at Washington; & 





very smart man. 
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well not to buy before—to this suggestion especially, 
we wish the Editors of papers in Virginia, Pennsyl- 
varia and Ohio, would call the attention of those 
ih their neighbourhodd, who rear or drive Stock 
Cattle for sale in the older and more cultivated set- 
tlements. 





¢# The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 

land Agricultural Society is appointed for the first 

hursday in September, at the residence of Jacob 
Hollingsworth, Esq. on Elkridge. 





Oxn1o—bird’s-eye view of what it was, of what it is, 
and what it is to be. 

“I congratulate you, gentlemen, on the rising 
prosperity of our state. In population, at the next 
census, it will rank next to Pennsylvania, and the 
time may not be remote, when New York only will 
exceed it. Its internal resources and the enterprise 
of its citizens, have kept pace with the increase of 
its numbers. The improvements which have lately 
been commenced and are now in a successful course 
of prosecution, have elevated the character of the 
state, and given an earnest of its high destiny.” 

The above is the language used by the Hon. John 
McLean, Postmaster-General, on the 13th of June 
last, at Lebanon, in Ohio—at an entertainment dar- 
ing a short visit among® his old friends and neigh- 
bours of all parties, who seized the occasion to ma- 
nifest their undiminished personal regard, and their 
high and just estimate of his publick services. 

These sentiments of Mr. McLean are not the rhe- 
torical flourishes of an enthusiast, but the judgment 
of a practical statesman—and are susceptible, ts 
that light, of being made the text of ample and in 
teresting commentaries. 

When the revolution was consummated by the 
treaty of Paris in 1783, the inhabited parts of the 
United States extended between the Atlantic ocean 
and the Allegany mountains, in a long narrow strip, 
and comprising an area of about 200,000 sq. miles. 
With a few very partial exceptions, the vast un- 
known regions beyond the mountains were waste. 
The Allegany traced a line which set bounds to ci 
vilization on that rich territory drained by the nu- 
merous rivers of the west. At that epoch the tra 
veller when on the mountain brow, felt as if the 
bourne was passed which separated him fron: culti- 
vated society. How prodigious is that change in 
the lapse of forty-three years, which suggested and 
justified the remarks of the Postmaster-General in 
reference to his state! 

Let us only reflect, that savage murders were per- 
petrated between Washington, Pennsylvania, (then 
a briar thicket,) and Wheeling, until 1795. It was 
not, indeed, until after the treaty of Greenville, that 
the western settlements were relieved from the ap- 
prehension or actual pressure of war, and war in 
its worst forms. When we turn a retrospect upon 
the period since the surrender of Cornwallis, we 
can hardiy give credit to the evidence of our senses. 
The change appears as the shifting scene of a thea- 
tre. Let the reader but review that brief period, 
and run his eye over that space on which has since 
been traced Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, In 
diana, Michigan, and Ohio. Over this then wide 
waste, the marks of civilization were few and rude. 
There were not, at the utmost,in 1781, thirty thou- 
sand civilized human beings, where now exist more 
than three millions. At that epoch, no fields, orch- 
ards, meadows, towns or villages, spread their enli- 
vening features before the eye. The landscape was 
gloomy and desolate, broken at long intervals by 
cabins, inhabited by the poor but brave pioneer of 
central North America. 

Civilized has succeeded to savage society. Agri- 
culture, with plenty, health, and gladness in her 
train, bas taken place of war and hunting The 
rivers and lakes, once environed by the lonely prai- 


— or by primeval forests, are now covered with 
arks laden with the richest of all treasures—ac- 
tive, intelligent, and virtuous emigrants. ‘Towns, 
cities, schools, churches, colleges, and every other 
emblem of cultivated life, rise into existence with a 
rapidity, a number, and maturity, which mock all 
anticipation, and outstrip every example in history. 

From a combination of causes, physical and mo- 
ral, Ohio has taken the lead amongst the central 
states, and has, in her career, presented an unmatch- 
ed development of all the essentials of political and 
social power and comfort. ‘That state is now open- 
ing a canal of 300 miles in length between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio river, upon the line of which, 
just forty years ago, in 1787, the first axe was laid 
upon her deep entangled woods. In support of 
these obvious reflections, some mathematical data 
may be introduced, that will strike with wonder the 
readers of this journal in the old countries, if not 
in our own. 

As a section of the habitable earth, Ohio extends 
from N. lat. $74” to 42°; and in longitude W. from 
Washington city, from 3° 32’ to 7° 50’. The longest 
live which can be drawn upon its surface is from 
the N. E. angle on Lake Erie to the S. W. angle at 
the junction of the Ohio and Miami rivers. Flank- 
ed by Pennsylvania on the east, and Indiana west, 
with the Ohio south and south-east and Lake Erie 
north, and drained by numerous minor rivers, the 
position is admirable. Compact in its form, the 
area in square miles may be assumed at about forty 
thousand, or 25,600,000 acres. 

The superfices of that part of the United States, 
actually organized into states and territories in 
1820, amounted to about 600.000 square miles— 
consequently Ohio comprises the one-fifteenth part. 
The entire land surface of the earth is, from the 
best data, nearly 40,000,000 square miles; Ohio, 
therefore, contains the ongsthousandth part of the 
habitable globe, and what peculiarly remarkable, 
already contains more than the one. thousandth part 
of the human species. 

The following tables exhibit the progressive and 
prospective population of Ohio: 


Taste I. 
Progressive Population. 
Population. 
1790, 3,000—74 to 100 square miles. 
1800,  42,000—a little more than 1 to each sq. m. 
1810, 227,843—5 6-10 to the single sq. m. nearly. 
1820, 58!,434—143 to the single square mile. 


In the valurble Geographical Dictionary of the 
worthy W. Darby, under the article U. States, he 
has used a ratio of 5 per cent. per annum, for the 
increment of population in the central basin of North 
America. This ratio is at least sufficiently mode- 
rate when applied generally, and certainly too low 
as respects Ohio; to be, however, within the bouads 
of reality, the subjoined Table Il. was calculated 
from that rate of increase. 

Tasce Il. 
Progressive Population of Ohio for 30 years, from 

1820 to 1850 inclusive, calculated by a ratio of in- 

crease of 5 per cent. per annum. 


1820, 581,434 |1836, 1,269,202 60,438 
1821,” 610,506 29.071) 1837, 1,332,662 63,460 
1322, 641,030 $0,525)1838, 1.399.299 66.633 
1823, 673.091 32,061|/1839, 1,469,264 69,965 
1824, 706,746 $3,654 1840, 1.542.727 73.463 
1825, 742,083 $5,337,1841. 1.619.863 17,136 
1826, 779,187 $7.104/1842, 1,700.856 89,993 
1827, 818.146 $8,959 1843, 1,785,898 85.042 
1825, 859,053 40907 1844, 1.874.194 8,294 
1829, 902,006 42.953 1845, 1,977,894 93.700 
1830, 947,106 45,100 1846. 2.076.789 98.895 
1831, 994,461 47.355 1847. 2,180.628 103,839 
1832, 1,044,184 49.723 1548, 2.289.659 109.031 
1833, 1.096.893 52,209 1849, 2,404,142 114,483 
1834, 1,151,213  54,920)/1950, 2,524,344 120,202 





1935, 1,208,773 57,560! 


To those who form their estimates from data aflord- 
ed by the existing population in the United States, 
two and a half millions in Ohio may appear an ex 
aggeration; and yet that density but a little exceeds 
that of Connecticut in 1820, and falls short of that 
of either Massachusetts or Rhode Island, at the 
same epoch. It is not derogating from the charac- 
ter of the soil of the two latter states, to say, that 
that of Ohio exceeds either. The aggregate we 
have deduced for Ohio in 1850, amounts to 63 to 
the square mile; and as Hamilton county, including 
the city of Cincinnati,comprising very nearly the 
one-tenth part of the state, contained 79 to the 
square mile, it must be obvious, that two and one 
half millions are far from amounting to the maxi- 
mum which Ohio would support in the enjoyment 
of abundance. 

The general principles upon which the advance 
or retardation of population depend, have so re- 
cently, and still so imperfectly been reduced to any 
order which deserves the name of science, that the 
actual increase of the people of the United States 
appears an anomaly in physiology. ‘The solution of 
this seeming anomaly is, however, easily made, if 
the local features of the territory, and the moral 
and political structure of society, are taken as ele- 
ments. In the basin of the Mississippi, an exube- 
rantly fertile soil, a mild climate, and a country 
abounding in the natural channels of commerce, 
were opened to a people who acted with all the 
force, elasticity and intelligent foresight, which has 
in all ages and countries distinguished man where 
his personal rights were secured. In the settlement 
of the west, every emigrant of sane and mature 
mind felt himself a whole, and moved within his 
sphere under the influence of laws, little less regu- 
lar in their operation than those of gravitation. Un- 
der such an order of things, especially in the non- 
slave states, effects have been produced to which 
the history of Europe and Asia offer no parallel. 
The improvements made in architecture, the me- 
chanick arts; in artificial modes of intercommuni- 
cation, and seminaries for the cultivation of the 
htiman intellect, have, on the eastern continent, fol- 
lowed density of population; ,in the United States, 
the order of advance has been inverted 

To dwell upon this new and prominent feature in 
the history of human society, is far indeed from 
an idle indulgence of national vanity. Every good, 
however great has its attendant evils, and the aug- 
mentation to such enormous relative wealth and 
power of individual states of the United States, 
must be productive of effects more or less operative 
on the general confederacy. ‘To watch this unequai 
accumulation of political consequence is decidedly 
an important part of our internal policy. In regard 
to our relations with foreign states, the United 
States, asa body, is the sole object of regard:—but 
in respect to interior legislation, every statesman, 
or every legislator, deserving the name of a states- 
man, will pay undeviating attention to those revolu- 
tions, which change the centre of wealth and pow- 
er. This attention will be paid by the real states- 
man, not to widen natural lines of separation; or to 
foster sectional animosities in order to gratify fac- 
tious passions; not to trace, but to remove geogra- 
phical barriers. It will be paid to establish those 
adamantine bonds of union, ROADS and CANALS. 

It would be ignorance to misunderstand or deny 
the gigantic growth of Ohio in the “central basin,’’ 
and of New York on the Atlantic coast; and it 
would be culpable negligence in other members of 
the Union to remain regardless of a prosperity they 
cannot prevent, of an active use by these states of 
ftatural resources in a manner which they should ad- 
mire, and may imitate. 

These reflections may be closed by a comparative 
table, which at a single glance, will exhibit the pro- 
digious capability of population in the United States 





generally, and more especially of a region of such 
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exuberant fertility as the great ‘central basin.” 
The surface of Europe, if taken in its full extent, by 
no means equals that of the United States, in res- 
pect to either soil or climate. We are persuaded 
that for so large a contiguous surface as 40,000 
square miles, that no part of France, Germany, 
nln or Southern Russia, nor the most produc 
tive tracts in Europe would bear a successful com 
parison with the state of Ohio; and yet the most 
thinly populated parts of either of the former ex 
ceeds the maximum of the latter in 1850, as given 
in the preceding sketch. 


Tasce JIL Extent, axp DIsTRIBUTIVE POPULA- 
TION OF THE sTATES OF Evarore in 1821. 








Popale- 
Political section Population | Superfices lion to 
; : | ins miles, |the sq. 
' mile 

British Islands, | 21,318,743 | 125.240) 170 








France, 30,000,000} 200.000) 150 
Spain and Portugal, 14,000,000 | 210.000; 70 
Italian states, | 19,000,000} 117.400, 163 
Switzerland, | 1,700,000) 19,000 90 
Netherlands, king-| 
dom of, | 5,000,000 | 17,400 216 
German Europe, in-| 
cluding all the empire, 
of Austria, except 
the Italian part; the) 
kingdoms of Prus-| 
sia, Saxony, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, &c. 50,000,000; 480,000 104 
Denmark, 1,400, 00 21.400 70 
Sweden, 2,440,000! 188.000 13 
Russia in Europe, 42,009,000 | 1,400,000, 30 
Turkey in Europe, | 5,000,000; 200,000 25 
191,858,743, 2,078,040 64 
nearly 


This table affords instructive lessons to American 
legislators. Figures, if correctly stated, comprise 
much in a small space. We perceive, that in Ku 
rope, density of population does not so much depend | 
upon physical as on moral causes, Some of the 
most cultivated sections of Europe at the present, 
were during the middle ages nearly waste, and from 
any document we have seen, it is doubtful whether 
all Europe at the end of the filteenth century, when 
America was discovered, contained a population of 
60,000,000. That section of the earth is at pre 
sent peopled by nearly, if not altogether, 200,000,000; 
and what is worthy of remark, the most dense po 
pulation has followed, what we in the United States 
so emphatically call “INTERNAL IMPROVE 
MENT.” Compare Great Britain with France; 
France with Spain, Italy and European Turkey; 
France with the Netherlands and Germany, ‘The 
Netherlands have, in great part, been wrested 
from the briny ocean; and there canals of com- 
meree and drainage conmeneed man age of ig 
norace and poverty; whilst in the United States 
these improvements are aided by all the resources 
of science and wealth, 

In fact, with superior soil, a milder and more equa 
ble climate, the United States will, in all human 
probability, make full use of still more inspiring ad 
vantages over Europe, in more liberal and more 
atabie principles of civil government, In this 
march of improvement amongst the individual 
states, New York on the Atlantic coast, and Ohio 
in the interior, have taken the lead, In a very 
short period of time, an unbroken water communi- 
cation will exist from the city of New York to the 
city of Cincinnati, through the sea of Canada 
"The advance of power cannot, happily, be confined 
to those states. Their own exertions have already 
led to very active emulation; but still New York 
and Ohio stand pre-eminent, not alone in the Uni 





ted States, but on the whole earth for unprecedent- 


ed accumulation of numbers, wealth, and solid 
power. 

If we turn our eye to a map of the world, for so 
extensive a tract as 160,000 square miles, we find no 
place equal in natural advantages to the region par- 
celled out into Eastern Missouri, all Illinois, Michi 
gan, Indiana and Ohio. Either limited or drained 
by numerous rivers; flanked by the Canadian sea, 
and with a surface unbroken by mountain chains, 
and in its most elevated part only a few hundred 
feet above the level of the Atlantic ocean, the ex 
tent of its improvements admit of no assignable 
boundary. In this favored region, Ohio occupies 
the vantage ground, and her citizens seem deter- 
mined to maintain their rank. In the emphatic lan- 
guage of the Postmaster-General, they have eleva- 
ted the character of the state, and have given an 
earnest of its high destiny. ‘The child is, perhaps, 
born to live to be one of more than ten millions 
in Ohio, and one out of upwards of forty millions 
between the western limit of Pennsylvania and the 
western limit of Missouri! ‘These are warm and 
high anticipations, but, are they not reduced to pro- 
babilities by the very data which have been ad 
duced? 

‘lhe man may not be very old, who has been, 
himself, one of a few thousands in the ** Mississippi 
basin,” and who has yet lived to see some millions ex- 
ist upon its surface. Who has lived to hear the ve 
ry idea in project of propelling vessels by steam, 
treated with the utmost derision, and who has yet 
been conveyed in floating palaces, propelled by steam. 
Who heard the name of Fulton scouted as that of 
an idle scheemer, and has also beard the name of 
FULTON associated with those illustrious charse- 
ters who have contributed to enlarge the happiness 
and mental power of their species. Who has heard 
the idea laughed to scorn, of a single state opening 
a canal from the Atlanti¢e tides into the St. Lawrence 
basin, and has yet live@to behold, not one, but two 
canal lines between the Atlantic tides and the St. 
Lawrence basin. The project of a rail-road, from 
the city of Baltimore to the Ohio river, is at this 
time treated with as little respect as were either 


| canals or steam- boats; and still we hope to perform a 


passage from Baltimore to Cincinnati in a rail-road 
carriage. Finally, we hope to see telegraphs take 
their appropriate rank amongst American improve 
ments, aod by their means give to intelligence the 
wings of light. 





¢* Derective Seen Wueat-The sad expe. 
rience of the last season admonishes the larmer that 
he cunnot be too careful in the selection of his seed 
wheat; and the bad quality of the grain on the 
Eastern Shore, as indicated by the following ex 
tract, further shews that too much caution cannot 
be exercised, 

P,S Wheat generally yields much worse than 
wis expected—doubts are seriously entertained if a 
great deal of it will vegetate=-some has been tried, 
and totally failed, Corn is burnt up with drought, 





¢ The Cattle Show, near Baltimore, was fixed 
as late as possible in October, with express refer- 
ence to the convenience of the farmers, and especi 
ally those on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, who, 
it was understood, could not sooner absent them- 
selves from home, on account of seeding their wheat 
fields. 





¢7 Sexv Wueat.—We are requested to state, 
that six or eight hundred bushels of nice rare ripe 
wheat, fit for seed, will be with Mr. James Barroll, 
of Bowly’s wharf, by the last of August, from the 
crop of Robert H. Goldsborough, of Talbot. Gen 
tlemen who have spoken to Mr. Goldsborough for 
seed wheat, and others desirous of having it, will 
please to apply to Mr. James Barroll, Bowly's 
wharf, Baltimore. 


€# Offers for the purchase of one-half of Rinaldo 
will be received by the Editor of the American Far- 
mer. He is decidedly, and in the opinion of the best 
judges, one of the finest horses ever offered to the 
use of the publick—in reference to his blood, and 
his colour, figure and qualities. Last year, when he 
was five years old, was his first season. He was li- 
mited to thirty-five mares, and has proved a very 
sure getter of foals of the highest promise. The bet- 
ter way to diffuse the benefit of this superior horse, 
would be to make up a joint stock in shares of $15 
or $30 each. The entire control of the Horse will 
be surrendered to the purchaser or purchasers, of 
the one-half of him, under certain stipulations. 





¢# The list of premiums to be distributed at the 
next Easton Cattle Show, in November, will be pub- 
lished in our next. 





¢# We have on our table a sample of most beau- 
tiful yeliow tobacco from Calvert county—sent to 
market by Mr. Benjamin Gray—it attests his skilful 
management, and may afford the means of compa- 
rison to ascertain the real difference between it, and 
ae yellow, at first sight, apparently similar qua- 
ity. 


Marxetine.—Apples, per bush. 374 a .50; But- 
ter, per lb. .25a31; Beets, 64 per bunch; Chickens, 
doz. $1.50 a 2.00; Corn, in ears, per doz. .6 a .12; 
Canteleupes, .64 a $74; Eggs, doz, 12; Beef, prime 
pieces, per lb, .8; Veal, .5a.6; Lamb,.4a .5; Pears, 
per bush. .374; Potatoes, .50; Peaches, .75 a 1.25; 
Onions, 374, Tomatoes, 124; Sweet Potatoes, per 
peck, 50; Beans, (Lima,) per bush. .75; Cabbages, 
4a 6 per head. 
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Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Tosacco—this article is about the same as last week; 
we perceive no variation in prices, since some sales of 
Maryland common and middlings have been made for 
$3.50 a 4 50 to 4.7', from St. Mary’s and Calvert coun- 
ties, yesterday and the day before. 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 a 6 00—common crop, 
3.60 a 4.00—Do. red, 4.50 a 4.15—good red, 5.00 a 6.00 
—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow, 6.50 a |) 00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 20.00—Vir- 
ginia fine, 6.00 a 8.00—Rapphhannock, (none)—Ken- 
tucky, fine, 3.60 46,00--do. wrapping, 7.00 a 8 00. 

Froun—super. Howard.st, $5.00—do. or' inary, city 
mills, 4.60 44.75——Susq. 4.00 4 4.50—white wheat fami- 
ly, 6 O0—=—Gnain, best white wheat, 1.004 1 08—best red 
wheat, 80 a4 .&5— ordinary, 70 @.1b==Coan, 48 a 50— 
Kvn, 40 @ b0—Oata, 204 .25—Conn Meat, per owt. 
1.6'44 1.75—-Croven seed, 3.50 4 4,09—Timorny, 3.00 

=PiLaxsnun,.76 400 —Pras, .\0—Winre Beans, 1.26— 
Banier, |.00—Corron, Virginia, 0 @ .104—North Ca- 
rolina, 9 a. l0—Louisiana, .tt a ,19—-Missouri, .10 4 
bie-Alabama, .10 @.11 Woon, washed, .18 @ .22— 
mixt do, 224 24—half blood, .24 @ . (6—throe- quarter 
do. 264 .28—full blood, 80 @ 95—Bacon, hams, 0 a 

1O—-hog around .6 @.7—middlings, 7—Whiexey, per 
hhd. .26 4 .20—do, bbl 20 @ .Sl—Fian, Herrings, 2,85 
a 2.50—Mackerel, $.6044,.87445,50—8had, 6,004 7,00 
aan Ua ef 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(From the British Farmer’s Mogazine.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT 
AGRICULTURISTS. 

Mr. Coxe, or Norro.x, 


There are no sabjects more generally interesting 
than concise biographies of eminent characters; 
and‘no class ofvliterature seems better adapted for 
utility and effect, than that which preserves the 
fleeting and perishable. memorials of men noted in 
their times for:publick spirit, private character, and 
genuine bene ce. Of the many individuals 
who have flourished in- this country, in the reign of 
George the Third, few are more highly respected 
than Mr. Coxg, of Norfolk; a gentleman whose 
long and prosperous career has decidedly obtained 
the saatehatiael of his agricultural contemporaries, 
not merely from its own merits, powerful indeed as 
they are, but by the discerning patronage he has 
invariably vouchsafed to every real agricultural im- 
provement. In the various publications of the day, 
sketches of, and remarks on, bis talents, hospitality, 
zeal, and publick virtues abound: and it will be the 
object of the present article to condense, in a use- 
ful and agreeable manner, the scattered and miscel- 
laneous particulars, and thus preserve in the pages 
of the British Farmer's Magazine, a succinct ac- 
count of a gentleman as universally known as de- 
servedly esteemed. 

‘Tuomas Witxiam Coxe, Esq. M. P. is a descen- 
-dant from the great and enlightened chief justice of 
that name, and his f»mily is one of the must an- 
cien‘ in the county of Norfolk. ‘The titles of Baron 
Lovel, Viscount Coke, and Karl of Leicester, exist 
in his roll of ancestors. ‘The estates of the olden 
times, including the modern and magnificent man- 
sion of Holkhain, have descended to their present 

ossessor, Who was born on the 6th of May, 1753. 
Du the demise of his father, in 1776, he succéeded 
to the estates, and was soon after chosen one of the 
representatives fur his native county, which he has 
since that period, (with the exception of a short in 
terval,) and does still faithfully represent in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Coke has hitherto constantly voted on 
the popular side, and having been, through a leng 
and useful life, a friend of the late right hun. C. J. 
Fox, his sentiments have not disgraced the feeings 
which gave rise to their connection. It should not 
be forgotten, that the reconciliation between the 

resent king and Mr. Fox, took place at Holkham. 

( is also worthy of record, that the Address which 
first put an end © the American war, was moved 
by Mr. Coke in tie House of Commons, and pre- 
sented by him to bis late Majesty; on whieh ocea- 
sion Mr. Coke took it up in the dress of a country 
geatleman, His Majesty is reported to have smiled 
on receiving it, and, with much good humour, to 
have said, “By G—d, Coke, if you ever come up 
aguin with such an Address, | will assuredly knight 
you!” in 1775, Mr. Coke married Jane, sinter of the 
ate Lord Shelburne, by whom he bad issue three 
daughters; the eldest of whom married, first, Vis- 
count Andover, and after his death, Capt, Dighy, 
RN The second daughter is now the widow of 
the late Viscount Anson, ‘The third married Spen 
cer Stanhope, Esq. of Cannon Hull, near Barnsley, 
Yorkshire, Mrs, Coke died on the 2d of June, 1800; 
and on the 26th of February, 1822, Mr, Coke mar- 
ried the Lady Anne Keppei, daughter of the Earl 
of Albemarle, by whom be bas three sons,* 
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The magnificence of the family mansion of Holk- 
ham has been the repeated theme of every writer 
on the beauties of Norielk. it is one of the most 
stately edifices in the kingdom, and whole pages 
might be filled with a mere catalogue of its nume- 
ruus and costly pictures, statues, curiosities, &c. 
It is said to have been begua in 1734, by the Kari 
of Leicester, and completed by the Countess Dow- 
ager in 1760. The general plans, elevations, &c. 
were given by the Earls of Burlington and Leices- 
ter, assisted by Mr. Kent. ‘The central part of the 
mansion is built with brick, and is accompanied by 
four wings or pavilions, which are connected with it 
by rectilinear corridors or galleries. Each of the 
fronts, therefore, displays a centre and twO wings. 
The corridors communicate directly with the lawn, 
or the otliees below the basement story, a perfec- 
tion which seems t@ have been borrowed from an 
idea of Palladio. The library contains a most va 
luable collection of MSS. among which is one stat- 
ed to have been@the actual MS. of Livy quoted by 
Havercamp. A. catalogue raisonnée of the whole 
collection isywe understand, nearly ready for the 
press, under the superintendance of Mr. Roscoe, 
whose well known abilities eminently qualify him 
for the task... 

Upwards 


pletiva of 








years have elapsed since the com- 
he jon of Hoikbam, during which pe- 
nod, the vricks ulactured on the spot, of a fine 
ycliow unt, and great durability, have been exposed 
to the action of the weather—yet they remain as 
suund and perfect as when first laid. ‘The architect 
very judiciwusly took care that no part of the princi- 
pal walls should be supported by timber, lest, in de- 
caying, dawage might accrue to the fabric. The en- 
tre buildiug was erected under the superintendance 
of Mr. Bretuugham, of Norwich, whose son has 
since published plans and elevations of this magui- 
neent structure. Over the entrance door of the hall 
is the lolluwing inscriptions» 

“ Dbis seat, on an open barren estate, was plan- 
ned, planted, built, decorated, and inhabited, the 


; miudie of the eighteenth century, by Thomas Coke, 


Kari uf Leicester.” 

‘The park is supposed to contain about 3,500 
acres Within the paiing. Its cireumference is up- 
wards of ten nules, ‘The interior contains all that 
the eye or imagination can desire—lakes, obelisks, 
statues, temples, &c. ‘The pleasure-grounds are 
uiust tasteluily laid Wut, and the effect of the whole 
is grand aod beautiul. ‘The gardens are very ex- 
tensive, that devuted to the kitchen contains eight 
wcres, aud th. extent of walling comprises about 
1400 yards in length, and 14 feet in height, well 
covered with fruit trees, 

Mr. Coke» system of husbandry is the drill ays- 
tem, which he adopted uta very early period, and 
bus bo HKuproved by constant practice, that it effec 
ually aneWers the purpose of loosening the soil ai 
diferent seasons, and of extirpating weeds. ‘Ihe 
grout Mnprovement he has made consists in his hay 
ing gradually drilled at wider distances, He now 
Urills Wheat at nine inches distance, which admits 
atiple room lor hurse-hoeing in the spring and sum 
wor montin - in the drilling of turnips he has gra- 
dually extended his lines on ridges from 12 ta 15, 
to 18, and even to 27 inches, ‘These wide drill» 
allow # hurse-hoe of the largest dimensions to pas» 
moot readily; a d in favourable circumstances, 12 
wcres a day may be readily hoed, Drilled turnips 
obviously require cross-boeing, which must neces 
sarily be done by the hand; but as this is merely to 














* The Norfolk papers inform us that on Tuesday, the 
2d of January, (\Jt.) being the anniversary of ‘the birth 
of the heir of Holkhbam, it was announced by a salute 
of cannon from Mr. Bloom's battery, the ringing of 
bells, and a rich display of colours on the ships in the 
harbour of Wells. Mr. Coke and Lady Apne enter- 
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da select party to dinner on the occasion, and, in 
the evening, the amusements of a ball were kept up to 
alate hour. On the following day Lady Anne present- 
ed Mr. Coke with a third son. Mr. C’s annual dona- 
tion of four fat bullocks was distributed on the 30th of 
Wecember, amongst the workmen and labourers belong- 
ing to the Holkham establishment. 





destroy the supernumerary plants, it is easily etiect- 
ed by women and young persons. ‘The Swedish 
turnips form Mr. Coke's principal crop, and are 
sown upon the best soils, from the middie of Ma 

to the middle of June; but he still continues to cul- 
tivate, on his lightest soils, the common and the 
Scotch yellow turnip, both of which are sown from 
the middie of June to the middle of July. Mr. 
Coke is hiveral in the application of manure to his 
turnips; he allows not less than 14 loads of manure 
per acre, and in his wheat crops he manures with 
oil cake drilled in with the seed, one ton being suf- 
ticient for six acres. The farm-yard dung he mixes 
in compost heaps, by which means he not only in- 
creases the quantity, but improves the quality of 
the manure, and grows much better crops of tur- 
nips. ‘The oil cake he considers better adapted for 
the wheat crop. In drilling the wheat, the allow- 
ance is four bushels per acre in October, and even 
five bushels in Novembet;, and being an advocate 
for early sowing, no time is lost in carting the ma- 
nure. The best crops are always when wheat is 
very thick in the rows, and if the finger can be 
passed readily through the stems, near the ground, 
it is not deemed thick enough. ‘The wheat is cut 
very early, even when the ear and stem are green, 
and the grain not hard; and the samples then pro- 
duced are better, and bring higher prices, than 
wheat cut in a more mature state. ‘There is little or 
no loss by shedding on the ground, which, when the 
ear is ripe, and the weather windy, is often not in- 
considerable. Mr. Coke is gulp early also in 
cutting oats and beans; he observes, that the straw 
in such cases ts of more value than if cut later. 

Mr Coke's succession of crops is general through- 
out Norfolk, and is called the four or five course. 
First year, turnips; second year, barley, laid down 
with clover or other grass seeds; third, grass to cut 
or leed; fourth, wheat He cultivates sainfoin, 
cock’s-foot grass, mange) wurzel, Heligoland beans, 
&e ; but no cabbayes, succory, burnet, or parsnips. 

Mr, Coke's flocks have been, and are, highly a 
proved by judges, as reflecting upon him most dis- 
tinguished skill in this department of rural affairs. 
His sheep are all Southdowns; formerly his stock 
consisted of Norfolks, but experience has cunvinc- 

d him of the superiority of Southdowns, and all 

others have becn excluded. His dairy consists of 
North Devon cows, which possess a superiority of 
form over those of Norfulk. 

Mr. Coke's rental, when he came to the estate, up- 
wards ol 40 years ago, was about 2,200, per ann, the 
produce of his woods and plantations amounts, now, 
to a much larger sum, te had the spirit and judg- 
ment to plant 1500 acres with trees, the greater 
part of which are become magnificent woods, not 
only protecting the svil by checking the cold winds 
so prevalent on that coast, but, by their picturesque 
beauty, greatly improving the landscape, The an- 
nual fall of timber, poles, and underwood, fiom 
them, averages about 2,700, ‘The farm houses, 
ntubles, cottages, &e, on his estate, are all in excel- 
lent repair, and on an extensive scale, Much of 
the timber und poles is applied for building pur- 
pores, constantly carried on at Holkham, and the 
remainder is generally sold in the neighbeurhood, 
In the plantstion», &e, are fine growing ouks, Spa- 
nish chestnuts, firs, French aiows, Canada and 
Italian poplars, with cherry and other useful trees, 

The plan pursued by Mr, Coke in letting his 
estates, is us excellegt as is his general farming sys 
tem. A long lease and moderate rent. He usually 
grants a lease for twenty-one years, and has alrea- 
dy seen the termination of several such leases on 
muny of his farms His Norfolk rental now amounts 
to nearly 20,0001, per annum, an increase of wealth 
in the value of landed property almost unexampled. 
On the renewal of bis tenants’ leases Mr. C, usuail 
gives the bonus of a capital house, many of whie 
are strikingly ornamental to the county. Several 
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of Mr. Coke’s large farms are of the extent of 1200 
acres, and that in his own occupation is said to be 
not less than 2000 acres. The situation of his lands, 
in many respects, does not admit of a complete sys- 
tem of irrigation; but much has been done even in 
this particular. Large capitals have been most 
benedcially employed, and the result has been prov- 
ed by an increased scale of productiveness, and a 
vast accession in the amount of corn grown on 
lands in many instanees light and naturally sterile. 
Mr. Coke is no friend to the small-farm system, and 
thinks that much may be done in the way of improve- 
ment, by employing large capitals in the cultivation 
of extensive tracts of land. ‘The turnip husbandry, 
the drill system, the breeding of cattle, with the 
support Mr. Coke bas uniformly given to the wool 
trade, all proclaim the enlightened views and phi 
lanthropic motives of this worthy individual. With 
an hospitable feeling, eminently creditable to him, 
Mr. Coke has encouraged the visits of farmers and 
country gentlemen to witness his annual agricultu- 
ral exhibitions. The utility of thus bringing toge- 
ther, from all parts of the kingdom, numerous bo- 
dies of enlightened agriculturists, must be too ob 
vious to need any comment. Their royal highnesses 
the Dukes of York, Sussex, and Gloucester, have 
for many years been in the habit of paying an an 
nual visit to Holkham, for the purpose of enjoying 
the sports of the field. 

Mr. Coke has always taken an active part in the 
general and local politics of his country, «nd no 
man has, perhaps, passed the ordeal of publick 
opinion with more firmness or consistency of prin 
ciple. Indeed, the number and exalted rank of his 
private friends, the steady attachment of a most 
opulent and independent tenantry, and the just ap 

robation of mankind, will fully warrant every eu 
esa, on Mr. Coke’s meritorious and valuable ser 
vices. In 1804,a superb silver vase, valued at 7001. 
was presented to Mr Coke by his nurhefous tenant- 
ry, as a testimony of their esteem for his judicious 
examples and liberal conduct as a farmer and land 
lord. There are several portraits of Mr. Coke ex- 
tant, and a political pamphlet or two are said to 
have emanated from his pen. 

We hope Mr. Coke will long continue to enjoy 
the happiness he has so often fostered in others; 
and that this imperfect sketch of an useful agri- 
cultural life, will not be uninteresting to our nume- 
rous readers. 


—_————— SO 


ZOOLOGY. 


Or tue Strupy or tHe Animat Ktnepom with RE- 
FERENCE TO AGRICULTURE. 

Animals are distinguished from vegetables by being 
endowed with sentiment or reason, and locomotive 
powers. ' 
obvious utility to whoever is engaged in the rearing 
or management of any department of them; but as 
they differ much more extensively in their natures 
tha vegetables, that knowledge is necessarily very 
extensive. Few, indeed, can be supposed to attain 
to any degree of eminence in every branch; man ts 
fouid sufficient for the physician, and the horse for 
the veterinary proiessor; a slight general knowledge 
of the whole subject, and a more particular oc 
quaintance with the names and physiology of the 
quadrupeds, birds, and insects of Britain, are what 
the agriculturist should chiefly aspire to. 

The subject of zoology has not been cultivated 
with so much success as that of botany; the systema 
tic part, indeed, was attended toby Linnawus, in com 
mon with the two other kingdoms of nature; but 
his arrangement of animals is much less satisincto 
ry than lus classification of planis; and scarcely 
dine was done in comparative anatomy and phy 
vlogs , tell within the last hall ce ntury The grea 
est smprovers of this serenee are Hunter and Cu 


vier, but the most valuable works fur the study ot} 


A general knowledge of their nature is of 


the agriculturist, are Dr. Fleming's Phi ) 
Zoology, and his British Fauna. It isfrom the first 
of these works that we have extracted the principal 
part of the following—which we. have arranged as 
Systematic Zoology, Animal Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Pathology, Distribution, Uses, and Ar- 
tificial Improvement, or Animal Culture. 


Systematic Zoology, or the Language, Nomenclature, 
Description, and Classification of Annals. 

The technical terms introduced in zoology are much 
more numerous than those of botany, because eni 
mals differ more among themselves than plants; and 
because the anatomy of animals is greatly more 
complicated than that of vegetables. ‘The techni- 
cal terms most important for the agriculturist, are 
those made use of in the veterimary artzand which 
he ought to study in works op that Sabject, and in 
scientific treatises on the domestic quadrupeds. As 
the terms of zoology are much less fixed, and have 
not engaged the attention of gaturalists so much as 
those of botany, the chief d nee of the stu 
dent must be on a knowledge of the Latin language, 
in which they are generally 

In deservbing animals, waturali 
rules in Zoology as in butany; h more atten- 
tion is requisite to the interna eters than in 


the latter science. In all cases the male is consi 
dered as the representative of ts. While 
the female, in some species, diffi ably from 


the male in external characters, there is still an 
agreement in structure, with the exception o! the 
organ of the reproductive system, and. the modifi 
cations of some parts subservient to their functions 
When a female individual comes under notice, it is 
frequently very difficult, if not impossible, to deter 
mine the species to which she belongs, while exter- 
nal characters alone are employed. This difficulty, 
in the case of birds, meets ‘he student at every 
step; but it in a great measure disappears, when the 
internal characters are chiefly relied on. In Great 
Britain, during the latter half, of the last century, 
descriptions of animals were chiefly drawn up in a 
very superficial manner. The internal structure 
was in a great manner overlooked, and the more ob 
vious varieties of colour were selected, rather than 
the more characteristic appearances of the shape. 
Such. generally, are the descriptions of Pennant, 
Shaw, Donovan, and even Montagu. ‘This is the 
more surprising,as the eminent naturalists who 
flourished towards the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries (the golden 
age of British zoology,) excelled in the minute de 
tails with which their descriptions abounded. The 
writings of Willoughby, Ray and Ellis, furnish very 
striking exaruples. But descriptions are daily be- 
comimg more laboured in their details, from the in 
erease of species, and the necessity of determining 
the characters on which their claims depends, This 
will contribute greatly to the progress of zoology. 
The best descriptions are often insufficient, without 
the aid of drawings or specimens. Many relations of 
parts, and many gradations of form, may be per- 
ceived by the eye, which words are unuble to ex 
| press. Deawings, therefore, have largely contribut- 
ed to the progress of zoology. Specimens can only 
be ebtaimed generally of the smalier animals,though 
examples of the largest sorts are to be iound in the 
publick museums. ‘They are generally exhibited in 
a dried state; but sometimes immersed in spirits of 
wine. Marine objects are prepared by maceration 


follow the same 





|ta fresh water. Dried substances are commonly 


janomied with some poisonous liquid, to preserve 


them from the attacks of insects. In a swali tract 
entitled Taxidermy, will be found plain instruction. 
jor collecting and preserving geological specimens 

in nameng animals, the same principles are fol 
lowed as im naming plants; but it is remarkable, a» 
Dir Fleawog bes observed, that while in botany and 


minerelug), generic Utles are frequently the aames 


of 


of those naturalists who have contributed to the ad- 
vanecement of these sciences, yet the generic titles 
of animals are never derived hom the same source, 
nor similar honors bestowed on zoological observ- 
ers. Specific names are, as io botany, adjectives 
in concord with the generic name as a substantive; 
and should express some circumstance connected 
with colour, form, habit, station, or distribution. In 
some cases the specific name is a substantive, and 
oceurs either in the nominative or genitive case, and 
without reference to the gender of the name of the 
xenus. ‘This want of concord happens, when a spe- 
cies has been long known by a distinct appellation, 
ind when this is employed'In science as its specific 
name. Thus,in the genus Turdus, while one spe- 
cies is distinguished in the ordinary manner, viz. T. 
torquatus, another, T' merula, furnishes an example 
of the exception here referred to. .When the spe- 
cific name is io the genitive case, it is always de- 
rived from the proper name of the zoologist who 
discovered it, or who contributed to illustrate its 
characters. ‘The Liparis Montagui was so named 
by Donovan (British Fishes, tab. Ixviii) in honour 
of the late George Montagu, Esq. who first detect- 
ed it on the Devonshire coast. The application of 
the proper names of zoologists to the construction 
of the specific names of animals, ought to be re- 
stricted to those who have illustrated the species. 
Of late years, however, this honour has been be- 
stowed on observers to whom the species has even 
|been unknown; and not content with using the 
names of zoologists, those of wives, friends, or pa- 
jtrons have been extensively employed. To bestow 
| zuolugical honours on those who are not interested 
\in the progress of science, is ridiculous; and to neg- 
‘lect the original discoverer, in order fo do this. is 
base. It were better, perhaps, to proscribe the 
practice. 

The classification of animals is by no means esta- 
blished on so firm and philosophical a basis as that 
of plants. ‘T'wo different methods have been em- 
ployed; the one founded on a particular system of 
organs which constitutes the artificial system of 
Linnaeus, and the other founded on the joimt consi- 
deration of all the systems of organs, external and 
iuternal, from which has been established various 
natural methods, of which the most generally 
esteemed at present is that of Cuvier. A mixed 
method has been adopted by many naturalists, and 
is preferred by Dr. Fleming, who suggests some 
useiul improvements, and has exhibited their appli- 
cation in the general arrangement of animals te be 
given in his Fauna. (Phil. Zool. ii. 160.) 


Animal Anatomy. 


The lading organs of animal structure, may be 
conveniently arranged as external and internal. 


External Anatomy of Animals. 


All animals agree ww possessing an exterior cover- 
ing, or skiu, to modify their surface, regulate their 
form, and protect them from the action of sur- 
rounding elements. in the more perfect animals, 
this organ consists of the following parts: the cuti- 
cle—the corpus mucosum—the corium—the pauoi- 
culus—and the cellular web. 

The cuticle is destitute of blood vessels, nerves 
aud fibres, and usually consists of a thin transpa- 
reat membrane possessing little tenacity. In those 
animals which live on the land, it is more rigid in 
its texture, and scaly and dry on its surtace, than in 
those which reside in the water. In aquatic animals, 
it is in general smooth, often pliable; and, in many 
cases its texture is so soft and delicate, that it ap- 
pears like mucus. It assumes, likewise, other ap- 
|pearances, such as scales, nails, shells and plutes, 
vhich deserves the attentive consideration of the 
wt apgbiot, as furnishing him with important charae- 
ters ‘or ‘he arrangement of annals 


The mocus occurs immediately underneath 
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the cuticle, from which, in general, it may be easily 
disjoined; but it is often so closely attached to the 
true skin below, as not to be separated even by 
maceration in water. 

The corium (cutis vera,) or true skin, lies imme- 
diately underneath the cuticle or mucus web. It is 
usually destitute of colour. It consists in some ani- 
mals, as quadrupeds of solid fibres, which cross one 
another in every possible direction, and form a sub- 
stance capable of considerable extensibility and 
elasticity. It is more obviously organized than the 
two members by which it is covered. Blood ves- 
sels and nerves penetrate its substance, and may be 
observed forming a very delicate net work on its 
surface. 

muscular web varies greatly in its appearance 
according to the motions which the skin and its ap- 

ndices are destined to perform It consists of a 

yer of muscles, the extremities of whose fibres 
are inserted into the corium externally, and adhere 
to the body internally in various directions. ‘This 
layer is very obvious in the hedgehog and porcu- 
pine, to assist in rolling up the body and moving 
the spines, and in birds, in the erection of their fea 
thers. In man it ean scarcely be said to exist, un- 
less in the upper parts, where cutaneous muscles 
may be observed, destined for moving the skin of 
the face, cheeks, and head. In the skin of the frog, 
the only cutaneous muscles which can be observed, 
are seated under the throat; the skin on the other 
parts of the body being louse and unconnected with 
the parts beneath. The use of this layer of the in- 
tegument. is to corrugate the skin, and elevate the 
hairs, feathers or spines with which it is furnished. 

The cellular web forms the innermost layer of the 
common integuments, and rests immediately on the 
flesh of the body. It consists of plates crossing one 
another in different directions, and forming a cellu 
lar membrane, varying ia its thickness, tenacity, 
and contents, according to the species in which it is 
found. In frogs it does not exist. The cells of this 
membrane are filled with various substances, ac 
cording to the nature of the animal. In general 
they contain fat, as in quadrupeds and birds. In 
some of these the layer 1s interrupted, as in the ru- 
minating animals, while it is continuous in others, 
as the boar and the wile. In birds, while a part 
of this web is destined for the reception of fat, other 
portions are receptacles for air. In the moon fish 
the contained matter resembles albumen in its che- 
mical characters. [Loudon’s Ene. of Agric. 

( To be continued.) 





EASTON CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR, 
For the Exhibition and sale of all kinds of Live Stock. 

Agricultural Implements, and Household Manufac- 

tures. to be held at Easton. on the Eastern Shore. on 

We » Thursday and Friday, the 7th, 8th and 

9th of November next; to commence at 10 o'clock 

in the morning of each day. 

The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultaral So 
ciety for the Eastern Shore, having resolved that 
the said Show and Fair, for the exhibition and sale 
of all kinds of live stock, agricultural implements 
and domestic manufactures, be held at the place 
and times above mentioned, have decided that the 
following premiums be offered and awarded to the 
owners of the best kinds, that is to say: 


HORSES. 


For the best stallion over three years old, $15 
For the second best do. do. . ° . ww 
For the third best of anyage, . 3 . |. 5 


For the best mare over three years old, . 10 

For the second best do. do. ; . 8 

For the third best of any age, 7 & 
ASSES AND MULES, 

For the best Jack over three years old, 10 











—t 
For the best mule do. $8 
For the second best of any age, . 5 
« CATTLE. 
For the best bull over two years old, . 
For the second best do. do. ; : ; 8 


For the best bull under two years, . - 10 
For the second best do. do. . J 5 
For the best milch cow over three years old, 10 
For the second best do. do. . 3 8 


¢#Certicates will be required of the quantity of 
milk given, and the mode of feeding for thirty days, 
together with the quantity of butter produced in 
any one week; the date of the week from the time 
of calving being specified. | 
For the best heifer under three and over one 


year old, . . ‘ £ : ‘ghey 
For the second best of anyage,. _—.. : 5 
OXEN, 

For the best yoke of working oxen, 10 

For the second best oO. - 8 

For the best stalled fed beef, . 8 

For the best grass fed beef, 6 

SWINE. 

For the best boar, . 8 

For the second best do. 6 

For the best sow, 8 

For the second best do. 6 

SHEEP. 

For the best ram over one year old, 8 

For the second best do. - : 5 

For the best ewe over one year old, 8 

For the second best do. do. : . 5 

For the two best wethers over two years old, 5 

For the second best pair do. do. . : o.» 8 

For the two best wethers under two years old, 5 

For second best pair do. do. . ‘ $ 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

For the best agricultural machine or implement 
which may be considered new, and deserv- 
ing of the notice of the Society and worthy 
of patronage, . ‘ . , : apie’ 

HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 

For the best piece of kersey not less than ten 
yards, . ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ : 5 

The best piece of kersey with cotton warp, suit- 
able for labourers, not less than ten yards, 5 

The best piece of flannel not less than ten yards, 5 

The best piece of cassinett not less than ten 
yards, . . . , ° : a8 § 

The best piece of carpeting not less than twen- 
ty yards, . : : . . 5 

The best hearthrug, -.  . 4 

The second best do $ 

The best counterpane, 4 

The second best do ‘ 6 . ‘ 3 

The best piece of linen sheeting not less than 
twelve yards, . : , . ohana 

The best piece of table linen not less than ten 
yards, . . : . ‘ . . 4 

The — piece of towelling not less than ten 
yards, . . e ‘ " ‘ s)® 

For the best pair of knit woollen stockings, 1 

The best pair of knit cotton do, : ! 

The best pair of knit thread do, - 1 


Each of a size for man or woman, 


€F The dyeing of all domestic fabrics to be done 
at home; and in deciding upon their qualities th: 
judges will award the premiums to such as shull be 
not only the best, but alse the handsomest, in their 
colours, figures and texture. 


BUTTER 
For the best sample of fresh butter not leas than 
ve pounds , 
For the second 


5 


best sample do. do 4 





For the best sample of potted butter not Jess than 
ten pounds, nor less than three months old, $5 
For the second best sample under the same par- 
ticulars, . “ P . . ° ° 
A statement of the manner of making and pre 
serving it will be desirable. 


FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


For the best sample of cider of a preceding year, 
the premium to be awarded to the maker, 

For the best sample of home-made wine, 

For the best sample of home-made cordial, Q 


PLOUGHING MATCH. 


woo 


For the best ploughing with two horses or mules, 5 
For the best ploughing with oxen, . 5 
For the successful ploaghman with horses, . 2 
Tothe do. do. with oxen, 2 


The above premiums will be awarded only for 
animals bred within the state of Maryland or the 
district of Columbia; but male animals of the seve- 
ral kinds above specified may be entitled to premi- 
ums though bred out of the state and district; pro- 
vided the owner of such male animal shall secure 
his continuance in this state, to be bred from, for 
one year from the granting of the premium. 

No premium shall be awarded merely for want of 
competition, and where the objects presented for 
premiums shall be considered as possessing no merit 
worthy of encouragement, the judges shall be au- 
thorized, at their discretion, to withhold them. 

Persons having animals that have heretofore 
taken premiums, may again enter them for premi- 
ums of a higher grade than those previously award- 
ed to them. 

To enable the Trustees to make proper arrange- 
ments and stalls for the accommodation of all stock 
offered for premium or for show, it is required that 
the owners of animals shall notify Mr. Richard 
Spencer, of Easton, of their intention to offer the 
same, and shall enter the particular animals with 
him ten days previous to the exhibition; which en- 
try shall state the ownership of the animal, the 
manner of feeding and rearing it, together with its 
age, pedigree, disposition and other qualities as far 
as practicable. But this rule may be dispensed 
with in instances where distance or particular caus- 
es may have prevented an entry in due time. If 
any person shall propose to offer more than one kind 
of stock for premium or show, he must make a sé- 

arate statement of each description of stock so 
intended to be offered. 

Persons having fine animals, though not intend- 
ed to be offered for premium, will gratify the So- 
“a by exhibiting them; and pens will be provided. 

0 landholder shall be entitled to offer any arti- 
cle for premium, who is not a contributor to the 
amount of membership. But tenants, and others 
not being the owners of land, and females disposed 
to exhibit domestic fabrics or other articles, may 
contend for premiums in like manner as members. 
Food will be provided for the stock accommodated 
in the pens; and an Auctioneer will be appointed 
for the sale of live stock intended for this purpose 
on the second day. 

The rules and regulations for the management of 
the cattle show and fair, and for the conduct of the 
officers and others concerned, will be published in 
handbills in due season. 

By order of the Trustees, 
NS. HAMMOND, Chairman. 

Ricuanp Srencer, See'ry. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
ON SELLING GRAIN BY WEIGHT. 
The propriety of substituting Weight for Measures 
tn the selling Corn, &e. 


To me, it appears strange, that it has never oc 
curred to any one in this countey, to comuder the 


| propriety of substituting the Of selling corr 
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potatoes, turnips, with all other fruits and grains, by 
weight, rather than by measure. Every one to 
whom this idea has, or may occur, will at once see 
the utility of this manner of trading in grain, and 
without hesitation, will concur with me in wishing 
that, by some means, either legislative or otherwise, 
it wight be brought into general use. ‘Though the 
sellers of grain m iy refuse to sanction it, yet they 
eannot deny the fairness of the principle, and all 
buyers will at once see that it will be for their own 
advantage. Grain may, indeed, in some degree, be 
judged of by its appe arance and feel, yet the more 
accurate criterion from which to judge, must, evi- 
dently, be its weight, since the quantity of flour, 
Which any grains whatever, are capable of pro 

ducing, depends upon their weight Besides this. 
the bulk of corn and other grains is materially al 

tered by every change in the moisture and dryness 
of the atmosphere, which in large quantities often 
makes a considerable difference in the measure. ‘Vo 
be sure the weight of the grain is also altered by 
the same changes, yet it will be found that in this 
respect, be alteration is much less. Another thing 
winch greatly increases the inconvenience of trade 
by measure rather than by weight is, that the quan 

tity of grain sold as the same in measure, may be 
materially different, owing to the manner in which 
it Was measurcd. Itis wellknown what a difference 
it will with a measure, whether it is filled 
sluwly or quickly, or thrown in lightly or heavily, 
vit no one con complain, for he sees that the mea 

sure is full; though at diflerent times it may hold en 

tirely different quantities, ‘The difference pro- 
duced by these causes is amazing; especially when 
hare quanti'ies are measured, Let 30 or 40 bush 

els of grain of any kind be measured out and emp- 
lied into the same or different boxes, or into bags 

If uow, this grain be again measured by anotber, or 
even by the same person, and ten to one, if the mea- 
sure is lound the same, by several bushels, say four 
or five; and the difference will be the greatest in 
that which was emptied into the bags. This | know 
jrom experience, Weiglits are not liable to any of 
thés¢™Wadecuracies, and | will venture to say, that 
@o one can point any, or any which will compare 
with these, in the practice of selling by weight. In 
all the government contracts for grain in England, 
the grain is bought by weight, the weight ws bushel 
being fixed at 57 pounds, yet, notwithstanding, it 
has never been introduced into private use. An ad 

ditional advantage is, that in fixing upon the stand 

ards for weights and measures by the government, 
the necessity of providing a proper standard for a 
measure, (and I believe no good one can be pro- 
vided) will be removed. I unintentionally omitted 
saying any thing concerning the inaccuracies of 
measure, with regard to fruit and such other sub 

stances, as charcoal, &c. It is evident that here 
much room is left for cheating and for disputes, 
from the circumstance of its requiring a heaped 
measure to allow for the interstices between the 
pieces of coal and the fruit. Here it is evident, 
that great differences must exist from the different 
quantities which different persons may pile above 
the top, as well as from the different size of the 
substances measured. Having thus mentioned a few 
of the advantages arising from this practice, if it 
was introduced, and hoping that by some means or 
other, it may be brought about, 1 content myself 
with having given the hint, which | hope some one 
more able to do justice to so important a subject, 
will take up and treat as it deserves. JusTiTIA. 


make 





QUERY. 
Deaw Sir, 

I have three men besides myself at work on my 
farm, and I have calculated that they can do all my 
threshing in the common way, this season, to wor 
on stormy days only; but as | have other work to do, 





which might be done during rainy weather, if my 
threshing was out of the way,1 would thank you, 
or some correspondent of yours, to answer the fol- 
lowing query: 

Whether it would be the cheapest for me to buy 
a threshing machine, or to do it in the common 
way? If the first is the cheapest, please inform me 
where a machine may be obtained, and oblige 

A Farner. 


SMITH’S COTTON PLANTER AND CULTI- 
VATOR. 

Mr. SKINNER, Columbia co. Georgia. 

Dear Sir,—In the Farmer, of the 20th of July, 
Mr. F. H. Smith, in speaking of his cotton planter, 
wishes the southern shater who would wish to pro- 
cure the machine against the next spring, to give in- 
mediate information 1 should be glad to know 
whether the cultivator can be worked to an advantage 
in land cleared of all other impediments but stumps. 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours in earnest, 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER, 
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‘HORTICULTURE. 


—— 


(From the Philadelphia Price Current.) 

THE CULTURE OF THE COCHINEAL, 

The coccus cacti, in zoology, is partial to the un- 
paralleled even temperature of Central America and 
its vicinity. It is the famous cochineal animal held 
in such high estimation in the commercial world 
This insect is of both sexes, but not very similar in 
appearance; the female is ill-sbaped and slow-mo- 
tioned—the male is very scarce, and one is sufficient 
for four hundred females. 

The nopal or cochineal plant, is of the species 
known in the West Indies as the prickly pear; it is 
oval, and varies in size according to growth from 6 
to 12 inches across; it is found in the wild state in 
many parts, but that kind particularly abounds in 
the vicinity of Zacapa,* and on the plains, so called; 
you see it 30 or 40 feet high, and, what is most sin- 
gular, the trunk in process of time becomes a hard 
wood, from whence following the branches out, the 
woody or hard quality gradually lessens, and, with 
in four or five feet of the extremity, the plant again 
assumes its vatural appearance and attributes of 
the consistence of a cabbage stock, producing at 
certain seasons a well flavored red fruit, much 
sought after by the natives, as also by the parrot 
species of birds. ‘The prickles on this tree are very 
long, tough, and sharp: the absence of the prickie 
from that species which produces the cochineal, is 
the great distinction. 

In Central America, the cultivation of the plant 
for producing the cochineal is almost confined to 
New and Old Guatemala, and that charming valley 
comprised between these earthly paradises. The 
range of the thermometer during ten months of the 
year, scarcely varies from 68° to 74° of Fabrenheit 
—in November and December it sometimes falls to 
50°, and that seldom. The government aware of 
the importance of this new and important branch of 
their commerce, allows its exportation free of ren i 
in order to compete with Oaxaca, in Mexico, which, 
for some time back, has supplied Europe with im- 
mense quentities. | am informed, by good authority. 
that the plant was first introduced into Guatemala, 
and afterwards cultvvated in Mexico, and owing to 
some regulations under the old government, discon- 
tinued in the former, until within the last four or 





* Zacapa, a large flourishing town in the department 
of Chiquimula, famous for the number of its fine mules, 
contains about 5000 inhabitants, the major part Indians, 
situated on a sandy elevated bluff, whose base is wash- 
ed by the majestic Motagua, ten leagues from Gualan, 
on the high road, and 42 from Guatemala, the capital. 





five years, when general aiteation bas been turned 
to thatready money article 

The following data are given, in order to form an 
idea of the funds necessary to commence a planta- 
tion—one of about 10,000 piants is considered a 
snug manageable concern—however, the extent 
must, of course, depend upon the will and ability 
of the undertaker, and the time he may be willing 
to dedicate, 

Estimate first year—1000 plants will cost from 
30 to 50 dollars, and will require, when ready to 
moculate, say at the expiration of 18 or 20 months, 
25 Ibs. of seed, or the living animal, averaging from 
$1 50 to $3 per Ib. 10,000 cartouches will cost 374 
cts. per thousand, one mercate, or twenty fathoms, 
say 120 feet superficial or laid measure of ground, 
will be required for the above number of plants, 
which can be had in that proportion at one dollar 
per year, indeed the richest land, as it respects value, 
is merely nominal: to fence this in, which is indis- 
pensably necessary, as cattle of every description 
are we fond of the plant, and ever prone 
to trespass—the mud fence will cost 25 cents the 
“0 of 5 feet long, 2 feet broad, and 14 feet thick, 
which is tiled on the top to guard against the rain. 
The other mode of fencing is by planting suckers of 
a tree sumetbing like our ash, which in time has a 
beautiful appearance, but at first presents a feeble 
resistance to the hungry marauder. The ground 
is turned over with a hee; the common wages at 
25 cents per day for laborers; six men can weed 
and clean 1000 feet in two days, which will be ne- 
cessary four times a year, six women are required 
two days to apply the cartouches, or inoculate 1000 
plants, 25 pounds of seed is expected to produce 
250 ibs. of cochineal, or gives 10 Ib. for 1. 

Prantine--The ground being prepared with a 
hoe as before stated, about from March to May, the 
nopal is planted, and they are very petoue in the 
regularity and straightness of their lines, which bas 
a beautiful effect. The rainy season commences 
pabout the 20th of May, and ceases generally the 15th 
of October; ia November the animal is applied to 
the plant in the following manner:—A bamboo 
about the thickness of a common flute is cut off 
at the joints; it is then cut in two, 
leaving a bottom to each section, 


thus: (T thorn. 


About a large teaspoon full of the animal is put in- 
to the cartouch, and by means of a hard black 
thorn, something like that used by tobacconists, is 
stuck on to the plant; in a short time the seed is 
dispersed all over the plant, similar to specks of 
flour shaken sparingly out of a dredging box; it 
sheds its coat three times before coming to matu- 
rity, assuming then a black appearance—that is, 
the appearance is black when the coat is shed, but 
grey when at maturity. Ths plan is ee 
adopted, however, some apply the seed in small 
fragments of gauze, cloth, fase, &e. but the first is 
found the best. That applied in. November, re- 
quires 34 months to come to maturity; it being the 
coldest time of the year, the thermometer being the 
lowest, as before stated; that sown in February, re- 
quires about two months. The animal, whea full 
grown, is scraped off with a chip or feather. Two 
crops are generally attempted—the latter, however, 
has been found very precarious, as an early rain in 
May will blast the hopes of the cultivator. 

It cannot be supposed that each plant gives the 
animal full grown, hence arises the following dis- 
tinctions. 

Grana, the full grown and first quality cocbineal. 

Granilla, the cochineal not full grown when col- 
lected, or second quality 

Cascarilla, the cochineal that is self dried, and 
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in the cartouch from injury in handling; 
ny the talives call the madre, or mother of the 
neal. 
orWhen the animal is separated from the plant, 
there are three modes adopted to prepare it for 
market; the manner depends much upon the pres- 
sing exigency of the owner—in that case, the first 
method is adopted. . 

Ist. By killing and drying it in an oven; this 

ives it the black appearance. 

2d, By unmersion in boiling hot water, and after- 
wards drying in the sun. — : 

3d. By exposing the animal upon plates of tin to 
the suo. This process requires from 15 to 20 days, 
and gives it a beautiful silver grey. ‘The cascaril- 
la is generally very black and uneven; the granilla 
less black, smaller, and more even. 

Preraxation ror Exportation.—The cochineal 
is, or ought to be, sifted and cleansed of all its im 
purities, 150 Ibs. are usually put into # cotton sack, 
then enveloped in a mat, and covered with a hide. 
The land carriage with a drove of mules is $2 00 
per ceroon to Gualan, 50 leagues from Guatemale, 
and from thence to Omoa §4, by the river Motagua, 
a distance of 160 miles to its mouth, and from the 
bar to Omoa 9 leagues. 1000 bales was the quan- 
tity exported last year, the greater part of which 
found its way to Cadiz, via Havana, in neutral bot- 
toms. ‘Ihe expense of emwbaling is $2 75 per bale. 

‘The foregoing estimate of productiveness is not 
ofien realized, and is subject to many casualties; 
for instance, a heavy rain, which sometimes bap- 
pens in the dry season, and generally accompamed 
with large hail, leaves the plant clean; not a solitary 
inhabitant escapes, as they wash off easily, being 
exposed and not under cover. But the most insidt- 
ous and active enemy is the worm, that fell 
destroying anisnal is known to have cleared a whole 
plant in 24 hours; the distinguishing this marauder 
requires @ practised acute eye. ‘Ihe cobweb is also 
injurious; bat what contributes to lessen the profits 
osseutially is the thievish propensity of the Indians, 
who do all the labour in that quarter of the conti- 
nent, however, strict atteation will insure a propri- 
etor a lucrative return. 

‘The seed is prepared during the wet season; the 
single nopal is cut off close to the stem, and is about 
the size of a man’s wrist; a bole is cut in it and sus- 
pended inoculated, and the animal is in a produc- 
tive state all the time, the temperature being the 
same. Another plan is adopted: A crib is made of 
bamboo, and apartments wade on the shelves large 
enough to admit the plant separate; being under 
cover of the corridor, the animal keeps breeding, 
and is protected from the rain. 

The nopal for breeding presents this appearance; 


For hanging up. 


At the spots the prickle is defici- 
ent.—The West India is very prick- 
ly. Thisis merely the difference. 








Me 





It will appear to people of limited capital, that 
they cannot employ their funds better; and to men 


of capital, where can a better return be realized? 
The great advantage its, a mechanic can follow his 
avocations, the merchant can attend to his specula- 
tions, and have this aniinal working for him the 
year round. This great source of riches is open to 
our own citizens, who rank the first in the estima- 
tion of the Central republicans, and who invite us 
with open arms to assist in developing the resources 
of that charming country. 





(From the New-York Statesman.) 
ON THE WELD (OR MAUDER OR WOAD) 
PLANT. 

The weld plant, (reside Luteola) affords a fine 
yellow, highly useful in the arts oi dyeing and calico 
printing, and for producing a beautiful yellow pig- 
ment. Weld is used in England, and on the Eu 
ropean continent, for dyeing yellow, green, brown, 
and drab. ‘The colour from this plant is not only 
more beautiful and more permanent than from an 
other, but it imparts a softness to the goods whieh 
no other tingent matter does in the same degree. 
‘Phe beauty and permanency of the drabs and greens 
imported from England and France, are to be sole- 
ly attributed to the use of this plant. It is more 
costly than many other yellow dyes, but its superi- 
ority wil) always insure a very _— consumption. 

The weld being a light and very bulky article, 
the cost of transportation from Europe made it too 
dear for general cousumption in this country. To 
remedy this defect, | imported seed in the years 
1824 and 5, and gave instructions in your paper, 
under the signature of Hopson, for cultivating it.* 
As the plant is biewnial, and the first crops were 
saved for seed, none of it bas been brought into 
market till thissummer. In fact, | was afraid of a 
total failure, from the want of experience in the cul- 
tivation, from the dryness of the seasons after each 
seeding time, and from the plant not having been 
acclimated. | have now the satisfaction of inform- 
ing our dyers, calico printers, and the friends of 
domestic manufactures generally, that the weld 
can be raised in this country in as great perfection 
as it is in France, where the best European plant 
is obtained, and much superior to the best English. 
This weld was raised by a Mr. Thomas, near Utica, 
in this state, and I have never seen, from any coun- 
try, & more beautiful plant. 

L have also obtained, from the same gentleman, 
about thirty pounds of ripe seed, the germinating 
property of which has been tested with complete 
success, 

Those who feel interested in this new production, 
are invited to call and see the plant during this week, 
at No. 10 Gold-strect, near Maiden-lane. 

WM. PARTRIDGE. 
——————————————— ee 
LADINS’ DEPARTMENT. 











FASHIONS OF DRESS. 


Both male and female dress, we think, has never 
been constructed upon a more rational plan through- 
out Christendom generally, than for the last ten 
years. Compared with the costume of past gene- 
rations, it possesses a simplicity truly republican. 
In the present day, any industrious person is able, 
when in publick, to present a genteel exterior; but, 
in the days of laced coats, tinselled and plumed 





beavers, full bottomed wigs, small swords, and gold 
and diamond buckles, gentility of appearance was 
, confined to the rich or extravagant; and many, who 
jcould not in reality afford to bear the trappings of 
fashion, reduced themselves to beggary 4 aping 
| the gorgeous display of their superiors in wealth. 
Cases of this kind are common enough now, but 


not so numerous as then. It was this costly style 





*See American Farmer, vol. viii. page 37. 





oft fashion that in England, during the early part of 
the last century, drew such a wide line of demarca- 
tion between the nobility and fashion on the one 
hand, and the plain citizens on the other. ‘This 
line still continues strong enough, but not so much 
so as formerly—and the different classes are, of 
course, more blended together. ‘There is nothing, 
indeed, that tends more to keep up the broad arti- 
ficial distinctions of society than extravagance of 
dress and equipage, which ought therefore to be 
discountenanced by every lover of republican insti- 
tutions. Another change of fashion, productive of 
the best etlects, is the disuse of the small sword as 
an «rticle of dress. When swords were generally 
worn, dueis and bloodshed from sudden quarrels 
were far more frequent: for weapons being always 
at band, disputes were often decided in a sanguina- 
ry manner, before reflection had time to bring 
about a reconciliation. For this wholesome change. 
it 1s said, We are indebted to Beau Nash. If so, the 
world owes him eternal thanks. All classes of the 
Komans, in the early and virtuous days of their re- 
public, were remarkable for simplicity of costume; 
but when foreign conquest introduced luxury and 
extravagance among the patricians and wealthy 

citizens, it was svon followed by the extinction ot 
liberty. It is a dangerous sympton, in any commu- 
nity, to see splendor of dress or equipage becom 

ing a great object of publick interest, and, as such, 
a frequent subject of remark in the prints. What, 
fur instance, can appear more anti-republican, and 
at the same time more ridiculous, than the accounts 
vften contained in English papers of entertainments 
given by the nobility? We there read of the splen- 
did manner in which Lord Trinket’s mansion was 
decorated for the occasion—iny Lady ‘Trinket was 
habited thus—then follows a long catalogue of jew 

els, feathers, &c. &c.—my Lord wore a blue coat, 
and Sir Insignificant Needle-made a brown one 
with white mespressibles-—«ud so on, to the end of 
the chapter. Should any Sir Insignificant in this 
country attempt to make. the eolour of bis coat a * 
matter of such importance, with what a general 
burst of laughter would he be greeted! It is not 
only in economy, but also in elegance of dress, thal 
the present age has improved, What ludicrous 
caricatures, What sprawling, angular, and many- 
cornered tigures do pictures of the fashionables of 
(Queen Anne's reign present, compared with the 
jess fantastically clad people of our own time — 
Heaven preserve all future generations of the fair 
from the broad hoops and narrow stays of that pe- 
riod; they fairly metamorphosed the wearers into 
wasps. One of the novels of that day tells of a 
fashionable dame turning her hoop sideways to en- 
ter a commen sized door-way. hat would the 
poor creature have done in a crowd? And then the 
fearful accidents that befel the head dresses of gen- 
tlemen, who wore artificial locks long enough to 
cover both their shoulders! ‘They could not attempt 
to walk through a grove or near a hedge, without 
acting a burlesque upon the tragical end of Absa- 
lom. Full bottomed wigs were introduced by a 
dauphin of France, who wore one io conceal a de- 
formity in his shoulder; and it is not improbable, 
that most of the ill proportioned peculiarities of 
fashion originated from similar causes. In saying 
this, we mean no reflection upon the mutton-leg 
sleeves now worn by the fair, though we have heard 
it asserted they were brought into use by an Eng- 
lish countess, whose arm happens to be misshapen 
above the elbow. ‘Things of this outlandish cut, it 
is true, do still occasionally mar the simplicity of 
female costume; but they are mere trifles when 
compared with the hoops and stays, high heels and 
ricketty head dresses of olden time; and, notwith- 
standing the small absurdities now and then adopt- 
ed, it cannot be disputed that the ladies look more 
like angels, and less like peacocks, than they did 
an hundred years ago. [WV: ¥. Mirror, 
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{could have been done tor it. 1 am in hopes that 
|} his labours will not be lost to the public. fans in 
| Lopes that some person or persons will step forward 
and complete what Mr. Fields bas left untiuished. 
Such gentlemen as Capt. J. J Harrison, of Virgina, 
sud George W. Jeflreys, of North Carolina, ougit 
to come forward without solicitation, and offer their 
services to the public, to complete a work which all 
breeders of tine horses would be delighted with. | 
am coulident that there are nune better qualitied 
lur the task than those gentlemen. I such persuns 
Should withhold their services, what will become of 
the bluod snd exceliencies of those distinguished 
horses which Lave been emiment in this country ter 
a haif century. ‘Lhe people of this country do not 
pussess the sume facilities of the Arabians in trans 
witty the blood excellencics of their 
horses lo posteriiy pure and uosulued heir atien 


SPOanTING OLIO. 
BLOODED HORSES. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

I have read, for some time past, in your very va 
luable journal, frequent inquiries for tine blooded rac- 
ing stock, to be communicated through your paper. 
Itisa subject with which ail breeders oi fine borses 
are more or less concerned, and it ought to be the in- 
terest, or at least all persons that own tine blooded 
horses or mares ought to leel a dee p interest in the 
welfare and utility of their stock, by communicating 
it to a person that ts well qualified, and one who 
Wishes to putit in a lasting and desi-able form Ii 
has been the a 
tinction of North Carolina and Virginia, 
all thie the most distinguished race 
horses and mares of any celebrity im United | 
States, to embody them into a lasting and durable | 
form, and publish them to the world, so that breed- | 
ers of fine stock might trace any parti ilar stock to 
its proper and pure foundation. [cannot see the 
reason why some person that is well qualitied for the 
tusk, has not step| ed forward before this with pro 
posals to publish a stud book. | am confident they 
cannot hold back with the excuse that there ts not| 
sufficient materials extant to justify such a publica 


rdent wish of several persons of dis 


to collect 


and hue 


pe digrees ol 


the 


means their horses W. re always good, and the pedi 
,rees ol their fine bors: s were hanued duwn luo pur 
terity with litte ditheuity Ihe pedigrees of all 


well authenticated, aod embouiedt to a lasting and 
turm. Look how nobly and bight minded 
Biglund has acted in reference to a stud book. ft 
Was bol many years aller this allention was coutimed 
horses abd racing, belore she 


durabie 


snd Lestuweu on hue 


tion. I am sure that they cannot complain that it > 

will not remunerate them for the trouble and ex hud ber racig calendar and stud buvok. It has 

pense. l am confident that eve ry person that owns been nearly a century since the people vt this coun- 

fine stock will hail, with joy, the hour that the pub |“) Ocean to Lestow their atiention towards fine 
: hutses and racing. We have not even a dvok ol 


lication issues from the press. [tis my opinion that 
it would be the most profitable publication that ever 
could come from the American press. | am confi 
dent that such a public ation would be more lberal- 


ly encouraged, and would c:rreulate more exten 


relereuce, bora tracing calendar. We bave even to 
tiabe recuurse tu thear stud books for the pedigrees 


of all our line horses, at least the pedigrees of their 


most distinguished horses. What wil become otf 


ively 


among the racing community than any publication | '* pedigicees and pre rlurmanoces of those distin 
© — = wrulstit ] » oh ° ‘ 

that could possibiy be pattorth. [tis true that Mr. | 6"! lieu hurses sap owen duue honour to our coun'ry 

® ¢ - » . > ~ . } 

Fields, of Brunswick, Virginia, had, previous to tis | 'F 4 halicentury. Such horses as Sir Archy, Duroc, 


Pacuict, bedieru, Citizen, and a hust oi others thal 
i cuouid fame, ahd iver descendants, “Linoieun, 
Sir Chari Ss Su Ww iam, Conte lion, Arab, ana 
tue justly cel brated bourse Monsieur ‘lopsou—tie 
» ahd Without exception, the best race bourse 

Luned States—he possesses great beauty, 


death, been assidu usly et iployed lor a oumber of 
years, in collecting materials for such a publication 
ft is much to be lamented that thietruly worthy gen 

“ian uid fot live to complete his valuable work. 
fie was a gentlemen ot first rate education, and it 


knowledged by all persous that he was : 


' 
1G s weil il lic 
2 
: 2 i 
qualified for the task as any person living—he was 
‘ 

passi nuteiy 

: 


luoked upon 


abU 45 tuahy ZOO racy pots as any Lurse living 


a sport=mian; was be vught to bo prized bigher than any horse living, 


and 


an amateur and 
fond of the amusement, 
amuseme nt which every geutleman ought to be fond 


cuunt of the uistiusct blood he pussesscs, Ir 
ubtry Dsuy be 


foil « 
if “Ss an 


aly Other hurse tn the southern cs 


uetitto be Zed higher b all the breeders wud 
of in a limited point of view—he louke d upon it as| °4% ps vhs y al 
ig I j rit j utiateurs Of the race th the southerod Couniry, ti.o 
an amusement which even kings and princes bas 
ne ! wished to ratse the amusement) @Uy here living, because he possesses all the rare 
re Wished tk its Li nti t 


participated in—! 

from the degraded st 
When racing was first introduced nto 
it was confined to the lowest and most contemptiiiie 
part of the community The 
which racing had fallen, prevented a 
gentlemen of fortune and distinction trom eng ying 
this time; 


qualities ol the race hore, and the distinct bioud 


ite to which it bad 
Diomed 


this co mitry, bat 
sa il the amateur and breeder of the race horse 
J; 


dues not think that those justly celebrated horses 
ul record, | then say that all bieed- 


to crOss their tine mares ou. 


puss sses 


stale in 
ny 


degraded 


sre worthy 


great tha 
(hose Loe horses will be lost to them and to posterity 
l hope the just ce le brity of those superior aniuials that 
i lave will be a sufficient inducement tor one 
or both of those gentlemen to come torward freely, 
and without further solicitation, and present to. the 
world a book which 1s so much wanted. I am con 


t 


But how ditflerent ts the prospect «1 


the first distine 


in it. 
it is now confined to gentlemen ol 
tion; and it is viewed, as an amusement from which 
It will have a tendency to mmiprove 


at the 


nated, 


good will result. 
and perpetuate their stock of bourses. L 


OR 


great states of New York and M ryland—they are : 
making every exertion which lies in their power to| ident that the amateur and breeder of the tur! 


horse, would prize such a book higher than its 
weixhtin gold. f bope that those persons that may 
some particular respects Look at the Western) wndertske to accomplish the work, will not be tariy 
Country, Tennessee and Kentucky—lI allade prin | 19 furnishing a bouk that is so much wanted; and 1 
cip sly to ‘Tennessee—see what rapid strides and think there cannot be much difficulty io procuring 

5 the materials, provided that all persons why own a 


become the rivals of Virginia in point of first rate 


horses. In fact, they have been jully ber equal 


great exertions she is making in the mnprovement 


her stock I have no doubt she will surpass inj ne mare or horse, would contribute his or ‘hear 
afew years Virginia, as to her fine horses. Eng-| mite. Lawrence. 
land, when to all her glory and splendour, could not) a 
( orses as ; try ¢ ree : : b 

boast of such hot a this cou ry at the pi ent PEDIGREE OF MARIA. 
period But I have digressed from my subject. 

‘ . 7 e 
Had Mr Fields lived to complete the work. the rac Desiory spring ( Tenn,) August 10th, 1827. 
ing part of the community would have looked upon J. S. Skinner, La 
it as a Work which would have been voi { deflects, Some tine previous to the death of Theo. Fields, 


! 4 ‘ 


and they would have considered that nothing more. Esq. | received a letter from him requesting wfor- 


ers of pure horses will truly lameut that the bloud of | 








tion Was Conlined tu a lew tine horses, aud by that} or four others starting, at C 





TT 
mation concerning the pedigree of the blooded horses 
in this country, so far as | could obtaim them; and 
requested particularly that of Capt. Haynie’s cele. 
brated mare, Maria. She was bred by Mr. John 
Goodwin, late of Sumner county, Tennessee —pur 
chased by Capt. Haynie, of said county; she was 
sired by Old Diomed, her dam, by Bell Air; her 
grand dam, by Wild Air. ‘This mare ran with great 
success in this country, and never was beaten whilst 
here, although she contended with the best horses 
of that day, which could be got here; from one quar 
ter to four mile heats. 

The next | shall now mention, is a mare raised 
by the subscrit This mare is a beautiful iron 
wrey, 15 hands high, sired by Pacolet; he by the im- 
ported Citizen, her dam by Timoleon; be by Old 
Diomed;, her grand dam by Spread Eagle This 
mare was trained and run at a two year old, three 
iro, Sumner county, 
rennessee; amongst which was the celebr.ited horse 
sir John, now Mons. Tonson—this race she won in 
handsome style, and it was pronounced by the best 


line horses ought to be systematicaily arranged and | judges in the state, to be the best race that ever 


was run in the state: she afterwards beat sowe of 
the best horses in the state; but in consequence of 
not knowing how to train myself, I took her off the 
turf, and never started her more after she was three 
years old. [have many other valuable horses, that 
I will give you the pedigrees of, but for fear of tak- 
ing up teo much of your useful journal at thts time, 
1 will defer it to another number, assuring Captain 
Harrison, that | will with much pleasure contribute 
wl in my power, toward so desu sble an object, as 
that of a Stud Book; aud there are but few coun- 
tries, embracing no more territory, that can boast 
of more fine |dooded than three or four 
counties adjoining this; at the same tine, would be 
gad if Capt. Harrison would publiot im your paper, 

me general rules with regard to the method by 


horses, 


i him pursued in traming horses, | am well aware that 








nothing like an undeviating rule could be presernb- 
ed, but that each separate case will have to vary, 
' 


more or less, from others; but the publication of ye 
veral rules, would be of great service in this coun- 
try, where we have many fine horses, and but lew 


persons who know any thing of the method of troin- 
mg them for the turf 

E.xcuse me for thus troubling you, and believe 
me, very respectlully, your obedtent servant, 


A BLEUSOE SHELBY. 


PEDIGREE OF ROMAN. 
July 25, 1827. 


wishes 


J. S. Sxiwwer, bsg. Northborough 

Sir.—lto your last Farmer, Mr. 
for the p digrees of Horse's bued in this country; al- 
so of these imported. Encineed is the pedigree of 
Roman, be. arrived at New York, trom London, 
May 1823. Yours, 


rri-or 


S. Wil LIAMS. 


Roman is a bay horse, with no white, foaled io 
Enclard w 1815, and «s bred as follows;—Got by 
Camilius, dam by Eagle grandam by ‘Trumpator, 
great grandam by Highflyer, great great grandam 
by Snap, ow of Miss Cleveland by Regulus Ce 
millus was got by Hambletonian out of Faith; liam- 
bletonian was got by King Fergus. also sire of Ben- 
ingbrough, dam by Highilyer, grandam by Matehem. 
tHambletonian was never beaten, excepting once by 
bolting; won the St Leger aguinst Beningbrough, 
the sire of Orville, and 1s supposed to bave ran the 
fastest four mile race ever run by an aged borse.— 
Faith was also the dam of Marcia and Vesta, each 
of them the best mare of her year, she was got by 
a black horse called Pacolet, unknown excepting as 
being her sire, never having been trained. Romana 
has the only Camillus blood in this country proba- 
bly. Eagle was got by Volunte er, dam by Highfly- 
r. grandam by Engineer. Volunteer was got by 
Eclipse out of the old Tartar mare, and was owa 
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brother to Mercury, the 
was confessedly the speediest horse of his time, and 
his own brother won the Derby. Trumpator was 
got by Conductor, dam by Squirrel Hlis blood is 
«arce in this country, and stands at least as high as! 
any other in England. He was the sire of Sorcer 

er and Penelope, the most celebrated modern stal 
jion and brood mare. Highflyer s reputation as a 
stallion is well known; he was got by King Herod. | 
His dam was got by Blank, grandam by Regulus, | 


sire of Gohanna 





reat grandam by Soreheels; Mark Anthony was) more then forty millions would be created; and al-| schemes, circulars, or tickets 
Snap was got by Snip,dam by Fox,| though I bave put down higher prices than are now this provision, the person offending shall suffer a 
Regulus was got by the | paid, it tis more than probable that so great a de- penalty of fifty dollars. 


her first loal. 

randam by Bay Boltua. 
Gudolphin Arabian, dam by the Bald rr ae 
grandam by Snake, great grandam by Old Hantboy. | 
The pedigree of Miss Cleveland's dam could be | 
given if necessary Chis pedigree of Roman ts} 
faithiully extracted from the English books, where 
wil be found an account of his perormances, . 








MiSCHULLANZEOUS. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
Hope, Susquehanna co., Pa., August 19, 1827. 
3.8. SmInner, tse. 
lam much surprised that so much opposition is 
raised in the suvuth against the protes tion ol imanu- | 
facturers in general, aod the woollen manulacturers | 
and wool growers in particular; 1 being, in my bum 





ble upIbien, a> tic h the tmterest of the southern} 
flutes to protect every description of national im 
dustry, a8 itis of the other states, 

‘Tbe great commerce which Great Britain carries 
onin every quarter of the globe, ts mainly based 
upoo her manufactures, for itis with them, and with 
them only, that she pays for the raw produce of all 
other countries, Mina and the East Indies except- 
ed. Suppose her manulactures were suddenly pa 
niyzed, what means of payment would reaain to 
her? None; for even gold and silver she buys with 
them. Now, since the experience of the past proves 
that we can undersell her in certain cotton goods, 
is it not probable that we may, in a short time, be 
equally successful in othe: articles, and if we in- 
crease Our exports, will not our imports increase in 
the same ratio? If we give additional value to our 
raw materials, do we nut effectually export the va- 
lue of the wheat, beet, pork, &c. which have been 





| 
| 
consumed by the manufacturers? | 
} 


It is seli-evident, that the agricultuse of the Um 
ted States is languishing; it is also self-evident that} 
we caunot by any means in our power, prevail with | 
the European goveroments to adopt, one and all, 
the principle of free trade, why then should we 
leave undone what is in our power to do? Our bread 
stufls, beef and pork, will no longer sell abroad, 
and, therefore, circumstances re quire imperiously 
that we should create a hume market for them 

There are too many tarmers in the country, and} 
owing to the Oppusitiun arisig out of such a state 
of things, all are crippled. ‘here is too great a 
supply, and too little demand Lhe present popu 
lauon of the United States amounts, probably, to 
upwards of twelve millions, or at six souls to a fa 
milly, to about two mullons of families; aud if one 
fourth part of this population, say 500,000 families, 
gained their hving by working up our cotton, wool, 
iron, silk, c pper, &c., a great home market would 
be created fur agricultural produce of various de 
teriptions. ‘Ihe first point gamed would be a di 
Minution of the class .f producers, and au augmenu 
tation of the class of consumers; and to what would 
the consumption amourt? Five hundred thousand 
families, of six souls each, depending for meat aud 
¢rink entirely upon the farmers, would require— 


| 


Ist, Five barrels of flour per fauuly, or 
2,500,000 bbls. at 96.00, « $15,000,000 





Eagle 


2d. ‘Two barrels of pork per family, or 
1,000,000 bbls. at $8.00, 

$d. Two barrels of beef per family, or 
1,000,000 bbls. at $5.00, . 

Ath. Butter, cheese, eggs, vegetables, 
fire wood, cider, whiskey, Kc. &e. 
say $25.00 per family, ouly . 


12.500.000} master, or Assistant Postmaster, shall a 
for lottery offices, or under any colour of purchase 


and there shall be printed or written on one of the 


8,000,000 | outer pages of all pamphlets and magazines to be 


sent by mail, the number of sheets they contain; and 


5,000,000) if such number shall not be truly stated, double 


postage shall be charged 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That no Post- 
ct as agent 


$40,500,000) or otherwise, vend lottery tickets; nor shall any 
Consequently, a home market to the amount of| Postmaster receive, free of postage. or frank lottery 


mand for eatables would raise them still higher, and 
that wheat would, in a few years, again sell at $10 
per barrel, particularly as the foreign markets, such 
as they now are, would still remain open to us; the | 


|} known laws of demand and supply warrant the 
conclusion. 


POST OFFICE. 
An Act amendatory of the act regulating the Post 

Oflice Dep rtment 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con 
gress assembled, Vat the Postmasier-General be 
authorized to allow to the Postmasters at the seve 
ral distributing offices, a commission, not to exceed 
five per cent.on the amount of postage of letters 
and packets received for distribution. The allow 


hundred and twenty-five. Provided, that uf the num- 
ber of mails received at, and despatched from any 


such office, is not increased by the distributing sys- | 





| 
tem, then no allowance sball be made therelor, ex- 


cept where special provision is made. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Post- 
master-General be authorized to allow to each Post 
master, one cent for every letter received from avy 
ship or vessel mailed by him: Provided, his usual 
commission, together with the allowance aforesaid, 
shall not exceed the sum of two bundred dollars a 
year; and the letter carriers employed at post offices 
shall be authorized to receive, for each newspaper 
delivered by them, an halt cent. and no more. 

Sec. 3 And be it further enacted, ‘That no person, 
other than the Postmaster-Geveral, or his authoriz 
ed agents, shail set up any foot or horse post, for the 


jconveyance of letters and packets, upon any post 


road, which ts or may be established as such by law; 


}and every person who shall offend herein, shall in- 


cur a penalty of not exceeding tifty dollars tor each 
letter or packet so carried 

Sec. 4. ind be ut further enacted, That the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy Board,the AdjutantGeneral,Com- 
missary General, lnspectors General, Quartermaster 
Geueral, Paymaster General, the Secretary of the 
Senate, Clerk of the House of Representatives, and 


For a vivlation of 


Approved—2d March, 1827. 


RATS! RATS! RATS! 
Trappe, Md. 26th August, 1827. 
Epitor OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 

Dear Sir,—W ill you be so good as to permit me, 
through the columns of your useful paper, to ask its 
readers the most simple and effectual method of 
destroying that pestiferous vermin commonly called 
rats, A Reaper. 


{No other reader will be better pleased to get the 


| information. than the editor himself; for since the 


old houses opposite his dwelling were pulled down, 
and their foundations dug up, to give piace to Bar 
num’s splendid hotel, the rats that infested them 
have migrated across the street, and have truly be 


lance to commensce on the third ol March, eighteen | come “very annoy ing.” 





RECIPES. 





———— 





FOR TOMATO KETCHUP—HALF A GaLi.ON. 

As this is the season for making the best condi- 

ment tor fish or steak that ever pantry was furnish- 

ed with, I send the following recipe to the Ameri- 
can Farmer: 

‘Take--a gallon of skinned tomatoes; 
4 table spoonsful of salt; 
pepper 


4 do do black 
half a spoontul alspices” 
8 pods red pepper; 
$ table spoonsful of mustard; 
articles ground fine and simmered slowly in sharp 
vinegar, in a pewter basin, three or four hours, and 
then strained through a wire sieve and bottled close. 
It may be used in two weeks, but improves much 








the Superintendant of the Patent Office, be author- 
ized to frank, and to receive letter and packets by 
post free of postage; and that no other persons or 
officers, excepting those enumerated herein, and in 
the Act to “reduce into one the several acts estab- 
lishing and regulating the Post Office Department,” 
passed on the third day of March, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five, shall be authorized to frank or to re- 
ceive letters through the mail, free of postage. 

See. 5, tnd be it further enacted, That one or 
more pieces of paper, mailed as a letter, and weigh 
ing one ounce, shall be charged with quadruple 
postage, and at the same rate should the weight be 
greater; and quadruple postage shall be charged on 
all packets contaiming four pieces of paper. Every 
printed pamphlet or wagazine which contains more 
than tweuty four pages on a royal sheet, or a sheet 
of less dimensions, shall be charged by the sheet; 
avd small pampbiets, printed on a half or quarter 
sheet of royal, or jess size, shall be charged witb 





bali the amvunt of postage charged on a full sheet, 





by age. ‘Those who like the article may add, after 
the simmering is over and the ingredients some- 
what cooled, two table spoonstul of fhe juice of gar- 
lic. So much vinegar.is to be used as te have half 
a gallon of liquor when the process is over. To my 
{ste this is superior to any West tndia ketchup that 
I have ever met with, and it is withal an excellent 
remedy for dyspepsia. Covsis Tasrrna. 


TO REMOVE SPOTS OF GREASE, PITCH, OR OIL, FROM 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS. 

In a pint of spring water dissolve an ounce of pure 
pearl ash, adding to the soli.tion a lemon cut in 
small slices. ‘This being properly mixed and kept 
in a warm state for two days, the whole must be 
strained, and kept in a bottle for use. A little of 
this hguid poured on the stained part, is said in- 
stantly to remove all spots of grease, pitch or oils; 
and the moment they disappear the cloth is to be 
washed in clear water. [Glasgow Mech. Mag. 


PLUMS, PEACHES, &C. HOW KEPT FRESH THROUGH 
THE YESR. 

Beat well up together equal quantities of honey 
and spring water; pour it into an earthen vessel, pul 
in the fruits wll freshly gathered and cover them 
quite close When any of the fruit is taken out, 
wash it in coid water, and it is fit for mumediate 
use, 
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DAIRY SECRET. 

Have ready two pans in boiling water; and on 
the new tailk coming to the dairy, take the hot 
pans out of the water, put the nulk into one of 
them and cover it with the other. ‘This will occa 
sion great augmentation in the thickness and quali- 
ty of the cream. 





1 J : 


we 


Gad FLBUS 


Battimore, Frinay, Aveust 31, 1827. 


The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma 
ryland Agricultural Society is appointed for next 


a particular article, the growth or manufacture of 
our country; may make that culture, or manulac 
ture, ruinous to-morrow, which is profitable to day. 
Hence arises the necessity, we might say the neces 
sary evil, as government itself is, of submitting our 
individual industry to be regulated by national le- 
gislation. We call it a necessary evil; for surely 
| the power is tremendous which enables any govern- 
ment to turn the industry of the people from one 
| branch of labour to another, at its pleasure. That 
| power, which enabies those who exercise it, to say 
|to any given class—we will so alter the existing 
laws that bear upon the products of your industry, 
jas to drive you, by starvation, trom one occupation 





foreign power, by raising or lowering the duty on. 


woollens bill; but we have now abandoned that jp. 
tention, since what was then so ably said has been, 
or will be superseded by more recent expositions: 
and as we cannot afford to yield to the topick more 
|than about a page per week, we must sauhen our to 
| give the newest lights. 


CF The want of a general stud book of Ameri 
can bred horses, is fully set forth by a valued cor. 
respondent in this paper, and will be generally ad 
mitted. Until such a work can be given to the pub- 
jlick, by a competent hand, and as a means, in fict, 
lof accelerating an object so much wanting, it will 
| be well to preserve in the American Farmer, the 





Thursday, September 6, at the residence of Jacob |to another, we will to day relieve from taxation all | pedigrees of celebrated horses, which are now scat. 


Hollingsworth, Esq., on Eikridge 


$*Domestic Manuractures —We have met the 
wishes of one of our respectable correspondents, by 
inserting in this number some remarks in favour ol 
protecting domestic manufactures. We have al 
ways belonged to that school, whuse first prayer, on 
every subject, is, **give us but light.” Where ques 
tions are involved in doubt, the doubt is never 
cleared away by one sided discusswns; and of all 
questions, this infinite one, called in only two words, 
‘political economy,” is to us, we irankly confess, the 
most perplexing. As regards national industry, and 
that as connected with the agricultural prosperity 
of the country, we should be glad to open our co 
lumns for its elucidation, if we were not appreben- 
sive that when our readers had got to the end, il 
end there can be, to interminable discussions, it 


would be at last. but confusion worse confounded.” | terest—competition will grow up, and that wall be- | 


The true question for the legislator and politician, | get industry and skill, and moderate profits and | 


it is true, viewed in the broadest and must proper 
sense, would be the best employment of national iu- 
dustry as connected with aational happiness; for 
whatever policy most augments the happiness of the 
greatest number; or in other words, increases the 
sum of national happiness, should be pursued whe 
ther that end were best attained by promoting the 
welfare of agriculturists, or any other class of peo- 
ple. But it behoves us to confine the discussion to 
what is immediately connected with practical agricul 
ture; for, to eniighten the publick in regard to thut 
particular interest, is the leading and chief object ol 
this journal We confess, that it appears to us, to 
be almost impossible to lay down any general rules 
or system of political economy that wilt apply to 
the circumstances of all nations—and that to at- 
tempt it would be futile, unless by a power, if such 
could be created, having control of all nations 
Then it might be practicable, because such power, 
having such control, would establish and know the 
exact relations of each nation towards al] others, 
and might so adjust them as to augment the sum 
of universal happiness, such power would be act 
ing for the whole human family. But until we de- 
cide to shut ourselves up from all commerce with 
the world, and live totally independent on any otuer 
nation, how can we establish a system which shall 
remain, in its principles, or measures, forever fixed 
and wuveriable? Suppose, for example, we have uw 
tercourse, and make exchanges more or less nume 
rous and advantageous at this time, with half a 
dozen powers, 0 communities, wholly foreign and 
independent on us In twelve months hence, each 
of these foreign wers, by legislative enactments 
or decrees, make provisions essentially new and dif- 
ferent from what previously existed, in relation to 
the very articles that have heretofore been the ob- 
jects of commercial exchange between us and 
them? Should we not have to make corresponding 
alterations in our laws on these subjects? And does 
not the policy which it had been supposed was fixed 
and easily regulated by fixed principles, thus, of 
necessity, become variable and uncertain, depend- 
ing on other nations? It cannot be denied. that a 


that is consumed by the Farmer, and send forth 
commerce, to bring on her expanded wings, the fa- 
| bricks of all nations and the luxuries of every clime. 
| Those who bave hitherto earned a scanty subsis- 
tence 1b mauulactories, must now starve, or go seek 
support at the handles of the plough, or on the bil- 
lews of the briny deep. Scarcely is the harvest 
home, and the voyage consummated, than the same 
| power which we call a necessary evil, may proclaim 
a change of views. They may ®iact that heavy 
}duties shall be laid on the manulactures of all other 
|nations; and thuse who were totling for bread in 
ithe midst of the fields and on the bosom of the 


ucean, iuust now go find it in villages, and towns, | 


land manufactories. We will levy a tax upon to 
| reign fabricks that shall supply the place of skill, 
j}and industry, and experience. The large capitalist 
| shail be, ‘according to law,” secured of a large w- 


| moderate prices. 


| It would seem, then, that the power to regulate 
| duties on imports must necessarily, by every peo- 
| ple, be deputed to their government; unless that 
people should resolve to shut themselves up from 
all intercourse with the rest of the world—~or ualess 
they could once agree with foreign powers upon 
sume unchangeable terms of commercial inter- 
course, and in that way establish some unalterable 
| system for themselves, over which they would deny 
jto their government all control. As,in our owo 
case, we have not utterly denied to Congress the 
| power of legislation on duties upon articles muport 
jed from abroad, and as they have the power tu ex 
ercise in that way, control over individual tndus 


try and pursuits, the question arises, in what case | 
| and to whit extent have they the constitutional and} 
? } 


jmoral right tu exercise that power. The power to 
|use, does not confer the right to abuse. The asceu 
dancy which may be gatned by one class ta the na- 
juonal legislature, dues not carry with it the mght 
jto starve and fleece another class, that its own may 
be clothed and fed. On the question how far such 
actual (constitutional or assumed,) power has been, 
(beneticially or 
| otherwise, for the nation,) politiciaus entertain, ho- 
j oestly, different opimiuns. 
cau be so expressed as to bear upun the practical 
interests ol wlimerican agree uilure, we l ave a por 
tion Of our paper open for such expression, When 
moderate compass and prepared tor this journal, 
orin reply to what may be published in it with a 
view to convey or to procure inlormation. [tis a 
subject that directly concerns every practical far- 
mer in the Union; and we should hold ourselves 
delinquent in our duties, if we did not offer the 
means of disseiminating the best lights on the sub- 
ject. Let us repeat the wish that what is offered 


jor is atteaypted to be exercised, 


be of moderate length, of practical bearing on 
practical farmers, of good temper, and altogether 
iree from personal reflections upon statesmen and 
politicians who are in the field. 

We had it in contemplation to have published 
with the views here expressed, some of the leading ' 








So far as these opinions | 


jtered through the country, and more liable eve 
day to be utterly lost—whereas, if they are once re. 
|cor@@d in the American Farmer, they will be saved 
|for future use. They will all be there regularly in. 
dexed, and may be easily found by relerence to 
them for particular purposes, or collected in any re- 
gular work that may be put forth. ; 
We have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt 
from an old sportsman, of nearly forty pedigrees, the 
record of which, will manifest the importance of 
what we have stated, and induce gentlemen in eve- 
ry state to follow his example. We shall commence 


publishing them in our next. 
| 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. ’ 





Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sulton & Co, 
Tosacco continues very nearly the same in prices, 
but is rather slow sale. Ohio, we think, is more beavy 
sale than Maryland, and lower in proportion to coivurs. 
Within a day or two there was an arrival from Ohio by 
way of New York. We have some small sales of Me- 
ryland common and seconds from Anne Arundel! and 
Calvert counties, at $3.75 « 4 00, standard prices. 
Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 a 6.00—common crop 
3.50 a 4.1.0—Do. red, 4.50 a 4.75—ood red, 5.00 a 6.00 
—Fine red, 7.00.¢ 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 @ 10.00— 
Yellow, 6.50 4 T' .00—Pine Yellow, 15.00 a 20.00—Vir- 
ginia fine, 6.00 @ 8.00—Rappahannock, (none)—Ken. 
tucky, fine, 3.50 46.00--do. wrapping, 7.00 a 8 00. 
Frovr—super. Howard-st. $5.00—do. or inary, city 
j mills, 4.50 a 4.75—Susq. 4.254 4.50—super white wheat 
family, 6 00O—Conw Meat, per bbl. 2.75 4 3.00—Gaam, 
| white wheat, .9 a | 00—red wheat, .75 a .85—ordinary, 
|.60 @ .75-—Corn, (scarce,) .49 4 50—Rreg, .40 4 .50— 
| Oats, .20 4 .25—Crover seed, 3.50 a 4.00—Timornt, 
| 3.00—Fraxseep, .75 a 85—Peas, .50—Wuire Be : 
1.25—Barrey, .70 @ .75—Corron, Virginia, 84 4 .10— 
Upland, fair, .9 @ }1!—Louisiana, .11 a .18—North Ce 
| rolina, .9 a .10—Tennessce 94 a 104—Alabama .104.11} 
}—Woot, washed, .18 a .22—crossed blood, .22 4 24— 
thaif blood, .24 @ .26—thre e-quarter do. .26 @ .28—full 
blood, .30 a .35. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
ORIGINAL NOTICES ON CROPS AND MA- 
NURES, 


By Practicat Men. 


On the ill effects of soiling Caltle—the total. failure 
of Salt, and the successful application of Bone Dust 
as manure—the excellence of Mangel Wurtzel and 
Cabbages as winter food for live stock—the dege- 
neracy produced by breeding in and in—the advan 
tageous results of judicious Crossing evinced in the 
Turf horse and other breeds. By a gentleman well 
known in Great Britain as an enlightened agricul- 
turist, and successful breeder of Neat Cattle and 


Sheep. 
Marton Lodge, near Stockton on Tees, (Eng.) 
Dear Sin,—Accept my sincere thanks for your 
lite and friendly letter, and for your interesting 
present of the “Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Society.” I have read them with great 
pleasure; they contain much information respecting 
the state of agriculture in the United States, which 
is both new and gratifying to me. I rejoice that 
you are animated by such zeal and spirit for im 
provement If the Atlantic did not intervene be 
tween us, [ would undertake a journey to see you 
and your important agricultural improvements I 
fear, however, that we shall never meet. I have 
desired one of my sons, who has a taste for draw- 
ing, to make a sketch of one of my cows in her or 
dinary condition, when heavy in calf, and giving 
milk, which I now enclose; and I request you to do 
me the honour to accept it It will give you a bet- 
ter idea of iny stock then any description can con- 
vey, although my son bas 7 done the cow 
justice in the representation. You know that I pur- 
chased Mr. Charles Colling’s sest cows; and you 
will be able to form som~ opinion from this sketch, 
whether the Short-horns, which have been import- 
into America, are of pkind A change 
tall ia indispensahly 7 Pon “ih APO he 
BREEDING" Very soon creates degeneracy. ; 
J am deeply sensible of the handsome manner in 
which you have mentioned my name in the **Me 


moirs,” and of the honour you bave dove me by in- } Eu 


serting my letter You request me to criticize them, 
but { do not fee] myself comp 
defects in your system of agriculture; ane the style 
of the Memoirs merits unqualified praise The 
science of agriculture cannot be redwed to any 


certain and fixed principles, like other sciences, on | 


account of the infinite variety of soils, and the dif 
ference of climate. Your summers ae much hot 

ter aad drier than ours, and your wirters are more 
severe. In our summers, the therm»meter of Pah- 
renheit seldom rises to eighty in the shade, and in 
the winter it is seldom much beow the freezing 
point. Here we cannot grow Indan corn, which is 
$0 productive and so valuable. ur climate is, per- 
hapa, better suited to the growth of turnips, and our 
pastures iv summer are perhayS more verdant and 
succulent than yours, from thegreater moisture oc 

casioned by our insular situaton. I have travelled 
much on the continent of Evrope, and on my re 

turn | have always admired he superior verdure of 
our English pastures. You/fead much in our Eng 

lisly publications of the expdiency of sotling cattle 
in the house during the whole of the year. Ido 
not approve of this practic, for it is surely an un- 
natural one, as air and exrcise,and the selection 
of their own food, must bwetit cattle, as other ani 

mals are benefited by then. I can say, from actual 
experience of the two sytems, that cattle thrive 
much better in the fields dring the period from the 
middle of May to the riddle of November, than 
they do when confined ira house. Soiling cattle is 
very little practised in Ingland. We read in some 
books that mange! wurtel is an unwholesome food 
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for cattle, but I agree entirely with you that it is a 
most valuable and nutritive food. Many of our 
ablest writers on agriculture have been theoretical 
men, and not good practical farmers: hence so many 
errors in the books. In the “Memoirs” you have 
inserted an able letter from Sir John S. Sebright, to 
the late Sir Joseph Banks, on the art of breeding 
domestic animals. Our best breeds of horses for 
the carriage, the road, the chase, &c.; our cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and dogs, have all derived their im 
provement from judicious crossing. All the cases 
of fuilure have been owing alone to injudicious 
crossing. You know that I have had long experience 
on these subjects, and have been intimately acquaint 
ed with our great improvers of cattle, sheep, and 
horses. 

Many of our writers on agricultural subjects, 
such as Sir John Sinclair, Mr. Curwen, and many 
others, have strongly recommended salt as a valua 
ble manure. I have tried the experiment myself, 
and have seen it tried by others on various soils and 
in various quantities; but I could never perceive 
the least benefit. As a condiment for cattle and 
sheep, it is very beneficial by promoting digestion, 
when used in moderate quantities. 

I do not observe in the “Memoirs,” any mention 
of cabbages as a winter food for neat cattle and 
sheep. diego your climate is not favourable to 
their growth. Here the large Scotch or drum head 
ed cabbage is a most valuable winter food, as it pro- 
duces a greater weight per acre than turnips. It is 
peculiarly valuable in some districts, for it will flou 
rish on strong soils which are not proper for tur 
nips. You are so perfectly well informed of the 
state of British agriculture, that I do not know 
whether | can give you any new information, un 
less it be as to the recent use of bones as a manure 
for turnips, and the use, in the North of England, 
of the improved ploughs made wholly of iron, with- 
out any wood whatever. ‘The bones are first ground 
to powder in a mill constructed for that purpose, 
and in a powdered state are sown by the drill along 


rwith the turnip scent Very Inxuriant ropes co! tur. 
nips are thus grown without any other manure.— 





| farge quantities are imported from various parts of 


ctent to point out any | Correspondence, and | remain, 





Bones have become an article of commerce, and 


prope 
I shall always be happy to be honoured by your 


Dear sir, 
Most respectfully yours, 
BART’W RUDD. 
P. S.—You have my entire permission to publish 
this letter 
To John Hare Powel, Esq Powelton, (U. S.) 





WOAD. 
Philadelphia county, Feb. 1, 1827. 
Jonun Hare Powe , Esa. 

Sir,—I cultivated some acres of woad in the 
state of Ohio, which I cut six times during the sea 
son; it produced about 30 cwt to the acre; for 
which I received, when brought to market, 12: cts. 
per pound, equal to $420 per acre. 

I have been accustomed to its cultivation in Eng 
land, where I used it for thirty years as a manufac- 
turer. The soil of America is quite as well adapt- 
ed, and the climate of the middle, southern and 
westero states,is better suited to its growth, than 
that of Great Britain. The colouring matter was 
much stronger—the plant was more vigorous and 
rapid in its growth, and its product was larger than 
that to which I have been accustomed in Great 
Britain. 

It prefers a deep, rich, and light alluvial soil; its 
tap root extends a considerable distance below the 
surface. Fine tilth is necessary; but it may, like 


beds, late in the autumn, or early in the spring, if 
the climate be severe in winter. When the plants 
have tap roots about four inches long, they should 
be set out, at the distance of 8 to 10 inches in rows 
sufficiently wide apart to admit either a horse and 
cultivator, or a ten inch hoe,as the husbandman 
shall determine, to keep them free from weeds. 
When the leaves are about nine inches long, but al 
ways before their colour begins to change in any 
part, they must be cut as spinach, with a knife— 
placed in baskets, and carried into a barn, where 
they must be chopped forthwith, by means of a 
chaff cutter or similar instrument, into pieces of 
about a quarter of an inch. 

So soon as they have been thus prepared, they 
must be bruised by a roller or bark mill, before they 
shall have suffered from heating, which a very few 
hours would cause The bruised matter must be 
rolled by the band into balls of two or three inches 
diameter, according to the heat of the weather. 
Care must be taken to expose it to the free opera- 
tion of air, whiist protected from moisture. When 
dry, it may be stored in heaps. 





The subsequent crops may be twisted off, with- 
out the use of the knife, as the roots at the latter 
stages of their growth are sufficiently strong to re- 
sist the necessary force to remove the leaves. It 
may be sown broadcast, but from the extreme 
lightness of the seeds, great difficulty is found in 
distributing them equally. In this mode, of conse- 
quence, bare patches disfigure the field, and mate- 
rially affect the amount of its product. ‘Phe ques- 
tion whether the broadcast or dril} system shonuid be 
employed, must be determined by the relative va- 
lue of labour and land 

I shall be wery glad to communicate with any 
gentleman on its cultivation, as its importance to 
manufactures makes it an object of great interest 
at this time io America. 

One bushel of seeds, if sown in drills, is sufficient 
for five acres; if sown broadcast, for one acre. It 
is to be observed, that the woad must undergo the 


process of couchiag, before it is fitted for the manu- 
facturer. J. ATHERSTONE, 





On Guinea Corn—its cultivition, great product, and 
value as food for cattle. By a Practwal Farmer. 
Guinea corn has been found a valuable crop in 

South Carolina. It is believed that the climate of 
the eastern parts of Pennsylvania is well adapted 
to its growth. [ts product on very rich land is 
said to exceed an hundred bushels per acre; its 
weight is greater than that of wheat; its farinaceous 
matter is exceedingly nutritious; its stalks and 
leaves are useful as food for cattle. Light alluvion 
is considered the best soil for its growth. It should 
be planted and cultivated in rows, as Indian corn. 
In July the heads appear; in August a part of them 
become ripe; in the course of September, the prin- 
cipal part of the crop is matured. 
The portions which have become mature, are 
harvested in succession by cutting the stems. They 
are carried in baskets to a convenient position at 
the end of the rows; thence to a proper house or 
barn, where they are siirred occasionally until they 
have become so dry as to be secured against fer- 
mentation. An half peck of seed is sufficient for 
an acre, if if should be preferred to drill them as 
turnips. In the early stages of its rrowth, it ap 
pears feeble. After it has arrived at the height of 
two or three feet, it grows vigorously, and becomes 
hardy as Indian corn. 

The success of the crop depends much upon the 

fertility and preparation of the soil; upon frequent 

and light stirrings, and proper quantities of manure 
for the support of the plant. A Farmer. 


On Woad—its Culture in Europe. 





Indian corn, be grown upon a sward reversed I 
have found it a better practice to sow the seeds in 


Woad is a biennial plant usually cultivated on 
the continent of Europe, on light soils, reduced to 
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fine tilth,and manured in the previous autumn. 
The seeds are sown in March or April, generally 
broadcast, and are harrowed and rolled as those of 

rass. Great attention is given to free the land 
from weeds during previous seasons, and to care 
fully destroy them as they appear during its growth. 
The leaves are gathered from June till September, 
in the first season, and from June till August in the 
next, when the plant puts forth its flower stems. 

The process by which woad is converted into the 
state fitted for the manufacturer, requires much ex 
perience and minute attention. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Feb. 1, 1827. JOHN HARE POWEL. 

To the President of the Penn. Agric. Society. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Or THE Stupy or THE ANIMAL KINGDOM WITH RE- 
FEKENCE TO AGRICULTURE. 


(Continued from p. 187.) 


The appendices of the skin are hairs, feathers, 
horns, scales, shells, and crusts. 

Hairs differ remarkably, not only in their strue- 
ture, but likewise in their situation. In some cases 
they appear to be merely flamentous prolongations 
of the cuticle, and subject to all its changes. This 
is obviously the case with the hair which covers the 
bodies of many caterpillars, and which separates 
along with the cuticle, when the animal is said to 
cast its skin. In true hair the root is in the form of 
a bulb, taking its rise in the cellular web. Each 
bulb consists of two parts; an external, which is 
vascular, and from which the hair probably derives 
its nourishment; and an internal, which is membra 
neous, and forms a tube or sheath to the hair dur- 
ing its passage through the other layers of the skin, 
From this bulb, and enveloped by this membrane, 
the hair passes through the corm, mucus web, 
and cuticle. It usually raises up small scales of this 
last layer, which soon become dry and fall off, but 
do not form the external covering of the hair as 
some have supposed, The hair itself consists of an 
external horny covering, and a central vascular 
part, termed medulla or pith. This borny covering 
consists of numerous filaments placed laterally, to 
which different kinds of bair owe their striated ap- 
pearance; these filaments appear of unequal leagths, 
those nearest the centre being the longest, and con- 
sequently the hair assumes the form of an elongat- 
ed cone, with its base seated in the skin. This 
form gives to the hair that peculiar property on 
which the operation of felting depends. In conse- 

vence of this structure of the surface, if a hair is 
seized at the middie between two fingers, and rub 
bed by them, the root will gradually recede, while 
the point of the hair will approach the fingers, in 
other words, the bair will exhibit a progressive mo 
tion in the direction of the root, the imbricated sur- 
face preventing all motion in the opposite directio”. 
It is owing to this state of the surface of hairs, that 
woollen cloth, however soft and pliable, excites a 
disagreeable sensation of the skin in those not ac 
customed to wear it. It likewise irritates sores by 
these asperities, and excites inflammation. The 
surface of linen cloth, on the other hand, feels 
smooth, because the fibres of which it consists pos- 
sess none of those inequalities of surface by which 
hairs are characterized. 

If a quantily of wool be spread upon a table, co- 
vered with a woollen cloth, and pressed down in 
different directions, it is obvious that each bair will 
begin to move in tbe direction of its root, as if it had 
been rubbed between the fingers. The different 
hairs, thus moving in every direction, become inter 
woven with each other, and unite in a continuous 
mass. This is the felt with which hats are made 
Curled hairs entwine themselves with one another 
more elosely than those which are straight, though 


lis composed of what are called barbes, and the 


flexible, as they do not, like these, recede from the 
point of pressure in a straight line; and hence hat 
ters employ various methods to produce curl in the 
short fur of rabbits, hares, and moles, which they 
employ. This is accomplished chiefly by applying 
the solution of certain metallic salts to the fur by a 
brush; so that, when the hairs are dry, the surface 
which was moistened, contracts more than the 
other, and produces the requisite curve. 

It is owing to the asperities of the surface of hair 
that the spinning of wool is so difficult. ‘This is in 
a great measure removed, by besmearing it with 
oil, by which the inequalities are filled up, or, at 
least, the asperities become less sensible When 
the wool is made into cloth, it is necessary to re 
move the oil, which is done by the process of fulling 
The cloth is placed in a trough, with water and 
clay, and agitated for some time; the oil is remov- 
ed by the clay and water, while the agitation, act 
ing like pressure, brings the hairs into closer union, 
and the cloth is taken out, not only cleansed, but 
felted. The hairs of every thread entwine them- 
selves with those which are contiguous; so that the 
cloth may be cut without being subject to ravel. It 
is to this tendency to felt that woollen cloth and 
stockings increase in density, and contract in di 
mensions by being washed. In many places wool- 
len stuffs are felted, on a small scale, by placing 
them in running water, or under cascades, and the 
Zetlanders expose them to the motions of the tides, 
in narrow inlets of the sea. 

In general there is a close connection between the 
colour of the hair and that of the mucus web. This 
is displayed in those animals which are spotted, in 
which the colour of the skin is generally variegated 
like that of the hair 

Hairs differ remarkably in form. In general they 
are round. Frequently on the body they are thiek- 
est in the middle. Sometimes they are flat, or two 
edged; and, in the whiskers of seals, they are wav- 
ed on the margins. In many animals they are long 
and straight; while, in others, they are crisped, and 
are then termed wool. When stiff, they are termed 
bristles; and, when inffexibie, ; 

Hair grows by the roots. In some species they are 
renewed annually; and in all they are readily re- 
produced 

Hair is the most permanent of all the substances 
consisting of animal matter, resisting putrefaction 
for a great length of time 
Feathers are nearly related to hairs; they consist 
of the quill, shaft, and web. ‘The quill. like the 
hair, takes its rise in the cellular membrane: the 
central portion of the shaft has a texture like cork, 
and the web which usually occupies both sides of it 


sides of these with barbules. Feathers exhibit great 
difference as to colour: in some birds it varies with 
the seasons, in others with food, and in others with 
the extinction of life. Like hairs, feathers are not 
only renewed periodicaily, but they are readily re- 
produced, if accidentally destroyed. 

Horns take their rise in the same situation as 
hairs or feathers. They may be regarded as hairs 
agglutinated, and forming 4 hollow cone: the fibrous 
structure of born may be perceived in many ani 
mals at the base, where it unites with the skin. At 
this part it receives the additions to its growth, the 
apex of the cone being pushed out in proportion as 
the increase takes place at the goot. and on the in 
ner surface. But horns differ remarkably.from hair. 
in having their central cavity filled by a projection 
of bone, or other solid substance from the body be- 
neath 

The different markings of the horns, particularly 
the transverse ridges, are indications of the differeat 
layers of growth; and in many cases the number of 
these ridges corresponds with the years of life. 

The colour of the horn is,in general, distributed 





through the mass, sometimes, however, it is collect- 


ed into bands or threads. 
much change during the life of the animal. It is 
permanent, or does not experience those periodical 
renovations which we have stated to take place 
with hair and feathers. ‘The deciduous horns of 
the stag are different in their nature from true horns, 
and will be afterwards taken notice of. The term 
horn is usually restricted to the coverings of the 
projections of the frontal bones of oxen, sheep, and 
similar quadrupeds, but various appendices of the 
skin, composed of the same materials, and equally 
vermanent, although seated on other parts of the 

y,may with propriety be included under the 
same appellation; among these may be enumerated 
beaks, cargen dy, nails, and spurs. 

Beaks ‘The substance of these covers the exter- 
nal surface of the maxillary bones of birds, and is 
a > of horn, 

ofs resemble horns in their manner of growth, 
and in containing a central support, formed by the 
termination of the extreme bones of the feet. They 
grow from the inner surface and base, and are thue 
fitted to supply the place of those parts which are 
worn away by being exposed to friction against 
hard bodies. Hoofs are peculiar to certain berbi- 
vorous quadrupeds, 

Claws resemble hoofs in structure and situation, 
deriving their origin from the skin, having a bony 
centre, and o€curring at the extremities of the fia- 
gers and toes. 

/Vuils differ from horns and claws, in the circum. 
stance of not being tubular, but consisting of a 
plate generally convex on the outer surface, and 
cuneave beneath. 

Spurs occur chiefly in what is termed the le 
(tarsus,) of gallinaceous birds. They are found, 
likewise, on the ornithorynchus. Like horns, they 
are supported in the centre by bone. 

Horns, hoofs, and similar parts, bear a elose re- 
semblance to one another to chemical coaposition. 
When heated, they soften, and may be easily bent 
or squeezed into particular shapes. They consist 
of coagulated albu with a little gelatine, aad, 
when recinersted, a little phosphate of lime. 

Their use, in animal economy, is to protect the 
soft parts from being injured a pressure aguinst 
hard bodies. They are in general wanting, where 
the parts are in no danger of suffering from the in- 
fluence of such agents. When torn off from the 
base, they are seldom completely renewed, althou 
very remarkable exertions are frequently made f 
the system to repair the loss. 

Seales vary remarkably in their form, structure, 
mode of athesion, and situation in different ani- 
mals. In general they are flat plates, variously 
marked. Invome cases each scale consists of se- 
veral plates, he lowest of which are largest; so 
that the upper \urface becomes somewhat imbricat- 
ed. Some scale adhere by the whole of their cen- 
tral surface, whie others resemble the human nail, 
in having the dist! extremity free 

Shells consist oftayers of an earthly salt, with in- 
terposed membrane of animal matter, resembling 
coagulated albumen. They grow by the addition 
of layers of new mater to the edges and internal 
surface. When brokn, the animal can cement the 
edges and fill up the rack, or supply the deficien- 
ey when 4 portion is aistracted. 

The earthy matter 0) shells is line, in union with 
carbonic acid. Phospate of lime has likewise 
been detected, but im spall quantity. ‘The colour 
is secreted from the aomal, along with the matter 
of the shell. 

Crusts are, in general more brittle in their tex- 
ture than shell. ‘hey e hibit remarkable differen- 
ces as to thickness and :omposition. ‘They difer 
from shells chiefly in contining a considerable por- 
tion of phosphate of limeand in a greater subdivi- 
sion of parts. In some case, however, as the crusts 
of the bodies of insects, te earthy matter is al- 


it seldom expenences 
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most absent, and they may be regarded as formed 
of cuticle alone. hen 7 contain much earth 
matter, as in the crusts of lobsters, the epidermis 
may be detected as acover, and the corium beneath 
may be perceived as a very thin film. In many 
cases these crusts are renewed periodically; and, in 
all, they are readily repaired. Crusts occur in in- 
sects, the crustacea,and the echinodermata, or sea- 
urchins, and star-fish. 

These different appendices of the skin pass, by in- 
sensible degrees, into one another, as hair into 
spines, horns into nails, scales into shells, and crusts 
into membranes. They have all have one common 
origin, namely, the skin; and independent of secon- 
dary purposes, they all serve for protection. 

secretions of the skin are of three kinds, one 
class performing the office of lubricating the skin, 
another of regulating the temperature of the body; 
and a third denne off the superfluous carbon. 

Unciuous secretions are confined to animals which 
have warm blood and the cells of the cellular web 
filled with fat, mammalia and birds. 

Viscous secretions. In the animals with cold blood, 
secretions are produced by the skin, of substances 
differing in quality from those of warm-blooded ani- 
mals, but destined to serve the same_ purposes, 
namely, to protect the skin from the acfion of the 
surrounding element. 

Sweat, in ordinary cases, exudes from the skin in 
a state of vapour; and when condensed, consists of 
water with a small portion of acetic acid and com 
mon salt. ‘This secretion is considered as intended 
to regulate the degree of animal heat, and prevent 
its accumulation beyond certain limits. 

Carbon is also emitted by the skin, and appears 
to be in effect a secoadary kind of respiration; but 
the discovery is but recent. (See Ellis on the Germi- 


ness? How are the articles just enumerated, seve- 
rally best propagated, by the seed, roots or cuttings? 
How is Mr. Rowand’s hedge formed, the cost of it 
per rod, and particularly how long was it coming 
to maturity? Where are cuttings of the Cherokee 
rose to be had in plenty, their cost, &c. I should 
be much pleased to hear from Mr. Rowand himself 


in the Farmer, on the subject of his much admired 
hedge. I presume there is not a subscriber to the 
Farmer who will not heartily joist me in soliciting 
him to come out fully on that subject. Any further 
information relative to hedging or gardening, not 
here particularly solicited, oll be thankfully re- 
ceived. 

Would persons engaged largely in the brewing 
business to the north, purchase barley of southern 

rowth, in the markets of Savannah, Augusta, or 

acon, in Georgia, or Charleston, 8S. C., and what 
price could the farmer reasonably expect to receive 
in those markets? Is it practicable, profitably to 
establish extensive breweries in the states as far 
south as Georgia? If so, why is it that capitalists 
bave never turned their attention to the business in 
those states? 

Could a Georgia farmer find a ready and conve- 
nient market for the seed of the Palma Christi, and 
what price could he anticipate per bushel for the 
article? 

What is the price of the Bene seed in the south- 
ern markets? 
Yours, J.B. 





SALE OF RAMS. 
Sale at Brighton, on Friday, August 24, at three 
o'clock. rp. m. ‘Terms cash—Coolidge, Poor & Head, 
auctioneers. 


nation of Seeds and Respiration of .dnimals, 1807 pew wo. 1! PEN No. 4 

and i811.) ‘ye eat 
4bsorption. There are several circumstances} We. + a : te oo —~y ef con oo 
which prove, that the skin of the human body, ip 4 1 28 103 1 30 
particular states, is capable of exerting ap absort- } 4 2 36 104 j a4 
ing power. Whetber the absorption - 5 9 36 105 1 24 
peculiar vessels, or by the exhaling vessels having 6 2 23 106 1 $1 
their motious reversed, or whether absorption ever 7 1 16 107 1 40 
takes place in the state of health, are questions to 8 i 24 108 l 33 
which no satisfactory answer has been giveo. 9 4 20 109 1 38 
(Loudon's Ene. of Agric. a 25 1000 30 
( To be continued.) 11 3 25 111 1 30 
— 12 3 8 113 1 30 
INQUIRY. 13 2 8 114 1 24 
STONE AND LIVE FENCE—BARLEY, PALMA CHRISTI. 14 1 10 115 i 31 
cos a lest 6 1 ~ 116 1 64 

Ma. Suivwer, Hu hatley s Ford, Geo., May 20, é 16 1 S ea 

Through the medium of the Farmer permit me 17 1 8 - : oe 
to tender my thanks to your correspondents (one ~ 24 

: PEN NO. 2. PEN No. 5. 


anonymous, in the 5th, the other under the sig 
patére of P. in the 52d number of the 8th vol. of 
the American Farmer, in answer to certain ingui 
ries of mine inserted in page 380 of the same vo 
lume,) for their polite attention, and to inform them 
that as soon as practicable their kind instructions 
shall be put to the test. Again | beg to be indulg 
ed in further inquisitiveness. 

What quantity of stone fence could a sort of half- 
mason (for | presume it would pot require a first rate 
mechanic,) roake per day, the stone being furnished 
couvenient to the spot where the fence is to be built? 
Also, the necessary shape and dimensions of such a 
fence? 

Wishing to enclose a garden by a live-fence, | 
would be peculiarly gratified in receiving informa- 
tion on the following points: 

What is the most convenient size for a small 
family in the country? What is the best material 
in the southern states for such an enclosure? Whit 
are the merits of the wild crab apple, the little wild 
thorn, the parsley haw, the holly, and more espe- 
cially the Cherokee rose, regard being had to early 
maturity and permanency, as well as tmpenetrable- 


18, age 1 year (not ex- 124, age 1 year $38 


hibited.) 125 1 30 
36 3 $35 126 1 24 
47 2 15 127 2 25 
49 t $1 128 2 25 
66 I 15 129 2 32 
67 1 15 130 2 31 
68 1 15 131 3 28 
69 1 20 132 1 35 
70 1 21 220 3 29 
71 1 38 921 3 25 
72 1 38 222 8 36 
74 1 34 223 3 36 
75 1 15 224 3 25 
77 1 34 225 8 42 
78 1 27 226 8 25 
80 1 21 227 4 25 
81 1 15 

PEN No. 3. PEN No. 6. 

82, age 1 year $38 228, age 1 year $40 
83 1 i9 229 $ 27 
85 1 25 230 3 27 
86 i 19 231 3 27 














PEN no. 3. PEN No. 6. 

87 1 19 232 8 55 
§8 1 26 233 3 27 
89 1 61 234 3 27 
90 1 $5 235 8 27 
91 1 27 236 8 27 
92 i 33 237 3 27 
93 1 25 238 $ $8 
94 1 19 239 8 a7 
95 1 $2 240 $ 27 
96 1 254 241 8 26 
97 1 19 242 8 a7 
98 1 19 243 3 Q7 
99 1 28 244 3 Q7 

{We suppose the above were imported Saxony 


rams, which are sheep of the Spanish Merino race. 
highly improved, by more strict and constait atten 
tion in the selection of the breeders—especially the 
rams.—Ep. Am. Farmer.) 





(From the,Richmond Bnquirer.) 
CURING TOBACCU. 
To the Author of the Address to the Tobacco Planters. 

Many of we planters make grateful acknowledge 
ments to the author of the above address. We sin 
cerely hope that he will be so very obliging as to 
answer the following queries: 

1. Is sunning tobacco, after cutting, necessary; 
and how long early in the season? 

2. Whether the firing of tobacco should be in 
open or closed barns? 

3. How many fires, and the heaps or sizes of the 
fires, should be in a 20 foot square room, nearly 
full of green tobacco; and what length of time these 
fires should be kept up, on the first of firing in such 
a room of tobacco? 

4. Alter gutting early in the season, how many 
days should intervene, before the tobacco is suff- 
ciently yellow for the first firing? 

5. Alter the first firing shal] commence, and it 
shalt some days, say six, eight, or 
ten days, will “any injury arise to the tobacco by 
putting out thé fires late at night and rekindling 
them in the morning? What kind of wood is pre- 
ferable, and whether green or seasoned? 

6. If cutting ripe enough and pursuing the above 
means will be certain to secure to the tobacco the 
saleable colour; that is to say, the fat lightwood co- 
lour, or any other colour in demand? 

7. If there be any other means of curing tobacco 
with the most desired colours, be pleased to state 
them. ApPpoMaTToX PLANTER, 

August 6, 1827. 


To the Appomattox Planter. 

I will, with pleasure, endeavour to answer your 
several inquiries, as stated in the Enquirer of the 
6th instant. 

Ist. Sunning the tobacco is very necessary after 
cutting; but it should not be kept in the field any 
longer than to kill and make it sufficiently limber 
for removal to hang on sticks, upon a scaffold at 
the tobacco house; where it should hang in open 
airy order, at first letting in the sun. well upon the 
stalks. In this way the butt-end of the stalks, and 
big ends of the leaves and stems will get a great 
deal of the sun’s heat, which they require in cur- 
ing. And as fast as the leaves contract and draw 
up from heat, and in drying, the plants should be 
moved up nearer to each other, in closer and closer 
order, to prevent the lower parts of the leaves from 
being exposed to the sun 

It would be a great advantage to split the stalks, 
as it facilitates the curing very much. ‘They should 
be split from the top » Pose within two or three 
inches of the cutting point. ‘The plants thus split 
should straddle the sticks, and the sticks should 
range north and south, so that the morning’s sun 
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wil shine on one side of the stalks and the even-| 


ing’s on the other. In this manner it should take 
the sun and open air night and day, until it becomes 
well cured, and until the stalks and stems, and leaves 
get dry. Showers of rain, and even heavy showers. 
in this situation, while the leaf continues green, ts 


of little disadvantage; because it were a small part,| pared by the Editor of the Boston Patriot, from a | 10s; 118 Bonnets, 1.147 
except the under side of the leaves which are now] late number of the Edinburgh Review, we have,|duty received on the whole, for the six months, 


uppermost. Nearly all of the rich ingredients be- 
ing on the upper side of the plants as they stand 
Bi wing 

But long, hot, sultry spells of rainy 
Weather, ol ys continuance, 
mildew, rot. or it to destruction 
afier a consick 


r very damp 
will mould, 


particularly 
‘ 


many a 
wash 


rable progress in curing And when 


the weather comes from the eastward, preceded by 
several damp cloudy days, you may count upon a 
long spell, and then you shuuld com e housing 
before the rain sets in, or much falls; and use fire 
as the weather may require 

vd. TI tiring should be in close houses; the 
eloser the bette And the more windows, i rea 
ry, t| better, all with tight shutters,to shut out 
the d up in i y wet spells, and let it in when 
wanted to bring the tobacco in order. No tobacco 
can finally well eured without coming and going 
frequently 

You t have any command of your tobacco 
as yaras Ww ther, without close, tight houses— 
which are of very great importance 

Sd. Five fires, dispersed, are enough for a room| 
twenty feet square; and they should not be large, | 
but in free, steady and gradual, and would be | 
the betier of never y jog entirely out, il you intend 


curing by this destructive mode. But why make 
fires in tt atull? As smoke is sow so very 
objectionable, why not do the little firing that way 
be necessary in very long wet or damp spells, to 
prevent would, mildews, &c. in the manner that 
plank is steamed and dried at saw mills; by stoves, 
or running 4 ditch or two through the house, and 
cover with flat slabs of rock, or arch over with 
brick, and make the fire at one end, out of doors, 
and the heat and smoke will pass through, and give 
heat enough in a close house, with the windows all 
shut, to prevent mould, mildew, &c. 

4th. Those who cure without firing, or with as 
little as possible, let it remain after it turns yellow, 
until the stalks and stems get dry, as well as the 
leaves, in the open air and sun, if the weather per 
mits, or in the house, by the aid of lire, if necessa 
ry. But if the stalks, stems, and leaves get dry be- 
fore the leaves get sufficiently yellow, let it hang 
until it becomes very high indeed from wet or damp 
weather, and bulk it in this damp, soft, high order 
in very large balks,in a very close room, and cover], 
well with straw, Ke. with heavy weights on the top,| 
and let it remain til] it gets warm; examine it every | 
three to four hours, night and day, and so svon as it 
yellows sufficiently, hang it up in the house if 
weather be wet or very damp, and fire it, moderate 
ly and gradually until dry. 
” Sth. This inquiry has been answered, except as 
to the wood. ‘I'he best kinds are those 
which make the most heat and weakest smoke. The 
kinds | for smoking bacon, are the worst for 
firing tobacco, since the flayour has be- 
ome objectionable. 

6th. This question is not sufficiently refined to 
enable me to give an answer. 

7th. [ know of but two methods of the curing of 
the desired colours, viz: The quick curing by fire; 
and by bulking in high order, until it yellows, as 
has been explained. 

Wishing that these answers may be satisfactory, 
I conclude, 


ie fthouse 


j 


of wood 


rest 


smoke 


Your friend, 
Frepericn. Ornonxoxe. 
August 17, 1827 





HORTICULTURE. 





SILK TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
In copying to-day an interesting article on the 
| subject of silk manufactures of Great Britain, pre- 


' . - 
| for the purpose of showing how small a proportion 


of the quantity manufactured, leaves the country, 


| accompanied it with the following statement of the | the two years, arsounted in value— 


silk trade of Great Britain, which we have abstract 


ed from an oftictal report on that subject, laid before | 1825, 157.483 
the House of Commons on the 2d of May last, by | 1820,/53.046 


the Inspector General of Imports and Exports. It 

embraces the years 1825 and 1826, and gives a full 

view of the trade with the exce phon of foreign ma- 

nufactured silks 

Quantity of Raw and Thrown Silk imported into 
Great Britain in the years 1525 and 1826, with the 














amount of duty received thereon. 
| ibs. imported Duties 
Raw and Waste, 3,113,446 138,050 10 11 
Lhrown, 769,604 204.383 00 7 
| — aupnitneenmaniennnenine 
| In 1825, Ibs 3,883,050 1.242.433 11 6 
Raw and Waste, 2,487 ,009 112,101 9 5 
i Thrown, 174,668 70,291 17 l 
| — uemmeniinemantitvainnais 
In 1526, Ibs. 2,661,677 182393 6 6 








The following Table gives the aggregate of im 
portation for both years, and the quantities from 
each country: 











Countries. Raw & Waste. Thrown Total 
Russia, lbs 9,281 | Ibs. 658 | Ibs. 9.939 
Germany, 15,488 | 406 15,894 
Netherlands, | 3,954 | 4464 4.4004 

| France, | 1,151,996 | $32,393 | 1,484,389 
Portugal, 3,939 | | 3,939 
| Spain and Ca-| } ; 

naries, | 37,985 | 363 38,348 
Gibraltar, 51,405 271 51,676 

| Italy, 877,8914, 609.0514 1,487,5424 
Malta, 13,218 | 82 13,300 
lonian Islands 75074 7,5074 
Tarkey P | 531,947 581,947 

(Guernsey, | 102 402 

| U.S. America 6,127 | 6,127 

| E. India and 

| China, 2,832,356% 2,832,3864 

Jape of Good 

Hope, 6,929 } 6,929 
Total import 

ed, 5,600,456 944,271 6,544,727 





Amonnt Duty 


received, 150,152 00 4,274,644 is 0 


17 8\324,826 





Quantity exported during the same period. 





Raw & Waste. Thrown. Total 
In 1825, 129,051 24,554 153,605 
1826, 257 254 22,258 274,512 
386.305 46,312 433,117 


Leaving in the country, of the two years’ impor- 
tation of unmaoufactured silk, 6,111,610 Ibs. 

Of the importation of manufactured silks, we 
have an account only for the last six months of 1826. 
It amounts to— 

161.521 ps. Bandannoes and other handkerchiefs. 

17,238 single Silk handkerchiefs. 

4,083 pieces Crape 

65,699 Crape Shawls, Scarfs and Dresses. [Of 
these, 40,295 were from the East Indies 
and China; 25,283 from the United States, 
and 121 from all other couatries.]} 


| 


| 
| 
| 





12,952 pieces ‘Latletas and other Silks, 

3,838 Silk Shawls, Scarfs, and Gown pieces. 
52,160 Ibs various articles—principally French. 
40,430 square yards Lace Net, or Tulle, do. 

Together with a few other articles; amongst which 
were 106 Turbans of Caps, paving a duty of 179 
10s; 47 Dresses, 1 106. The 


’ 










amounted to 1.146.060 13s 3d 
The exports of British manufactured silks for 























Of Silk only Silk mixed wi A other mat'ls. Total. 
1 te) Y5352 34 150,815 9 
138 63,601 19 4 106,645 4 
1110.529 10 4 146,954 28 257,463 13 












The total quantity and the official value of the 
exports of British manufactured silks to the United 
States,in 1825 and 1826, were— 







































In 1825. Suk only. Mixed. 
Pieces, 2.646 24,395 
Yards, . 4.942 
Pounds, 1.448 
Stockings, doz. pairs 2.132 146 
Shawls, 1.819 3,762 
Dresss, 1,256 150 

Value, 113,797 14 137,168 10 
13,797 14 

Total to the U. States, 1825, 59.966 4 
Total value export, L150,815 9 

In 1826. Silk only. Mured 
Pieces, 471 10,399 
Yards, 15,035 
Pounds, ; 523 87 
Stockings, doz pairs 569 
Shawls, . 691 868 
Dresses, sO 2,391 

Value, 15,335 15 116.076 14 
5,338 15 
Total to the U. States, 1826, 21.415 9 


Total value exported, . 1106,648 4 
The estimated value of silks annually mannfac- 
tured in Great Britain, is 10,000,0001; while the va 
lue of these inanufactures exported in (wo years, is 
stated at less than 260.0001 ‘The exports of Bri- 
tish manufactured silks in 1826, amounts to but 
about two-thirds of that of 1825; and the amount 
expurted to the United States in 1826. is but two- 
fifths of the amount exported to this country io 
1825 
The total value of manufactured silks exported 
in the two years, is 1257 463 13s. The amount of 
duty paid on unmanufactured silks imported during 
this period, was 1324,826 13s; and the duties on 
the imports of foreign manufactured silks for six 
months of 1826, amounted to nearly 1.150,000. 
{.Nutional Journal. 


ROSA CENTIFOLIA. 
Linnaan Botanic Garden near New York, 

J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. August 26th, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—So many developements have recent- 
ly taken ploce with regard to the vegetable king- 
in, that i propose, occasionally to enumerate some 
of these anomalies in nature By reference to 
**Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine,” you will perceive 
it there stated, that inoculation has so far succeeded 
as to have made the rose flourish for a considerable 
period on the oak. Rosa centifolia, bicolor, lutea, 
semperflorens and alba, were budded on young 
oaks—the semperflorens bloomed the same year— 
the others grew, but produced no flowers. In ano- 
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ther publication it is stated that, at the Royal Gar 


den at Monza, near Milan, the rose has teen mack 
to succeed on the orange. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to remark, that in this croes inoculation of ge 
nera so distinct from each other—the success ts not 
of permanent continuance, and the ruse can seldom 
be made to endure a course of culture so foreign to 
its oature, longer than the second year. 

On the score of impregnation, | nave a curious 
circumstance to relste. Immediately beneath a 
pine and a cypress tree in my garden, there grows a 
small cluster of our native red plum, (prunus amert 
cana)—lor several years | have regarded these 
plum trees as producing only abortive fruits, of an 
oblong or finger shape, small im diameter, and with- 
out pits. On exatmuing them, | found them of a 
spongy wature. Such have been the regular pro 
ductions of these trees for several years, except ol 
one branch, which is not overh ing by the pine and 
cypress, and which has generally produced a few 
pertect fruits. Carelul examination has brought we 
to the necessary conclusiun, that it is the mmpregua- 
tion of the flowers of the plum by the pollen of the 
overhanging trees, and the connexiun thereby of 
genera 60 foreign in their character that has render 
ed the (fruit abortive, or rather a monstrosity. | 
bave noticed and made records ol a great many 
Other remarkable circumstances allendant on wy 
culture of truits fur the last half century, and shall 
give them to the public as my cunvenicnce may ena 
ble me Yours, &c. 

WM. PRINCE. 


HULINGS’ SUPERB. 
Linnean Botenie Garden, near New York, } 

1. S. Sminwen, tee@ elugust 28th, 1827 5 

Dear Sir,—\ have cultivated tor three years a 
new seedling plum, of remarkabie size, which i have 
called “Huings superb, in honour of the gentle 
man who presented it to me, Doctor Wm. E. Hu- 
ling», a distinguished hurticulturist of Pennsylvania. 
Aud as | wish the origin of this plum to be known 
and perpetuated, | wil give you the remarks relative 
thereto contained in bis lever to me of Uctober 19, 
1825. ~The origin of the large pum, which you 
have called mine (and which Lonvur | have fo pre 
tension to) is as tollows:—A man living in Roxbury, 
a few wiles from Germantown, planted a number ol 
plum stunes, and aller they had grown to some size, 
he threw part of therm out of his garden, just as ab 
inbabitant of Germantown was passing by, who 
picked one up, took it home with him, and planted 
it. Wu Keyser, of the same place, had grafts 
from that seedling, and I bad my gralts from lim, 
with the account of tt—and called it (not at the 
time knowing the history Keyser’s big green. l 
have had a juil ripe and deiciuus plum from my 
tree this season, Weiziung three ounces and seventy 
eight grains, and measuring round six inches and 
seven tenths Such ts the history of this plum, 
which | consider as the largest of the green or 
White plums known. “he Washington plum has, it 
is true, Weighed 34 ounces—but the fruit was ga 
thered from a full grown tree; I therefore consi 
der that under the same circumstances the Huiings’ 
superb will be the largest. Both are of supenor 
flavour, being, probably, descendants of the gage. 
I tind i a tree of strong growth, and have now se- 
veral hundreds in a very tlourishing state in my nur- 
series. Yours, &c. 


WM. PRINCE. 


SOLANUM TUBEROSUM. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, } 
J. S. Skinner, «se. August 30th, 1827. 


Dear Sir,—Having perused the letter of the 
learned Professor Mitchell, of New York, to N. H. 
Carter, Esq. on the subject of two species of pota 
toes received from South America; | have to state, 





that | accord with that gentleman in his opinion, 
hat those recently received from Chili, are of the 
genuine species, solanum tuberosum, cultivated ta so 
great an extent in our gardens, more especially as I 
have them now under cultivation, and their growth 
and fuluge are the same. ‘The species received 
from the Island of St. Lorenzo, is totally distinct, 
having but one eye. For these two species, | am in 
common, with many others in our country, indebted 
to the liberality of that distinguished philanthropist, 
whose communication [ have referred to. ‘The Hor- | 
ticultural Society of London, alsu acknowledges the | 
reception of them trom the same individual. But 
rwhat is deserving of particular notice ts, that | have 
received a third species from the province of Texas, 
very distinct trom the two former, from which [ in- 
fer that numerous species of the solanum with tu- 
berous roots exist in that part of North America, 
south of Louisiana, as well as in various parts of 
South America. ‘The three species are now flour 
ishing in my garden, where experiments will be 


made on their esculent qualities. 
Yours, &c. WM. PRINCE. 





CAULiIFLOWERS. 
Paterson, N. J., Jugust 26,1827. | 


Dear Sir, 

fustead of cutting the whole head of a cauliflow- 
er, leave a part on, the size of a gooseberry, and on 
the leaves second, and even third heads will be 
formed: and thus they may be eaten for two or! 
three months, when a present, by cutting the head | 
coupletely off, the bed of caulitlowers is gone in 
two or three weeks, 


GeaminaTiInG Princip.e oF SEEDS. 
In 1762, melon seeds were found in the cabinet 
of Lora Mortimer, which were collected in 1660. 
Un being sown, they produced excelient melons. 


LADIDS’ DEPARTMiNT. 




















(from Hints for Improvement of tarly Education and 
Nursery D.scipine. 
INDEPENDENCE, 

Connected with that strength of character, the 
culuvation of Which has been recommended, is in- 
dependence. Lt wail be of great advantage to chil- | 
dren tf they are early induced to put forth their 
powe s, lo resurt rst to the resources within them 
Selves; and as ior us pussill , to obtain their objects | 
by their own exeruons. Such an exercise strength. | 
eus the faculties, and gradually prepares a child for} 
acting alone, whilstdbe habit of having every thing 
dove tor hun, of depending upon others tor all his| 
enjoymenuts, enervates the mind, and has a tenden 
cy to weaken the active powers. ‘The “1 can't,” 
with which children are apt to reply to the com 
mands given to them ts rarely to b. admitted “1 
can't” ts too olten brought torward mereiy as an ex 
cuse for indolence, or an apulugy tur disobedience. 
Uur pupils must learn that success depends upon 
resolute exertion; and that, under certain lnuitations, 
itis a truth that man can do what he chooses to do. 
lis conviction, adopted as a practical principle, 
will be powerful in its effects; and will materially 
contribute to improve the capacities, and augment 
the usefulness vf any character.* Children will act 
with prudence, will employ and take care of them- 





*«Dr, Hunter, the celebrated surgeon, being asked 
by what methods he had contrived to succeed in all his 
various undertakings, answered, ‘My rule is ueliberate- 
ly to consider before | commence, whether the thing be 
practicable. If it be not practicable, | do not attempt 
it—if it be practicable, | can accomplish it, if I give suf- 
ficient pains to it—and having begun, I never stop till 








the thing is done. To this rule 1 owe all my success.’”’ 


selves, very much in proportion as we iead them to 
do so; we must manifest our confidence in them, if 
we would render them worthy of it. Where can 
we find a being more helpless, more unable to con- 
trive for himself; to guard against danger, or to es- 
cape from it when it comes upon him, than a child 
who has been brought up by his mother’s or his 
nurse’s side, looking to her for every enjoyment; 
and feeling his safety to be wholly dependent on 
her care? On the other band, it may excite sur- 
prise to observe how much good sense and self-pos- 
session children will display, when early accustomed 
to depend upon themselves. ‘This object, like every 
other connected with education, is not to be attained 
by great efforts, but gradually, and by gentle mea- 
sures. We are not to impose upon children that 
which is beyond their strength or skill, but we may 
lead them to take pleasure in accomplishing their 
objects without assistance; to feel it a point of 
honour to pursue them, notwithstanding some diffi- 
culties; to extricate themselves, to submit to trou 

ble, and to surmount obstacles. 

As it is by the “neglect of beginnings” that bad 
habits are contracted, we should not overlook even 
those minor occurrences of life, which early afford 
opportunities for inculeating a spirit of indepen- 
dence; for example: a little child ruus to the door, 
impatiently turns and twists the handle, but cannot 
open it; the nurse springs up and does it for him 
But it would have been better had she kindly en- 
couraged him to exert his own skill, and, with the 
aid of her instructions, to effect his purpose. He 
may by degrees take care of, and put away his own 
play-things, dress himself, &c ; but in urging him to 
these little efforts, care will be required that we do 
not carry it so far, as to make them too serious a 
business, or to try his temper. As he advances in 
age, let him in his walks climb the gate and hedge 
alone; attend to his own garden; saddle his own po 
ney; and as far as he is able, find amusements for 
himself in his play hours, When it can be done 
with safety, he may, occasionally, be entrusted with 
the care ofa younger brother or sister. ‘This hasa 
tendency to endear children to each other, the elder 
feels the younger to be under his particular pro- 
tection, whilst the younger looks up to his brother 
for help and defence. By cultivating these senti- 
ments, we may check the oppression, teasing, and, 
consequently, disputes so common between the, el- 
der and younger children of a family. 

It is not unfrequently the case that mothers and 
nurses are pleased by the unqualilied dependence of 
of those under their care; and, for self-gratification, 
encourage it, at the expense of their children. 
‘They strive to retain their influence, and to secure 
a selfish affection, by rendering their darlings help- 
less, and by fostering their babyish habits. But it is 
to be remembered that general independence and 
vigour of character are perfectly compatible with 
the dependence of affection. ‘This, indeed, is an ob- 
ject of first-rate impertance, and must necessarily 
spring out of that tenderest connection—the con 
nection between a mother and her children; it must 
be the result of those innumerable kindnesses, of 
that flow of love and sympathy, which an affection- 
ate and judicious mother cannot but uniformly dis- 
play toward her children. Such a mother needs not 
the aid of a morbid dependence to retain her influ- 
ence, she has no occasion to nurture the infirmities 
of her children, that she may strengthen their affec- 
tion. It is to be desired that children should pos- 
sess the greatest tenderness toward a mother, an 
enjoyment and delight in her society, a reverence 
for her opinions, and submission to her authority, 
combined with power to act alone, and to pursue 
their independent objects with vigour and pleasure; 
lor it is necessary to all, but more especially to boys, 
that they should mingle strength with affection; that 
they should be manly as well as tender, and be train- 
ed to help, as well as to be helped. 
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EXTRACT. 

I enclose you some pedigrees which have been 
called for—T'rimmer, in a form which will not be 
questioned. Old Cub, also, he was the sire of much 
good stock. Old Dove, imported by Doctor Ham- 
ilton, and who covered both in Maryland and New 
Jersey, where in leading by a train of horses, he 
kicked at them, his feet entangled in the traces, and 
in the struggle, he burst open, his entrails came 
out, and he died on the spot. Traveller is, I pre- 
sume, Morton’s. Spark got some good stock, he 
was brought over by the grandfather of the pre- 
sent Benjamin Ogle, who was educated in England. 
Mr. Ogle can, possibly, tell by examining, when his 
grandfather returned from England. Siim, a very 
tine horse, and the sire of very speedy stock, Judge 
Duval can complete his pedigree. He was at one 
time owned by a Rev. Mr. Landrum, who also 
owned superior game cocks. I cannot make out 
Doctor Hamilton’s Figure, from the very old adver- 
tisement, (say 54 years) herewith, Chatham is clear, 
and, I believe true—he was a black horse. I know 
nothing of Sterling, who had no celebrity. Travel 
ler’s great grandam could not have been Selima. 
I know nothing of Atlas. I say the same of Penn- 
aylvania Farmer and Don Carlos; Paul Jones made 
some good races. African, Ogle’s Badger, Young 
Tanner, Belmont, Young Spot, Young Highflyer, 
Phenix, Magnetic Needle, Lamplighter, Heath’s 
Childers, Sir Harry, Expedition, covered in Jersey 
and Pennsylvania; Fayette and Tulip, Belvidere 
and Juba, Jim Crack, Belle-Air, Alderman, Travel 
ler, Bay Colt. 

August 27th, 1827. 

Marcus- Hook, March 27, 1775. 
Tue caritat Horse, caLtep 
SLIM, 

Lately imported from England (and I believe the 
only true bred imported horse now in Pennsylvania) 
will be allowed to cover thirty mares this season, at 
my stables near Marcus-Hook, for two guineas each, | 
and a crown to the groom. Slim is a beautifal| 
sprightly horse, of fine action, sound and free from | 
blemish, a dark chesnut, prettily marked, full 15) 
hands and one inch high, and but seven years old 
this grass. I might now give a long history of his | 
pedigree and performance, proving him to be re- | 
lated to some of the finest in England; but as it 
seems unnecessary, shall only say, he was got by 
Mr. Wildman’s Babram, his dam by Mr. Rogers’ 
Babram, and his grandam by Sidbury, out of Lord 
Portsmouth’s Ebony; he has won plates, and beat 
capital horses, both in England and America, from | 
which, it is very clear, he justly merits the charac- | 
ter of a horse of the first rate, and as such is re- | 
commended b ARCHIBALD DICK. 

This being the first of Slim’s performance, in the | 
covering way, and in order that those who send | 
mares may have a good chance, he will not be let 
to more than thirty, it being a great mistake in ma- 
ny, who keep horses, to suffer them to be so much 
crowded with wares, as to render the chance of colts 
very indifferent. Gentlemen who make choice of 
Slim, would do well to send in their names soon, 
and engage for the season. 

The complete country horse Lock, (so noted for 
getting good draft horses) which | purchased from 
Mr. Abiab Taylor, will also cover at the above place, 
for three dollars the season. 











To Cover this season, at the stable of the subscriber, 
that noted full biooded horse 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
Without exception, the greatest beauty on the 





continent, bred by Colonel Taylor, of Virginia. got | and tail. and is equal,in figure and blood, to any} wheat at 4s. delivered at my mill. Good pasturage 


by that noted horse Partner, and from a full blood- 
ed mare, 15 hands high, 8 years old, a dark chesnut, 
with a blaze in his face, run several capital races, 
and beat the most famous horses in the north and 
south governments of Carolina. The terms are 
three pounds the season, thirty shillings a single 
leap, or five pounds to ensure a colt, with five shil- 
lings to the groom, the first three days in the week 
at William Carson’s, the remaining part of the week 
at the subscriber's in Warwick. 
JAMES M’CULLOUGH, 
March 28th, 1775. 


, AMERICAN DRAY HORSE. 


7 cover this season, at the stable of the subscriber, in 
Newgarden township, Chester county, the noted 
young /Imerican Dray Horse, got by the old English 
Dray Horse, imported from England by Colonel 
Francis. : 

He is rising four years old, and is counted by the 
most of judges to be as likely, if not the likeliest 
colt, ever his sire got in the province; he is a beau 
tiful dark brown, with two white feet, full 164 hands 
high, proportionably built every way, being remark 
able for strength, good courage, and lofty carriage; 
he covered near sixty mares last season, most ol 
which are with foal. He is to cover this season, as 
usual, at fifteen shillings the season; the money to 
be paid as soon as the season is over, or thirty shil- 
lings to insure acolt. ‘Those whu are pleased to 
favour him with their custom, may depend on the 
utmost care; and those who live at a distance, may 
send or bring their mares and leave them, where 
they may have good pasture at one shilling and six- 
pence per week, by ISAAC RICHARDS, 

March 28, 1775. 


DON CARLOS. 

Will cover this season, at Col. Benjamin Nichol- 
son’s plantation, near Baltimure ‘Lown, for 10 bush- 
els of merchantable wheat, delivered at any mer- 
chant mill in Baltimore county, before the 10th ve, 

° 





| Doctor Hamilton's imported horse Figure, (who | 


iscriber, will stand at my farm till the 25th of next 


of December. He ts a beautiful bay, upwards 





horse on the continent. He was got by Col. Sharpe's 
Othello, who was got by Basto, his dam by Mr. 
George’s Juniper, son of Babram, who was got by 
the Godolphin Arabian; his grandam was got by 
Molton’s Traveller, who was got by Old Partner, 
and his dam by Bloody-Buttocks. ‘Traveller was 
bred by Mr. Croft, of Yorkshire, in England—his 
great grandam was Col. Tasker’s Selima, who 
was got by the Godolphin Arabian. 
THOMAS HUTCHINGS. 

March 18, 1780. 

N. B. Good pasturage may be had for mares. 

Queen-Inne’s county, Maryland, February 28, 1783 
TANNER 

Will cover the coming season, on Sundays, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, at my farm, near 
Wye Mill; on ‘Tuesdays and Thursdays, at Cosden’s 
Cross Roads; and on Saturdays, at Tuckahoe 
Bridge; for ten bushels of clean merchantable wheat 
each mare, to be paid on or before the first day of 
October next, under the penalty of half a bushel of 
wheat for every month it remains unpaid after that 
day. Three shillings and nine pence must be paid 
me when each mare is first covered, or five shillings 
if left unpaid one month after. 

Tanner is a beautiful dark bay, full fifteen hands 
high, and possesses an uncommon share of action, 
bone and beauty. He was got by Tanner, out of 
Camilla. The sire was a high-bred son of Cade, 
and imported by Danie] Wolstenholme, Esq. of this 
state, and shipped by Osgood Hanbury, of London, 
who advised 200 guineas had been offered for him 
For bis performances on the turf, see Hebor, 1761 
and 1762 

Camilla was got by Tanner, out of Stella. Stella 
was got by Col. Tasker's Othello, out of his famous 
mure Selima, wh» was full sister to Mr. Gallaway's 
Selim. 

The wheat may be delivered at Tuckahoe Bridge, 
Cosdep's Cross Roads, and at Gibson's Granary on 
Pups Point Good pasturage will be provided for 
mares, at eighteen pence a week, but I will not be 





15 hands high, a horse of great bone—was got by 


won four King’s plates) out of the famous mare 

Primrose. Primrose was got by the imported horse } 

Dove, out of Stella. Stella was got by Othello, out 

of Selima. Selima was imported, and got by the 

Godolphin Arabian. ‘The best of pasturage tor 

mares. MICHAEL NIEL. 
<dpril 20, 1780. 





Patapsco Neck, April 19, 1780. 
SAMPSON, 
The property of Mr. James Liittings, and the sub- 


answerable for any escapes. The season expires 


the first day of August. HENRY CARTER. 


YOUNG SPOT, 
Will cover this season at the Rocks, Berkeley coun- 
ty, four miles below Snicker’s Gap; he is a thorough 
bred horse, 15 hands I inch bigh, and complete in 
every respect, imported by Mr. Hyde of Fredericks- 
burg. The following pedigree will prove him to be 
as high bred as any horse in England. The origi- 
val mapy be seen here, and runs in the following 
words:—""The chesnut borse I sold Mr. Hyde was 





month, and at Mr. Gittings’s, the residue of the sea- 
son, and cover for six bushels clean merchantable 
wheat, 12 bushels of goud sound Indian corn, deli- 
vered at either of the owners’ farms, on or before the 
first day of November next, or one hundred and 
twenty pounds current money sent with the mare, 
Sampson is a handsume brown borse, rising 5 
years old, 15 hands high, very strong, powerful and 
active, in direct descent from that remarkable fine 
coach horse Goliah, imported by Mr. Sprigg, whose 
stock are in the highest repute, and a three-quarter 
blooded mare, equalled by few in this state. 
THOMAS JONES. 


bred as follows: He was got by Edmund ‘Turner, 
Esquire’s, horse Spot; Spot was gut by the Duke of 
Ancaster’s horse Blank, which covered at ten gui- 
neas a mare, Spot’s dam was got by Mr Martin- 
dale’s old horse Regulus, which won nine King’s 
plates; the chesout horse's dam was got by Jig, and 
Jig by the Duke of Bolton’s Goliah, which here won 
nine King’s plates; his grandam by Tom Jones, his 
great grancam by Young Grey Hound, Tom Jones 
was got by Old Partner, which horse covered at 
ten guineas a mare; Tom Jones’s dam was got by 
True Biue, his grandam by Cyprus, out of the 
Duke of Rutland’s Bonny Black Mare, which won 
Hambleton’s guineas when thirty-six started. ‘This 





LIBERTY, 

The property of Capt. Charles Ridgely, will cover} 
this season, at my dwelling-plantation, in Harford} 
county, near David Lee’s mills, about 5 miles from 


Joppa, at 12 bushels of wheat, to be paid in Octo | or two guineas the season 


ber next, or 2401. continental cash, to be paid at 
the time of covering. 


jisa true pedigree. 


He is 15 hands 1 inch high,| note for the other half when taken away. 


Witness my band, 
SAMUEL TROUT. 
Elkington, Lincolnshire, July 9, 1785.” 
Young Spot will cover at one guinea the single leap, 
No mares will be co 


vered unless one balf the money is paid down and a 
1 will re 


8 years old, a beautiful bay, with black legs, mane| ceive corn at los. per barrel, rye at 2s. 6d and 
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shail be provided, and all possible care taken of the 
mures, but { will not be answerable for any that 


ay be stolen or go away. ; 
April i2, 1788. JAMES WORMELEY. 
( Pedigrees to be continued. ) ~~ 





ON STABLES. 


Young horses generally are accustomed to live 
and breathe in a pure and open air tll they come 


ef age, and are fit for labour, it is theo tound con 
venient to house them 


whicb surrounds them, and in which they breathe. 


bat the generality of stables are kept too close 
and hot, requires no demoustration, as every one 
who goes into them, (even when the weather ts 
pretty cool) must bave discovered this from (their 


own feelings; and in the summer season the heot 
within them is increased to a very great degree 
What renders it still worse it frequently happens 
that from the situation and structure of many sta 
bles, no opening can be made to atlow a suffi oie 
quantity of fresh air, so as to enable horses contined 
in them to breathe with any tolerable degree of 
freedom. ‘The door is the only entrance flor air, 
and that can only happen occasionally when it ts 
open. It is true the intercourse that must unavoid 
ably take place through the day in going out and in 
renders such stables tolerably fresh aired, yet in 
the mornings, when the door has been shut for 
some hours through the night, and especially in the 
summer, the heat 1s intolerable, and the air so foul 
that a man can bardly breathe in it, whilst at the 
same time the sharpoess of the salts, arising from 
the borse’s urine, &c. attacks his nose and eyes, and 
occasions a copious discharge of tears. 
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MISCBLLANDOUS. 
METEOROLOGY OF AUGUST, 
AT BALTIMORE. 

Mean temperature early in the morning, 68.3°. 

Highest, on the 5th, 82°—6th, 51°. 

Lowest, on the 22d and 28th, 59°—23d, 56°— 
29th, 54°—30th, 57°, : 

Mean temperature in the afternoon, 85.2°. 

Lowest 18th, 25th and 27th, 74°—26th, 68°. 

On the 11 first days the mercury rose every after 
noon to 90° and above, under the shade of a 
cluster of trees. ‘The beat then moderated, but 
on the 15th and 16th, the thermometer aga in- 
dicated, each ‘day, 90°, On the 5th the tempe 
rature was 994°, and on the 6th 99°, a height 
which, especially for two days successively, as 
faras | can discover, has never before been 
noticed in Maryland. 

Mean temperature af 1 hour past sun-set, 77.89. 
Mean of the month, 77.1%. 

Wiuxpos—From N. to E. the latter alone inclusive, 12 
—from E to 8S, 20—from S. to W. 15—from W. 
to N. 13. Two observations, at 6 a.m. and 6 P.™. 

Wearner—Kain on 9 days; thunder twice. 

Ricuarp Sexton, 








BORROWING AND LENDING. 

Mr. Epitor, August 13, 1827, 

Dear Sir—It has been said by an eminent writer 
that The spirit of inquiry is a characteristic of the 
age in which we live.’ Had he lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place, and, perhaps, of many 
others, he would have been ready to exclaim in its 
stead, “The spirit of borrowing is a characteristic of 
the age in which we live ” and, perhaps, this last 
would have been as applicable as the former It 
is a notorious fact that some people (forgetting the 





Phis produces a considera- 
ble change in their bodies, and makes them hable to 
be greatly affected by the temperature of the air 


often go through life with this erroneous idea, muc 
to the trouble, vexation and expense of those wh 
have the misfortune to live near them. When 


struments put im regular order in my tool room, (a 


vel?” 
fuse. 
to inquire for the shovel, and J find it has not ye 


Being a stranger, | of course could not re 


row?” Asl have lent to one I must to all. 


mended it is Wanted for my own use. 
door-yard, barn-yard, or 


to bear the blame till it comes to my ears, when | 
lind that the borrower has returned it without m 
knowledge. ‘Thus things go on till hardly a tool is 
left whict has not been borrowed, and, perhaps, 
brekeu, and when a tool is wanted my men have 
viten to run over the whole town to find it. Having 
lent so much and for so long a time, the neighbours 
seem (o acquire an opiuion that | will lend any thing 
which | possess very willingly, and they have only 
to *task and it shall be given uoto them,” but it soon 
becomes tov tiresome to ask, so my tools are borrow- 
ed without my leave. Not a tool is found in its 
proper place, aud olten not at all, and are continu. 
ally disappearing, never to return, being taken by 
) my wp amore neighbours ‘Thus, Mr. Editor, 
every thing is in confusion, and can no remedy be 
devised by you to cure this so prevalent disorder; | 
shall have either obstinately to refuse to lend (and | 
have not courage to do this,) or give up farming, 
the latter of which, | think, will be the best. Can 
no remedy be afford: d by you; | hope some one ol 
your numerous readers will have compassion enough 
vn me to assist me in this hour of trouble. If an 
une can give advice in this case, | should be muc 
obliged to him if he would do it as soon as possible, 
for 1 can bold out but a litle longer. 

Yuurs, &c. A. P. 
P. 5S. Since writing the above, a little ragged ur- 
chin, the offspring of one of my neighbours, called 
and saluted wy cars with * Father wants to know if 
you wall lend him your horse to go to mill with?” 
Such was my anger that, determined not to lend 
him, | replied, “Tell your father that I should be 
very glad to oblige him, but cannot, for | want to 
use him myself soon,”—though perhaps be may 
stand in the stable a week, without my having any 
use for bim. ‘len to one if I had tent him be would 
have come home lame; as I live directly across the 
street frum this kind neighbour, | had the pleasure of 
hearing him damo and curse me ior refusing bim; 
though this is the same oue who before burrowed 
my oxen and cart, and returned the oxen overwork- 
ed and the cart broken—such, you see, will be my 
case, if Ladopt the plan of refusing. 
Yours tn atfiliction, 


A. 2B. 


To Fatren Fowr.—At this season of the year, 
the most economical my thod of fattening chickens 
is to give them cardled milk. ‘The practice, as far 
as we have observe, is to shut them up in some 
cool place, and conime them to sour coagulated 
miik, with a little meal or cor: two er three times 


rowing,) upon the first setting out in life, start with 
the idea, that the more they can borrow, so much 
the more can they gain, and, sad to relate, they 5 


first settled in this place, | sat down with the de 
ferminaiion of having all my tools and larming in-| times terminates in ulcers, and sometimes proves 


Three days afterwards my man comes to me] time, and repeated till the 


been sent howe—when the man has got it, be comes | shou 
to know if it shall be carried to the blacksmith’s to] system similar to those produced by spirits of tur 
be straightened. ‘The next day in comes a boy about] pentine; and should recommend caution in its use, 
ten years old with the question, *Dadda wants to| without advice from a regular physician. 

know if you will be sv good as to lend bim your bar- 
‘The 
harrow comes home broken, and before it can be] *4Ke : ; 
A dung fork Volatile Salt, Ammoniac or smelling salts; 100 drops 
is lent, and is found by my head-workman in the | Laudanum, half pint Brandy, and put the same in- 
rhaps, in the stable; the] ‘0 4 Porter bottle, and fill it up with water, “when 
other men are suspected of leaving it there, and have | “ken, to be well shaken.” 


RECI?PBS. 





h REMEDY FOR A SORE THROAT. 

o| We are informed by a person, who has experi 
|| enced its good effects, that the essence of tar is a 
remedy for that affection of the throat, which often- 


s| fatal. ‘The essence of tar may be had of apotheca- 


had always been my practice;) but no sooner had | ries, and the mode of administering is to drop a lit- 
they been arranged, and my men acquainted with| tle on a lump of sugar, which is permitted to dis- 
the situation of the different tools, thau a neighbour | solve in the mouth and the solution swallowed. It 
comes with the question “will you lend mea sho-| should be taken, he says, as soon as any symp- 


- | toms of the complaint are felt, in small portions at a 
vain is mitigated, and 
The essence of tar we 


t} the — convalescent. 
d suppose would produce effects on the human 


CURE FOR THE FEVER AND AGUE. 
Take 2 ounces best Lima Bark, 1 table spoonful 


Commence by cleansing the stomach with Calo 
mel and Jalap, or Calomel and Salts. A dose for 
an adult is two table spoonsful every two hours, dur- 
ing the intermission of fever, and before the chil! 
comes on, six doses ought to be taken, if you have to 
commence at midnight. A few doses ought to be 
taken occasionally for a few days alter the patient 
has got well. ‘I'he great charm in this medicine ap 
pears to arise from the Volatile Salts, for which the 
“cream of tartar” is no substitute. Bark is fre- 
oy known to bring on a return of fever, with 
this mixture—never. 
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THS FARMS. 
Bactimore, Faipay, Serremser 7, 1827. 
¢#In our number of the 24th ult. a bird’s-eye 
view was taken of what Ohio was, what it is, and 
what it is to be—suggested by the perusal of the 
anticipations expressed by the Postmaster-General 
on a late occasion,in regard to that state, which 
brief essay was closed with the following remark: 
‘*Finally, we hope to see telegraphs take their ap- 
propriate rank amongst American improvements, 
and by their means, give to intelligence the wings 
of light.” 

As a commentary en that suggestion, let the read- 
er peruse and reflect upon the two subjoined ex- 
tracts. 

“A French paper gives the following details with 
respect to the arr | of communication by means 
of the telegraph. At Paris, news arrives from Lisle, 
60 leagues, or 180 miles, in two minutes; from Ca- 
lais, 68 leagues, 200 miles, four minutes five se- 
eonds; from Toulon, 330 miles, in thirteen minutes 
fifty seconds; from Bayonne, 300 miles, in fourteen 
minutes; from Brest, 450 miles, in six minutes five 
seconds, and from Strasburg, 360 miles, in five mi- 
nutes thirty two seconds.” 











[Nat. Intel. Aug. 25, 1827. 
«Accounts from Marseilles [300 miles from Paris,} 
state that an attempt was made, by the custom- 
house of that place, to prevent the embarkation of 
a train of artillery, destined for the Greeks, upon 
which remonstrances were sent to Paris. By tele- 
graphic orders returned, the armament was allowed 
to be despatched.” [ Nat. Intel. Jug. 29, 1827. 
This order, if we compare the time necessary to 
communicate with Toulon, would demand about 
twelve mriutes to leave the minister's office in Pa- 








old proverb, “He that goes a borrowing goes a sur- 


a week, Ou this food they svon become fat, 


ris, and be received at the custom-house in the city 
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of Marseilles. Let us examine the preceding data 
in a tabular form: 











and British Machinist,” (Carey's edition, Philadel 
phia, 1826.) page 400, for a description of the me 








Miles. Intelligence trans- | thod pursued in winding off this silk from the co 

mitted in seconds. | coons, illustrated by copper plate engravings. The 

Paris to Lisle,is 180 . . . . 120 want of these engravings, which are necessary to 

Calais, 204 ss 249 | the understanding of the article, prevents us from 
Toulon, $30 . ; . 830 | copying it. 

Bayonne, 300 . 840 | ° 

es oe ne ¢#For save, on excwance, a South American 

Strasburg 56 ; “* | Jack, quick to cover mares and a getter of good 

1824 9732 foals, six years old. He will be sold very low for 

~~ ptniaies cash, or will be excoanged for a superior saddle 


Here we are taught that in six telegraphic routes, | 
making together 1824 miles, that intelligence is 
conveyed in 2732 seconds. This rate of motion is 
about 14 seconds to the mile—40 miles per minute, | 
or 2400 miles hourly! ‘The velocity of sound in the 
atmosphere is very nearly 13 miles per minute, or} 
780 miles hourly. 

The mean rapidity of heavy cannon balls is about | 
480 miles an hour, when propelled by a due charge | 
of powder; we have, consequentlr, in the telegraph, | 
a vehicle of intercommunication, with a power of 
transmission upwards of three-fold greater than 
sound, and five-fold greater than the motion of a 
cannon ball 

The inequality in the above table arises, no doubt, 
from the different features of the intermediate 
country. Facilities of erecting stations, must vary 
on any two routes; therefore the time must of course 
vary. We now proceed to apply the data to the | 
Uniied States. 

From Washington City to New York, the dis 
tance may be expressed in round numbers 240 miles, | 
and if we allow five seconds to the mile, a well con 
structed and managed line of telegraphs, would 
convey intelligence to Baltimore in little more than 
$4 minutes; to Philadelphia, in 9 1-6 minutes, and 
through the whole line to New York, in little more 
than 20 minutes. 

If such inductions were made fron: rational theo 
ry, they would even then merit attention; but found 
ed as they are on facts, and on the actual experience | 
of one of the most enlightened of modern natiuns, 
they ought to command, promptly, the attention of the 
American publick. We are shown that the telegraph 
literaily gives to the human intellect “wings of ight” 
If we suppose the distance from Washington to 
New Orleans to be 1000 miles, and again estimate 
for various difficulties on so long a route, that it 
would require 30 seconds to each mile; still inter 
communication could be effected in eight bours and 
twenty seconds, and at the utmost delay, despatch- 
es sent and replied to on the second day. 

We may, indeed, pause and reflect on the pecu- 
liar march of improvement. One of the first maps 
ever brought to Europe, was one made by order of 
Aristagoras of Samos, engraved on a plate of brass, 
and brought by him to Athens and Sparta, 504 years 
before the Christian era, and yet maps from metallic 
plates, are ah invention posterior to that ol printing 
from metallic types. ‘The telegraph, in a rude form, 
was used by the Greeks, five centuries before our 
era; or twenty three centuries past, and with all its 
prodigious and obvious effects, remains confined to 
mere local experiment, in place of being an insepa- 
rable 5 ape to every very much frequented 
road. May we hope that the United States are des 
tined to give at once to mankind, the first efficient 
opportunity to develope their physical and moral 
force? ’ 

The day may dawn in the current century, when 
intelligence will fly along the Appalachian chain 
from peak to peak, with a celerity outstripping the 
winds, and permit society at its eatremes, to con- 
verse daily. 

¢eSii.x.—The interest which is now taken in the 
culture wod manufacture of silk, prompts us to re 
fer the reader to “Nicholson's Operative Mechanic 


The owner of him lives 
Inquire of the Editor of 


horse, or for a bred mare 
in town, and has no farm. 
the American Farmer. 





All persons having Horses, Cattle, or other things 
for sale at the next Cattle Show, are invited to give 
notice thereof, without charge, in the American Far 
mer. 





CORRECTION. 
Port Kent, Essex Co., N. Y., ug. 19, 1827. 
Dear Sir, 

I observe in your American Farmer, No. 21, a 
letter from Thomas Gold, purporting to bear date. 
1807. It should bave been 1817, the year Mr. Gold 
was President of the Berkshire Agricultural Socie 
ty. Yours, &c 

KLKANAH WATSON 

J.S. Sxinner, Ese 





Items FRoM Late Enouisu Papers. 

wImerican Funds, July 20.—Three per Cent. at 
pleasure, 724473, U.S. Bank Shares, 124i a 25; 
New York Five, 1837, 954, Louisiana Five, 1834, 
197 a 98: Exchange, 93 a 10 premium. 

Manvractures.— The Parhamentary returns ex 
hibit a considerable decrease in the exports of Bri 
tish fabrics. From the years ending the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1825, to the Sth of January, 1827, the ex 


| ports have fallen off in the following proportions: 


Cotton cloth, from 344,000,000 t.. 267,000,000 yds 
Woollens, from 7.394.000 to 4.941.000 yards Li 
nens, from 63.000.000 to 39,000,000 yds Manu 
factured Hardware and Cutlery. from 214.00) to 
192,000 ewt. Leather, from 1.744,000 to 1,126,000 
The reduction has been general tw all branches of 
exported mawufactured goods, with the exception of 


iron and steel, in which the increase has been about | a 7.00—Mackerel, 


a sixth. It is, however, remarkable, that the ex 


| ports of cotton twist and yarn, prepared for foreign | Veal, 


manulactones, have increased from 33,000,000 to 


42,000,000 lbs 


The Wool Season—VWiltshire 


nearly over, and sheep turn out of their wool ina 


Sheep shearing is 
' 

very varied state, some pretty fair, some tolerable, 
as to condition, others miserably poor, but, on the 
whole, as well or better than could have been ex 
pected after such a winter, so destitute of means of 
support. It is not a matter of surprise, and hardly 
jof regret, under our present circumstances, that the 
clip of wool turns out hight. ‘The price of this un 
fortunate commodity declines rather than advances, 
and the grower has no other a ternative for the pre 
sent, than patience or submission to ruinously low 
prices; and, for the future, can only look for relief 
to an increased briskness of trade in the manufac 
turing districts, and a consequent absorption of the 
heavy stucks now on hand, 


The Gazette, of Tuesday, announces the ap 
pointment of the Marquis of Lansdowne to the office 
|of Secretary of State for the Home Department; of 
the Earl of Carlisle to that of Keeper of the Great 
Seal; of Mr. Sturges Bourne to the Wardenship of 
|the New Forest; and of Mr Maurice Fitzgerald to 
| the office of a Commissioner of the Treasury. 


Ine Mernopi-ts —It was stated by the Rev 
Samuel Dunn, Wesleyan Minister of this town, 
when preaching in the Methodist Chapel, North 
Shields, on Sunday week, that since the late Rey 
John Wesley first commenced preaching, (which he 
did as a missionary in North America about ninety 
years ago,) the christian body, called Wesleyan 
Methodists, had increased to the large number of 
600,000 members in church fellowship, in connex 
ion with whom were nearly 2,500 itinerant, and 
10,000 local preachers 





Topacco.—Statement of the number of hhds. inspec 
ed and shipped, for the month of August. 
In pected Shipped. 
al 
>: 








Warehouse, No. 1, 1u92 3 
“ e 9, 647 673 

- - 616 518 
2355 1764 





BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co, 





Maryianp Tosacco has been a ready sale, and at fair 
| prices, during the present week; we have sold some 
parcels of Maryland e« raised in 
t county, at 43.874 a 4 00; and we know of much 

re, some of which has sold, we believe, as high as 6.90, 
We do not think that such tobacco has met a better sale 
ur market. Onto is still a heavy sale, and 

i market Phe quantity in market of Ma- 
t i Kentucky, a to- 


mmon and seconds, 


( alver 


s very limited—Ohio, abundant 


| ‘ pply; Virginia fat, searce; Maryland leafy, for 

| ir wrapping, scarce and in demand 

! See ts s in quality, $3.00 a4 6 00—common crop, 

| 50 ad Do red, 4.50 a 4.75—good red, 5.00 46.00 

}—Fine red, 7.00 4 §.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 4 10.00— 
ve Ww. 6.504 0—Fine Yellow, '5.00 a 20.00— Vir- 


ginta fine, 6 $.%0-- Rappahannoe k, (none )}—Ken- 
tucky, fine, 3.5046.0 --di. wr ipping, 7.00 a 8.00. 
Frocr—super. $4.57 a 5.00—city mills, 4.50 @ 4.76— 


Susq. 4.50—super w hite family, 6 00—Coan Meat, per 


cwt. 1.50 Grain, white wheat, | 004 1.05—best red do. 
56° «a .90—ordinary good, 50 @ .75--Coam, white 606 
-44—yellow, .48—Kye 109 a .45—Oars, .23 @ .28— 
Waite Beans 1.2 —Peas, .»0—Crover seed, 3.50 a 
1.00— Pimotuy, 3.00—Barrey, .7a.7>—PLaxseep, .75 
a 85 —Cortrton, Virginia, &4 a .10- Upland, 9eti— 
Louisiana, .11 a4 .13—North Carolina, .9 « .10—Tennes- 
see $4a 104—Alabama . if 114—Woor, washed, .i86 


22—unwashe 16—crossed blood a 24—haifl do. 








-24 a ./6—three-quarter do. .26 a@ 28—fuil blood, 304 
35—Racon,. hams, .9 a .10—middl s..7 a .74—hog 
around .64@ .'\—Fisu, Herrings, 2.5: @ '.75—had, 6 50 
$50 a 4.75a5.:2 Beef, on the hoof, 
1.50 a 5.0 )—hogs, do +50 @ 4.00—Lambs, 14 a _ 
4a 3—Chickens, per doz. 1.50 4 2.00—Butter, 
leew, 15 6 25 
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AGRICULTURE. 


ORIGINAL NOTICES ON CROPS AND MA 
NURES, 
$y Practicay Men. 


(Continued from page 194.) 


On substitutes for Hay—Indian Corn sown broadcast | Were managed as before. 


on Fallow —its farinaceous product, and value as 
long fodder. By Jous Hare Power, Esq 
Powelton, Feb. 1, 1827. 
The drought of the last spring so much diminisb- 
ed the crops of hay, that various substitutes were 
suggested for long fodder. A field was ploughed 
early in June; part was manured with ashes, part 
with rotten horse dung; part with bones broken and 
strewed, at the rate of 250 bushels per acre; the 
ashes at the rate of 200, the horse dung in quanti 
ties equal tu 350 bushels per acre. ; 
Upon one acre of the field, three bushels of In- 
dian corn, and a bushel of millet seeds; were sown 


| On substitutes for Hay—Indian Corn sown broadcast 


sons, which I have explained at length. Mr. Du- 
| on rye stubble and sward—its product and value,— | P°™', of Delaware, has cultivated it extensively, and 
| By Jou Hare Pows, Ese. continues to entertain the highest opinion of its va- 
Powelton. Feb. 1, 1827. lue. I am not aware of any evil attending its use 
? ‘ as long fodder, except when it has been allowed to 
| After a rye crop had been taken, the richest part | become ripe; some danger is then to be appreliend 
of the field was ploughed; yellow Scotch and white | eg to neat cattle, from swallowing the grain un 
| turnip seeds were sown with Bennett's trough, and | broken, which, adhering closely in the stomach, 
; cannot be ejected for the purpose of rumination: in 
One acre of the same field was at the same time | gne instance | have known it to cause death. Si 
ploughed; four bushels of Indian corn were sown | imilar effects are sometimes produced by feeding 
and ploughed under, with a very shallow furrow, an | cattle upen Indian meal, without mizture with cut 
adjoining acre, which had not been previously lbay or straw. The animal having been tied in a 
| pyoughed, was sown with the same quantity of the | stati, and tempted to consume as much as possible, 
same corn, which was in the same manner ploughed | the system is made sluggish by the want of exer 
under with the stubble; it was all harrowed and cise; the stomach leaded with fat, becomes un 
roiled. ‘Ibe land had been limed five years since, | able to perform its office—the indigestible meal co- 
and was in fine tilth. ‘The turnips failed entirely; | heres, causes sometimes apoplexy, and always in 
the corn vegetated regularly, covered the ground jury to the beast. : 
thickly, and put out tassels when five feet high. It Graziers, feeders, and dairy farmers, have va 
was mown when in full blossom; treated exactly as | rigus appellations for the diseases, with which their 











jhay; but from the succulence of the stalks, it re- | animals are assailed; and if the nostrums and bard 


together, the land was heavily harrowed and roll | quired much more time and attention, before it! ames which cattle doctors have given in English 


ed. As the millet seeds were bad, and the Indian | 
corn had been a long time threshed, twice the quan-| 


could be housed. ; ; books were to be regarded, the maladies of neat 
I found my cattle to day contending for it eager- | cattle might be considered almost as numerous ¢s 


tity was sown, which it was supposed would vege-| ly, when portions of it were thrown before them in | these of our own race; whereas, in fact, they are 


tate. The millet seeds principally failed Not more 
than a third of the corn appeared above the ground 

Upon adjoining portions of the field, ruta baga, 
yellow Scotch, and flat red top turnip seeds were 


the midst of the most fragrant clover hay. The} very few, exhibiting in different stages various symp- 
qu antity was estimated at two tons per acre. toms, in most cases to be ascribed to sudden chang- 

Upon another field, which, after having been fif- les of temperature; to bad management; to exter- 
feen years in commou, was manured with oyster- | nal injuries and excess, or deficiency in the supply 


sown with Bennett's trough, at the rate of five| shell lime at the raie of an hundred bushels per! of food. Free circulation of air; due proportions 


pounds per acre 
The turniy 


acre, | caused six bushels of corn to be sown imme- | of succulent and dry food; regular exercise, with 


» seeds were lightly harrowed and roll. | diately after the sward and lime bad been reversed. | protection merely from wet, are the best preven- 


ed; the ports syns of the fleld so occunit d,veré ina The land was harrowed closely 9 and he avily rolled; | tives; copious bleeding, large and repeated doses of 


state of as high cultivation as a garden 
leaves were about an inch and an half long, all the 
turnips were harrowed with «a light seed harrow 


t they reviv 


For some time they appeared feebie, bu 


ed in forty-eight hours, and grew more luxuriaatly ‘fresh froma the stable, was spread upon sward which 


thaw I had hoped 

I caused a line to be stretched along th 
which a man was enabled to scuffie rapidly, a space 
equal to twelve inches, as he advanced in @ Straight 
direction. ‘The line was renoved until rows wx 
inches wide were made in succession, throughout 


the tield, leaving the plants as if they had beeu re- | 
; close row of trees on its southern boundary, pro 


gulariy drilled; thus diginishing the expense of 
hoeuy, Which, by American labourers,is littl un 


. 


derstuvd. 


It will be obviously remagked, they might have | t 
|oushels of corn in that state of soundness, in which just, than in the preparation and use of animal ma- 


been drilled by a regular machine. I had » often 


been disappointed in growing turnips in drifs, from | 


the failure of the plants, that 1 was determined to | months, isthe proper quantity, or that three bushels| which have been suggested in Europe as substi- 


secure the crop, if practicable, at the espense of 
the larger quantity of seed. The plants vere sub 
sequenUy thinned, 

Ihe ruta baga yielded at the rate of about 400 
bushels per acre, neither the yellow Scotch turnips 
nor white turnips were worth gathering. The la- 
dian corn, although intended to be taken whilst 
green for long fodder, was allowed to become ma 
ture, as it promised to produce much grain. It was 
cut close to the ground, and bound in the usual 
mode in small stacks. It yiclded thirty bushels of 
corn—a very large quantity of long fodder, which 
was estimated at the time, and has since, by the 
nuuwber of cattle which it has supported, been con- 
sidered equal to two and an half tons of hay. No 
labour was applied to the Indian corn after it was 
rolied, until it Was gathered. 

These experiments with Indian corn, Swedish 
turnips, yellow Scotch and white turnips, have con- 
firmed the opinions I have held, that turnips are not 
profitable in an Indian corn country, except with 
particular obj cts—more especially, as in this efi- 
mate, mange! wurtzel supplies at much less cost, the 
purposes which they are intended to meet. 

I have the honour to be &e 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 
To the President of the Penn. Agric. Soctety. 
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When the| the crop was mown and managed as that of the last | Glauber salts in molasses and warm water, followed 
‘field. Its product was estimated at two tons and a| by castor oil and sulphur, are generally the best 
jhalf per acre. 


| remedies for disease. 

In another part of the same field, manure taken | I have the honour to be, &c. 

' JOHN HARE POWEL. 
had been limed as in the last instance. About three To the President of the Penn. Agric. Society. 


e fielé, by | bushels of Indian corn were sown on the dung, and | 
fwere ploughed under with the sward, which was 
jafler harrowed and rolled. Fewer seeds were used, 
|as it was supposed the manure would cause most of 


| European practices inapplicable in America—on Ma- 
nures, recent and old—Composts, their application 
and cost. By J. H. Powex, Esq. 

Powelton, Feb. 1, 1827. 
I have long contended that British practices or 
duced more abundantly than the last. It was cut| European systems of husbandry, can seldom be 
|and managed as before. 1 am inclined to believe, | profitably applied upon American farms. 1n no in- 


them to vegetate vigorously 
‘This piece of land, although much shaded by a| 


rom the results of all these experiments, that four] stance, | am led to apprehend, is this remark more 
itis usually found after having been threshed some | nures. Compost heaps, and the various compounds 


from selected evrs would be sufficient. It must be jtutes for the common offal, with which most well 
observed, that the latter part of the season was un- | regulated American farms may be brought to abound, 
usually favourable to the growth of Indian corn. { conceive it unwise to employ,in a country where 
I have the hovour to be, &c. the relative prices of labour and land are in ratios, 
JOHN HARE POWEL. inverse to those which have given rise to expedients 
To the President of the Peun. Agric. Society. incompatible with our circumstances, and ruinous 
in a climate marked by the extremes of heat and 
On substitutes for Hay—Millet, its value as long Khe been alleged, that where old grass lands 
Sodd. r—ils injurious effects when cut lute. By J | require top dressing, composis become tiie most ef- 
H. Powet, Esa. . ; . |fective and cheapest manures. I am prepared to 
Powelton, Feb. 1, 1827. admit, that a compost heap which can be obtained 
Notwithstanding the success in the experiments | without much labour or expense in its preparation, 
with Indian corn, L should prefer miilet as a substi- | stiould always be regarded as an important item in 
tute for hay, and I should have last year have tollowed |the economy of the farm. The commixture of 
iat T could have procured seeds of good quality. 1] earth, animal matter, green weeds, or other vegeta- 
have obtained, in various seasons, three tous of mil- | bles, should never be neglected, provided they be 
let per acre; and in one, much more than that quan-|at hand; but | am assured they should not be “ma- 
lity, so far as it could be estimated by weighing one | nufuctured” by repeated moving, but shuuld be left 
load, and keeping an accurate account of tue rest,|/to the operation of heat and moisture, until they 
of equal size cau oe employed, and if practicable, be wcorpurat- 
I cultivated thirty acres of millet in (823, and [| ed intimately with the soil. 
should cultivate an equal quantity again, to suppiy | Recent animal mauures | have always considered 
the deficiencies occasioned by the failure of the |the most effective and the most lasting, whether 
young grass, of the preceding year. they be applied to the surlace, or be turned under 








lam not disposed to consider it a substitute for| by the plough. 
Indian corn as a farinaceous crop, for ebvious rea-| Parts of my grass lands have been, during seve 
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ral years, subjected to a variety of experiments, 
which have confirmed the opinions I advance. In 
March, 1524, I caused “long dung” to be spread 
upon a field of fifteen acres, adjoming one of the 
same extent, upon which equal quantities of rotten 
manure had, early in the autumn, been strewed. 
The field was harrowed; the long straw was collect- 
ed by an horse rake, was returned to the barn yard 
early in May, and placed in the bottom of a deep 
trench, where it was saturated with the water escap- 
ing from the stables and dung heaps on the margin of 
the fold. The land upon which the recent dung 
had been spread, produced certainly much the 
larger crop of grass. 1n 1825, similar experiments 
were made by putting rotten manure in the autumn, 
and fresh manure in the spring, upon equal parts of 
the field, to which the rotten manure alone had 
been applied in the autumn of 1823; similar results 
were obtained. 

In the last year the same experiment was tried 
by covering portions of the other field with old ma- 
nure in the autumn, and a part with long dung in 
the spring; the results were as they had been be- 
f 


ore. 

The straw having been soaked and bleached by 
exposure, was loosened by the harrow; collected by 
an horse rake, and after was used throughout the 
summer as litter for bulls, which are necessarily 
confined upon a breeding farm. 

The crop of grass, in despite of the extraordina- 
ty drought, much exceeded any which I have had 
from the same land. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
To the President of the Penn. Agric. Society. 





ZOOLOGY. 


Or tue Srupy or tam Anima Kinepom with RE- 
FERENCE TO AGRICULTURE, 
(Continued from p. 195.) 
Internal Anatomy of Animals, 

Animal anatomy adits of three divisions, the os- 
seous, the muscular, and the nervous structure of 
animals, 

Osseous Structure of Animals. 

The organs of external analomy are generally con- 
sidered as destined for protection; while those of 
the interior of the animal, or the bones, give sta- 
bility to the power, support the muscles, and afford 
levers for the execution of locomotion. 
be considered in regard to their composition, arti- 
culations, and arrangement. All bones are com- 
posed of the periosteum, cartilaginous basis, earthy 
matter and fat. 

The periosteum bears the same relation to the 
bone as the skin to the body, serving as a covering 
for its surface, and a eed for the different cavi- 
ties which enter it. 
ing to the nature of the bone. 
ously fibrous; and it possesses blood vessels. 
sensibility incicates the existence of the nerves. 

The cartilaginous basis consists of gelatine and 
coagulated albumen. The earthy matter is chiefly 
phosphate of lime, and the fat resembles that of 
the fixed oils. 

Bones increase in size, not as in shells, scales, or 
horns, by the addition of layers to the internal sur- 
face, but by the expansion of the cartilaginous ba- 
sis, which, when it becomes saturated with earthy 
matter, is incapable of farther enlargement. This 
is the reason why the bones of young animals are 
soft and flexible, while those of old animals are hard 
and brittle. 

The tion between the cartilaginous basis, 
and the earthy matter, differs not only in every ani- 
ma! according to age, the earthy matter being 
smallest in youth, but, likewise, according to the 
wature of the bone itself, and the purposes which it 


It varies in thickness, accord- 
Its texture is obvi- 
Its 





Bones may | 





is destined to serve. The teeth contain the largest 
portion of earthy matter. Remarkable differences 
are likewise observable, according to the class or 
species. 

Bone is readily oduced, in small quantities, 
especially in youth. In the case of fracture, the 
periosteum inflames and swells, the crevice is filled 
up by a cartilaginous basis, abounding in vessels, 
and the earthy matter is at length deposited, giving 
to the fractured part, in many cases, a greater de- 
gree of strength than it originally possessed. In 
animals of the deer kind, the horns, which are true 
bone, are annually cast off; a natural joint forming 
at their base, between them and the bones of the 
cranium, with which they are connected. They 
are afterwards reproduced ander a skin or perios- 
teum, which the animal rubs off when the new 
horns have attained their proper size. In some 
cases of disease, the earthy matter is again absorb- 
ed into the system, the cartilaginous basis predomi- 
nates, and the bones become soft and tender. ‘This 
takes place in the disease of youth termed rickets, 
and in a similar complaint of advanced life, known 
under the name of mollities ossiumgn other in- 
stances, bone is formed as a monstrous production, 
in organs which do not produce it in a state of 
health, as the brain, the Feast and the placenta. 
(Monro’s Outlines of Anatomy, p. 63.) 

Cartilage can scarcely be said to differ in its na- 
ture, from the cartilaginous basis of the bone. It is 
of a fine fibrous structure, smooth on the surface, 
and remarkably elastic. It covers those parts of 
bones which are exposed to friction, as the joints, 
and is thickest at the point of greatest pressure. 
By its smoothness, it facilitates the motion of the 
joints, and its elasticity prevents the bad effects of 
any violent concussion. It is intimately united with 
the bone, and can scarcely be regarded as different 
from an elongation of the cartilaginous basis.— 
Where it occurs at a joint with considerable mo 
tion, it is termed articular or obducent cartilage. In 
other cases, it occurs as a connecting medium be- 
tween bones which have no articular surfaces, but 
where a variable degree of motion is requisite — 
The ribs are united to the breast boue is this man- 
ner. Between the different vertebra, there are in- 
terposed layers of cartilage, by which the motions 
of the spine are greatly facilitated. As these con- 
necting cartilages are compressible and elastic, the 
spine is shortened when the body remains long in a 
vertical position, owing to the superincumbent 
pressure. Hence it is that the height of man is al- 
ways less in the evening than in the morning. All 
these cartilages are more or less prone to ossifica- 
tion, in consequence of the deposition of earthy 
matter in the interstices. To this circumstance may 
be referred, in a great measure, the stiffness of age, 
the elasticity of the cartilages decreasing with the 
progress of ossification. 

The articulations of bones, exbibit such remarka- 
ble differences, in respect to surface, connection, 
and motion, that anatomists have found it difficult 
to give to each manner of union an appropriate 
name and character. We shall only notice the 
most obvious kinds and motions, and these admit of 
two divisions, the true joints and the motionless 


Junctions. 


In the motionless junctions, the connecting sur 
faces come into close and permanent contact, as in 
the serrated edges of the bones of the human skull, 
or the even edges of the bones of the heads of qua- 
drupeds and birds. Sometimes a pit in one bone 
receives the extremity of another like a wedge; as 
in the case of the human teeth: in other cases the 
one bone has a cavity with a protuberance at its 
centre, which receives another bone, as in the claws 
of cats, seals, &. The human ribs are united with 
the breast bone by the intervention of cartilage, as 
are the two sides of the lower jaw with each other, 
in vertebral animals, 


; dn true joints the articular surfaces are envelop- 
ed with cartilage, remarkable for the smoothness of 
its free surface, and its intimate union with the 
bone, of which it forms a protectiug covering. The 
periosteum is not continued over the surface of the 
cartilage, but is prolonged like a sheath over the 
joint, until it joins that of the opposite bone. It 
thus forms a close bag at the joint, in which nothing 
from without can enter,and from which nothing 
can escape. Into this bag the lubricating liquor 
termed synocra is conveyed. It is secreted by a mu- 
cous membrane on the interior, on which account, 
as it In some cases appears like little bags, the term 
cursa mucosa has been bestowed upon it. 

Ligaments. Besides the sheath formed by the 
continuation of the periosteum, arid which is too 
slender to retain the bones in their proper place, 
the joints are furnished with ligaments. ‘Those are 
membranes of a dense fibrous texture, flexible, elas- 
tic, and possessed of great tenacity. They have 
their insertion in the periosteum and bone, with 
which they are intimately united. The motions 
which joints of this kind are capable of performing, 
may be reduced to three kinds—flexion; twisting, 
and sliding. In flexion, the free extremity of the 
bone which is moved, approaches the bone which 
is fixed, describing the segment of a circle, whose 
zentre is in the joint. In twisting, the bone which 
is moved turns round its own axis, passing through 
the articulation. In sliding, the free extremity of the 
sone moved, approaches the bone which is fixed, in 
a straight line. 


Muscular Structure of Animals. 


The muscles are the organs by which motion is exe- 
cuted; they unfold the most singular mechanism of 
parts, and an infinite variety of movements. The 
muscles appear in the form of large bundles, con- 
ssting of cords; these, again, are formed of smaller 
threads, which are capable of division into the pri- 
nary filaments. Each muscle, and all its compo- 
nent cords and filaments, is enveloped by a cover- 
ne of cellular membrane, liberally supplied by 
blgd-vessels and nerves. At the extremities of the 
musular fibres, where they are attached to the 
more yolid parts, there are usually threads of a sub- 
stance, differing in its appearance from the muscle, 
and denoninated tendon, or sinew. The tendons 
are, in geyeral, of a silvery-white colour, a close, 
firm, fibrow texture, and possess great tenacity. The 
threads of Vhich they consist, are attached on the 
one extremiy to the surface of a bone, or other 
hard part; anj on the other, they are variously in- 
terspersed am\ng the fibres or bundles of the mus- 
cle. ‘They areconsidered as destitute of sensibility 
and irritability,and form a passive link between 
the muscle and he bone, or other point of support. 

Muscles are themost active members of the animal 


frame; they alone gem the power of irritability, 
t 


and execute all the motions of the body. The 
causes which excite hem to action, may be reduced 
to two kinds. In th» first, the will, through the 
medium of the nerves,excites the irritability of the 
fibres; and in the second, the action is produced by 
the application of external objects, either directly, 
or by the meditm of the nerves. The changes 
which take place in the tenacity of muscles after 
death, are very rmarkable. The same force which 
they could resist with ease, in a living state, is sutfi- 
cient to tear them to pieces after the vital principle 
has departed. | 

The functions \f the muscles are either those of 
rest or motion. Many animals protect themselves 
against the distrbing movements of the air and 
water, by placingtheir bodies in a prone ition. 
To give still greatr efficacy to this protecting atti- 
tude, they retire ® valleys, woods, or dens, on the 


earth, or to the déepest places in the waters; and 
are thus able, by he weight of their own bodies, 





and the advantagebf their position, to outlive the 
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elemental war. But there are other animals, which. 
while they are equally cautious to make choice of 
proper situations for their safety, employ in addi- 
tion, peculiar organs with which they are provided, 
to connect themselves more securely with the basis 
on which they rest. . 

Grasping. The most simple of these expedients, 
grasping, is displayed by bats, birds, and insects, 
in the employment of their toes, with their claws. in 
seizing the objects of their support. In birds, the 
assumption and continuance of this attitude is ac- 
complished by a mechanica! process;-so that there 
is no expenditure of muscular energy. In every 
case of this kind, the claws are so admirably adapt- 
ed to the station of the animal, that the detention 
of the body in the same spot during this state of 
rest, is accompanied with little exertion. 

Suction. The third method of fixing themselves, 
employed by animals, is suction. The sucker va- 
ries greatly in its form, and even structure. In the 
limpet, and other gasteropodous mollusca, its sur- 
face is smooth and uniform; and the adhesion ap 
pears to depend on its close application to every 
part of the opposing surface. In other animals, as 
the leech and the sea-urchin, the sucker is formed 
at the extremity of a tube; the muscular motions 
of which may serve to pump out any air which 
may remain, after the organ has been applied to the 
surface of the body. 

Cementation. Te fourth method, termed cemen- 
tation.employed by animals to preserve themselves 
stationary, consists in a part of their own budies 
being cemented to the substance on which they 
rest. ‘This takes place in ibe common mussel, by 
means of strong cartilaginous filaments, termed the 

, united in the body to a secreting gland, fur- 
nished with powerful muscles, aad, at the other ex! 
tremity, glued to the rock or other body to which 
it connects itself. In other cases, as in the oyster, 
the shell itself is cemented to the rock. 

[Loudon’s Enc. of Agric. 
(To be continued.) 








INTERESTING LETTER 
To the editors of the Richmond Enquirer. 
Liverroot, July 2, 1827 


Gentlemen:—This country has been for 2 months 
laying the foundation of a commercial wer with the 
United States, which can be terminated os just terms 
only by a united and energetic resistence, and a 
prompt adoption and a faithful enforcement of coun 
tervailing measures. Whatever neglect or oversight 
the President of the U. States may heve been guilty 
of on the West India question; and whether he has, 
or has not, been guilty of neglect,! have not the 
means here to determine, but be this as it may, our 
country’s honour and her interest requires that we 
should rally round our government, and present a 
united front to England, upon this subject. The con 
test has been shrouded with tvo thin a veil by Mr. 
Cunning, in his correspondence with Mr. Gallatin, to 
conceal from the view of any unprejudiced man his 
real object. When England, in 1815, opened her W. 
India islands on certain conditions, to the whole 
world, she was sincere, and if we had accepted her 
conditions, we would have placed her in rather an 
awkward dilemma, as, in 1826, she determined to 
ehange her policy. but she would have found means 
toevade the arrangement as she did to get over a 
stipulated and plighted engagement to negotiate upon 
the subject. She made a positive eagagement to set- 
tle the matter by negotiation in 1824; and in 1826, 
she as positively declined to negotiste at all sespeet- 
ing it, and that too, without giving any other reason 
than is contained in Mr Canning’s flippant and im 

rtinent remark, that he would not allow himself to 

+ drawn into the discussion of a subject that had 


frothy boast, that he had had the last word.—Af- 
ter this, let no man in America suppose that Eng 

land was, in 1826, disposed to arrange the trade with 
us upon equitable terms; and that its non-arrange- 
ment grew out of our non-acceptance of the terms 
offered by their act of 1815. ‘The truth is, in 1826, 
they found their reciprocity system of commerce did 
not work as well as they expected, and they deter 

mined to retrace their steps, as far as they could, with 
decency. To this, ministers were the more promptly 
forced by the clamours of the shipping interest— 
clamours to be sure unfounded, but still not Jess loud 
on that account. They ascribed all the depreciation 
in the value of their shipping and their profits to Mr. 
Huskisson’s reciprocity system, instead of ascribing 
it to overtrading in 1825, by the building of a super- 
fluous number of vessels, and the general derange- 
ment of trade in 1826. But to return to the West 
India question. ‘This government has just passed a 
bil! through Parliament which authorizes the inland 
introduction from the United States into Canada 
free of duty, ashes, staves and lumber of every des- 
cription, horses, fresh provisions, &c. &c. and that 
the articles so admitted into Canada shall be deem- 
ed to be Canadian produce, and shall be admitted 
into England, and into the West Indics as such.— 
The operation of this bill will be, if we allow the in- 
tercourse to continue between Canada and the Uni 

ted States, to give to British shipping the entire car- 
rying trade of such American articles as they may be 
able to receive through Canada. Board staves from 
the United States, received through that channel, 
will pay a duty here of only 11 per 1200—but if the 

are imported direct from the United States they will 
have to pay 111. 10s.—the duty before this bill passed 
was $l. 16s. 8d. on American staves coming direct. 
United States ashes coming through Canada, are 
admitted here free of duty; if they come direct 
they pay a duty of 6s. per cwt.; wheat from the 
United States is entirely prohibited, from Canada it 
is admitted at a duty of 5s. per quarter; thus the 
Canadians may ship all their own grain, and sup- 
ply themselves with cheap bread from the United 
States 

By these regulations this government expects to 
cripple the navigation of the United States, of which 
it feels great jealousy, and at the same time improve 
its own, a policy which Mr. Huskisson has in debate 
admitted to be the policy of England, and in this 
policy we find the true secret connected with the 
West India question. He argues,! mean Mr. Hus- 
kisson, that if the trade be opened to us on equal 
terms, from our commercial activity and contiguity, 
we will secure the whole of it and thereby much in- 
crease our commercial marine. 

There is now scarcely any article with the excep- 
tion of cotton produced in the U. States, that com- 
ing direct to this country, is not taxed to almost a 
prohibitory amount. ‘The value of tobacco is about 
4d and the duty on it is $s. per Ib.; the value of rice 
is 18s., and the duty on American rice is 15s. per 
ewt. whilst it is admitted from the East Indies at a 
duty of only 5s. Our cotton is so necessary to the 
very existence of the people in this section of Eng 
land, that it pays a duty of only 6 per cent. but their 
dependence Opon us for this article begins to alarm 
them: out of the conzumption of about 600,000 
bales, which is the present estimated consumption of 
this country, they use about 400,000 bales of United 
States growth; they are, however, now looking 
round to ascertain in what way they can, upon good 
terms, obtain this supply from,other countries, so as 
to make them less dependent upon us for a% article 
thatis of such vital importance to then. If we were 
now suddenly to cut off the supply of cotton from 
our country, it would create a rebellion in theirs. 
We cannot blame them for attempting to avert such 
an evil—an evil that I confess | would, in common 
with themselves deplore. But if it should take place, 





already Leen exhausted—to which he subsequently 
added in the House of Commons, the empty and 


rit would be of their own creating. We disclaim 





monopoly of every description; but whilst we do so, 
we do not disclaim a resistance to an attempt to mo- 
nopolize the commerce of the world. 

e cultivation of tobacco has heretofore been 
robibited in this country A removal of the pro- 
ibition was suggested the other night in the House 

of Lords, and if they do remove it, 1 think they 
will be able to cultivate it with considerable success. 
The greatest produce of tobacco to the acre that 
I ever saw in my life was in Holland, a climate, [ 
think, by no means better adapted to its growth 
than this. 





AGRICULTURAL MEETING IN LANCAS- 
TER, PENN. 


Agreeably to the recommendation of a meeting 
of the citizens of the townships of Donegal and 
Mountjoy, beld at Elizabethtown-—and public no- 
lice given, a 7 | large and respectable meeting of 
the citizens of Lancaster county was held in the 
court house, in the city of Lancaster, on Wednes- 
day, the 22d day of August, 1827. 

rhe Hon. Joun Licutner was appointed Chair- 
man, and Jacob Hibshman and JV. W. Sample, Jr. 
Esq’rs. Secretaries. 

The proceedings of the Elizabethtown meeting 
being read, on motion of G. B. Porter, Esq, 

Resolved, That a committee of seven persons be 
appeinted to draft resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the meeting:-—-Whereupon, G. P. Porter 
Esq. John R. Montgomery, Esq. John Robrer, Esq. 
John Hoover, John Caldwell, Nathaniel F. Light- 
ner, and Jeremiah Brown, Esq. were appointed. 
The committee having retired for a short time, re- 
turned and reported the following preamble and re- 
solutions, which were read and unanimously adopt- 
ed by the meeting: 

hilst the farmers of Lancaster county have 
ever been, and still are willing to encourage our do- 
mestic manufactures, the time has now arrived, 
they think, when efficient protection should also be 
given to agriculture. ‘The demand from abroad for 
our flour has so much diminished, that the price of 
it will scarcely justify the cultivation of wheat. 
There is, however, one method, by the adoption of 
which, Congress would greatly aid the grain grow- 
ing states. Nearly five millions of gallons of for- 
eign spirits are now annually imported into this 
country, which cost about two millions of dollars, 
clear of freight, duty and charges. If this money, 
instead of being sent abroad, were distributed 
among our farmers at home, and applied to the pur- 
chase of corn and rye, it would greatly promote the 
prosperity of the farmer. ‘This can easily be effected 
by the substitution of whiskey fordoreign spirits. The 
importation of foreign spirits should thereicre be en- 
tirely prohibited, or the duty raised to such a stand- 
ard as would greatly increase the price of the arti- 
cle, and make italuxury By this means the price 
of rye and of corn would be raised, because it is well 
known that for every cent of inereased price upon 
the gallon of whiskey, the distiller would be ena- 
bled to give between three and four cents more for 
each bushel of grain from which it is manufactured. 
The temptation to intemperance would be diminish- 
ed rather than increased by the advanecd price of 
whiskey, and agriculture, which is now languishing, 
would at once begin to flourish. 

The people of this courtry, the first agricultural 
country on earth, also pay to foreigners, about half 
a million of dollars annually for foreign hemp, when 
it has been satisfactorily ascertained, that Awerican 
water wretted hemp is equal in quality to any in the 
world 

Should this be so?—-If our government shall pro- 
tect us, we will in a very short time acquire the art 
of water wretting hemp; and the competition at home 
in cultivating that article would soon reduce its 
price even below the present price of Russia hemp. 
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The half million of dollars which is annually sent 
abroad, and goes into the pockets of the landhold- 
ers of Russia, would remain at home, and enrich 
the farmers of our country. 

Fully impressed with the importance of these 
truths, and knowing the great interest which the 
farmers of this fine agricultural county have in the 
question, your committee offer the following reso 
lutions: 

Resolved, That whilst it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that government should afford their aid to 
such of our domestic manufactures as require ad- 
ditional protection, it is also their bounden duty, at 
the same time, to protect the farmers of the country 
against foreign competition. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the 
importation of foreign spirits should be either en- 
tirely prohibited, or the duty upon its importation 
should be raised to such a standard as would ensure 
in a great degree the consumption of domestic dis- 
tilled spirits in its stead; and thus promote the agri- 
culture of the country by increasing the demand 
for, and raising the price of rye and corn. 

Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of this meeting, the 
interests of agriculture require that an additional 
duty should be imposed on the importation of for- 
eign hemp. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the intentions of ihis meeting, a committee 
consisting of 12 persons be appointed to prepare a 
memorial to Congress, and circulate the same 
throughout the county, for signature. 

Whereupon the following persons were appointed 
the committee agreeably to the said resolution, viz: 
G. B. Porter, John R. Montgomery, John Rohrer, 
John Hoover, John Caldwell, Nathaniel F. Light- 
ner, Jeremiah Brown, Jr. Francis Boggs, Elias Ba- 
ker, George Kinzer, Samuel Keller, and George 
Redsecker. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, 
signed by the chairman and secretaries, be publish- 
ed in all the newspapers of the county. 

JOHN LIGHTNER, Chairman. 


Jacos Hissuman, . 
N. W. Sampce, Jr. t Secretaries. 





FOOD FOR HORSES. 


A practice is becoming general in Silesia of feed- 
ing horses with bread, made by taking equal quan- 
tities of mat and rye meal, mixing it with leaven or 
yeast, and adding one-third of the quantity of boil 
ed potatoes. ‘To each horse is given 12 lbs. per 
day, in rations of 4 lbs. each. The bread is cut 
into small pieces, and mixed with a little moistened 
cut straw. It is stated that by this means there is 
a saving in feeding seven horses “of 49 bushels of 
oats in 24 days, while the horses perform their com- 
raon labour,and are much better in look, health, 
and disposition.” 

Another improvement in the feeding of horses, 
which has just been announced by the Rev. W. 
Evans, of Llandefeilog, Carmarthenshire, consists 
in the substitution for hay and corn, of cut straw 
and potatoes; or straw, chaff, and pounded furze 
mixed, wetted with salt water. ‘The process of 
preparing it is as follows. “Let a tub full of fresh 
water, with an egg in it, be impregnated with as 
much domestic sait as will cause the egg to rise 
ani float on the surface, that being the eriterion of 
its saltness being equal to that of sea water. The 
provender being put into a wicker basket, and plac 
ed on the tub, pour the salted water upon it, 
in quantity sufficient to wet the whole mass, and 
when it shall have done filtering through it, give it 
to the horses. The salted water will not only mois 
ten and sweeten the food, but also operate as a most 
efficient alterative to purify the blood, purge all 
gross humours, prevent the increase of worms, and 
all painful attacks frem those troublesome vermin. 











‘Horses fed in this manner will work well, and will] 


be fit for all sorts of work. A man cuts with one 
knife machine, in four hours, enough of wheaten 


straw to last nine horses for twenty-four hours.” 
[Franklin Journal. 


(From the New England Farmer.) 
SOW WINTER RYE. 

You cannot sow your winter rye too early in Sep- 
tember. If it be sowed early, its roots will get 
such firm hold of the soil before winter, that it will 
be less apt to be laid bare by the heaving of the 
ground by frost. In the Memoirs of the New York 
Board of Agriculture, vol. 1, p 82, it is observed, 
that rye should be sowed the last week “in August, 
or the first week in September, at the rate of about 
36 quarts per acre; some say 48 quarts. But if not 
sowed at that time, it ought to be delayed until late 
in November, so that it may not come up till spring. 
Mr. A. Worthington had a good crop, which he 
sowed in a January snow storm. Rye raised on 
upland makes much better flour than that which 
is raised on low or damp land.” 

Rye may be sown to great advantage, for green 
fodder, for cattle and sheep, particularly the latter, 
in the spring. When it is meant for this purpose, it 
should not only be sowed early in autumn, but should 
be sowed thicker than when it is intended to stand for 
a crop of seed. Some say that it may well be mow- 
ed for hay two or three times during the summer; 
and this piece of husbandry is recommended for 
farmers, whose lands are mostly dry and unsuitable 
for grass. 

The quantity of seed to be sown on an acre 


should vary according to the soil, and the time of 


sowing, and the purpose for which it is intended. 
If it be sowed in the latter part of August, or be 
ginning of September, and is intended to stand for 
a seed crop, the quantity should vary from $2 to 48 
quarts, according ‘to the goodness of the soil. Later 
sowing requires more seed,and in some cases two 
bushels to the acre will not be too great a quantily. 
Bannister’s Husbandry says, ‘“‘when this grain is 
sown for sheep feed, it is proper to allow three 
bushels to the acre; for where the blade, haulm, or 
stalks form the primary object, a much larger pro 
portion of seed is requisite than when the crop is 
meant for harvesting.” 





AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 

In Ohio, the Hamilton County Agricultural Socie- 
ty have offered a silver cup of the value of fifty dol- 
lars, or fifty dollars in cash, at the option of the suc- 
cessful claimant, for the best crop of barley on ten 
acres of ground; and also a silver cup of half the 
value, for the best crop on five aeres, all to be raised 
in Hamilton, and the four adjoining counties. 

[Masonic Record. 





Cure ror Wens in Cartt.e. 


Rub the part affected with an indigo bag, which 
has been some time in use in a ley pot 
[V: Eng. Farmer. 





QUERIES ON THE CULTURE OF HEMP. 

Mr. Skinner, September 10, 1827. 

A subscriber to your valuable journal, who is dis- 
posed to make an experiment in the raising of hemp 
in Maryland, solicits, from some of your correspon- 
dents, information as to the quantity of seed neces- 
sary to be sown on the acre, and the best time for 
sowing. He is also desirous to ascertain where he 
can procure a sufficient quantity of seed ior one or 
two acres. 

{Our friend Travers, at Paterson, can procure us, 
or rather the esteemed inquirer and the publick, all 
the information on the subject.) 





WASHINGTON PLUM. 

Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. September 5, 1827. 

Dear Sir-—-I have to call your attention to the 

following statement, with regard to one of the finest 
fruits--Washington Plum A branch of small size, 
with 24 plums on it of the above kind, was present- 
ed on the 27th ult. to the Editors of the States. 
man, at New Work, by L. Richards, Esq. of New 
York. One of the smallest measured 5? inches 
in circumference; but many plums on the same 
tree measured 6% inches round, and in some in- 
stances weighed 44 oz. This being a greater weight 
than this fruit has heretofore attained, | deemed it 
worthy of permanent record. A detailed state- 
ment in relation to the origin of this plum, will be 
published in my short treatise on fruit trees, now in 
the press. 





Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 





FRUIT TREES. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 

J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. September 6, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—The South Carolina Agricultural So- 
tiety, composed of some of the most distinguished 
horticulturists our country can boast, published, 
some years since, in the Report cf their Committee, 
a list of such trees, &c. as it was deemed particularly 
advisable to introduce into the southern section of the 
Union, as congenial to their climates, and calculated 
o yield much benefit to them by their culture. The 
anumeration of these is contained in a letter of the 
aon J. R. Poinsett, and contains 21 species. A very 
large number of which having been previous to that 
lime, and since, introduced by me, I propose an 
enumeration of them for the benefit of that Society, 
and of such other southern gentlemen as feel inte- 
tested in the subject. I proceed to enumerate 
them agreeably to their list: 


No. (. Cork Tree, or Cork Oak of Spain. Of this I 
have several hundreds; it is a fine ever- 
green. 

. Quercus Ballota of Portugal. Not received. 

. Piwis Pinea, or Stone, Pine of Italy, with fine 
eatable fruit. ‘This I have obtained. 

. Pistachia. A delicious nut; of this, I have at 
present, three species. 

. Jujube of Syria. This I have received, as 
well as the species from China. 

. Rhamnwy Lotus of Barbary. This I also 
have; t is much cultivated in Egypt. 

. Crataegus Azarolus, two varieties. Both these 
are under culture, and succeed well. 

8. Ceratonia Siliqua. ‘This is often called St. 

John’s Bread, and by others, Carob tree. 
It grows vigorously with me. 

9. Chinese Persimmon. This | am increasing 
by grafting on the common persimmon. 

. Euphoria Litchi of China. Not yet increas- 

ed; it is very rare and highly valued. 

Euphoria Lonyen of China. Another species 

of the same genus as the above; as yet 
very rare. 

Arbutus Unedo. This I have in plenty. 

Arbutus Andrachne of Greece. This | have 

increased by grafting on No. 12. 

14. Agalophythem Ravensaca. I have sought, in 
vain, for any plant of the above name; nor 
do I find it mentioned in any botanic pub- 
lication. ’ 

15. Schinus; a beautiful evergreen tree of Mezi- 
co. Of this | have more than a hundred 

- flourishing young plants; and it is to the 
liteness of the hon. J. R. Poinsett that 
am indebted for them, as well as for 
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many other highly interesting species. The 
greatest pride of that gentleman seems to 
consist in exerting his influence in procur- 
ing and sending from abroad, every thing 
that can benefit his country. 

Frazinus Ornus. This has been wrongly 


16. 
supposed to be the ** Manna Ash;” it is the 
Frazinus rotundifolia that produces the 
manna. Ihave both these species under 
cultivation. 

17. Arundo Arenaria. This [{ have not yet ob 


tained; but can easily do so 

18. Trapa Natans. This 1 shall speedily re- 
ceive. 

19. Figs. Of these [ have above twenty of the 
very finest varieties known in the south of 
France, as I sent for those only which 
were very choice and select. 

20. Sweet Lime and Sweet Lemon. The former 
I have not received, but the latter is in 
my possession, and will be speedily in- 
creased. : 

21. Macrophylla Japonica. This tree is now 
called Eriobotrya Japonica, and is exceed 
ingly admired for its luxuriant foliage, and 
has recently produced fruit in England. 
I have been very successful in its culture 

By the foregoing statement, it will be perceived 

that nearly the whole number of species enumerst- 
ed by that Society are now cultivated at my esta- 
blishment. I have recently transmitted to Elias 
Horry, Esq. of Charleston, for that Society, seed 
of the much desired grass, Cynosurus corocanus, and 
also seeds of other valuable species. 
Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 





PRINCE’S CATALOGUES. 


Linnean Botanic Garden near New York, 
J. S. Sxinner, Ese. September 3, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—-By publishing the following notice,you 
will oblige me, and no doubt add to the pleasure of 
some of your horticultural readers. 

Distinct catalogues and publications relative to 
this establishment, may be obtained of the different 
agents, or by application to the proprietor, as fol- 
low. The four first mentioned being distributed 
gratis. 

No. 1. Fruit and Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 

and Plants, 60 pages, 12mo. 

2. Bulbous and Tuberous rooted Plants, 24 
pages, 12mo. 

3. Green-house Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, 44 
pages, 12mo. 

4. American Indigenous Trees, Shrubs, and 
Plants, 46 pages, 12mo. 

5. A short ‘Treatise on the Culture of Trees 
and Plants generally. Price 50 cents. 

The four first ready for delivery; No. 5 in the 
press, and will be completed in one month. A line 
to the proprietor, post paid, will insure the cata- 
logues, &c. being promptly sent. The postage, as 
printed sheets, by mail, is very trifling. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 


CULTIVATION OF SILK. 


About the year of Christ, 551, two Persian monks, 
employed as missionaries in some of the christian 
churches established in India, penetrated into the 
country of Seres or China. There they observed 
the labours of the silk-worm, and became acquaint- 
ed with the art of working up its productions into a 
variety of elegant fabrics. They explained to the 


Greek Emperor at Constantinople these mysteries, 
hitherto unknown or imperfectly understood in Eu- 


rope, and undertook to bring to the capital a suffi- 
cient number of those wonderful insects. This they 
accomplished, by conveying the eggs of the silk- 
worm in a hollow cane. They were hatched and 
afterwards fed on the leaves of the wild mulberry 
tree, and multiplied and worked in the.same manner 
as in those climates where they first became the ob- 
jects of human attention and care. Vast numbers 
of these insects were soon reared in Greece, parti- 
cularly in the Peloponnesus. Sicily afterwards un 
dertook to breed silk-worms, with equal success, 
and was imitated from time to time, in several towns 
of Italy. In all these places, extensive manufac 
tures were established, with silk of domestic pro- 
duction. 

From the reign of Justinian, it was mostly in 
Greece, and some of the adjacent islands, that silk- 
worms were reared. Soon after the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Venetians, in the year 1204, 
they attempted the establishment of the silk manu- 
facture in their dominions; and in a short time the 
silk fabrics of Venice vied with those of Greece and 
Sicily. 

About the beginning of the 14th century, the 
Florentine manufactures of silk became very con 
siderable. It was introduced much later into France, 
the manufacture of silk, though considerably en- 
couraged by Henry 1V_ not having been fully estab- 
lished there, until under Louis XIV. by Colbert 

It is an established and well known fact, that 
both the white an black mulberry trees grow as 
well in almost every part of the United States, as in 
any country on earth; and also that silk had been 
raised and manufactured into a most excellent fa- 
bric, under that great and venerable patriot and 
friend of mankind, Dr. B Franklin. ‘That so useful 
a pursuit should be suffered to die away, in a coun- 
try as well adapted for it as any in the universe, is 
as extraordinary as it is unfortunate and injurious to 
the real interest of the nation. 

[From M’Mahon’s Calendar. 





NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The New York Horticultural Society held their 
anniversary yesterday at the National Hotel. Af- 
ter going into the election of officers, and transacting 
other business, the members, to the number of about 
150, sat down to an elegant dinner, served up in 
handsome style. The tables were loaded with the 
choicest viands, and the most delicious fruits of every 
kind, furnished from the gardens of members of the 
society. The President (Dr. Hosack) being absent 
from the city, John R. Murray, Esq. presided, as- 
sisted by Jacob Lorillard and Wm ‘Neilson, Esqs. 
Vice Presidents. An address was read, in the course 
of the evening, by the President, written by N. H. 
Carter, Esq. which took a very extensive and pleas- 
ing view of the advantages, progress and improve 
ments in this country in agriculture and horticulture. 
We understand it will be laid before the public in 
a few days, with the award of the premiums, and 
other documents appertaining to the society, in a 
pamphlet form. The following are the gentlemen 
elected as-officers of the society for the ensuing year. 

For President, David Hosack, M. D.; Vice Pre- 
sidents, John R. Murray, Jacob Lorillard, William 
Neilson; Treasurer, John Groshon; Corresponding 
Secretary, N. H. Carter; Recording Secretary, 
William Burtsell; Council, Martin Hoffman, Alex 
ander Smith, Charles Oakley, ‘Thomas Pringle, 
Francis Cooper, James Meinell, Israel Dean, Ap 
drew Parmentier, Andrew Clark. John M’Nab, Pe- 
ter Aymar, G. W. Arnold, Samuel L Mitchell, 
Thomas Hogg, Edward Probyn, Thomas Kinners- 
ley, William Curr, William Wilson. James M’Brair, 
Nicholas Saitus, William Neale, William Phelan, 
Michael Floy, John M'lntire, Peter Hattrick, 





George Nixon. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir,—l perceive, with great pleasure, that your 
worthy Governor has set out'on a tour to see the 
railroads, &c. in the eastern states. ‘The people of 
Boston appear to be at a loss for engineers. This 
is a matter of regret. It makes me ask you wne- 
ther in the ranks of civil life, there are not to be 
found individuals, as fully capable of civil engineer- 
ing, as in the circle of a military school? I think 
they can be found Hence,I hope this may reach Go- 
vernor Kent, and induce him to discuss the subject 
with his brother Lincoln; as, if the example of a 
state or states, being perfectly independent of the 
general government in affairs of this kind is to be 
shewn, it cannot come from a quarter of higher 
respectability and greater consequence than that of 
Maryland or Massachusetts, 

Brindley had no regular education. To the Duke 
of Bridgewater is the world indebted for his ta- 
lents and his services; and God forbid, that in the 
United States there should not be found Brindleys 
and Stevensons. How dves Great Britain do? Does 
she depend on her army? No ‘The great civil 
engineers take young men of mathematical talent, 
who accompany them in their surveys, and, by prac- 
— operations, aon pot engineers, learning at 

e same time the methods of draughti s 
plans, &c. &c. — 

‘The distinguished character this country has ob- 
tained fur mechanical and mathematical ingenuity, 
strongly enforces the idea that a vast number of 
young men may be obtained as minor members of 
a surveying party; and thus lay the foundation of 
their own future science by actual experience. One 
of them comes within my own knowledge. He can 
make a scientific survey, and furnish a beautiful 
draught of it. In short, he is as good a mathema- 
tician and surveyor as can be expected from a youth 
of eighteen. Could he be attached to a civil bri- 
gade on any survey, he would be of infinite service. 
But he has no interest with the government; and 
unless private companies employ him, it is not like- 
ly his talents will ever be-eficited. Surely it would 
be well worth the while of such states as Maryland 
and Massachusetts to consider this subject; and 
perhaps they would be léd to commence a school of 
this kind. ‘I'he bases for the pupils might be the 
mere payment of their expenses; but such is the 
rising importance of the engineering prolession, I 
have no doubt that if an able instructor were em- 
ployed, many would not only pay their own ex- 
penses, but a premium for the services he should 
render them. 

The University of Virginia compels its students 
to pay its Professors per capite. Why not find them 
a civil engineer as well as a professor of law or 
of chemistry? Suppose Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia were to insure to an enginecr of emi- 
nence, $5000 or $6000 per annum; and he could ob- 
tain only fifty young men at a premium of $500 
each for two years; it would be equal to $12,000 per 
annum, and command the first talents. Many of 
the Carrolls and Van Rensselaers of our countr 
would not only furnish pupils, but pay their premi- 
ums. Could a scheme of this sort be devised, it 
surely would be preferable to the present depen- 
dence on the general government. 

The way civil engineers manage their affairs in 
Europe, renders it possible that one can do a great 
deal As soon as a piece of work is determined on, 
it is surveyed by scientific surveyors. The result is 
then exhibited on paper. and, as far as he can, the 
oy aed determines on its execution in the closet. 
If he has no doubt it must fail, he states the fact. 
If there is a chance of its success, he proceeds to 
an examination, and gives his opinion. In the event 
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of its proceeding, he orders the necessary sectional 
draughts, and is but rarely seen at the works: it is 
then altogether left to the sub-agents. Sir R. Phil- 
lips (the radical,) says, that Jessop, the principal 
engineer to the Caledonian canal, never went 
there; that Telford, the second engineer, went only 
once a year, just before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment; but, that Davidson, the third, went once a 
month. (Monthly Mag. Feb. 1820.) ‘The probabili- 
ty is, that Davidson was the engineer more imme 
diately responsible. Jessop judged of its theory by 
his papers; Telford visited it once a year, to loo 
at its execution; but upon Davidson rested the onus 
of the labour. Such ts the reputation of Telford 
and Jessop, that the government could not pay 
them sufficient to make them resident engineers. 
Dupin speaks of it as a “truly gigantic work.” 
AmpPHIcoN. 


South Carolina, Mug. 24, 1827. 

















LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





INFLUENCE OF DIET ON THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL FACULTIES. 

{Though altogether untaught in’ the science of 
medicine, we always read, with pleasure, the num- 
bers of the Boston Medical Intelligencer, John G. 
Coffin, editor, devoted to the cause of physical edu- 
cation, and to the means of preventing and of 
curing diseases. ‘To the many extracts we have 
made from it, we now add a section, intended to 
describe the “Influence of diet on the intellectual fa- 
culties;” being part of a general essay on the Diet 
proper for that period of life which comes between in- 
Sancy and manhood. 

As the diet of children of that age ought to en- 
gage the attention of every mother, anxious for the 
welfare of her offspring, we have placed this extract 
under the “Lapies Derartment.”—There needs 
no words to prove that of all subjects, there is not 
one so fitted to beget parental solicitude and watch 
fulness as the best means of securing for their chil- 
dren, first, sound moral principles; and then the 
highest possible degree of intellectual culture and re- 
JSinement.— Ep. Am. Farmer.) 


As the period of life now under review is that in 
which mind is most active and cugiosity is awaken- 
ed; and in which there is an unquenchable thirst 
for knowledge of every description,—it becomes a 
question of some importance, whether particular 
modes of nourishing the body, at this age increasing 
daily towards the perfection of manhood, be inju- 
rious to the developement of intellect? It is unne- 
cessary, for our purpose, to inquire, metaphysically, 
into the nature of the connexion between mind and 
body; it is sufficient to know, that many circum- 
stances which affect the corporeal part of our frames 
influence the functions of the soul; that a perfectly 
sound mind is incompatible with many diseased 
conditions of the body; and that, when these states 
are removed by physical means, the mind recovers 
its wonted vigour and energy, with the returning 
health of the body. This connexion between the 
spiritual and corporeal part of man is now, indeed, 
so well understood, that no good physician relies 
solely on the moral management of the insane; but 
cotahets the diseased state of habit, in which has 
originated any mental aberration, by the same reme- 
dies that he employs in simple corporeal diseases. 
If these premises, therefore, be correct, the infer- 
ence must be admitted, that the mode of dieting 

outh may have a considerable effect on the deve- 
opement of mind. In considering this subject, we 
set out with this remark, that the intention of nour- 
ishment in man is certainly not so much to add 
to the bulk of the body as to fit it for the 
due performance »/ the purposes of his creation; 
and, acquiescing in this truth, in laying down rules 





for the diet of youth, | should say, in the language 
of one who, though represented as a glutton and re- 
veller, yet, in this instance, is made to utter the wis- 
dom of a Solomon, “Care I for the limbs, the thewes, 
the stature, bulk, and big semblance of a man? give 
me the spirit, Master Shallow.”* How is this to be 
accomplished, so far as diet is concerned, is the 
question? 

In answering this question, we have only to de- 
termine what is that state of the body which we de- 
nominate health. Perhaps the simplest definition 
that can be given of health is, that it consists in 
that condition of the vital organs which is best 
adapted for the performance of their various func- 
tions; and in which these are performed with the 
least degree of consciousness. In tbis condition of 
the body, the mind, being perfectly free from atten- 
tion to corporeal feeling, can be wholly concentrated 
on any subject of thought with which it is engaged; 
whereas, if the mind be conscious of corporeal suf- 
fering of any kind, as, for instance, if thought be 
accompanied with a sensation of fulness or uneasi- 
ness of the head, it is impossible that the abstraction 
can be so complete, or the concentration so perfect, 
as they would be in a state completely devoid of 
corporeal sensation. A state of health is, therefore, 
that condition of the body, in which the mind is 
most capable of exertion, and, consequently, that 
state best fitted for unfolding its capacities, and 
storing it with ideas, in boyhood and-youth. Eve 
ry description of food which is likely to disturb this 
state of corporeal equilibrium, if I may so speak, is 
calculated to prove injurious tu the developement 
of intellect. A boy, therefore, who is fed luxuri- 
ously, and whose appetite 1s pampered, is ill calcu 
lated for study; for, independent of the seductive 
invitations which the pleasures of the table hold gut 
to allure youth from the severity and dryness of ele- 
mentary studies, the injurious effects of these indul- 
gences on health deprive him of the power of ap- 
plication; and surely we cannot wonder that the in- 
experience of boyhood, when thus exposed to temp 
tation, should hazard even the blessing of bealth 
for the enjoyment of an hour. Such is the result of 
the gratification of the palate, the most contempti- 
ble of human pleasures, on the developement of in-] 
tellect. But it is not juxurious refinement in the 
quality of the food only which is to be dreaded; 
much mischief results from over indulgence in res- 
pect to quantity; and it bas »iways been «a common 
remark, that boys who are gluttons are generally 
stupid, and to employ a vulgar phrase, remarkably 
“thick headed.” 


‘Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits.}” 


It is remarkable to see parents indulging this de- 
testable propensity in their children, and supplying 
them with the meaus of gratilying it to excess, in 
their visits at home from school, as if boys were in 
tended to be fatted like pigs for a Smithfield show. 
It would, indeed, be a high exultation to the writer 
of this essay, if his remarks could induce even a 
tythe of his readers to impress on the rising yenera 
lion a contempt forthe sensual pleasure of eating; 
to instil inte youth a conviction that the only use of 
fuod is to supply the waste of the body, and con- 
tribute to the support of its strength, and to teach 
them that nothing 1s truly desirable which is not 
calculated to advance intellectual happiness. ‘That 
such a state of society, however, should ever exist, 
is rather to be desired than expected, for whatever 
other changes may have taken place within the last 
century, men in this respect have remained station- 
ary, and the following sentence, written fifty years 
#go, is applicable to the present moment:—* Ail as- 
semblies of jollity, all places of public entertain- 








* Shakspeare, Henry IV. 
t Shakspeare, Love’s Labour Lost. 





ment, exhibit examples of strength wasting in riot, 
and beauty withering in irregularity; nor is it easy 
to enter a house in which part of the family is not 
groaning in repentance of past intemperance, and 
part admitting disease by negligence, or soliciting 
it by luxury.’* T. 














MaryLanp AssociaTION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE Breep or Horsss. 


The annual Races of the Association will com- 
mence over the Canton Course, on Wednesday, the 
17th of October next, and continue four days, for 
the following purses; to carry weight, &c. agreeably 
to the rules of the association. 


1st Day—4 mile heats, for a purse of $400 
2d Day—3 mile heats, for a purse of 300 
3d Day—2 mile heats, for a purse of 250 
4th Day—Ladies’ purse, 4 miles and repeat, 300 


The first and second days free for any horse, &c. 

The third day free only for horses, &c. bona fide 
owned in Maryland or District of Columbia, sixty 
days before the race. 

The fourth day, free only for horses, &c. raised 
is Maryland or District of Columbia; 5 per cent. 
entrance to be paid on the amount of the purse of 
the Ist, 2d, and 3d days races; $20 entrance for the 
Ladies’ purse, 4th day. 

The horses must be entered with the Secretary 
before 3 o'clock p. m. of the day previous to the day 
they are torun. By order, 

E. L. FINLEY, Secretary. 





CoMPARATIVE MERITS OF FLINT anv Percussion 
Guns. 

Sir,—The question respecting the comparative 
merits of the dint and percussion principles, as ap- 
plied to guns, never having, I believe, been decided; 
and a sporting author, who has Jately written much 
on the subject of guns and shooting, having broad- 
ly asserted that guns, on the flint principle, had the 
advantage, I have lately been induced to make a 
trial of the two plans, on the same gun, and at the 
same time, in @ manner which |, as well as many 
experienced sportsmen to whom I have submitted 
it, deem very satisfactory; and, as the result may 
be of interest to many of your readers, you will, 
perhaps, favour it with a place in your valuable ma- 
gaze. 

The experiment was made in December last, with 
two guns, and on three successive days. The guns 
were on the percussion principle, with copper caps, 
and made by myself. I first stopped up the dipple, or 
touch hole, and into the vent-hole I screwed a small 
pon with a train of gunpowder in imitation of a flint 
gun, and fired my first shot in this way; igniting 
the powder in the pan witha match. | then put 
in the aipple or touch-hole, and fired the second shot 
with a copper cap; and so changed every shot from 
one plan to the other alternately. ‘The annexed ta- 
hle will show the produce of each shot; the first 
being No. 1, in the fliné column, the second No 2, 
in the percussion ditto; thus a round of twenty- 
jour shots was fired, as numbered in the tables, 1, 
2,3, 4,5, &e. being eight shots-each day. ‘The 
strength, or penetration, was aiso ascertained in the 
same way; the shot used, averaged 254 to the oz. 
the target 21 by 19 inches, and the distance 40 
measured yards. It will be seen from this state- 
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ment, that the percussion 


p eer was decidedly [els, and five shillings to the Groom.—Good pastur 
the best in garnish as well as in strength, being a| age, securely fenced, only for mares that come 12 


complete refutation of the above assertion. The 
kind of wadding used on this occasion, is what I 
term woollen paste-board, in the flat form; and I 
would here observe, while on the subject of wad- 
ding, that the flat form is decidedly superior to the 
concave; whether the wadding be made from hem- 
ms or woollen paste-board, leather, or felt; this has 

een proved in a recent experiment, after two days 
trial of the different kinds of wadding, before a 
committee appointed for that purpose. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL NOCK. 
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Pepierees or VatvaB_e Horses. 
(Continued from page 199.) 
TRIMMER. 


I hereby certify the bay horse Trimmer, five 
years old last grass, was got by Hall’s imported 
horse Eclipse; his dam purchased by Dr. Hamil- 
ton, was got by the imported horse Slim; his gran- 
dam was got by Old Figure; his great grandam was 
got by Tasker’s Othello, out of Selima. 

Given under my hand, this 28th of October, 1791. 

WILLIAM LYLES. 

Prince George’s county, October 28th, 1791. 

Then came William Lyles before me, one of the 
Justices of the Peace for Prince George’s county, 
and made oath that the above certificate was just 
and true to the best of his knowledge. 

Sworn before me, 
JOSEPH N. BAYNES. 
Baltimore, March 23d, 1795. 

I hereby certify the horse Trimmer, this day sold 
Ashbel Wells, won the colt’s purse of twenty gui- 
neas at Bladensburg—a forty guinea purse at Balti- 
more—a fifty guinea purse at Annapolis—a fifty 


pound purse at Hagerstown. 
C. RIDGLEY, of Hampton. 


CHATHAM 
Will stand this season, at Dr. Belt’s farm, on the 
Great Falls of Gunpowder, (where he stood last 
year) and cover mares at sixteen bushels of mer 
chantable wheat, delivered at Mr. Gittings’s or Capt 
Ridgely’s Mill, and five shillings to the Groom; but 





if paid by the last day of November, twelve busb- 


or 15 miles, gratis; provided they are taken away 
in a month after they are done with the horse; other- 
wise the owners to pay a dollar a week. Care shall 
be taken of them, but escapes and accidents to be 
at the risk of the owner. . 

Chatham was got by Mr. Fitzhugh’s Regulus, 
who was got by Fearnought, who was got by Mar- 
tindale’s Regulus, who was got by the Godolphin 
Arabian. Jenny Dismal is the Dam of Reguius, she 
was got by Old Dismal, who won a thousand guineas 
sweepstake, and five king’s plates, without ever be 
ing once beat. Her dam was got by Lord Godol- 

hin’s Whitefvot; her sire by the Godolphin Ara- 
ian: Chatham’s dam was Col. Brent’s Ebony, who 
was out of Selima, got by Othello; Selima was got 
by the Godolphin Arabian. 
GEORGE FISHER, Groom. 

Epping, March 27, 1786. 

THE CELEBRATED HORSE 
BRILLIANT, 


The property of James Ringgold, Esq. of Anna- 
polis, is now in excellent order, and will cover mares 
the ensuing season, at the plantation of John Ro- 
bert Holliday, Esq. near Towson’s‘tavern, about 9 
miles from Baltimore Town, at three pistoles each 
mare, for the season, or an equivalent in grain, or 
other country produce, which must be delivered by 
the first of October next. 

He is a fine chesnut, of size, strength and beauty, 
very healthy, and free from any blemish whatever. 
He is rising seven years old, and is handsomely 
marked with a star in his forehead, and by his hind 
feet being white; he hath been much admired for 
his elegance of form and carriage, and highly ap- 

roved for his capital performances as a covering- 
— particularly on the Eastern Shore, where he 
became the sire of several colts of the highest qua- 
lities. 

Brilliant was bred by Col. Sharp, at White-Hall, 
got by Governor Eden’s imported horse Badger, 
who was bred by Mr. Wildman, and got by Bospho- 
rus, son of Babraham, son of the Godolphin Ara- 
bian. Badger’s dam was got by Black and all 
Black, (when the property of Sir Ralph Gore, beat 
Lord March’s Bajazet, over the Curragh of Kildare, 
for one thousand pe side) his grandam by 
Old Sterling. Brilliant’s dam was got by Othello, 
son of Crab, which mare was also the dam of 
Sweeper, his grandam by Morton’s Traveller; his 
great grandam was Col. ‘Tasker’s Selima, who was 
got by the Godolphin Arabian.—An original certifi- 
cate of the illustrious pedigree of Brilliant, may be 
seen at the place he stands at, from under the hands 
of Mr. John Ri@out and Mr. John Craggs. 

Bc Pasturage will be provided for mares at 7s. 
6d. per month, but escapes and accidents must be at 
the risk of the proprictors. 

March 13, 1786. 


'? ATLAS 


Stands this season at the seat of Mr. Benjamin 
Nicholson, in Baltimore county, at two guineas, and 
five shillings to the Groom. He was got by the im- 
ported horse Ranter, who was got by Dimple, son 
of the Godolphin Arabian, his dam by a famous 
horse of Lord Craven, his grandam by Crab—Crab 
was got by the Alcock Arabian, his dam by the Duke 
of Devonshire’s Basté, out of the daughter of the 
sire of Leeds, and the Byerly Turk. The dam of 
Atlas was got by the noted imported horse Lans- 
dale, (the property of Secretary Nelson of Virginia) 
out of an imported mare, the property of John 
Page, Esq. of Rosewell, Virginia. He is rising four 
years old, fifteen hands and a half bigh, a beautiful 
red bay, with a star, snip, aud white hind teet—- 
Few horses excel this colt, in form and carriage, 








and for strength of bone. I believe no full-bred 
horse that has ever been in these parts was equal to 
him. Atlas is brother on the dam’s side to Squire 


Gough’s beautiful mare. 
MICHAEL NESTOR. 


March 12, 1787. 
STERLING, 


A beautiful bay colt, four years old this spring, 
near 16 hands high, strong and well proportioned, 
the property of William Patterson, stands at his 
plantation called Springfield, on the middle Frede- 
rick road, 22 miles from Baltimore, and 5 miles 
above Allen’s mills, will cover a few mares at two 
guineas the season, and five shillings to the Groom. 

Sterling was got by the Hon. Charles Carroll, 
Esqr’s horse Badger; his dam was Mr. Darnell’s 
celebrated Primrose, whose performance, as a run- 
ning mare, is well known to the gentlemen of the 
turf. 

Pasturage for mares at three shillings and six- 
pence a week. Proper care will be taken, but I 
will not be answerable for accidents or escapes. 

JAMES CONNOR, Overseer. 


Baltimore, April 9, 1787. 


BADGER 


Was bred by me; he was ten years old last grass; 
he was got by Gov. Eden’s Badger, who was got by 
Lord Chedworth’s Bosphorus, who won seven king’s 
plates; his dam by Black and all Black, who beat 
Lord March’s famous Bajazet; his grandam by 
Flying Childers. 

Badger’s dam was got by Samuel Galloway, 
Esqr’s Selim; his grandam (an imported mare) by 
Spot; his great grandam by Cartouch; his g. g. 
grandam by Old ‘l'raveller; his g. g. g. grandam by 
Sedbury; his g. g. g. g- grandam by- Childers, out of 
a barb mare. 

The above. is the true age and pedigree of the 
horse called Badger, purchased of me by Mr. 
James Hutchings. As witness my hand, this 2d 


day of July, 1786. Signed, 
BENJ. OGLE. 
I certify this to be a true copy from the original 


pedigree of Badger.—Witness my hand, this 11th 
day of March, 1787. ROBERT HODGSON. 


acai 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














EXTRACTING POISONS. 


Important Invention for Extracting Poisons, or 
other Fluids, from the stomach, Dr. Simon, 
Srom Paris. 

On Thursday last, at four o’clock, a highly res- 
pectable meeting of medical geatlemen took place 
at Dr. Simon’s house, No. 20, Talbot street, for the 
purpose of witnessing the wonderful effect of his 
new self-acting ihstrument. The gentlemen were 
introduced into the Doctor’s practice-room, who, af- 
ter having read some pages respecting the utility of 
his very ingenious instrument, he prepared it in less 
than half a minute.—The Doctor, assisted by one 
of the medical gentlemen present, introduced the 
flexible tube into the stomach of a man whom he 
had procured for the purpose, and he extracted 
thirty-two ounces of fluid, and removed the tube, 
in the short space of twenty seconds, without having 
produced the slightest degree of pain or motion to 
the person during the operation. Several meetings 
took place previous, but the experiment had only 
been performed on bladders, and yet had given so 
much satisfaction, that the Doctor received a certi- 
ficate, signed by $2 of the first physicians and sur- 
geons in Dublin, stating their opinion on his inge- 
nious invention, as being a most valuable improve- 
ment; but nothing could equal the general satisfac- 
tion, and even astonishment, which the very deci- 
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sive experiment that he made, for the fifth time, on 
the living human subject (with so much skill and 
presence of mind) gave on this occasion. The me- 
dical gentlemen were so much pleased with the ex- 
periment, that each voluntarily contributed his mite, 
making up a handsome sum, for the individual, a 
tradesman upon whom the experiment was so suc- 
cessfully tried. [Dublin Freeman's Journal. 





COTTON IMPROPER FOR WOUNDS. 

‘The real cause of the ill effects of cotton when 
apjlicd in the dressing of wounds is to be seen in 
its formation. On viewing the fibres of cotton in 
the microscope, and under considerable magnifying 
powers, it will be found that each fibre is fiat, like 
a ribbon, with sharp edges, which no doubt act in 
lacerating instead of healing wounds.—The fibres 
of flax or linen, on the contrary, when viewed in 
the microscope under similar circumstances, and 
especially when the flax has been dressed in the 
best manner, present the appearance of polished 
cylinders beautifully transparent. Hence the supe- 
riority of linen will be self-evident. And it shows 
that the microscope will frequently afford an uner- 
ring test of the real causes of the good or ill pro- 
perties of substances, when improperly applied, in 
their examination, 


PRS PARIS kk 


Bactmore, Fripay, SerremBer 14, 1827. 




















¢#Tus next Maryvanp Carttre Snow, 23d and 
24th of next month (October.)—The following re- 
marks are so exactly adapted to our purpose, as to 
Jeave us without inducement to attempt what could 
not be better said. We sincerely hope that every 
farmer will take them at heart, and apply them, and 
act under their influence, in reference to the next 
Mary land Cattle Show, to be held on the 23d and 
24th of next month! We take leave to repeat 
the invitation to publish in the American Farmer, 
without charge, whatever any one may wish to sell 
or to buy on that occasion; such a notice will be 
useful to both parties. Let every one unite to make 
the exhibition worthy of the publick expectation 
On that oceasion, at least, let us forget all party 
contentions, and dedicate a single day to the pro- 
motion of agriculture—that universal and bountiful, 
but too often neglected and abused mother, that 
ee life and sustenance to all ether interests. 

Vhen she is oppressed or disregarded, what other 
pursuit is it, that will not, sooner or later, languish 
or decay? 

Harrtrorp Carrie Suow. 

The season for the annual Cattle Show and Fair 
of our Agricultural Society is at hand, and we 
doubt not the farmers of our cotinty are making 
suitable preparations for doing justice to the oc- 
casion. With others, we have derived much gra 
tification from witnessing the zeal and enterprise 
which have hitherto so well sustained the interest 
of these exhibitions; and we have regarded the 
continuance of such a spirit, after the novelty of 
the occasion had ceased, as furnishing an honour- 
able comment on the utility of the society, and af- 
fording the most cheering evidence that the ob- 
ject contemplated in its institution, had to some ex- 
tent been realized; the attention of agriculturists is 
aroused to the importance of improvements in their 
department of industry; and a spirit of inquiry, 
enterprise, and laudable competition excited, cal- 
culated to elevate the character of the profession, 
as well as augment the wealth and resources of 
the county. Such, as we fully believe, have been 
some of the benefits which have resulted from this 
association; but they have not been produced with- 


out exertions on the part of individual members. 
Further exertions are requisite to insure a contin- 
uance of these benefits, and keep alive the spirit 
already excited. ‘The interests of these exhibi- 
tions must be sustained—they must be made ex- 
tensive and worthy of the county, or the associa- 
tion itself will be of little advantage. We hope, 
therefore the zeal which has been manifested on 
former anniversaries, will again animate our far- 
mers at the approaching Fair, and that all will cheer- 
fully subject themselves to the little trouble which 
must necessarily be incurred in the contributing 
something to the exhibition. Probably there is 
scarcely an industrious, enterprizing farmer in the 
county, who has not something on his farm worthy 
to be brought forward on such an occasion;— 
some anima! remarkable for its form, strength, beau - 


ty or usefulness—some improved implement of 


husbandry—some rare production of his fields, or 
honourable specimen of the industry of his family 
—let it not be withheld; it will gratify a rational 
curiosity; it may diffuse important information; 
not unlikely be attended with personal advantage 
to the owner, and at any rate will aid in promoting 
4 great object for which the society was estab- 
lished. 

It is much to be desired that the exhibition on the 
third of October next should correspond with the 
resources of the county—this, it cannot be denied, 
has not been the case with former exhibitions, 
though they have been highly creditable. Let every 
one resolve to contribute something, and the thing 
will be accomplished. { Hartford Courant. 





¢»*A valuable and handsome octavo volume, en- 
titled “Hints ror American Husspanpmen,” has 
just been issued by order of the Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. I[t consists 
chiefly of communications, of a practical nature, to 
that society; and its worth is enhanced by some 
very neat and appropriate engravings. We scarce. 
ly need to mentivn, that a considerable and estima- 
ble portion of its contents is from the pen of Joun 
Hare Powe , Esq. of our city; who, we presume, 
has edited the work, and to whom American agri 
culture, in the most comprehensive sense, is so 
largely indebted. His intelligence, zeal and suc- 
cess in the various departments of husbandry, mu-t 
secure for him the regard and gratitude, not only 
of actual farmers, but of all patriotic citizens who 
understand the publick usefulness of agriculiural 
pursuits. The main topics treated of in this vo- 
lume are, Neat Cattle; Sheep; Crops and Manures; 
Substitutes for Hay; Grass Lands; Art of Breed- 
ing; and Root Crops. We have marked a few of 
the papers, for the purpose of copying them here- 
after into our first page, if we should find the op- 
portunity of so doing: they would be interesting to 
all general readers. The whole will, no doubt, be 
ere long in the hands of most of the American 
country gentlemen. Some of the original commu- 
nications are from England; others from different 
States of our Union. [Vat, Gaz. 





Quick Travetiinc.—The Boston Patriot 
states that a passenger who arrived there on Satur- 
day evening in the southern stage, left Baltimore 
the Wednesday evening preceding, having been but 
three days on the passage; ten hours of which he 
passed in Philadelphia and New York, and lodged 
one night in New Brunswick. The distance nearly 
500 miles. 


[A few weeks since the Editor of this paper left 
Philadelphia at 5 a.m and came to Baltimore—a 
distance of 125 miles in 12 hours; wrote (and might 
have gone,) back -by the steam boat at 5 Pp. m. of 
same day, a letter, which reached Philadelphia at 8 
4. M. next day—making 250 miles in twenty-seven 





hours.} 


e IrTeMs FROM LATE Enouisn Papers. 


(From the New York Gazette of Saturday.) 

At a late hour last night we received by the ship 
United States, Captain Wilson, Liverpool papers 
to the 15th, and London to the 14th, inclusive. 

The most important intelligence is the peat or 
Mr. Canwine, which event took place on the 8th of 
August, and is announced in the Liverpool Adver- 
tiser of the 14th. 

Lorp Gopvericn had been fixed upon as the new 
Prime Minister; which appointment would give an 
assurance that the cabinet would not undergo any 
material change. 

Mr. Canning’s funeral was to take place on the 
16th, in Westminster Abbey, and be strictly private 

The London Sun says, that the King’s choice of 
Lord Goderich, as his first minister, has given great 
and general satisfaction. 

Mr. Huskisson is spoken of for the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Canning’s death was known in Paris, b 
Sage communication, ten hours after it too 
place. 




















BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co, 

Tosacco continues in good demand for Maryland, at 
fair prices; many small sales have been made this week 
according to qualities, from $3.75 to 5.50 for common 
and dred. We sold some from St. Mary’s the other 
day at — 45.50. Ohio plenty, and dull sale; Ken- 
tucky also is heavy sale. Maryland is brisk; considera- 
ble shipping off this week. 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.50 a 6.00—common crop, 
3.50 a 4.(0—Do. red, 4.50 a 4.75—good red, 5.00 a 6.00 
—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow, 6.50 a 1(.00—Fine Yellow, 15.00 a 20.00—Vir- 
ginia fine, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, (none)—Ken- 
tucky, fine, 3.50 4 6,00--do. wrapping, 7.00 a 8.00, 

FLovur—superfine, $5.00 a 5.124—city mills, 4.75— 
5usq. 4.25—super white family, 6 00—Corn Meat, per 
ewt. 1.50---Gratn, white wheat, 1.00 a 1.05—best red do. 
-80 a .90—ordinary, .60 @ .80--Corn, .44 a .50—Kysz, 
“40 a .50—Oars, .20 a 25—Beans, 1.25—Peas, .50— 
Crover seed, 3.50 a 4.00—Timorny 3.00—Ban.ey, .70 
@.75—FLAXSEED, .65 a 75—Corron, Virginia, 84 a .104 
—North Carolina, .9 a .10—Louisiana, .114 @ .13—Mis- 
souri, .10 a .11—Woo1, washed, .18 a4 .22—unwashed, 
.16—crossed blood, .22 a 24—half do. .24 a .-6—three- 
quarter do. .28 a .30—full blood, .30 a 35—Fisn, Her- 
rings, 2.50 a 2.75—Shad, 6.00 a 7.00—Mackerel, 3.75 a 
5.00 a 5.50—Bacon, Balt. hams, .9 a .10—middlings, 
-1 @ .i4—hog around, .7—Wuiskey, .26 a 28—Fea- 
thers, 28— Beef, on the hoof, 4.50 @ 5.00—hogs, do. 4.00 
a 4.50—Lambs, .14 a .2—Veal, .°4 a .3—Chickens, per 
doz. 1.25 a 2.00—Butter, 25 @ .314—second, .15 a .20. 
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ZOOLOGY. 


Or rue Srupy oF tHe Animat Kincpom with RE- 
FERENCE TO AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from p. 203.) 

The muscular motions of animals are standing, 
walking. leaping, fying, and swimming. 

In standing it is necessary that the parts of the 
body be so disposed, as that the centre of gravity 
of the whole body fall within the space which they 
oceupy, and that the muscles have sufficient power 
to counteract those movements which might dis- 
place the body from that position. It is obvious 
that the more numerous the limbs, and the more 
equally they are distributed on the inferior side of 
the body, the more securely will the centre of gra 
vity be retained within the space which these feet 
include. 

Walking is defined by Cuvier, to be a motion on 
a fixed surface, in which the centre of gravity is 
alternately moved by one part of the extremities, 
and sustained by the other, the body never being at 
any time completely suspended over the ground. It 
ig produced by the alternate flexion and extension 
of the limbs, aided by the motions of the trunk, ad- 
vancing the position of the centre of gravity, in the 
intended direction. 

In animals with many feet, as the myriapoda, 
walking is performed by so uniform a motiom, that 
the body may be said to glide along the surface. 

In animals with four feet, “each step is exectited 
by two legs only: one belonging to the fore pair, 
and the other to the hind pair; but sometimes they 
are those of the same side, and sometimes those of 
the opposite side.” (Cuvier's Comparative Anatomy, 
lect. vii. a, 1.) The latter is that kind of motion mn 
horses, which grooms term a pace. The right fore 
leg is advanced so as to sustain the body, which i# 
thrown upon it by the left hind foot, and at the came 
time the latter bends in order to its being moved 
forward. -While they are off the ground, the nght 
hind foot begins to extend itself, and the moment 
Yer touch the ground, the left fore foot moves for- 
ard to support the impulse of the right foot, which 
likewise moves forward. ‘The body is thus support- 
ed alternately by two legs placed in a diagonal man- 
ner. When the right fore foot moves, i order to 
sustain the body, pushed forward by the right hind 
foot, the motion is then called an amble. The body, 
being alternately supported by two legs on the same 
side, is obliged to balance itself to the right and 
left, in order to avoid falling; and it is this balanc- 
ing movement which renders the gait so soft and 
agreeable to women and persons in a weak state of 

body. (Cuvier’s Comp. Anat lect. vii.) 

The serpentine motion consists in bringing up the 
tail towards the head, by bending the body into one 
or more curves, then resting upon the tail, and ex- 
tending the body, thus moving forwards, at each 
step, nearly the whole length of the body, or one 
or more of the curves into which it was formed. 
Among the mollusca, and many of the annulose 
animals, the same kind of motion is performed by 
alternate contractions and expansions, laterally and 
longitudinally of the whole body, or of those parts 
which are appropriated to progressive motion. 

4 mode of moving analogous to walking. is per 
formed by animals who have suckers, and is exem- 
plified in the leech, which at every step advances 
nearly the whole length of its body. 

In the action of leaping, the whole body rises from 
the ground; and for a short period is suspended in 
the air. It is produced by the sudden extension of 
the limbs, after they have undergone an unusual de 
gree of flexion. The extent of the leap depends on 
the form and size of the body, the length and 





strength of the limbs. The myriapoda are not ob- 
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served to leap Many of the spiders and insects 
leap with ease, both forwards, backwards and late- 
raliy. In those which are remarkable for this fa- 
culty, the thighs of the hind legs are, in general, of 
uncommon size and strength. Among reptiles, the 
leaping frog is well known, in opposition to the 
crawling toad. Among quadrupeds, those are ob- 
served to leap best, which have the hind legs longer 
and thicker than the fore legs, as the kangaroo and 
the hare. These walk with difficulty, but leap with 
ease 

Serpents are said to leap, by folding their bodies 
into several undulations, which they unbend all at 
once, according as they wish to give more or less 
velocity to their motion. ‘The jumping maggot. 
found in cheese, erects itself upon its anus, then 
forms its body into a circle, bringing its head to the 
tail; and, having contracted every part as much as 
possible, unbends with a sudden — and darts 
forward to a surprising distance. dany crabs and 
podura: bend their tail, or bairs which supply its 
place under their belly, and then suddenly unbend- 
ing, give to the body a considerable degree of pro- 
gressive motion. 

Flying. Flying is the continued suspension and 
progress of the whole body in the air, by the action 
of the wings. In leaping, the body is equally sus 
pended in the air, but the suspension is only mo- 
mentary. In flying, on the contrary, the body re- 
mains in the air, and acquires a progressive motion 
by repeated strokes of the wings on the surrounding 
fluid” The centre of gravity of the bodies of flying 
affimals, is always below the insertion of the wings, 
fo prevent them falling on their backs, but near that 
point on which the body is, dufing flight, as it were 
suspended, ‘The action of flying is performed by 
animals belonging to different classes. Among the 
nammalia, bats display this faculty, by means of 
wings, formed of a thin membrane extending be- 
tween the toes, which are long and spreading, the 
fore and hind legs, and between the hind legs and 
the tail. In birds, the wings, which occupy the 
place of the anterior extremities in the mammalia, 
and are the organs of flight, consist of feathers, 
which are stronger than those on the body, and of 
greater length. Among reptiles, the flying hzard 
may be mentioned, whose membranaceous wings, 
projecting from each side of the body, without be- 
ing connected with the legs, enable it to fly from 
one tree to another in search of food A few fishes 
are likewise capable of Sustaining themselves for a 
short time by means of @heir fins; these are termed 
flying fish. Spiders‘are @ble to move in the air by 
means of their threads. 

Swimming is the same kind of action in water, 
as flying is in air. The organs whichare employed 
for this purpose, resemble the oars of @ boat in 
their mode of action, and in general poss@8s a con- 
siderable extent of surface and freedom @f motion. 
Swimming, however, is not confined to these ani 
mals which are furnished with oars, or@wimmers. 
Many animals move with ease in the water by means 
of repeated undulations of the body, af@erpents, 
eels, and leeches; or by varying the f of the 
body by alternate contractile and expansi¥® move- 
ments, as the medase. 

in these different displays of voluntary motion, the 
muscles are_ouly able to continue in exercise for a 
limited period, during which their impitability di, 
minisbes, and the farther exertion of their Power 
becomes painful. When thus fatigued, animals e 
deavour to place themselves in a condition for rest- 
ing, and fall into that state of temporary lethargy, 
denominated sleep. 

The positions assumed by animals during sleep, are 
exiremely various. In the horse, they even differ ac- 
cording to circurastances. In the field he lies down, 
in the stable he stands. Dogs and cats form their 
bodies into a circle, while birds place their heads 
under their wings. 


The ordinary shape of sleep is likewise exceeding 
ly various in different animals, and in the same ani- 
mal is greatly influenced by habit It in general de- 
pends on circumstances connected with food. It 
is probable, that all animals, however low in the 
scale, have their stated intervals of repose, although 
we are as yet unacquainted either with the position 
which many of them assume, or the periods during 
which they repose. 


Structure of the Nervous System. 


The nervous system, by containing the organs of 
sensation and volition, is that which distinguishes 
animal from vegetable beings. It consists, in the 
vertebral animals, of the brain, the spinal marrow. 
and the nerves, 

The brain, exclusive of its integuments, appears 
in the form of a soft, compressible, slightly viscous 
mass, The spinal marrow originates with the brain, 
and consists of four cords united in one body. ‘The 
nerves, also, originate in the brain or spinal mar 
row. Some of them appear to have a simple ofi- 
gin; but in general, several filaments, from diferent 
parts of the brain or spinal marrow, unite (0 form 
the trunk of a nerve. This trunk again subdivides 
in various ways; but the ramifications do not always 
exhibit a pepertsses decrease of size. It frequent 
ly happens, that the branches of the same or of dif- 
ferent nervez unite and separate repeatedly within a 
small space, forming a kind of net-work, to which 
the name plexus has been applied. Sometimes fila- 
ments puss from one nerve to another; and, at the 
pe there is usually an enlargement of medul- 
ary matter, termed a ganglion. Numerous fila- 
ments, from different nerves, often unite to form a 
ganglion, from which proceed trunks frequently of 
greater magnitude than the filaments which entered. 
Chus nerves, very different in their origin, form 
communications with one another; so that the Whole 
nervous system may be considered as a kind of net- 
work, between the different parts of which an. inti- 
mate connection subsists. In consequence.of this 
arrangement, it is often matter of very. i diffi- 
culty to ascertain the origin of those filaments, 
which anite to constitute the trunk of a nerve. In 
some instances, they appear to arise from the sur- 
face of the brain or spinal marrow; in other cases, 
from the more central parts. 

The brain in the animals withoul vertebra, is desti- 
tute of the protecting bony covering, which forms 
the head and back bone in the vertebral animals. 
I'he brain itself is much more simple in its structure, 
Independent of very remarkable differences in the 
structure of the nervous system in the different 
genera of invertebral animals, there may still be 
perceived two models, according to which, the or- 
gans belonging to it are arranged. In the first, the 
brain is situated upon the esophagus. It presents 
different forms, according to the species. It appears 
more like a ganglion, than the brain of the verte- 
bral animals, It sends off several nerves to the 
mouth, eyes, and feelers One ow each side passes 
round the esophagus; these uniting below, form a 
ganglion; in some cases, larger than what is consi- 
dered the true brain. From this ganglion, nerves ‘ 
are likewise sent off to different parts of the body. 
The animals in which this nervous system prevails, 













Belong to the great division termed mollusca. In 

é second, the brain is situated as in the mollusca, 
sends out nerves to the surrounding parts, and like- 

ise one nerve on each side, which, by their union, 
a ganglion, from which other nerves issue. 
is ganglion produces likewise a nervous cord, 
which proceeds towards the extremity of the body, 
forming throughout its Jength ganglia, from which 
small nerves proceed; this cord, at its commence- 
ment, is, in some cases, double for a short distance. 
It has been compared tothe medulla obl ongats, and 
s)inal marrow of the vertebra! anima!,. This kind 





of nervous system is peculiar to the annulose ani- 
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mals. There are usually ganglia on the nervous 
cord, corresponding with the number of rings of 
which the body consists. 

The functions of the brain and nervous system; the 
organs of perception, as of touch, of heat, of light, 
of hearing, of smell, and of taste; and also the fa- 
culties of the mind, we pass over as belonging 
chiefly to the anatomy and physiology of the buman 
frame, and therefore less immediately connected 
with the animals used in agriculture. The reader 
will find these subjects ably treated by Dr. Fleming. 

{Loudon’s Ene. of Agric. 


(To be continued.) 





ON WHEAT TURNING TO CHEAT—ON 
RARE RIPE WHEAT, &c. 
Mar. Sinner, South Carolina, August 26, 1827. 

Sir,—Having seen in your paper, No. 15, some 
remarks by a farmer of Frederick county, Va. rela- 
tive to cheat in wheat; and giving his opinion that 
wheat does not turn to cheat, 1 have — pro- 
per to offer you an experimental fact, and if you 
thinlyit merits a place in your useful paper, you can 

ive it one. In the year 1823, my crop of wheat 

ad in it a considerable quantity of cheat, which I 
was at a loss to account for, as I had seen none the 

receding year; but in order to clear my wheat 
rom cheat entirely, as I thought, I seleeted from the 
best part of my crop some of the best bundles, and 
carefully separated all the cheat from the wheat be- 
fore it was threshed; this work was not entrusted 
to servants or to any other person but myself, I was, 
therefore, perfectly satisfied that no cheat was left 
with the wheat; this wheat was seeded separate 
from any other; but when it became of such size as 
to distinguish it from the cheat, and from that time 
until it matured, I could not perceive any difference 
im the quantity of cheat, there appeared to be as 
much with that produced from the seed I had been 
so careful to separate the cheat from, as in that 
from other seed; I am, therefore, of opinion, that 
from une cause unknown, wheat does turn to 
cheat. 

I will here take the liberty to say a word in con- 
firmation of Mr. Robert H. Goldsborough’s remarks, 
in No. 18, on the Hessian fly and rare ripe wheat, 
from his description of this wheat, | have no doubt 
but it is the same kid that is known here by the 
name of white May, or little white wheat, taking 
the former name from the circumstance of its ripen- 
ing frequently in this climate in the month of May, 
Mr. Goldsborough’s description of the rare ripe 
wheat answers, in every particular,to that of the 
white May wheat of this country, except that the 
May wheat is sometimes, though seldom, injured by 
rust, and this difference, perhaps, may be owing toa 
difference in climate: I have tried this wheat three 
 acoy in Succession, during which time it has never 

een injured by the fly, whilst other wheat immedi- 
ately along side of it, has been very much injured. 
Your obt. servt. . 
A. P. 





AUSTRIAN SYSTEM. 
Mr. Sgiwner, South Carolina, Sept. 5, 1827. 

I know you do not wish to enter into the fields of 
controversy, but I hope you will insert this with® 
view to its obtaining an insight into the praeti 
and experience of true national policy. Maree) 
Serres, in his Austrian work, expressly declares 
the Emperor Joseph the 2d, commenced a 
1782, a prohibitory and bounty system as to ma 
factures, which according to M. du Marcel du Ser- 
res had succeeded, and was flourishing in 1809. M. 
List, a German gentleman of taleats, is, | see, wri 
ting letters to Mr. Ingersol of Philadelphia, which 
have found their way into the National Gazette, on 
the subject of the true principles of political econo 
my. I agree with him; but as like yourself, I prefer 





practice to theory, and am apprehensive M. List 
can state fully the —_ (in effect) of Austria (the 
subject of Joseph the 2d’s experiments) and all its 
results, | do hope he will give us a display of them; 
as well as of all those self-dependent governments 
in the same quarter, Bavaria, &c. &c. Judging 
from Du Serres, I should suppose the dominions of 
Austria to be the most self-dependent civilized coun- 
try, except France, in the world. Hence, I ae 
abandoning the disputes of Smith and Say, 
List will tell us how “‘the Austrian system” resem- 
bles the “American system,” of which he has be- 
come the advocate. 
AmPuHIcoN. 





(Selected by David ap Owen, for the American Farmer.) 
(Continued from page 179.) 
To Destroy tHe TuistLe. 

“It is frequently cut close above the ground, by 
means of a very simple instrument called a weed- 
hook; but it is done more effectually by means of a 
pair of forceps or nippers with two long handles, by 
which the whole or a part of the roots are pulled up, 
and the plants destroyed or much weakened.” 

[ Sinclair. 
Docks. 


“Docks should be pulled up by hand, after heavy 
rains, when the soil is soft enough to allow their long 
tap roots to be easily pulled without becohigg, soe 
before the seeds approach ripeness.” [Ina 

“WEEDS INCLUDE 

‘*All plants that grow naturally among a crop that 
has been sown, or in other words, all those which 
are enemies to thé Crop cultivated may be regarded 
as weeds.” Tia 

WEEDING ENFORCED By Law. 

‘The importance of weeding, i8such, both to the 
individual] and to the public, that it ought to be en- 
forced by law. At any rate, a regulation of police 
for fining those who harbour weeds, the seeds © 
which may be blown into their neighbour’s ground, 
can have no injustice in principle.” [ Ibid. 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT 

“The improvement of agriculture is ever a mat- 
ter of the greatest consequence, as well to each par- 
ticular coantry, as to mankind in general. _ It is pe- 
culiarly important to us, as a commercial nation; the 
support of our trade d ding on our manufac- 
tures; those manufactureg on the rate of labour, and 
the rate of labour, in a at degree, on the price 
of the necessaries of li [Dossie. 


Sat anp ALconOL. 

“Salt and Aleohol appear to owe their property 
of pres@fving animal and vegetable substances to 
their aiecton for water, by which they prevent 
its decomposing action, and likewise to their exclu- 
ding air. The use of ice in preserving animal sub- 
stances # owing to its keeping their temperature 
low.” _ Davy. 

HEEP IN ExGianp anp Wa ss. 

Be number of sheep in England and Wales, 
according to the evidence given on passing the last 
(1800) wool bill, exceed 40 millions; of which, in- 
cluding three millions of lambs, about fifteen mil- 


»j lions are killed annually. The yearly clip of wool 


is mh, #44,000,000 pounds, which (at the price of 
10d. Per poun@) sells at six millions sterling. About 


600 sheep and lambs die of the rot or otherwise 


carrion.” [Agricultural Magazine. 


Apams’ APPLE. 

‘Adams’ apple is the fruit of the Citrus Decuma- 
nus, Linn.—and in the opinion of the Jews, the same 
fruit which was eaten by our first parents, in 
transgression of the civine command; for which 
reason they consume large quantities of it during 
the feast of the tabernacles.” [ Dbid. 


‘| and even months.” [Tbid. 





METHOD oF PRESERVING CREAM. 


“Take 12 ounces of white sugar, and dissolve it in 
water, overa moderate fire. After the sugar is dis- 
solved, boil it for about two minutes in an earthen 
vessel; after which, add immediately 12 ounces of 
fresh cream, and mix the whole uniformly over the 
fire; then suffer it to cool; pour it into a quart bot- 
tle and cork it carefully—keep it in a cool place, 
and it will continue fit for use for several weeks, 


AGricuLTureE anp Rurat Economy. 


“Unless for the improvement of agriculture and 
rural economy, several of the most useful and inter- 
esting branches of physical science, such as chem- 
istry, botany, mineralogy, zoology, would scarcely 
deserve to be cultivated.” [ew Farmer’s Calendar. 


WHEN anv wuere was Beer rizst Baewen? 

“It was first brewed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, before the Grecian conquest of Egypt. It 
was, therefore, natural for them to contrive to ex- 
tract from their grain, since they had no vines, a 
fermentable, exhiltrating and intoxicating liquor—a 
substitute for wine.” [ Phillips. 

Drituine. 

“It gratified us much to find Tull so honorably 
mentioned as the father of that practice (drilling.) 
Though we have perused Tull’s work as often as it 
merits, we were not aware that he laboured under 

y pecuniary difficulties; and it is with regret we 
fina that we must add his name to the illustrious ca- 
talogue of those who have benefitted an ungrateful 
wel to their own detriment. Our own opinion of 
dell] husbandry would have been recited in few 
words. That considered simply as planting corn in 
lines, it is frivolous. With the assistance of hand 
hoeing, something better; but on the original ‘Tul- 
lian plan, with the full benefit of horse hoeing, the 
most important discovery since the time of Ceres and 
Triptolemus.” 

[Review of the New Farmer’s Calendar. 
pn __ 
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OPIUM. 


[To make remarks upon the tardiness and diffi- 
culty with which aquedhaditn are brought to turn 
their atteation and their labour to new objects of 
cultivation, would be to repeat what has been a 
thousand times observed. In explanation of the 
difficulty, it may be said there are not many far- 
mers wealthy enough to make experiments of doubt- 
ful issue; and those who can afford it, are not al- 
ways men of the most enterprise and publick spirit. 
The mass of cultivators are. living from hand to 
meuth, and [eel themselves obliged to apply all their 
means to the production of some known staple, by 
means familiar to them, and from which they hope 
to derive a certain, if a bare present subsistence 
for their families. “Sufficient for the day,” think 
they, “is the evil thereof.” Hence it is, that some 
of the labour and time given to the unprofitable 
culture of grain, tobacco, cotton, &c. is not employ- 
ed in the production of wine and silk, opium, woad, 
&ec. &c., all admirably adapted to our soil and cli- 
mate, and some of them to the actual circumstances 
of our population. 

The facility of rearing the poppy abundantly is 
well known, and the practicability of extracting 
opium from it with great profit to the cultivator, 
has been frequently set forth in the American Far- 
mer, with practical hints by Mr. Law, who, in the 
East Indies, became familiar with the subject. It 
must be expected that perplexing difficulties will be 
experienced in the beginning; but in this, as in all 
things else, “practice soon makes perfect.” 

There is nothing at which we should so much re- 
joice as in being, however humbly, instrumental in 
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turning the industry of our agricultural friends into 
some channel that would enable them to rid them- 
selves of debt, to live in the enjoyment of solid 
comfort, and to educate their children and put them 
in the way of gaining a good name and doing ser- 
vice to their country. Let us exhort them to prac- 
tice, under all circumstances, economy and forti- 
tude: and to cast about for new articles of cultiva- 
tion. Of our immensely extended country, let us 
ask—in what sort of soil is it deficient? What cli 
mate does it not embrace? Are we deficient in 
skill? in enterprise? or in perseverance? On the 
method of procuring American opium, and its effi- 
cacy, we find in the. Philadelphia Medical Museum, 
vol. ii. p. 428, the remarks at the close of this arti. 
cle, in a letter to Dr. John Redman Coxe from Dr. 
Tobias Watkins—dated Havre de Grace, 16th De- 
cember, 1805.) 

OssexvaTions aND Exprerm™ents on Opium, 
By George W. Carpenter, of Philadelphia. 
ium—its varieties and appearance in commerce, 

&c. his important article, from ifa extensive use 
fulness in modifying and alleviating the most afflict 
ing and painful diseases incident to human nature, 
merits, perhaps, the most conspicuous place in the 
materia medica; and yet, from the frequent abuse 
by injudicious administration, and more particularly 
roper pharmaceutical preparations, pro- 
ny injuries and distressing consequences. 
efore an important inquiry to discoger e 
causes of these inconveniences. For this end, 
have made a series of experiments, and am 
to submit the result, in the following observations. 
Before, however, immediately entering upon the 
harmeceutical preparations, it may not. perhaps, 
improper to offer a very concise view of the na 
tural history and physical characters of this article, 
as it occurs at the present day in our commerce. 

Opium is the product of the Papaver Somniferumy 
and is the inspissated juice of the capsules of that 
plant. It has been improperly termed a gum, by 
many authors, and the error prevails to the present 
day. It is a native of the southern parts of Asia; 
it may, however, be raised in our gardens, and is 
now cultivated in England on an imposing scale, 
and increasing for several years. It possesses the 
same properties as the Turkey or East India opi- 
um, and is more pure, containing a larger propor- 
tion of soluble matter. The Turkey opium has 
hitherto possessed the best reputation and has been 
considered superior to any other. Dr Thomson* 
informs us, that he obtained nearly three times more 
morphia from the Turkey opium, than was yielded 
by the same quantity of East India. I have treat- 
ed equal quantities of Turkey and English opium 
by the same process, and obtained twenty per cent. 
more morphia from the latter than the former; this 
would sanction a superiority in favour of the Eng- 
lish, which I believe it possesses, and which I think 
is to be attributed to the careful manner in which it 
is prepared. 

he following are the prominent characters of 
the several varieties of opium, by which they may 
be easily distinguished. 

Turkey opium is of a reddish brown colour, pos- 
sessing a strong narcotic odour, of a solid and com 
pact consistence, when dry, has a shining and uni 
form fracture of a dark brown colour, producing a 
reddish brown powder. The best kind is generally 
in flat pieces. 

East India opium is of thin consistence, some- 
times almost like that of honey; when dry it is more 
friable, its colour nearly black, and possesses less 
bitter and a more nauscous taste than the Turkey. 
It has a strong empyreumatic odour, aod noi the 
narcotic heavy odour so sensible in the Turkey. It 
ts considerably cheaper but much inferior in strength 


Se 





* London Dispensatory. 





to the latter; and according to Dr. Thomson, con- 
tains but ove third the quantity of morphia, and a 
larger proportion of narcotine, which renders it a 
far less desirable article. Dr. Coxe, in his valuable 
American Dispensatory, remarks, that one-eighth 
the cakes is allowed for the enormous quantity of 
leaves with which they are enveloped This opium 
is little used in this country, and is seldom, if ever, 
to be found in the shops of our druggists. 

English opium is generally in smaller cakes, fre- 
quently thin and flat, of a more permanent consis- 
tence, of a clear, smooth fracture, and is in a great 
measure destitute of leaves, stalks, and other impu- 
rities, which generally accompany the preceding 
varieties. It has the general character of being su- 
perior in quality to the Turkey opium, which che- 
mical analysis* has determined. The quality of 
opium differs materially; even that from the same 
country, climate and soil. This arises, no doubt, in 
many instances, from the manner in which it is pre- 
pared and cultivated. It is frequently found in our 
market mixed with leaves, stalks, seeds, &c. and 
from the great proportion of these admixtures in 
some opium, it would lead to the conjecture that 
the leaves were worked in when the opium was in a 
very soft and recent state, for the purpose of in- 
creasing its weight and the degree of its consistence. 
I have seen opium whose external characters pos- 
sessed all the features of superior quality, and when 
broken, exposed a large proportion of the leaves 
and capsules of the poppy; which, although it does 
net alter the particular effects, must diminish the 
attivity of the opium in direct proportion to the 
quantity and weight of these extraneous and insolu- 
ble matters, and | have ascertained, by careful ex- 
periments, that the quantity of soluble or extrac 
tive matter ty the same menstrua and process, 
yielded by different parcels of opium, varied from 
four and a half to five and six drachms in the ounce. 

The consumption of opium is almost incredible. 
In the year 1800, 46,808 pounds were consumed in 
Europe, and the quantity has been increased large- 
ly every year since. In 1809, the revenue which 
the Bengal government derived from the sale of 
opium, was 1594,978; and the exports of opium 
from Calcutta to China alone in 1811-12, amount- 
ed to 4,542,968 sicca rupees—l.567,871.+ ‘The sup- 
ply of Caicutta for 1827, is rated as follows: 

Bengal, . ‘ ; é 6,570 chests. 


Mahia, ‘ é é 4,000 
Do smuggled, 1,500 ; 
Turkey, . : 4 1,000 





13,700 chests. 

The supply for 1826 was 10,300 chests—making 
an increase of 3,400 chests in the last year. 

The speculating spirit in this article af Calcutta 
is at present said to be in a depressed state, which 
is attributed to the large supply, but is perhaps pro- 
duced still more by the scarcity of the circulating 
medium. 

Although opium is prohibited by the Cliinese go- 
vernment, yet about 2,000 chests are annially im- 
ported into Canton, the average sale price being 
about 1200 dollars per chest; making the amount 
annually expended by Canton for this drug, the 
enormous sum of $2,400,000. About 40,000 pounds 
are annually imported into London. 

In the provinces of Bahar and Benares, among 
the most productive of the East Indies, the co 










*It is to chemistry that we are indebted for many im- 
portant facts in relation to opium, and for the know- 
ledge of the nature of morphia, and narcotine, the two 
active principles of opium; thus discivsing a very sin- 
gular fact, that principies of a directly opposite nature 
exist in the same substance, and exercisé individually 
their particular effects on the constitution. This en- 
tirely subverts several hypotheses which had been fram- 
ed to account for the mudus »perandi of this medicine. 

+ Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 





mon product of opium is 24 pounds to an acre, be- 
sides which the cultivator reaps about forty pounds 
of seeds. The preparation of the raw opium is un- 
der the immediate superintendance of the company’s 
agent, who adopts the following method to prepare 
it. It consists in evaporating, by exposure to the 
sun, the watery particles, which are replaced by oil 
of poppy seeds to prevent the drying of the resin. 
The opium is then formed into cakes, and covered 
with the petals of the poppy, and when sufficiently 
dried, it is packed in chests with the fragments of 
the capsules, from which the poppy seeds have been 
threshed out. It is said opium is sometimes vitiat- 
ed with an extract from the leaves and stalks of the 
poppy, and with the gum of the mimosa. 

he cultivation of opium in England, if pursued 
extensively, will influence the price of the article in 
our market.* It has lately been cultivated more 
successfully by a Mr. Young, than any other person 
who has yet attempted its culture in Great Britain, 
and from which more flattering expectations are 
entertained of its success. Dr. Coxe, however, in 
his standard work, the American Dispensatory, ob- 
serves, it is apprehended that the climate of Great 
Britain will be an insuperable obstacle to its be- 
coming a profitable branch of agriculture. It has 
been obtained in the United States, where this ob- 
jection will not prevail. I-think the southern states, 
particularly the Carolinas and Georgia, are admira- 
bly adapted, from climate, soil, &c. for the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy; and this plant, if properly ma- 
naged, would no doubt become a source of consi- 
derable profit to the cultivator, if not an immense 
revenue to the states, and a most important addition 
to the productions of our country. 

The opium raised in England, has been used for 
several years by physicians and surgeons, who pro- 
nounce it superior to the best Turkey and East In- 
pia opium. One thing is very certain; it is prepar- 
ed with more care and attention, and is more free 
from leaves and other impurities. ‘The fracture of 
English opium, when dry, is as smooth and uniform 
as that of liquorice hat I have seen has been 
put up in small flat cakes, and is of a good consis- 
tence. Opium is frequently put up in a soft state, 
and packed with a large proportion of leaves, to 
»wrevent the Jumps from adhering together; these 
feeeen. adhering to the sides, are gradually taken 
into the body of the opium, which, with those pre- 
viously incorporated with it, constitute the impuri- 
ties already described. 

[Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts. 


Wuire Porey.| Papaver somniferum of Linnzus. 
As this plant has found a place in almost every 
garden for the beauty of its flower, it will be need- 
less to give any description, or make any remarks 





* Messrs. Cowley & Stains, of Wainslow, in the sea- 
son of 1822, raised 143 lbs. of excellent opium from 11 
acres and 5 poles of land, for which they received a 
premium from the society instituted at London for the 
encouragement of arts, manufactures and commerce. 
A medal has been given by the society to J. W Jeston, 
Esq., surgeon, for an improvement in collecting the 
juice of the poppy, which consists in collecting it im- 
mediately after it exudes from the capsules instead of 
allowing it to be inspissated on the capsule. The cap- 

ule is searified with a sharp instrument guaged to a 
proper depth, when the juice is scraped off with a kind 


M4 of funnel form scoop, fixed into the mouth of a vial; 


hen one vial is filled, the scoop is removed to another, 
and the juice is evaporated in shallow pans; some va- 
rieties are much more productive than others. (See 
‘Transactions of the Society of Manufactures and Com- 
merce, vol. 41.) 

Mr. Ball, in 1796, received a premium from the So- 
ciety for the encouragement of Arts for a specimen of 
British opium little inferior to oriental. (Transactions 
of the Society of Arts, vol. 14, 260, 270.) 

t There appears w me to be no difference in the juice 
of several other species of the poppy. 
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on its cultivation; I shall therefore ouly relate the 
method which I took to procure the juice, and some 
experiments on its strength and virtue. A day or 
two after the flowers had fully blown, with a sharp 
knife I made from three to five incisions, longitudi 
nally on the capsules or heads of the plant, at sun- 
rise, taking care not to make the incision so deep as 
to wound the seed. The juice would continue to 
exude from these incisions until sun-set, when it 
was carefully collected on a clean glass and expos- 
ed to the next day’s sun, by which time it would 
become sufficiently inspissated to form pills. In taste 
and smell it exactly resembles the common Turkey 
epium, but the colour is considerably darker. ° 

In a violent fit of the colic, in which I suffered 
the most excruciating pain, I took one grain of the 
juice, (my usual dose of opium,) which produced 
no effect; in twenty minutes I repeated the same 
dose, and in less than fifleen minutes afterwards the 
pain was entirely destroyed, and I felt somewhat 
drowsy and stupid; my pulse, during this time, suf 
fered no variation; but | continued to experience 
the effect of the opium for three hours; having no 
return of pain during all that time. As this prov- 
ed to me that the poppy juice might be given, at 
Jeast without any bad consequences, I felt no hesita- 
tion in trying it the next opportunity, which oc- 
curred a few days after, in a case of obstinate and 
troublesome diarrhea in an adult After the ope- 
ration of a dose ol. ricin. I directed the patient to 
take one grain of the poppy juice every two hours, 
until the frequency ol bis motions should be abated: 
after the third dose, my patient fell into a profound 
sleep, which lasted uninterrupted, for five or six 
hours; when he awoke and continued perfectly free 
from his complaint. In a third case of violent tooth 
ache, one grain placed in the decayed tooth, pro- 
cured relict in ten minutes. For six months past 
I have occasionally used it in those cases where 
opium was necessary, with precisely the same ef 
fects; the only difference I have experienced is, that 
the Turkey opium is about one-sixth stranger. Com- 
mon rum extracts the whole virtue of the juice, 
leaving scarcely any residuum. 

[Coxe’s Medical Museum. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
PEAR TREES. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, } 
Mr. Fessenden, September 6, 1827. 

Having recently seen numerous publications on 
the subject of what is termed a “disease of the 
pear tree,” | beg Jeave to refer you for a notice on 
that subject, to the treatise, page 123, attached to 
the 23d edition of my catalogue, published in 1825, 
where you will find the following remarks: 

«This tree (pear) is, however, subject to one ma- 
lady peculiar to itself, commonly called the fire 
blight or brulere, which attacks trees in the most 
flourishing state, generally commencing at the top 
er extremity of the branches and extending down- 
wards, This is caused by a single stroke of the 
sun, which extracts the sap from the uppermost 
branches of the tree, or from such as are most ex- 
posed to its influence, with more rapidity than it 
can be replaced, or from powerful rays of the sun, 
heating the bark to such a degree, as to arrest or 
nullify the progress of the sap.” 

This opinion, then expressed, I do not give as 
being altogether original with myself, for several 
gentlemen with whom! have long been in inte™ 
course, seemed to coincide in this opinion. I have 
now further to state that | have remarked that it 
is generally those varieties which are most thrifty 
in their growths that are most frequently attacked; 
and even that those branches, which have made 
the most vigorous shoots on any particular tree 
are first subject to its effects. ‘These circumstances 
would seem to add greater strength to the be- 





fore mentioned theory as to its cause,—as it is the 
most vigorous shoots which contain the greatest 
abundance of sap, and which thus present a greater 
portion of liquid to be operated on by the solar 
rays. 

It has also been noticed that these attacks are 
by far the most freque:t during seasons of exces- 
sive rains, which by saturating the earth, cause a 
superabundance of sap to arise in the tree, and 
thereby produce an exuberance of growth in the 
branches. It seems singular, however, that while 
the trees in so many parts of the country are la- 
bouring under these attacks of blight, that in this 
vicinity we should have so few affected by it, for 
in five years, numerous as is my collection, I have 
not had above two trees attacked by it. I must 
mention one other circumstance, which may aid 
others in their observations, which is, that the pear 
called here, early green chisel, and in France the 
citron and carmes or madeleine, is here more sub- 
ject to its attacks than any other, which I can only 
account for from the reasons before deduced, viz. 
its extremely vigorous growth dnd superfluous quan- 
tity of sap. 

In my treatise of 1825 before referred to are 
these further remarks—‘It is, therefore, recom- 
mended to plant trees in pear orchards much 
closer than in those of the apple. The only reme- 
dy against these attacks is to immediately saw off 
the branches one or two feet below where the blight 
extends, in which case they generally revive,”—I 
will only add that one of the finest pear trees I have, 
is one that was many years attacked in this way, 
and with regard to which | pursued the above men- 
tioned course. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 





TRANSPLANTING—-ORANGE BOX. 

Mr. SKINNER, Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1827 

I herewith enclose you a description of a new 
transplanting instrument for removing Plants in 
flower, (copied from the Gardener’s Magazine,) 
knowing it to be very desirable to remove plants 
without injury, I thought it most likely, that through 
your valuable paper, it would be more generaily 
known; and if you think so, you will please insert it. 


Instrument for removing Plants in flower, 











When the instrument is put together, it forms a 
cylinder, as (a,) and when separated, it consists of 
two parts, (b,) which are joined together something 
on the principle of a common door hinge. In using 
this instrument, it is best to have two of ,them: one 
to take out the earth at the spot where you wish to 
insert the plant, and one to remove the flower with 
its ball of earth. The instrument may be made of 
any size. Mine is six inches long and six inches in 
diameter. In using it, itis so placed that the plant or 





flower is in the centre. I then press the apparatus 
into the soil, and find no difficulty in drawing the 
plant up with the soil, not more disturbed than if 
it had originally been planted in the instrument. 


Orange Box. 








I also send a model of an orange box. A 
vantage which these boxes have over the tub, or 
box, is, that you can with so little trouble take them 
to pieces, and examine the roots of the trees; re- 
move old, and replace fresh mould; prune the roots, 
and see whether they are in a proper state as re- 
gards moisture, &c. The last particular I think 
very material to their health. ‘The sides folding 
down, you can, as often as you may judge necessa- 
wh paint or pitch the inside of the boxes; which 

ill, if properly attended to, make them last; if 
made of good wood, for twenty years. Another ad- 
vantage they have over the common tub is, that you 
can take the trees out of one box and place them 
in another without breaking them to pieces; which 
you cannot do with the others, as they are made of 
strong framed posts, so joined together that it is 
impossible to take out your trees In taking this 
box to pieces, you have only to pull up the two iron 
bars, and gently pull out two of the sides, (a,) the 
remaining sides lift up. I generally fill up all the 
bottom of the boxes with broken bricks or tiles, 
for draining, so as to be level with the top of the 
bottom bar. 

Yours, with respect, R. W. 
———— — 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


At this moment, when the season is at band for 
receiving subscriptions to the stock of the Chesa- 
peake and Obio Canal Company, we are pleased at 
being able to lay before our readers, a series of pa- 
pers relative to that great object, so full of interest 
and information as we think our readers will find the 
essays of “Franklin,” to be, the first of which we 
publish to day. We hear that the people in the in- 
terior of the states interested in the canal, begin to 
rouse themselves, and that it is probable, when they 
become possessed of the information which the pub- 
lication of these essays will furnish, that large indi- 
vidual subscriptions will be made. ‘The subscrip- 
tions of the corporations of Washington city, Alex- 
andria, and Georgetown, will together be of them- 
selves to a sufficient amount to authorize the orga- 
nization ofthe company. But every share subscrib- 
ed by individuals, beyond that amount, will have 
the effect to expedite and give strength to the un- 
dertaking. In this city, we already learn, there will! 
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be a considerable amount of individual subscription. 
Let the feeling evinced by this city on the subject, 
inspire confidence and zeal in others. {[f any yet 
doubt of the success or protitableness of such invest- 
ment of their money, let them peruse the letters of 
“Franklin” with the attention which they deserve, 
and all doubt will be dispelled by conviction. it is 
not possible to resist the combined force of the facts 
and the arguments whieh he has brought together. 
[ Nut. Int. 





In consequence of the exgagements which have 
devolved upon Pritie E. Tuomas, Esq. as Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Compa- 
ny, he has resigned the situation of President of the 
Mechanics’ Bank of Baltimore, and Geo. Brown, 
Esq. was on Saturday elected President of that in- 
stitution. 

















LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





ROMAN WOMEN. 


The following picture of the Roman women dur- 
ing the days of the republic, extracted from a late 
work entitled, “Travels of Polycletes, in letters from 
Rome, A. U. C. 668-672, abridged from the original 
work of the Baron de Theis,” exhibits some amusing 
traijsy and may suggest some useful hints. 

Kina of the first rank is unwilling to appear in 
public unless her dress be every where adorned with 
pearls, gold, and precious stones. ‘The head-dress 
is the most important part of her attire, and that 
which requires the greatest attention. Her hair is 
washed witb prepared waters, which gives it addi 
tional lustre; she perfumes it with precious essences, 
incloses it in a gold net, or. turning it up gracefully, 
confines it with bands of purple, chains of curious 
workmanship, or merely with a gold pin. Some 
times, in order to please her husband, by reminding 
him of his favourite pursuit, she gives to her head. 
dress the form of a heimet. If time have diminisi- 
ed her charms, she carefully repairs the injury by 
means of false hair and artificial teeth; in short, she 
adds to natural beauties, corrects impertections; 
and supplies whatever is deficient; while the desire 
for pleasure atones for the means eniployed, Next 
to her head dress, she bestows most attention on the 
attire of her feet, which resembles that of the men, 
but is more light and elegant. ‘The foot is confined 
in a small shoe, generally white, but sometimes pur 
ple; it is slightly turned up at the poi: t, and embroid- 
ered with pearls or gold spangles. Her robe, call 
ed stola, is of fine wool, dyed purple, with a wide 
fringe at the bottom, which is usually of gold and 
reaches to the feet. Under this she wears a tunic like 
that of the men, but longer, and with sleeves duwn 
to the wrists. When she leaves the house, she puts 
over her other garments a very wide robe, called 
palla or peplus, from its resemblance to a veil. 

But how could I ever venture to undertake a des- 
cription of the necklaces, ear rings, patches, cosme- 
tics, bracelets, rings and many other useless orna- 
ments, the very names of which | am unable to re- 
collect? How could I define correctly their curling- 
irons, pincers, mirrors of steel or polished brass, &c. 
The Romans have a very happy term in their lan- 
guage for this multiplicity of objects, mundus. mu- 
liebris, a woman’s world. On their side, the women 
return jest for jest, saying that a woman without 
pearls, is like a consul without lictors; and when 
their husbands reproach them with their immode- 
rate love of ornament, they reply, that it is an act 
of religion to sacrifice to the Graces. 

The toilet of the female citizens of lower rank is 
more simple; tt is composed of the tunic common to 
both sexes, and of a sort of toga longer than that of 
the men, which is confined beneath the bosom by a 
wide girdle It is close at the iop, and envelopes 
the whole body; the right arm is at liberty, and the 





leit, holding up the bottom of « robe, disposes it in 
a gracelul waving fold called sinus) Women of all 
ranks. when in mourning, wear neither gold nor pur- 
ple; they then cover themselves with a very full 
black robe, called ricintum; and on the day of the 
funeral. they wear several, one above another, which 
they throw successively on the funeral pile of their 
Lusbands or fathers. ‘This custom is very ancient; 
it is mentioned in the law of the twelve tables, 
where the number of robes that may be burned on 
these occasions is restricted to three. 

But, leaving descriptions merely calculated to 
gratify idle curiosity, | will now describe to you 


the Roman ladies in the interior of their families; } 


whee enjoying that true respect which they seek‘ 
for in vain elsewhere, they appear with the greatest 

dignity. On the day when the husband brings home 

his bride, he gives up to her publicly all the keys of 
the house, except that of the cellar, for women are 

expressly forbidden to drink wine. An ancient Ro- 

man, named Egnatius Metellus, who caught his 

wife drinking out of the great vases in which wine 

is kept, killed her on the spot; and, when brought 

to tral for the murder, he was acquitted by the 

laws of Romulus. It is not surprising that intoxica- 

tion ina woman appeared a capital crime to the first 

Roman legislator; but what would he have said had 

he seen our frantic Menades insult the gods, whom 

they affect to honour, and indulge shamelessly in 

the most disgraceful excesses? Rome is culpable 

for her rigour, Greece still more so for her laxity. 

To keep up also that self respect, which it is the 
duty of wemen to maintain, they are not allowed to 
eat in public with the men, because it is the custom 
here to lie on couches during the repasts. ‘These 
restrictions are severe; the laws are no less so; they 
treat women with a rigour which seems at variance 
with their real situation. A Roman woman depends 
entirely on her husband; he alone has all the autho- 
rity; disposes of the property of both; appoints tu- 
tors for his children; Socktes at his pleasure the fate 
of his sons and daughters, and leaves his property 
by will to whosoever he pleases, which power is not 
possessed by his wife. lead, for many centuries, 
the husband might break his nuptial bond at plea- 
sure; whilst, on no pretence whatever might the wo 
man separate herself from him. 

‘These laws, established by force, and subscribed 
to by weakness, are softened by distinctions no less 
honourable than flattering. All immodest discourse 
is forbidden in the presence of a woman. When 
she has three children, the republic assigns her a 
maintenance; her name is inseribed in the public re- 
gisters, and after her death, she is taken to the place 
of sepulchre arrayed in magnificent garments, and 
an orator pronounces her funeral oration before the 
assembled multitude. Every man who meets a wo- 
man in public, yields to her the place of honour, 
the chief magistrates, even when in the exercise of 
their functions, never omit this mark of respect; 
nor have their lictors ever dared to lay hands upon 
a female citizen. If she be in a car with her hus- 
band, he shares her privileges, and cannot be re- 
quired to alight even before the great dignitaries of 
the state. _ Women are never called on to give evi- 
dence in cases of murder, or of any capital crime. 
But it is in the institution of the order of the ves- 
tals, that the piety of the Romans towards the gods, 
and their respect for the female sex, are most ap- 
parent. The worship of fire was known in Italy 
long before the foundation of Rome. Kneas is said 
to have brought it from the East, where it had ex- 
isted from all antiquity; and he established it in La- 
tium as the jens of the goddess Vesta. ‘The 
mother of Romulus was consecrated to this service; 
but it was not til] the time of Numa that it received 
that high solemnity which now distinguishes it.— 
This prince, at first, appointed only four priestesses 
of Vesta; Servius Tullius added two more, and the 





number was then finally restricted to six. They 


have the care of the sacred fire, a symbol of life, 
and which at Rome is considered also an emblem 
of the duration of the state. They alone have the 
right to approach it, and keep it alive; and if, thro’ 
a guilty negligence, they suffer it to be extinguish- 
ed, they incur a very severe punishment. Such an 
event plunges Rome into consternation, it is regard- 
ed as a presage of the greatest misfortunes, neither 
prayers nor sacrifices are spared to appease the of- 
fended deities; and the sacred flame is only rekind- 
led by a mirror of brass of curious workmanship, 
which extracts from the rays of the sun a fire more 
pure than that which supplies the wants of men. 





MATRIMONIAL DIFFICULTIES. 
(To the Editor of the Liverpool Commercial Chronicle.) 

Sir,—I am troubled with a sporting wife, who 
when she fancies, or to accommodate her chosen 
friends, will, without mentioning it to me, start off 
for Runcorn for a few days, come back with as lit- 
tle ceremony as if she bad returned only from mar- 
ket: in course of a few days afterwards, she makes 
one of a party for Chester, where she now is; she 
will go to the circus, play, &c., come home at 12 
o’clock, and then, according to humour only, inform 
me where she had been. 

The purport of the present is to be informed, if a 
woman leaves home undegsuch circumstances whe- 
ther her husband is by law bound to receive her; 
and, in the event of a separation, what proportion 
of his income is she entitled to? Can a man send 
his wife to the poor-house, upon satisfying the parish 
for keep? 

An answer to these points will not only oblige me, 
but also some of my friends who are similarly situ- 
ated, who join with me in opinion that a man’s ho- 
nour is in bad keeping in such hands, which are 
more likely to yield horns to their husbands than a 
blooming progeny.—I remain with subscribing my- 
self, under the name my wife is pleased to give me, 


Yours, &c. An Uaty Brute. 





POLISH POETRY. 
(Translated by Bowring.) 


Sweet village! peace and joy’s retreat! 
O who shall tune thy praise to song! 
O who shail wake a music mete 
Thy smiles, thy pleasures to prolong! 


Bliss dwells within thy solitude, 
Which selfish avarice never stains, 
Where thought and habit make us good, 
And sweet contentment gilds our gains. 


Let others seek a dazzling court, 
Where treachery poisons eye and ear; 
Or to the troubled sea resort, 
With death and danger ever near. 


Let others sell their tongues for hire, 
With falsehood and with trick delude; 

Or fame, or victory’s wreath acquire, 
By deeds of darkness and of blood. 


The ploughman tills the fertile field, 
His children bless his daily care; 
While the rich fruits his labours yield, 

His well contented household share. 


For him the bee its honey stocks, 
For him its gifts the orchard. holds; 

For him are shorn the fleecy flocks, 
For him the lambkins fill the folds. 


He gathers from the generous meads, 
Their offering to his annual store, 
And winter with her snow-storm leads, 
Repose and pleasure to his door. 


Around the fire they tell their tales, 
The songs are sung with smiles and glee: 
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~The bowing dance again prevails, 
The cenar and the goniony. 


At twilight’s hour the swains repair 
To ~ the crafty foxes hie, 

The hare, the thoughtless fowls they snare, 
And aye return with full supply. 


Or in the stream the baited hook,— 

The light and treacherous net they fling, 
While near the gently echoing ema 

The warblers of the forest sing. 


The cattle seek the watery mead, 
The shepherd sits in solitude, 
While to his gay and rustic reed 
Dance all the nymphs that grace the wood. 


At home the housewife’s busy hands 
The evening's frugal meal provide: 
*Tis all the produce of her lands— 
No wish is breathed for aught beside, 


She counts the herd, she knows the sheep 
When from the pasture-meads they come: 
Her busy eyes can never sleep, 
Abroad they watch—direct at home. 


The little children reverent bow, 

And ask an aged grandsire’s love, 
Who tenderly instructs them how 

In peace and virtue’s path to move. 


So rolls the day; but fhany a sun 
Would sink his chariot in the sea, 
Were | to end the tale begun 


Of rural joy and revelry. Kocxanowskl. 
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Pepiarees or Vaiuas.& Horses. 
(Continued from page 207.) 
VENETIAN, 

Will stand for mares this season, at Mrs. Disney’s 
plantation, near South-river church, at three gui 
neas ewch mare, and a dollar to the Groom 

Venetian is a fine bay, fifteen hands one inch high, 
with length and bone in proportion. He was bred 
by Sir James Pennyman, bart. of Yorkshire, 
and got by Doge; his dam by Jennison Shaitoe 
Snap, sire to Goldfinder, Gnawpost, Dasey and 
other good runners; ye coe by Old Fox. 
Doge was bred by Capt. Wentworth, and got by 
Regulus, son of the Godolphin Arabian; bis dam 
by Crab; his grandam by Dycar’s Dimple, which 
was got by Leed’s Arabian, his dam by old Shanker, 
a son of the Darley Yellow Turk, out of a daugh- 
ter of Dodsworth Leed’s Arabian, was the sire of 
Leed’s, also Baste, Old Fox, and the grandam of 
Childers. It is unnecessary to gasconate any thing 
in favour of the figure of this horse or performance; 
every gentleman that has seen him, thinks him the 
handsomest ever imporied into this state. He co- 
vers two guineas lower than he ought, owing to the 
scarcity of cash. Grass for mares at half a dollar 
per week, but will not be answerable for escapes or 
accidents.—No mares will be served, without the 
money is sent with them. 

March 10, 1788. JOHN CRAGGS. 

Venetian, at five years old, won the King’s plate at 
New.Castle, and the fifty pounds for all ages; same 
week, beating Fenwick, Esqr’s famous mare 
Spider Brusher, and several others; fifteen days af- 
ter won the King’s plate at Carlisle, beating Bon- 
mot, a famous horse of Lord Surry’s, and in the 
same year, in August, run second to Highflyer, be- 
ing thought the best horse in England. Veotiion 
was a horse of great speed, and, in constitution, 
equal to any horse. As witness our hands, 

JOHN KIRKTON, 
THOMAS COATES. 
Thirsk, November 26, 1787. 





.|nent. His extraordinary performances on the turf 





THE THOROUGH BRED HOrsE 
LAMPLIGHTER, 


Stands at my stable, and will be let to cover from 
15 to 20 mares the present season, at three guineas 
each, to be paid when the mares are taken away; 
five dollars cash the leap; or six guineas for insur- 
ance. ‘The season will expire on the 10th of August 
next. Good and extensive pasturage, gratis, and 
the greatest care and attention paid to prevent acci- 
dents to the mares. 

Lamplighter is a beautiful bay, full fifteen and an 
half hands high, elegantly formed, and possessed of 
as many running points as apy horse on the conti 


at the Bowling-Green in October 1793, at five years 
old, when opposed to, and beat the two best horses 
in America, Bell-Air and Camilla, justly entitle bim 
to be ranked among the best running horses ever 
known in this country; his colts shew that he is infe- 
rior to no horse as a foal getter. 

Lamplighter was got “ Hart’s Old Medley; his 
dam by Lonsdale, out of Col. Braxton’s imported 
mare Kitty Fisher. PAUL THILMAN. 

Hanover Courthouse, May 27, 1796. 


The bay horse Lonsdale was got by Jolly Roger, 
out of a bay mare bought of Sir John Ramsden, 
Baronet, late Lord Lonsdale’s; she was got by 
Monkey; her dam by Lord Lonsdale’s Black Ara- 
bian; her grandam, Lord Lonsdale’s Bay Arabian; 
her great grandam by Coney Skins; her g. g. gran 
dam by Dodsworth, out of the younger of the two 
royal mares bought of Mr. Darcy by the first Lord 
Lonsdale. 

N B Mr. Darcy was master of the horse to King 
William. 


THE NOTED RUNNING HORSE 
FAYETTE, 

The property of Presly Thornton, Esq. will co- 
ver mares the ensuing season. at the subscriber's in 
Charles county, Maryland, at five pounds the sea- 
son, but may be discharged by the payment of three 
pounds previous to the first day of August next, 
when the season will expire. Proper attention will 
be paid to the mares, and guod pasturage at 2s. 6d. 
per week, but will not be answerable for escapes or 
accidents. It would be needless to mention the pe- 
culiar qualities this horse is possessed of for the turf, 
they are, I trust, sufficiently known to the public. 

Fayette was bred by John Parke Custis, Esq. and 
was got by Regulus, the property of William Fitz- 
hugh, Esq. of Chethem Fayette’s dam was got by 
Othello; bis grandam by the imported horse Juniper; 
his great grandam by Morton’s Traveller, out of 
Col. Tasker’s imported mare Selina, who was got 
by the Godolphin Arabian. 

March 22, 1788. WILLIAM COURTS. 





‘SOUTH AMERICAN HORSEMANSHIP. 


On our approaching the (river) Saladillo, he 
sounded a conch as a signal to the amphibious bi- 
peds who inhabit there, and then put his horse at 
full speed, as though he intended to encounter the 
stream a la Poniatowsky; but in a moment, on the 
very edge of the bank, he stopped his horse with 
such a curb back on the haunches as seemed enough 
to break the creature’s neck and his own too. He 
then sprung off, released the animal in the twinkling 
of an eye from the manifold trappings of the saddle; 
and flinging the rein over his head, led him to the 
extreme verge, where the bank was five or six feet 
high above the water. The sagacrous animal first 
looked at the torrent below, as if he was disposed to 
differ with his master in opinion as to the necessity 
of his taking such a useless leap, when there was a 
regular slope a little further on. The dandy, how- 
ever, was bent on showing his horse’s good breeding 





and spirit. Dealing him a crack or two with his 
whip, the noble creature sprang like Quintus Cur- 
tius into the gulf, with desperate power. He soon 
emerged, snorting above the waves, seeming to say, 
“though not in my element, I obey my master.” 
He quickly reached the opposite side of the river, 
neighing, as if to announce his arrival, and remain- 
ing perfectly stationary, with the reins between his 
legs, until his master had crossed. Our own horses 
did not exhibit quite so much metal. Being released, 
they joined our spare relay, and took the river at an 
easier part, as a matter to which they had been long 
accustomed. This interesting display of animal sa- 

city, a proof of the skill of the South Americans 
in equestrian education, was destined speedily to 
give way to another scene of a still more unique 
character. 

[-4ndrews’ Journal from Buenos Ayres to Potosi. 


WAR UPON THE VERMIN. 


Mr. James K. Pearson, of Rutland, and Mr. John 
Griggs, of Parkerstown, baving formed a resolution 
to choose a party of twelve men each, to hunt the 
squirrels from their barns and fields, on a forfeiture 
of a small treat from the side that should destroy 
the least number, and having appointed a commit- 
tee to count the same, they, on Saturday the 
Ist of September, at the time and place appoigted, 
reported as follows: —To Captain Janes K. Pearson, 
732; to Captain John Griggs, 619—leaving a differ- 
ence of 113; total, 1351. Of this number there 
were about 1200 squirrels; one of which (striped) 
had in its goles 319 kernels of rye, which at least 
would make one sixth of a gill; and calculating 
them to make only six trips a day, the 1200 would 
destroy four bushels and twenty two quarts of grain 

er day in a smull neighbourhood. e cannot but 
Lape that this will be a signal for a general declara- 
tion of war against this numerous and mischievous 
race of animals. [Rutland Herald. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 


PATENT LAMP AND BOILER. 


The editor of the New England Farmer has in- 
vented and obtained letters patent for ‘‘a lamp ap- 
paratus, for heating water, cooking, and other eco- 
nomical purposes.” One modification of this inven- 
tion has been found very useful to druggists, as will 
appear by the fullowing recommendations: 


“Ma. Fessennen—Sir, I have, for the last six 
months, made use of your quart lamp boiler. It is 
the most convenient, cleanly, expeditious and eco- 
nomical method I have ever made use of for pre- 
paring infusions, syrups, or ointments. I have made 
several experiments, and found that in ten minutes 
it will boil one quart of water. The quantity of al- 
cohol consumed is but 1 0z., the expense I cent. I 
consider your apparatus, now I have become accus- 
tomed to it, as almost indispensable. It may be, I 
think, also very useful in a nursery, a sick chamber, 
or for culinary purposes. Your gallon boiler [ have 
also used, and find it to answer equally well, where 
larger quaatities are to be heated. 


“Your obedient servant, 


“JOSEPH KIDDER, Druggist. 
‘‘ Boston, Feb. 26, 1827.” 


“Mr. Fessenpen—We, the subscribers, fully ac- 
cord with Mr. hidder, in his opinion of the utility, 
cheapness and despatch attending the use of your 
lamp boiler, for the purposes he has mentioned. Sign- 
ed, Reed & Howard; Ebenezer Wight; Ephraim 
L Eliot; W B.& H W. White; Jobn J. Brown; 
Joho ‘Thayer; Joun P. Wiutweil, and a & 
Noyes; A. T. Lowe; Daniel Henchman; William 
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Blasland; Samuel! L. Brewer & Brothers; Gregg & 
Hollis; Edward Thorndike, James Fowle; and a 
number of others, including nearly all the druggists 
in Boston. 


The undersigned has had in use for several weeks, 
Mr. Tiiomas G. Fessenden’s “lamp boiler.” It is 
so constructed, that little if any of the heat of the 
lamp can possibly escape, unless it be through the 
fluid in the boiler; and if alcohol be used in the lamp, 
the contents of the boiler will rise to the boiling 

int quicker than in any other apparatus which 
i as yet come to the observation of the under- 
signed. The apparatus is aan constructed, and 
corabines economy and utility. It is of infinite ad- 
vantage in the formation of syrups, decoctions and 
infusions; and the principle can be so applied as to 
be of great a mrogeties the laboratory, as well as in 

apothecary’s shop. 
oe sa THEODORE DEXTER. 
Boston, Sept. 1, 1827. 


It was observed by Count Rumford, in one of bis 
economical essays, that, “It is a curious fact, but is 
nevertheless most certain, that, in some cases, spi- 
rits of wine is cheaper, when employed as fuel, even 
than wood.” ‘This assertion will apply with more 
force, when alcoho! is burnt in my apparatus, than 
in any method of consuming it described by Count 
Rumford, or known at the time he wrote. The boil- 
er is so constructed as to confine a current of hot air 
and flame to its bottom and sides, against which it 
is forcibly driven, forming an air furnace in minia- 
ture. 

Lamp boilers of the above description may be ob- 
tained at the office of the New England Farmer, 
No. 52 North Market-street; Joseph Kidder, corner 
of Hanover and Court-street; Ebenczer Wight, 
Milk-street, opposite Federal-strect; Richard A. 
Newell, Summer-street, Druggist; and of William 
Howe, No. 7 Marshall-st. and Benj. Haynes, Charles- 
town. tin manufacturers, who only have a right un- 
der the patent to manufacture said implements. 





BORING FOR WATER. 


We learn from the Mobile Register, that one of 
the public spirited citizens of that place, has made 
arrangements with Mr. Disbrow, who has been 
so successful in his enterprises, to procure a pro- 
per machine, with an agent to superintend it, to 
make the experiment of boring for pure water in 
Mobile. The same paper adds: ‘there can be little 
doubt, that good water may be obtained on the prai- 
ries in this country, by this method of boring. It is, 
we believe, the received opinion, that the soil of our 
prairies is upon limestone of a porous nature, and 
the principal difficulty in cultivating them, arises 
from the scarcity of water. The use of the boring 
machine may, in the course of time, be the means 
of bringing into cultivation a considerable portion 
of these rich lands. It would be worth the experi- 
ment at least.” 


DANCING DUMPLINGS. 


Having a quill filled with quicksilver and stopped 
close, you secretly thrust it into the dough; which 
when the dumpling is boiling, will put it into mo- 
tion. By means of quicksilver, many ludicrous 
feats may be performed; and the following anecdote 
is in point. An old lady on a Sunday, was making 
dumplin s, when two urchins, her grandsons, came 
to visit her, and being archly disposed, while her 
back was turned, conveyed some quicksilver into 
the dough, and then took their departure. The an- 
cient dame left the care of the cooking to her grand- 
daughter, and betook herself to church, charging 
her to be careful in skimming the pot, wherein 
Were concealed the dumplings and a leg of mutton 

e girl was very watchful to obey these injunctions, 
and taking off the cover, when the pot boiled, out 








ed a dumpling, which she put in again, when 
Set besiseod ae and aoadida after that, which» 
so terrified the girl that she ran with all speed to the’ 
church; her grandmother seeing her come, shook 
her head—winking at her, as much as to say, “be- 
gone!” At last the girl cried out before the whole 
congregation, “All your nodding and winking is in 
vain; for the leg of mutton has kicked the dump 
lings out of the pot.” 





FAITH AND GOOD WORKS. 


A gentleman relates that he once received a curi- 
ous illustration on this important subject from a per- 
son with something of a clerical appearance, with 
whom he happened to enter into conversation, while 
riding along the seashore: ‘‘Sir,” said the stranger, 
“my opinion of the matter is this: let us suppose 
that I am in a boat in that bay, with two oars, one 
of which I call Faith, and the other Good Works? 
now I want to proceed to that town at the head o/ 
the bay: if I put out the oar Faith, and pull with it, 
I should only pull the boat round and round, with- 
out advancing an inch. If I lay in Faith, and put out 
the oar Good Works, I shall just pull myself round 
and round, only in an opposite direction™butaf J 
pull with both oars, Faith and Good JWorks, and 
give the boat’s head the proper direction, then I 
shall be certain of arriving at the wished for haven.” 





He who is without a name, without friends, with- 
out coin, without country, is still at Jeast a man, 
and he who has all these is no more. 

Sie Water Scorrt. 





Larce CaBBace. 

On the 3d ult. a cabbage, raised in the garden of 
Thomas Maund, Esq. of Aldie, was ascertained to 
weigh twenty five pounds! It was of the drum- 
head species, and its weight is established by the 
most respectable testimony. The seed was pro- 
cured from Messrs. Sinclair and Moore, of Balti- 
more, to whose enterprise and industry the country 
is indebted for the establishment of one of the best 
seed stores in the union. (Va. paper. 





TO COOK SHAD A-LA-MODE DE FRANCOIS. 
Gash the fish deeply with transverse incisions, two 
or three inches asunder. Stuff them with onion, gar- 
lic, sage, parsley, red pepper, black pepper, hashed 
fat bacon and salt. Open the fish and fill the body 
also with the same. Baste with fresh butter and 
Port wine. Lay in the bottom of a dutch oven 
(without a dish) and bake a great deal. ‘The fish is 
then high flavoured and delicious, and never fails to 
sit well on any stomach. Cousin Tas. 








REMEDY FOR CORNS. 


Roast a clove of garlic on a live coal, or in hot 
ashes: apply it to the corn, and fasten it on with a 
piece of cloth, the moment before going to bed. It 
softens the corn to such a degree, that it loosens and 
wholly removes the corn in two or three days, how- 
ever inveterate; afterwards wash the foot in warm 
water: in a little time the indurated skin, that 
forms the horny tunic of the corn, will disappear, 
and leave the part as clean and smooth as if it had 
never been attacked by any disorder. It is right to 
renew the application two or three times in twenty 
four hours. 

ANOTHER CURE FOR CORNS. 

A gentleman who may be relied on, informs us he 
has found the juice obtained by bruising green bean 
leaves, a certain and effectual cure for corns. It 
should be applied to the corn at night, for four or 
five nights in succession. It is equally efficacious 
when applied to warts. 





TES FARMS &. 


Battimore, Fripay, SerremBErR 21, 1827. 








$#The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
RYLAND AoricuLtoraL Society, is appointed for 
Thursday, the 4th of next month, at Brookland 
Wood, the seat of R. Caton, Esq. 





4 Some views have been presented by a gentle- 
man of talents and experience, that have gone far 
to convince us that slave labour may be more pro- 
fitably employed than free labour in manufactures 
of cotton bagging, and all coarse cottons. That 
the southern states have the cheapest operatives, 
and the water power, with other facilities for the es- 
tablishment of such factories, wanting only some 
capital and practical skill, and that these will go 
where it can be demonstrated that they can be most 
profitably employed; and that, in short, the time is 
coming rapidly when, if foreign manufactures are 
excluded by a system of high duties and prohibi- 
tions, the southern people, by their slave labour, with 
s hinists and superintendants, will success- 

te with their eastern fellow citizens, 


fully “om 
ough and to spare for their own con- 


and make 
sumption. 


These impressions will be more fully explained 
and fortified in een numbers. In the mean 
time, we invite discussion of the question.-- 


Can adequate watér power be found, and can slave 
labour be profitably employed in the slave holding 
states, for manufacturing coarse cottons and wool- 
lens, cotton bagging, cordage, &c.? 





(From the Chestertown Telegraph of Sept. 14.) 
BCH LOOK HERE. <6 


It is proposed that twenty farmers of the Upper 
District of Kent county, shall each prepare six 
acres of land to be seeded in wheat the present 
year, and that each of said farmers shall deposit at 
the expiration of the year, five bushels of wheat for 
the use of the farmer who shall raise the most 
wheat on said six acres of land. It is also propo- 
sed that the said twenty farmers shall continue the 
practice of depositing five bushels of wheat for 
three years in succession, for the farmer who shall 
continue to raise the greatest number of bushels of 
wheat on six acres of land. It will be observed that 
each farmer is not compelled to confine himself to 
the same six acres of land during the three years; 
but it shall be optional with bimself to do so or not; 
and that said six acres of land is to be surveyed and 
laid down by the county surveyor, or some other 
competent person; and the wheat thus raised shall 
be cut, stacked, threshed, cleaned and measured in 
the presence of witnesses, which witnesses respec- 
tively, shall keep an accurate account of the num- 
ber of bushels of wheat which shall be made; and 
the farmer that shall have raised the greatest num- 
ber of bushels of wheat from off the said six acres 
of land, shall be entitled to the one hundred bushels 
of wheat which have been thus subseribed by the 
twenty farmers. > 

Such farmers as are disposed to come into the 
above arrangement, are invited at the head of Ches- 
ter on Wednesday the 26th of September inst. for 
the purpose of executing a bond to that effect. 

A Farmer or tHe Urrer District. 

September 12. 

Remarks on the above— Communicated. 

The above appears to me to be a useful and judi- 
cious proposition, but | doubt if there be amongst 
farmers, any where, life and spirit enough to car 
into operation, even so simple a proposition as this 
is.--What twenty M farmers meet together 
with sufficient poy and resolution to risk five 
bushels of wheat on the issue of a contest, that in 
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the very effort would assuredly be attended with an 
increase of crop far beyond the amount to be risk 
ed? Oh no, that would be too great an exertion: 
ou might as well expect them to go with Symmes 
in at the north pole. Days and weeks, and sleepless 
nights may well be spent, and heart-burning en- 
dured, and quarrels fomented, that will alienate 
fathers from sons, and brothers from each other, to 
have A or B elected to some petty office; but an 
amicable and good tempered and beneficial rivalry 
to see who shall, in the very true line of their bu 
siness, make the greatest product on the smallest 
space of ground, with the least labour, would be al 
together too arduous, too great an enterprise, too 
far removed from the common wheat-yard track of 
proceeding from year to year. So it bas been, and 
so it will be, about uniting to purchase in each 
county, a fine thorcugh bred horse—we will talk 
and talk and talk about it —we will all agree that 
by means of such a horse we might rear fine stock 
for our own use, for saddle and harness-—we might 
send into market every year, horses ‘hat would 
command from $150 to $250 each; but then what a 
tremendous risk? what a vust effort? to get 50 far- 
mers to subscribe $30 each, and then send ti 
way to Virginia to buy the horse, whygto Be- re 
imbursed the $30, we should have f6 get colts 
JSrom two mares! and all that we should have after 
wards, for this immense display of enterprise and 
perseverance and advance of $3 ould be the use 
of the horse for two mares as lo she might live, 
‘perhaps 15 years—equal to $450, or if we had no 
mares to send, we could only receive our proportion 
of his nett earnings! prodigious! who ever heard 
of such rashness—fine horses are capital things, 
whether for our own use and satisfaction, or to sell. 
They may be reared and kept as cheap as worthless 
ones—but then the people from Pennsylvania, New 
York and New Jersey ought to bring them and 
give them to us ready to our hands. Here we have 
had a chance, since last year twelve month, to buy 
Mark Antony and Rinaido—two splendid horses, 
pronounced by a committee of our own Catile 
Show, to be, beyond comparison, superior to any 
thing in the state. We have been thinking and 
thinking about buying them, but then the owners 
ought to have given us at least seven years to make 
up our minds; whereas we have only had 18 months. 
Instead of that, a few gentlemen in New Jersey 
hear of these horses, make up a company in two 
days—send a committee—buy Mark Antony for 
$1500 in May—take him home—get 80 mares to 
him at $20 each, and by the first day of September, 
receive $1600 for his services; and will have them 
now clear, in all likelihood, for 16 or 18 years. 
Well then, we thought of Rinaldo, but we thought, 
and we thought; and we talked, and we talked, 
and we concluded to postpone it to another year— 
in the mean time a gentleman in Delaware, baving 
before his eyes the maxim of Doctor Franklin, 
“postpone not until to morrow what you can do to 
day; goes round amongst bis neighbours, and in 
three days, makes up a subscription, and takes off 
Rinaldo, with the full assurance, that he will next 
season cover 80 mares, at $15. But the season is 
passed now, and next spring we will begin to talk 
again. He was a vulgar son of an old tallow chand 
ler, that Benjamin Franklin, who said, “one to-day 
is worth two to-morrows.” TALBOL. 

P S. I may add, Mr Editor, on the best authori 
ty, that a gentleman in Ohio, bought in Baltimore. 
last year. a thorough bred horse of very inferior 
qualities, but rather shewy appearance in the eye of 
an unskilful judge—he took him to Ohio, and this 
year he covered 91 mares, at $12. 


¢» Grares.—No growth of the vine which has 
fallen under our observation, is equal to that which 
may he seen at St Mary’s College, in this city—an 
accurate description of the extent of the vine, and 


the quantity of fruit, not less than one thousand 
large bunches, from a single root, planted seven 
fears since, would hardly be credited. We only 
wish that every farmer in the state could see it, as 
the first reflection that struck us, was the extreme, 
the culpable improvidence and laziness which pre- 
vents 999 out of a thousand freeholders from ha 

ving on their tables a single bunch of grapes, even 
for the wholesome gratification of their famiiies and 
friends. Here it is demonstrated that a single vine 
will yield much more of this delicious fruit than the 
largest family could consume for several successive 
weeks. We recommend those who would see what 
can be done in this country with the grape, to go 
and seek from the polite and venerable proprietor, 
the gratification which we experienced this morn 

ing in viewing his vines, his French chestnuts, his 
figs, &e. &e. 





@9-To THE ADMIRERS OF NATURE’s worKs.—The 
subscriber hereby gives notice, that, in order to af 
ford the amateurs ef curiosities an opportunity of 
fully exploring Wever’s Cave, one of the most 
astonishing displays of the works of nature, he will, 
op Weifiesday, the 17th of October next, LUM! 
NATE it with upwards of 1000 candles, in such a mav 
ner as to discover, and give double effect to every 
beauty which it contains. 

To attempt a full description of this cave, would 
be to go far beyond the limits of an advertisement; 
suflice it, therefore, to say, that in number and spa 
ciousness of rooms—the disposition -of festooning 
and drapery—in variety of stalactites and colours— 
exactness of representation, and in harmony of ar 
rangement of the whole, it is not equalled by any 
thing of the kind in nature; and is only, in point of 
sublime grandeur, surpassed by the falls of Niagara. 

The best music on violins, clarionets, &c. and 
other conveniences, to enhance the comfort of vi- 
sitors, will be also afforded. 

Joun Mower. | 

[We think it worthy of a higher rank than the 
Natural Bridge, as a woaderful curiosity of nature. 
Ep. Am. Faarmer.] 





“We have perused the English copy of Moore’s 
Errcunean. ‘The first thirty or forty pages of this 
opuscule struck us only as an elegant yet common- 
place rhapsody; but as we proceeded, our attention 
became more eug«ged, and we found so many beau- 
ties of both design and execution that we yielded 
to sentiments of lively pleasure and admiration 
Parts of it are wrought with exquisite feeling and 
skill, what appears extravagant iu the oarrative and 
descriptions ts j.stitied by the citations which are 
made at the end, in notes; and the gen ral complex 
ion and drift are not merely moral, but religious. 
Moore cannot do better than turn this sparkling and 
harmonious prose into his melliiluent verse. he 
composition might be converted into a puem richer 
in novel and splendid imagery, and much more ef 
fective in the tenor and catastrophe, than Laila 
Rookh. ‘Tue descriptions of the natural and artiti 
cial scenery of Egypt under the dominion of the 
Roman emperors; the pictures of the subierranean 
wonvers devised and managed by the Eyyptian 
priesthood; the passages of the two lovers, —his 
principal characters—on the Nile, and their peculiar 
situation avd sympathies; and the melancholy, edi 
fying dénouemcent, wih, proba ly, gain for the au 
thor, as much credit in relation to style, painting, 
and sensibility, as any, or all, of his othe: writings.” 

[.Vat. Gaz. 





Erxratom.—Io the “Original Notices on Crops 
snd Maaures,” American Farmer. No. 26, 13th line 
from the hotto: of 2d col. and Ist page, for ‘follow. 





ed,” read employed. 








Prices at Philadelphia on Saturday last. 

Frour.— After remaining steady at $5.00 for near six 
months, flour has at length advanced; sales have been 
made at $5 25. There has been a fair export demand, 
with unusually short supplies. 

Corn Meat.—200 hhds. corn meal sold at $12.00, and 
some advance now demanded. Sales in bbls at 2.75, 
an advance of °5 cents since our last report. Stocks 
very Juw, and but little making In rye flour, a fair 
business, for the supply, has been done, at 2 $74. 

Gratin —Several cargoes of Delaware wheat have 
beer sold at .85 to .99 cents; one cargo, Genessee, at 
"9 and one to arrive, at 98 cents Corn has been 
scarce during the past week, and much wanted; ahout 
1500 bushels Pennsylvania, brought .52 to 56 cents: and 
about 3000 Lower C, .50 to 51 cents. Oats begin to 
come in more freely by wagons, from Pennsylvania, at 
-28 to 30 cents; quality very excellent. 


RINALDO. 

Notice is hereby given, that the season for Riwatpo 
will be closed on the last day of this month Accord- 
ing to previous notice the owner of any Mare covered 
before that day, will be indebted in the sum of $15, un- 
less the money shall have been previous!y paid. in which 
case $10 will be taken. Sept. 21. 
I TE A 
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Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 


Tosacco.—One crop of 14 hhds. from Anne Arundel 
county, made and sold by Mr. Thomas Anderson yester- 
day, of red tobacco, crop and seconds, at $4.50 round. 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.50 @ 6 00—common crop, 
3. 0 a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—yood red, 5.00 a 6.00 
—Fine red, 7.00 4 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow Ohio, 5.50 a !' .00—Fipe do. and Maryland 15.00 
a 20.00—Virginia fat and fine, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahan- 
nock, (none)—Kenwuceky, fine, 3.50 @ 6.00--do. wrap- 
ping, 7.00 a8 00. 

FLour—super. Howard-st. $5.00 a 5.124—city mills, 
4.25 a 4.50—white wheat family, 5.75 a 6 00O—Susque- 
hanna, 4.00 a 4.25—Corn Meat, per ewt. 1.50—bbl. 
2.874 Gratin, white wheat, best 90a .95—red do. .804 
86—ordinary, good, .60 a .75--Corn, .45a 50—Rye, 
*49 a .59—Oarts, .20 a 25—Beans,1.2/—Peéas, .49 4. 10— 
Cover seed, 3.50 a 4,.00—Timotny 3.00—Bar.ey, .56 
a .583—Fiaxseep, .60 475 ~Cotrton, Virginia, 844.10 
—North Cafolina, 8.4 a4 .94—Louisiana, 11) @.13—Wis- 
souri, .94 a .104 —Alabama, .1 @ !1—Woor, washed, 
-18 a.22—unwashed, .16—crossed blood, .20 a 22—half 
do. .24 a .26—three-quarter do. .28 a .30—ful! blood, 
.30 @ 35—Fisn, Herrings, 2.59 a 2.75—Shad, 6.00 4 7.00 
—Mackerel, 3 7544.50 a 5.75—Bacon, Balt. hams, .9 4 
-10—middlings, .7 @ .74—hog round, .7—Wuiskey, per 
hhd. .26 a 28—do. bbl. .28 a .29—Feathers, 28 a .29— 
Beef, on the hoof, 4.50 a@ 5.00—hogs, do. 3.50 a 4.00— 
Mutton, do. 1.25 @ 1.75—Veal, do. . 50 a 3.00. 

About 1000 Ibs. of red bearded chaff wheat, part of 
the crop of Mr. Charles Hill, of Prince George’s coun- 
ty, Md., was sold on the 14th, by Edward I. Willson, 
commission merchant and planter’s agent, for 92 cents. 

‘Topacco.—Inspections in the three State Ware- 
houses, for the week ending yesterday morning. No. 
1, 202—2, 217—8, 232—Total, 651 hhds 
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MIDDLE FLORIDA, 


Answer to Inquiries relative to Middle Florida, pro- 
d by a Gentleman in Switzerland; together 
with an accompanying letter from Gen. Lafayette, 
dated Paris, Feb. 28, 1827, to his excellency Wm. 
P. Duval, Governor of Florida— By Davin B. Ma- 
coms, Esq member of the Florida Institute of Agri- 
culture, Antiquities and Science. 
My Dear Sin, Paris, Feb. 28, 1827. 


I hope my acknowledgements for the favours be 
stowed upon me by the representatives in Florida, 
their worthy Governor, and the honourable Society, 
have been in due time received. Itis to mea great 
additional happiness to my inexpressible enjoy- 
ments, during my visit through the United States, 
that | have since been honoured with so gratifying 
marks of affection and esteem from the citizens of 
Florida. It highly enhances the advantage I have, 
to be their co-proprietor in that fine part of the 
Union. 

Having been informed that it might be agreeable 
to the inhabitants of Tallahassee to become pro- 
prietors of one half of the section near the metro- 
polis, I. gave, of course, a ready assent to any ar- 
rangement that might suit their purpose. So, I hear 
the holding in one hand the totality of a township 
most advantageously situated, would be rather in- 
convenient to the population; | am fully disposed 
to comply with that generai feeling. But as infor- 
mation from the United Siates, namely, letters ex-. 
pected from Mr. Graham and Col. McKee, have been 
long delayed by an unusual perseverance of easterly 
winds, I do not know what is the present state of 
the question. There is, however, an incident which 
{ will not lose time in submitting to you. 

A respectable family, living in Switzerland, have 
applied for my opinion respecting the facilities of a 
settlement in Alabama or West Florida, where they 
might transport a number of labourers and mecha- 
nics. I have answered, that in both countries, si 
tuations could be found appropriate to the exertion 
of white labour, to the cultivation of the vine, olive 
tree, and to the educatioa of the mulberry and silk 
worm, that [ myself, was owner of a tract of land, 
where I thought these advantages could be secur- 
ed. And I have offered to send to Governor Mur- 
phy, and to you, a series of such queries as 7 
would please to lay.down. Will you be so kind, 
my dear sir, to redeem my pledge by your observa- 
tions on the enclosed note. 

I send it without any form, and jeave it open; in 
order that Mr. Grah»m, Col. McKee, Gen. Call, or 
any other of our friends at Washington, may also 
give their opinions some weeks before your answer 
can be obtained. It seems to me, emigration of 
that kind, to the southern part of the United States, 
could become very beneficial to the country. I, 
however, advise adventurers not to take my deci- 
sion, before one of them has been himself on the 
spot. 

‘ am happy in the opportunity to offer you, my 
dear sir, the high regard and grateful attach- 
ment of 

Your sincere friend, 
LAFAYETTE. 
His Excel. Wu. P. Dovat, 
Tallahassee, Florida. } 


Sir, Berne, in Switzerland, Feb. 18, 1827. 
Under the protection of General Lafayette, | 
ake the ee to address you, and send you notes, 
which you will find in another place, relative to va- 
rious instructions, which, if you will have the good 
ess to procure, will be of the greatest utility to 
me, 
I have the project to establish myself and family, 
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and also other families, in the suuthern parts of the 

United States, to form there a smah colony, bring 
ing with me from Switzerland a certain number of 
good labourers and mechanics with their workmen, 
understood, with their families. and good disposed 
people, and also some good cultivators of the vine 
from the south of Switzerland, where the cultiva- 
tion of the vine is carried to the greatest perfection, 
and which, [ have no doubt, will equally prosper in 
your fine country. 

My intention is to make a journey through Ala- 
bama and Florida, each of these states being re- 
nowned for their mildness of climate, the fertility of 
the soil, and the salubrity of the air; but Lefore I 
decide on making a visit to your states, | am desi- 
rous of procuring positive and exact information 
upon the principal points that may interest a direc- 
tor of a new colony. 

The state of Alabama is one of those that is the 
least known in Europe; and the one which, per- 
haps, merits to be the most. 

t has been impossible for me, as yet, to procure 
a detailed description of it; therefore, it would very 
much oblige me, if you would procure me au an- 
swer to the various questions which follow: 

Ist. Is it true that the State of Alabama is about 
50 miles from the sea-coast? Do the hilly parts of 
the country contain good soil, proper for all sorts of 
cultivation, with good grazing land; and whether the 
climate is mild and healthful, containing many 
springs and rivers of good water? Is this the de- 
scription of the vallies of the river Cahawba, and 
of another river collateral? 

The left bank of the Coosa is 30 miles above its 
junction, Jones’ vallies and the valley to the east of 
the Cahawba? 

2d. Has the Government much land to dispose 
of, either in those vallies, or in other parts of the 
state, not less favoured by nature? 

8d. What are the parts of the state most reputed 
for their fertility and salubrity? 

4th. What is the price of uncaltivated land of 
the first quality, on paying ready money? 

5th Are there any societies, or private proprie- 
tors, that have land to sell, and at what price? 

6th. Is there much land belonging to the Indian 
Creeks, Cherokees, and Choctaws, and the white 
inhabitants, have they any thing to fear from their 
hostilities? 

_Tth. In what part of the country would you ad- 
vise a society of Swiss agriculturists to establish 
themselves; and for how much could one buy from 
two to three thousand acres of good uncultivated 
land? (lL observe that we do not understand the 
cultivation of cotton.) 

8th. Were a colony of Swiss to establish them- 
selves in the country, composedof labourers, culti- 
vators of the vine, mechanics, with their families— 
would they be certain of succeeding in their.enter- 
prise, if they were honest, laborious people, and 
conducted by several proprietors, having sufficient 
capital at their disposition? 

9th. Is it not of more advantage for a new colony 
to bring with them European labourers, or to em- 
ploy the natives or negroes to clear the land? 

10th. Is it to be supposed that the Swiss can bear 
the heat and change of climate? 

11th. What are the principal productions of the 
higher parts of the country? 

12th. Is it easy to sell the produce to advantage? 

13th. Do they rear much large or small cattle? 

t4th. Is it thought that the culture of the vine 
would succeed? as it been tried, and what are 
the results? 

15th. Which are the plants from Europe, or 
other parts, that are most likely to succeed, or are 
the plants of the country preferred? 

16th Do vegetables and European friit trees 
flonrish, and would it be well to bring choice sam- 
ples from Europe? 





f7th In what state is the French colony vi ‘Tom- 
beckbee, who bought one hundred thousand acres 
of land from the government in 1818; and if they 
have not succeeded, what may be the cause? Have 
they much land to sell; and at what price? 

18th. What are the wages for workmen by the 
day, week or year? 

19th. What is the best season for a new colony 
to arrive? 

20th. Lastly, what is the white population, that 
of the Indians, and of the negroes? 

Sir, it will be very agreeable to me to receive an 
answer to the various questions; likewise avy infor- 
mation you can possibly procure me, concerning the 
state of Alabama. And [I trust I shall be excused 
entering into many details, and beg you will accept 
the assurances of my most profound respect and 
consideration, with which [ have the honour to be, 
sir, Your very humble and obed’t serv't. 

To the Governor of Florida. 


Benvenue in Lockacray, near Tallahassee, 
July 16th, 1827. t 

The questions to which the following are answers, 
having been submitted to me by his excellency Wil- 
liam P. Duval, with a request that I should contri- 
bute any information [ might possess in relation to 
their object, | cheerfully avail myself of the first 
leisure moment to carry into effect my ready com- 
pliance with his wishes. 

As the first six questions are made particularly 
with regard to the State of Alabama, I shall proceed 
directly to those which appear to be more of a gene- 
ral nature, and comprising within their scope this 
part of the territory of Florida. 

Answer 7th. I advise and recommend a society of 
Swiss agriculturists to establish themselves in Mid- 
die Florida. In speaking of the advantages of this 
section of country to a foreign agricultural associa- 
tion, [ would immediately bring to their knowledge 
the important fact, that white labourers can and do 
endure the almost vertical heat of the sun, in their 
agricultural operations, without experiencing the 
least inconvenience therefrom I speak from expe- 
rience and daily habitude in my horticultural la- 
bours. There is an elasticity in the atmosphere, 
occasioned, no doubt, as well by our elevation, as 
our contiguity to the Gulf of Mexico, (and cense- 
quently within the influence of the sea breeze,) 
which persons newly arrived are extremely seasible 
of; and to which fact may be attributed the ease and 
pleasure with which agricultural or other labours are 
borne by the industrious far.ner and mechanic.— 
Having premised this fact, 1 assert that the ‘Talla- 
hassee country possesses a greater number of re- 
sources, whether considered in a commercial or 
agricultural point of view, than any of the southern 
states. ‘These resources are measurably latent, but 
only require the hand of industry and enterprise to 
develope them, and confirm the superiority of this 
country over every other part of the United States 
of North America. ‘ 

The two grand and important staples of the terri- 
tory of Florida, are sea island or long staple cotton, 
and sugar cane; and if there were an absence of all 
the uther staples grown in the United States, these 
would alone offer inducements to the planter, to 
establish himsell here for the purpose of cultivating 
them: snch is the fine quality of the cotton, toge- 
ther with its superior price, and the extraordinary 
growth and size of the sugar cane, as well as the 
mend of saccharine matter contained in it. But 
bountiful nature seems to have assembled in this 
region all the important staples and fruits of the 
northern and middle states, with a most liberal and 
profuse hand ‘The staples of indigo, rice and cot- 
ton of South Carolina, Alabamna aud Georgia, are 
thrown in the shade when compared with the ahan- 
dant crops of those staples in Florida. Our com- 
mon uplauds produce from 75 to 50 bushels of rice 
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to the acre. Wheat, Indian corn, (maize,) barley, 

¢, oats, millet, are produced as abundantly as in 
the middle seaboard states. The soil is much more 
easily cultivated, and all kinds of obnoxious weeds 
more easily kept under, tha in Alabama or Geor 
gia, a circumstance of no small importance to those 
who intend to cultivate propriis manibus. 

Ans. 8th. Were such a colony of Swiss, as de 
scribed in the question, to establish themselves in 
this section of country, they would, beyond the pro- 
bability of doubt, succeed in their enterprise. There 
is no part of the continent of North America where 
the climate and soil are so peculiarly adapted to the 
cultivation of the vine, as the Middle District of 
Florida. Nature has been profuse, indeed, in her 
efforts in this branch of her economy. A common 
observer can readily distinguish eight or-ten dif- 
ferent species of the vine in our forests, where 
they grow and flourish most luxuriantly, and bear 
abundantly, for wild grapes. Our woods are lite 
rally covered with the various kinds of vine, a 
stire indication that the grape will succeed, when 
nurtured and dressed by experienced labourers and 
cultivators. Whole fields of vine can be shown, 
whose age cannot fall short of one hundred years. 
In some few instances, the large French blue grape 
has been engrafted upon the root of the wild grape 
in statu quo, and they have produced the first year 
of their engrafture; the second, one bushel of grapes 
from one vine; and the third year a large crop is an 
ticipated. There is, consequently, no 7 of the 
world, where a vineyard can be established with so 
much expedition, with so great certainty of success, 
and with so comparatively small expense. But our 
population know scarcely nothing of the manufac- 
ture of wine, when they have grown the grape in 
abundance. They have had little or no opportunity 
of acquiring practical information on this important 
subject; nor would they be disposed to enter into a 
business of this kind, as it requires too long a time 
to bring their labour to a profitable issue; it being 

revalently understood among us, that it requires 
™ years to establish a vineyard. All the different 
cies of foreign grape that have been planted in 
this section of country, have succeeded well, and no 
doubt will produce in due time, and with proper 
runing and dressing: a branch of knowledge very 
ittle understood here, and consequently a source of 
great profit to the possessor. The first successful 
establishment upon a respectable scale in Florida, 
will realize an independence in a few years. 

Ans. 9th. Knowing the peculiar habits and dispo- 
sition of the European labourers, and at the same 
time their inaptitude to manage the axe at first; an 
instrument first in rank and usefulness in levelling 
our forests, | advise that as many strong, able bo- 
died and industrious labourers be brought over from 
Switzerland as possible; but that only a slight de- 
pendence at first be placed upon their operations in 
such of the labours as our native inhabitants are 
more expert in: such as the felling of trees, split 
ting rails for, fences, &c. These labourers may, in 
the mean time, be employed in grubbing, rolling the 
logs and burning brush on your newly acquired lands. 

fins. 10th. [tis most certain that the Swiss, or 
even the more northern European can bear the heat 
and change of climate incidental to their removal 
from that continent to this section of Florida; for 
this obvious reason, that the mean heat in Florida 
is less than in southern Switzerland, the thermome 
ter, (Fabrenheit’s,) ranging in the extreme of hot 
weather between 75 and 90, in the day time, and 
75 and 60 in the night time. In point of health and 
amenity, ! may almost say delicious luxury of cli 
mate, Tallahassee, the capital of Florida, may be 
considered as the Montpelier of the United States. 
The climate resembles that of Naples, without its 
siruc wind. At that season of the year, when this 
bohon upas acts with so much virulence upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean, we, the people of Flo- 





rida, are refreshed with daily showers, which con 

tirrue from the middle of July to the autumnal equi- 
nox. They cannot be called periodical rains, as in 
the more southern latituies, but in their cheering 
effects upon vegetation and upon the animal sys- 
tem, the same, although not accompanied with such 
violent or terrible appearances. 

Ans. 11th. As this is almost the highest part of 
Florida, | proceed to give a description of it, as 
well as an account of its principal productions and 
fruits. The face of this country cannot be said to 
be moantainous, although inclined to be hilly. It 
has a rolling, with sufficient of the advantages of a 
champaign, without losing any of the beauty of a 
hilly surface. The soil is composed, in some places, 
of a deep, warm and mellow hazle earth, easily 
worked; in others, of a deep black mould, based 
upon clay of a deep red colour; when turned ap, 
presents a glossy surface. and when wetted, stains 
the fingers like paint; in other places, of a pure 
loam, with a mixture of clay and fine sand. deep, 
but not heavy. This last, | observe, affords the 
greater evidences of the vine. In addition to the 
productions and fruits enumerated in the 7th an 
swer, | have to state that the orange (sweet, sour, 
and bitter,) grows wild in the county of Alachua; 
and the China orange is cultivated both at St. Au 
gustine and Pensacola, with great success. But as 
this is a newly settled part of Florida, recently 
emerged from the possession of the aborigines, the 
China orange has not arrived to maturity for want 
of time. We have young trees from three to four 
years old, which have withstood the frosts of two 
uncommonly severe winters, without any material 
injury at that tender age. The olive may also be 
ranked as a staple production of this territory, Ap 
olive grove, established with the intention of manu- 
facturing the olive oil and preserves, would yield 
enormous profits. The trees I have seen in St. Au 
gustine, in the gardens of some of the gentlemen of 
that city, are larger than the largest olive trees of 
France, and excel them in the quality and quantity 
of their fruit. The olive tree grows wild in this 
region. Ihave seen much fruit on the trees that 
came under my observation. I have no doubt they 
could be grafted advantageously. Silk has been 
cultivated and reared with success. ‘The white mul 
berry (morus alba,) has been introduced and found 
to thrive. The purple mulberry (morus ;ubra,) is 
common in our forests, and attains a very large 
size,and would afford nourishment in abundance 
for the silk worm; with this single objection, that 
the quality of the silk when the worm has been fed 
upon the morus rubra, is not as fine by 50 per cent. 
as when fed upon the morus alba. 

Ans. 12th. There is no difficulty in selling or dis- 
posing of the productions of Florida. A slight 
view of the map of North America will be sufficient 
to satisfy any reasonable mind on this subject. Our 
vicinity to the seaboard, and our extensive coast, 
abounding with fine bays and harbours, give us 
greater advantages in this respect than any other 
part of the United States. e have a choice of 
Cuba for a market for our live stock, provisions 
and lumber; and of New Orleans, New York, and 
all the southern ports, for our cotton, and sugar, 
and fruits. ‘Tallahassee being only 20 miles from 
St. Marks, a port of entry and delivery for vessels 
drawing thirteen feet water. With your colony, 
you can come direct to the place of your settle- 
ment in a vessel, and bring all your implements of 
busbandry. There are thousands of acres of good 
uncultivated land to be bought within 20 or 30 
miles of this place, at from two to five dollars per 
acre, in a country, which for health, good water, 
variety of staple and other productions, beauty and 
elevation of situation, extent of prospect, fertility of 
sul, facility of tillage, and vicinity to seaboard, is 
not exceeded by any part of the United States of 
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Ans. 13th. The territory of Florida is susceptible 
of rearing more large and small cattle, probably, 
than any other portion of equal extent in North 
America. They are raised with very little trouble 
and expense; the winter being so mild, and the frosts 
so shght and of so short a duration, as not to affect 
the wild herbage (called the cattle range;) conse- 
quently we are not under the necessity of laying 
up a stock of provender for them during the winter 
season. ‘The natural or wild grasses are abundant 
and extremely nutritious, and continue in a verdant 
state throughout the winter. The artificial grasses, 
such as lucerne, sainfoin, &c and clover, not hav- 
ing been introduced as yet; although there is much 
reason to believe that success will attend their cul- 
tivation, particularly the last, two kinds of which 
(Orange and white,) are indigenous. Guinea grass 
has been cultivated with great success. Indeed, I 
have no doubt, such is the luxuriance of this grass 
and the nutritive qualities it possesses, that it will 
supersede, in this country, every other artificial 
grass. Goats and sheep are reared with ease and 
success, the wowl of the latter, on sheep of com- 
mon blood, such is the amenity of the climate, im- 
proving in texture and fineness every year; a fact 
(as well as all others stated in these answers,) which 
has come under my own observation. 

Ans. 14th. It is not only thought, but we have 
evidence of the fact before us in small experiments, 
that the culture of the vine will be attended with 
success. I[t has been’ partially tried, and the results 
are most flattering. I refer you again to my an- 
swer of the 7th question, on this head, more at 
large. 

Ans. 15th. I would recommend an introduction of 
the different kinds of plants, seeds, &c. in your 
neighbourhood. All foreign and exotics that have 
been tried, have succeeded. 

Ans. 16th. Every kind of vegetable thrives here 
with snccess—vegetation is exceedingly rapid. We 
have three seasons for gardening. ‘The spring, fall 
and winter gardens. Root houses are not in use 
among us. Fruit trees from Prince’s botanic gar- 
den, New York, from original stock from Europe, 
have succeeded well, particularly peaches, necta- 
rines and apricots. The plamb, cherry, mulberry, 
olive, orange and apple grow wild: in fine, I never 
knew a country where the forests abounded with a 
greater variety of indigenous fruits. 

ns. 17th. | cannot say with any precision, what 
is the state of the French colony on the ‘Tombeckbe 
river. ‘They have not turned their undivided atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the vine, as was originally 
intended. They were not composed of a sufficient 
number of labourers, as every colony ought to be: 
they were many of them in too affluent circum- 
stances, and too unwilling and unaccustomed to la- 
bour themselves. The Alabama country is not a 
healthy one; on the contrary, virulent bilious fevers 
prevail there in the fall of the year. This, I take 
it, is one of the proximate causes of their want of 
success. Indeed, | am of opinion, that colonies, 
strictly speaking, will not endure for any length of 
time in the United States. A large body of inde- 
pendent emigrants, if they are sober and industrious, 
and accustomed to agricultural operations in their 
native country, will undoubtedly always prosper. 
But colonist emigrants, after they have been a short 
time established in the United States, perceive too 
sensibly the blessings of an almost licentious liber- 
ty (if I may be allowed so harsh a term,) to be go- 
verned by the arbitrary rules of a colonial gover- 
nor, in matters deeply affecting their private inte- 
rests. The contrast between this state of vassal- 
lage, and that uotrammelled course of pursuit in 
the American citizens settled around them, is too 
great for them to bear It causes disaffection in 
their ranks, and consequently want of success, in & 
reat measure, in their colonial establishmeni.— 
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ought te be entirely free to pursue his own opera- 
tions as the citizen in whose neighbourhood he is lo- 
cated. In fact, such is the freedom of our laws, 
and equal distribution of justice, that a colonial 
emigrant can desire no better change in his condi- 
tion than to become a citizen of the United States; 
nor can he consult his own happiness in a more 
eminent degree, than by adopting and conforming. 
as far as possible, to the manners and customs of 
the plain republican American citizen. 

Ans. 18th. Wages of labourers in this section of 
country are high, as may naturally be expected from 
the enumeration of its staples and productions, and 
the fair prospect of success in every agricultural 
operation. The hire of a negro labourer is $100 

r annum, and per month and week in proportion. 
Daily labour, demands and receives one half dollar 
per day. An industrious and sober labourer, can 
support a wife and family of four or five children, 
from his daily earnings, with ease and comfort. 

Ans. 19th. Any season of the year in Middle Flo- 
rida, may be said to be a safe season for emigra- 
tion; but the rainy season (August and September,) 
are not pleasant months to arrive in. 

Ans. 20th The population of Florida is about 
20,000, and consists of one half white, one fourth 
negroes, and perhaps one fourth Indians. The lat- 
ter are settled in the southern part of the peninsula 
of East Florida, about two hundred miles distant 
from this place, and are not permitted to pass their 
boundaries. It is the intention of the general go- 
vernment of the United States to remove them west 
of the Mississippi river, as soon as practicable.— 
They are now a peaceable and well meaning race, 
and not at all disposed to be hostile with the whites; 
but for greater safety, and by way of inducing emi- 
gration to this beautiful country, they are kept in 
surveillance by a cordon militaire. 

I take pleasure in assuring you, as it is your se- 
rious intention to visit this section of country in 
person, before making permanent arrangements for 
emigrating with your family and colony, that | 
should be happy to afford you, during your visit, or 
any European, by correspondence or otherwise, any 
further information more in detail, on the subject 
of this interesting country. 

I am, sir, your very obed’t serv’t, 
AVID B. MACOMB. 





COTTON BAGGING. 

The employment of Cotton for Cotton Bagging, and 
of Slaves in the South, for the ja of 
Coarse Cottons, &c. 

{Here is a new subject for the consideration of our 
southern friends. ‘The increase in the growth of 
their great staple, has so far exceeded the demand, 
that those engaged in it must now abandon it for 
something else (heaven knows what,) or some new 
source of demand must be created, to keep pace 
with the augmented and augmenting production. 

It has been proposed to increase that demand in 
a degree, by using cotton in the manufacture of the 
bagging and cor‘age with which the cotton is pack- 
ed up for foreign markets, in lieu of the hempen 
bagging, now obtained at a high price at home, ora 
ES higher price for that which is made abroad: 

igher, because of the tax imposed on the foreign, 
for the protection of the domestic article. 

The increased demand which may arise in this 
Way, may not be very considerable in itself, but 
“every little makes a mickle;” and when the plant- 
er of cotton and the sower of grain, has to encoun- 
ter so many outgoings and exactions, it behoves him 
to cast about earnestly and constantly to stop the 
smallest hole of expenditure. It is supposed that 
coarse, thick cottons, or cottons mixed with wool, 
mom used too. for winter clothing. 

tall these fabricks may be made, emphatical- 


labour, is insisted upon by gentlemen who have 
been told by Scotch and by New England superin- 
tendants of manufactories in Kentucky, that of all 
operatives, the slaves there used are the most docile 
and efficient. We have been urged to invite pub 
lick attention to these topicks, and without the 
means of illustrating them ourselves, by arguments 
founded on experience, we do not doubt but that 
others will take them up, and give them that minute 
consideration and development which is demanded 
for them by their connection with so large a portion 
of the Union. 

We should be glad to hear from our subscribers in 
the south and west what has been attempted, and with 
what sort of success—what is in contemp!ation— 
what facilities are at hand—what deficiencies exist, 
&e. The articles that bear upon these subjects, 
which have been gleaned from the newspapers, are 
herewith sent to the printer of the American Far- 
mer, in which paper gentlemen are invited to ex- 
press their views pro and con.] 

Corron Baceine anv CorpaGE—RECOMMENDED TO 
BE MaDe oF Corron.—No. I. 
(From the Ariel—Natchez, May, 1827.) 

Allow me, through your paper, to call the atten- 
tion of the cotton planters to the article of cotton 
bagging. ‘The quantity of cotton now raised is so 
great, compared with former years, that unless some 
steps are taken to reduce the growth of cotton or 
to increase the growth of hemp, or find a substitute 
for it, the price of bagging must be high for many 
years. It would be useless to recommend a de- 
crease in the culture of cotton; aad yet, unless the 
growth and the consumption can be made to cor- 
respond more nearly, there must be a considerable 
accumulation of stocks, and a consequent reduc 
tion in price. If this should be the case, how is it 
— for us to pay the present high price for 

agging? or how is it possible for us-to meet our 
engagements? At the present reduced price of 
cotton, we can do no more than pay taxes and sup- 
port our families; and with this (were the countr 
out of debt,) we ought, probably to be satisfied. If 
cotton is to continue at 8 cents, (and really there is 
every prospect of its being still lower,) ought we 
not to rely on our own resources as much as possi- 
ble? Ought we not to endeavour to live within 
ourselves, and purchase as sparingly as possible of 
articles not the growth or manufacture of our own 
state? But to return to the subject of bagging. 
There is another reason why this article must rule 
high. By the operation of the tariff, the Scotch 
bagging 1s nearly excluded from our market, and 
we are forced to rely on the friends of that mea- 
sure (our neighbours in Kentucky,) exclusively, for 
our supplies. ‘They may put what price they please 
on it, and we must pay it, so long as they know we 
cannot be supplied through other channels) Hence 
we find speculators from that state buying up the 
article at the enormous price of 26 cents per yard, 
and with a reasonable hope, too, of realizing from 
four to six cents per yard. It may be said, the time 
has been when we paid 40 cents, and without mur- 
muring: true—but we then sold our cotton for 30 
and 32 cents per pound. The bagging then cost 
nothing; but now, if we buy it at 20 cents per Ib. 
(equal to 30 cents per yard,) and sell at eight cents, 
it requires no arithmetician to tell, that we lose con- 
siderably by the operation. 

Is there no remedy for this evil? I answer yes! 
and one, that is within the grasp of almost every 
planter. Let us unite in a determination to manu- 
facture our bagging out of our inferior cotton. It is 
but to make the experiment, and success will, | am 
sure, follow. Independent of the saving in the cost 
of our bagging, we would be adding to the con- 
sumption of the raw material, and in this way con- 
tribute something to the enhancement of its value, 





ly, at home—that is, in the Southern states, by slave 


by bringing the growth and consumption nearer on 


an equality. If the value of the raw material i$ 
enhanced, we receive-all the advantages of it in 
the sale of the bagging. 

No doubt some will say this consumption would 
be trifling; and no doubt the same was said, when 
the coarser quality of cotton goods was first manu- 
factured, and substituted for other fabrics. In all 
undertakings, novelty is a serious obstacle to be 
overcome, and in this | grant it would have great 
weight. I would be pleased to see some of our large 
planters set the example. I have neither time, nor 
tulents, to place the subject in its true light; but I 
cannot avoid thinking it a subject well worth the 
time and attention of those who are qualified; and 
I throw out these hints with a wish, and a hope, of 
eliciting something more appropriate from some of 
your correspondents, 

The crops of Louisiana and Mississippi now 
growing, (without accident,) will require 800,000 
yards of bagging; suppose it was all covered with 
“cotton” bagging, here would be a consumption of 
2,500 bales of 400 pounds each, allowing 14 pounds 
to each yard of bagging. Suypose we were to use 
cotton cordage also; there would be a consumption 
of 2,500 bales more. If we cannot manufacture 
these articles ourselves, ought we not to encourage 
it in others? Iam persuaded that some of the pro- 
prietors of the northern factories would find it to 
their advantage, to manufacture the low priced cot- 
tons into bagging 424 inches wide, weighing about 
14 pounds to the yard. A Corron PLanTer. 


{On the above the Editor of the New York Courier 
remarked as follows:) : 

“Corron Baceine.—We copy the following arti- 
cle from the JVatchez Ariel, recommending the use 
of cotton instead of hemp for the baling and roping 
of cotton. Independent of the fact that every buy- 
er through whose hands it may pass, will suffer loss 
by the insufficiency of cotton for this purpose, our 
ship owners usually make a great difference in 
Sreight between packages which, from the strength 
of the hemp bagging, admit of being compressed, 
and those whose cotton covering will not allow pres- 
sure sufficient to make common stowage, to say 
nothing of the anti-commercial spirit (more especi- 
ally as between neighbouring states) of manufactur- 
ing every thing within the bounds of one’s own 
state.” 3) 

[To the above the Editor of the Ariel replied, in July. } 

The above betrays such ignorance of the subject 
of which ‘Cotton Planter” treated, that we think it 
but justice to the writer, to the public, and to our- 
selves, to give it a proper notice. . The editor seems 
to have assumed as a fact, that bagging manufactur- 
ed from cotton is not so strong as the hemp, and 
that there would be a loss to the purchaser, shipper, 
and to every person through whose hands the cot- 
ton must pass, if covered with cotton bagging.— 
There is ne person in the least acquainted with the 
subject, who will admit the truth of this assertion, 
we appeal to the experience of those who have tried 
both—and we do it with a confidence that they will 
unequivocally agree in opinion, that the bagging ma- 
nufactured from cotton, has a decided erence, in 
point of strength over Scotch bagging, manufactured 
from hemp. But admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it is not so strong, does it follow that the 
cotton bales covered with it, could not be repressed, 
and would have to pay a higher freight? By no 
means: to admit this, would be to allow that the re- 
pressed cotton was retained in its position by the 
strength of the bagging alone, whereas every per- 
son at all acquainted with the subject, knows full 
well that no reliance is placed in the bagging for 
this purpose. To admit the contrary neal be to 
admit also, that the cordage has no agency in the 
business, and is consequently of no use, and that 
the twine, with which the bales are sewed, would 
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York editor would establish this fact, he would be 
entitled to the thanks of every cotton planter in the 
United States. We who should be better acquaint- 
ed with this subject, know that the cordage with 
which the bales are bound, is the sole agent to keep 
them to thelr place, and the bagging is only used as 
a covering to protect the cotton from the dust and the 
weather. 

If there was any well grounded cause of com- 
plaint against the use of cotton bagging, the com- 
mission merchants in New Orleans, ought to have 
been the first to have heard it. But so far as our 
knowledge extends, there has not been a solitary 
instance of complaint; nor indeed has there been, 
to our knowledge, a single bale covered with this 
kind of bagging shingee from New Orleans for the 
last twelve years. We can venture to assure the 
New York editor that so far from this being a loss 
to the persons through whose hands it must pass, 
there would be an actual gain. ‘The ship would be 
Jess likely to sustain a loss by the accountability for 
damage to the cotton, by the working of the vessel, 
or by the damp and mildew to which hemp bagging 
is liable on a long voyage, and the ship might al- 
ways carry a large deck load without risk, for the 
cotton bagging would wear much longer and be less 
aflected by the weather than hemp. ‘To the ship- 
per there would be a saving in the list of expenses 
charged in account sales from the — mar- 
kets, of mending canvass and twine! The charge 
under these items amount to an average of $20 on 
every 100 bales. 

It has been suggested, that the hooks used by the 
crews of the steam boats, in loading and unloading, 
would probably do more injury to the cotton bag 
ging thanto the hemp. The most we can admit on 
this point is, (and this has not been tested by expe- 
rience) that the Kentucky bagging would, proba- 
bly, be less liable to damage from this cause. But 
there is no doubt the cotton bagging would sustain 
less than the Scotch. ‘Taking, therefore, one thing 
with another, from all we know, and from the in- 
formation we derive from others, we are clearly of 
opinion, that bagging can be manufactured from 
cotton, to answer all the purposes of hemp bag- 
ging, and that ere long it will supply the place of 
Scotch bagging in the southern markets. As to the 
anti-commercial spirit which the New York editor 
believes will grow out of the course proposed by 
Cotton Planter, he cannot readily admit; on the 
contrary it will be to promote commerce between 
the cotton growers of the Mississippi and the manu- 
facturers of the east—what the west fail to sup- 
ply in hemp bagging will be made up by the Atlan- 
tic bagging of cotton. Our eastern manufacturers 
will take our cotton from New Orleans, and pay the 
cash, and make returns in bagging of cotton, in ne 
go clothing, and all the coarse articles we may re- 
quire, and which our merchants here will supply us 
with instead of foreign articles. Besides we shall 
thus encdurage the American system, and so the bet- 
ter promote directly and indirectly, the interest of 
every section of the Union, as well as that of our 
own. 





HEMP IN RUSSIA. 

Dear Sir, Montebello, September 17, 1827. 

Agreeably to my promise, I now send you the 
memorandum on the cultivation of hemp, given to 
me when in Russia by Mr. Baliepin, the proprietor 
of an extensive manufactory of sail cloth, in the go- 
vernment of Kalonga. Should you think that it 
contains any information that will be useful to your 
readers, it may be well to lay it before them. 

Your obedient servant, — 

J. S. Sxinner, Esq. J. SPEAR SMITH. 

The ground to be chosen for the cultivation of 
hemp should be naturally very rich, when this fails, 
a sandy or loamy soil is preferred, requiring, howe- 





ver, to be highly manured, lxying it on as fine @§ 
possible, The land is ploughed and harrowed 0 
the same manner as is done for grain. The seed of 
any preceding season will serve, but that of the last 
crop is preferred. ‘The best time for sowing is in 
May or earlier, if the climate is not subject to the 
sharp, nipping frost so prevalent ia Russia. Atten- 
tion must be paid to weeding the crop when it is 
about six inches high. 

W hen the secds become ripe, the hemp is fit to be 
gathered. In doing this the male plants are to be 
carefu ly separated from the female. ‘They are easi 
ly distinguished by their heads. ‘The latter are used 
for making a coarse kind of hemp for home con- 
sumption, It is generally observed that the ver 
tall plants have long roots, these are also eta | 
bound up and prepared with the female stalks.) The 
crop is then spread out to dry in the sun, to. prepare 
it for threshing. This operation completed and the 
seed secured, the stalks are tied up in small bun- 
dies, are then fastened to poles and immersed in 
running or standing water, if it be clear. Flowing 
water, however, is greatly preferred. The hemp 
remains under water about a month—or until the 
substance of the stalk is nearly rotten. The bun- 
dles are then taken out and well dried. The next 
process is breaking, swingling and hackling. When 
thus cleaned, it is purchased by the manufacturer, 
who bleaches it by boiling it four or five times in 
ley, and gives it out to the peasants to be spun. 





GREAT CROP OF RUTA BAGA IN VIR- 
GINIA. 


Frienp J. S. Skinner, Baltimore, 9th Mo. 4, 1827. 


Joha Darby, a respectable citizen of Richmond 
county, Va. has written me on the 20th ult. inform- 
ing that he, the last season, had reared 750 bushels 
of the ruta baga or Swedish turrip, upon one acre of 
land;—and from the well known veracity of the said 
Darby, there is no doubt of the fact, which is very en- 
couraging indeed—and I think that many of the 
failures in the culture of this crop are owing to neg- 
lect at some stage or other in their giowth, for 
most kinds of vegetables require rich soil, and care- 
ful and frequent cultivation to insure a profitable 
return. Thy friend, 

ROBT. SINCLAIR. 





INQUIRIES, 


As to the advantage of a certain rotation of crops 
therein stated—by a young farmer. 

I have in contemplation to commence farming on 
a small scale, and have thought of adopting the 
following rotation of crops—corn, oats, clover, 
clover, wheat, rye—six fields—pasturing each year 
my oldest clover field, and cutting my other. Sow- 
ing buckwheat on both the wheat and rye stubble 
after a good ploughing with Davis’ patent plough. 
Cutting the crop of buckwheat from the field which 
had been in wheat, and ploughing down when in 
flower that in the field which had been in rye. Ap- 
plying my barn-yard and stable manure to my corn 
crop. As I have had no experience in farming; 
and as no person within my knowledge has made 
trial of my plan, will you do me the favour to make 
inquiry, through the medium of the Farmer, of 
your subscribers and correspondents, as to the ad 
vantages of the proposed plans, some of whom 
will no doubt be able, and from what I have seen of 
their courtesy and kindness, in reference to que- 
ries made in your paper, will, 1 am sure, feel willing 
to impart the desired information. ‘The soil of the 
farm has been good, but part of it is much worn. 
We raise in this country, corn, oats, wheat, rye and 
buckwheat, all of which grow well. All but the 


(From the N. ¥. Daily Advertiser.) 
Corron Manvractore 1s Great Barrain. 


_ In the conclusion of our article on this subject 
in yesterday's paper, an error accidentally occurred 
in stating the amount of capital at present employed. 
It should have been sixty-five millions instead of 
we lags: 
e following estimates we copy in full fh 

Edinburgh Review. 7 riiaelion 

Total value of every description of 
cotton goods annually manufactured in 
Great Britain, 

Raw material 130,000,- 
000 Ibs. at 1s. 44 per Ib. 

Wages of 750.009 wea- 
vers, spinners, bleachers, 
&e. at 20a year each, 

Wages of 133,000 en- 
gineers, machine makers, 
smiths, masons, joiners, 
&e at 130 a year each, 

Profits of the manufac- 
turers, wages of superin- 
tendance, sums to pur- 
chase the materials of 
machinery, coals, &c. 


136,000,000 
{9,000,000 


15,000,000 


4,000,000 


8,000,000 

———— 136 000,000 
The capital employed may be estimated as fol- 
ows: 

Capital employed in the 
purchase of the raw mate- 
rial, 

Capital employed in 
—— of wages, 

Japital invested in spin- 
ning mills, power and 
hand looms, work shops, 
warehouses, &c. 


19,000,000 
19,000,000 


$7,000,000 


165,000,000 








PREMIUM FOR COTTON. 

The merchants of Savannah desirous of impro- 
ving the quality of Upland cotton in the state of 
Georgia, hereby offer a premium of $59 for the best 
wagon load of Upland cotton, of not less than eight 
bales—g30 for the second best load, of not less than 
eight bales—and $20 for the third best load, of not 
less than eight bales—the growth and property of 
the person sending the same—to be exhibited. The 
exhibition will take place in the city of Savannah, 
on the 10th day of Doseuiber next, in front of Mr. 
L. Petty’s store, corner of Bay and Barnard streets. 
If the planters generally in the country favour this 
offer with a respectable exhibition, one or two more 
will take place in the course of the season, and the 
same premiums be awarded. The cotton being 
equal, a preference will be given to square bales. 

The bllowing persons have been appointed to 
award premiums, viz: 

BENJAMIN BURROUGHS, 
WM. GASTON, 

THOS. BUTLER, 
STEPHEN C. GREEN, 
JOS. AUZE. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 

Mount Prospect, N. C. Sept. 17, 1827. 
“We experienced one of the most severe and 
destructive gusts of wind and rain on the 25th and 
26th ult. that has happened in these parts for cms | 

ears. The injury done to corn crops on the hi 
ands is not material, only the irjury done the 
blades, which will cause fodder to be scarce; but in 
the low lands of the rivers and creeks, the damage 
is very considerable. Our cotton crops are very or- 





last may be considered as staple crops. Clover 
grows finely in our soil. D. A. D. 


dinary—not more than half what was expected by 
the farmers.” 
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THE VINE. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 
J. S. Sxuvver, Ese. September 13, 1827. 

1 am sure, sir, you will agree with me, that in 
the establishment of vineyards, no one point is of 
so much import as the selection of those varieties 
best suited by their nature and quality to their des- 
tined localities. We must not, of course, take the 

rapes of the south of France for the northern 

tates, nor should we take those of the north for 
the southern States, if others offer more advantages. 
The fact is, in forming new vineyards, even in 
France, this is a nice point to be considered, and on 
it mainly depends ultimate success. Of bow much 
more import, then, must proper discrimination be 
to a country new in this species of culture. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, I have, in my “Short Trea- 
tise on Horticulture,” now in the press, arranged 
the most celebrated European grapes under the 
three following heads: 

Ist. Grapes of Germany, Switzerland and the 
north of France. 

2d. Grapes of middle France. 

$d. Grapes of the south of France. 

In addition ‘o which, I have particularly describ- 
ed 68 varieties of grapes in detail 

With this aid in making suitable selections, I 
think our judicious horticulturists will not be ata 
loss to discriminate. You are, no doubt, aware, as 
well as myself, of the great importance of another 
point, 7iz: accuracy as to the kind of grape named; 
for it must have now become well known, that un- 
less this precaution is attended to, all the other ex 
ertions may prove futile. It has been my wish, in 
this little publication, to throw as much light on 
that subject as its limits would permit. 

In addition to the subject of grapes, this publica- 
tion contains directions for the culture of «almost 
every species of fruit found in our gardens, and de- 
scriptions of a number of varieties of each gecies. 
In fact, sir, deeming such a compendium, métly ga- 
thered from personal observation, as much #anted, I 
have put this small work to press, hopig it might 
prove acceptable to the publick, as a prdude to my 
general publication on “American rticulture;” 
and the expense will be so trifling as » be no object 
to any one. 


Yours, most respectfull’, 
WM. PRINCE. ° 


NATIVE GRAPE. 
Landreth’s Nurse%¢s, near Philadelphia, 
J. S. Sxumwer, Ese. September 20, 1827. 

Sir,—Aware of the grea interest you have evin- 
ced, in every thing apperaining to the agriculture 
and horticulture of ourcountry, we do ourselves 
the pleasure of transmitting you samples of the 
fruit of some of the pative grapes cultivated in our 
nurseries. 

Much has of }ate been written and said on the 
culture of the vine, and endless speculations exist, 
as to the ultimate success. Some have contended 
and still contend, that our climate is perfectly ap- 
plicable for the culture of the fine grapes of Europe, 
and all that is requisite for success, is a little expe- 
rience on the subject. 

Others who have seen the failure of attempts to 
cultivate them with certainty, under any circumstan- 
ces in our section of the country, (except in cities, 
where they are frequently mame! to as fine perfec- 
tion, asin the most favored clime of Europe,) have 
given up the further prosecution of the attempt, and 
turn their attention to those which have originated 
in this country. 

For upwards of forty years we have paid close 
attention to the subject, and our profession has af- 





are firmly persuaded, success is scarcely to be look- 
ed for. 

The opinion has been expressed, that the kinds 
proper to be sought for by us in this latitude, are 
those cultivated in Hungary, and in the highest la- 
titude, where grapes succeed, are undera mistaken 
idea, that the failure is to be attributed to the se- 
verity of our winters—but such is not strictly the 
case, though it is well in making a selection, to 
choose those most hardy. Many of the old import 
ed varieties, with very little care, pass through our 
sevérést winters without injury, and on the return 
of spring set fruit chandeadir, but before the sum- 
mer is ended, become coated with thick mildew, 
shrivel up, blight and decay. Within a few years 
a: 4 new kinds have been imported, and general- 
ly those of the hardier description—the luxuriant 
growth of which and endurance of frost, led us to 
hope fo®a result more fortunate than usual—some 
sich bore this season—but unluckily our expecta- 
tions and grapes were both blasted—which only pre- 
sents another evidence, that it is the summer and 
net the winter we have to contend with. 

The samples we forward are numbered as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1. Orwigsburg. As to the origin of this grape 
much has been said; for many years it has been 
vewed asa native of our country, but the research- 
e:of Dr. Hulings, (to whom we are indebted for its 
gineral introduction,) renders it doubtful; it has 
bien traced for upwards of forty years in the pos- 
session of a family who some years since resided 
nar Orwigsburg on the Schuy lkill—but the question 
isyet undecided; though from its resemblance to 
tle grapes of Europe, and differing in the peculi 
aities which mark our native kinds, we are inclined 
to believe it an exotic; if so, time has perfectly ac- 
clmated it, and rendered its bearing as sure as many 








o/ the natives, a lottery-like result, a mere solitary 
exception. [tis without pulp certainly very palata- 
ble, and well calculated for the table. Dr. pron 
siders it surpassed in excellence by few of those 
agree. 

v. 2. Alexanders’, Schuylkill Muscadine, or as 
it is sometimes but very erroneously termed Cape of 
Good Hope grape—dark purple, pulpy, not ealcula- 
ted for eating, an abundant bearer, and has the re- 
putation of an excellent wine grape. It was dis- 
covered upwards of fifty years ago on the Schuyl- 
kill by James Alexander, at that time gardener to 
John Penn, and by hifff cultivated and brought into 
notice. 

No. 3. Catawba. This grape we received several 

ears since from John Adlum, esq. -of Georgetown, 

. C. by whom it is very extensively cultivated for 
wine, and very favorably thought of for that pur- 
pose—colour that of copper, with some pulp; though 
not well calculated for the table, it is one of the 
pleasantest pulpy grapes we are @cquainted with. 

No. 4. Elsenburgh. This is an improved chicken 
grape, and in flavor closely resembles the Meunier 
ur Miller—it is without pulp, and certainly worthy of 
culture for the table, it is originally from the town 
of that name in New Jersey, where it is highly es- 
teemed.* >» ; 

No. 5. Izabellg, closely resembling No. 2. of the 
same colour, being rather more elongated, with 
less pulp and better flavor; it is considered a tole- 
rable eating grape, and doubtless possesses all the 








* [On a visit to Salem in New Jersey, last spring, we 
were informed of the character of this grape by Dr. 
Rowan, a generous publick spirited citizen of that 
place—he gave us some roots, but unfortunately they 
were left at New Castle, and though recovered it was 
too late—the specimens of this grapé, sent as above 
were particularly admired, by the friends for whose 
entertainment they, with the rest, were spread upon 
the editor’s table.} 








ginia. The sample sent is very imperfect. 

We bad hoped to be able to send you with the 
others, a specimen of the Bland, Virginia, or Pow- 
el grape, as itis known here, but have been disap- 
pointed. It is truly a desirable variety, with scarce- 
ly perceptible pulp, fine flavor, an abundant bearer, 
and perhaps the best calculated for the table of all 
the native kinds; but it is, at the same time unfortu- 
nately the least certain, being liable to mildew and 
blast when the season is not favorable. 

Our nurseries contain several other native kinds 
which we hope to see produce fruit the ensuing year. 
It is our desire to procure all other natives worthy 
of cultivation, and disseminate them throughout our 
country; in which attempt we solicit the assistance 
of all who feel interested in the subject, and we will 
gladly reciprocate any transmissions of the kind.— 
Our nurseries also contain a very considerable vari- 
ety of the fine European sorts, and others we are 
annually receiving, which are propagated for the 
supply of the cities and towns in the Union, and 
those persons resident in the country who deem 
their cultivation worthy an attempt. 

W ith sentiments of respect, 
We remain your obedient servants, 
D. & C. LANDRETH. 


OSAGE ORANGE AND JAPANESE APPLE, 
Landreth’s Nurseries, near Philadelphia, 

Mr. Sxiwner, September, 1827. } 

Dear Sir,—Accompanying this we have the plea- 
sure of forwarding you specimens of the fruit of the 
Osage orange and of the Pyrus Japonica or Japa- 
nese apple. ‘The tree which produced the fruit first 
named is a palive of this country, and was reared 
from seed collected by Lewis and Clark, when on 
their western tour; it has been named “Maclura” in 
honor of Wm. Maclure, esq. of Philadelphia, by 
our friend Thomas Nuttall, esq. professor of botany 
at Cambridg 





e, from whose “Genera of North Ame- 
rican plants” the following notice of it is extracted: 
Class Dioecia.—Order Tetrandria. 

Maclura. (Bow-wood, Yellow-wood.) 

Masc. Ament? Fem. Caliz none. Corolla none. 
Style 1, filiform, villous. Germs numerous, coa- 
lescing into a compound globose berry of many 
cells; cells l-seeded. Seed obovate, compressed. 

A small lactescent tree, producing wood similar to 
Fustic; leaves alternate, entire, destitute of stipu- 
les, furnished with superaxillary simple spines; 
aments axillary; berry verrucose and large, at first 
lactescent, yellow. A genus proximately allied to 

ia; and belonging to the Natural Order 
Urntic. 
M. aurantiaca, 

Obs. A spreading tree about 20 to 30 feet high, 
branches flexuous and terete. Leaves petiolated, 
oval, accuminated, very entire, apex mucronulate, 
upper surface smooth and shining, petiole and 
nerves on the under side somewhat hirsutely but 
minutely pubescent; (petiole often nearly an inch 
long; leaf 2 to 3 inches long, and 1 and a half to 
2 inches wide.) Male flowers unknown. Female 
a globular ament, destitute of both calix and corolla. 
Style 1 to each seed and germ of the compound 
berry, filiform, near an inch long and villous. Ber- 
ry nearly the size of an orange, axillary and subse- 
sile, surface verrucose, partly tessellated with obso- 
lete calicine vertiges: pulp nearly as succulent as 
that of an orange, sweetish and perhaps agreeable 
when fully ripe. 

Hab. “On the banks of the Little Missouri of 
Washita river, also near Natchitoches, and upon 
the banks of the Arkansa.” Hunter and Dunbar’s 
voyage —The above account has been taken from 
living planis which were cultivated in the garden of 
Mr. Shoutou at St. Louis, Louisiana. The wood is 
very heavy, and of a Saffron yellow; the bark as in 
Broussonetia affords 2 fine white flax. 
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Were it 1»: for the particular deseription of mo- 
rus tinctoria given by Sloane in bis History of Jamai- 
ca, vol. 2, p., we should from the corresponding 
habit have almost been induced to consider it, to- 

ether with two other undescribed species, as form 
ing part of the present genus. “The fruit” of morus 
tinctoria, adds Sloane, ‘‘stands on a foot stalk, is as 
large as a nutmeg and round, having its acini like 
the other mulberries, of a greenish colour, both with- 
out and within the pulp, there are in it some flat 
brown small seeds, like linseed, and before the fruit 
comes to be ripe ‘tis milky and not pleasant; but 
when come to maturity, it is pleasant to the taste, 
although very lusciously sweet.” ‘This species also 
becomes a tree ‘60 feet or more high.” : 3 

At the time the foregoing account was written, it 
is believed no tree of the kind had borne fruit east 
of the Ohio. The largest in our collection is now 
about 20 feet high, and is truly a most ornamental 
tree. ‘The leaves are of a dark green, very glossy, 
and retain their verdure long after most trees have 
shed their foliage. It annually abounds in fruit, but 
none have yet arrived at perfection; these which 
we send measure near 9 inches in circumference.— 
As regards its dyeing properties we are not aware 
that any particular experiments have heen made, 
though it is said to produce as fine a colour as the 
fustic. It is however our intention to present some 
of the wood and roots to one of our chemists, to 
test its properties in that respect, which from the 
high colour of the wood when cut, and particularly 
of the roots, we are inclined to think will result fa- 
vourably—should it do so, it certainly will in time 
supersede the importation of fustic, and therefore 

rove of real utility to the country. It is perfectly 
hardy in this latitude, even to the extremity of the 
branches, increased with tolerable ease from cut- 
tings, and therefore its cultivation on a large scale 
practicable. 

The Pyrus Japonica or Japanese apple is purely 
ornamental. We have two varieties—one (of which 
the present are the fruit,) producing an abundance 
of flowers, of the most beautiful scarlet—the other 
alight blush. The formation of the flower is that of 
the apple or pear, but its —_— beauty and desi- 
rable quality, is in its early bloom, being frequent 
ly fully expanded when vegetation is scarcely ap 
parent in any thing around it. It is likewise hardy, 
enduring extreme cold unprotected and uninjured 
The fruit now forwarded, is the first we have ever 
seen; Sone peony it may have borne before, and 
though very fragrant, does not appear edible. 
Yours most respectfully, 


D. & C. LANDRETH. 
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(From the Maryland Gazette.) 


Mr. Gazen,—lI saw in your paper of the 6th inst. 
a piece signed A Philadelphian, taken from Poul- 
son’s Ameriean Daily Advertiser, Philadelphia, of 
the 20th of August last, addressed to the Hon. 
James Barbour, Secretary of War, wherein A Phi- 
Jadelpbian says, “A canal cut from either Anoapo- 
lis, South or West rivers, to Washington, will not 
in any event exceed thirty miles.” Now as to the 
distance mentioned, there may be some truth in it, 
but I doubt it, nor do [ think it practicable to cut a 
canal from any of the above mentioned places to 
the city of Washington within the distance of thirty- 
eight or forty miles, unless at an enormous expense, 
such as the United States will never do, and that 
the stute of Maryland is notable todo. Nor would 
it be of much use to either of the places mentioned, 
for the rout would be of so tedious a nature, that it 
would be worse than that of the Potomac, as men- 
tioned by A Philadelphian. He goes further and 


of optnion that this plan is perfectiy practicable, 
and if so, it requires no argument to prove its im- 
portance.” Now, sir, as it regards the engineers, I 
am willing to believe that A Philadelphian misun- 
derstood them; it must have been the river Severn, 
from which there is no doubt in the mind of the writer 
of this, but that a canal could be cut, and made within 
the distance of twenty-four miles or less, between 
the waters of the Severn river, and the Eastern 
Branch, a creek of the Potomac river, and ata ve- 
ry small expense. I mention this to the shame o/ 
the state of Maryland, that it has not long since 
been done. The rout of this contemplated .cana) 
would commence on the Severn river, a.small.dis- 
tance below the Indian Landing, and run almost a 
direct course, (crossing the two Patuxent, branches 
by aqueducts,) to the farm or residence of John C 
Herbert, Esq. in Prince George’s county, a distance 
of little more than twelve miles, if that, with scarce: 
ly an obstacle in the way, when speaking of,canals, 
and of the importance of the one herein fontem 
plated; then from Mr. Herbert's farm to the water 
of the Eastern Branch, and the whole of th: 
ground between there and the Eastern Branch, very 
easy to cut, the distance about the same as the firs, 
and the cost would be much less. The supply ¢ 
water would be from the branches of the Patuxen) 
and the north east branch of the Eastern Brauch d 
the Potomac. Anne ARUNDEL. 
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(From Hints for Improvement of Early Education an 
Nursery Discipline.) 
JUSTICE. 

“Impartiality is the life of justice, as justice is 
-all guod government.” [tis necessary diligently b 
enlorce upon children principles of strict justia, 
and invariably to act upon them ourselves. We 
must have no partialities, but give ta every one his 
due: to the elder as much as to the younger, (in 
thisa deficiency may often be observed;) to the unat- 
tractive as well as to the more pleasing; each ac- 
cording to his deserts, and not according to his own 
particular feelings. On every occasion our deci- 
siuns are to be regulated not by the person, but by 
the cause. We are not to infringe upon the rights 
of children; remembering that their feelings are 
a counterpart of our own, and that human nature is 
the same at every age. It is, therefore, a great, 
though very common error, to suppose, that, be 
cause they are placed undef our power, we are not 
bound by the same laws of justice and honour, in 
our dealings with them, as with our equals. It is a 
well known remark ‘*that the greatest respect is due 
to children;” and this is especially to be manifested 
in a conscientious regard to their just and natural 
claims. We should hold their little property as 
more sacred ee Hy own, and insist upon the 
same principle in their conduct towards each other: 
not allowing one child to use the play-things of his 
brother, especially in his absence, without his ex 
press consent; teaching them the true import of 
“thine and mine,” and making it a point of honour 
to consider the rights of others, as they would their 
own. 

Children ought not to be obliged to give and lend: 
this is a very frequent mistake. One of them, for 
example, is eating a cake, and the infant cries for it: 
the nurse begs for a piece in vain; and irritated by 
the unkindness of the one, and the cries of the 
other, she hastily breaks the cake, and gratifies the 
desire of the younger, by seizing the property of 
the elder. The latter feels himself injured; bis an- 
ger is excited towards his oppressor; and his kind 
feelings towatds his brother impaired: whilst the 
lormer is — in the idea, that, by erying 
and impatience, he shall obtain the gratification of 





says, “I do know that distinguished engineers are 


his wishes. Or, an elder child bas a cart; he has 


played with it till he 1s tired: the younger begs for 
the use of it; the elder peremptorily refuses. The 
narse persuades, she complains, urges, and remon- 
strates, till she obtains a reluctant consent: or, if 
not, seizes the cart, and gives it to the younger. 
Here the law of justice is broken: and the rights of 
the elder child violated. It is true, he was unkind 
and unobliging; but the cart and the cake were his 
own; and by taking them from him, without his free 
and full consent, we shall not teach him generosity, 
but injustice. 





SPORTING OLIO. 


LEOPARD HUNTING. 


The leopard of Southern Africa is known among 
the Cape colonists by the name of the tiger; but is, 
in fact, the real leopard, the felis jubata of natural- 
ists, well known for the beauty of its shape and 
spotted skin, and the treachery and fierceness of its 
disposition. ‘The animal called the leopard (lui- 
paard) by the Cape Dutch boors, is a species of the 
panther, and is inferior to the real leopard both in 
size and beauty. Both of them are dreaded in the 
mountainous districts on account of the ravages 
which they occasionally commit among the flocks, 
and on the young cattle and horses in the breeding 
season. ‘The South African panther is a cowardly 
animal, and, like the hyena, flies from the face of 
man. The leopard also, thuugh his low half smo- 
thered growl is frequently beard by night, as he 
prowls like an evil spirit around the cottage of the 
kraal, will seldom or never attack mankind (children 
excepted) unless previously assailed or exasperated. 
When huated, as he usually is with dogs, he in- 
stinctively betakes himself to a tree, when he falls 
an easy prey to the shot of the huntsman. The 
leopard, however, though far inferior in strength 








and intrepidity to the lion, is yet an extraordinary 
«ctive and iurious animal, and when Uriven to ex- 
trewit;, proves himself ocexsionally an antagonist 
not to ¢ trifled with. ‘The colonists relate many 
instanceiof arduous and even fatal encounters with 
the huntetjeopard. ‘Tbe following is one of these ad- 
ventures, Wich occurred ina frontier district in 
1822, as deribed by one o/ the two individuals so 
perilously enjaged in it. Two bvors returoing from 
hunting the tartebeest, (antelope bubalis,) fell in 
with a leopardin a mountain ravine, and immedi- 
ately gave chaseo him ‘I'he animal at first endea- 
vuured to escape ty claunbering up a precipice; but 
being hotly presse), and slightly wounded by a 
musket ball, he turted upon his pursuers with that 
frautic ferocity whict on such emergencies he fre- 
quently displays, and wringing upon the man who 
had fired at him, tore \im irom: his horse to the 
ground, biting him at tht same time very severel 

in the shoukier, and tearig his face and arms wit 

his talons, ‘The other hunter seeing the danger of 
his comrade, (he was, if I nigtake not, his brother,) 
sprung from his horse, and attempted to shoot the 
leopard through the head; but whether owing to 
trepidation, or the fear of wounding his friend, or 
the sudden motions of the animal, he unfortuaately 
missed. The leopard, abandouing his prostrate ene- 
my, darted with redoubled fury upon this second an- 
tagonist,; and so fierce and sudden was his onset, 
that before the boor could stab him with bis hunting 
knife, he had struck him in the eyes with his clays, 
and turn the scalp over his forehead. In this [right- 
ful condition, the hunter grappled with the raging 
beast; and struggiing for life, they rolled together 
down a steep declivity. All this passed so rapidly, 
that the other boor had scareely time to recover 
from the cenfusion in which his feline foe had left 
him, to seize his gun,and rush forward to aid his 
comrade, when he bebeld them rolling together 
down the steep bank in mortal conflict. In a few 





moments he wasat the bottom with them, but too 
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late to save the life of his friend. ‘The leopard had 
torn open the juguiar vein, and so dreadfully mau- 
gied the throat of the unfortunate man, that his 
death was inevitable; and his comrade had only 
the melancholy satisfaction of completing the des 
traction of the savage beast, already exhausted with 
several deep wounds in the breast from the des 


perate knife of the expiring huntsman. 
London Weekly Review. 


Pepicrees or VatuaBie Horses. 
(Continued from page 214.) 
LINDSEY’S ARABIAN. 

About the year 1777 or 8, General H. Lee, of the 
cavairv, and his officers, had their attention drawn 
to soe uncommon fine eastern horses employed in 
the public service—horses of such superior form and 
appearance, that the above officers were led to make 
much inquiry respecting their history; and this 
proved so extraordinary, that Captain Lindsey was 
sent to examine and make more particular inquiry 
respecting the fine cavalry which had been so much 
admired, and with instructions, that if the sire 
answered the description which had been given of 
him, the captain was to purchase him, if to be sold. 

The captain succeeded in purchasing the horse, 
who was taken to Virginia, where he covered at a 
high price and with considerable success, 

It was not until this fine horse become old and 
feeble that the writer of these recollections rode thir- 
ty miles expressly to see him. He was a white 
horse, of the most perfect form and symmetry, rather 
above fifteen hands high, and although old and 
crippled, appeared to possess a high and gallant 
temper, which gave him a lofty and commanding 
carriage and appearance. 

The history of this horse, as given to me during 
the revolutionary war, by several respectable per- 
sons from Connecticut. at various times, is: — 

For some very important service, rendered by the 
commander of a British frigate, toa son of the then 
Emperor of Morocco, the Emperor presented this 
horse (the most valuable of his stud) to the captain, 
who shipped him on board the frigate, with the san 
guine expectation of obtaining a great price lor him, 
if safely lauded in England, Either obedience to 
orders, or from some other cause, the frigate called 
at one of the English West India idands, where be 
ing obliged to remain sometime, the captain in com 
passion to the horse, landed him for the purpose of 
exercise No convenient secutely enclosed place 
could be found but a large lusber yard, into which 
the horse was turned loose; bat delighted and playful 
as a kitten, his liberty soon proved fatal to him. He 
ascended one of the piles.rom which and with it he 
fell. and broke three of hw legs. At this time in the 
same harbour, the Engiish captain met with an old 
acquaintance from ove of our now eastern atates, 
To him he offered the horse, as an animal of inesti- 
mable value could be be cured. The eastern cap 
tain gladly accepfed the horse, and knowing he 
must be detained a considerable time io the island. 
before that he could dispose of his assorted cargo, 
got the horse on bourd his vessel, secured him in 
slings, and very carefully set and bound up his bro- 
ken legs. It matters not, how long he remained in 
the harbour, or if quite cured before he arrived on 
our shore, but he did arrive, and he must certainly 
have covered several seasons, before he was noticed 
as first mentioned. 

When the writer of these remarks went to see the 
horse, his first attention was to examine his legs, 
respecting the reported fracture, and he was fully 
satisfied, not merely by seeing the lumps and ine 
——— on the three legs, but by actually feeling 

irregularities and projections of broken bones 

In Connecticut (1 think,) this horse was called 
Ranger, in Virginia (as it should be) he was cailed 
Lindsey’s Arabian. He was the sire of Tulip and 


vuany runners, to all his stock he gave great 
perfection of form, and his blood flows in the veins 
of some of the best horses of the present day. Make 
what use you please of this statement; I will stand 
corrected in my narrative, by any person who can 
produce better testimony respecting Lindsey’s Ara- 
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bian. Your obed'tgervant, 
September 10, 1827. 
A high bred covering horse for sale. 
AFRICAN. 


He is a beautiful black, fifteen hands high, nine 
years old, and elegantly formed, and for the ex- 
cellence of his strain, I refer those persons who wish 
to purchase to the following genuine pedigree. 

African was got by Careless, his dam by Col. 
Llioyd’s imported horse Old Traveller, his grand 
dam by the imported horse Othello, (and was full 
sister to Mr. Anthony Water's horse I'rue Briton,) 
his great grand dam by Old Spark, out of Queen 
Mab Spark and Queen Mab were both imported 
by the late governor Ogle of Maryland. Careless 
was got by col. Baylor’s imported horse Fearnought, 
his dam by the imported horse Dove, out of the 
well known bigh bred imported mare Camilla. 

African will be in high order for covering before 
the season commences. He will be sold cheap for 
cash, wheat or corn at warket price; or he will be 
exchanged for an excellent pair of bay horses, not 
under fifteen hands high, and young. For further 
particulars apply to the subscriber at Fiat-Bush, 
hing’s county, Long Island, where the horse may 
oe seen, orto Mr. David Clarkson, in New Bruns- 
wick. A. GILES. 

Fiat-Bush, Feb. 1, 1788. 
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BaLTimore, Fripay, SepremBer 28, 1827. 














¢#The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
RYLAND AGRICULTURAL Society, is appvuinted for 
Thursday next, the 4th ot October, at Brookland 
Wood, the seat of R. Caton, Esq. 





€#Tue Dorcuester County Catrte SHow— 
will be held in Cambridge on Monday and Tuesday, 
the 29th and 30th of October, 1827, for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of Domestic Animals and Manufac- 
tures, and for ploughigg matches. 

Premiuws will be aWarded for--Crors, Horses, 
Neat Cattce, Swine, Sueep, Domestic Manurac- 
Tuxes, IMpLeEMENTs oF Hussanpay, Butter, Fer- 
MENTED Liquors, and for the pest PLoveutne. 

The scheme of premiums was received too late 
for this paper; it will be inserted in our next. 

Tue next Easton Cattie SHow.—To avoid 
interference with the Dorchester show, it has been 
resolved to change the time fixed for holding the 
next Cattle Show of the Maryland ‘Agricultural So 
ciety at Easton. It will accordingly be held ov 
Wednesday, the 31st of October, and on Thursday 
and Friday, the Ist and 2d days of November.— 
Their scheme of premiums may be found in the 
American Farmer, vol 9, page 187. 





¢#Tue Epiror or tHe American Farmer To 
THE Lapies or THe Country, respectfully sug- 
gests,—That the next Exhibition of domestic fa 
brics, wines, and butter; under the regulations 
of the Maryland Agricultural Society, will take 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 23d and 
24th of next month. The place of exhibition will 
be in « beautiful wood, very near to the city, where 
the articles sent for premium may be seen with 
convenience and pleasure in the course of not more 
than one or two hours, There is no reason why the 





JSemales of every family should not be indulged in 
the opportunity of visiting the exhibition. It may 
be supposed that the most ingenious and thri 
housewife, may there gain some information—may 
see in the domestic manufactures, some new stripe 
or stitch; and in the preparation of the wines and 
butter, the observance of some extraordinary pre- 
caution, or the introduction of some new process. 

But it is not so much for what may be seen, for 
instruction or amusement at the exhibition of do- 
mestic fabricks by the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety, that we would urge the armers to bring 
their wives on one arm and their daughters on the 
other, as for the double gratification which we 
know they would experience in a visit to the Far 
or Benevo.ence, which is to be held in the city, 
on the second day of the Cattle Show, for the most 
laudable purpose that ever was projected by human 
beneficence—yes, we repeat, in heartfelt sincerity, 
the most laudable; and, without amplification, every 
fair reader will join us in the sentiment when we 
state that it is a fair to raise funds for the mainte- 
oe and education of poor remaLe orphan chil- 

ren. 

A society, composed of kind hearted members 
of St. Paul's and Christ church has existed for 
many years, under whose benevolent assiduity and 
good management hundreds of poor female chil- 
dren, fatherless and motherless, have been saved 
from the miseries and vices inseparably incident to 
extreme destitution. In the Charity School they 
have been fed ind clothed, imbued with sound 
morals ondagpch the means of obtaining an honest 
livelihodi *Phis noble charity has been so far kept 
up by the voluntary contributions of the humane and 
benevolent; but by some untoward circumstances the 
funds of the society had become so far impaired, as to 
make some effort necessary to save it from dissolu- 
tivn, and those on whgsé amiable exertions it has 
chiefly depended for support and continuance, have 
determined to make appeal to the sympathy of 
the publick, by meang Ofa , for the sale of such 
fancy articles as the fair, in their goodness, may be 
disposed to make and send for sale, and such as 
others may, in their bounteousness, bestow. in hav- 
ing recourse to this expedient, the Female Benevo- 
lent Society, have doubtless, been encouraged by 
the success which attended a similar appeal in be- 
balf of the Greeks, 

For the information of the ladies in the country, 
we should be a little more explicit as to the manner 
canes up and conducting these most beautiful 
and praiseworthy exhibitions of ingenuity and hu- 
manity The one to take place on the 25th of Oc- 
tober, will be held in a very spacious room in the 
centre of the city. Many ladies have been appoint- 
ed, each of whom will have their table; upon these 
tables will be spread for sale, at fixed prices, a much 
greater variety of pretty fancy articles than we can 
undertake to describe, or even a lady's imagination 
anticipate. These articles are chiefly the work of 
ladies of Baltimore, who vie with each other in in- 
genuity, and taste, «nd generosity. In some cases, 
however, we pedegsiand that charitable ladies of 
other cities, moved by the nobleness of the design, 
have presented beautiful specimens of fancy work. 
It is understood that the wealthy bachelors, too, of 
our city, propose, by donations to the ladies’ fair 
for these orphan children, to atone for having omit- 
ted to perfurm one of the three cardinal and pres- 
cribed duties of man. We shall know what has been 
sent by these gentlemen of single-blessedness, from 
the high value that will be set upon ther contribu- 
tions by the ladies; she whose table is selected for 
their display, may reckon herself most fortunate; 
but they may be altogether excused, on proving that 
prior to the 25th day of October next, their hand 
has been rejected by any fair member of this socie- 
ty, or contributor to its fair. 





Peradventure, when those to whom we address 
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ourselves propose to come to these two fairs, they 
may hear something about expense; but he is a bad 
calculator, and a selfish man, who will deny this in- 
nocent and useful recreation to his «wife and his 
daughters. Let them come and take the opportu- 
nity to buy themselves, to advantage, the numerous 
things for the use of the family—gowns for the 
wives, and bonnets for the daughters, which are now 
bought by unskilful agents. Besides, let us say, in 
a whisper—who knows what may grow out of this 
annual meeting at a fair, of farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters? There are too many beautiful flowers 
“Born to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air.” 





Premiums of pieces of silver plate will be award- 
ed at the Cattle Show at Baltimore, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday the 23d and 24th of October, for 
the following articles: 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURBS, 
For the best piece of Carpeting, not less 

than 20 yards, the wool whereof to be 

raised and spun on the farm of the candi- 

date, $8 00 
For the best piece of Kersey, adapted to la- 

bourers, not less than 20 yards, as before, 5 00 
For the best piece of Shirting, of any mate- 


rials, not less than 20 yards, 5 00 
For the best piece 8-4 linen Diaper, not less 
than 15 yards, 5 00 
For the best Hearth Rug, 4 00 
3 


For the second best Hearth Rug, og 
For the best and handsomest piece 10 Wooi- 

len Counterpanes, 4 00 
For the second best do. do. do. 3 00 
For the best pair knit woollen Hose, full size, 2 00 
For the second best do. do. 1 00 
For the best pair cotton Hose, full size, 2 00 
For the second bést Wo. = do. 1 
For the best pair knit thread Mose, full size, 2 00 
For the second best @ Gb 1 00 
To the Spinners of the greatest weight of 

cotton, wool, or flax, in five hours—for 

each article $3.00, 9 00 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

For the sample of the best Cider, the pure 


juice of the apple, 10 00 
For the sample of the best domestic Wine, 
of the pure juice of the grape, 10 00 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

For the’ specimen of the best fresh Butter, 10 00 
For the specimen of the best preserved But- 

ter, three months old, 8 00 
For the specimen of the best Cheese, made 

in Maryland, 8 00 





To afford the means of more clearly illustrating 
the question which is in the course of discussion in 
the American Farmer--to wit: How far can slave 
labour be employed with advantage in manufacto- 
ries of coarse cottons, cotton bagging, &c. the fol 
lowing queries are respectfully submitted by the 
Editor of that paper. Editors of papers in the 
southern states, would render an essential service to 
the much depressed agriculture of the south, by co- 
pying these queries: 

Are slaves ever profitably employed as operatives 
in cotton or other manufactories, where machinery 
is used? 

At what price can slaves be hired in various parts 
of those states where water power can be procured? 

At what price can young slaves, between 8 and 16 
years old, be purchased in Maryiand and Virginia. 
at the present time? 

Is it true that administrators and executors are 
unable to hire slaves of the above description, i: 
Virginia and Maryland, at the rate of $10 per year” 

What is the cost of clothing and feeding negroe- 


What is the expense of white operatives in the 
manufacturing districts in the northern and middle 
states—and what the expense of their maintenance? 
These simple queries, if fairly and impartially 
answered, will settle a question of the greatest im- 
portance in political economy—viz: Are not the 
slave states competent to manufacture all the coarse 
yoods of cotton, provided they employed their young 
slaves and females, and furnish them with machines 
at the numerous falls of the rivers which every 
where abound in the cotton growing districts? 





A New Diseensatory.—Towar & Hogan, No. 
255 Market-street, Philadelphia, have in press, and 
will publish about the first of October next, ‘The 
Eclectie Dispensatory,” containing a synopsis of phar- 
macy and materia medica, both American and fo- 
reign, the formule of the London, Edinburgh and 
Dublin colleges, with many of those of the most 
celebrated physicians, of thia and the last century; 
and also of the most common empirical medicines: 
with a variety of other knowledge relating imme- 
diately to the exhibition and preparation of medi- 
cines, collated from the best authorities. 

The work will contain nearly double the matter 
of any other Dispensatory yet published, bearing 
directly on the practical operations of the physician, 
and excluding any thing which has not this object. 
The formule of empirical medicines are added, to 
assist in putting down the sale of these articles, by 
removing the mystery which alone renders them 
popular. 


in 


SMITH’S COTTON AND CORN PLANTER. 


Dear Sir, Baltimore, September 5, 1827. 

In reply to ‘“‘a Southern Planter,” in your paper of 
the Sist ult. who wishes to know whether the cultivator 
can be worked to an advantage in land cleared of all 
other impediments but stumps, 1 beg leave to remark 
that when the operator meets with a stump, the machine, 
which is about the size of a wheel-barrow, must be 
moved round it, and, consequently, if these interrup- 
tions occur often, much time will be iost ‘This is the 
only difficulty. Wherever a seeding plough can work, 
the cultivators may be used. It must be recollected 
that they are »ntended to form the list (at one draught 
preparatory for planting; and it is to be supposed that 
every planter breaks up his land with the plough or 
hoe, previous to this operation. The cultivawrs are 
extra fixtures to be appiied for listing, hoeing or hilling, 
as occasion requires—aud these may or may not ac- 
company the machiue, which will make a d:fterence of 
six or eight dollars, in the cost. As i intend maxing 
Baltimore my future place , all letters for 
me must be directed here. Persons to the south, who 
may wish to have either the “Rice Piavter,” or the 
‘Corn and Cotton Planter, ' are requested to iaform me 
of it immediately, that they may be shipped to Charies- 
ton or Savannah before the navigation closes; and be 
particular to mention whether they plant the long or 
short staple cotton, as a slight differeace is made in the 
construction, on account of the seed of one flowing 
more freely than the other. Yours, &c. 

J. 5. Sauvner, Ese. FRANCIS H. SMITH. 








ORCHARD GRASS SEED. 

The subscribers will receive, in the course of the 
present week, a parcel of ciean Orchard Grass Seed— 
those wishing to supply themselves, had better send in 
their orders, as the article is very scarce, and in great 
demand. STARR & McCORMICK. 

Baltimore, Sept. 24th, 1827. 


FLORIDA LAND AGENCY. 

The subscribers, have opened an office in the city of 
Tallahassee, for the purchase and sale of lands in the 
Verritory of Florida. 

Such is the peculiar character of the lands in Florida 
and their productions, that as yet very erroneous yrs 
uions have prevailed among persons at remote dis- 
ances from this tecritory, in reiation to their true cha- 
racter. 

The subscribers will make the most minute examina- 
ions of the public lands now vacant, as well as those 








prepare themselves with maps of ali the good lands, 
and with such information as may be interesting to pur- 
chasers. 

The lands advertised for sale in December next, em- 
brace a very interesting section of the Territory—be- 
ing situated farthest south and east of any public lands 
hitherto offered for sale by the United States; and ina 
region of country admirably adapted to the growth of 
the grand staples of our Territory; sugar cane and sea 
island cotton, as well as the rearing of the silk worm, 
and the cultivation of the orange and olive. One of 
the subseribers having been engaged in the survey of 
that country, is well acquainted with most of the lands 
of any value. 

The subscribers will, upon requisition, either enter 
or purchase lands, and all letters addressed to them, 
(post paid) will be promptly attended to. 

REFERENCES. 

Col. James Gadsden, Tallahassee, Florida; Col. John 
Gamble, Richmond, Va.; Hon. A. G. Dade, Prince 
William county, Va.; Major Byrd C. Willis, Frede- 
ricksburg, Va.; John Macrae, Esq. Prince William 
county, Va.; Major W. F. Thornton, Alexandria, D. €., 
and George Winchester, Esq. Baltimore. 


C. BRONAUGH, 
Tallahassee, July, 1827. HENRY WASHINGTON. 





FOR SALE, ’ 
About 200 bushels Red Seed Wheat.—Apply at James 
& Wm. Martin’s, corner of Calvert and Pratt-streets. 


—_——————— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 


Tosacco, the growth of Maryland, is nearly as the 
last week; a good deal continues to come up the bay— 
sales compared to those two or three weeks past are 
not so good, yet there is a steady demand at low prices 
for Maryland—Standard prices the same. 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.50 @ 6.00—common crop, 
3.00 @ 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 a 6.00 
—Fine red, 7.00 a.8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow Ohio, 5.50 4 1: .00—Fine do. and Maryland 15.00 
a 20.00—Virginia fat and fine, 5.00 a 8.00—Rappahan- 
nock, (none)—Kentucky, fine, $.50 a 6.00--do. wrap- 
ping, 6.00 a 7.00—Cuba, 18.00 a 23.00. 

_Fuovr—best family, $6 00—superfine, 5.00 a 5.124— 
city mil\s, 4.75—Susquehanna, 4.25 a 4.75—-Corn Meat, 
per bbl. 2.73—Gratn, white wheat, best .90 @ 1.00—red 
do. .80 a.46—ardinary, .60 a .75--Corn, .43 a 45—RKye, 
40 —Oats, .20, 25—Beans, .90 a 1.00 —Peas, .35 a. 40— 
Crover seed, 400 a 4.50—Timorny 3.00—Bar.ey, .58 
a.75—FLAXSEED, 65 a 75—Corron, Virginia, 84 a.10 
—North Carolina,,84 a .94—Louisiana, .1! a .18—Ten- 
nessee, .94 a4 .104—4labama, .10 a .11—WooL, washed, 
-18 a .22—unwashe',.16—crossed blood, .20 a 22—half 
do. .24 a .26—three-quarter do. .28 a .80—full blood, 
304 35—Fisu, Herrings, 2.75 a 2.874—Shad, 6.00 @ 7.00 
—Mackerel, 3.75 a 4.25 © 5.75—Bacon, Balt. hams, .9 « 
-10—middlings, .7 4 .74—hog round, .1—Wuusxey, per 
hhd. .26 @ 27—do. bbl. .2\ @ .28—Feathers, 26 «¢ .28— 
Beef, on the hoof, 4.50 @ 500—hogs, do. 3.50 @ 4.00— 
Mutton, do. 1.50 @ 2.00—Veal, do. ».50 a 3.00—Chick- 
ens, per doz. 1.50 a 2.00—Butter, best new, .25 4.314. 

Tosacco.—Inspections in the three State Ware- 
houses, for the week ending yesterday morning. No. 

1, 120—2, 153- 3, 1583—Total, 428 hhds. 
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Answer to Inquiries relative to Middle Florida, pro- 
pounded by a gentleman in Switzerland, with a letter 
from Gen. Lafayette, by David B. Macomb, £sq.—On the 
employment of Cotton for bagging, and the employ- 
ment of Slaves in the South for the manufacture of 
coarse cottons—Culture of Hemp in Russia—Great 
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of Crops—Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain—Pre- 
mium for Cotton in Savannah—Prospect of Crops in N. 
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ard Hunting—Pedigrees of Valuable Horses c: nti- 
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AGRICULTURE. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


Corton Baceine, Corpace, &c. RECOMMENDED TO 
Be Mave oF Cotron.—No. II. 

[The employment of slaves, in the manufacture 
of coarse cottons, cotton bagging, cordage, &c. in 
the Southern states.} 

In to a meeting at Natchez, on the 25th 
of July, the Editor of the Ariel says—that the 
meeting was attended by citizens of all parties. Jo- 
seph E. Davis, Esq. was unanimously called to pre- 
side over its deliberations, a gentleman known to 
be of the “opposition.” It certainly must be a sa- 
tisfaction to every American patriot to see, that 
notwithstanding the people of this county may differ 
as to men, yet they will give to measures all the 
merit a@d all the support they deserve. 

The third proposition of the resolutions was op- 

sed by Dr. Wm. N. Mercer, and supported by 

J. Walker, Esq. Mr. Walker stated that the 
object of the meeting was to increase the consump- 
tion of cotton, and that in no way could that desira- 
ble end be more effectually attained than by encou- 
raging the domestic market. Within a few years a 
new purchaser has arisen for the staple of Missis- 
sippi, the American manufacturer. ‘Thousands of 
bales of cotton are already manufactured by our 
countrymen. How shall we increase the demands 
of this new purchaser, is an interesting question to 
the cotton growing states. We will increase it 
greatly by introducing articles manufactured out of 
cotton into more general use amongst ourselves; 
but will we not increase the consumption to a still 
greater extent by inducing, if possible, the citizens 
of the non-cotton growing states, to unite with us in 
bringing the article into more general use amongst 
themselves. But a small portion of the citizens of 
the northern and middle states clothe themselves in 
cottons. If we can induce them to abandon the 
silks and linens introduced from abroad, and wear 
articles manufactured out of American cotton, by 
American manufacturers, we gain much, Let us 
then meet the citizens of the now cotten growing 
states in a spirit of amity and concord, and we will 
induce a reciprocal feeling. Let as purchase all 
articles of the American manufacture, when we 
can attain them at a fair price, and the erroneous 
idea that the different states of our confederacy 
have divers and hostile interest, will vanish before 
the test of practica) experiment. } 

At a meeting of plasters, and other citizens of 
Adams county, held agreeably to publick notice, at 
the City Hall, of the city of Netchez, on Wednes- 
day, the 25th day of July 1827—Joseen E. Davis, 
Esq., was appointed chairman, and Heyry W 
Huntinepon, secretary 

The object of the meeting being announced from 
the chair, to be the formation of an association for 
the encouragement of agricultural and domestic 
manufactures, the following resolutions were intro- 
duced by Stephen Duncan—and being separately 
put, were carried, viz: 

Whereas, under the present extended and im- 
provec state of agriculture, the staple of our coun- 
try is likely to be produced in greater quantities 
than can be consumed; and whereas, unless the 
growth and consumption of cotton can be brought 
nearer to an equality, the price must be so reduced, 
as not to afford a fair profit to the grower, and em- 
barrassment and distress must ensue. 

1. Therefore, be it resolved, as the sense of this 
meeting, that it is essential to our prosperity as 
agriculturists and as citizens, deeply interested in 
the welfare of the country, that the raw material 
should be promoted and encouraged by all the 
means in our power. 
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2. Resolved, hat as a means of accomplishing 
this object, we will use goods manufactured from 
cotton, particularly the articles of cotton bagging, 
cotton blankets, and cotton clothing for our slaves, 
and for such articles also of our own clothing as 
may be deemed suitable and adapted to our cli- 
mate, provided they can be obtained on reasonable 
terms. 

8. Resolved, That we will promote the manufac- 
turing interest generally, throughout the United 
States, and that we will give a preference to arti- 
cles manufactured in any section of our country, to 
the exclusion of foreign fabrics of the same quality 
and price. 

d d, That as a further means of advanc. 
ing the agricultural prosperity of our country, by 
increasing the consumption of our own produce, we 
will form ourselves into a society for the encourage- 
ment of domestic manufactures by rewards and 
premiums for such goods as are manufactured of 
cotton, and suited to our country. 

5. Resolved, That a subscription paper Be forth- 
with circulated for this purpose, and that the sub- 
scribers now present proceed to thé election of a 
committee to draft a constitution for the society, to 
be reported on the first Wednesday in December 
next. 

6. Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to procure subscribers. 

7. Resolved, That the adoption of similar mea- 
sures be recommended to our fellow citizens of the 
adjoining counties. 

8. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing, attested by the chairman and secretary, be pub- 
lished in the papers of this city. 

9. Resolved, hat this meeting now adjourn until 
Friday, the 3d of August next. 

JOS. E._ DAVIS, Chairman. 

Henry W. Hontinepon, See'ry: 

Domestic Manufactures—Cotton Blankets and Cot- 
ton Denims. 

We are authorized to state, that a premium of 

dollars will be paid for the best piece of bugging, 
manufactured from cotton, to contain not less than 
woe pre to be 424 inches wide, equal in texture 
and strength to Scotch bagging, and to weigh not 
less than 14 Ibs per yard. 

A premium of twenty five dollars for the best pair 
of blankets, manufactured from cottton; to be equal 
in size to the largest $4 point English blankets, 
usually called Macinaw blankets, and not to weigh 
less than five pounds. 

A premium of twenty five dollars for the best piece 
of denims, manufactured from cotton, to contain 
not less than 25 yards, to be 1 1-8 yards wide, twil 
led, stout and thick, and to be deemed sufficiently 
warm for clothing slaves in the winter. 

The premiums to be awarded on the Ist day of 
December, by Francis Surget, James: Green and 
John E. Gillespie, of this county, or any two of 
them. The articles to be deposited in the store of 
Messrs. Postlethwaite and Babbit, in this city, who 
are authorized to pay the premiums. 

We will ebserve, that as there may be specimens 
which will not be entitled to a premium, that we 
have no doubt they can be sold here to the advan- 
tage of the manufacturers, 


(The Cincinnati Saturday Evening Chronicle, co 
pies the above proceedings, and subjoins the {fol- 
lowing: ] 

These premiums are to be awarded on the first 
Wednesday of December next. In addition to the 
above, we have been informed, that some gentle- 
men of Natchez have made a contract with Mr. 
Rapp, of Harmony, for the manufacture of twenty 
thousand yards of cotton bagging; to be delivered 
at 23 cents per yard. From conversations with an 
intelligent gentleman of the South, who has given 
this subject much consideration, we have no doubt 





that cotton bagging, equal in quality to the hemp 
bagging imported from Scotland, can be furnished 
by the American manufacturer for 16 cents per 
— The same gentleman, from experiments made 

y himself, is confident in the opinion, that the ar- 
ticle of cotton may be advantageously substituted 
for hemp in the manufacture of cordage. 

The warmth, durability, and cheapness of cotton 
point it out as an article altogether suitable for the 
manufacture of blankets, and coarse denims, for 
clothing not only the slaves of the South, but also 
that portion of the white population, who, either 
from economy or patriotism, are disposed to encou- 
rage domestic manufactures. 

Those gentlemen who have turned their inquiries 
to this coiest, confidently believe, that the period 
is not far distant when cotton bagging, manufactur- 
ed in the United States, will supersede entirely the 
hemp bagging of the Scotch, and that it will be 
found in every respect equal to that manufactured 
from the article of hemp. ‘The southern people are 
particularly interested in promoting the manufac- 
ture of cotton bagging, cotton blankets, and cotton 
clothing; and it is gratifying to observe that they 
are manifesting a lively interest on the subject. 

Why should not the capitalist and manufacturer 
of this city embark in this business? Can there be 
a more eligible point than Cincinnati? or any spe 
cies of manufacture that would more certainly re- 
pay enterprise than that of which we have been 
speaking. 

Since penning the above, we have received the 
following letter from the gentleman referred to. It 
is replete with interesting suggestions and practical 
observations. The general intelligence and accu- 
rate knowledge of the writer entitie his remarks to 
great consideration. 


Remarks on Cotton Bagging and Cordage, and the 
value of Slaves as operatives in Cotton factories. 
Sia,—Whilst our friends in the northern states 

are waiting with great anxiety for the result of the 

deliberations of the Harrisburg Convention, on the 
subject of the-woollen bill, permit me, through your 
paper, to address a few remarks to our brethren of 
the south and west, on the manufacture of heavy 
cotton goods. 

About a year ago, at the suggestion of a planter, 

a piece of bagging, wholly of cotton, was manufac- 
tured by Mr. Allen, of Nashville, and the specimen 
was much approved by some public spirited gentle- 
men at Huntsville, who were induced to advertise 
for a contract for 25,000 yards, to be made of that 
material. The enlightened and patriotic citizens of 
Adams county, Mississippi, from the same laudable 
motives, have recently turned their attention to this 
highly important subject, and have actually con- 
tracted with Mr. Rapp for 20,000 yards of that ar- 
ticle, of the usual breadth. at 23 cents per yard. 
They have also offered very liberal premiums for the 
best specimens of cotton cordage, cotton bagging, 
blankets, and negro clothing. In these meritorious 
efforts, we fondly hope they will be immediately 
imitated by all the slave holding states from Mary- 
land to Louisiana: for, strange as it may appear to 
those who have never observed for themselves, nor 
reflected on this matter, it is demonstrably true, 
that slaves are the most profitable of. all operatives, 
in the Lusiness of manufacturing coarse fabricks, 
where ingenuity has furnished them with suitable 
machinery. In Kentucky, for instance, by the as- 
sistance of trifling machines, slaves manufacture 
vast quantities of hempen bagging. We, indeed, 
scarcely see any other operatives in the great facto- 
ries of Lexington, Paris, Danville, Shelbyville, and 
other towns in Kentucky. If we except a mana 

or two, and a machinist, neither Englishmen, Scotch- 

men, nor even New Englandmen, are to be seen in 

these profitable establishments. Why are slaves 
employed? Simply because experience has proved 
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that they are more docile, more constant, and cheap 
er than freemen, who are often refractory and dissi 
pated; who waste much time by visiting public places, 
attending musters, elections, &c. which the opera 
tive slave is not permitted to frequent. The habits 
of slaves, too, are more uniform, and the deficiency 
of inventive genius is itself a recommendation to an 
operative; for it is well known that a man of inven 
tive genius can seldom endure the monotonous oc 
cupation of attending a spindle or a loom, whereas 
experience has amply proved that slaves are com 
petent, not only to these pursuits, but are capable 
of exercising many trades where much more intel 
lect is required. ie surely requires but little talent 
to draw out a thread with a mule, to join it toa 
spindle, or to apply the cotton to a carding appara 
tus. England, in the plenitude of her power, ima- 
gined that two millions of people, in her colonies, 
were incapable of making a hoe handle or a hob 
nail; and with a spirit as blind, New England now 
seems to imagine that the cotton growing states, 
with a million or two of the best operatives in the 
world, will continge incapable of using these simple 
machines, which the very children of the white slaves 
of Europe can learn to manage in a month. ‘The 
eradication of this gross and silly prejudice, in the 
north and in the south, will produce a complete re- 
volution in public opinion with regard to manufac- 
tures, in every portion of our country. ‘To secure 
the cotton crop of the south in cotton bagging and 
rope, will require 28,000 bales of cotton annually. 
This is no inconsiderable market, but it would be 
rodigiously augmented by the use of our cotton in 
lankets, and coarse negro clothing. 

To construct machines necessary in the manu 
factory of such an immense stock of cotton, and to 
superintend the use of them, and keep them in re- 
pair, would employ much of the ingenuity of our 
eastern brethren, whilst our mild climate, our nu- 
merous mill seats, and our cheap slave labour, would 
hold out irresistible inducements to eastern mecha 
nics to settle amongst us. The rewards we be 
stow on our overseers for cultivating cotton for a 
market already glutted, would procure us multitudes 
of machinists; and the capital we waste on land to 
produce cotton at 5 cents, would enable us to erect 
the necessary buildings for more lucrative pursuits. 
Why then should we not manufacture our coarse 
pre f in the slave states, where the cotton is lower 
than in any part of the world, the goods higher, the 
water power as efficient, and the slave labour the 
best and the cheapest Let capitalists attend to 
these hasty suggestions; let us convert one-tenth of 
our field labourers into operatives, and we shall 
soon be independent. 





ZOOLOGY. 


Or rue Srupy or rue Anima Kinopom with RE- 
FERENCE TO AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from p. 210.) 

Animal Chemistry; or the Substances which enter 
into the Composition of the Bodies of Animals. 
The elementary principles of the animal kingdom 

have been ascertained with considerable precision; 

but the binary, ternary, or other compounds which 
these form, have not been investigated with so much 
success, As these various ingredients are brought 
into union in*the animal system by the agency of 
the vital principle, their state of combination may 
be expected to differ widely from the ordinary re- 
sults of electric attraction. When such compounds 
of organization are submitted to analysis, the influ- 
ence of the vital principle having ceased, the pro 

ducts obtained may be regarded, in many cases, as 
modifications of the elements of the substance, oc 

casioned by the processes employed, rather than the 
display of the number or nature of the ingredients. 
as they existed previous to the analytical operations. 


Hence the great caution requisite in drawing con 
clusions regarding the composition of animal bodies 

The elementary substances which are considered as 
entering into the parts of animals, are carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, azote, phosphorus, sulphur, fluoric 
acid, muriatic acid, iodine, potash, soda, ammonia, 
lime, magnesia, silica, iron, and manganese. 

Carbon exists in various states of combination in 
the fluids as well as the solids of every animal, and 
has been detected in the form of 7 Breen in the 
lungs. When animal substances are exposed to a 
high temperature in closed vessels, the charcoal 
which is produced differs considerably from that 
which is obtained by the same means from vegeta- 
bles. It is more glossy in appearance, and is inci- 
nerated with much greater difficulty. 

Hydrogen is universally distributed in the animal 
kingdom; it occurs as a constituent ingredient of 
all the fluids, and of many of the solids. It is inva- 
riably in a state of combination with charcoal; for, 
as far as we know, it has never been detected in an 
uncombined or separate state. It has been found 
in the human intestines, in the form of carburetted 
hydrogen. 

Oxygen is equally widely distributed with the 
preceding, in the fluids and solids of all animals. 
A constant supply of it from the atmosphere is in- 
dispensably necessary to the continuation of animal 
life. It occurs, not only in combination with other 
bodies, but probably, likewise in a separate state, 
in the air bag of fishes, in which it is found, varyieg 
in quantity, according to the species, and the depth 
at which the fishes have been caught. It is com 
mon, in union with charcoal, forming carbonic acid. 

Azolie gas is very widely distributed as a compo- 
nent part of animal substances. It occurs in almost 
all the fluids, and in those solid parts which have 
carbon as a base. ‘The almost universal prevalence 
of this principle in animal substances, constitutes 
one of the most certain marks by which they may 
be distinguished from vegetables. Azote likewise 
occurs, in an uncombined state, in the air-bag of 
some fishes. 

Phosphorus. This inflammable body exists, in 
union with oxygen, in the state of phosphoric acid, 
in many of the solids and fluids of animals. Its ex- 
istence, however,in an uncombined state, has not 
been satisfactorily determined, although there ap- 
pears a tendency to refer the luminousness of seve- 
ral animals to the slow combustion of this sub- 
stance. Even phosphoric acid can scarcely be said to 
exist in a separate state, being found in combina- 
tion with potasb, soda, ammonia, lime, or magnesia 

Sulphur, in combination, exists in considerable 
abundance in animal substances. It ean scarcely 
be said to occur in a separate state in animals; at 
least the experiments which may be quoted as en 
couraging such a supposition, are by no means de- 
cisive. United with oxygen, in the form of sulphu 
ric acid, it exists in combination with potash, soda, 
and lime. 

Fluoric acid has been detected in bones and urine, 
in a state of combination with lime. 

Muriatve acid exists in a great number of animal 
fluids, in combination with an alkali, as in the am- 
monia and soda of urine. 

Iodine has been detected in sponge. 

Potash exists in combination with the sulphuric, 
muriatic, or phosphoric acids; but it is far from 
abundant in animal fluids. 

Soda is present in all the fluids in various states 
of combination, and is more abundant than the pre 
ceding. It gives to many of the secretions the al 
kaline property of changing vegetable blues into 
green. It is found in union with the carbonic, phos 
phoric, sulphuric, and muriatic acids. 

Ammonia exists in its elements in all the fluids, 
and many of the solids of animals, and is frequently 
produced during putrefaction. These elements are 





likewise found united in the system, and the alkals 





then appears in union with the various acids, as the 
phosphorus, muriatic, and lactic. 

Lime, of which the hard parts of animals, such 
as bones and shells, are chiefly composed, is of uni- 
versal occurrence. It is always in a state of com- 
bination, and chiefly with the carbonic or phospho- 
ric acids. 

Magnesia occurs sparingly. It has been detected 
in the bones, blood, and some other substances, but 
always in small quantity, and chiefly in union with 
phosphoric acid. . 

Silica occurs more sparingly than the preceding. 
It is found in the hair, urine, and urinary calculi. 

Iron has hitherto only been detected in the co- 
louring matter of the Blood, in bile, and in milk. 
Its peculiar state of combination in the blood, has 
given rise to various conjectures; but a satisfacto 
solution of the question has not yet been obtained. 
In milk, it appears to be in the state of phosphate. 

Manganese, in oxide, has been observed, along 
with iron, in the ashes of hair. 

Such are the simple substances which have been 
detected by chemists in the solids and fluids of ani- 
mals; but seldom in a free state, and often in such 
various proportions of combination as renders it 
extremely difficult to determine their true condi- 
tion. ° 

The compounds of organization are gelatine, albu- 
men, fibrin, mucus, urea, sugar, oils, and acids. 

Gelatine occurs in nearly a pure state in the air- 
bags of different kinds of fishes, as, for example, 
isinglass, dissolved in hot water and allowed to cool, 
forms jelly When a solution of tannin is dropped 
into a solution of gelatine, an union takes place, and 
an insoluble precipitate of a whitish colour falls to 
the bottom. It is on the union of the tannin of the 
oak bark with the gelatine of the hides, that the 
process of tanning leather depends. Gelatine ex- 
ists in abundance in different parts of animals, as 
bones, muscles, skin, ligaments, membranes, and 
blood. It is obtained from these substances, by 
boiling them in warm water, removing the impuri- 
ties, by skimming, as they rise to the surface; or, 
by subsequent straining and clarifying. It is then 
boiled to a proper consistency. It is the characteris- 
tic ingredient of the softest and most flexible parts 
of animals. 

Gelatine is extensively used in the arts, under the 
names of give and size, on account of its adhesive 
quality, and to give the requisite stiffness to certain 
articles of manufacture. In domestic economy, it 
1s likewise employed in the form of jelly, and in the 
formation of various kinds of soup. What is term- 
ed portable soup, is merely jelly which has been 
dried, having been previously seasoned, according 
to the taste, with different spices. 

Albumen, the white of an egg, exists in great 
abundance, both in a coagulated and liquid state, in 
the different parts of anim Is. Hair, nails, and 
horn, are composed of it. It appears, likewise, as 
a constituent of bone and shells; and there are few 
of the fluid, or soft part of animals, in which it does 
not exist in abundance; what has hitherto been 
termed the resin of bile, is, according to Berzelius, 
analogous to albumen. 

Albumen is extensively used in the arts, When 
spread thin on any body, it soon dries, and forms a 
coating of varnish. Its adhesive power is likewise 
considerable. When rubbed on leather, it increases 
its suppleness. But its chief use is in clarifying li- 
quors. For this purpose, any substance abounding 
in albumen, as the white of eggs, or the serum of 
blood, is mixed with the liquid, and the whole heat- 
ed to near the boiling point. The albumen coagu- 
lates, and falls to the bottom, carrying along with 
it the impurities which were suspended in the fluid, 
and which rendered it muddy. If the liquor con- 
tains alcohol, the application of heat is unneces- 
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ed the fibrous part of the blood. It likewise exists 

in all muscles, forming the essential part or basis of 

these organs. It exhibits many remarkable varie- 

ties, as it appears in the flesh of quadrupeds, birds, 

and fishes; but has not hitherto been turned to any 
rticular use, 

Extractive exists in the muscles of animals, in 
the blood and in the brain. [t communicates the 
peculiar flavour of meat to soups. In the opinion 
of Fourcroy, the brown crust of roasted meat con- 
sists of it. 

The soft parts of animals are constituted of these 
four substances, which also enter into the composi- 
tion of the hard parts and of the fluids. They ore 
readily distinguishable from one another. Extrac- 
tive alone is soluble in aleohol; gelatine is a 
in cold, but soluble in hot water; albumen is soluble 
in cold and insoluble in hot water; the fibrin is equal- 
ly insoluble in hot and col! water. They are va- 
riously mixed or united; and as they consist of some 
elementary principles, chiefly carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and azote, it is probable that they are 
changed, the one into the other, in many cases by 
the living principle—a transmutation which the 
chemist has succeeded in accomplishing, and which 
may soon be of advantage in the arts. ‘The pro- 
portion of carbon appears to be least in gelatine 
and greatest in fibrin. 

Mucus occurs in a liquid state in the animal eco- 
nomy, as a protecting covering to different organs. 
It necessarily differs in its qualities, according to 
the purposes it 1s destined to serve. In the nose it 
defends the organ of smell from the drying influ- 
ence of the air; in the bladder, it protects the inte 
rior from the contact of the acid urine, while it 

reserves the gall bladder from the action of alka- 
line bile. It does not contain any suspended parti 
cles like the blood, but is homogeneous. (Dr Young, 
Annals of Phil. ii. p. 117.) When inspissated, it 
constitutes, in the opinion of some, the basis of the 
epidermis, horns, nails, feathers. But the difficulty 
of obtaining it in a pure state, and the discordant 
characters assigned to it by different chemists, pre- 
vent us from reposing confidence in the accuracy of 
the analysis of those substances, of which it is con- 
sidered as forming an essential ingredient. 

Urea 1s a substance obtained by evaporation and 
trititration from the urine of the mammalia when in 
a state of health. In the human subject it is less 
abundant after a meal, and nearly disappears in the 
disease called diabetes, and in affections of the 
liver. 

Sugar exists in considerable abundance in milk, 
and in the urine of persons labouring under diabetes. 
In the latter fluid, it is to be considered as a mor- 
bid secretion of the kidneys, occupying the natural 
situation of the urea. In onlk, however, it exists as 
a constituent principle, and may readily be obtained 
by the following process: evaporate fresh whey to 
the consistence of honey, dissolve it in water, clari- 
fy with the whites of eggs, and again evaporate to 
the consistence of syrup. On cooling, white cubi- 
cal crystals will be obtained, but less sweet than 
vegetable sugar. 

Oils vary greatly as to colour, consistence, smell 
and other characters ‘They possess, however, in 
common, the properties of the fixed oils, in being 
liquid, either naturally or when exposed to a gentle 
heat, insoluble in water and alcohol, leaving a 
greasy stain upon paper, and being highly combus- 
tible. They are distinguished as spermaceti, amber- 
grease, fat, and common oils, 

Spermaceti constitutes the principal part of the 
brain of the whale, and is freed from the oil which 
accompanies it, by draining and squeezing, and af- 
terwards, by the employment of an alkaline ley, 
which saponifies the remainder. It is then washed 
in water, cut into thin pieces with a wooden knife, 
and exposed to the air to dry. It is used in medi- 
cine and candle-making. 
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Ambergrease is found in the intestines of the sper 
maceti whale, and in those only which are in a sick 
ly state. It appears to be the excrement, altered by 
a long retention in the intestines, and therefore 
scarcely merits a place among the natural ingre- 
dients of the animal system. Upon being voided 
by the animal, it floats on the surface of the sea, 
and has been found in various quarters of the globe. 
It usually centains the beaks of cuttle fish adhering 
to it. It is employed in small quantities by drug- 
gists and perfumers. 

Fat consists of two substances, suet and oil. It 
is ‘usually purified by separating the vessels and 
membranes which adhere to it, by repeatedly wash- 
ing with cold water, and afterwards mohing it, 
along with boiling water. 

Tallow is the fat of ruminating animals, and is 
hard and brittle, while the fat of the hog, called 
lard, is soft and semifluid. Its uses as an article of 
food, in the making of candles, hard soap, and oint- 
ments, and to diminish friction, are well known. 

The properties of oils depend in a great degree 
on the mode of preparation, with the exception of 
the odour, which arises from the kind of animal 
from which the oil has been derived. Spermaceti 
oil is considered as the thinnest of the animal oils, 
and the fittest for burning in lamps. It is obtained 
from the spermaceti, by draining and pressure. 
Train oil is procured by melting the blubber, or ex- 
ternal layer of fat, found underneath the skin of 
different kinds of whales and seals. From the pro- 
cess employed, it contains, besides the oil, gelatine, 
albumen, and other animal matters, which render it 
thick, dark coloured, and disposed to become ran- 
cid. Fish oil is sometimes extracted from the entire 
fish, (as the sprat, pilchard and herring, when they 
occur in too great quantities to be salted,) by boil- 
ing in water, and skimming off the oil, as it appears 
on the surface. In general, however, the oil is ob- 
tained from the livers of fish, in which it is lodged 
in cells. 

‘The acids found in animals consist of various 
proportions of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and azote. 
Some of them are peculiar to the animal kingdom, 
and others exist in equa! abundance in plants. 

The uric or lithic acid, abounds in urine, and ap- 
pears to be a production of the kidneys. The lac 
tic acid is common in the animal fluids. The am- 
niotie acid has been found in the uterus of a cow. 
The formic acid, by distilling ants. ‘The benzoic, 
oxalic, acetic, and malic acids, are common both to 
plants and animals, but occur but seldom in the latter. 

These elementary substances, by combining in dif 
ferent proportions, exhibit a great variety of se- 
parate substances. ‘The earthy salts are likewise 
abundant, and when they occur in a separate state, 
they strengthen the albuminous framework, and 
form the skeleton, giving stability to the body, and 
acting as levers to the muscles. The alkaline salt» 
occur in the greatest abundance in the secreted 
fluids. 

The fluids consist of those juices which are ob- 
tained from our food and drink, such as the chyle, 
and are termed crude of the blood; or prepared from 
the crude fluids, and destined to communicate to 
every part.of the body, the nourishment which it 
requires, and of those fluids which are separated 
from the blood, in the course of circulation, such as 
the bile, and termed secreted fluids. These are all 
contained in appropriate vessels, and are subject to 
motion and change. 

he solids are derived from the fluids, and are 
usually divided into the soft and hard. The soft 
solids consist chiefly of what is termed animal mat- 
ter, of combinations of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and azote. They consist of fibres, which are usu- 
ally grouped into faggots; of plates, which, crossing 
one another in various directions, give rise to cellu- 
lar structure, or of a uniform pulpy mass. 

The fibrous texture may be observed in all the 





muscles, tendons, and ligaments, and in the bones 
of many animals, especially before birth. These 
fibres, however minutely divided, do not appear to 
be hollow, like those of the vegetable kingdom. 

The cellular texture is universally distributed in 
the form of membranes, which invest every organ, 
the bundles of fibres in every muscle, and, by form- 
ing tubes with the addition of the fibrous texture, 
constitute the containing vessels. The substance 
gives form to all the different parts, and is that par- 
ticular portion which is first formed, and which con- 
stitutes the frame on and within which the other 
materials of the system are deposited. It readily 
expands by the increase of its contents; and, with 
equal ease, contracts when the distending cause is 
removed. 

The pulpy texture is confined to the brain and 
nerves, the liver, kidneys, and other secreting. or- 
gans of the system. Its composition appears to the 
eye homogeneous, and its form is regulated by its 
cellular envelope. 

These soft solids are alone capable of possessing 
the faculty of sensation. By their aid, the nervous 
energy is exerted on the different parts of the body; 
and, through them, the impressions of external ob- 
jects are received. 

The hard solids consist either of cartilage, which 
resembles, in its qualities, coagulated albumen; or 
of bone, formed by various combinations of earthy 
salts. ‘They are destitute of sensation, and are 
chiefly employed in defending the system from in- 
jury, giving it the requisite stability, and assisting 
(he muscles in the execution of their movements. 

The proportion between the solids and fluids is not 
only remarkably different in different species, but in 
the same species, in the various stages of growth. 

[Loudon’s Enc. of Agric. 
(To be continued.) 





DORCHESTER EXHIBITION AND FAIR. 

The Dorchester Agricultural Society, will hold 
their third Cattle Show in Cambridge, on Monday 
and Tuesday, the 29th and 30th of October, 1827, 
for the exhibition and sale of domestic animals and 
manufactures, and for ploughing matches; and will 
award the following premiums: 

CROPS. 


For the best five contiguous acres of Wheat, $8 00 


For the best five contiguous acres of Corn, 8 00 
For the best three contiguous acres of Hay, 8 00 
For the best acre of Potatoes, 8 00 
For the best acre of Carrots, 8 00 
For the best acre of Mangel Wurtzel, 8 00 
For the best acre of Parsnips, 8 00 
Volunteered by a Member. 
For the largest crop of Seed Cotton, 20 00 
HORSES, 
For the best Stallion, 10 00 
For the best Mare, 8 00 
For the best Colt under two years, 5 00 
NEAT CATTLE. 
For the best Bull over two years old, 10 00 
For the 2d best Bull over two years, 5 00 
For the best Bull under two years, 8 00 
For the 2d best Bull under two years, $ 00 
For the best Miich Cow, 5 00 
For the 2d best de. do. 4 00 
For the best Heifer under two years, 5 00 
For the 2d best do. under two years, 4 00 
For the best pair of well broke Oxen, 5 00 
For the 2d best do. do. 3 00 
For the best fatted Bullock. 5 00 
SWINE. 
For the best Boar over one year, 5 00 
For the 2d best do, under one year, 5 00 
For the best Breeding Sow, litter of Pigs to 
accompany her, 5 06 
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For the best Sow Pig under ten months old, $3 00 
For the best Boar Pig under ten months, $ 00 
For the fattest and heaviest Hog, live weight, 3 00 
SHEEP. 
For the best Ram, 5 00 
For the 2d best do. $ 00 
For the best Ewe, 5 00 
For the 2d best do. 3 00 
For the best lot of Wethers, not less than 
six in number, 6 00 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
For the best bolt of Flannel, not less than ten 


yards, 4 00 
For the best piece of Kersey, not less than 
twenty yards, 4 00 
For the best Linsey, not less than ten yards, 4 00 
For the best Carpeting, not less than twenty 
ards, 5 00 
For the 2d best Carpeting, 4 00 
Fox the best Hearth Rug, 4 00 
For the 2d best do. do. 3 00 
For the best Counterpane, 4 00 
For the best Linen Sheeting, not less than ten 
yards, 4 00 
For the 2d best Linen Diaper, for table 
cloths, not less than ten yards, 4 00 
For the best Towelling, Linen Diaper, do. 4 00 
For the best pair of Knit Woollen Stockings, 2 = 
2 


For the best pair of Knit Cotton Stockings, 
IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 
For the best Agricultural Implement, that 
may be considered new and worthy of 
patronage, 
BUTTER. 
For the best fresh Butter, not less than 
five lbs. 
For the 2d best do. do. do. 
For the best potted Butter, not less than 
three months old, nor less than ten Ibs. 
For the 2d best do. do. do. do. 
FERMENTED LIQUORS. 
For a sample of the best barrel of Cider, of 
any uge, 


5 


“os 
— 
o 


4 00 
PLOUGHING MATCHES. 


For the best apens by two Horses, 6 00 
For the 2d best Ploughing by two Horses, 5 00 
To each successful Ploughman, $3 6 00 


JOSEPH £. MUSE, Pres#. 
Loruer M. Scorrt, See’ry, 
Bc An address will be delivered at 12 o’clock 
en the first day, by the President. 





REMARKABLE OBJECTS, 


For wuicn Premiums ake orrerep aT CaTTLe 
Suows. 


AT PAWTUCKET, they offer in these terms: 

For the best native Bull, to be kept in the state 
one year after the fair, $15 

For the best Bull of foreign breed, 20 

For Sheep they offer only three premiums, all 
for Merino Re ms—first, second and third best 
—for the best, 10 
{Nore. A third best Merino Ram ought to have his 

throat cut.) 

For the best “Srup,” Horse, to be kept in the 
state the season after the fair, 50 
No stock from distilleries or breweries, will be en- 

titled to any premium. No animal on which a pre- 

miuin has heretofore been awarded, shall be entitled 
to a second premium, except it be for an entirely 
distinct premium, and for qualities different from 
those for which the former premium was awarded. 

To the person who shail raise the greatest crop 
of Millet on an acre, cut and cured for hay, 
the claimant giving evidence of the time of 
sowing, the quantity of seed sown, and the 


quantity of hay produced, $10 





‘To the person who sball raise the greatest quan- 
tity of vegetables, grain, peas, and beans ex- 
cepted, for winter consumption, of the stock 
on bis own farm, and not for sale, in propor- 
tion to the size of the farm and stock kept; 
having regard to the respective value of the 
said vegetables as fuod, stating the expense 
of raising the same, and the best mode of 
preserving the same through the winter, 

To the person who shall make the most satisfac- 
tory experiment, to ascertain the best mode 
of raising Indian Corn, in hills, in rows, or in 
ridges; not less than balf an acre being em- 
ployed in each mode, in the same field, the 
quantity aud quality both of land and manure 
to be equal and uniform in each mode; all to 
receive a cultivation requisite to produce a 
good crop, 

To the person who shall introduce any Grass, 
not before cultivated in this state, and prove 
by actual experiment, tested by satisfactory 
evidence, its superiority to any other grass 
now cultivated, 

To the person who shall, by actual experiment, 
prove the best season and modes of ijaying 
down land to grass, whether spring, summer 
or fall seeding be preferable, and with or 
without grain, on different soils, 10 
Neither of the above crops must have been rais 

ed on land where the same crop was raised the year 

previous. 

To the person who shall raise the best Celery, 
not less than six bunches, 

To the person who shail take up in the season, 
ov his own farm, the greatest quentity of good 
Honey, and shall at the same time exhibit su- 
perior skill in the management of Bees, 5 
Competitors for the above premiums must furnish 

the Secretary, on or before the first of December, 

1827, with written statements, certified by disinter 

ested and respectable persons, as to the following 

particulars: 
Ist ‘The state and quality of the land in the 

spring of 1827. 
2d. The product and general state of cultiva- 

tion and quantity of manure employed on it in the 

year preceding. 

$d. ‘The quantity of manure used the present 
season. 

4th. The quantity of seed used, and if potatoes, 
the sort. 

5th The time and manner of sowing, weeding 
and harvesting the crop, and the amount of the pro- 
duct, ascertained by actual measurement, alter the 
whole produce for which a premium is claimed, is 
harvested, and the entire expense of cultivation. 

The statement of crops must also be accompa 
nied by a certificate taken under oath, of two per- 
sons who assisted in measuring them, as well as with 


$15 


12 


20 


12) 


the certificate of a surveyor of the measurement of 


the land, together with a plat of the same. 

For the best specimen of Cider, not less than 
one barrel, made in 1826, manufactured by 
the person who shall exhibit the same, and 
from apples grown on his own farm, 

For the second best barrel, 

The person obtaining the first premium shall be 
entitled to a further sum of $3, as a compensation 
for the premium barrel of cider, which will be re- 
tained and used, at the anniversary dinner. 

For the best specimen of bottled Cider, not less 
than 12 bottles--same conditions, 10 

For the next best do. 8 
A premium for the best cider will be offered at 

the fair succeeding this Persons claiming a pre 

mium must state in writing their process of making 
and managing their cider, and the kind of apples 
used. 

FOR BREEDING FISH IN FRESH WATER, 
For the most successful experiment in breeding 


$10 





and faiting Fish m fresh-water ponds, for 


market, $10 
For the most successful experiment in breed- 
ing sea fish in fresh ponds, 15 


Many kinds of salt water fish, it is well known, 
increase rapidly in fresh water. 

[We guess we could tell who in Maryland would 
get the fish premiums!—Epir Am. Fan } 

The trustees of the Essex Agricultural Society 
have directed the. Committee of Arrangements to 


| dispense with the usual provision of ardent spifits 


and wine at the dinner to be provided for the soci- 
ety the 10th of October. 





@ALEM AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Premiums, selected from the list of those to be award- 
ed at Salem. New Jersey, on Tuesday the 30th of 
October next 
AGRICULTURE. 
To that Agriculturist whose farm exhibits the 


most progressive state of improvement, $20 
To that Tenant whose farm is most improved 
by his own exertions and industry, 20 
STOCK. 
For the best Stud Colt under four years old, 
and raised in the county, 5 


For the best Filly under four years old, raised 
in the county, 

For the best Bull of any of the improved breeds, 
raised in the county, 

For the best Bull Calf under two years old, of 
any of the improved breeds, raised in the 
county, 

For the best Mileh Cow, of the improved breed, 

For the two best Heifers, of the improved 
breed, under two year: old, 

For the best Merino Buck, raised in the county, 

For the best Stud Horse, of the Coach breed, 
descended immediately from some of the 
most improved Coach breeds of England, the 
horse to be on his stand on or before the Ist 
day of April, A.D. 1827. 

[No premiums are offered for native cattle.} 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the invention of any approved Instrument 
of Husbandry, or any improvement of one in 
present use, $ 

For the greatest rag Cocoons of the Silk 
Worm, produced in the county within the year 
not less than 1000, 1 
‘To that labouring man who being hired by 
the year, and who has lived more than three 
years upon the premises or in the family of a 
Farmer, and can give satisfactory evidence 
that he has been strictly honest, faithful and 

* sober during all that time, a Silver Medal, or 

To that labouring woman who being hired by 
the year, and who has lived more than three 
years in one family and can give satisfactory 
evidence that she has been strictly honest, 
faithful and sober during all that time, half 
a dozen Silver Spoons. or 

PLOUGHING MATCH. 

‘To that Ploughman who shall plough a piece of 
land hereafter to be fixed upon by the Com- 
mittee, with two horses and without a dri- 
ver, in the shortest time ‘and neatest manner, 

To that Ploughman whu shall plough a piece of 
land hereafter to be fixed upon by the Com- 
mittee, with one yoke of Oxen, and without 
driver, in the shortest and neatest manner, 


[s>) 


woe wre 


50 


5 





Whilst we live, let us live well: for, be a man 
ever so rich when he hghts his Gre, death may en- 
ter his dour before it be burnt out. 
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SHEEP. 

The English have had more regard to the form 
than to the fleeces of their sheep, and most of the 
44 millions in that country are of the long -woolled 
large breeds. Fine wool for the manufacturers is 
infirted from Saxony and Spain. The Saxons have 

iven their attention to the toes; which they have 
Recaps to so great perfection, that Spain possesses 
no flock that can be compared with some of those 
in Saiteny. “Sheep of the Saxon race are pretty nu- 
in the neighboring countries of Silesia, Mo- 
&c. In France there are but few flocks of 
merino blood. The French import great quan- 
tities of fine wool froin Spain and Saxony, and they 
are now making efforts to introduce the Saxon race 
of sheep into France. Some of the French fa 
bave purchased sheep of the English long-w 
races, and are attempti.g to acclimate them in 
France. ‘This long wool is in demand for the man- 
ufacture of smooth stuffs as bombazets, &c. It is 
admitted that the English sheep eat twice as much 
as the merinos, 

M. L. de Chateauvieux says the merino sheep are 
80 muitipled in Europe, that there must necessarily 
be a reduction in the price of their wool. He thinks 
the price of the supertine wool from the Saxon me 
rinus will continue to maintain a high price, because 
there are but few persons who will bestow that care 
See on théir flocks which these small and 

ale sheep require. He expresses an opinion 
that the Saxon sheep come from the race of Segovia 
in Spain,and that most of the other merinos m Ku- 










ro oceed from the race of Leon, which is 

la nd more vigorous, but less five.—[{ Abridged 

fromr the Builetin des Sciences.)— Hamp. Gaz. 
SHOULUVER BRAKE--INQUiRY. 

M® Sauer, Norfolk, September 23. 


Our catile in Currituck county are afflicted with 
a peculiar disease cuiled the SLouider Brake, which 
proves fatal to many of them. This disease is con- 
fined tu the North Bauk, «a section of the county 
bounded by the Atianttc on one side and Currituck 
sound of the other, aud varies in width one to three 
miles. ‘The range is exceilent for cattle, but within 
a few yeas, we have suffered much from the disease 

entioved. Without any previous symptoms 
, our cattle are suddenly deprived of the 
use e and sowelimes of both their shoulders; 
and ov examination the shoulder blade is found to 
be broken about the middle. Sometimes the in- 
flan. mation is so great as to cause sudden and certain 
death; at others they linger much longer, and in 
some cases recover, but always limp a little. Cat 
tle are seen suddenly to fall down with this disease 
while feeding or walking gently about. ‘Lhis dis- 
ease lias only been known a lew years, and we are 
at a loss to know the cause of the disease and a re- 
medy. Is this disease produced by permitting the 
cattle to lay un the salt beach? or is it produced by 
the action of some peculiar species of food on the 
system? 

If the disease is brought on by their lying on the 
beach, which softens the shoulder bone sc much as 
to destroy its strength, why des it not extend to the 
Other limbs of the body? and if caused by their 
eating of any particular vegetable, why is not the 
same effect produced on the whole system? 

If this disease is known in any other section of 
country, and the cause of the disease has been dis 
covered, and a successful remedy applied for its 
cure, a lasting favor would be conferred on many 
by waking the same pubilick. ‘The cattle feed mos - 
ly on large marshes, such as are common on the sea 
Coast. 


B thal lives disorderly one year, does not live 
ly for five years to come. 















HORTICULTURE. 





CIDER. 


Various methods have been recommended for 
improving the quality of cider; the addition of other 
ingredients, filtration through sand, or coal at the 
press, boiling, pressing, and racking. However be- 
neficial any one or all of the above may be, yet to 
have good cider great care must be taken in ma- 
king it. 

Let the unripe and rotten apples be picked out 
and given to the hogs. Let the press, tubs, barrels, 
and hogsheads be well cleansed and freed from 
acids. Let the straw be bright having no rust nor 
mould, and the little water that may be used soft 
and clear. 

After the apples are converted into fine pumice, 
it should be suffered4to remain until it undergoes 
the proper fermentation. The time that this will 
require is from twenty to seventy-two hours, de 
pending on the state of the weather. The greater 
the warmth the quicker will be the fermentation. 
I'he colour of the pumice before it is put on the 
press should be similar to that of a ripe cherry. 

In order that the farmer may be convinced that 
the pumice should remain some time before it is 
pressed, let him mash a few apples and force out 
the juice immediately. He will see that it is near- 
ly as colourless as water. Let him again mash a 
few quite fine, and let them in that state be ex- 
poseu to the air for twenty-four hours. and pressing 
out the juice he will find it a rich cider colour. If 
the experiment is carried further by putting the 
juices into bottles, and permitting them to undergo 
the usual fermentation, he will be still more con 
vinced of the impropriety of pressing out the juice 
immediately after the apples are ground. 

Many farmers in the United States get from four 
to ten dollars per barrel; but the majority do not 
get two dollars. The latter should buy one or two 
barrels of their neighbours, and keep it to treat 
their friends. They should continue this roe 
until they are able to make such as will bring at 
least three dollars per barrel. 





LARGE APPLE. 

Mr. Edward Massey has handed us an apple 
which grew upon a tree near this place, which 
weighs 25 ounces, and measures 15 inches in cir- 
cumference. [Delaware Gaz. 


| What is most remarkable is, that the above was 
a pippin apple. ‘The Editor of this -, brought 
home two of inmense size from Mr. T. Massey's 
orchard, this week. He has, too, in great abun- 
dance and perfection, the while crab, and the pomme 
d@ appni—which every one ought to have.) 


—_——_ 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 


[We pursue ‘our design, as materials are offered, 
lor keeping up the record of all that transpires in 
regard to this great project, on the ground as we 
have before stated, not only that a large portion of 
the union is directly concerned in its success; but 
that every measure which is taken towards its con 
struction, will serve as a “lamp to the feet” of those, 
who in other parts of the United States may embark 
in similar works. We have pleasure in laying be- 
fore our readers the following extract from one whose 
jadgment entitles all he says to great confidence. } 


Leeds, 8 mo. 14th, 1827—to his brother in this city. 


A few days ago | made a short excursion on 
the rail road from hence to the Middleton collie 
ries, The engine is of six horse power, and draws 
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in its train 27 to 30 wagons at the rate of from 


24 to 4 miles per hour. The ascents and de- 
seents are nearly imperceptible to the eye the great- 
er part of the way; upon a level or declination the 
speed is relatively increased. On the contrary, as 
soon as the engine and train of wagons began to as- 
cend the revolution of the wheels was more and 
more retarded, until the train reached the next le- 
vel, at which time it would scarcely exceed 2 miles 
per hour. Although this may not come up to the 
expectations of some, yet it is in fact a great result. 
In taking a retrospective view of the progress of 
steam in its application to navigation, it may be fair- 
ly stated as having increased three fold in effect and 
power. I think it quite reasonable to anticipate a 
similar result in regard to rail roads and its applica- 
tion tothem. As to the rail road from hence to the 
collieries, on which the locomotive engine works, 
it is strikingly defective in its construction, even ad- 
mitting it to be exclusively to be traversed by a train 
of 3 wagons drawn by one horse, but when we take 
into view the weight of engine and carriage with 27 
wagons, loaded with upwards of 90 tons of coal, 
every observer must be convinced of its inadequa- 
cy. The rails are all of cast iron, very short,-and 
although na A are broader in the middle, yet they 
are continually breaking there for the want of a rest 
or support at that place; besides from the manner 
they are fastened at each end, they are always work- 
ing loose, consequently the ends of such rails not 
only become more elevated or depressed than the 
next in successiony but the whoie rail by inclining to 
the right or left, has a tendency to derange the har- 
a of the other parts. I have not yet seen the 
Stockton and Darlington road, that no doubt is eve- 
ry way superior. From what I have seen I am more 
and more confirmed in the opinion that a timber road 
laid on stone with a bar of wrought iron in the middle 
will be the most economical and at the same time the 
best constructed road to the Ohio river. That it 
will be far superior to the one in this vicinity, | have 
not the shadow of a doubt. 


—_—_—_—_— 
LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Original Characters to be found in the Country. 
Tue Cuaracter or Mas. Busy. 


“With me retire, and leave the pomp of courts, 
“For humble cottages and rural sports.” 


It frequently happens that, even without violent 
passions, or enormous corruption, the freedom and 
laxity of a rustic life produce remarkable particular- 
ities of conduct or manner. In the province where 
I now reside, we have one lady eminent for wearing 
a gown always of the same cut and colour; another 
for shaking hands with those that visit her; and a 
third for unshaken resolution never to Jet tea or cof- 
fee enter her house. 

But of all the female characters which this place 
affords, | have found none so worthy of attention as 
that of Mrs Busy, a widow, who lost her husband 
in her thirtieth year, and has since passed her time 
at the manor-house in the government of ber chil- 
dren, and the management of the estate. 

Mrs. Busy was married at eighteen from a board- 
ing school, where she had passed her time, like 
other young ladies, in needle-work, with a few in- 
tervals of dancing and reading. When she became 
« bride she spent one winter with ber husband in 
town, where, having no idea of any conversation 
beyond the formalities of a visit, she found nothing 
to engage her passions and when she had been one 
night at court, and two at an opera, and seen the 
monument, the tombs, and the tower, she concluded 
that London had nothing more to show, and won- 
dered that when women had once seen the world 
they could not be content to stay at home She 
therefore went willingly to the ancient seat, and for 
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some years studied housewilfery under Mr Busy’s 
mother, with so much assiduity, that the old lady, 
when she died, bequeathed her a caudle-cup, « 
Soup dish, two beakers, and a chest of table-linen 
spun by herself. 

Mr. Busy, finding the economical qualities of his 
lady, resigned his affairs wholly into ber hands, and 
devoted his life to his pointers and his hounds. He 
never visited his estates, but to destroy the part 
ridges or foxes; and often committed such devasta- 
tions in the rage of pleasure, tha! some of his ten- 
ants refused to hold their lands at the usual rent. 
Their landlady persuaded them to be satisfied, and 
entreated her husband to dismiss his dogs, with ma- 
ny exact calculations of the ale drank by his com- 
panions, and corn consumed by the horses, and re 
monstrances against the insolence of the hunts- 
man, and the frauds of the groom. ‘Tbe huntsman 
was too necessary to his happiness to be discarded, 
and he had still continued to ravage his own estate, 
had he not caught cold and a fever by shooting mal- 
lards in the fens. His fever was followed by a con- 
sumption, which in a few months brought him to the 
grave. 

Mrs. Busy was too much an economist to feel ei- 
ther joy or sorrow at his death. She received the 
compliments and consolations of her neighbours in 
a dark room, out of which she stole privately every 
night and morning to see the cows milked; and, af- 
ter a few days, declared that she thought a widow 
— employ herself better than in nursing grief; 
and that, for her part, she was resolved that the for- 
tunes of her children should not be impaired by her 
— 

he therefore immediately applied herself to the 
reformation of abuses. She gave away the dogs, 
discharged the servants of the kennel and stable, 
and sent the horses to the next fair, but rated at so 
high a price that they returned unsold. She was 
resolved to have nothing idle about her, and ordered 
them to be employed in common drudgery. They 
Jost their sleekness and grace, and were soon pur- 
chased at half the value. 

She soon disencumbered herself from her weeds, 
and put on a riding-hood, a coarse apron, and short 
petticoats, and has turned a large manor into a farm, 
of which she takes the management wholly upon 
herself. She rises before the sun to order the horses 
to their geers, and sees them well rubbed down at 
their return from work; she attends the dsiry morn- 
ing and evening, and watches when a calf falls that 
it may be onveliy nursed; she walks out among the 
sheep at noon, counts the lambs, and observes the 
fences, and, where she finds a gap, stops it with a 
bush till it can be better mended. In harvest she 
rides a-field in the wagon, and is very liberal! of her 
ale from a wooden bottle. At her leisure hours she 
looks goose-eggs, airs the wool room, and turns the 
cheese. 

When respect or curiosity brings visitants to her 
house, she entertains them with prognostics of a 
scarcity of wheat, or a rot among the sheep; and 
always thinks herself privileged to dismiss them, 
when she is to see the hogs fed, or to count her 
poultry on the roost. 

The only things neglected about her are her chil- 
dren, whom she has taught nothing but the lowest 
household duties. [In my last visit I met Miss Busy 
carrying grains to a sick cow, and was entertained 
with the accomplishments of her eldest son, a youth 
of such early maturity, that though he is only six- 
teen, she can trust him to sell corn in the market. 
Her tom daughter, who is eminent for her beau 
ty, though somewhat tanned in making hay, was 
busy in pouring out ale to the ploughmen, that eve- 
ry one might have an equal share. 

I could not but look with pity on this young fami- 
ly, doomed by the absurd prudence of heir mother 
to ignorance and meanness; but when | recommend- 
ed a more elegant education, was answered, that 





she never saw bogkish or finical people grow rich, 
and that she was good for nothing herself till she 
had forgotten the nicety of the boarding school. 





Mr. Malot, a man of letters, and an enlightened 
lawyer, who had for a long time exercised the func 
tions of a Magistrate of Avallon, has just died, 
leaving behind him a rare proof of conjugal tender- 
ness. On entering his study after his death, there 
was found in a secret chest, of which he alone kept 
the key, the body of his wife, who had been dead 
for twenty-five years, embalmed and admirably pre- 
served. It is supposed that he had prevailed on the 
grave digger to exhumate the body, from which, 
even after death, he was unwilling to separate him- 
self. Mr. Malot succeeded in keeping from the 
knowledge of every one the deposit which he pre- 
served in his house, and every day he, doubtless, 
went to nourish his grief by weeping over the in 
animate remains, The same grave has now united 
them for ever. 


The following cut direct, is from the pen of the 
celebrated Sheridan. Lord Erskine declared in a 
large party at which Lady E. and Mr. S. were pre- 
sent, that, ‘a wife was only a Tin Canister, tied to 
one’s tail’—upon which Sheridan presented Lady 
E. with these lines: 

‘Lord Erskine, at woman presuming to rail, 

Calls a wife a ‘Tin Canister tied to one’s tail,’ 

And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he carried on, 
Seems hurt at his lordship’s degrading comparison; 
But wherefore degrading? considered a-right, 

A Canister’s polished and weful and bright— 

And should dirt its original purity hide— 

That’s the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied!” 
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To Give 4 Horse an Appetite. 
Camden county, N: C. Sept. 26, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—!I see in your last number several 
cures and different management of horses, and now 
| shall endeavor to lay before the public a recipe for 
the improvement of a horse's appetite, that by expe- 
rience I know will have the desired effect when no 
thing will, that I ever could see in the very best far- 
riery, as follows: Take the old dry bones of deceas- 
ed horses, make a hot fire, lay them on and let them 
burn to a coal, then take them off and Jet them cool, 
and when cool put thero in a mortar and beat them 
as fine as possible, take them out, sieve them com- 
pletely and bottle it up for use; when you want to 
administer, take half a gailon of bran or something 
of the kind, wet it and take of the powder two ta- 
blespoens full, and mix with the bran, and give it to 
the horse two or three times a day, and in three days 
he will have a good appetite as you wish. Youneed 
be under no apprehension of danger if you keep the 
animal out of bad weather for four or five days. 

Sir, lam your most obedient servant, &c. 

J. S. Sxinner, Ese. N. K. K. 





Pepvicrees or Varvuasie Horses. 
(Continued from page 223.) 
OLD FLORIZEL. 
Mecklenburg, Boydton, September 17, 1827. 
Mr. Sainner,—Understanding that you feel con- 
siderable interest in the blood of horses and are 
anxious to correct erroneous reports prejudicial to 
some, and understanding that prejudices are afloat 
detrimental to the celebrated race-horse Old Flori 
zel, 1 have thought it my duty to send you his pedi- 
gree, as certified and published in his first adver- 
tisement as a covering horse, in the county in which 
he was raised, and against which aught has never 





beeq said; which goes to show that he was as well 
bred as any horse then raised or now can be raised 
in this country, going back and ending their stock 
here. 

Florizel wasegotten by the old imported horse Di- 
omed, bis dam by the old imported horse Shik, 
his grand dam by Eclipse, one of the best bred 
horses ever raised in this part of the world; his great 
grand dam by the imported horse Fearnought., his 
great great grand dam by Old Jolly Roger, higigyeat 
great great grand dam by the imported ho 
John, his great great great great grand dam 
imported horse Shock, which mare was raise 
Col. Baylor. 

This pedigree speaks for him as to blood, and as 

ttentive and disinterested looker on, | have no 
tion in pronouncing him the best race horse I 
ever saw make a track; and his performance goes 
to shew it. He beat and could have distanced all 
the best horses of his day. He beat Peace Maker 
the great match race at Richmond, Amanda, the 
dam of Durock and grand dam of the celebrated 
American Eclipse, Lavinia,* Top Gallant, &e. &c. 
And sired Cup Bearer, (raised by Mr. Wyall, of 
Greensville,) ‘Thaddeus, Defiance, Theseus, Serpent, 
Brooks, Grey Colt, Robert’s Filly, Tuckahoe, and a 
great many others, not now recollected; and seldom 
tailed to produce a racer from a thorough bred mare; 
but was standing under a host ofold imported hor, 
then the rage, who took from him the best mares; 
instance, Old Diomed, Bedford, Dare Devil, Preci- 
pitate, Citizen, Nosely, Sir Harry, Robin Redbreast, 
Sterling, Saltram, Wonder, Dragon, Cor nt, 
&c. &e. which readily accounts for the ditty of 
his rising through them. 

Mr. Roger Atkinson, the breeder of Florizel, is, 

now alive and resides some two or three wiles agi 















Petersburg, and no doubt can give the pedigre 
the Eclipse alluded to. I think he was raised 
some of the Mr. Raffins’, of Prince George. 
As an amateur of borses and of truth, I take the 
liberty of subscribing myself 
Your obedient humble servant, 


JOHN C. GQQDE. 


Note.—We learn from a friend that Florizel as 
well as his dam, were both foaled on thetestate of 


Col. Goode’s father. His dam was a well ro. 
SLENDER 


courser.—EpiTor, 

Will also cover for the season at Sans-Souci, at 
ten dollars, and a dollar to the groom; the money 
to be paid before the mares are coveted. Any full 
bred mare that has won a purse, and belongs to a 
member of the Jockey Club of New York aad New 
Jersey, shall be covered gratis. Slender coyered 
last season in Savannah, Georgia, at twenty guineas, 
but as his owner wishes to give an opportunity to 
those that are desirous of owning his colts, has ad- 
vertised him at only ten dollars. 

Slender is a fine bay, fifteen hands three inches 
and a half high, his blood, make, activity, move- 
ments, strength and speed are superior to any horse 
ever imported from England. He was bred by the 
Duke ef Queensbury, who took three purses with 
him at New- Market, and one at Stockbridge, as ap- 
pears by the sporting calenders of 1782 and 1783. 
Slender when three years old, at New Market, the 
second spring meeting 1782, and at the July meet- 
ing following took both purses, and beat twenty five 
of the first colts then in England, which are men- 
tioned in the racing calenders as follows:—Duke of 
Grafton’s Peeress; Mr. Stevenson's Laurel; Mr, 
Vernon’s Virgil; Mr. Pultney’s Straight leg, Sir 
John Lade’s Maypole; Mr Panton’s bay colt, got 


* Lavinia was full sister to Wrangler, tha® 
noted horse Sir Archie, at Petersburg, which race” 
to Archie his deserved fame. 
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fitrod; Mr. Tattersall’s bay filly, got by 


lipse; Mr. Parker's chesnut calt, got by Juni 
r; Duke of Northumberland’s chesnut colt, got 
his Arabian; Lord Egremont’s bay filly, got by 
Herod; Lord Clermont’s bay filly, got by Mark An- 
thony; Lord Grosvenor’s chesnut colt, got by Sweet 
briar, and Mr. Golding’s chesnut colt, got by Sweet- 
briar, were the thirteen that ran for the first purse. 
The twelve that started for the second purse with 
Slender, were Lord Ossory’s Coxcomb, Mr. Gol- 


) ding’s Gilliflower, his Royal Highness the Duke of 


Cumberland’s Apollo, Lord Egremont’s Countless, 
Mr Pultney’s Straight leg, Duke of Grafton’s Star- 
ling, Lord Clermont’s Cat, Mr. Pegott’s Maypole, 
Mr Vernon’s chesnut gelding got by Eclipse, Sif 
Charles Bunbury’s bay filly got by Aiexis, 
Grosvenor’s chesnut colt got by Sweet Willia 
Mr. Tattersall’s filly got by Metaphysicia 
New- Market, the first spring meeting, 1783, A 
der at four years old took the purse, and beat Lord 
Derby’s Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Napier’s Gamester, 
and Lord Grosvenor’s Tacer, and at Stockbridge 
the July following, he took the purse, and beat Mr. 
Delly’s remarkable noted running horse Slasher. 
Slender is full brother to High-flier, now thought 
one of the first horses in England. Slender was 
got by Herod, who was the sire of ninety-three run- 
ning Horses in the years 1782 and 1783, thirty-two 
in nfimber more than those got b¥'the great Eclipse 
that ran in the same years, and Herod’s colts have 
generally been superior to Eclipse’s whenever they 
appeared ome turf together, which is declared in 
ae ‘Calenders. Slender’s dam was got b 

ink, who was got by the Godolphin Arabi- 
an; Blank is full brother to the famous Old 
England, and got Paymaster, Paoli, Centinel, 
Cyclops, Ghost, Commodore Brag, Dizzy, Gran- 
by, Juniper, and Cyrus, all of which were no- 
ted running horses, and won purses at New-Market. 
Slender’s grandam was got by Regulus, who was 
got by the Godolphin Arabian; Regulus is the sire 
of Miss Cleaveland, who is the dam of that well 
known son of Old Snap, Taggerquil; he is also the 
sire of Tandam’s dam, who when lame beat Fame. 
Bright, Wicham, and the Rocket gelding; the late 
Mr. Shafto refused 1800 guineas for Tandam when 
he was rising five years old. Slender’s grandam 
wagalso a daughter of Sore Heels, which mare was 
the dam of Matchless, South, and Danbay Cade, a 
daughter of Makeless, and was Sir Ralph Milbank's 
famous black mare, the dam of Hartley’s biind 
horse. Matchless was got by the Godolphin Ara 
bian, and was judged superior to any horse ever 
bred in “England for size, strength and beauty 
Hartley’sblind horse is too well known to all sports- 
men, and is too often mentioned in the racing calen- 
ders to need a description. It is sufficient to say he 
got the dam of Babraham. Makeless was the sire 
of Sir Ralph Milbank’s famous black mare, the dam 
of several high formed racers, and esteemed the 
best bred mare in England. Sore Heels was got by 
Basto, the highest bred son of the Byerly ‘Turk, and 
was own brother to Little Scar, and brother to the 
dam of Bay Mott, Old Crab, Black Legs, Second 
and Snipe; his dam was got by the Curwen’s Bay 
Barb, and was the dam of Old Partner, and full sis 
ter to Mixberry’s Galloway. 

Slender’s pedigree is signed by the duke of 

QUEENSBURY, 

And attested by RICH. TATTERSALL. 

The above horses may be seen at Sans Souci six 
miles from New York, with their original pedigrees, 
certificate, &e. &e. &e. They are to be sold after 
the season for covering is over. Any person wish- 
ing to purchase may know the terms by applying to 
Col. Joho Bayard, Philadelphia; William Paterson, 
Esq. New Brunswick, William Popham, Esq. at 
aan or to Col. Anthony White, at Sans. 

uci, 


Good pasture will be provided at each stand of 
















Y | end 20th August. 





e above mentioned horses, by their grooms, at the 





usual rate, but the mares must be at the risk of the 

owner. May, 1788. 
YOUNG FLORIZEL. 

Sir, George- Town, 2d December, 1794. 


I have received your favor of the 25th ult. and in 
reply to which have to inform you, that the horse I 
ordered for you was shipped on board the ship In- 
dian Chief, captain Sewall, but after being on board 
a few days was unfortunately taken sick, and was 
in consequence relanded; should he recover, he 
will be shipped by some other vessel, and you shall 
duly advised. My friend in England shipped me 
ree year old colt per the same ship, that your 
was intended, and which arrived safe at Bal 
re, but he was not a horse that would answer 
your purpose,* and I disposed of him otherwise. Im- 
mediately on my hearing from my friend respecting 
the horse, I will drop you a line, and 

l am with respect, sir, 
Your most obd't hamble serv’t. 
WALTER HILLEN. 
T. M. Forman, Esa. 


The elegant, high-bred, imported horse Young 
Florizel, will cover mares this season at the subscri 
ber's stables, near the Trap, in St. George’s hun- 
dred, Newcastle county, Delaware state, at twenty 
dollars the season, for each mare, with a deduction 
of four dollars if paid by the 20th of August next; 
twelve dollars a single leap; thirty dollars a sure 
colt; and one dollar to the groom. The season to 


Florizel was bred in England, and lately imported 
by Messrs. Ringgold & Co. and landed on the Chesa- 
peake. He is remarkable for strength, figure, and 
activity. 

Florizel was got by the noted Florizel, out of a 
brown mare, by Alfred; his dam Fairy Queen, by 
Young Cade; grand dam, Routh’s Black Eyes, by 
Crab, out of the Warlock Galloway by Snake. 

.It is thought unnecessary to say more about this 
horse, as he will show for himself. A more partic- 
ular account may be had by applying to the sub 
scriber. WILLIAM FRAZER. 

N.B_ Red clover pasturage for mares from a dis 
tance, at 3s. 6d. per week; great care taken of them, 
but cannot be accountabie for accidents. 


Preservation oF Deap Game. 


A nobleman desires us to state that grouse and 
other game, when wrapped up in linen, well mois 
tened with equal parts of the pure pyroligneous 
acid and water, will keep good for many days du- 
ring the hottest period of autumn. His game keep- 
er in Scotland has for the last two years adopted 
this mode of sending game to Lendon, and on its 
arrival it is as fresh as when it was killed. 

(Eng. paper. 
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METEOROLOGY OF SEPTEMBER, 
AT BALTIMORE. 
Mean temperature early in the morning, 56.9°. 
Highest, on the 2d, 70°—4th, 6>°. 
Lowest, 24th, 47°—27th, 44°—28th, 46°—29th, 
48° — 30th, 45». 
White frost was observed on low grounds, on the 
morning of the 27th. 
Mean temperature in the afternoon, 752°. 
Highest, ist, $d and (4th, 86° —2d, 4th and 15th, 
85°—four other days at 80°, and below 85° 





* The above colt was purchased by T. Ringgold, and 
became the property of Capt. Frazier. He is a brown 
horse called Florizel, and for his pedigree see Fairy 
Queen, her filly 1778, by Alfred, was the dam of this 
colt, Frazier’s Florizel by Florizel. 
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Lowest 22d, 65°—26th, 27th and 2th, 66°. 
Mean temperature at | hour past sun-set, 66.2°, 
Mean of the month, 66.1°. 

Wixpvs—from N. to E. the latter only inclusive, 

12 observations; from FE. to S. 10, from S. to 
W. 11; from W. toN. 25; calm, 1. , 
Wearner—Rain fell on three days only, during 
this month. In 60 observations, (two haying 
been taken daily, at morning and.at evening,) 
42 are marked “clear weather,” and 8 only as 
“«generally cloudy.” R. Sexton. 





= 





Enottsu Post Orrice ReauLations. 
The rate of postage for general post letters inland, 
is by distance, viz for single letters from any post 
office in England or Wales, not exceeding 15 miles 


from such office, 4d. 
Above 15 and not exceeding 20 5 
20 . : ° - 30 ‘ ° 6 
80 59 . ‘ 7 
50 . 80 . ~ 
80 120 9 
120 170 10 
170 ° 230 11 
230 . $00 12 


And for every excess of distance of 100 miles, or 
proportional part thereof, a progressive increase of 
id ° 


No letter shall be rated higher than as a treble 
letter, if less than one ounce in weight; and if an 
ounce then as four single letters; and so in propor- 
tiun of one fourth of an ounce as a single letter. 

All letters on his Majesty’s business are free; also 
all peers and members of the house of commons 
may send daily ten letters free, and receive fifteen, 
not exceeding one ounce each in weight, provided 
the franked letters sent by them shall be endorsed 
with their name, and the date when the letters are 
put in the post-office written at full length, and the 
whole direction to be in the hand writing of such 
member of parliament. Also provided such mem- 
ber of parliament shall be within twenty miles of 
the post town, where letters are a in franked by 
him, or where letters are received directed to him. 

{Anderson's Com. Dict. 





Mechanism is said to have arrived at its climax; 
but what have we at present equal to a show at Mr. 
Boverick’s, watch-maker, New Exchange, in 1745? 
The little furniture of a dining room, cloth laid, two 
figures at table, footman waiting, a card table, foot- 
man waiting, a card table which opens, with drawer, 
frame and castors, looking-glass, two dozen of dish- 
es, twenty dozen plates, thirty dozen spoons, forty- 
two skeleton back chairs, with claw feet—all con- 
tained in a cherry stone! 





American Canvass, 

We sometime since noticed the excellent quality 
of duck manufactured by the Pheenix Mill Compa 
ny, which is not only cheaper but has been proved 
by the experiment, to be much superior te Rus- 
sia duck. ‘he comparative merit of these two ar- 
ticles has heen tested by Captain Austin, late of the 
ship Panther, and he has given a decided pre- 
ference to the American canvass. He found that 
where both were equally exposed the foreign had 
become rotten, while the domestic remained as 
sound as ever. [ Providence Journal. 





Corron Trape at Havag, from January to Au- 
gust in 1826 and 1827: 

Imported in 1826, 143,245 bales; in 1827, 123,945 
bales—decrease, 19,300. Sold and shipped, during 


the same periods, in 1826, 121,405 bales; in 1827, 
102,089—decrease, 19,316. Stock the last of July, 
1826, 43,556; in 1827, 65,526. This tabse showsa 
great decrease in the transactions of 1827, a dif- 
ference of 38,616 in imports and sales, and an in- 
crease of 21,970 in stock on hand. 
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Beware or Assassins. 

A southern paper contains an article under this 
ominous title, for the purpose, of putting all good 
citizens on their guard. The offenders are describ- 
ed as a pair of relentless desperadoes, equally 
threatening to persons and property, One of them 
has a deep red, or rather brown complexion; and 
the other is, on the contrary, unusually fair. They 
are said to be step-brothers. Both of them, if al- 
lowed to become intimate, have a singularly fasci 
nating power over their intended victim, and, like 
assassins as they are, stab in the very act of offering 
the friendly embrace. They go under divers names, 
but are most known by those of Monsieur Brandy 
and Mr. Whiskey. 











RICE JELLY. 


This is one of the most nourishing preparations 
of rice, particularly for valetudinarians or convales- 
cents. It is thus made: Boil a quarter of a pound 
of rice flour, with half a pound of loaf sugar, in 
a quart of water, till the whole becomes one glutin- 
ous mass; then strain off the jelly and let it stand 
to cool. A little of this galubrious’ food eaten at a 
time, will be found very beneficial to those of a 
weakly and infirm constitution. 


PLUMS, PEACHES, &cC. HOW KEPT FRESH THROUGH 
THE YEAR. 

Beat well up together equal quantities of honey 
and spring water, pour it into an earthen vessel, put 
in it the fruits all freshly gathered and cover them 
quite close. When any of the fruit is taken out 
Was’ it in cold water, and it is fit for immediate use. 


PREPARATION OF BLACKING, BY M. BRACONNOT. 


Take of plaister, ground and sifted, one kilo- 
gramme, (2 lbs. 4 oz ;) lampblack 24 hectogrammes, 
(about 9 oz.;) barley malt, as used by brewers, 5 
hectogrammes, (18 oz.) olive oil 50 grammes, (1 oz.) 

Steep the malt in water, almost boiling hot, until 
the soluble portions are well extracted; put the so- 
jution into a basin, stir into it the plaister and lamp- 
black, and evaporate to the consistency of paste; 
then add the oil, the quantity of which may be in- 
creased by degrees. ‘Io the mixture may be added, 
if desired, a few drops of oil of lemons or of laven- 
der, asa perfume. If ground plaister be not attain- 
able, its place may be supplied with potter's clay. 

This is undoubtedly the cheapest and finest black- 
ing; it spreads evenly, dries and shines quickly on 
the leather by a slight friction of the brush, and has 
not the objection of burning the leather. 

| Bul. D’Encour. Mars, 1825. 





THD FARMELE. 


Battimore, Fripay, Octroser 5, 1827. 








We are aware of great neglect in not having no- 
ticed the courtesy of many who have sent us speci- 
mens of fruit, through the season, extraordinary for 
size and quality. Besides the obligation on the 
ground of just and becoming sensibility, to acknow- 
ledge such attentions, the notice of them promotes 
the public comfort by prompting others to follow 
gad casmohes in shewing by experiment, to what 
a high degree of perfection fruits, most generally 
quite indifferent, may be brought by skilful care and 
cultivation. 

Of the honor conferred by a present from Mrs. 
John Purviance, of golden or egg plums, reared in 
the city, of rare size, being as large as turkey’s eggs, 
and of exquisitely rich and beautiful appearance, 


we are particularly sensible. Of the grapes sent by 





the Messrs. Landreths, experienced and faithful} drovers bring only the tefuse of the farmers. [ feel 


nursery and seedmen, of Philadelphia, we have al 
ready made mention. By the steam boat to-day we 
received from our old friend, Collector Willis, of 
Oxford, Constantia wine, grapes, and other fruits. 
Dear Sir, Port of Oxford, Oct. 2, 1827. 

I now send youpsome grapes, and some other 
fruits, which I beg you to accept. I also send you 
a specimen of my pure Constantia wine, and wish 
you to drink it immediately, as [ want your advice 
on it, for | have some bottles of it to send to your 








cattle show, in order to try and get the premium for 
wine.* It is a well known fact, that this wineg 
equal to any in the United States, made of 
grape juice, and is what I eall virgil wine; 
the same sort that General Lafayette, in p 
of your lady, at the Governor’s table, declared to 
be the nearest the Constantia he had seen. 
Yours, &c. JOHN WILLIS. 

[With the grapes and the wine, we received spe- 
cimens of very superior Heath peaches, one of 
which was 12 inches in circumference, and weighed 
154 ounces.] 





¢# The editors of the several papers in the state 
and District of Columbia would confer a favour on 
the Agricultural Society, by recalling public atten- 
tion to the next Cattle Show, to be held on the 
23d and 24th of this month, near the city of Bal- 
timore. There is no doubt, it is believed, but that 
a good market will there be afforded, particularly 
for the sale of good saddle horses, milch cows, 
and stock cattle. Those who bring stock, for sale 
at the show, are informed that good pasturage may 
be had gratis, adjoining the field of exhibition, 
during the days of the show. 

The Editor of the American Farmer has been 
particularly requested to notice the want of supe- 
rior saddle horses, milch cows of the best kind, and 
stock cattle for keeping over through the winter. 

The Ladies’ fair in the city at the same time for 
the benefit of female orphan children, will induce 
farmers to bring their wives and daughters, and 
they will be highly entertained and gratified with a 
sight of the vast collection and variety of articles 
which will have been made and sent there by the la- 
dies, for the noble purpose of raising means to se- 
cure for these helpless orphans, sound mora} prin- 
ciples and plain useful instruction, to enable them 
to preserve a good moral character, and to obtain 
an honest livelihood. 





¢3-The Cattle Show at Salem, New Jersey, will 
be held on Tuesday, the 30th of this month. Judg 
ing from the fertility of the soil, the density of the 
population, and the practical industry of the people, 
we know of no place where a better exhibition 
could be expected. 





Goop Mitcu Cows Wantep. 

[We do not know how we can better meet the 
views of the writer of the following, than by pub- 
lishing it. We assuredly believe that valuable cows 
would meet with good and ready sale.) 


Mr. Sinner, Georgetown, Oct. 1, 1827. 


Respected Sir,—I will wave apology under the/ Large 


impression that you will comply with my request, if 
in your power. [ am anxious to establish a dairy 
in this place as soon as possible, and wish to make 
a selection of choice cows. Would Mr. Skinner, 
through his useful paper, say in his next number, 
if he thought I could meet with any at the next 
cattle show, if from ten to twenty could be purchas- 
ed at a moderate price, to say from $18 to $30 a 
piece. Our market at this place is bad, as the 





* This is the first running of, say 50 gallons, and only 
20 left, or saved to itself. 












conscious I have taken a liberty in asking the above 
favour, but I would hope it might be beneficial to 
others, as well as myself, believing that more than - 
myself would be glad to know avhere they might get 
good cows, and wdhld not mind the trouble of driv- 
ing them so far, could they be assured of being 
supplied. Any notice Mr. Skinner may think pro- 
per to make in answer to the above, will be thank- 
fully received by a faithful reader of as iar He. 

MA 6 


Picxiinc Beer—Inaqurry. 
Norfolk, October 23. 


ing our beef and seldom have good pickled 
beef. Our smoked beef is hoe good until 
if Bets too old, it is then very hard and far inferior 
to the pickled or mess beef of New England and 
the Northern states. If some of your correspond- 
ents will inform me of the best method of putting up 
good family or mess beef, and the quantity of salt, &c. 
used per barrel, they will confer a lasting favor on 
a lover of good bee, J. G. H. 





BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 
Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 


Tosacce continues, as the last week, to sell slowly; 
dealers offer lower prices for Maryland common, rang- 
ing generally from $3.00 @ 3.50 a 3.16)¢.4.00—aigood 
deal in market Ohio is also plenty ‘tha slow: 
Standard rates: ‘ 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 @ 6.00—common crop, 
3.10 a 4.00—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 4.50 4 6.50 
—Fine red, 6.50 a 8.00—Yellow‘and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow do. 5.50 a 1''.00—Fine yellow, no sales—Virgi- 
nia good and fine, 6.00 a8.00—Rappahannock, (none )— 
—Kenwucky, fine, 3.50 a 6.00--do. for wrapping, 6.00 a 
7.00. 

FLrovur—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6 00—superfine 
Howard-street, 5.00 a 5.124—city mills, 4.50 @ 4.75— 
Susquehanna,'4.25—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.15 a 2.874—~ 
Grain, white wheat, best .90 a 1.00—red do. .80 a .85— 
ordinary, .60 a .75—-Corn, .43 a .44 a 45—Rye, -40 a 50 
—Oats, .20 a 25—Beans, .80 a 1.0 —Peas, .40 a .50— 
Crover seed, 3.50 a 4.00—Timoruy 3.00—Bar.er, .70 
a .75—FLaxseep, .75a.85—Corron, Upland fair, 94 4 





>. 104—North Carolina, .9 a .10—Tennessee, .94 a .10— 


Louisiana, .11 a4 .13—Alabama, .10 ¢.114— Woot, wash- 
ed, .18 a .22—unwashet!, .16—crossed blocd, .22 a 24— 
half do. .24 a .26—three-quarter do. .26 a .28—full do. 
.30 a .35—Fisu, Herrings, 2.50 a 2.75—Shad, 6.00 a 7.00 
—Mackerel, 3.75 44.75 a 5.75—Bacon, Balt. hams, .9 a 
.10—middlings, .7 @ .74—hog round, .7—WhHisgey, per 
hhd. .26 a 28—do. bbl. .28 a .30—Feathers, 26 a4 .28— 
Beef, on the hoof, 4.00 a 4.50—hogs, do. 3.50 a 4.00— 
Butier, best new, .20 4.25—ordinary, 15 a .183. 
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Charges—Freight at 874 
es—F reight at cts. per 
AGRICULTURE. barrel,  . =... $94 50 
Landing and weighing, 10 cents 
RICE MILLS. ; each, én Sakae 7 - a ~ 
‘ e — 3 
[The following papers were read before the 4gri- Coopering, 11 cents, 11 3 
cultural Society of South Carolina, at their last meet-| Commission 24 percent, . 48 60—165 78 
ing, on the 18th ult., and. are inserted at their re- 778 a2 
in th ican F . aa 
are lage es ne ns , 400 bushels merchantable rice flour, at 
The Committee, consisting of James Gregorie, 20 cents, . : A Eh ince: See 
Hugh Rose, Dr. Benjamin Huger, Charles E. Row- pa 
and, and William Lucas, to whom was referred, on Per bbl. $18.58, or total value, 1858 22 


motion of Gen. Pinckney, the subject of foreign 
rice mills, with instructions to compile a notice, cal 
culated to place their advantages in a fair point of 
view; and recommending the most efficient means 
of drawing to the subject the attention of 
whose circumstances and situation will enabléWiem 
to make it profitable to themselves and beneficial to 
the planter: Reports— 

That your Committee has with diligence applied 
itself to obtain such information, as would enable 
it to draw up and lay before the Society a suitable 
address to be disseminated abroad. 

The object of this address is to call the attention 
of foreign capitalists, to the new branch of com- 
merce, the exportation of rough rice from Carolina 
with the view of being prepared in other countries; 
and to offer all the information necessary to enable 
them to form a correct judgment on this interesting 
subject. 

In the course of the inquiry which your committee 
necessarily entered into, it has endeavoured to trace 
the cause of this remarkable change in the rice 
trade, and the facts which have come to its notice, 
have filled it with the most melancholy reflections. 

When the Carolina planter sells his crop for ex- 
portation in the rough, on the present system, in- 
stead of beating it out at home, he does so at a cer- 
tain sacrifice of 272 per cent. That is, the planter 
who raises 400 barrels of rice, gives up to stran- 
gers he never sav, 111 barrels of his crop yearly; 
besides submitting to other losses, which may result 
from sending it afloat in bulk, or from careless mea- 
surement. And yet to some planters, who cannot 
beat at home, this may have hitherto appeared to be 
attended with the smallest sacrifice of feeling, or 
interest. ) 

Your Committee has ascertained, that one fourth 
part of the price of clean, or market rice, is the 
standard, at which prime rough rice is now valued 
in the Charleston market. That part of the crop 
of 1826, which has been exported, amounting to 
164,899 bushels, lias been sold on this principle. 

‘Taking the average price of clean rice at $3 per 
100 Ibs:; that of prime rough rice at one-fourth 
part, or 75 cents; and the average quantity of rough 
rice required to the 100 Ibs. of clean rice at 2000 
bushels; it appears to your committee, the loss it has 
stated will be apparent. For if the planter sells in 
the rough 2000 bushels at 75 cents, it will yield him 
only $1342 50 cents—viz: 


2000 bushels, at 75 cents, . $1500 00 
Charges—F reight, suppose 6 cts. 

per bushel, . ; . $120 00 
Facior’s commission, 2} per ct. 37 50—157 50 





N. pd’s. $1342 50 
if he beats his crop at home, the same quantity 
will give him what is equal to $1858.22, ‘The cal- 
culation is as follows: 

2000 bushels rough rice, give 100 bar- 
rels of prime market rice, each 600 
Ibs. nett, or 60,000 Ibs. at $3, and bar- 
rels 50 cents, . : : $1850 00 

74 (average,) clean small rice, weighing 


4500 Ibs. at $2, and bbls. 50 cents, 94 00 


$1944 00 
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The difference between $1858.22 and 1342.50— 
that is, the loss on every 100 barrels of rice, is $515 
72 cents; or 27% percent. Ona crop of 400 bar- 
rels, the loss is $2062 62 cents. One hundred and 
eleven barrels, at $18 58 cents, amount to the same 
sum. 

There is thus at present, a formidable, but not an 
insurmountable objection to this new branch of 
commerce, proceeding from the very inadequate 
price paid to the planter for his rough rice, and 
which is occasioned altogether by the want of com- 
petition in purchasing; for there “is only one indi- 
vidual, or at least but one company, engaged in 
this trade. 

There is another circumstance extremely objec- 
tionable in it, which is brought to the notice of 
those who sell in the rough. It is that the delivery 
of the rice is transferred from the hands of the 
seller, or his agent, to the hands of the purchaser, 
or his agents, for measurement, without a check or 
guard against mistakes. 

In tracing to its origin this extraordinary trade, 
your committee at once perceived, that it must al- 
ready have affected, materially, an useful class of 
individuals, hitherto highly necessary to many rice 
planters, and whose services could not, until the 
present time, have been dispensed with. Your 
committee mean the proprietors of toll mills, near 
Charleston. 

The encouragement given to the mills near town, 
certainly was OCCasiuncd by the advantage the plana 
ter expected to derive from superior preparation of 
his crop; from a supposed saving of plantation 
waste, and pilferage, and from the time gained in 
putting his lands in order: the whole of which were 
well worth to him 9 or 10 per cent, But the loss 
to many planters, by sending to toll mills, has been 
so great, the disappointments and delays so vexa- 
tious, and the mortifications so deep, that in many 
cases those who have frequented these mills, and 
who would still have resorted to them from being 
unable or unwilling to undertake beating at home, 
have preferred selling in the rough, for exportation, 
as the least of the many evils they are liable to. 
Un this subject every planter will be best enabled 
to judge from his past experience. Your commit 


tee, however, cannot help remarking, that it be-| 


lieves the exportation of rough rice of the two last 
crops sent out of the country, amounting to 283,649 
bushels, has occasioned an immediate loss of all the 
toll on that quantity, to the mills near Charleston, 
which they would have enjoyed but for this new 
traffic; and, further, it thinks that it might be wor- 
thy of the attention, and the calculation of every in- 
dividual proprietor of a toll mill, whether he will 
not lose his whole trade or employment, unless he 
bends all his attention to reducing in every way, the 
losses and charges, which those, who send their rice 
from a distance, are subject to at present. 

It has been asserted, “that this new branch of 
commerce, is highly advantageous to South Caroli- 
na.” Your committee cannot see it in this light, in 
its present stage. It has already shewn the loss 
sustained by the planter, who adopts this mode of 
selling in the rough, and it is impossible to convince 
it, that what is a loss to individuals, can be other- 


If the price of rough rice should ever rise, and 
become equivalent, to the planter, to beating at 
home, and this can only be when the trade becomes 
a general one, your committee is of opinion that it 
will then be a most beneficial oné to the country; 
for the exportation of rough rice is not the exporta- 
tion of the clean rice, but of ail the offals, which at 
good prices, must be advantageous. In addition, if 
the trade becomes generally established, and well 
regulated, it will certainly be the means of saving 
the enormous waste; of enabling rice planters to 
avoid or prevent that state of plunder to which 
they are now exposed, and to devote all their time 
and labour to the improvement of their lands. 

Having these views, which are the result of ex- 
tensive information derived from planters, owners 
of rice mills, and factors, as well as from the per 
sonal experience of the members themselves, your 
committee would impress upon the Society, the ad- 
vantage it will render to the rice planter, by dis- 
seminating through every means, all the knowledge 
it possesses, or can collect, relating to the prepara- 
tion of rice and the profits attending it; by dis- 
countenancing all mystery and secrecy, for these 
have occasioued heavy losses to the planters, and 
have created this new trade. 

In conclusion, your committee recommends that 
the following Address be published, and that it be 
authorized to take such steps as may be advisable, 
(in conjunction with the Corresponding Secretary,) 
to have it extensively circulated in the Northern 


states and in Europe. 
JAMES GREGORIE, 
Chairman of the Committee. 





Notice of the Agricultural Society of South Caroli- 
na, on the profils of the New Trade of Rough 
Rice. 

‘The Agricultural Society of South Carolina has 
seen with deep interest, the extensive investments 
of domestic capital in Carolina, and recently of fo- 
reign capit.! abroad, in mills exclusively employed 
in the prepa*wtion of rice. It is convinced that a 
kaowheige os the lucrative nature of the process 
used in converting this invaluable grain, into the 
rice of commerce, will not only be of advantage to 
the agriculturists engaged in raising it, but to the 
enterprising capitalists or mechanics of other states 
and countries, who may embark in these, to many, 
new and unknown operations. 

Under these impressions, and with a view of dis- 
seminaling such information as will be a perfect 
| guide fo those who might wish to invest capital in 
| ricé mills abroad, the Society publishes the follow- 
|ing observations and statements, founded as well 
; upon (he actual experience of its members, as upon 
that of other persons of unquestionable integrity, 
who are immediately and extensively engaged in 
the growth, preparation and sale of rice, as planters, 
millers, and factors. 

The object of this Society is to shew, that this 
trade will yield large and certain profits, and that 
unlike that in other grain, this is a safe as well as a 
highly lucrative one; for the growth of rice is limited 
by the peculiarity of climate and soil required for its 
culture; and the grain itself is of a nature so dura- 
ble, as to occasion no risk of deterioration, should 
it be necessary to keep it from year to year, or for 








many years. 
THE GRAIN. 

Rice, as it comes from the barnyard, is envelop- 
ed in a thick husk, impenetrable to most insects, 
and is then termed rough rice. Its weight per bush- 
el is from 43 to 50 lbs.; the average weight of prime 
rough rice may be taken at 47 lbs. In the rough it 
may be kept in hot climates for many years; but in 
more temperate latitudes, if carefully attended to, 
it is believed it will be found to be almost imperish- 
able. In this state it affords nourishment to all our 





wise, in this instance, than a loss to the country. 


domestic animals. 
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Rough rice in its preparation or manufacture, 
which is called pounding or beating out, yields four 
distinct substances, three of which are highly pro- 
fitable articles; the other, although useful, is never 
sold with us. ‘The first is market rice, or the rice of 
commerce; the second, small rice; the third rice flour; 
and the fourth chaff. ‘These three last are called of- 
fals. To produce 100 bbls. of market rice, each bar- 
rel weighing 600 lbs. (avoirqupois,) nett weight, with 
a due proportion of offals, the quantity of rough 
rice required is from 1900 to 2400 bushels, accord- 
ing to its weight and quality. In proportion to this 
quality, of course, is the quantity and quality of the 
market rice; in a similar manner, the quantity and 
quality of the offals depend upon the same circum- 
stance. But it is to be observed, that very prime, 
sound and heavy rough rice, yields the greatest pro- 
duct in market rice, with less offals; while inferior 
and light rough rice, gives a less proportion in mar- 
ket rice, with a greater in offals. 

Market rice, or the rice of commerce, is too well 
known to require description. 

Small rice is the imperfect grains which are brok- 
en in the process of pounding. It is merely an in 
ferior quality of market rice; and for all the pur- 
poses of food is, in proportion, equal to the best. It 
is worth in the Charleston market two thirds of the 

rice of prime rice, sometimes more, and is extreme- 
ly saleable. ‘The quantity produced in beating out, 
is from 5 to 10 barrels, fanned clean, to every 100 
barrels of prime rice, according to the quality of 
the rough rice. 

Rice flour is also produced in the process of beat- 
ing out. It is a fine flour, or powder, greedily eaten 
by all our domestic animals, but is never used as 
food by any of the human species. The quantity 
of this offal obtained, is from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred bushels of fine flour to the 100 bar- 
rels of market rice. But for feeding domestic crea 
tures, it is, when sold in Charleston, mixed with one 
third or more of fine chaff, which increases the quan- 
tity to about four hundred bushels for every hundred 
barrels of market rice. Its value, then, is about 
five bushels per dollar in Charleston. 

Chaff is the husk of the rough rice, It is useful 
in commerce and agriculture. In the first for pack 
ing glass, &c. instead of straw. In the latter, as a 
manure for stiff clay lands, for which it is found 
valuable by some cultivators. 

PROFIT. 

The owner of a rice mill near Charleston, pur- 
chasing rough rice in Carolina, weighing 47 lbs. 
costing 75 cents per bushel, beating out the same, 
and selling it himself at $3 per 100 Ibs. in Charles- 
ton, with the offals at the prices they would bring 
in the same market, the Society estimates would 
make a profit of 28 per cent." 





* Sales of Rice by a Rice Miller. 





100 bbls. Market Rice, ° $1850 
74 small Rice, ° 94 
400 bushels Flour, 80 
2024 
Charges. 
Mill freight 108 bbls. at 25 cents, $27 
Landing and weighing, at 10 cents, 10 80 
Barrels, at 50 cents, . 5 ° . 54 
Coopering in Charleston, at il cents, 11 88 
— 103 68 
Nt. pd’s. . ‘ ‘ $1920 32 
Cost of Rough Rice, 1500 
20 32 
28 per cent. profit on 1500, 420 


Sales by a Rice Miller, (economically. ) 


100 bbls. prime Market Rice, $1850 
74 small Rice, ‘ ° 94 
400 bushels Flour, 80 


$2024 





The profits in markets abroad, depending upon 
freights, exchanges, &c. cannot be ascertained, and 
minute calculations are foreign to the present vo 
of the Society. But those who feel interested in 
the information now conveyed, may confidently de- 

end, that any machinery fit for the purpose of 
beating out and preparing rough rice, if conducted 
with care and economy, will yield from every 2000 
bushels of prime rough rice, weighing 47 Ibs. and 
so in proportion to its weight, the following pro- 
duct, viz: 

100 barrels of prime clean market rice, each 
weighing 600 Ibs. nett. 

74 barrels of clean small rice, (on an average,) 
and weighing as above. 

400 bushels of merchantable rice flour. 

400 or 500 bushels of chaff. 

The new crop of rough rice is for sale in Charles 
ton, from the latter end of the month of November 
to the end of April or May. The quantity exported 
of the crop of 1825, was 118.750 bushels; of 1826, 
164,899 bushels, and went principally to London. 


‘The prices of the latter crop were regulated at one 


fourth part of the price of market rice, and varied 
during the season from 65 to 98 cents, the price of 
market rice having also varied from $2.75 to 4.00 
per 100 Ibs. nett. 

MACHINERY. 


The most simple way of beating out rice is by 
hand, in a wooden mortar dug out of the trunk of 
a tree, with a wooden pestle. This process detach 
es the grain from the offals, which are separated, 
the flour and small rice by sifters, the husk by win- 
nowing; leaving the market rice for use. 

‘The most improved machinery can only perform 
the same process in a more extensive, more perfect, 
and cheaper manner, But such is the simplicity of 
the whole operation, tbat any man of the most com- 
mon capacity, can superintend and direct it from 
beginning to end. 

Before the introduction of mills going by water 
power, or steam, rice was beat out on plantations 
by animal power. A simple and cheap epecies of 
machinery, made by plantation carpenters, being 
used for the purpose. ‘These machines have been 
greatly improved upon, so as to save much labour, 
and they complete the process in a perfect manner. 
Some of the rice brought to market, beat out in 
this way, by animal power, has exceeded in quality 
and value, rice produced on the same plantation, 
beat out at the most extensive and perfect rice mill 
in the state. From the cheapness of the materials, 
and requiring but a small investment of capital, 
these machines would be weil suited to towns and 
districts abroad, where the trade or consumption is 
not great. ‘They prepare from 4 to 7 barrels daily, 
and require from 4 to 8 oxen, or the same force in 
mules or horses. Mills moved by tide water or 
steam, have been carried to great perfection, and 
perform the work on an extensive scale. ‘They are 
of various sizes and powers, and according to these, 
beat out from 8 as far as 50 barrels of 600 Ibs nett 
weight each, in 24 hours. None of the machinery 
peculiar to rice mills, is entitled to patent in the 
United States. 





Charges. 


From Mill, 25 cents, . . e 27 
Barrels furnished at 43 cents, 46 44 
Landing and weighing at 10 cents, 10 8u 


84 24 
1939 76 
1500 


Cost of Rough Rice, 


$439 76 
294 per cent. on $1500, 440 
If the reai profit on the freight and on the hire of the 
coopers, are taken into the calculation, and if he saves 
the weighing in Charleston, which he can do, the true 
profit to mulers would be upwards of 30 per cent. 





The Society is well aware that no foreigner or 
stranger, who at present is ignorant of the process 
of preparing rice for market, can undertake to con- 
duct. it, until he has acquired, by inspection, and 
some experience, the necessary knowledge, as well 
of the machinery, as of the grain itself. They 
therefore give notice, that, independent of the pub- 
lic mills beating on toll, there are in South Carolina 
upwards of 60 private rice mills, going by water 
power, and many smaller machines erected on the 
plantations, and employed in getting out the crops 
of rice, grown by the gentlemen who own them. 
In these, information can be readily procured, by 
persons bringing suitable certificates of good cha- 
racter. And as the Society believes, that to some 
who might wish to acquire the knowledge of this 
neggart, in order to carry it into other states and 
countries, it may be an object of consideration to 
lessen their expenses while here, it would state, that 
intelligent practical farmers or mechanics, who 
would come out with unquestionable certificates for 
honesty, sobriety, yom, and industry, will be 
well treated, and, if found deserving of confidence, 
will easily meet with employment, where they can 
perfect themselves as millers, and acquire all the 
necessary knowledge of the machinery to enable 
them to erect rice mills, on the most perfect and 
economical principles. 


» MERCANTILE NOTE, 


The only charges to which a general trade in 
rough rice would be subject, would be commissions 
if bought by an agent. No wharfage, or cartage, 
&e. need be paid, as the receiving ship might take 
in her cargo at anchor in the stream. 

If this trade should extend itself to the Eastern 
states, the coasters could take in the rough rice at 
the plantations, and thus add the inland, or country 
freight to the other profits of the Northern millers. 
The average of this freight is six cents per bushel. 

European capitalists are informed, that the pre- 
sent exchange on London is 10 per cent. premium, 
or advance on bills at 60 days sight—dollars at 4s. 
6d. sterling. Exchange on Paris, 5f. 15 per dollar. 
But if a credit is opened in New York, and drafts 
passed through the Branch of the United States at 
60 or 90 days, and the New York agent reimburses 
himself by drafts on London or Paris, at 60 or 90 
days sight, a considegable advantage in time, as 
well as exchange, will be the consequence. 

Exports from the United States pay no duty. 

AGRICULTURAL NOTE. 

In South Carolina, an overseer, that is, a man 
who superintends and manages the agricultural ope- 
rations, and other general concerns of rice, cotton, 
or other plantations, is hired by the year, from the 
first day of January. He is furnished with a com- 
fortable house, provisions of the grain kind for him- 
self and family, and a certain quantity of meat; the 
use of a servantor servants; of one or two cows; a 
share of the hogs and poultry raised under his or 
his wife’s care. A salary according to the value of 
his knowledge, industry and usefuluess, and in pro- 
portion to the number of labourers on the planta- 
tion. ‘The salaries are paid in money at the end of 
the year, and are from 250 to 1200 Spanish dollars, 
varying according to the size and income of the 
place, and consequent exertions of the overseer. 
German agriculturists are much liked, from their 
quiet and orderly habits. 


On motion, Resolved, That the Report and Ad- 
dress be laid upon the table for consideration at 
the next meeting in October, and in the mean time 
be published in the newspapers of the city. 

Extract from the Minutes. 
CHAS. E. ROWAND, Secretary. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Although nominated one of the Committee to re- 
port on the subject of foreign rice mills, I strongly 
objected to the practical currectness of the caleu- 
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lation, as far as my experience and observation ex- 
tend; and would again have publicly objected to it 
at the meeting of the Society, if unavoidable cir 
cumstances had not prevented my attendance. 
WM. LUCAS. 
‘Agricultural Society of South Carolina. 

The members of the Committee on Foreign Rice 
Mills, associated with Mr, Lucas, were not aware 
that he finally differed from them in the “practical 
correctness of the calculations,” printed by order of 
the Agricultural Society, until they saw his notifica- 
tion in the Patriot of Monday 

Mr. Lucas brought with him to the Committee, 
his mill book, and a note of the total quantity of 
market rice and small rice, beat at the Greenwich 
Mill. The quantity stated by him was 2323 bbis. of 
market, and 1744 bbls. of small rice; which, on be- 
ing calculated before Mr. Lucas, gave 74 bbls. of 
small rice per 100 bbls. of market rice. 

The note of rice flour, left by Mr. Lucas with the 
Committee, was incomplete, but is as follows: giv- 
ing an average of 257 bushels of fine flour to the 
20::0 bushels of rough rice, thereby confirming the 
statements and calculations in the report of the 
Committee. 


Dec. 29, 2012 bushels made 272 Rice Flour. 
Feb. 10, 1550 do. do. 190 do. 
March $, 2030 do. do. 254 do. 

« 7, 3026 do. do. 420 do. 
July 20, 2049 do. do. 257 = do. 
August 4,2540 do. do. $07 do. 


N. B. The Committee presume Mr. Lucas means 
pure flour, unmixed with chaff. 
JAMES GREGORIE, Chairman. 
HUGH ROSE, 
CHAS E. ROWAND, 
Da. HUGER, absent from town. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Cotton RECOMMENDED AS THE MATERIAL For Cot- 
ton Baceine, Corpace, &c.—No. IIL. 

[The employment of slaves, in manufictories to 
the South recommended—for the fabrication of 
coarse cottons, cotton bagging, &c j 

(From the Evening Chronicle.) 
Comrorts. 

It has been most satisfactorily proved by the ex- 
perience of all the Eastern and Northern states, 
and by some of the Planters in the South, that what 
is called a Comfort, made of five pounds of cotton, 
quilted or stitched like a matrass, in six yards and 
a half of cotton cloth, is preferable, as a covering, 
to four common woollen blankets. The cost of this 
article may be estimated as follows: 

Five pounds of waste cotton, which may be 
obtained at any cotton gin or factory, at 
lecent per lb.is . . : ; cents. 5 

Six yards and a half of cotton cloth, 75 

Quilting like a thin matrass, 25 

$1.05 
$12.00 





Four woollen blankets will cost, 





Many gentlemen who have made the experiment, 
assert that one comfort is worth four or five blankets, 
and have assured me that they slept pleasantly all 
last winter at Cincinnati, with a sheet and one com- 
fort. This, surely, is of all bed-covering, the most 
agreeable. and the most economical. 

Let planters furnish their slaves with these cheap 
comforts, and they reserve millions of dollars to 
rocure enjoyments for themselves and their fami 
ies, which were formerly expended in the purchase 
of miserable, little, thin woollen blankets, which 

are obtained from abroad at an enormous cost. 
A Comrontes. 


|Kentucky, for. . 





What would be the expense of supplying ten 
millions of people with comforts? And what the 
cost of woollen blankets? 

The cotton for Comforts can be procured for less 
than two cents, per pound, The wool will cost 25 
cents. ‘The difference in the expense of manufac- 
turing immense. 


Manufactures in the South. 
The capacity of the Southegn states for manu- 


facturing their great staple, is no longer a matter of 
speculation. Practical experiment has demonstrat- 


jed, not only their capacity to manufacture, but to 


manufacture their own staple at a cheaper rate than 
in any part of the Union. Last February, a year, 
I accompanied a most intelligent ‘Tennessee planter 
from Pittsburg to Nashville, a Mr. Nightingale, for 
merly of Rhode Island. He was then taking with 
him a “foreman” from Providence, Rhode Island, to 
superintend his cotton factory. ‘This factory is lo- 
cated in Maury county, Tennessee. The machine 
ry is propelled by a never failing, and never freez- 
ing water power. ‘The entire labour is performed 
by slaves. Mr. Nightingale now supplies a large 
portion of Tennessee and North Alabama, with 
coarse cotton goods. His profits upon his capital 
are said to be quadruple the profits of the cotton 
grower, What, then, but enterprise, is wanting to 
introduce the manufacture of cotton, largely, into 
the Southern states, from Maryland to Louisiana— 
for the following reasons: 

Ist. The capacity of the slave to manufacture, is 
demonstrated by the test of practical experiment. 

2d. The superior cheapness of slave labour is 
also evident, to any one who will reflect, that the 
price of a boy, or girl, sufficiently large to draw the 
thread, can be procured in Maryland, Virginia or 

; ° : . $200 

Interest on this sum per annum, - $12 ' 
Price of feeding and clothing one hand, 

in cotton per year, . : . $2 


ae 


Total, : . ' . $44 





The same hand in New England would cost the 
proprietor of the cotton factory, per year, $123. 

‘his is a most important difference in favour of 
the®outh; but, in addition to this, the slave will be 
yearly increasing in value, without any increase of 
the price of maintaining him; so will the Northern 
hand increase in value; his wages must also increase. 

3. there will be no turning out for higher wages 
in the South, and the consequent loss and delay — 
no abandonment of the factory by any of the hands, 
no fluctuation in the labour. The water power will 
scarcely be more steady than the slave power. 

4. ‘The superior mildness of the climate, not only 
facilitates the operation of the spindle and the loom, 
but arrests the hand of winter, which binds the 
Northern water power in fetters of ice. 

5 We have the cotton at our doors; this is im 
portant, as the expense of sending off the raw ma- 
terial thousands of miles, and bringing back the 
manufactured article, in cotton bagging, ropes, &c. 
would be very considerable. 

Why, then, should we hesitate? Almost every 
part of the south is abundantly supplied with never 
failing, and never freezing water power; in Ten 
nessee and Virginia, especially, the best in the 
Union. Why should these beautiful streams, in 
viting the hand of industry, be permitted to roll by— 

‘‘Wasting their (power) on the desert air.” 


If the slaves of Kentucky are found, by expe- 
rience, to be the best and cheapest operatives in 
hemp factories, why not in the cotton factories also. 
The northern, as well as the southern philanthropist. 
will also repeat, that it would be a real mercy to the 
slave—for the labour in a cotton factory is infinitely 
wore easy than in a cotton field. Mississip Pi. 





Important to Cotton Planters.—Eztract of a letter 
from an intelligent gentleman now travelling in 
New England. 

In Connecticut, and in Providence and its neigh- 
bourhood, [ made inquiries respecting the manu 
facture of cotton bagging out of cotton. I had 
many conversations with owners, agents, and su- 
perintendants of small and large works. My in 
quiries were, what would be the actual cost of bagg - 
ing 42 inches wide, weighing 14 pounds per yard, 
and at what price, the stock or material being found. 
I showed them the coarsest sample I had manufac 
tured out of cotton by Mr. Allen, of Nashville, ‘Ten- 
nessee, 

The following is the result. One of my infor- 
mants estimated the actual cost for labour at 24 
cents, all other expenses at 2} cents; at 20 cents 
he would turn out any quantity. He supposed that 
one woman could weave 150 yards per day ona 
power loom. Another said it could be made for 15 
or 18 cents, and that one woman can weave 80 or 
100 yards. Another, cost 6 cents, sold at 17 cents, 
Another could deliver the cloth at 5 cents, and could 
make 50 yards on each power loom. Another says 
8 cents, and 50 yards perday Another $3 or 400 
per week, for 4or5cents. Another for 4 or 5 cents. 

It was a new article to them; and it was with dif- 
ficulty that I could get some of them to express an 
opinion as to its cost, and what they would make it 
for; as many of them are in the fine goods line, and 
did not wish to change their machinery for small 
considerations. Indeed some of them were at a 
loss what change would be requisite. However, 
from what I saw and heard, [ think one of their ma- 
chines could be used with little or no alteration for 
the warps; for the filling there might be more dif- 
ficulty. 

Sheeting, 37 inches wide, sells for 13 or 14 cents. 
One pound will make 3 yards, waste 10 to 14 per 
cent. Sheeting costs 14 to 2 cents per yard for 
weaving. 





It is computed that North Alabama consumes 
5¥U,000 yxrds of cotton bagging annually, at an 
average expense of $100,000, which large amount 
is principally paid to the Kentucky manufacturer in 
money Of the coarse clothing which is annually 
imported, it is impossible to take even a conjectural 
estimate of the quantity; but we all know it to be 
very large, perhaps not less in value than that of 
cotton bagging. In a population of 80,000, the con- 
sumption of coarse cotton fabrics would not proba- 
bly be less than 1,200,000 yards annually; being an 
average of 15 yards for each individual. 





ZOOLOGY. 


Or tHe Stupy or tHe AnimaL Kinepom witH RB+ 
FERENCE TO AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from p. 226.) 
Animal Physiology.—The digestive circulation and 
reproductive functions of animals. 
Of the Digestive System. 

The instinct of animals for food, presides over the 
organs of the stomach. Hunger is felt when the 
stomach is empty; it is promoted by exercise, cold 
air applied to the skin, and cold, acid, or astringent 
fluids introduced into the stomach. Inactivity, warm 
covering, the attention diverted, and warm fluids, 
have a tendency to allay the sensation. 

Thirst is accompanied with a sensation of dryness 
in the mouth. This dryness may be occasioned by 
excessive expenditure of the fluids, in consequence 
of the dryness or saltness of the food which has been 
swallowed; or to their deficiency, from the state of 
the organs. 

Both hunger and thirst, besides being greatly influ- 
enced by habit, exhibit very remarkable peculiarities 
according to the species and tribes of animals, 
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Those which live on the spoils of the animal 
kingdom are said to be carnivorous, when they feed 
on flesh; piscivorous, when they subsist on fishes, 
and insectivorous, when they prey on insects. Again 
those animals which are phytivorous, or subsist on 
the products of the vegetable kingdom, are either 
granivorous and feed on seeds, graminivorous, pas- 
turing on grass; or herbivorous, browsing on twigs 
and shrubs. 


Besides those substances which animals make use of | 


as food, water is likewise employed as drink, and as 
the vehicle of nutritious matter. Salt is necessarily 
mixed with the drink of the inhabitants of the ocean, 
and is relished by man and many other animals. 
Other inorganic substances are likewise employed 
for a variety of purposes. Many savages make use 
of steatite and clay along with their food The 
common earthworm swallows the svil, frou which, 
in its passage through the intestines, it extracts its 
nourishment. 

In some cases substances are swallowed for other 
purposes than nourishment. Stones are retained in 
the stomach of birds to assist in triturating the grain. 
The wolf is said to satisfy his hunger, by filling his 
stomach with mud. 

Of the Circulating System 

The food being reduced to a pultaceous mass, and mix- 
ed with « variety of secreted fluids, by means of the 
digestive organs, is in this state denominated ehyme. 
This mixture exhibits a chemical constitution nearly 
approaching that of blood, into which it is destined 
to be converted, by the separation of the useless from 
the useful part. ‘This is effected by certain vessels 
called lacteals, which absorb the nutritious part of 
the chyine, and convey it to a particular receptacle. 
Another set of absorbents, the lymphatics, take up 
ali the substances which have been ejected from the 
circulation, and which are no longer necessary io 
the porticular organs, and communicate their con- 
tents to the store already provided by the lacteals 
The veins receive the altered blood from the extre 
mities of the arteries or the glands, in which they 
terminate, and proceed with it towards the lungs to 
be again wrated. In their progress. they obtaim the 
collected fluid of the other absorbents, and in the 
lungs, again prepare the whole for the use of the 
system. ‘Thus, during the continuance of life, the 
arteries supply the materials by which the system is 
invigorated and enlarged, and oppose that tendency 
to decay, produced by the influence of external ob 
jects. The process continues during the whole of 
ife, new matter is daily added, while part of the old 
and useless is abstracted. ‘The addition is greatest 
in early life, the abstraction is greatest in old age. 

This continued system of addition and substraction 
has led some to conclude, that a change in the cor- 
poreal identity of the body takes place repeatedly 
during the continuance of life, that none of the par- 
ticles of which it consisted in youth, remain in its 
composition in old age. Some have considered the 
change effected every three, others every seven 
years ‘This opinion, however, is rendered doubtful 
by many well known facts. Letters marked on the 
skin by «a variety of substances, frequently last for 
life. ‘There are some diseases, such as the small- 
pox and measles, of which the constitution is only 
once susceptible; but it is observed to be liable to 
the attack of these diseases, at every period of 
human life. 

Of the reproductive System of Animals. 

Animals are rep: oduced in consequence of the func- 
tions of certain organs, wilh the exception of some 
of the very lowest in the scale. In those animals 
which possess peculiar organs for the preparation of 
the germ or ovum, some are androgynous, (man 
woman) and either have the sexual organs incor- 
porated, and capable of generating without assist- 
ance or the sexual organs are distinct, and the union 





pregnation: others have the sexual organs separate, 


and on different individuals. The young of such 
animals are either nourished at first by the store of 
food in the egg, or by the circulating juices of the 
mother. ‘Those species in which the former ar- 
rangement prevails, are termed ovip8rous, while the 
term viviparous is restricted to the latter. 

In all animals it is the business of the female to pre 
pare the ovum or germ, and bring it to maturity. For 
this purpose, the germ is produced in the ovarium, 
farther perfected inthe uterus or matrix, and finally 
expelled from the system through the vagina. 
The office of the male is to impregnate the germ by 
means of the spermatic fluid. ‘This fluid is secreted 
in the testicles, transmitted by the spermatic ducts, 
and finally conveyed by the external organ to its 
ultimate destination. 

Among the viviparous animals, the reproductive 
organs present wany points of resemblance, and 
appear to be constructed according to the common 
model. It is otherwise with the sexual organs of 
the oviparous tribes. They exhibit such remarka- 
able difference in the form and structure of ali their 
organs, that it is impossible to collect then into 
natural groups, or assign to them characters which 
they have in common. 

The manner in which the eggs of birds are impreg 
nated by the male, has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. With the exception of the cicatricula, a 
female bird, in the absence of the male, can produce 
an egg. The conjunction of the sexes, however, 
is necessary for the impregnation of the egg, and 
the effect is produced previous to the exclusion. 

In many kinds of fishes and reptiles, the yolks, after 
being furuished with their glaire, are ejected from 
the body of the female, and the impregnating fluid 
in the male is afterwards poured over them. Im- 
pregnation can be effected readily in such cases. “7 
the artificial application of the spermatic fluid. 

Impregnation in insects appears to take place 
while the eggs pass a reservoir containing the sperm, 
situated near the termination of the oviduct in the 
vulva, 

The most simple mode of hatching is effected by 
the situation in which the eggs are placed by the 
mother, after or during their exclusion. In this 
mode, a place is usually selected where the eggs 
will be exposed to a suitable and uniform tempera 
ture, and where a convenient supply of food nf@y be 
easily obtained for the young animals. Such ar- 
rangements prevail in the insect tribe. 

In the second mode, the mother, aided in some cases 
by the sire, forms a nest, in which she deposits her 
eggs, and, sitting upon them, aids their hatching by 
the heat of her body. Birds in general hatch their 
young in this manner. 

In the last mode, the eggs are retained in the ute- 
rus, without any connexion, however, by circulating 
vessels, until the period when they are ready to be 
hatched, when egg and young are expelled at the 
same time. ‘This takes place in some sharks and 
moilusca. The animals which exercise this fast 
ki d of incubation, are termed ovoviviparous. In 
the rana pipa, the eggs are deposited in a bag on the 
back, where they are hatched, and where the young 
animals reside fur sometime after their birth. Some 
animals, as the aphis, are oviparous at one season, 
and ovoviviparous at another. 

The young after being hatched, are, in many cases, 
independent of their parent, and do not stand in 
need of any assistance: they are born in the midst of 
plenty, and have organs adapted to the supply of 
their wants. ‘Thus, many insects are hatched on, 
or within the very leaves which they are afterwards 
io devour. In other cases, the young are able to 
follow their parents, and receive from them a supply 
of appropriate food; or if uvable to follow, their pa- 
rents bring their food to the nest. 

The chunges which the young of oviparous animals 


of two individuals is necessary for the mutual im-| undergo in passing from infancy to maturity, have 





. 





long attracted the notice of the inquisitive obser- 
ver. ‘The egg of the frog is hatched in the water, 
and the young animal spends in that element a 
part of its youth. While there, it is furnished 
with a tail and external bronchia; both of which are 
absorbed and disappear, when it becomes an inha- 
bitant of the land. The infancy of the butterfly is 
spent in the caterpillar-state, with organs of mo- 
tion and mastication which are peculiar to that 
period. It is destined to endure a second hatching, 
by becoming enveldped in a covering, and suffering 
a transformation of parts previous to appearing 
in its state of maturity. These metamorphoses of 
oviparous animals present an almost infinite variety 
of degrees of change, differing in character accord- 
ing to the tribes or genera. 

In birds, it is well kuown that one sexual union 
suffices for the production of impregnated eggs 
during the period of laying. This is a case some- 
what analogous to those quadrupeds which produce 
several young at a birth with one impregnation, dif- 
fering, however, in the circumstance that the eggs 
are not all produced at the same time, although they 
are afterwards hatched by the same incubation. In 
the aphides, or plant-lice, as they are culled, one 
impregnation not only renders fertile the eggs of the 
individual, but the animals produced from these, and 
the eggs of those again, unto the ninth generation. 

Androgynous animals are of two kinds; those where 
impregnation takes place by the mutual application 
of the sexual organs of two individuals; and those 
where the hermaphroditism is complete. The mol- 
lusca exhibit examples of both kinds. 

Gemmiparous animals are exemplified in the bydra 
or fresh water polypus, and other Zoophytes. 

Hybridous eueaah In the accomplishment of the 
importaut purpose of generation, it is observed, that 
in the season of love, individuals of a particular 
species are drawn together by mutual sympathy, 
and excited to action by a common propensity. 
The produce of a conjunction between individuals 
of the same species partakes of the characters com- 
mon to the species, and exhibits in due time the cha- 
racteristic marks of puberty and fertility. Ina natu 
ral state, the selective attribute of the procreative u:- 
stinct unerringly guides the individuals of a species 
towards each ~ 9 and a preventive aversion turns 
them with disgust from those of another kind. Ina 
domesticated state, where numerous instincts are 
suppressed, and where others are fostered to excess, 
individuals belonging to different species are some- 
times kuown to lay aside their natural aversion and 
to unite in the business of propagation. Instances 
o! this kind occur among quadrupeds, birds, and 
fishes, among viviparous and oviparous animals, 
where impregnation takes place within, as well as 
when it is efiected without the body. The product 
of such an unnatural union is termed a hybridous 
animal. ‘The following circumstances appear to be 
connected with hybridous productions. 

The parents must belong to the same natural genus 
or family. ‘There are no exceptions to this law. 
Where the species differ greatly in manners «1. 
structure, no constraints or habits of domestica- 
tion will force the unnatural union. On the other 
hand, sexual union sometimes takes place among 
individuals of nearly related species. Thus, among 
quadrupeds, the mule is the produce of the union of 
the horse and the ass. The jackall and the wolf 
both breed with the dog. Among birds, the canary 
and goldiinch breed together, the Muscovy and 
common duck, and the pheasant and hen. Among 
fishes, the carp has been known to breed with the 
tench, the crusian and even the trout. (Phil. Trans. 
1771, p. 318.) 

The parents must be in a confined or domesticated 
state. In all those hybridous productions which 


have yet been obtained, there is no example of indi- 
viduals of one species giving a sexual preference to 
those of another. Among quadrupeds and birds, 
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those individuals of different species which have uni 
ted, have been confined and excluded from all inter- 
course with those of their own kind. In the case of 
hybridous fishes, the ponds in which they have been 
produced have been small and overstocked, and no 
natural proportion observed between the males and 
females of the different kind. As the impregnating 
fluid, in such situations, is spread over the eggs after 
exclusion, a portion of it belonging to one species 
may have come in contact with the impregnated 
eggs of another species, by the accidental move- 
ments of the water, and not in consequence of any 
unnatural effort. In all cases of this unnatural anion 
among birds or quadrupeds, a considerable degree 
of aversion is always exhibited, a circumstance which 
never occurs among individuals of the same species. 

The hybridous products are barren. ‘The peculiar 
circumstances which are required to bring about a 
sexual union between individuals of different species, 
sufficiently account for the total absence of hybri- 
dous productions in a wild state. And, as if to pre- 
serve, even in a domesticated state the introduction 
and extension of spurious breeds, such hybridous 
animals, though in many cases disposed to sexual 
union, are incapable of breeding. ‘There are, in- 
deed, some statements which render it probable that 
hybrid animals bave procreated with perfect ones; 
at the same time there are few which are above 
suspicion. (To be continued.) 





(From the Massachusetts Spy.) 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 
*] knew by the smoke that so gracefully curl’d,” &c. 
T. Moore. 
I knew by the people who crowded the way, 
All hast’ning to town, that attraction was there, 
And I knew by the bleating ‘twas “‘cattle show day;” 
And I, too, was wending my way to the fair. 


*Twas morn, and the zephyr that whisper’d along, 
Brought rude strains of music to me and to mine; 

*T was the rattling of wheels and the din of the throng 
The prancing of steeds, and the lowing of kine. 


“Yes, this is the holiday sport,” [ exclaim’d 
“Of the farmer—his gath’ring for money and 
cheer;” 
And, in truth, I am jealous he could not be blam‘d, 
If he had meetings annual—three times a year! 


We all, it is sure, must have whereby to live, 
He the plough, (mark the sequel,) and I have my 


pen; 
But I write for those who have nothing to give, 
He goes home with a premium, and—tries it 
again! 





HORTICULTURE. 


CIDER. 


The orchards are bending under the weight of 
apples, and the time of making cider is near at 
hand. The general process is understood, but at 
tention to two or three particulars, may greatly in 
crease the liquor. Why does Burlington cider 
bring, in market, double the price of that made else 
where? 

Use water freely in making every thing sweet and 
clean before you begin, but very sparingly after 
wards, 

Put your apples, after being gathered, for a few 
days in a dry place, exposed to the sun. 

Let your casks be perfectly sweet. 

See that the straw used be clean and bright. 
Throw all the rotten, or rotting apples to your pigs 
Keep the several sorts of the apples separate; if 
ground together the cider will not be so good. 

When the liquor has undergone sufficient fer. 
mentation to throw off the impure matter in it, and 








while it is yet sweet, take a clean cask, put in it a 
bucket of cider, set fire to a clean rag that has been 
dipped in brimstone; let it burn inside the cask so 
as to fill it with the fumes of the brimstone, shake 
the cask well, then fill and bung it tight. 

This mode is highly recommended to preserve 
the cider sweet, while it will yet be pure.. The crab 
apple should be more extensively cultivated for ci 
der. Liquor, delicious as wine, may be made from 
it. We received from Mr. Eusebius Townsend, this 
summer, a barrel of bottled crab cider far more 
grateful to the taste, and we are sure, more whole- 
some, than any other drink that could be used. On 
opening several of the bottles, the cider foamed and 
sparkled like Champaign wine. 

The apple crop, properly managed, may be very 
profitable. A small apple orchard below Westches- 
ter, two years ago, produced to its owner several 
hundred dollars. (Village Record. 





PEACH TREES. 


This is the season to destroy the pest which kills 
this valuable tree; just above the surface of the 
earth om will now find a gum, which has issued 
from the wound which the worm has made in his 
ravages on the root, and of the eatings and of this 
gum he has formed a sack, in which he has enclo- 
sed himself, about one inch in length and of a dark 
brown colour; looking much like tobacco thrown 
—= after chewing. This contains an insect just 
ready to come forth with wings; it is of a beautiful 
black, and looks much like a wasp, not so long, 
nor with the small middle of that insect, but having 
round his body a ring of a bright orange colour—in 
a few days these insects will be at maturity, and they 
immediately commence a new work of oases. 
by depositing near the root of the tree their nits, or 
young, which in time are quickened and commence 
eating again. It is supposed that a covering which 
will prevent their access to the root of the tree, will 
preserve it from damage. 





CULTURE OF SILK. 

As there is an unusual anxiety pervading the pub- 
lic mind in relation to this interesting subject, we 
weg the following extracted from the New York 

‘Times. ‘The day is not far distant when the south 

ern section of this country will be as celebrated for 
the production of silk, as it is at present for the 
cultivation of cotton, which, with adequate protec- 
tion, will be converted into fabrics of ornament and 
use to the total exclusion of foreign silk, and become 
a valuable article of export. England, with the 
aid of the magician ‘scientific power,” sends to In- 
dia silk manufactures, which a few years ago she 
imported from that country, though compelled to 
purchase the raw material from other nations—but 
such is our happy situation, that silk produced by 
the labour of the south, will be manufactured by the 
skill and ingenuity of the north, unless our southern 
neighbours should overcome their prejudices and 
build manufactories—a “consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 

In a part of New England where the silk worm 
has been an object of attention for a longer time 
than in most parts of the country, the little German 
settlement on Ebenezer creek, in Georgia, except- 
ed, some new modes of cultivating the mulberry are 
introduced. [ am informed that several of the “silk 
farmers” sow their seed broad-cast like turnips, in 
the spring, and in the following season cut the 
plants with a scythe as soon as the worms begin to 
eat out of the cocoons. This mowing is regularly 
prosecuted every morning in the quantities wanted, 
and unless the season be one ofa severe drought, 
the fields wil! be cut over twice or thrice before the 
worms begin to wind up. 

The advantages stated of this mode are these, 


= 





Ist. The leaves are gathered with greatly less la- 
bor and expense, being cut and taken together like 
hay or grain. 

2d. The leaves are larger and more tender than 
on the grown tree; and the worms eat with more 
appetite and produce more silk. 

$d. The time of gathering the supply is so short, 
that the leaves are got with the morning dew upon 
them, which is deemed, by practical men, to be an 
essential advantage. 

4th. More worms can be supported from a given 
space of ground, and the mulberries are — after 
one season, instead of waiting several years for the 
formation of an orchard. 

My informant, who took pains to make minute 
inquiries on the spot, stated one instance where the 
worms tended by one young woman, supplied with 
leaves in the mode described, produced silk to the 
value of $400 in one season. 





PRINCE’S CATALOGUES. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 
J. S. Samer, Ese. October 2, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—In the 24th edition of my catalogue 
recently published, I have offered to the public 
above 500 new and very superior varieties of fruits, 
of those kinds which have been recently brought 
into notice by Mr. Knight, president of the London 
Horticultural Society, and by professors Van Mons, 
Duquesne and other distinguished horticulturists. 
In addition to those enumerated in the catalogue [ 
have received $00 other varieties, which are now 
under culture, and will be brought forward in the 
ensuing season. It is proper to remark that of the 
500 new varieties in the present catalogue, there 
are not more than 20 or 25 which are in the posses- 
sion of any other establishment of the kind in this 
country, as will be seen by reference to the respec- 
tive catalogues. Of these new fruits, sir, | propose 
giving accurate descriptions, as fast as they pro- 
duce—and my “Short Treatise on Horticulture,” 
now in the press, will contain descriptions of a num- 
ber of them. I annex the following extract from 
that treatise, relative to some of the finest pears— 
the numbers attached to them refer to their enume- 
ration in my catalogue. 

190. Urbaniste.—A pear nearly globular, the co- 
lour yellowish green, flavour similar to that of rose 
water, the fruit large, and ripens in November. 

167. Marie Louise —Fruit of a pale yellow co- 
lour, middle size, and fine flavoured; the flesh is 
melting, and very juicy; it is at maturity from No 
vember to December. 

132. Beurré Napoleon—Fruit exceedingly fine, 
melting and juicy; in size not quite as large as the 
foregoing, ripens from November to December. 

131, Beurré Knox.—Fruit yellow, of large size, 
and pear shaped, flavour excellent, ripe from No- 
vember to December. 

156. Florelle—Fruit of nearly a scarlet colour, 
with very small dark spots, shape pyriform; it is of 
middle size, fine flavour, and greatly esteemed; 
ripe in November. ‘This pear is called in some pub- 
lications forelle, and the poire truite is by some 
considered to be the same. 

125. Beurré d’Ahremberg.—A very fine greenish 
pear, form and size of the beurré gris; it is consider- 
ed by some as the best of all the heurré pears. 

123. Beurré Coloma.--A pear of medium size, of 
excellent quality, and ripe in September. 

173. Pass Colmar.—This is one of the pears 
reared from seeds by professor Van Mons. It is be- 
tween buttery and melting, and very sweet; fruit of 
good size and pyriform, but particularly broad 
towards the eye. It is a melting pear of exceeding 
fine properties, and may by proper attention be ma- 
tured for the table from January to April. The 
tree is abundantly productive. 

133. Beurré Rance.--This is also called hardem- 
pont de printems, and is another of the fruits rear- 
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ed by professor Van Mons. It 1s « pale green pear, 
of large size, and rather rough skin, and the tree is 
very productive; it is not usually fit for the table 
till March or April and will continue ripening till 
May, its flesh when thus matured approximates to 
the brown beurré, so universally esteemed as an 
autumn fruit. 

120.—Beurré Capiomont.—This is one of the 
new pears reared from seeds by professor Van 
Mons, of the Netherlands. The fruit is crimson 
and yellow, fine flavoured, very beautiful, and of 
good size; ripening in October. I take this to be 
the same pear sometimes called at Boston ‘‘cassio 
mont,” which variation may have arisen from a mis 
reading of the name in the original invoice, as no 
such name as the latter is found either in the cata- 
logue of the London Horticultural Society, or in 
those of other eminent establishments in Europe. 

The enthusiasm which seems to animate the hor- 
ticulturists of our country is to me peculiarly grati- 
fying, and must, by the introduction of every thing 
useful from foreign climes, render an immense and 
permanent benefit to the country at large. 

Yours, &c. WM. PRINCE. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 


First Annual Report of the Directors to the Stock- 
holders of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Com 
pany. 

The Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rai! 
Road Company, in conformity with the provisions 
of their charter, submit to the first general meeting 
of the stockholders, a statement of the affairs of the 
company, and of the measures they are pursuing, in 
order to carry into effect the important object for 
which this corporation has been instituted. 

In accepting the trust, with which they have been 
invested, the board were aware of the deep respon- 
sibility that would devolve upon them. ‘They were 
fully apprised of the high expectations which their 
constituents had formed of the results of this un- 
dertaking, and well acquainted with the general im 

ression, that nothing would be required to insure 
its success, but a ype application of the means 
at the disposal of the company. ‘They could not, 
therefore, be insensible, that they owed it to the 
public, to their constituents and to themselves, in 
the management of a work involving such varied 

and extensive operations, and from which such im- 

portant advantages were anticipated, to proceed 

with caution, and not endanger the object by a 

premature commencement. 

They have accordingly been actively engaged in 
collecting the necessary information, in order that 
they might secure a judicious location of the road, 
and be enablé@ to decide upon the most efficient, 
and least expensive, moving power to be employed 
upon it. Much valuable knowledge upon these 
points bas already been gained, and the board are 
constantly collecting additional facts, which afford 
important illustrations of the subject, and greatly 
strengthen their confidence of success. They now 
believe, that however this course of procedure may 
have retarded the commencement, it will insure a 
more early, more economical, and more certain 
completion of the work. 

The directors have also deemed it of primary im- 
portance, in the first instance, to secure the services 
of an engineer, upon whose talents and skill they 
might safely —*. It is their desire, not less than 
their duty, to obtain the best professional aid the 
country will afford, and they will spare no efforts to 
engage a superintendent of the highest character. 

The government of the United States, justly ap- 
preciating the importance of this enterprise, have 
extended to it a most liberal patronage. Several 














able and efficient members of the topographical 
corps, have been detached to the service of the com- 
pany. ‘These officers have examined various routes 
from the city of Baltimore to the valley of the Po- 
tomac, and along that ravine as far as Cumberland. 
They are now engaged in a general reconnoissance 
of the country between the Potomac and Ohio r- 
vers, and are expected to return in a few weeks, 
prepared to lay before the board the result of their 
labours. Should a chief engineer by that time 
have been engaged, the board entertain the hope, 
that they will soon after, be ready to commence the 
actual location and construction of the road. 

The directors take great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing the general approbation and good will with 
which this enterprise is regarded throughout our 
country; and particularly in those sections of the west 
more immediately interested in its suecess. ‘They 
have recéived communications from almost every 
district between this city and Ohio, as well as from 
many parts of that flourishing state, giving assur- 
ances of a cordial desire to afford the company 
every aid and support; and of a general willingness 
on the part of the landholders, to relinquish the 
ground necessary for the road, free of cost. 

In conclusion, the board feel a high satisfaction 
in stating, as the result of all the information and 
experience they have yet acquired, that their confi 
dence in the practicability of the Rail Road, re 
mains unabated, and that they believe the most san- 
guine calculations of its importance and utility, 
whether the object be regarded with reference to 
its national and local advantages, or its profits to 
the stockholders, will be realized. 

By order of the Board, 
P. E. THOMAS, President. 

Baltimore, 1st Oct. 1827. 





Convention oF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Convention of Internal Improvements, con- 
vened in Princeton on the 25th ult. and adjourned 
on the 26th. The honourable Richard Stockton 
presided. ‘I'en counties were represented, and very 
ably represented ‘The business was conducted 
with the utmost harmeny, and among the public 
improvements which occupied the atrention of the 
Convention, we are happy to see, the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal occupied a prominent place. The 
Convention resolved to form a State Society for the 
promotion of Internal Improvements. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








Tue Miseries or a Beauty Deracep. 


The condition of a young woman who has never 
thought or heard of any other excellence than beau- 
ty, and whom the sudden blast of disease wrinkles 
in her bloom, is indeed sufficiently calamitous. She 
is at once deprived of all that gave her eminence 
or power; of all that elated her pride, or animated 
her activity; all that filled her days with pleasure, 
and her nights with hope; all that gave gladness to 
the present hour, or brightened her prospects of fu- 
turity. It is, perhaps, not in the power of a man 
whose attention has been divided by diversity of 
pursuits, and who has not been accustomed to de- 
rive from others much of his happiness, to image 
to himself such helpless destitution, such dismal in 
anity. Every object of pleasing contemplation is 
at once snatched away, and the soul finds every re 
ceptacle of ideas empty, or filled only with the 
memory of joys that can return no more. All is 
gloomy privation, or impotent desire; the faculties 
of rem frre slumber in despondency, or the 
powers of pleasure mutiny for employment. 

I was so little able to find entertainment for 
myself, that | was forced in a short time to venture 





abroad, as the solitary savage is driven by hunger 





from bis cavern. I entered with all the humility of 
disgrace into assemblies, where I had lately sparkled 
with gaiety, and towered with triumph. I was not 
wholly without hope, that dejection had misrepre- 
sented me to myself, and that the remains of my 
former face might yet have some attraction and in- 
fluence: but the first circle of visits convinced me, 
that my reign was at an end; that life and death 
were no longer in my hands; that I was no more to 
practise the glance of command, or the frown of 
prohibition; to receive the tribute of sighs and 
praises, or be soothed with the gentle murmurs of 
amorous timidity. My opinion was now unheard, 
and my proposals were unregarded; the narrowness 
of my knowledge, and the meanness of my senti- 
ments, were easily discovered, when the eyes were 
no longer engaged against the judgment; and it 
was observed, by those who had formerly been 
charmed with my vivacious loquacity, that my un- 
derstanding was impaired as well as my face, and 
that I was no longer qualified to” fill a place in any 
company but a party at cards. 

It is scarcely to be imagined how soon the mind 
sinks to a level with the condition. I, who had long 
considered all who approached me as vassals con- 
demned to regulate their pleasures by my eyes, and 
harass their inventions for my entertainment, was ir 
less than three weeks reduced to receive a ticket 
with professions of obligation; to catch with eager+ 
ness at a compliment; and to watch with all the 
anxiousness of dependence, lest any little civility 
that was paid me should pass unacknowledged. 

Though the negligence of the men was not very 


‘pleasing when compared with vows and adoration, 


yet it was far more supportable than the insolence 
of my own sex. For the first ten months after my 
return into the world, | never entered a single 
house in which the memory of my downfall was not 
revived. At one place I was congratulated on my 
escape with life, at another I heard of the benefits 
of early inoculation; by some I have been told in 
express terms, that | am not yet without my charms; 
others have whispered at my entrance, This is the 
celebrated beauty. One told me of a wash that 
would smooth the skin; and another offered me her 
chair that I might not front the light Seme sooth- 
ed me with the observation that none can tell how 
soon my case may be her own; and some thought 
it proper to receive me with mournful tenderness, 
formal condolence, and consolatory blandishments. 

Thus was I every day harassed with all the stra- 
tagems of well-bred malignity; yet insolence was 
more tolerable than solitude, and I therefore per- 
sisted to keep my time at the doors of my acquain- 
tance, without gratifying them with any appearance 
of resentment or depression. I expected that their 
exultation would in time vapour away; that the joy 
of their superiority would end with its novelty, and 
that I should be suffered to glide along in my pre- 
sent form among the nameless multitude, whom 
nature never intended to excite envy or admiration, 
nor enabled to delight the eye or inflame the heart. 

‘This was naturally to be expected, and this I be- 
gan to experience. But when I was no longer agi- 
tated by the perpetual ardour of resistance and ef- 
fort of perseverance, | found more sensibly the 
want of those entertainments which had formerly 
delighted me; the day rose upon me without an en- 
gagement, and evening closed in its natural gloom, 
without summoning me to a concert or a ball. None 
had any care to find amusements for me, and I had 
no power of amusing myself. Idleness exposed me 
to melancholy, and life began to languish in motion- 
less indifference, 

Misery and shame are nearly allied. It was not 
without many struggles that ee on myself 
to confess my uneasiness to Euphemia, the only 


friend who had never pained mé with comfort or 
with pity I at last laid my calamities before her, ra- 
ther to ease my heart than receive assistance. “We 
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must distinguish,” said she, “my Vicivria, those 
evils which are imposed by Providence, from those 
which we ourselves give the power of hurting us. O! 
your calamity, a small part is the infliction of Hea- 
ven, the rest is little more than the corrosioa of idle 
discontent. You have lost that which may indeed 
sometimes contribute to happiness, but to which 


happiness is by no means inseparably annexed. |g 


You have lost what the greater number of the hu- 
man race never possessed; what those on whom it 
is bestowed for the most part possess in vain; and 
what you, while it was yours, knew not how to use: 
you have only lost early what the laws of nature 
forbid you to keep long, and have lost it while your 
mind is yet flexible, and while you have time to 
substitute more valuable and wore durable excel- 
lences. Consider yourself, my Victoria, as a being 
borr. to know, to reason, and to act; rise at once 
from your dream of melancholy to wisdom and to 
piety; you will find that there are other charms than 
those of beauty, and other joys than the praise of 
fools.” 

————— 

SPORTING OLIO. 








There will be a great show of horses at the ra- 
ces on the Union Course, which commence on 
Tuesday next. Eighteen who are to perform in the 
different trials of speed which will take place in the 
three days’ racing, have already arrived on the 
ground, and taken stables in the neighbourhood of 
the course. A number of well bred, first rate 
horses, and beautiful blood colts, will be offered for 
sale by auction on the course; and among the num- 
ber are the celebrated Eclipse and Henry. We 
should regret to have the former leave his native 
home, since he has done, and is doing, so much to 
improve the breed of horses in this section of the 
country. We therefore hope some spirited wealthy 
gentleman in this state, will step forward and pre- 
vent, not only him, but Henry also, (who is nearly 
his equal,) from going abroad. [JV. Y. Post. 





Pepicrees or Vaiuasie Horses. 
(Continued from page 230.) 
PHENIX. 

Will stand at Windsor, two miles from the fur- 
nace of Charles Ridgely, esq. in Baltimore county, 
at three guineas for the season, to be paid on or be- 
fore the first day of November next. He will be 
four years old on the fifth instant, is fifteen hands 
and an half bigh, by the standard, within half an 
inch; and as fine a bay as can be, with black legs, 
mane and tail; very strong, handsome and active 
He was got by the imported horse Venetian, out of 
Zenobia, who was got by Don Carlos, out of the 
well known full bred mare, (the property of the 
late colonel Horatio Sharpe,) lent to the late captain 
Charles Ridgely, of Baltimore county, to breed 
from on shares; her sire was Mr. George’s Juniper, 
son of Babraham, who was got by the Godolphin 
Arabian; her dam was by Morton’s Traveller, who 
was got by Old Partner. Don Carlos was got by 
Hamilton’s Figure, out of his celebrated mare Prim- 
rose, who was out of Stella by Dove, Stella was 
out of Selima by Othello. Figure’s character and 
pedigree are well known; he won four king's plates 
before he was imported, and was a capital horse 
for heels and bottom afterwards, and was very 
handsome, Venetian’s pedigree was so fully pub- 
lished in the years 1789 and 1790, that it is unne- 





cessary to say more of him, than to refer those who 
may wish for further information, to the racing 
calendars for the years 1777, 1778, 1779. 

Pasturage, at half a crown per week, but I will 
not be answerable for accidents or escapes. 

Phenix will be limited to thirty mares; foals will 
be insured from-mares that are well used; for four 
uineas. GEORGE FITZHUGH. 

Windsor, Baltimore county, April 3, 1794. 


The high bred Horse 
MAGNETIC NEEDLE, 

Imported from England in December last, will 
cover this season at the stable of Nathan Beakes, 
near Trenton, and at Jonathan Muirheid’s, in Hope 
well in the county of Hunterdon, week about, to 
begin at Nathan Beakes’ on ‘Tuesday the first of 
April, at ten dollars the season; if paid by the first 
of January next, eight dollars will be accepted. 

Magnetic Needle was got by Magnet, an extraor- 
dinarily well bred son of the famous Herod; his 
dam was own sister to the dam of Euphrosyne, 
Midge and Thalia; she was got by Sweet Briar; 
his grandam Rarity, by Matchem; his great gran- 
dam, Snap Dragon, to whom Angelica was own sis- 
ter. ‘These being all capital runners, and of the first 
stock in England, a better pedigree cannot be given 
to any horse. Stud books and the calendars will 
give the pedigrees of the individuals, which may 
not be generally known in America. He cost the 
last proprietor 300 guineas at two years old; at 
three, he ran two races and won them, in the name 
of Needle; after which, being broken down, he 
stood as a covering horse in England. He will be 
seven years old this grass. 

Needle is a beautiful horse, sixteen hands high, of 
a fine bright bay, with black mane, tail and legs. 
His head is handsome, his neck remarkably fine, his 
carriage high, body full, close-ribbed and round, his 
limbs clean and bony. 

NATHAN BEAKES. 
JONATHAN MUIRHEID. 


PARTNER, 

A beautiful bay horse, fifteen bands and one inch 
high, the property of John Blanchard, covers mares 
at three pounds, proc. in gold or silver, the season, at 
the farm of said Blanchard, in Hanover, Morris 
county, about two and a half miles from Chatham, 
and the same distance from Bottle-hill:—He was 
got by the Duke of Hamilton’s Figure, who was 
got by Old Figure, he was got by Standard, sire 
of Sir James Lowther’s Jason,a good racer; this 
sire’s dam was called Young Mariamne, got by Old 
Crab; her dam Old Mariamne, was got by Old 
Partner; his sire’s great grandam was called Luggs, 
and got by the Bald Galloway. Partner’s dam was 
Britannia, a full sister to I'rue Briton, and out of 
Col. Gant’s Milley, a full sister to Col. Hopper’s 
Pacolet; her grandam was Queen Mab, got by 
Musgrave’s gray Arabian, is a most beautiful horse, 
for whom he refused five hundred guineas. He 
was up at ten guineas a leap. Her great grandam 
by Gov. Harrison’s Arabian; her g. g. grandam, by 
his chesnut Arabian; her g. g. g. grandam, by Leeds; 
her g. g. g. g. grandam was a Barb, brought over by 
Mr. Marshall, and was dam of Mr. Croft’s Grey- 
hound. The sire of Young Figure, won the fol- 
lowing purses, to wit: One purse at Muscarto, 
upon Tyne; one ditto, Lancaster; one do. at Ster- 
ling; one do. at Busby: he also got a premium at 
Ourtar. At Lancaster, he beat Mr. Baney’s Spin- 
ner, a good runner, and the odds against him was 
fifty te five. As to his performance in Maryland, 
he also won a purse a few months after his impor- 
tation, and has since beat a number of capital 
horses, proving himself to be one of the stoutest 
and steadiest runners that ever started for plate, 
or match, upon this continent. 


March 10, 1794. 


The noted full bred Horse 
JUBA, 


Will stand at my stable in Sussex county, near 
Walker's Mill, this season, to be let to mares at 
five dollars cash the leap, ten dollars the season, 
aid twenty dollars to ensure a mare with foal. 

Juba is a beautiful bay, 9 years old this spring, 
full five feet, two inches high, well sdpadteaed, 
and of great strength; he was got by the noted run- 
ning horse Charleymain, out of a full bred Fear- 
nought mare; Charleymain was got by the noted 
Old Wildair, his dam Romulous, who was got by 
Mark Anthony, out of Judge Tyler’s Pompadour, 
who was got by Valiant, out of Col. Bird’s import- 
ed mare Jane Sunetin. 

_Juba stood in Brunswick two seasons, and proved 
himself equal to any horse on the continent for get- 
ting large elegant colts, which can be amply attest- 
ed, by gentlemen who have them in possession. 
Good pasturage gratis, and the greatest attention 
paid to mares, but will not be answerable for acci- 
dents of any kind. THOMAS HUNT, Sen. 

March 9, 1798. 





Disease 1n Docs—Inaquiry. 


Mr. SKINNER, Burlington coynty, Oct 3, 1827. 


I have a valuable terrier, which has been some- 
time affected with a violent cutaneous disorder, at- 
tended with incessant itching, and of course scratch- 
ing, loss of hair, &c.; his appetite is generally pret- 
ty good—indeed, the disease appears to be confined 
to the skin in which there is evidently much fever 
and heat, particularly about the head and ears, 
which are covered with an eruption; he has been 
repeatedly thoroughly washed with strong soap 
suds, but apparently without any effect. Other 
dogs,in my neighbourhood, I have observed to be 
similarly affected; and having been heretofore bene- 
fitted by communications in the American Farmer, 
I am induced to hope that some of the contributors 
thereto, will be kind enough to indicate a remedy 
for the above mentioned disorder. 

A Jersey Farmer. 








=— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Prosasitities or Human Lire. 
The following table of the probabilities of human 
life has been given by M de la Malle: 
Table of the probabilities of human life, calcu- 
lated by Domitius Ulpianus, Prime Minister to Alex- 
ander Severus, and extracted from Emilius Macer. 


Age. Probable future life. 
From 10 to 20 years 30 years 
20 25 28 
25 30 25 
30 35 22 
$5 40 20 
40 45 18 
4o 50 13 
50 55 9 
55 8660 7 
60 65 5 


M. de la Malle says this table was formed from 
the property tables, the registers of birth, puberty, 
manhood, death, age, sex, diseases, &c. which were 
kept by the Romans with the greatest exactness, 
from the time of Servius Tullius to that of Justi- 
nian. Ulpianus fixes thirty years as the mean dura- 
tion of human life during that period. It is extra- 
ordinary that the chances of life detailed in the 
above table are precisely those which the registers 
of mortality in the city of Florence exhibit in the 
present day. 





True delicacy, «1s true generosity, is more wound- 





ed by an offence from itself than to itself. 
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DisTaNces BETWEEN THE Post Orrices From New 
Yorx To ALBANY. 
Fishkill, September 24, 1827. 
Sir,—I enclose an extract of my report, contain- 
ing the distances from New York to Albany, on the 
mail route, which you are at liberty to publish if 
you wish. I am now, with my assistants, surveying 
the proposed military road through the Highlands, 
according to the report of the military committce 
in the last Congress. 
[ am, sir, very respectfully, ag ob’t serv't. 
I. L. BARNUM. 
Distances between the Post Offices. Miles. 
From the P. O.in New York:to Yonkers, 18 1-8 





To Tarrytown, - - - - - 101-8 
Mount Pleasant or Sing Sing, 5 3-8 
Courtland Town, - . j 
Peekskill, . - - 8 
Cold Spring, - 12 1-2 
Fishkill, - - - - 10 1-8 
Poughkeepsie, - - - 14 1-2 
Hyde Park, - - - - 6 5-38 
Staatsburg, - - - 4 3-8 
Rhinebeck, - - 5 7-5 
Lower Red Hook, - - - § 5-8 
Upper Red Hook, - - - 27-8 
Clermont, - . - 5 
Livingston or Johnstown, 4 3-8 
Hudson, - 9 1-8 
Columbiaville, : - 5 7-8 
Kinderhook, : : - 7 5-8 
Schodack, - - 13 58 
Greenbush, - - - : 5 6-8 
Albany, - - - 7-8 

160 3-8 
[From the Albany Argus. 
oo —_— 
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Marycanp Cattie SHow. 

List of Judges for the Maryland Cattle Show—Tues- 
day and Wednesday, 23d and 24th of this month. 
The Trustees have the following stations assign- 

ed them: 

Dr. A. Thomas, to attend 
to the committee on, 

Jacob Hollingsworth, 

George Cook, 


Farms and Crops. 


Horses and Mares. 
Asses and Mules. 


James Carroll, Catile. 
S. W. Smith, Swine. 
B. W. Hall, Sheep and Wool. 


Domestic Manufactures. 
Implements of Husbandry 
Fermented Liquors. 
Butter and Cheese. 


H. V. Somerville, 
James Swann, 
Richard Caton, 
J. B. Morris, 


D. Williamson, jr. Ploughing. 
George Howard, Fat Stock. 
N. M. Bosley, Volunteer Premium. 

Crops. : 
Virgil yee George C. Washington, 
Doctor Stockett, Nicholas Worthington, 
John Lee Potts, Caleb Dorsey, junr. 
H. G. S. Key, G. McKubbin., 

Horses and Mares, 


Frisby Tilghman, 
Henry A. Hall, 
Nimrod Owings, 
Henry Steel, 
Charles Lyon. 
Asses and Mules. 

Thomas Hood, 

J. S. Williams, 
H. D. G. Carroll, 
T. P. Stabler. 


Samuel Hollingsworth, 
William Lorman, 
Edward Hambleton, 
Nicholas Goldsborough, 
John Ridgely, 


John Mercer, 

John R. Dall, 

S. Owings, of Frederick, 
S. Hollingsworth, junr. 





Cattle. 
William Gibson, 
C, W. Dorsey, 
Daniel Murray, 
Christopher Carnan. 
Swine. 
Reuben Dorsey, 
R. C. Tilghman, 
R. W. Bowie, 
J. G. Proud. 
Sheep and Wool. 
Judge’ Dorsey, 
Doctor McCulloch, 
W. H. Tilghman, 
B. Ogle, junr. 


Joseph Gales, junr. 
Doctor A. Pue, 
James C. Gittings, 
James Hood, 


Roger Brooke, 
Henry Willis, 
Judge Nesbit, 
John Kelso, 


Governor Kent, 

Judge McMechen, 
Saml. Owings, of Saml. 
Daniel Jenifer, 


Domestic Manufactures. 


James Sykes, 
Joseph E. Muse, 
Bartus Comegys, 


John Mason, 
George Hoffman, 
W. W. Taylor, 
W. B. Buchanan, Edward Gray, 

S. Brown, junr. Amos A. Williams. 


Implements of Husbandry. 


Joseph Patterson, Thomas Kell, 

W. Ellicott, Edward Williams, 

J. W. McCulloh, Po N. Rogers, 

Genl. Stansbury, Richard Frisby. 
Fermented Liquors. 

John Hoffman, R. Gilmor, 


William Wilson, 
Lyde Goodwin, 
Richard Mackall. 
Butter and Cheese. 


Henry Thompson, John Merryman, 


John Barney, 
John P. Kennedy, 
N. G. Ridgely, 


J. G. Davies, Robert Riddle, 
W. H. Freeman, Edward J. Coale, 
B. |. Cohen, U.S. Heath, 


Andrew Hall. 
Ploughing. 
John Schwartze, 
W.F. Johnson, 
George Patterson, 
Doctor Thomas. 
Fat Stock. 
Col. Maynadier, 
B. F. Mackall, 
C. Carroll, jr. 
Philemon Chew. 
Volunteer Premium. 
Edward Lloyd, junr. 
Doctor Duvall, 
C. C. Harper, 
Richard Bayard. 


A. Sterling, 


Col. Emory, 
John Marsh, 
Henry Carroll, 
John O'Donnell, 


Outerbridge Horsey, 
Thomas Kelso, 
‘T. Curtain, 


J. McHenry, 


John Patterson, 
David Ridgely, 
‘Theodore Anderson, 
General J. S. Smith, 





$¥Samuel Hazard, Esq. has issued proposals for 
publishing in Philadelphia a new periodical paper, to 
be issued in octavo form once a week, and to be 
entitled the Recister or PennsyLvanta—at $5 per 
annum. It proposes to embrace every thing con- 
nected with the various institutions of that Slate; 
her agriculture, manufactures, commerce, finances, 
internal improvement, resources and productions, 
and cannot fail, if well conducted, to be interest- 
ing and valuable, most especially to all the citizens 
of Pennsylvania. 

Those who wish more particular information can 
call and see the proposals, and, if they please, sub- 
scribe, at the office of the American Farmer. 


¢A cow, of the Durham breed, has been brought 
for John Hare Powel, Esq. (by Capt. Serril,) in the 
Tuscarora, which has just arrived at Philadelphia 
from Liverpool. ‘This animal is supposed to be one 
of the finest of its species that has ever been landed 
upon American soil. (Vv. E. Farmer. 





Extract of a letter from Havre, Sept. 1. 


Our last respects are dated 15th August, since when 
Cotton has experienced a fair but not an active demand 
at present prices; in some instances, however, holders 
have submitted to a trifling reduction. Our sales com- 
prise 6189 bales, including 2065 Georgia, at 17 to 203; 
306 Virginia, at 174; 1930 Mobile, at 16} to 194; 1150 
Louisiana, at 17} to 24. Our stock is now 57,259 bales, 
of which 47,123 are United States sorts.—We quote 
uplands and Mobile, 16 to 20; Alab. and Tenn. 16 to 
19; Louisiana, 18 to 24. 

Ashes are in steady request, and sales of Pots have 
been made at 36f 25—a Jot, all first, brought 37f; 30 
bls. Pearls were taken at 40. Our stock comprises 1750 
bis. Pots, ef which 350 are in first hands. 

Rice is dull: 110 tierces ordinary Carolina were sold 
30 to 31f, and smail lots go off slowly at 33 a 34f. We 
have in market 350 tierces. 

Sugars have given rise to no transactions; our stock 


-|has been increased by an arrival from St. Jago de Cu- 


ba, of 700 boxes. 
Wax is wanted at 35 a 37; our stock comprises 100,000 
Ibs. of which 60,000 are United States. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 





Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 


Tosacco—for several weeks the market has been ra- 
ther flat, and prices a little lower, of some particular 
qualities of tobacco, yet considerable business is doing 
and sales are made both in Maryland common and Ohio; 
of the last named, two or more lots have gone offsat 
$7.00 for very fine Ohio, within the last two days—and 
Maryland the same precisely as the last week. Our 
standard rates are: 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 a 6.00—common crop, 
3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 a 6.00 
—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow do. 5.50 a 10.00—Fine yellow, no sales—Virgi- 
nia good and fine, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.00 « 
3.50—Kentucky, fine, 3.50 a 6.00--do. for wrapping, 
6.00 a 7.00. . 

Frourn—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6.00—superfine 
Howard-street, 5.00 a 5.124—city mills, 4.624 a4 4.75— 
Susquehanna, 4.50—Corwn Meat, per bbl. 2.624 a 2.75— 
Grain, white wheat, best .90 a 1.00—red do. .80 4 .85— 
ordinary, .60 a .75--Corn, .45 a .46—Rye, ‘40 a .50 
—Oats, .20 a 25—Beans, .80 a 1.0/'—Peas, .40 @ .50— 
Cover seed, 5.00—Timotny seed, 3.00—Bar ey, .50 
@ .75—FLAxseeD, .75 a .80—Corrton, Virginia, .84 a 
-94—North Carolina, .9 a .1048—Tennessee, .10 a .11— 
Louisiana, .11 a4 .13—Missouri, .94 @.104--Woot, wash- 
ed, .18 a .22—unwashed, .16—crossed blood, .22 a 24— 
half do. .24 a .26—three-quarter do. .28 a 30—full do. 
.30 a 35—Fisu, Herrings, 2.50 a 2.874—Shad, 6.00 a 7.00 
—Mackerel, 3.75 44.75 a 5.75—Bacon, Balt. hams, .9 a 
.10—hog round, .7a .74—country do. .7—Wuiskey, .274 
a 284—Feathers, Ohio, .28 a4.29—Beef, on the hoof, 4.50 
a 5.00—hogs, do. 3.50 a 4.00—Butter, .20 a.25. 

Tonacco.—Inspections in the three State Warehouses 
for the week ending yesterday morning: 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Cerron RECOMMENDED AS THE MATERIAL For Cor- 
ton Baaaine, Corpace, &c.—No. IV. 


[Letter from a gentleman of the first intelligence 
and respectability, of Natchez, now at Philadelphia.) 
October 10, 1827. 





Mr. SKINNER, 


Dear Sir,—I am exceedingly obliged to you for} J 


your very polite and flattering letter, and still more 
for the patriotic zeal you manifest in a cause, so 
likely, in my opinion, to reanimate the south and 
the west, and to cement our national union. As far 
as I have been able to learn the sentiments of the 
friends here, they are favourable to us, and most 
highly approbate the scheme. Half the money that 
has been expended in the project of settling Libe- 
ria, in Africa, would long since have proved the 
vast importance of slave labour at home, by the 
establishment of such cotton and other factories as 
are now proposed. Dr. Moore, of Gibson Port, one 
of the most accurate and calculating men I know, 
has just assured Mr. Carey, that slaves in a factory 
can be fed and clothed, and the taxes paid, buying 
all at the highest price, on the Mississippi for $25 
per annum; at Cincinnati for much less. In his 
estimate he allows bread in abundance, and half a 
pound of pork to each individual, and buys the 
clothes ready made here. 

The most important and valuable of all cotton 
machines, is Whitney’s saw-gin. On every large 
plantation in the slave states, this is managed wholly 
by slaves. It does the work of nearly one thousand 
men. ‘The first machine of this kind ever used on 
the Mississippi, was built almost solely by a negro 
blacksmith, from an imperfect drawing, with a few 
explanations. Who, then, will pretend that slaves 
have not capacity to operate with cotton machi- 
nery. With a little exertion, | am persuaded much 
capital can be drawn from the North to Bala- 
more and Richmond. | beseech you to conf‘nue 
your valuable exertions in this cause. I[t goes on 
much faster than I expected. Your paper is very 
popular in the south and west. What we prove to 
be men’s real interests, they must do in the end— 
and | do firmly hope that we shall soon see the spi- 
rit of industry awakened from its long sleep in the 
middle states. 

Most respectfully yours, 8. B. 
Slave-Lahour Employed in Manufactures. 

The project of employing slave+labour in the 
manufacture of coarse cottons and other coarse 
goods, which is now agitated in Virginia, and some 
of the other southern states, is pregnant with the 
most salutary consequences to those states, and bids 
fair to extricate them from the difficulties under 
which they labour, and have laboured for years, and 
to diffuse prosperity far and wide wherever it is 
adopted. It will turn to a valuable account a great 
mass of labour, a large portion of which is now 
wholly unemployed. Among its beneficial results 
will be, to render the slaves more valuable; to se- 
cure them more indulgent treatment; to improve 
their faculties; and accelerate their fitness for final 
emancipation. 

Its edtocte, moreover, on the nation at large, will 
be highly salutary, by removing the jealousies and 
heart-bufnings that prevail on the subject of the 
protecting system, which is very erroneously sup- 
posed in the southern states, to operate not merely 
to the exclusive benefit of the middle and eastern 
states, but to the great injury of the southern. It 
will therefore tend to knit more closely the bonds 
of union between the different sections of the 
country. 
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It is not too much, considering the numerous 
benefits of this project, to say, that he who first 
broached it, may be regarded as a public bene- 
factor. 

In order to test the advantages of the project, I 
shall institute a comparison between the result of 
slave labour thus employed, and free labour. How 
ever, not being a manufacturer, nor an owner of 
slaves, | do not pretend to critical accuracy—but 
shall endeavour to approximate to it as near as pos- 
sible, inviting those better acquainted with the sub- 
ject, to canvass my statement rigorously, and, should 
it be found incorrect, as it probably will be, to point 
out its errots. My chief object is to provoke dis- 
cussion, whereby the truth may and must eventual- 
ly be elicited, on a subject not yielding in impor- 
tance to any that has for a long time occupied pub- 
lic attention. 

I shall assume, on the one side, a cotton manu- 
factory with 100 free operatives, principally young 
females, earning on the average 200 cents per week; 
and on the other, one worked by as many slaves, 
young and old, who do only three-fourths as much 
as the whites, i. e. to average work of which the 
wages of free labour would be a dollar and fifty 
cents per week, 

“FREE LABOUR. 


100 operatives, earning on an average $2 per 
week—100 x 2 x 52=per ann. in wa- 
ges, ‘ ‘ . $10,400 





Suppose the goods produced equal to five 
times the amount of the wages, the re- 


sult would be 52,000 





Suppose 124 per cent. on $52,000, egret 
wear and tear, and for superintendance, 








equal to . . ; : A 6500 
Deduct for superintendance, . $1500 
tarandtear, . : . 500 

2000 

Nett profit, $4500 


SLAVE LABOUR. 


100 slaves, whose work, if executed by free 
persons, would cost for each 150 cents 








per week—100 x 1.50 x 52=— - $7800 

Five fold as before, . $39.000 
124 per cent. on $39,000, 4875 
$12,675 


* PER CONTRA. 


Suppose, to stimulate the slaves fo in- 
dustry, they receive gratuities 








through the year, amounting to $2000 
Support of 100 slaves at 32 dolls. per 
annum, . y . . r 8200 
Interest on $10,000, supposed cost of 
slaves, : 3 : - 600 
Superintendance, 1500 
Wear and tear, 500 
7800 
Remains, $4875 





Thus it appears, if my calculation be not ex- 
tremely erroneous, that slave labour would, contra- 
ry to the prevailing opinion, be more profitable than 
free. 

I take no account, on either side, of the interest 
of the capital, fixed or circulating. 

This plan will make an immense difference in the 
prospects of those slave holding states which may 
adopt it. The labour of slaves of both sexes, who 
may be employed in this way, particularly includ- 
ing the very young ones, cannot at present average 
more than $10 per annum; but suppose we allow 
$20—the 100 slaves taken into the preceding esti- 





mate, would produce only 2000 dollars per annum. 
Whereas, employed in manufactures, they would 
produce, according to the same estimate, more than 
double that sum. This regards merely the indivi- 
dual owners of slaves. Higher considerations arise, 
as regards the slave states. ‘The money now em- 
ployed to purchase the contemplated articles in the 
other states or in Europe, whereby the southern 
states are impoverished, will be retained at home, 
to invigorate their industry, and enrich their citi- 
zens. Another consideration demands serious at- 
tention. This process will diminish the number of 
the cultivators of the soil; of course diminish the 
gluts of the market—and, further, increase the 
home market for their edible products, by the con- 
version of producers into consumers. 

Some of the most valuable water power in the 
United States, perhaps in the world, is to be found 
in Virginia and Maryland; provisions are cheap; 
the raw material is raised on the spot; the labour 
proposed to be employed i§ a drug; the climate is 
milder, and therefore obstructions to the use of the 
water power are rare. These are the grand ele- 
ments on which to erect the noble edifice of 
southern prosperity. 

I anticipate one objection—that slaves cannot be 
converted into manufacturers. This objection is 
set aside by the fact, that in many places they are 
thus converted. In Kentucky, there are large, ex- 
tensive, and profitable manufactories of cottun bag- 
ging, the operatives of which are, without a single 
exception, slaves. There are various manufactories 
in other parts of the westero states conducted in a 
similar mode. These facts, I trust, settle the ques- 
tion beyond controversy. HamMIcton. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 2, 1827. 





Mr. Sxinwer, Near Wilmington, Oct. 10, 1827. 


Dear Sir,—1 feel much pleased to find many of 
my sonthern brethren taking an interest in the ma- 
putacturing of Corrse COUN fatsive, aud inviddug 
a discussion thereon. 

It has always been my opinion since I commenc- 
ed the business in 1809, that the South possessed 
advantages that the East never could have in using 
water power and maintaining the work people in 
manufacturing: Ist. In a warm climate less clothing 
and fuel (two heavy taxes on the families of the la- 
bouring class.) are required; 2d. In the middle and 
New England states, the ice often stops the water 
wheels, or makes them so lop-sided that it is impos- 
sible to spin cotton; 3d. [ have known, after a spell 
of clear, dry, and very cold weather, the electricit 
in a large carding and preparing room, to have suc 
an effect, that for days together the slivers and rov- 
ings would not enter the tin cans, but would shoot 
about in every direction, making great waste and 
loss of time, and can only be remedied by steaming 
and making the house very warm and damp. I be- 
lieve that labour has never been lower in this neigh- 
bourhood than-- 


$1.00 per week for boys and girls under 12 years. 
1.50 do. do. do. 15 
2.00 do. do. do. 18 and 


women capable and trusty to reel the yarn, they 
all finding their board and clothing. 
For attending 1000 spindles, there will be required 


5 boys or girls, at $1.8 per week, . $5.00 
15 do. do. hi do. - » « 2250 
10 women, 2.00 do. ~  ¢ a gee 

1 mule spinner, working by the hank, 8 00 

learder, . : é ‘ ; ; 8.00 

1 overseer of the throssel loom, 6.00 

$69.50 


The 1000 spindles will produce at least 2000 hanks 
of varn per day, or per week, 12,000 do. 

The size of yarn for bagging and blankets would 

be No. 2 and 3; consequently, 4000 Ibs, of yarn of 
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thai size would cost for spiuning and carding $69 50. 
I never spun so coarse, generally 10 to 20 hanks per 
Ib. As it would require so much more carding and 
preparing, and the coarse yarns take more time to 
reel a bank than the fine, I should say that the 1000 
spindles on coarse, say No. 2 to 6, or average No. 4, 
would cost in weekly wages bere, $80—or 2 2-3 
cents per pound. 

Weaving, if done by power looms, might come a 
little lower on the very course yarn, and a very lit 
tle lower, I believe, than on a plain fly-shuttle loom 

A woman could weave with a fly-shuttle 40 to 50 
yards of bagging, or 35 yards of twilled blanketing, 
or 30 yards of No 6 to 8, % wide stuff suitable for 
warm clothing, or No. 10 for shirtings. 

If some of your southern correspondents will 
give me the price of negro labour of the ages | have 
named, I shall be able to show, by making the ne- 
cessary allowance, very nearly the cost of every 
article they may find necessary to manufacture. 
There will be no difficulty in getting machinery, su- 
perintendants and mill-wrights, any where on this 
side the Potomac, to put any number of factories in 
operation they wish. I will candidly and with plea- 
sure give the cost of buildings, machinery, &c. capi- 
tal required, &c. to any person wishing them. 

Truly yours, THOMAS MASSEY. 





[The following will show what may be done, and 
what progress is making towards the domestic ma- 
nufacture of cottons, in the family way, in Mary- 
and. 

October 10, 1827, 

Sir,—I must trouble you further to inform you, 
that by the instrumentality of Mrs. Muse, I have 
succeeded in manufacturing, since the first of last 
winter, (the spinning done by the female portion of 
my cotton workers, during the winter, and in rainy 
days,) 300 yards of cotton coarse clotl,; and I have 
about 100 yards of cotton bagging ready for the 
loom, or rather at the loom, got up im the same 





MAUNCr—the wensie, abou Guue at Iny farm. 
To J. S. Skinner, Ese. J. E. M. 
HEMP. 


(From the Spirit of "16, Kentucky.) 
To Samuel L. Southard, Secretary of the Navy: 

It is an important national concern that we should 
not be dependent upon a foreign supply of materials 
for ship building. 1 believe that our own country 
affords an abundance of every description of naval 
stores, except hemp and copper. Both, it is be- 
lieved, could be supplied in our own country. But 
my principal object at this time is to call your at 
tention to the article of hemp. lum informed that, 
upon the most favourable experiments, dew-rotted 
hemp is not suitable for ship rigging. This being 
the season when the farmers of this country princi- 
pally water-rot their hemp, | would therefore sug 
gest the propriety of making some contracts for 
American water-rotted hempen yarns, I think the 
experiment, in a national point of view, is desirable. 
Ihave no doubt but that, with proper encourage- 
ment, this state alone would furnish a sufficiency of 
hempen yarns, made of water-rotted hemp; equal, 
and probably superior to those made of Russian 
hemp, for all our navy and merchant vessels, Our 
farmers are getting into the way of water-rotling 
their hemp, more and mor@every year. By using do 
mestic materials in rearing our navy, it would there- 
by become ee with every class of our citizens, 
as it deservedly should be. [ hope these imperfect 
outlines and suggestions will call your attention to 
this important national interest. An AMERICAN. 

Franklin county, Ky., Sept. 14, 1827. 





J. S. Sainner, Esa. Spring Hill, Oct. 1, 1827. 


Dear Sir,—Enclosed I send to your care 10 dol 
lars United States’ note. You will please hand five 





of itto my friend H. Niles, and credit my account 
with the balance. I always consider that I get va 
lue received from you and H. Niles. His exertions 
in favour of our home interest, entitle him to the 
support of all true Americans. 

My last crop of wool is still on hand, waiting to 
see what the next session of Congress will do for 
us. Hemp is the only article in Kentucky in de- 
mand, (except our live stock,) and this is in conse 
quence of the protecting duty it has received. It is 
worth $8 per cwt. jor the southern market, and | 
hope the day is not far off when it will find a mar- 
ket in Baltimore over the rail road. Many of us 
are water-rotting with success, and I have no doubt 
it will meet your Russia hemp of the dest quality in 
all the sea-port towns, on equal terms, and I trust 
will be preferred. You have left out the price cur- 
rent in your paper for Russia and American hemp. 
Pray restore it to your paper again; the informa- 
tion is importaut to the hemp growers in Kentucky. 

With sentiments of respect, 
Your humble serv’t, 


NATH’L HART. 





(From the Paterson, N. J. Intelligencer.) 
PATERSON DUCK. 


In addition to the paragraph bélow, from a Pro- 
vidence paper, we have before us at this moment 
numerous other evidences, from the most respecta- 
ble sources, of the excellence of the Canvass made 
by the Phenix Manufacturing Company, at their 
extensive establishment, in this town. Indeed, many 
who have had the best opportunities of comparing 
it with foreign Duck, in actual wear, and thus test- 
ing their relative qualities, describe the domestic 
article as decidedly preferable, in every respect, to 
any other. ‘The establishing of this manufactory is 
one of the good effects derived to the country frem 
the Board of Navy Commissioners. It may be 
truly said that this institution was created and nur- 
tured under the fostering influence of that exp>- 
rionced and enlightened oMcer, Commodore Rodg- 
ers, whose principles, ever since he has been a 
member of the Board, have been in accordance 
with the wishes of the people and the best interests 
of the country. By the support which this manu- 
factory has received from this source, and the talent 
and enterprise of the President of the Company, 
they are now in a situation to supply the entire de- 
mand of the Navy, and a large proportion for the 
commercial service of the country, of a quality of 
Duck superior to foreign, and somewhat cheaper.— 
If false notions of economy should ever gain an as- 
cendancy in Congress sufficient to destroy the office 
of the Navy Commissioners, then will the Phenix 
Mill become a monument of reproach to radicalism. 

The tollowing is the extract above alluded to: 

*merican Canvass.—We some time since no- 
liced the excellent quality of the Duck manufactur- 
ed by the -Phenix Mill Company, which is not only 
cheaper but has been proved by experiment to be 
much superior to Russia Duck. ‘The comparative 
merit of these two articles has been tested by Capt 
Austin, of the ship Panther, and Capt. Macy of 
the Lewis. ‘The Phenix Mill Duck is not at all sub- 
ject to the usual effects of mildew arising frum or- 
dinary exposure, (that is, such as would destroy or 
materially injure Russia Duck,) but in the case of 
the Pauther, where it escaped this injury, the ex- 
posure was one of the worst kind, viz: to steam aris- 
ing from damaged wheat in the hold. Another ex- 
cellence in the Phenix Mill Duck is, that no starch 
or sizing is used in its manufacture,to give it a 
false appearance of thickness, nor is its strength 
wasted by excessive bleaching, as is generally the 
case with foreign duck. ‘The material used by th: 
Phenix Company is the best of imported water-rot- 
ted flax. 

«We have said thus much in reference to the mer- 
its of the American Canvass, because we view the 


success of this manufacture as intimately connected 

with our means of national defence. It is well 

known that during the last war, when a bolt of 

American Duck could not be had in the country, 

our national vessels and — were forced to 
e 


supply themselves with the foreign article at $40 
per bolt, or $1 per yard.* In the event of another 
such crisis, we are confident that American Duck 
could be furnished at one-third that price, apd pos- 
sessing twice the durability. To insure this result it 
is only necessary for the government and ship own- 
ers to give a preference to Phenix Mill and other 
American Ducks, if of equal good quality.” 





COTTON. 
Statement of the quantity of Cotton shipped from 
the port of Petersburg, for twelve months, ending 
ov Saturday, 29th September: 














Months. bales. bales, 
October, Coastwise, 1521 Foreign, 1441 
November, do 4165 do 2856 
December, do $173 do 2187 
January, 1827, do 983 do 1489 
February, do 1147 do $553 
March, do 1227 do $531 
April, do 1134 do 1387 
May, do 612 do 1022 
June, do 9199 do 2163 
July, do 472 do 511 
August, do $51 do 493 
September, do 401 do 53 

16,094 20,686 
16,094 
Total, : F - $6,780 
[Petersburg Intel. 
ZOOLOGY. 


Or rue Strupy or tue Anmmat Kincpom wITH RE- 
FERENCE TO AGRICULTURE. 


(Continued from p. 237.) 


Animal Pathology—or the Duration, Diseases, and 
Casualties of Animal life. 


Each species of animal is destined, in the absence of 
disease and acciderds, to enjoy existence during a par- 
ticular period. In bo species, however, is this term 
absolutely limited, as we find some individuals out- 
living others, by a considerable fraction of their 
whole lifetime. In order find the ordinary dura- 
tion of life of any species, therefore, we must take 
the average of the lives of a number of individuals, 
and rest satisfied with the approximation to truth 
which can thus be obtained. There is little resem- 
blance in respect of longevity between the different 
classes, or even species of animals, There is no 
peculiar structure, by which long-lived species ma 
be distinguished from those that are short lived. 
Many species whose structure is complicated, live 
but for a few years, as the rabbit; while some of the 
testaceous mollusca, with more simple organization, 
have a more extended existence. If longevity is 
not influenced by structure, neither is it modified by 
the size of the species. While the horse, greatly 
larger than the dog, lives to twice its age, man 
enjoys an existence three times longer than the 
former. ° 

The cireumstances which regulate the term of ex- 
istence in different species, exhibits so many pecu- 
liarities, corresponding to each, that it is difficult to 
offer any general observations on the subject.— 
Health is precarious, and the origin of diseases ge 
nerally involved in obscurity, The condition of the 
organs of respiration and digestion, however, 
pears so intimately connected with the comfortable 








We belicve it was in general much higher than 
8. 
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continuance of life, and the attainment of old age, 
that existence may be said to depend on the due 
exercise of the hacthigs which they perform— 
Whether animals have their blood zrated by means 
of lungs or gills, they require a regular supply of 
oxygen gas. But as this gas is extensively consum- 
ed in the process of combustion, putrefaction, ve- 
etation, and respiration, there is occasionally a de- 
Ticeey in particular places fur the supply of animal 
life. But, in general, where there is a deficiency 
of oxygen, there is also a quantity of carbonic acid, 
or carburettéd bydrogen present. These gases not 
only injure the system by occupying the place of 
the oxygen which is required, but exercise on many 
species a deleterious influence. To these circum 
stances may be referred the difficulty of preserving 
many fishes and aquatic mollusca in glass jars or 
small ponds; as a great deal of the oxygen in the 
air contained in the water, is necessarily consumed 
by the germination and growth of the aquatic cryp- 
togamia, and the respiration of the infusory animal 
cula In all cases, when the air of the atmosphere, 
or that which the water contains, is impregnated 
with noxious particles, many individuals of a parti- 
cular species, living in the same district, suffer at 
the same time. The disease, which is thus endemic 
or local, may. by being contagious, extend its ra- 
vages to other districts . 

The endemical and epidemical diseases which attack 
horses, sheep, and cows, obtain in this country the 
name of murrain, sometimes al-o the distemper. ‘The 
general term, however, for the pestilential diseases 
with which these and other animals are infected, is 
Epizooty 

The ravages which have been committed among the 
domesticated animals, at various times, in Europe, by 
epizooties, have been detailed by a variety of au- 
thors Horses, sheep, cows, swine, poultry, fish, 
have all been subject to such attack~; and it has 
frequently happened, that the cireumstances which 
have produced the disease in one species, have like- 
wise exercised a similar influence over others. "Fhat 
these diseases arise from the deranged functions of 
the respiratory organs, is rendered probabve by the 
circumstance, that numerous individuals, and even 
species, are affected at the same tiine, and this 
opinion is strengthened, when the rapidity with 
which they spread is taken into consideration. 

Many diseases, which greatly contribute to shorten 
life, take their rise from circumstances connected 
with the organs of digestion. Noxious food is fre- 
quently consumed by mistake, particularly by do 
mesticated animals. When cows, which have been 
confined to the house, during the winter season, and 
fed with straw, are turned out to the pastures in the 
spring, they eat indiscriminately every plant pre 
sented to them, and frequently fall victims to their 
imprudence. It is otherwise with animals in a wild 
state, whose instincts guard them from the common 
noxious substances of their ordinary situation. ‘The 
shortening of.life, in consequence of the derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, is = produced by 
a scarcity of food. When the supply is not suffi 
cient to nourish the body, it becomes lean. the iat 
being absorbed to supply the deficiency, feebleness 
is speedily exhibited, the cutaneous and intestinal 
animals rapidly multiply, and, in conjunction, acce- 
lerate the downfall of the system. 

The power of fasting, or of surviving without 
food, possessed by some animals, is astonishingly 

reat. An eagle has been known to live without 
ood five weeks; a badger a wonth; a dog thirty six 
days; a toad fourteen months, and a beetle three 
years. This power of outliving scarcity for « time, is 
of signal use to many animals, whose food cannot 
be readily obtained; as is the case of beasts of prey 
and rapacious birds. But this faculty does not be- 
long to such exclusively: wild pigeons bave surviv- 
ed twelve days, an antelope twenty days, and a land 
tortoise eighteen months. Such fasting, however, is 








detrimental to the system, and can only be consi- 
dered as one of those singular resources which may 
be employed in cases where, without it, life would 
iesodily be extinguished. In situations where ani 

mals are deprived of their accustomed food, they 
frequently avoid the effects of starvation, by devour- 
ing substances to which their digestive organs are 
not adapted. Pigeons can be brought to feed on 
flesh, and hawks on bread. Sheep, when covered 
with snow, have been known to eat the wool off 
each other's backs 

The various diseases to which animals are subject, 
tend greatly to shorten the period of their existence. 
With the methods of cure employed by different 
species, we are but little acquainted. Few accurate 
observations appear to have been made on the sub 
ject. Dogs frequently effect a cure of their sores 
by licking them They eat grass to excite vomit- 
ing, and probably to cleanse their intestines from 
vbstructions or worms, by its mechanical effects. 
Many land animals promote their health by bathing, 
others by rolling themselves in the dust. By the 
last operation, they probably get rid of the parasiti- 
cal insects with which they are infested. 

But independent of scarcity. or disease, compara- 
tively few animals live to the ordinary term of na- 
tural death. There is a wasteful war every where 
raging in the animal kingdum. Tribe is divided 
against tribe, and spécies against species, and neu 
trality is no where respected. ‘Those which are 
preyed upon have certain means which they employ 
to avoid the foe; but the rapacious are likewise 
qualified for the pursuit. The exercise of the feel 
ings of benevolence may induce us to confine our 
attention to the former, and adore that goodness 
which gives shelter to the defenceless, and protec- 
tion to the weak, while we may be disposed to turn 
precipitately, from viewing the latter, lest we disco- 
ver marks of cruelty, where we wished to contem- 
plate nothing but kindness. 

(To be continued.) 


CULTURE OF RICE. 

A Committee of the Savannah City Council, call 
ed the Committee of Dry Culture, have made a re- 
port to show the beneficial effects on the health of 
the city from the prohibition of the culture of rice. 
To show the improved state of the health of the 
city within the last ten years, they have published 
a table of the deaths in each year. They estimate 
the average number of white inhabitants to have 
been 5000. ‘The number of deaths of whites in the 
last te years, as shown by the table, is 3484, ‘The 
number of deaths in 1817, was equal to 1 in 11 of 
the whole white population. In 1819, 1 iv 10; aad 
in 1820, 1 in 6. For the three last years, the mor 
tality has been much less, namely, 1 in 34, 1 in 40, 
and | in 21, 





IMPROVING THE BREED OF CATTLE. 

Our attention has been drawn to this subject, by 
a gentleman to whose liberality, zeal and intelli- 
gence, this state is much indebted. ‘The importance 
of improving the breed of cattle and domestic ani- 
mals, is made abundantly manifest from the fact, 
that lean stock cattle, to the value ef 800,000 dol 
lars, are yearly brought from the interior of New 
York, and sold in this state, at an average advance 
of one-third more price than cattle of a similar de 
scription from the interior of our own state. ‘The 
cattle from New York are of better breed than ours. 
They feed easier and grow larger; and as before 
stated, are considered worth one third more. 

Every body knows there is little or no difference 
in the trouble and expense of raising one colt more 
than another, yet one of a particular make and 
breed, at a given age, will be worth ten times more 
than another. One horse will travel with double 
the speed, and perform twice the labour of another, 








and with more ease to himselt. So with borued 
cattle. One cow willigive four times as much milk 
as another, and not cost a cent more to keep her. 
Also with pigs. Put two pigs of different breeds 
into the same pen, and with the same food, at a 
given time, one pig will be found twice the weight 
of the other. All this shows the immense impor- 
tance it is to farmers to procure the best stock. To 
promote this beneficial purpose, is the aim of the 
agricultural societies, and the design of their exhi- 
bitions and cattle shows. [Penn. Gaz. 





ROLLING LAND—INQUIRIES. 

Mr. SKINNER, Rockingham, Va., Oct. 1, 1827. 

Feeling some interest in the imprevement of our 
agriculture, | have observed with much satisfaction, 
the usefulness of the American Farmer as a chan- 
nel for the communication of agricultural intelli- 
gence; and wishing to avail myself of the facility it 
affords, { would inquire, through the medium of the 
Farmer, what the rules are that ought to be ob+ 
served in rolling land. Are all kinds of land bene- 
fited by rolling? If all kinds are not, can the roller 
be advantageously used on a clay soil? Upon what 
kinds of grain is rolling beneficial? And at what 
times ought the roller to be used? At the time of 
sowing, or after the grain is up? Can it be used 
with safety on lands sown with grass seeds? And 
what are the proper dimensions of the roller, &c.? 

Gentlemen informed on the subject will confer a 
favour by answering the above inquiries, and by 
giving any other information on the subject which 


they may possess. 
GEO. H. CHEESMAN. 











HORTICULTURE. 








STRAWBERRIES. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 
J. S. Samer, Esq July 15, 1827. 

I noticed in April last, a comment on various 
fruits, in the pages of your publication; ameng 
which were mentioned the Downton pippin apple, 
and the Wilmot’s superb strawberry, both of which 
are in my collection. The Wilufot’s superb straw- 
berry seems to me a monstrosity of its species, and 
I never could have supposed a variety could have 
been produced of such an enormous size. I have 
now belore me the coloured plate and description of 
the originator himself, Mr. Wilmot, of Isleworth, 
near London. He states that this strawberry is 6 
to 8 inches in circumference; and as this fict is cor- 
roborated by the publications of the Londoa Horti- 
cultural Society, by Loudon in his ‘Gardener's Ma- 
gazine,” and others, we cannot doubt its accuracy. 
It is represented as not so highly flavoured as some 
oiher kinds, but it is probably equal to the red Chili 
with which New York market is supplied. 

There are other varieties of this fruit of great 
celebrity in England and France, but which are 
little known and less disseminated in our country. 
Among the mest noted of these is the Roseberry, a 
kind so very productive that it forms a large pro- 
portion of those with which the London market is 
supplied. It is very bigh Javoured, and derives its 
origin from the common wild scariet strawberry 
(Fragaria virginica,) of our woods; but, probably, 
after having passed through several generations of 
reproduction from seeds. I have never seen any 
which was so productive of young plants by its ran- 
ners,and which so quickly covered a wide spread 
surface of ground, It is also considered the best 
for forcing in winter. I now annex a list of thirt 
of the varieties cultivated in my garden, aud shull 
hereafter add descriptions of others which | may 
deem worthy of notice. 

No, 1. Scarlet Virginian, a native of our woods, 
fruit high flavoured, and ripens very early, at is the 
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parent of all the strawberries of that class denomi 
nated scarlets, of which 43 varieties are known. 

2. English red wood, somefimes erroneously call- 
ed red hautbois, although it is smaller in size and 
inferior in flavour; it is, however, one of our most 
productive varieties, and not apt to have a super- 
abundance of male flowers; and as the fruit does 
not all come to maturity at one time, but continues 
to ripen gradually for a considerably period, it is a 
very useful family strawberry. 

3. English white wood, sometimes erroneously 
called white hautbois; this has precisely the same 
qualities as No. 2, except in point of colour. 

4. English red hautbois, musk flavoured, very fine 
and nearly twice ‘the size of No. 2; this variety is 
very apt to be overrun with male plants, in which 
case new beds ought to be made when in fruit, in 
making which they should be planted in the pro- 
portion of ten fruit bearing, or female plants, to one 
barren or male one; and beds thus formed, will pro- 
duce so abundantly as amply to compensate for the 
labour bestowed. If preferred, the plants can be 
carefully marked when in fruit, and be transplanted 
afterwards 

5 Hudson's Bay, a hardy northern variety, with 
fine flavoured scarlet fruit. 

6. Red Chili, a conical shaped fruit with a neck 
between it and the hull, from which it is conse 
quently detached with ease. it is exceedingly pro 
ductive and is raised in great quantities for the mar- 
ket of New York; it is inferior, however, in flavour, 
to the roseberry, hautbois, Lima, and many others. 

7 Blush, or greenish Chili—this is called in Eng- 
land the “white Chili,” and was imported by me 
from there under that name; as that name is, how 
ever, very inappropriate, | have changed it. It pro- 
duces fruit more flat shaped than any other-I have 
seen, which is always of a greenish and immature 
appearance on one side even when perfectly ripe, 
and of a light red on the other. It possesses a high 
musky flavour, the taste being somewhat peculiar 
and by some, at first considered disagreeable; it 
ripens late, produces well, and quickly covers a 
large space of ground with its numerous runners. 

8 Bourbon blush, a pale red fruit, less productive 
than many others, but of fine flavour. 

9, Pine apple, or Carolina—this is another native 
of our country, ahd is the parent of nineteen known 
varieties, among which are Keen’s imperial, Keen's 
large seedling, and many others of the largest size. 
It is distingu'shed by its large and vigorous foliage, 
and fine flavoured fruit, but is subject, like No. 4, 
to be overrun with male plants, but by pursuing the 
same course, this may be successfully surmounted 

10. Caroline, a seedling of No. 6—of good size, 
but less productive. 

11 Red Alpine, monthly or ever-bearing. It is no 
uncommon thing to gather fruit of this kind when 
the autumn is mild, in the open air, at Christmas 
In size and flavour it is similar to No. 2; produces 
fruit throughout the season. 

12. White Alpine, possessing the same properties 
as No. 11, except as respects colour. It is consi- 
dered best to make new beds of the Alpine varieties 
every year. 

13. Keen’s large—much celebrated, foliage and 
runners vigorous, fruit large size and fine. 

14. Keen’s imperial— one of the largest and most 
noted English varieties, fruit fine flavoured, and well 
worthy of cultivation. 

15. Roseberry, already described; none superior 
as a market strawberry. 

16. Black—a blackish red fruit of good flavour. 

17 Bath searlet, a fine variety, fruit of good size 
and well flavoured. 

18. New Hautbois, also called “black hauthois;” 
fruit of the largest size of this class, fine musk fla- 
vour, when full ripe, of a very dark or blackish 
red. It is exceedingly productive, and I consider it 
one of the most valuable kinds. 





19. Downton, highly esteemed; fruit large and of 
good flavour, the foliage very large and vigorous; it 
produces well. 

20. Knight's No. 14, called also the “narrow leav- 
ed scarlet”—this is one of the fine varieties of No. 
1; fruit large and of fine flavour. 

21. Bostock, a variety of the pine class. It has 
been known by no less than sixteen names in Eng- 
land; which is of itself a strong proof of the esti- 
mation in which it has been held. 

22. Montreuil, favourite French va- 

23. Raspberry flavoured.) _ rieties. tie 

24. Bush Alpine, or montly—this is exactly simi- 
lar to No. 11, with the exception of its having no 
runners; a circumstance to which some amateurs 
are particularly partial. 

25. French Hautbois—this much resembles No. 
18, except that the fruit seems not quite as large; 
but it is one of the greatest bearers I have ever seen. 

26 Large Lima—this is one of the very largest 
and finest flavoured kinds I have ever seen; the fruit 
is of a long conical form, and is very high flavour- 
ed. I consider this one of the very best for a fami- 
ly garden, and perhaps it may prove equally so to 
cultivate as a market strawberry. I understand it 
was imported direct from Lima by T. P. Ives, Esq. of 
Providence, R. 1. and [ doubt its being yet in Europe. 

27. Early Hudson—fruit round, of a pale red co- 
lour, ripens about ten days earlier than the red Chili, 
and forms, with that, the principal bulk of this fruit 
sold in the New York market. 

28. Wilmot’s superb, the largest strawberry known. 

29 Bishop's orange, next in size to No. 28. 

30. Grove end scarlet, good bearers and fine fla- 
vour. 

One of my sons has preserved seeds of more than 


twenty of the above varieties. 
Yours, &c. WM. PRINCE. 





MeEtoncito pe OLorn—or SWEET-SCENTED MELon 


Verville, Lancaster county, Va., 
Dear Sir, Sept. 30, 1827. 

In No. 12, vol. 9, of the American Farmer. there 
is an extract from an English paper, describing the 
Meloncito de Olor, or Sweet scented Melon, upon 
which there is this editorial notice: “Should this 
meet the eye of an American naval officer or super 
cargo, or captain of a merchant vessel, &c. we make 
no doubt the meloncito de olor would be soon after 
transplanted to North America.” 

I send you by Capt. Davis some sweet-scented me- 
lons, which have been raised in this county since 
my first recollection. I think they come up exactly 
to the description of the melon sent by the British 
Consul from Colombia to England. Of this, how- 
ever, you will yourself be able to judge. 


Your obed't serv’t, E. CURRIE. 


(The Secretary of the Colombian legation was 
present when these melons (not larger than hens’ 
eggs,) were received. On being asked what they 
were,he at once recognized them for the fruit above 
mentioned, though, in Colombia, he says, they are 
as large as small sized cantaleups. They are there 
not much esteemed for being eaten; but the ladies, 
at parties, keep them in hand for the sake of their 
fine flavour. Any person wishing to see those sent 
by Mr. Currie, may be gratified by calling at the 
office of the American Farmer.] 

Remarxasce Pear Taee.—The Warrenton, (N. 
C.) Reporter of ‘Thursday last observes: We are in- 
formed by good authority, that there is now within 
two miles of this village, a Pear tree which has 
yielded once, this season, a quantity of good fruit— 
is again bearing a second growth, nearly half matur- 
ed, and is also in full bloom for the third time. 
There are several trees in this place, which now 
exhibit fruit the second time this season, and others 
that are again in bloom. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 
MemoriaL 
To the President and Direetors of the Baltimore and Ohie 
Rail Road Company. 

The undersigned, on behalf of the committee ap- 
pointed by the citizens of the county of Kanawha, 
in the state of Virginia, to present to the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road Company, a memorial on the 
subject of the contemplated Rail roadyto the Ohio 
river, respectfully begs leave to lay before the 
Board the accompanying document, with a hope it 
may claim an attentive perusal. 

In presenting this memorial, the committee are 
aware, that by an act of the bbs, oe Legislature, 
passed at their last session, the Baltimore _ aa 
were restricted to a certain point for the western 
termination of the Rail road. Should the compa- 
ny, however, on an examination of the memorial, 
feel disposed to embrace ours, in a comparison with 
other routes, to place it among those from which a 
route shull finally be selected, the committee can- 
not but indulge the hope that a successful applica- 
ion will be made to the next Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, to remove the above restriction, and to en- 
large the powers of the company in selecting their 
line td the Ohio river. 

On bebalf of the committee, and himself individu- 
ally, the undersigned tenders to the company assur- 
ances of profound respect and distinguished consi- 
deration. JAMES C. McFARLAND. 

Baltimore, August 14th, 1827. 


To the President and Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road Company. ? 

The undersigned, on behalf of their fellow. citi- 
zens of the county of Kanawha, in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, respectfully beg leave to offer 
to the consideration of the President and Directors, 
some of the facts and deductions which induce them 
to believe, that the objects of the Company will be 
best attained, by conducting the proposed railway to 
the Ohio river, by the valley of the Great Kanawha, 
witb the hope, that they will be able to excite suffi- 
cient interest in favour of this line of communica- 
tion, to secure for it an examination and compari- 
son with the other routes, that may claim the con- 
sideration of the company. Before entering on the 
more immediate subject of this communication, the 
undersigned seize the occasion of offering their con- 
gratulations upon the interesting efforts which the 
citizens of Baltimore are making, to secure an en- 
larged participation in the commerce of the west—a 
commerce so rich and varied,so enlarged and in- 
creasing, as to rise in magnitude whilst the mind is 
engaged in estimating its extent—a commerce that 
swells with every additional avenue which enter- 
prise may open, and which must enrich every point 
to which it may be invited, by adequate capital, 
combined with suitable facilities of approach. 

In adopting measures, which, in their completion, 
must secure a large portion of the trade of the great 
valley of the Mississippi, to the first commercial city 
of the Chesapeake; the citizens of Baltimore evince 
but another instance of that elevated patriotism and 
enlarged and sound mercantile policy, which has 
heretofore distinguished thens. 

To contribute, however humbly or slightly, to an 
accurate estimate of the means best calculated to 
advance the great objects of this important enter- 
prise, will be a source of satisfaction to the under- 
signed; and stimulated by the hope, that an ac- 
quaintance with the geography of the western coun- 
try, and the commerce of that important region, 
may enable them to furnish some suggestions, by 
which examinations may be facilitated, and accuracy 
of decision promoted, they venture upon the duties 
assigned them by their fellow-citizens. 
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In contemplating the duties devolved on the com- 
any by its charter, of constructing a Rail-road from 
Baltimore to the Ohio, the undersigned infer that 
the nearest point on that river, can only be regard- 
ed as the preferable one, when it combines, in equal 
degrees, the advantages of cheapness in the forma 
tion and use of the road and railways, expedition 
in transportation, and the accumulation of trade and 
passage upon the line. Whether any route can be 
selected, connecting the trade of Baltimore with a 
oint on the Ohio, above the mouth of the Little 
anawha, combining these advantages in as great 
a degree as the one the undersigned are instructed 
to propose, is a question which they do not mean to 
discuss. Their purpose will be attained, if each 
are carefully and equally examined. But it may not 
be irrelevant to their design, to remark, that from 
their limited knowledge of railways, their use and 
value seems greatly to depend on the selection of 
ground, that will admit of the employment of loco- 
motive carriages, with the least delay and expense, 
from inclined planes and stationary engines. That 
the valley of the Potomac would furnish a route, tn 
a great measure free from the last objection, as far 
as it might comport with the views of the company 
to pursue it, is not questioned; but from the head 
of that valley, a series of lofty mountains, separated 
by deep and narrow vallies, must be encountered, 
until the valley of Cheat river is gained; at which 
point, (if Pennsylvania authorizes the measure,) the 
alternative will be presented, of following the val- 
ley of the Cheat and Monongalia rivers to the Ohio; 
or of taking a more direct route through Virginia, 
to some more southern point on that river, but 
which would probably encounter a succession of high 
hills, difficult to avoid or to graduate, so as to dis- 
pense, in a reasonable degree, with inclined planes 
and stationary engines. 

The line which the undersigned are instructed to 
present to the consideration of the company, has the 
confluence of the Great Kanawha and Ohio rivers, 
for its western termination, proceeding eastward, 
we propose following the valley of the Great Kana- 
wha to the great falls, ninety-four miles,.within 
which distance the fall of the water is but 106 feet; 
from thence, along the margin of the same stream, 
which here assumes the name of New river, sixty 
seven miles, 'o the mouth of Greenbrier river. On 
this part of the line, and particularly on the first 
twenty miles, will be found the only serious difficul- 
ties which are believed to exist, on the entire route: 
the fall of the water is 743.77 feet; the valley is 
contracted. and the cliffs high The late Thomas 
Moore, accompanied by Isaac Briggs, examined the 
bed and shores of this section of the river, in the 


summer of 1818; and although the description giver |- 


of it by these gentlemen, in their report of the fol- 
lowing winter, to the Board of Public Works of Vir 

ginia, is as deeply shaded with difficulties, as the lo 

calities would warrant, they concurred in the opin 

ion, that by levelling the fallen rocks at the foot of 
the cliffs, above high water, a railway might be 
formed from Bowyer’s ferry to the great falls; 
which includes the only part about which doubt!s 
could be entertained of the practicability of this 
species of improvement. (A.) ‘This part of the ri- 
ver was also examined by Judge Marshall and 
others, in the autumn of 1812, who, in December 
following, submitted their report to the Legislature 
of Virginia. (B.) From the mouth of Greenbrier 
river, ascending the valley washed by this stream, 
fifty miles to the mouth of Howard’s creek; the ele- 
vation gained is three hundred and nine feet. From 
the mouth of Howard’s creek to the summit of the 
Alleghany, the distance is about thirteen miles, the 
asceat is eight hundred and thirty-eight feet; but in 
passing up the valley of this creek, to the west base 
of ‘the dividing ridge, the ascent does not exceed 
twenty-four feet per mile; the residue of the eleva- 
tion being surmounted in passing to the top of the 





ridge; where the present turnpike road crosses, at 
an angle departing but 5° from a horizontal line. 
From the top of the ridge, to the mouth of Dunlap’s 
creek, the distance is about the same; the depres- 
sion 1,240 feet. From data here presented, and 
which will be verified by the reports before referred 
to, when examined at Ses it would seem that a 
road might be formed and railways laid, from the 
Ohio river to the great falls of the Great Kanawha 
river, with a regular ascent but little exceeding one 
foot to the mile. From the great fails to Bowyer’s 
ferry, where the greatest ascent is encountered on the 
margin of water-courses, the ascent may be kept 
within seventeen feet to the mile: from thence to 
the mouth of Greenbrier river, with an ascent of six 
feet per mile, up the Greenbrier to the mouth of 
Howard’s creek, with the same ascent; and from 
thence to the west base of the Alleghany, with an 
ascent of twenty-four feet to the mile: (C.) and 
thence to the top of the ridge, by an ascent of 5°, 
shewing a distance from the Ohio to the summit of 
the Alleghany, of two hundred and twenty-four 
miles; the entire ascent 1,908 feet Descending 
from the top of the Alleghany to Covington, oppo- 
site the mouth of Dunlap’s creek, the descent is 
1,240 feet; which, like the opposite side of the ridge, 
is encountered principally in passing down at an an- 
gle of 5° into the valley which leads to Dunlap’s 
creek, and thence to Covington. Whether the im- 
provements in steam carriages may be relied on to 
overcome an ascent as is presented at the ridge, we 
will not venture to predict; but taking Mr. Strick- 
land as authority for the declaration, that where the 
road may be made so nearly horizontal as not to de- 
viate more than twenty-seven feet six inches in a 
mile, locomotive engines may be employed on rail- 
ways to great advantage; and relying on his exam- 
ple of the Hetton road, we feel great confidence in 
the opinion, that a Rail-road may be constructed 
from the Ohio river, to the west base of the Alle- 
ghany, without an angle of elevation as great as that 
of Sunderland, where the engines draw twenty-four 
chaldruu wagons in a train, at the rate of four 
tniles an hour; but if the improvements in locomo- 
tive engines should not be carried to the intimated 
extent, the dividing ridge presents a formation pecu- 
liarly favourable, for either the adoption of the in- 
clined plane and stationary engine, or for opening a 
tunnel. Ascending the valley of Howard’s creek 
from the west, or that of Dunlap’s creek from the 
east, the ascent of twenty-four feet in a mile, con- 
tinues until the base of the ridge dividing these two 
streams is gained, at points perhaps not more than a 
mile apart. 





( Nore A. 

Extract from the report of the late Thomas 
Moore, formerly Civil Engineer of Virginia, made 
to the Board of Public Works, under an order, di- 
recting the survey of Greenbrier and New rivers, 
with a view to the improvement of their navigation, 
and which was executed in the summer of 1818. 

“As we descend the valley of the New river, 
from the mouth of Greenbrier, it becomes gradually 
more contracted, and its mountain boundaries high 
er and more rugged. Several small tracts of bot- 
tom land are found in the first ten or twelve miles, 
but from thence to Bowyer’s ferry, ten acres of 
good land in a body rarely occur:—and about five 
or six small cabins are the only human habitations 
that are to be seen in thirty five miles. From the 
mouth of Man’s creek, one-fourth below Bowyer’s 
ferry to the mouth of Gauley river, eighteen miles, 
not a trace of human industry or art, is any where 
to be seen, except a part of a small field, which ap- 
proaches the river at the mouth of Millcreek. In 
deed, for a large portion of that distance, a spot of 
earth of sufficient dimensions for the ground plan of 
a moderate sized dwelling house, is rarely to be 
seen. The Sewell mountain, rising in the midst of 





a broken mountainous country, presents an exterior 
different from those around it; the rise from its base 
is -very long, and of course less precipitous than 
most others, and instead of a narrow ridge on its 
summit, the form that the surrounding mountains 
generally assume, it spreads out, and exhibits to the 
view, a considerable extent of very high undulating 
land; the spurs projecting from it in various direc- 
tions, bearing different names. For more than forty 
miles, the New river has worked its way through 
this great tract of elevated land. Above Bowyer’s 
ferry the appearance from the river is that of high 
mountains on each side, indented by the water- 
courses which rise in the high grounds beyond the 
view, and descend by rapid cascades to the river. 
In places perpendicular cliffs of great height are 
seen, but the general appearance is a steep slope 
covered with trees, contracting the water to an 
average of about one hundred and twenty yards. 
Below Bowyer’s ferry the scene is considerably 
changed; tremendous cliffs, from five to seven or 
eight hundred feet in height, generally form the 
boundaries of this frightful ravine; these are so con- 
tinuous, that in one part, for four miles in extent, 
the river is entirely unapproachable by man, from 
either side. Confined within these rugged limits to 
a very narrow space, the water sometimes rises to 
the extraordinary height of fifty feet, notwithstand- 
ing the very great fall in its bed.” 

‘The construction of an independent canal along 
this ravine, from Bowyer’s ferry to the falls, ap- 
pears to be quite inexpedient, if not utterly impos- 
sible, but I think it is possible, on the left or west 
side, to level the fallen rocks at the foot of the cliffs, 
just above the high water mark, so as to admit of 
a railway the whole distance; it would, however, be 
very expensive and will probably be Icft for poste- 
rity to execute.” In which report, Isaac Briggs con- 
curred, 

Appendage to the foregoing Note. 

From the great falls of Kanawha, crossing the 
Gauley river, at the distance of two miles, and pass- 
to the narrow falls, the difficulties, so vividly de. 
ing up the margin of the New river for three miles 
scribed in the above quotation, have already been 
overcome. ‘The immense rocks which had fallen 
from the high cliffs, have been blown to pieces and 
removed; and the state turnpike constructed ou the 
edge of the river, above high water mark, affording 
sufficient space, as is thought, between the cliff and 
the river for the location of a Rail-road. 


(B.) 
Extract from a report, made by Judge Marshall and others 
to the Legislature of Virginia, in December, 1812. 

“The New river, or that part of the Great Kana- 
wha, which is above the mouth of Gauley, having 
to search its intricate way and force a passage 
through a long chain of lofiy and rugged moun 
tains, whose feet it washes, exhibits an almost con 
tinued succession of shoals and falls, from which 
the navigstor is sometimes, though rarely relieved, 
by a fine sheet of deep placid water. 

“The difficulties encountered in descending this 
river, were of a character, essentially different from 
those which were experienced in the Greenbrier. 
Uncommon as had been the drought, the supply of 
waiter was abundaat; the boat sometimes, though 
rarely, rubbed upon a shoal, but in every such case 
it was apparent, that a sufficient passage might be 
opened without much labour or expense. The ve- 
locity of the curreat, and the enormous rocks which 
often interrupt it, the number and magnitude of the 
rapids and falls; the steepness, cragginess, and 
abruptness of the banks, constitute the great im- 
pediments which at present exist to navigation, be- 
tween the mouth of Greenbrier and the great falls 
of Kanawha. 

‘The distance from the mouth of Greenbrier to 
Bowyer’s ferry, is forty miles, one quarter and for- 
ty-six poles, and the descent is four hundred and 
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sixty-six fect seven inches; that is eleven feet six 
inches in each mile. 

“In general, there is much sameness in the appear- 
ance of this part of the river. Long rapids, fre- 
quently terminated by a fall of from five to ten teet, 
in a distance of ten, twenty, thirty, and sometimes 
a greater number of poles, an intervening space, 
sometimes more, sometimes less considerable, of 
swift or smooth water; rocks sometimes above the 
surface, sometimes near it, so as to require great 
caution to save a boat from washing on them; a co- 
pious stream, with a current commonly impetuous, 
constitutes its leading characteristics.” 

(C.) 

«If the pass, between the White Sulphur springs, 
and Dunlap’s creek, shoald be found less eligible 
than is supposed, the following suggestions from a 
gentleman whose opinions are entitled to much re- 
spect may attract the attention of the company, to 
a depression of the mountain south of that pass. 

“On examination, it may be found practicable, 
and eligible, to avoid either an inclined plane, or a 
tunnel, to cross the Alleghany mountains. It is be 
lieved, that the elevation of the head of Dunlap’s 
creek, where it is approached by Second creek 
is not greater than between Howard’s creek and 
Ogley’s creek. Should this prove to be the case, it 
may admit of constructing the railway, from the 
mouth of Greenbrier to Covington, with an ascent 
on which the locomotive engine may act. The dis- 
tance by either route will probably not vary mate- 
rially.” (To be continued.) 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From Mrs. Holland’s Complete Economical Cook.) 
PIES. 
TO MAKE A SAVORY LAMB OR VEAL PIF. 

Make a good puff paste crust, cut your meat in 
pieces, season it to your palate with pepper, salt, 
mace, cloves, and nutmeg, finely beat, lay it into 
your crust with a few lamb-stones and sweet breads, 
seasoned as your meat; also oysters and force meat 
balls, hard yolks of eggs, and the tops of asparagus 
two inches long, first boiled green; put butter all 
over the pie, put on the lid, and set it ona quick 
oven an hour and a half, and have ready the liquor, 
made thus: take a pint of gravy. the oyster liquor, 
a gill of red wine, and a little grated nutmeg; mix 
all together with the yolks of two or three eggs 
beat, and keep it stirring one way al} the time. 
When it boils, pour it in your pie; put on the lid 
again Send it hot to table. You must make li 
quor according to your pie. 

A MUTTON PIE. 

Take a loin of mutton, pare off the skin and fat 
off the inside, cut it in steaks, season it well with 
pepper and salt to your palate. Lay it in your crust, 
fill it, pour in as much water as will almost fill the 
dish; put on the crust and bake it well. 

A BEEF-STEAK PIE. 


Take fine rump-steaks, beat them with a rolling- 
pin, then season with pepper and salt, according to 
your palate. Make a crust, lay in your steaks, fill 
your dish, and pour in water so as to half fill the 
dish. Put on the crust and bake it well. 


A HAM PIE. 


Take some cold boiled ham, and slice it about 
half an inch thick, make a good crust, and thick, 
over the dish, and lay a layer of ham, shake a lit 
tle pepper over it, then take adarge young fowl, 
picked, gutted, washed, and singed; puta little pep- 
per and salt in the belly, rub a very little salt on 
the outside; lay the fow! on the ham; boil some 
eggs hard, put in the yolks, and cover with ham, 
then shake some pepper on, and put on the crust. 





Bake it well; have ready, when it comes out of the 
oven, some rich beef-gravy, enough to fill the pie: 
lay on the crust, and send it to table hot. A fresh 
ham will not be so tender; so that | boil my ham 
one day, and bring it to table, and the next day 
make a pie of it. It does better than an unboiled 
ham. If you put two large fowls in, they will make 
a fine pie; but that is according to your company. 
The larger the pie, the finer the meat eats. The 
crust must be the same you make for a venison- 
pasty. You should pour a little strong gravy in 
the pie when you make it, just to bake the meat, 
and fill it up when it comes out of the oven. Boil 
some truffles and morels and put into the pie, which 
is a great addition, and some fresh mushrooms, or 
dried ones. 




















ist Day—The purse was won by Mr. Elliott's 
mare Betsey Ransom, who won both heats with 
ease. She was decidedly the favourite at the com 
mencement and by her performance, proved that 
the good opinion which had been formed of her 
powers were well grounded. On starting, Floriveli 
took the lead, but was passed within the first quar 
ter by Mr. Elliott's mare and General Jackson, who 
continued locked for about a hundred yards, when 
Betsey Ransom shot ahead and maintained the post 
throughout the first mile under a heavy pull; in 
coming in at the starting chair, Mulatto Mary made 
a dash at her, contending for the lead for about 300 
yards, when she fell ten or twelve lengths bebind, 
which distance she kept till the end of the heat — 
General Jackson who had evidently run himself out 
of wind and heels, was reined in alter the second 
round. Florivell after clearing the distance chair 
on the fourth round was hauled up; Betsey Ransom 
came in 10 or 12 lengths ahead 

The second heat was won by Betsey Ransom 
with ease, she took the lead at starting, which with 
the exception of the first quarter of the first mile, 
when Mulatto Mary made a generous effort and 
partially succeeded in locking ber, she kept gaining 
on ber adversaries every leap, notwithstanding she 
was rode hard in hand. Florivell was reined in 
the first quarter of the fourth round, being more 
than a distance behind. Mulatto Mary though she 
struggled hard, could not save her distance. Betsey 
Ransom won the heat hard in hand, having run all 
her competitors off the field. 

2d Day.—The race was one of intense interest, 
and fully repaid those who visited Canton. Eliza 
White was decidedly the favorite, bets being more 
than fifty per cent in her favour, ‘The first heat 
was run in slow time, there appearing to be a mani 
f- st desire on the part of each rider to feel the speed 
of bis neighbour. At starting Ratler took the lead, 
but was passed by Gregory, within the first quarter 
of the first mile, who was closely pressed by the 
Maid of the Forest and Yankee Doodle; Eliza 
White and Gregory maintaining each a length in 
the rear, all apparently under a heavy pull. Gre- 
gory made an effort at the commencement of the 
third round to pass the Maid of the Forest, and 
succeeded in locking her, the contest between these 
two was indeed sharp for the first third of this round, 
when Eliza White, with apparent. ease, shot ahead 
and won the heat afew lengths. Maid of the Fo 
rest came in second, Yankee Doodle third, Ratler 
fourth, and Gregory last. 





At starting for the second leat, Eiiza White was 
still the favourite, and so sanguine were all of her 
success that bets could not be obtained at an 
odds; the Maid of the Forest took the lead, but 
was very soon locked by Yankee Doodle, between 
whom a very animated struggle ensued; they were 
followed in tolerably close suecession by Ratler, 
Gregory, and Eliza White. -In coming in the tirst 
mile Yankee Doodle was a half length ahead of the 
Maid of the Forest, and as they passed ‘the starting 
chair the second round the Maid of the Forest 
made a noble push, and obtained the lead; but Yan- 
kee Doodie’s exertions seemed to increase with the 
exigency of the occasion, and kept his fair adver- 
sary busy; nor did Eliza White remain indifferent 
to the stri‘e; but on reaching the north eas'«ra turn 
of the course on the second round, made a dash to 
gain the lead, in which she would have succeeded 
but that she unfortunately took lame, and was haul- 
ed up. The contest between the Maid of the Fo- 
rest and Yankee Doodle continued highly animated 
to the end of the heat, which was won by the form- 
er by about a length. Ratler bolted, and Gregory 
was distanced. ‘The time of running this heat was 
about six minutes. ‘The rider of the Maid of the 
Forest, dismounted before he received orders from 
the Judges, and the heat was of course awarded to 
Yankee Doodle. Mr. Elliott, his owner, with a 
magnanimity characteristic of a high-minded and 
genuine sportsman, waived his right, and gave to 
the Maid of the Forest the honour she had so gal- 
lsntly won, but which had been forfeited by the ig- 
norance of her rid r 

On coming up to the starting chair for the third 
heat, Mr. Elliott’s horse, Yankee Doodle, was evi- 
dently the favorite, and evinced the least fatigue 
from the previous rencontre, The Maid of the Fo- 
rest got the start and dashed off under the whip, 
but was soon locked by Yankee Doodle, who passed 
her within the first quarter, the mare still under the 
whip. ‘The contest continued close throughout, 
each alternately taking the lead, and sometimes 
locking for an eighth of a mile upon a stretch, until 
making the northern turn in the last round, when 
Yank: e Doodle shot ahead a length or so, and con- 
tinued to gain until they each got within the dis- 
tance chair, when the Muid of the Forest reined 
in, being then about four lengths behind The heat 
was won by Yankee Doodle, who came in in fine 
style, evincing good bottoin, heels and order. 

In starting for the fourth heat, Yankee Doodle 
continued to be the favorite, he took the lead but 
was immediately locked by the Maid of the Forest, 
who was rode under whip from the word go—such 
a heat was probi.bly never witnessed before; neither 
horse being able, for the better part of the three 
miles, to clear the flanks of the other—this heat, and 
consequently the purse, was won by the Maid of the 
Forest, by about four inches, both under the whip. 
The spectators were delighted, and it was ac- 
knowledged by many old sportsmen, that they had 
never beheld such a scene before. The time of the 
third and fourth heats we could not obtain. 

[ Chronicle. 


BROAD ROCK RACES. 

2d Day.—'i'wo mile heats—Proprietor’s purse 
$300. 

Mr. Johnson’s Trumpeter. 

Mr. Bo'ts’ Phillis. 

Mr Garrison’s Sally Hope. 

During the morning ‘Trumpeter (a Northern 
Horse) was the favorite against the field. He isa 
beautiful bay, and his make and movements are full 
of promise. The knowing ones however, were bit 
(no unusual thing) Sally Hope won the beat and 
without much difficulty. Philiis who did not run 
for the heat, saved her distance. Time $ minutes 
52 seconds. 

The second heat was awarded to Sally Hope br 
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in anticipation. She won it accord- 
ingly with ease. The time in which this heat was 
ran, is believed to be as good as any on record in 
Virginia. ‘Time, 3m. 47 s. 

$d Day.—Jockey Club Purse 
heats. 

Dr. Wyche’s Ariel. 

Mr. Johnson’s Sally Walker. 

Mr. Botts’ La Fayette. 

Mr. Adams’ Pacolet, (the Tennessee Horse, half 
brother of Mon. Tonson.) 

This race excited prodigious expectation and 
drew large crowds of spectators. Arie! had attain- 
eda celebrity hardly ever equalled in this country, 
La Fayette’s speed was at one time, unrivalled— 
Sally Walker’s close contest with Mon. Tonson in 
Mecklenburg, twelve months ago, was supposed to 
have laid the foundation of that injury which final- 
ly drove him from the turf, and had placed her re 
putation on high ground—and ungainly as Pacolet 
appeared, his pedigree and the distance from which 
he travelled, induced expectation in his favour on 
the part of some. The bets were largely in favour 
of Ariel at first, but as she was evidently in too 
high order, Sally Walker superseded her with ma 
ny. But little was expected from La Fayette, as in 
addition to his capriciousness, his legs were in bad 
order. 

1st Heat.—The Tennessean ran off ahead for 
some distance, and for the first mile the contest 
seemed close. After this Ariel and Sally Walker 
asserted their superiority, and left their ai.tagonists 
far in the rear. Pacolet was double distanced, and 
La.Fayette did but save his. After the second 
mile, Sally Walker led Ariel some three or four 
lengths to the goal. ‘Time 5 m. 44s. 

2d Heat.—La Fayette was drawn, and there was 
a general conviction that Sally Walker would take 
the heat. This was realized. From start to poll 
she kept the track, and Ariel was foiled in every at 
tempt to passher. Time 5m. 44s. 

Sally Walker by beating Ariel, has added Ariel's 
laurels to her own, and may now be considered as 
the first race horse in the United Stgtes. She is a 
beautiful chestnut sorrel, and if surpassed by Ariel, 
is surpassed by her alone,in elegance of figure and 
the spring and elasticity of gait. Ariel, even to un 
critical eyes, was out of order, and her admirers 
confidently expect her to recover her laurels on the 
approaching contest at Petersburg and Tree Hill— 
In this (though but indifferent judges of such mat- 
ters) we predict their disappointment. 

[Richmond Whig. 


ublic opmion, 


$600—three mile 


NEW MARKET RACES 


Commenced on Tuesday last, (2d inst) when 
there was an interesting contest between three fine 
colts for the sweepstuke, two mile heats, $200 en- 
trance. The first heat was taken by Colonel Wm, 
Wynn's colt—tbe second by Mr. Wm. RJobnson’s; 
and the third and fourth by Mr. Bott’s colt. The 
course very heavy from a previous fall of rain. 

On Wednesday, the Proprietor’s Purse, $300; 3 
mile heats was won by Mr. Jobnson’s ‘Trumpeter, 
beating Mr. Bott's La Fayette, Mr Garrison’s Pac 
tolus, and Mr. Wynn’s ——. ‘There were three 
heats, La Fayette taking the first. 

On Thursday, the Jockey Club Purse of $700, four 
mile heats, was obtained by Mr. Wm. R. Johnson’s 
Sally Walker, beating Mr. J. J. Harrison’s Frantic, 
and Mr. A. A. Wyche’s Ariel. [Petersburg Intel. 





LONG ISLAND RACES. 


Yesterday the 11th Oct. the fall races commenced 
over the Union Course. Five horses started for the 
purse, $500, four mile heats, viz: Mr. Stevens’ 
Jeanette, Mr. Laird's Count Piper, Major Jones’ 
Lady Flirt, Mr. Badger’s English horse Valentine, 
and Mr. Elliott’s Betsey Ransom, a Southern colt, 





3 years old. ‘The two favourites were Jeanette and 
Count Piper; there were bets on the superiority of 
these two horses for the two first miles, in the first 
heat, and it was expected they would make a despe- 
rate effort from the score, nor was that expectation 
disappointed. At the appointed hour the whole five 
set off for the prize, a fair and even start, Jeanette 
taking the lead and keeping it to the end of the two 
first miles, closely hugged by Count Piper, which 
terminated the bets as between them on that part of 
the heat. The other three horses which had kept 
snugly in their wake, hard in hand, showed pretty 
clearly that they meant before the four miles were 
completed to make a struggle for the heat, and on 
the third mile round they were let out, every one for 
himself, and Lady Flirt took the heat—7m. 54 s — 
At the end of this heat it was discovered that Jea- 
nette had lamed herself, and she was withdrawn 
from any further participation in the contest for the 
purse. Lady Flirt now became the favorite, but on 
setting off for the second heat Betsey Ransom, who 
had come in last on the first heat, soon convinced 
the spectators that the last meant to be first in the 
remainder of the contest, and she shot off ahead of 
her opponents in fine style, leaving them further and 
further behind until the gap became so great that it 
appeared a difficult task to close it up sufficiently to 
save their distance on coming in the third mile 
round; but this we believe they effected, and strange 
as it may appear,as soon as they got within the 
distance pole, all three of the riders of the horses 
opposed to Betsey Ransom, held up until they came 
to a stand still, believing they had been round the 
course four times, when they had performed only 
three miles of the four. Betsey Ransom kept on her 
course, and before they discovered their blunder, 
she was a third of the way at least, round the course 
on the last mile of the heat. The shouts from the 
judges’ box, and from the spectators of ‘go on—go 
on,” awakened the riders, and they all took a fresh 
start and pushed on with spirit, but could not re- 
cover the lost ground sufficiently to save their dis 
tance, and the spectators were disappointed in see 
ing the purse borne off by Lady Ransom, without 
another heat. ‘The'time of performing this heat 
we could not learn; but considering that Lady Ran- 
som is only a three year old filly; and run two four 
mile heats in such gallant style, we safely say that 
she has given promise that in more riper years, she 
will prove a match for any of our first rate horses. 

At twelve o'clock, previous to the commencement 
of the races, the celebrated horses Eclipse and 
Henry, were sold at auction, on the ground, in front 
of the judges’ box, by Mr. James Seton. They 
were both purchased by Mr. Ludlow, of Claverack, 
in this state. ‘The former at $8050; the latter $4100 
—we are pleased to learn that they are not to leave 
the state. 

2d Day.—The purse of $300—three mile heats, 
we understand was finely contested. ‘The first heat 
was won by Mr. Elliott's horse Richard I11—the fol 
lowing two heats, by Mr. Cole’s Sportsman, who of 
course took the purse. (WV. Y. Ev. Post. 


Trottiné Matcn unper tue Savpe. 


A trotting match took place Oct. 3, on the Long 
Island course, between the celebrated horse Ratler, 
owned by Mr. William Jackson, and Screw Driver, 
the property of Mr. Brown, for one thousand 
dollars aside, two miles and repeat. At starting 
Serew Driver had the pole. The horses went off 
even head and head for some distance, when Ratler 
made a break, and in pulling up to regain his trot, 
lost between fifty and sixty yards. By the good 
management of his rider, he gained gradually on bis 
opponent, and finally won the heat by about a foot. 

‘he second heat the horses went off again head 
and head; Ratler made another break, which left 
him considerably in the rear, but having more foot 
than his oppovent, soon regained his lost ground, 








passed him, and won the race in fine style. Ratler 
was rode by Mr. M. Clintock; Screw Driver by 
Mr. White Howard. 

This match was certainly the greatest treat that 
amateurs have probably witnessed on this or any 
other course, in the annals of trotting ‘Time of 
trotting the first heat 5 m. 24 sec.; second heat, 5 m. 
26 sec. {V: York paper. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE MISTAKE. 


A turkey and a chicken were placed on the table 
on board of one of our United States’ ships; a num- 
ber of gentlemen seated themselves to partake of 
them. Mr Willey was carver; and when about to 
help his companions to some of the above named 
delicacies, made the’ following sad mistake in ad- 
dressing Mr Clarke: ‘*Will you be helped to turkey 
or clarke, Mr. Chicken?” ‘This reminds us of a si- 
milar mistake which occurred in a steamboat on the 
North river. A gentleman who was carving a goose 
wished to help his friend, Mr. Bird, to a slice of the 
best, and thus addressed him: ‘*Mr. Goose, shall I 
help you to some of the bird?” ‘The misfortune 
was, that Mr. Bird was a tailor, aod thought him- 
self insulted. 


Corron FHREAD PREFERABLE TO FLax For SHOES. 


We would strongly recommend to those among 
our readers who may be shoemakers, the use of 
cotton thread instead of flax, in the manufacture of 
shoes. It is said that shoes sewed with cotton thread 
are worth ten or twelve per cent. more than those 
sewed with flax,so much longer do they last. 








— oe 
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THD FARMS, 
Battimorge, Fraipay, Ocroper 19, 1827. 
¢#This is the last number of the American Far- 
mer that will appear prior to the Cattle Show which 
commences on Tuesday next. ‘The Trustees are 
particularly requested to be on the cattle show 
ground before 12 o’clock, on Saturday, the 20th inst. 
to make such final arrangements as may there ap- 
pear to be necessary. 

We entreat the practical farmers of the State to 
recollect that this is their exhibition—their annual 
festival, one in which party politics--blind devotion 
to this man, and implacable antipathy to that, are 
never allowed tointrude. Itisa thir for the display 
of all that is most skilful, most economical, and most 
exemplary in practical agriculture and domestic 
economy—on the success and practice whereof the 
prosperity of every class of society sensibly depends. 
When capital is wastefully expended, and labour 
improvidently applied to farming—when, by igno- 
rant management and a gross indifference to the 
most certain processes for improving our lands, our 
domestic animals, and our household fabrics, the 
farmers get impoverished and depressed, every 
other trade and ca!ling will languish and decline. 

If some would assert that the business of farming 
is too simple to admit of progressive melioration, 
let them reflect how much every other art has been 
improved within half a century; knowledge has becn 
advancing in sore thing, and there is no rea- 
son why valuable discoveries should not be made in 
the art and the objects of cultivation; as well as in 
the structure of ships and the materials of com- 
merce. How then are these improvements to be 
elicited? We know of no means more direct and 
certain, than that of holding up honorary distine- 
tions to stimulate the ingenuity and ambition, (a 
most laudable ambition,) of those whose happy lot it 
is to live by the plough. But how are these exbibi- 
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tions for the annual display of all that is most excel- 
lent in agriculture, and family manufactures, to be 
kept up, if practical farmers should manifest an 
insensibility to their importance, by failing to con- 
tribute their mite towards the purchase of pre- 


miums, which may be handed down in the families of 


those who win them with just pride and exultation? 

In common with others who have felt a convic- 
tion of the benefit which has resulted from the 
Maryland Cattle Shows, we are confident that their 
continuance depends on the result ef the next ex 
hibition. If it be successful, as we have every rea- 
son to hope it will, they will improve every year, 
ufitil all will perceive their great value and impor 
tance both to the country and the town. 





¢#All persons having any thing to send to the 
Cattle Show and Exhibition of Domestic Manufac- 
tures, are requested to leave notice thereof with 
J. 8. Skinner, Corresponding Secretary, at the office 
of the American Farmer, under Barnum’s hotel, 
before Tuesday next. 





American Eciirse—soup For $8050!!! 

This noble animal was sold at publick auction, on 
ihe race-course at New York, on the 11th inst. to 
Mr. Ludlow, of Claverack, in that state, for $8050. 
His celebrated competitor Henry, was sold at the 
same time and place to the same person, for $4100; 
and it is stated that both are to remain in the state 
of New York. 

By and bye, and for years to come, we, in Mary- 
land, will no doubt be paying annually very large 
sums of money for fine horses from New York, of 
the Eclipse breed and the Henry breed, as we have 
been doing for many years, for horses of the Mes- 
senger breed, from New Jersey. The cause of 
this annual tax, as we have repeatedly stated, is 
the want of enterprise, on the part of the farmers 
in each county, to associate and throw in, each 
$30, for the purchase of a bred horse of the best 
bone, figure and action. Such a horse would re- 
pay each subscriber the first year, and all he would 
make after would be clear gains. He would re- 
main for a long succession of years in the same 
neighbourhood, on the same stand, and this would 
insure to the owners match horses for their own use, 
or for sale in the cities. Stallions, such as would 
answer, might be had in the Southern states for 
from $1500 to $2500 each, and there are not want- 
ing individuals in each county in Maryland, well 
enough convinced of the utility and the profit of 
such an investment, but they have not the means to 
advance for the purchase. But that which few in- 
dividuals can do singly, forty or fifty united, could 
easily accomplish. 

Some object, that if they rear thorough-bred 
horses, they cannot train them; and that without 
training they do not attain extraordinary value. To 
this objection we answer—That it is not thorough- 
bred horses that are most wanting for most common 
and general use. We want the half and three- 
fourth bred, by large, spirited mares, to give us 
fine horses for the road, for the gig, for private car- 
riages, and for the numerous stages that are trans- 

rting mails and passengers in all directions, Such 

rses, when matched, would generally bring four 
hundred dollars the pair, and upwards; and fre- 
uently as much for the saddle. We recollect, at 
this moment, four gentlemen who have recently in- 
quired for fine saddle horses, either of whom would 
not stand for $200 for a first rate nag. 

A few stallions of high pedigree and qualities 
have occasionally been sent into the state; but be- 
fore the people have got in the way of experiencing 
the benefit of breeding from such horses, they have 
been removed to some place where they could get 
better encouragement. 

Now is the proper time to make arrangements 
for next spring. ‘The county courts are meeting, 


and we propose that some two or three gentlemen, 
in each county, sensible of the practicability and 
importance of the object, get up and hand about a 
subscription paper somewhat in this shape: 

We, the subscribers, agree to take the number 
of shares opposite our names, to be paid by the 





first day of December—each share to consist of $30. 
| On fifty shares being subscribed, the stockholders 
|to meet and appoint a committee of three, to pur- 
| chase with the proceeds thus raised, a thorough- 
| bred stallion, to be kept under the management of 
| said committee, whose duty it shall be to render an 
account of his expenses, and the avails of his ser- 
| Vices, 





As this is the season of racing and of cattle 
shows, and people’s heads will be running on horses 
and oxen, we shall give, in our next number, an au- 
thentic history of the celebrated horse American 
Eclipse, sold on the 11th inst. for $8050—which may 
— acceptable to the readers of the American 
‘armer. 





@mA Farmer Wantev.—Having purchased a 
stand and large farm at this place, [Limestone, S. C.] 
and built a residence for the family, during the sum- 
mer near it, I shall feel myself greatly obliged if you 
could recommend me an industrious, honest, clever 
man, that understands every branch of farming, and 
that has a decent, active woman for a wife, that 
could superintend the house, Itis a great stand for 
cattle, mules and hogs from Kentucky, as well as 
for travellers from the south during the summer. 

J. S. Sxinner, Esa. DAN’L BLAKE. 





COTTON GINS. 

The season having now arrived when inquiry is mak- 
ing for the Cotton Gin, and having, at the solicitation 
of several of our customers in Virginia, and the lower 
parts of Maryland, made arrangements to manufacture 
the article on the latest and most approved model. 
From some which we sold last year, we have receiv- 
ed the most satisfactory and encouraging accounts. 
One of which, we herewith publish for the information 
of purchasers, the respectability of its signature is well: 
known in the above states. And we have now on hand, 
ready to deliver, two of forty steel saws each, which 
will be sold on moderate terms. Other sizes will be 
made to order at the shortest notice. 

In store, —Ploughs, Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Cut- 
ting Boxes, Field and Garden Seeds, &c., as usual, on 
moderate terms for cash, or acceptances in town only. 
Balt. 10mo. 12, 1827. SINCLAIR & MOORE. 
Mr. Sixcram. Cambridge, July 9, 1827. 

Sir,—Agreeably to _ request, I have the gratifica. 
tion to state to you, after a full and satisfactory experi- 
ment, that the Cotton Gin which you made for me last 
year performs in the most admirable style. 

The hand power which | at first applied by means of 
the large wheel and two cranks, that you made by my 
direction, was not competent to do full work. I was 
fortunate in obtaining a millwright of universal skill, 
(as I believe,) McNett from Delaware, who, (after my 
previous failure in a similar and expensive attempt by 
an awkward workman,) erected for me a horse power, 
by which I can, with two horses, (my Gin having thir- 
ty-two saws,) accomplish two thousand pounds of seed 
cotton per day; and at the same time, having added a 
pair of mill-stones, turn out one hundred and thirty 
bushels of corn-chop for my horses and cattle, or grind 
twenty-five bushels of as fine meal as I have ever seen. 

To these fixtures I intend to add a Straw Cutter and 
a Threshing Machine, and I am quite sure the profits 
will shortly balance the cost, and the whole will then be- 
come a perpetual source of economy and convenience. 

Yours respectfully; JOSEPH E. MUSE. 


FOR SALE, 

Will be exhibited, and offered for sale at the auction 
of the Maryland Cattle Show, (to be held near Balti- 
more,) a first rate, full-blooded Marg, admirably cal- 
culated for the saddle, light draught, or as a family 








creature, being perfectly gentle and easily controlled. 





TO SPORTSMEN. 


For sale, a splendid double barrelled Gux, made by 
Richards, London—calibre 5-8 inch; and length of bar- 
rels 2 feet 7 inches. An opportunity is now offered to 
sportsmen to procure a gun at but little more than half 
prime cost, of a quality very rarely to be met with. 
Inquire at the office of the American Farmer, where 
the gun may be seen after the 27th inst. and for a few 
days only. : 

The following may serve as a partial description of 
this elegant gun: finish stub and twisted barrels; patent 
breech and platina touch-hole, and raised rib for the 

urpose of elevating the shot; by this means the charge 
is point blank at about 30 or 35 yards. The locks are 
skeleton, and as fine as can be made; spring triggers ; 
steel mounting, with scroll guard and gold thumb piece, 
with mahogany case and appurtenances complete. It 
is expected there is but one gun in Baltimore of similar 
quality, and for which Wm. E. George gave 60 pounds 
sterling. 


—_—K—_—_—_—_—_——_—— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT.. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 


Tosacco continues depressed, but Maryland common 
goes off nearly asthe last week or two past. We have 
sold some from the lower counties in this state, com- 
mon, second, &c. at $3.50 to 3.75, and some little Ohio 
and other tobaccoes are selling nearly as the last week; 
but sales are comparatively small. Standard rates: 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 a 6.00—common crop, 
3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 a 6.00 
—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow do. 5.50 a 1.00—Fine yellow, 15.00 a 20.00— 
Virginia good and fine, 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 
3.00 a 3.50—Kontucky, fine, 3.50 a 6.00--do. for wrap- 
ping, 6.00 a 7.00. : 

F.ourn—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6 00—superfine 
Howard-street, 5.00 a 5.124—city mills, 4.50 a 4.75— 
Susquehanna, 4.25 a 4.50—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.75— 
Grain, white wheat, best .90 a 1.00—red do. .80 a .65— 
common do, .60 a .75--Corn, .44 a .45—Kye, «40 a .50 
—OartTs, .20 a 25—Beans, .80 a 1.00—Peas, .40 a .50— 
Cover seed, 4.50 a 5.00—Timorny 3.00—Bar.ey, .50 
a .60—FLaxseep, .75 a .80—Corron, Virginia, .84 a 
-10—North Carolina, .84 a .94—Tennessee, .10 a .1i— 
Louisiana, .11 @ .13—Missouri, .9 @ .10—Woot, wash- 
ed, .18 a .22—unwashe', .16—crossed blood, .22 a 24— 
half do. .24 a .26—three-quarter do. .28 a .30—full do. 
-30 a .35—Fisn, Herrings, 2.50 a 3.00—Shad, 6.00 a 7.00 
—Mackerel, 4.50 a 5.75—Bacon, Balt. hams, .9 a .10— 
country .64 a .7—middlings, .7—WuuskeEy, .26 a .28— 
Hemp, Russia, clean and new, long ton, $218 a 220-- 
Country, dew-rotted, per ton, 100—water-rotted, $160 
—Feathers, .28 a .29—Beef, on the hoof, 4.00 a 4.50— 
hogs, do. 3.50 a 4.00—Veal, 2.50 a 3.00—Mutton, 1.504 
2.00—Butter, .20 4 .25—ordinary, .15 4.20. 











Tesacco.—Inspections in the three State Warehouses 
for the week ending yesterday morning: 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


Corton RECOMMENDED AS THE MATERI£U FOR Cot 
tron Baceine, Corpvace, &c.—No. V. 
Cotton Spinster. 

Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Oct. 16, 1827. 

Some years ago an ingenious mechanic of 'Ten- 
nessee invented a machine, which is used by many 
wealthy planters, both in that state and in Alaba- 
ma, and which deserves the notice of owners of 
estates in the south. It is called the Spinster—with 
this machine one girl of fourteen years of age 
can gin, card and spin as much cotton as will make 
from eight to ten yards of yard-wide cloth every 
day; which is suffieient to clothe a large family. 
This machine costs at Nashville $130 It does not 
occupy more space than a small card table, and can 
be transported from place to place in a dearborn. 
As this machine requires no additional buildings on 
a farm,and can be employed in wet days and in 
cold weather, on a cotton plantation, and as the mo- 
del can be obtained at the Patent office, would it 
not be desirable to have a factory established at Bal- 
timore and Richmond for their const@uction. There 
ean be no doubt of their value in their present form, 
and @ premium should be offered for farther im- 
provement in its form. It should be made at a low 
price, and might probably be made to spin twenty 
or more threads instead of six. Gen. Jackson has 
used this valuable little machine for several years, 
and with one little girl clothes his large family most 
comfortably. They are sold at Nashville as fast 
as they can be constructed. They would be very 
valuable on the cotton plantations of Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, and the Carolinas. 

J. S. Sxinner, Esa. 











A TENNESSEAN. * 





Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Oct. 16, 1927. 


As you requested, I send you my crude thonghts, 
much as they present themselves to me, and haope 
you will take the raw material and fitét for your va- 
luable paper. ; 

I am delighted more and more with the prsject, 
which gains ground here. Iam trying to dmw the 
great mind of my friend Cooper to our side of this 
tariff question, by showing him the best way to 
meet the Yankees. I am in daily expectation to 
hear his opinion. _ [ hope soon to teil yeu that much 
capital has gone from this place to employ slaves in 
Kentucky, near Cincinnati; I wish I could say to 
Baltimore and Richmond. 

Most respectfully yours, 
J.S. Sxinner, a 


s 


SAM’L BROWN. 


On Manufacturing coarse Cotton geods in the South- 
ern States. 

A very sensible and interesting essay appeared, in 
the Richmond Enquirer, a few days ago, on the 
importance of employing slaves wih machinery, in 
the fabrication of coarse cotton goods. Every friend 
to his country must rejoice to see that valuable pa- 
per occupied by a subject of such vital importance 
to the whole southern and south-western states. 
When this project is liberally and minutely examin- 
ed, and its incalculable importame duly estimated, 
its ultimate success cannot remain any longer equi 
vocal. 

The manufacture of two millions of cotton bagg- 
ing of hemp in Kentucky by slaves, and that bagg- 
ing superior to the Scotch, might, one would think, 
satisfy the most incredulous of the fact, that the 
project was not visionary or impracticable. But ce. 
a doubt on the subject remais, when it is known 
that the cotton gin, invented by Whitney, the great- 
est labour-saving machine enployed in the manv- 
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facture of that valuable staple, is found on every 
plantation where fifty bales of cotton are produced, 
and is managed wholly by slaves, and those by no 
means remarkable for intelligence or uncommon 
sagacity. It is even well known that the very first 
gin ever made on the Mississippi was constructed 
by a slave of the late Col. Clarke, near Fort Adams, 
from a very imperfect description and drawing fur- 
nished by a traveller who had seen one in Georgia. 
These gins perform the labour of one thousand men, 
and are much more difficult to keep in perfect order 
than mules, throssles, cards or power looms. Many 
extensive iron factories are carried on by slaves in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
in most of these states they do much of the labour 
in hat factories, tanneries, brick-yards; and still far- 
ther to the south, take charge of rice mills, and at- 
tend to the still more difficult processes of the su- 
gar factories. Possessed of such experience of their 
capacity, can we doubt of their fitness to work in 
cotton factories, where an ignorant child, in a month 


Lor two, is fitted to earn from a dollar and a quarter 


to three dollars per week? With a small machine, 
invented in Tennessee, and employed by most of 
the wealthy planters, a child of from 12 to 14 years 
of age can gin, card and rye thread sufficient to 
make eight or ten yards of cloth per day. This 
machine costs about half the price of the girl; with 
a machine which would not cost double that sum, 
she might spin fifty, or one hundred yards per day. 
With the miserable machines now furnished by 
their improvident owners in Maryland and Virginia, 
they cannot spin one yard, and therefore go half 
naked through the year. Would it not be infinitely 
more wise to give the price of one slave for a pro 

r machine which will do the labour of fifty in the 
ode of the other; and thus, instead of two slaves, 
enjoy the benefit of the labour of fifty? Let the 
people of the south retain as many women and chil- 
dren as will animate these machines—and water and 
steam, and iron and wood, and brass, will accom 
plish what millions of slaves and freemen could not 
effect. Itis thus that England is said to possess 
the labour of more than two hundred millions of 
mep. It is thus that steam and water, and iron and 
brass, will become the slave of the slave states, and 
clothe and feed them bountifully, and enable their 
owners to improve their condition to the utmost de- 
sirable extent. 

It is manifest that the strong and able bodied 
slaves in the south and west are sufficiently nume- 
rous to produce as much tobacco, cotton and bread 
stuffs as can meet the market ata fair price. Let 
the women and children be furnished with good 
machinery, and they will more than quadruple the 
value of the labour of those states. Steam and 
water power, and machines which would not cost 
half the price of new plantations in the south and 
west, would in five years change the whole condition 
of those impoverished regions. With a little enter- 
prise and capital, the water power at Baltimore and 
Richmond (without taking into account the falls of 
the Great Kanawha and the interior) would be found 
of more value than all the tobacco lands in Maryland 
and Virginia. Such is the disproportion between 
agricultural profit and that resulting from the ope- 
rations of machinery! A tailor, with his needle and 
thimble, can produce more provisions in some parts 
of the country, than a Maryland or Virginia farmer 
with a plantation stocked with animals and slaves. 
The price of making a coat in Nashville, Hunts- 
ville, and many other southern towns, is twelve dol- 
lars—which will procure six bundred pounds of 
pork, or fifty bushels of corn, sufficient to support 
the tradesman one year, for two or three days’ work, 
Instead of wheat, cotton and tobacco, let the women 
and children of Maryland and Virginia be furnished 
with good spinning machines and power looms. 
There hands can be hired at $10 per annum_ I! own 
slaves, and am A SLAVE TO THEM. 





Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Oct. 1827. 

The essays which have lately appeared in your 
very useful paper relative to the employment of 
slaves in cotton manufactories, have occasioned 
much conversation, both among the inhabitants of 
this city and the gentlemen of the south who are 
now on their retura from their northern excursion. 
One of the latter, who is perfectly persuaded of the 
importance of employing African operatives, has 
obtained an estinvate of the machinery which can 
be obtained at Patterson for a small manufactory of 
cotton bagging, and of the proportion of hands ne- 
cessary to carry it on. 
One carding machine of 36 inches, 

with the cards, ‘ - $530—2 hands 

One drawing frame, $ heads, 250—2 do. 
One stretcher, 60 spind'es at $7 per 


spindle, . ° . 420—2 boys 


Four power. looms, 50 inches broad, 560—2 girls 
One bobbin-winder, 10 spindles, 40—1 girl 
$1800 


With these machines, one overseer and nine hands 
will card, spin and weave 450 |bs. of cotton and 
make 450 yards of bagging per week, or 23,400 Ibs. 
of twist, or yards of cloth per annum. ‘Three ex- 
tensive practical manufacturers have made this esti- 
mate, and agree that it is correct. 

Here are ten hands carding, spinning and weav- 
ing 450 yards of coarse cloth per week by the aid 
of improved machinery. With common cotton 
cards, wheels and loom, would any overseer expect 
from the same ten hands one eer yards of 
cloth in the week? Whilst the ten men, women, 
and children are fabricating 5000 yards of cloth per 
annum in the ordinary way, ten other hands are ca- 
pable, by proper machines, to make 23,400 yards, 
Ought not Baltimore, Richmond, and every other 
considerable town in the slave states, to incorporate 
and furnish capital to companies of machinists, who 
would make cheap and simple machines for the 
slaves who are not employed in the labours of the 
field? In this way, the mechanical skill and expe 
rience of the north would be called to the south, 
and the energies of supernumerary slaves multipli- 
ed almost beyond all calculation. By the establish- 
ment of machine factories, every neighbourhood 
could be supplied with machines proportionable to 
the demand; the supply of provisions and the num- 
ber of hands not wanted in agricultural pursuits. 

Not one pound of yarn, sufficiently course for the 
use of slaves in winter, or for bagging, is spun in 
all the northern factories; and manufacturers do not 
like to work up cotton into heavy goods. These 
will be a peculiar object of attention in southern 
factories, where the staple is abundant, and will 
employ thousands of the idle women and children 
who are to be found on every plantation in Mary- 
land and Virginia, and the adjacent states. 

J. S. Sxinver, Esa. PATTERSON. 





Or tue Stupy or tHe Animav Kincpom with re 
FERENCE TO AGRICULTURE, 
(Continued from p. 242.) 
Of the Distribution of Animals. 

The geographical distribution of each species of 
animal, Dr. Fleming observes, may be represented 
by a circle, towards the centre of which, existence 
may be comfortably maintained; but as we approach 
the circumference, restraints multiply, and life at 
last becomes impracticable. Each species has a 
range peculiar to itself, so that the circle of different 
species intersect one another in every possible rela- 
tion. Hitherto the geographical limits of but few 
species have been satisfactorily determined. These 
chiefly belong to the larger species of quadrupeds, 
as the African and Asiatic elephants, the ass and 
the quagga, the lion, hippopotamus, and polar bear. 
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In the tribes of the less perfect animals, the species 


of which have been investigated by few, the extent 
of their geographical distribution has been very im- 
perfectly determined. They appear to be limited 
to circumstances connected with temperature, food, 
situation, and foes. 

The degree of heat at the equatorial regions ap- 

ears te be most favourable for the increase of liv- 

ing beings, and they diminish in numbers as we ap- 
proach the poles. There is no latitude, however, 
which the perseverance of man has yet reached, 
where living beings have not been observed. ‘The 
icy shores of the arctic regions are peopled, as well 
as the arid plains or shaded forests of tropical cli- 
mates. When, however, an inhabitant of the cold- 
er regions is transported to a warmer district, the 
increased temperature is painful, the functions be- 
come deranged, and disease and death ensue. The 
inhabitants of the warmer regions, when transport- 
ed to the colder districts, experience inconvenience 
from the change of temperature, equally hurtful to 
the system, and fatal to its continaance. The polar 
bear appears to be accommodated to live in « region 
whose mean annual temperature is below the freez 
ing point. In those districts where the individuals 
of a species are most vigorous and prolific, the tem- 
perature most suitable for existence prevailg ‘The 
native country for the horse is probably Arabia.— 
There he exists in a wild state in the greatest 
numbers. In the Zetland islands, where he is 
nearly in a state of nature, he is approaching the 
polar limits of his distribution. He has become 
a dwarf. He does not reach maturity until his 
fourth year, seldom continues in vigor beyond his 
twelfth, and the female is never pregnant above 
once in two years. At the line where the energies 
of the horse terminate, however, the reindeer be 
comes a useful substitute. Its equatorial limits do 
not reach the shores of the Baltic. 

To compensate the variations of the seasons, a va- 
riety of changes take place in the circumstances of 
animals. The clothing of animals, living in cold 
countries, is not only different from that of the ani 
mals of warm regions in its quantity, but in its ar- 
rangement. If we examine the covering of swine 
of warm countries, we find it consisting of bristles 
or hair of the same form and texture; while the 
same animals which live in colder districts, possess 
not only common bristles or strong hair, but a fine 
frizzled wool next the skin, over which the long 
hairs projeet. Between the swine of the south of 
England and Scottish Highlands, such differences 
may be observed Similar appearances present 
themselves among the sheep of warm and cold 
countries. ‘The fleece of those of England consists 
entirely of wool; while the sheep of Zetland and 
Iceland possess a fleece, containing, besides the 
wool, a number of long hairs, which give to it, when 
on the back of the animal, the appearance of being 
very coarse. By means of this arrangement, in re- 
ference to the quantity of clothing, individuals of 
the same species can muintain life comfortably in 
climates which differ considerably in their average 
annual temperature. 

The process of casting the hair takes place at dif- 
ferent seasons, according to the constitution of the 
animal with respect to heat. The mole has,in ge- 
neral, finished this operation before the end of May. 
The fleece of the sheep, when suffered to fall, is sel 
dom cast before the end of June. In the northern 
islands of Scotland, where the shears are never 
used, the inbabitants watch the time when the fleece 
is ready to fall, and pull it off with their fingers. 
The long hairs, which likewise form a part of the 
eovering, remain for several weeks, as they are not 
ripe fur casting at the same time with the fine 
wool, 

The moulting of birds is another preparation for 
winter, which is analogous to the casting pf the 


hair in quadrupeds. 


appears to be connected with the latitude as corre- 
lative with temperature. In the warmer districts of 
the earth, the colours of man, quadrupeds, and 
birds, exhibit greater variety, and are deeper and 
brighter, than in the natives of colder countries. 
Among the inhabitants of the temperate and cold 
regions, there are many species which, in reference 
to the colour of their dress, do not appear to be in- 
fluenced by the vicissitudes of the seasons. In 
others, a very marked difference prevails between 
the colour of their summer and winter garb. A 
few of the more obvious instances of these changes, 
in British species, may be here produced. 

The alpine hare is a very remarkable example. 
Its summer dress on the Grampian mountains ts a 
tawny gray; but in winter it is a snowy white. The 
hair of the ermine is of a pale reddish brown dur 
ing summer; in harvest it becomes clouded with 
pale yellow; and in November is of a snow white 
colour. ‘There are many examples of changes in 
the colour of the clothing in the feathered tribe. 
The white grous, or ptarmigan, is of an ash colour 
in summer, and fine white in winter. The black 
guillemot (Uria grylle,) is of a sooty black during 
summer; during winter its plumage is clouded with 
ash coloured spots on a white ground. ‘his change 
of colour in the dress of animals seems intended to 
regulate their temperature by the radiation or ab 
sorption of caloric: a black animal will give out its 
heat by radiation much slower than one in a white 
clothing. 

The migration of animals js another circumstance 
affecting their distribution. Quadrupeds make only 
partial migrations; as the stag and the roe from the 
mountains to the plains. ‘The winged and finned 
quadrupeds migrate more extensively, as the great 
bat which inhabits England during summer, and 
spends its winters in a torpid state in Italy: and the 
Greenland seal; which migrates southwards to Ire- 
land in winter. 

The migrations of the feathered tribe are the most 
numerous, but the same species which is migratory 
in one country, is in some cases stationary in ano- 
ther; as the linnet, which is migratory in Green- 
land, but stationary in Britain. Migrating birds are 
either summer birds of passage, which arrive in 
this country in spring; or winter birds of passage, 
which arrive in auturan and depart in spring. 

The summer birds of passage are, among water 
birds, the terns and gulls; ga, Aes birds, the 
swallow, quail, turtle dove, &c. he winter birds 
o passage chiefly belong to the tribe of water fowls 

‘he swallow, about whose migrations so many idle 
stories have been propagated and believed, departs 
from Scotland about the end of September, and 
from England about the middle of October. In the 
latter month M. Adanson observed them on the 
shores of Africa after their migrations from Europe 
He informs us, however, that they do not build 
their nests in that country, but only come to spend 
the winter. M. Prelong has not ony confirmed the 
observations of Adanson, in reference to swallows, 
but has stated, at the same time, that the yellow 
and gray wag-tails visit Senegal at the beginning of 
winter. 'The former (Motacilla flava,) is well known 
as one of our summer visitants. The nightingale 
departs from England about the beginning of Oc- 
tober, and from the other parts of Europe about 
the same period. During the winter season it is 
found in abundance in Lewse Egypt, among the 
thickest coverts, in different parts of the Delta. 
‘Those birds do not breed in that country, and to 
the inhabitants are merely winter birds of passage. 
(hey arrive in autumn and depart in spring, and at 
the time of migration are plentiful in the islands of 
the Archipelago. The quail is another of our sum- 
mer guests, which has been traced in Africa. A 
few, indeed, brave the winters of England, and in 





| Portugal they appear to be stationary. But in ge- 
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The distribution of colour in the animal kingdom, | neral they leave this country in autumn, and return 


in spring. They migrate about the same time from 
the eastern parts of the continent of Europe, and 
visit and revisit in their migrations the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Sicily, and the islands of the Atehi- 
pelago. While these birds perform those extensive 
migrations which we have here mentioned, others 
are contented with shorter journeys. ‘Thus the ra- 
zor-billed auk, (4lea torda,) and the puffin, (lca 
arctica,) frequent the coast of Andalusia during the 
winter season, and return to us in the spring. 

Our summer birds of passage thus appears to come 
to us from southern countries, and, after remaining 
during the warm season, return again to milder re- 

ions. A few of our summer visitants may winter 
in Spain or Portugal; but it appears that in general 
they migrate to Africa, that unexplored country, 
— every variety of surface, and consequent- 
y great diversity of climate. It is true that we are 
unacquainted with the winter retreats of many of 
our summer birds of passage, particularly of small 
birds; but as these arrive and depart under similar 
circumstances with those whose migrations are 
ascertained, and as the operations which they per- 
form during their residence with us are also similar, 
we have a right to conclude that they are subject 
to the same laws, and execute the same movements. 
What gives Weight to this opinion, is the absence of 
all proof of a summer bird retiring to the north dur- 
ing the winter season. 

In proof of the accuracy of the preceding con- 
clusion, we may observe that it is d fact generally 
acknowledged, that the summer birds of passage 
visit the southern parts of the country a few days, 
or even weeks, before they make their appearance 
in the northern districts. Thus, the common swal- 
low ( Hirundo rustica,) appears in Sussex about the 
beginning of the third week in April; while in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh it is seldom seen be- 
fore the first of May. ‘The cuckoo appears in the 
sume district about the last week of April; in Edin- 
burgh seldom before the second week of May. The 
reverse of this holds true with these summer vi- 
sitants at their departure. Thus dotterells (Cha- 
radrius wellus,) forsake the Grampians about 
the beginnitt of August, and Scotland by the end 
of that month; while they return to England in 
September, and remain there even until November. 
A diflerence of nearly a month takes place between 
the depirture of the goatsacker (Caprimulgus Eu- 
ew from Scotland and from the south of Eng- 
and. 

(To be continued.) 





THE LAFAYETTE GRANT. 


The township of land granted to General La- 
fayette, by the Congress of the United States, for 
his disinterested services in the cause of the Ameri- 
can revolution, is in extent six miles square, and 
contains 23,04 acres. It is located in the centre of 
a truly desiratle and fertile country, and is adjacent 
to the city of Tallahassee, the capital of Florida.— 
The citizens o! the neighbourhood, by common con- 
sent, have callid this township the La Grange Fo- 
rest, and in ranbling over a surface of uncommon 
fascinations, ard through the romantic shades of 
overshadowing evergreens, the thoughts are irresist- 
ibly associated with “Beautiful France,” and the 
home of him whvse life hus been unceasingly devot- 
ed to the political amelioration of mankind, and the 
cause of suffering humanity. ‘The location of the 
grant has been exceedingly judicious, as it regards 
soil, productions,and climate. The country is ele- 
vated, being evidently one of the last expiring spurs 
of the Appalache mountain, which, in extending 
south, has presenied a nucleus for the attraction of 
those alluvial depusits forming the Peninsula of 
Florida. The surface of the land is beautifully 
waving, sometime precipitous, often hilly, but 
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never mountainous, and the scenery though seldom 
grand, is varied and interesting. The majestic live 
oak, the graceful cedar, and the white flowering 
magho lia cast their shades over the smaller growths 
of the forest; while lakes of transparent water varie- 
te the picture, and add enchantment to the scene. 
hese lakes are of irregular figures, and surround- 
ed by hills projecting bluff to their margins, and 
in gently sloping to the water’s edge, and the 
whole clothed with a scattering growth of live oaks, 
magnolias, and other evergreens, resembling more 
an artificial park than a natural forest. They 
abound in fish, soft shell turtle, and wild game, and 
the lovers of nature or the sports of the field, may 
on their surface and margins, find inexhaustible foo! 
for the gratification of their different tastes. Though 
dignified with the name’of lakes, these water basins 
ere but enlarged springs, the sources of rivers or 
branches which they supply directly, or communi 
cate with subterraneously. The whole country is 
based on a calcareous porous rock, through the fis- 
sures of which the minor streams, and even some of 
the larger rivers precipitate their waters, and seek 
a subterraneous passage to the gulf. Such is the 
character of all the beautiful rivulets rising in and 
meandering through the hills of La Grange Forest, 
the pecces! of which, after passing the boundary 
of the grant, environs the city of Tallahassee, and 
at its limits forms a cascade and precipitates its 
waters through the crevices of a rock to the caverns 
beneath. The re-appearance of these streams is not 
less singular, impatient of confinement and strug- 
gling for a vent, their agitated waters force a pas- 
sage through the rocks, and roll in successive 
volumes to the surface. 

The soils of the Lafayette grant possess all the 
various qualities of the oak and hickory and the 
hammock lands. The former a rich earthy mould 
mixed with vegetable decomposition; the latter more 
silicious with a preponderance of the vegetable mat- 


ter, and both durable as based on clay. The pro- 


ductions are sugar cane, tobacco, black and green 
seed cotton, rice and corn, with the smaller grains, 
as wheat, rye, oats, and the esculent roots. The 
orange, the olive, the fig and the grape, have been 
cultivated with success, and a well grounded ex- 
pectation is entertained that most of the tropical 
fruits may be gradually acclimated. 

The La Grange Forest is on an elevation of about 
200 feet above the surface of the ocean, within 
twenty miles of the gulf of Mexico, and in latitude 
$0° 30’, North. The climate is mild, salubrious and 
healthful, tempered in winter by its vicinity to the 
sea,and refreshed in summer by the coastant breezes 
sweeping over its surface. ithin the influence of 
the trade winds, and in the neighbourhood of the 
tropics, the atmosphere is constantly agitated by 
the .lternate currents of air struggling by day and 
by night for supremacy. The days in summer are 
generally pleasant, and the nights invariably cool 
and never oppressive. Whatever difference of 
opinion may prevail as to the beauty of the country 
and the character of the soil, all travellers concur in 
paying tribute to the delightful ciimate of the land 
of flowers. So soft, so pleasurable, and exhilarating 
to the feelings, that the enjoyment of it is invaria- 
bly accompanied with the regret that, Camelion 
like, we could not exist and luxuriate on air. 

What disposition General Lafayette may con- 
template making of this desirable body of land is 
yet unknown fi is rumoured that he has in agita 
tion the project of a colony of French peasants, 
with a view of introducing extensively and success 
fully in Florida, the cultivation and preservation of 
the fig, the olive and the grape. Should he do so, 
a nation’s gratitude for his agency in behalf of our 
political revolution, will be heightened by the obli 
gation for these his latter efforts in contributing to 
our social comforts and moral improvements, There 
can be no doubt of the favourable adaptation of the 





soils and climate of Florida to mest of the produc- 
tions which have contributed alike to the prosperity, 
the comforts, and luxury of the south of Europe; 
and if the attempts of Americans to introduce these 
exotics hitherto, have not been crowned with all the 
success desirable, it may be ascribed more to want 
of skill and management than any other cause. Our 
Americans, however, are apt po i an and but af- 
ford them the example, and our Tallahassee, La 
Grange, and Choco-halloway wines, may, at no 
distant day, vie in delicacy with the St. Julian, the 
Hermitage and the La Rose, and the health, the 
comfort, and the luxury of climate and good fare, 
fall equally to the lot of the inhabitants of the banks 
of the Attapulgus, and the elevations of Allachua, 
as to those living in the valleys of the Arno, or on 
the shores of the Garonne. 





SMUT IN WHEAT. 


Some curious and interesting experiments upon 
this subject have been made by Dr. Pew, within the 
last two years. In « glass of rain water he put fifty 
smut-balls, which, on the tenth day, exhibited an 
immense number of minute animalcula; which, on 
examination with a microscope, proved to be of two 
kinds; eel-like insects, and very minute creatures, 
destined to be the food of the former. The eel-like 
insects amounted to about thirty; the minute ani 
malcula to several millions. In the course of the 
month, Dr. P. witnessed three or four generations 
of the eel-like insects, and the others were contina- 
ally regenerating, but some cold nights about the 
middle of October, induced torpor, and finally death, 
to both kinds. From this last circumstance, the 
Doctor concludes, that severe winters, attended 
with mach frost, and much snow lying on the 
ground, must be the most effectual preventive of 
smut for a time, sensible as these creatures appear 
to be of cold. It seems also, that if old wheat be 
sown, even though infected witb smut-balls, little or 
no smut may be produced; which is accounted for 
on the same principle that the eggs of hens and 
other birds become addled by long keeping, so those 
of the smut animalcula fail to hatch, The Doctor 
finds that the very soil, at length, becomes affected 
with the smut-balls, and that though pure and clean 
wheat be sown, smut on these lands will be produc- 
ed. He proves also, that lime, used hot from the 
kiln in great quantities, effectually destroys the in- 
fection, and frees the land from smut. 

[Gard. Mag. March. 


Remarxs—There may arise, in the minds of 
some, a doubt, whether the microscopic insects or 
animaleula of Dr. Pew, proceeded from eggs in 
the smut balls, or were generated in the rain water. 
But when it is recollected, that smut is propagated 
by smutty seed, or by putting clean seed into a bag 
that has held smutty wheat; that seed which isa 
year old, although smutty, seldom or never gives 
a smutty crop; and that hot lime, applied to the 
seed, effectually prevents this malady; which truths 
have been proved by innumerable experiments—I 
think we ought not to doubt the Doctor's inferences, 
until, by exptrience, we have found them to be in- 
correct. In my short experience, I have never sown 
wheat, not limed, without having a smutty crop— 
and bave never had smut when the seed was limed. 

J.B. 
ON BURNING CLAY—INQUIRY. 
Ma. Sxixwenr. Virginia, Oct. 10, 1827, * 

Sir.—I find it frequently stated in your very use- 
fal agricultural paper, that burnt clay is a valuable 
improver of lands, worn out by severe cropping. I 
um the owner of a clay land farm, much exhausted 
by previous bad management, and have been long 
anxious to try clay burning as a manure, but have 
not been enabled to meet with any practical direc- 





tions by which I can accomplish this desirable ob- 
ject. General Beatson's pamphlet, I never have 
been sv fortunate as to obtain, although I have fre- 
quently inquired for it at our booksellers. I have 
tried without success, the plan recommended in 
Cobbett’s Year’s Residence, and what Loudon in his 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture, (page 467,) terms, 
“the common method of burning clay.” From a 
want of skill, or practical knowledge of the subject, 
I have failed; as well as several of my neighbours, 
who haveamade the same trial. In the 8th vol. page 
90, of your useful American Farmer, I see it stated, 
that the committee of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society awarded “the first premium on wheat to 
John Mercer, Esq. of Cedar Park, West river, for 
the very capital crop of 36 bushels of prime wheat 
to the acre from 314 acres of land, actual produce.” 
This is followed by a communication from Mr. Mer 
cer, dated May 80th, 1826, in which he says, the 
soil of the field on which this crop was grown, “was 
formed of a tenacious, whitish clay, resembling in 
colour and consistency, what is commonly called 
fullers’ earth. In its natural state, there is no soil 
less productive.” He then goes on to say, that he 
met with tie tract of General Beatson on the sub- 
ject of clay burning, and accordingly set to work 
to prepare his kilns. To this clay burning, and the 
ashes spread upon the land, he ascribes the great 
improvement of this field, and the very fine crop of 
wheat it yielded him. Now, sir, you would oblige 
several iP cone subscribers by publishing in your 
paper, from the tract of General Beatson, (which if 
you have not, I am sure you can obtain from some 
one, of your many friends,) the General’s directions 
at large for clay burning, and his mode of applying 
the ashes; and to Mr. Mercer please say, that he 
would do the public an act of much service, if he 
would be hind enough to communicate, through the 
medium of your valuable journal, the process he 
followed, and if it differed from General Beatson’s 
directions in any respect; how large his kilns or 
iles of clay were, how long was it necessary to 
eep up the fire before the clay was reduced to ash- 
es, what was the probable cost of burning; the 
chief difficulties he encountered, and how deep he 
buried the ashes with the plough? Also, if his field 
continues to present an appearance of lasting im- 
provement, or if the crops of wheat consumed most 
of the manure, ‘These, and any other remarks 
which Mr. Mercer may think will throw light on the 
a and render the mode of clay burning easily 
understood, and easy to be practised, will greatly 
oblige some of his acquaintances in Virginia. If 
any other gentlemen among your many corréspon- 
dents, have practised the same process to improve 
their lands, they are invited to lay the mode, and 
their experience before the public. These are 
times, when farmers should not be backward in 
communicating their ideas on such subjects as will 
prove of practicable benefit to their brethren, and 
the public at large. By giving this a place in your 
valuable journal, or using it, in any way, that will 
obtain the information sought for, you will greatly 
oblige, A Supscriser. 


PRODUCTIONS OF KENTUCKY. 


To give our readers an idea of the productions 
of Kentucky, we extract the following paragraph 
from the Lexington Reporter, of the 15th ult. 

“The Season.—The crops are very abundant in 
this section of the state. ‘The hemp stalks 154 feet 
long, sent to us by Major Robb, are much admired. 
We have likewise a specimen of fine corn from 
General Shelby's farm. The ears are between 13 
and 14 inches in length, and contain each between 
800 and 900 grains, Fruit—apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, &c. is also abundant. We received yester- 
day morning from our friend J. E. Davis, Esq, a 
large basket, full of large apples, with the follow 
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ing note: ‘I send you a basket of apples. averaging 
12 inches in circumference. You will find them as 
excellent in quality as size.” ‘They are indeed very 
fine; some of them weigh more than a pound. We 
have seen peaches from Mr. White’s orchard almost 
as large as these apples.” 


FAMILY MILLS—LINQUIRY. 

Mr. SKINNER, Princeton, N. J., Oct. 17, 1827. 

An agriculturist of New Jersey, who has derived 
the greatest advantages from the study of your ad- 
mirable publication, and owes to it newrly all the 
theoretical knowledge of farming he possesses, would 
be glad to be informed through it on the subject of 
“Family Mills.” - He saw a newly invented one ad- 
vertised about a year ego, by a Mr. David Hagg, of 
Maine, which seemed by the description hkely to 
answer all the purposes of so greatly needed a ma- 
chine, but has not been able to get any information 
about it since. Having lately observed in some of 
Mr. Cobbett’s writings, that mills, making flour of 
all kinds, in the best manner, are extensively used 
in England on farms, worked both by hand and by 
one-horse power, his desires to obtain something of 
the kind has been greatly increas‘d. Are the far- 
mers of Maryland acquainted with one which can 
be recommended? And at what expense can it be 
ob’ained? If the machinists and agriculturists in 
the eastern parts of the Union could give the infor- 
mation here desired, and tell at what expense a ma- 
chine of the kind, well proved and recommended, 
can be delivered at, in New York or Philadelphia, it 
would greatly oblige, { doubt not | may say many, 
as well as 

One or your Constant Reapers. 





A GUOD SHEARING. 


Mr. Ezra Childs, a farmer of Bath, Me., sheared 
this season from 182 Merinoes, 481 Ibs. of wool. 
Probably from not finding a market for the article 
in its present depressed state, he manufactured 
from it 16 pieces, containing 435 yards of fine cloth. 
As this is said to have been excellent cloth, it might 
nett, deducting the expense of manufacturing, &c. 
$3.00 per yard. This would give Mr. Childs about 
$2.70 per lb. for his wool. If the present system 
‘Continues, the farmers must all turn manufacturers, 

and sell their wool in cloths of their own make. 
[ Boston paper. 


PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Dear Sir, Near Woodville, N. C., Oct. 9, 1827. 

The storm of the 25th and 26th of August, and 
the previous heavy blows which we have had in this 
section of the state during the present year, have 
presented us with a gloomy prespect of crops, in- 
deed. 

We have had an unusually long drought imme- 
diately following the storm, and to a great extent 
our corn stopped growing, from that time, being 
not more than from one half to one third made. 
This is consoling, indeed, to the agriculturist, when 
he remembers that notwithstanding the price of the 
article upon which he chiefly depends for the sup- 
port of his family, or the payment of his debts, 
rom the great abundance which may be made, will 
not thereby be at all the more in demand; and if it 
should, it must be from the mutual losses of his 
neighbours, or fellow citizens, and will pass away 
when the effects of the casualty is removed and a 
proper equilibrium is restored! This state of things 
is almost sufficient to make him, like the desperate 

ester, willing to hazard every thing, and wish 

r the success of the “great American -system,” 
although to him, in every view, at variance with 
every evidence of his senses, and only the schemes of 
mental delusion or infatuation. 








PEARS. 
Mr. SKINNER, Albany Nursery, Oct. 13, 18217. 

The improvement of this excellent table fruit has 
for many years been prosecuted with zeal in Flan- 
ders. Gentlemen of fortune, amateurs and nursery- 
men, have vied with each other in producing supe- 
rior varieties; and every year brings us acquainted 
with the names of new kinds possessing uncommon 
merit. ‘The Flemish gardeners are now enabled to 
furnish a succession of pears for the table, during 
the whole year, surpassing in excellence most of 
the old varieties. 

Dr. Van Mons, professor of agriculture in the 
University of Louvain, has taken the lead in this 
branch ef horticultural improvement. Some idea 
of the extent of his labours may be formed, from 
his manner of improvement, and the extent to which 
it has been carried. His method is, to select seed 
lings of promising appearance, bearing analogy in 
wood, foliage, &c. to some good known variety, and 
when they fruit, to select seeds of the best, plant 
them, cull the best plants, and when these bear 
fruit, to select the best for planting again; and so 
continue to the fifth and sixth generation, culling 
the best plants and best seeds for propagation.* In 
this way he has produced an infinite number of fine 
varieties. It is stated, that in these operations, 
which have been continued nearly forty years, he 
has raised eighty thousand seedling pears. When 
we consider that the same means have been em 
ployed by him to procure new and valuable varie- 
ties of the apple, peach, apricot, and other fruits, 
we cannot but admire the industry and patience 
which have distinguished his labours, nor avoid the 
expression of our gratitude for the benefits which 
he has conferred on society. 

Dr. Van Mons’ labours have had the further bene- 
ficial effect of stimulating others to imitate his ex- 
ample; and we find among the propagators of choice 
new varieties, the names of the Duke d’Aremberg, 
of Brussels, Count Caloma, Chevalier Neilis, and 
M. Stoffles, of Malines, &c. ‘The horticultural pe- 
riodical publications of Great Britain and France, 
canvass the relative merits of these new pears, and 
furnish lists of the choicest varieties, drawn up by 
amateurs and experienced nurserymen. I find them 
all, with partial exceptions, enumerated in the col- 
lection in the London horticultural garden, from 
which I have received and propagated about 30 
kinds, and taken measures to obtain the other most 
esteemed varieties in the spring. 

J. BUEL. 








CHINESE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 
J. S. Sxmvwer, Ese. October 16, 1827. 


To me the delight at introducing new plants from 
foreign regions is so great, that I cannot suppose 
that others can be insensible to the pleasures they 
inspire. The subject of my present remarks is also 
among the most brilliant appendages of our gardens, 
during the autumnal months, the Chinese Chrysan- 
themum, or Chrysanthemum sinense. ‘The first varie 

*The experiments of Professor Von Mons affords a 
hint of invaluable importance to the gardener and far- 
mer—that if seed is selected only from the best plants, 
a progressive improvement may be depended on. This 
truth was amply demonstrated by the late Mr. Cooper, 
of New Jersey. It furnishes another striking analogy 
between the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Bake- 
well, and other distinguished breeders, succeeded in 
their great improvement of live stock, by breeding only 
from the best individuals. Loudon pays you a great 
compliment in calling your Farmer the best agricultu- 
ral paper published in any country—and I believe a just 
one; but J ought not to say this, as you have been in 
Albany twice without calling on me. 
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ty of this plant was introduced to this country about 
the year 1798, having been carriéd from China to 
Europe in 1790. This was the dark purple, and 
was imported by John Stevens, Esq. of obaien, 
N J.—a gentleman distinguished for his love of bo- 
tany, as well as for other departments of science. 
About the years 1814 and 1815, many other varie- 
ties were introduced; but it remained for the last 
four years to present to the view the rich accumu- 
lation of splendid varieties which had doubtless 
been cultivated for ages in China unseen, and un- 
known to the rest of the world. The number at 
present in my collection consists of forty-three va- 
rieties, of which thirty only are in the latest edition 
of my Catalogue, viz: 
1. White quilled. e 
2. Buff, or orange. changeable, red and orange 
flowers on the same plant. 

$. Purple. 
4. Lilac quilled. 
5. Rose-coloured, or pink. 
6. Lilac and white, chngeable. 
7. Dark crimson, or Spanish brown 
8 Straw coloured. 
9. Straw-colvured quilled. 

10 Golden yellow. 

11 Orange 

12. Tasselled white. 

13. Superb white. 

14. Semi double quilled white. 

15. Paper white. 

16. Quilled flame yellow. 

17 Sulphur yellow. 

18. Superb clustered yellow. 

19. Small yellow. 

20. Single yellow. 

21 Quilled pink. 

22 Cluster pink. 

23. Semi double quilled pink. 

24. Quilled orange. 

25. Semi-doubie quilled orange. 

26 Early crimson. 

27 Curled lilac. 

28 Quilled light purple. 

29. Expanded light purple. 

30. Quilled salmon. 

The following are entirely new, having been in- 
troduced by myself the last spring, and with the ex- 
ception of one kind, they are suppused not to be in 
the possession of any one else in this country; but 
as I have greatly increased them, they will be spee- 
dily disseminated. 

$1. Double Indian yellow. 
$2. Double Indian white. 
$3 Brown purple. 

$4. Early blush, 

$5. Golden lotus. 

36. Quilled purple. 

$7 Starry purple. 

$8. Pale buff 

$9. Parks’ small yellow. 
40, Quilled yellow. 

41 Semi-double quilled pale orange. 
42. Two-coloured red. 

43. Curled buff or salmon. 


I consider the entire collection of this plant to 
form as interesting an assemblage in point of beau- 
ty and variety of form, &c. as can be found in Flo- 
ra’s domain. They are also deservedly esteemed 
on account of their being perfectly hardy, and af- 
fording a most brilliant display, at a time when the 
chilling blasts of autumn have left us but the ves- 
tiges of departed verdure. 

With the highest respect, 
WM. PRINCE. 





Maxims.—Who is wise? He that learns from 
every one.—Who is powerful? He that governs his 
passions.—W ho is rich? He that is content. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 
MemoriaL 
To the President and Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road Company. 
(Continued from p. 246.) 


From Covington, on Jackson’s river, to Staunton» 
situated on a branch of the Shenandoah, the dis- 
tance is about seventy-seven miles. The different 
routes by which a rail-road may be conducted be- 
tween these points, have all been surveyed with a 
view to a turnpike, by Claudius Crozet, Esq., the 

rincipal civil engineer of Virginia; and we beg 
Sos to refer you to his report, made to the Board 
of Public Works, on the 10th of February, 1826. (D.) 
We regret that his instructions did not include the 
levelling, as well as surveying of the lines which he 
examined; but the company will perceive, and per- 
haps not without surprise, that in so mountainous a 
district, leading vallies should be found so nearly 
level in their natural state; and from the description 

iven of them by Mr. Crozet, as well as from the 
Greutodes which some of us have acquired of these 
vallies, we anticipate no peculiar difficulties to the 
formation of a rail-way, from Covington to Staun- 
ton. 

At Staunton, the alternatives offer, of crossing the 
Blue ridge at Rockfish gap, and passing through 
the counties of Albemarle, Orange, Madison, Cul- 
pepper, Fauquier, Prince William and Fairfax; 
crossing the Potomac within the District of .Colum- 
bia, and from thence to Baltimore: or, of descend- 
ing the Shenandoah river to Swift run, or Thorn- 
ton’s gap, and after crossing the Blue ridge, at one 
of these points, passing through the counties situ- 
ated immediately at the east base of the ridge, to 
the Potomac between Conn’s and Noland’s ferries; 
and from thence to Baltimore: or, of continuing 
down the rich and extensive valley of Shenauduah, 
to Harper’s Ferry; and from that point to the one of 
ultimate destination. On examination of the latter 
line it maybe found, that hy entering the valley of the 
Buffalo run, at the Buffalo gap, twelve miles west 
of Staunton, and following the valley, watered by 
this stream, to its junction with the Middle river; 
down Middle river to where it enters the South She- 
nandoah, near Port Republic; and down the latter 
to Harper's Ferry. That a rail road may be form- 
ed without extraordinary expense, at an angle on 
which locomotive engines may operate without the 
aid of stationary ones' Our knowledge, however, 
of these several routes is so limited, that we do not 
hazard any definite opinion, as to the relative ad- 
vantages which they may offer. A general know 
ledge of the country alone, induees the impression, 
that either might be adopted without encountering 
any serious difficulties. From the best information 
which we possess, the distance by each is about the 
same, or so nearly so, as not to make any essential 
difference, and which we are informed is usually 
computed at one hundred and eighty miles. 

‘The entire distance by the proposed routes, from 
the Obio river at Point Pleasaut to Baltimore, is 
thus ascertained to be four hundred and ninety-four 
miles: nearly double the distance by which the Bal- 
timore Committee, in their report of the 19th of 
February last, expect to reach the Ohio river. But 
ought this fact to be regarded as decisive, against 
the route which we recommend te examination? 
The distance assumed by the Committee is obvious- 
ly conjectural, the sinuous course of the Potomac, 
the high and abrupt ridges that must inevitably 
compel a circuitous and winding course, from the 
last river to the Ohio, seems not to have been fully 
considered; whilst the route now proposed, offers its 
distances from actual surveys of the principal part 
of the entire line. : 
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The Committee, perhaps, bad not their views di 
rected to the passes south of the Potomac, as they 
speak of the one to which their views were direct- 
ed, as the “easiest, and by far the most practicable 
route through the ridges of mountains which divide 
the Atlantic from the western waters.” If the route 
which we have described, is to be regarded as in- 
cluded in the contrast, we think the surveys to 
which we have referred, compared with the reports 
of the- engineers employed in locating the line of 
the contemplated Chesapeake and Ohio canal, would 
be decisive of the question: and as additional pre- 
liminary evidence, we beg leave to refer to the ex- 
aminations made between James and Kanawha ri 
vers, by Captain McNiel, under the directions of 
the department of war, and which, we think, will 
fully corroborate our representations, so far as the 
line which we propose has been within his observa- 
tion. 

How far the difference of distance may. be com- 
pensated by the diminished number of stationary 
engines, and inclined planes, we have no satisfac- 
tory means of deciding: but we anticipate, from ac- 
tual examination, as favourable a contrast in this 
particular, as may be against us when distance alone 
is compared. If. however, the length of the rail- 
way should be considered seriously objectionable, 
it may be diminished, without, perhaps, materially 
lessening the commerce on the linc. Virginia is 
now improving the navigation of the Great Kana- 
wha river, to an extent which will secure three feet 
depth of water at all seasons of the year, from Point 
Pleasant to near the great falls; and by which the 
strength of the current in the sluices will be reduc- 
ed to a velocity of between four and five miles to 
the hour. Upon this river, so improved, steam boats 
of useful character, (E.) may be employed between 
the falls of Kanawha, and the mouth of the Scioto, 
to great advantage at all seasons of the year, by the 
improvement of a few shoals in the Ohio. ‘This 
substitution of the steam boat for the railway, along 
the valley of Kanawha, would abridge the length 
of the latter about ninety miles. But is the dis- 
tance by which the Ohio is approached really a 
matter of importance to the success of the Balti- 
more enterprise? The great object of her present 
efforts, is to secure to that city a large proportion 
of the rich and already immense commerce of the 
west: to place herself in an attitude to compete 
with her rival sister New York, in the trade of the 
great Northern lakes: with her neighbour, Phila- 
delphia, in the commerce of the upper Ohio, and 
its tributary streams; and to divide with the present 
emporium of southern trade, the commerce of the 
great valley of the Mississippi. In effecting results 
so splendid and important, it becomes much more 
interesting to discuss the means by which they may 
be best secured, than to estimate the number of 
miles to be passed over. If to share with Philadel- 
phia the trade of the head of the Ohio, was the 
only boon which Baltimore proposed to herself, her 
line of communication might terminate as near 
Pittsburg as practicable, as from that point, Penn 
sylvania is opening her canal, to waft the commerce 
of that regiomto her ancient metropolis. If com 
petition with New York for the trade of Erie and 
the lakes beyond, constitute her only ulterior pur- 
pose, Baltimore might perhaps attain this-object, 
by terminating her railway either at Parkersburg, 
or opposite Marietta; as the execution of her enter- 
prise would probably lead to the opening of the ca 
nal, which the state of Ohio seems to contemplate, 
between Marietta and the point where her Erie and 
Ohio canal may be intersected in the valley of the 
Muskingum. But if a combination of these advan- 
tages, with a large participation in the present vast 
but still increasing commerce, of the southern and 
middle parts of the country between the Alleghany 
and the Rocky mountains, forms, as we are satisfied 
it does form, the great purpose of Baltimore; then 





we venture to suggest some of the reasons which in- 
duce the belief in our minds, that her objects will 
be greatly promoted by adopting the line of inter 
course which we have described. 





(Nore D.) 

Extract from a report of M. Crozet, principal Engineer o 
Virginia, to the Board of Public Works, dated 19th Fe- 
bruary, 1826. 

‘Route by Covington to Staunton—keeps along 
the turnpike from Callaghan’s to the town, a dis- 
tance of a little upwards of five miles; from Coving- 
ton it passes for twelve miles through a complete 
wilderness. Starting from the court-house, the route 
sufveyed strikes a swell of ground opposite to this 
building, and thereby avoids the low spungy soil 
by which the town is surrounded, and which makes 
the present road very deep in wet weather. In sight 
of Covington, the extreme end of the Warm Spring 
mountain, whose elevation there is very inconsi- 
derable, is ascended at an angle of three degrees; 
after this short ascent, the line keeps nearly on a 
level along the declivity of the hills, and soon reach- 
es the Pounding mill run, up the valley of which it 
proceeds until it ascends the gradual slope of the 
dividing ridge, between the waters of the run just 
named and Smith’s millcreek. Along the Pounding 
mill run there are some rocky places. From the 
top of the dividing ridge, the ground descends 
very gradually towards Mill creek; it is occasionally 
stony. 

«The creek is crossed near McKaw’s gap, where 
it breaks through Middle or Little Mare mountain. 
The gap is very rugged, but not impracticable for 
a road: it is only one-fourth of a mile long. 

“After having crossed the creek, near the end of 
the gap, and ascended a small elevation, this route 
reaches a flat part of the mountain, from which the 
Bratton’s run road and Porter's creek route di- 
verge. 

“The Bratton’s Run route—leads along Wilson’s 
creek, by Boston Hansbarger’s. There the wilder- 
ness ceases and an open road is taken; it proceeds 
down Shaver’s run to the Cow-pasture river, which 
is crossed at a wide place just at the end of the Mill 
mountain; the ground so far is pretty good. ‘The 
road continues up Sampson’s creek, at the head of 
which it ascends a dividing ridge. The graduation 
is steep, and the road rocky. ‘The elevation of the 
ridge is two hundred and fifty-six feet. On the 
other side of this ridge the descent towards Brat- 
ton’s run is easy, but very stony. ‘There are about 
ten miles of stony and rocky road along Sampson’s 
creek and across the ridge. The road pursues Brat- 
ton’s run down to the place where it empties itself 
into the Great Calf-pasture river, near this point 
the road unites itself with the Panther gap road. 
Along Bratton’s run, the ground is mostly good; the 
run must be ‘crossed several times. There is be- 
tween Sampson’s creek and Bratton’s run about 
twelve miles, which are not settled, snd are hardly 
susceptible ever to be so 

‘The Porter’s Creek Route—passes by John Hans- 
barger’s, beyond which place it traverses a wilder- 
ness up a branch of Wilson's creek, across a slight 
dividing ridge, and down Porter's mill creek to 
Adam Porter’s farm; thence an open road is pursu- 
ed along this mill creek down to its mouth, just 
above which, the Cow-pasture river is crossed at a 
very eligible site for a bridge; from this point the 
distance is short and the ground good to Williams’ 
springs, where the Panther gap road is fallen into. 
‘The whole of this route is nearly level; the dividing 
ridge between Porter's and Wilson’s creek, is pass- 
ed over unperceived: the ground is generally good, 
but occasionally stony along Wilson’s creek.” 

In the same report, M. Crozet deseribes the route 
from Staunton by the Buffalo and Panther’s gaps to 
Williams’ springs, as follows: “This road passes 
round the end of the North mountain, and then 
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through the Buffalo gap, over a slight and short 
ridge which divides the waters of the Shenandoah 
and James rivers: this part of itis stony. It con- 
tinues down the valley of the Little Calf-pasture 
river, between the North mountain and Fore moun- 
tain, which divides the Little from the Great Calf- 
pasture river. In this valley the road may be said 
to be level; the few and short ascents which inter- 
vene, being merely occasioned by the turning of 
the road for the farms. ‘The road turns round the 
end of the Fore mountain, and takes its direction 
towards the Panther’s gap, after having crossed the 
Great Calf-pasture river. 

“A survey was made along a path across the Fore 
mountain, by which three-fourths of a mile might 
be saved in the distance to the Panther gap; but 
the leading spur on the west side was found too 
short to allow of a proper graduation; the map 
shows this survey; from the end of the Fore moun- 
tain, however, a straight direction may be taken to 
the Panther gap; two crossings of Mill creek will 
thereby be avoided, and better ground passed over, 
but no material distance gained. This improve- 
ment is indicated on the map. 

“The Panther gap is formed by the breaking of 
Mill creek theongh Main mountain; the road through 
the gap continues level, but is very rocky. The gap 
is nearly half a mile in length; the crossings of Mill 
creek in it may all be avoided, without any increase 
of distance worth noticing. From the Panther gap 
the ground is good, to near the last crossing of Mill 
creek, where it is miry. Beyond the creek, the 
long spur is ascended imperceptibly, the descent on 
the west side, is more rapid and badly graduated: 
the Long Spur has been ascertained by computa- 
tion, to be only three hundred feet high. above its 
western base, and is susceptible of a graduation 
at three degrees. It is the only hill of any conse 
quence on this route, and affords the best sort of 
zround for a firm and dry road. Ata short distance 
from the long spur, the road passes by Williams’ 


spring.” (E) 


A description of the steam boat Wabash, built and 
owned by Capt. John Shallcross, a respectable and 
enterprising citizen of Louisville, and now employ- 
ed in the trade between that place and Ferrehaute, 
on the Wabash, the upper towns on the Cumber 
land, and Florence on the Tennessee, furnished by 
her owner:—length of keel 100 feet, depth of hold 24 
feet, Lreadth of beam 164 feet, draft of water with 
her engine, furniture, and crew on board 18 inches; 
engine of power equal to those usually employed in 
boats of 120 tons; her freight is carried in two keel 
boats of about 45 tons burthen each; one towed on 
each side of the steam boat; they draw, when load- 
ed, from twenty-five to twenty-seven inches; but 
they are about to be replaced by boats of a greater 
width, and less depth, so as to adapt them to water 
as shallow as that for which the steam boat is con- 
structed.—Captain Shallcross is about preparing 
barges for passengers, to be used whenever occasion 
may require, in liex of one or Loth the keel boats. 
The Wabash runs eleven miles per hour in still wa- 
ter, without her tow boats, and seven miles per hour 
with them both Icaded; so that by deducting the 
force of the current at any given place, her velocity 
up stream may he ascertained. Her engine cost 
from $2800 to $3000, the boat $1000, to which may 
be added the cost of her keel boats or barges, to 
give the entire expenditure necessary. 

( To be continued.) 





Maxms.—A man who does not examine his own 
conduct, will be sure to find some good natured 
friends ready enough to do it for him. 

Many men’s estates come in at the door and go 
out at the chimney. 

Make one bargain with other men, and four with 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





Or True Exercises most conpucive To Hea.tu in 
Giris anp Youna Women. 


Nearly the same exercises, with the exception of 
wrestling, cricket, quoits, and those sports properly 
termed athletic, which are proper for boys, may be 
recommended for young girls. Trundling a hoop, 
battledore, trap-ball, and every game which can 
exercise both the legs and the arms, and at the same 
time the muscles of the body, should be encouraged; 
but the writer of this essay would hesitate in recom- 
mending the Calisthenic exercises for girls under 
twelve years of age, unless it be that which obliges 
the person to run round an upright pole, which has 
a pivot on the top, to which cords are affixed, and 
in holding which, while she runs, the velocity of the 
child is increased by the centrifugal force, until she 
is raised from the ground, and flies, as it were, 
round the pole. In this kind of exercise the limbs 
are gradually brought to the greatest degree of mo 
bility of which they are capable; whilst the muscu 
lar power of the arms is also increased, by the ne- 
cessity of their supporting the whole weight of the 
body in the act of flying. It ought, however, to be 
mentioned, that this exercise cannot, with prudence, 
be permitted to children who have narrow chests, 
or a tendency to pulmonary diseases; nor is it alto- 
gether safe for those in whom there is any consider- 
able determination of blood to the dead. For girls 
above the age of twelve, such exercises may not be 
allowable, except under particular circumstances of 
privacy; and therefore the following must be sub- 
stituted in their stead. 
Walking is an exercise conducive to health. In 
girls’ schools it is now a common practice to teach 
the military step under the guidance of a drill ser- 
jeant. His object however, is to restrain much of 
the free motion of the trunk of the body, and to 
preserve it in too erect a position, either for real 
grace or for healthful exercise, and although the 
wilitary step displays firmness of tread and equality 
of balance, yet it wants that spring of buoyancy 
which characterizes the walking of a well formed, 
healthy female. By a natural step, however, the 
writer of this essay does not mean that which is too 
often contended to be natural, produced by a straight 
forward position or the turning in of the foot. The 
nature of and anatomy of the bead of the thigh-bone 
renders the turning out of the toes necessary for the 
freedom and elasticity of the motion; but there is a 
mecium in all things; and although in women the 
toes are naturally more turned out than in men, 
from the greater breadth of the pelvis or haunches, 
et that degree of turning out which is too frequent 
ly the result of the lessons of the dancing master, is 
highly injurious to walking: the natural turning out 
of the feet gives the elastic step which is peculiar to 
the sex and is truly graceful, the artificial pointing 
of the toe produces a hobbling gait in the progres- 
sion of the body and is in direct opposition to grace- 
fulness. When walking. is used as an exercise it 
ought not to be carried beyond fatigue: the atten. 
tion also should be diverted by a succession of new 
ideas; for the body is tired long before the muscular 
power is even moderately exhausted, if the same 
monotony of objects be presented to the eye. The 
procession of a boarding school, soon causes fatigue 
to the girls,—yet it can scarcely be regarded as af- 
fording exercise to any of the individuals who com- 
pose the train. 
Dancing is the most favourite exercise of young 
women: and when properly taught, is healthful, and 
confers gracefulness of gait, resulting from the dis 
ciplined management of the whole body. In gene. 
ral, however, the movements are confined in the 
feet and legs, whilst the action of the other part of 
the frame is wholly neglected. ‘There is a wish also 





yourself. 


a 
but the steps are in eral too rapid to be altoge- 
ther safe for the tender Sante of = dh who are tet 
repens | trained to the art: the body is supported 
too much on the toes, and the fine elasticity of the 
double arch of the foot endangered; the ligaments 
of the ankle are apt to be strained and overlength- 
ened, and the instep to lose its height, from the ten- 
don of the sole of the foot being overstretched: 
thence, when the dancing is discontinued, the gait, 
instead of being firm and elastic, is shuffling. Pro- 
fessional dancers have generally flat feet. and walk 
as if they were lame. Independent, however, of the 
mode of dancing, it is an exercise the daily employ- 
ment of which greatly benefits young females at 
that period of life when most of their other occupa- 
tions are of a sedentary nature; but as they are uni- 
versally fond of it, they are likely to carry it to 
excess, which should never be permitted; particu- 
larly when the more rapid and violent dances, Scotch 
reels, for instance, are attempted. Exertions such 
as these dances require, if long continued, are ex- 
tremely injurious to girls of a delicate frame and 
with a narrow chest—Dancing is also injurious 
whilst the body is yet weak in convalescence from 
acute diseases. When too much exercised, it like- 
wise is apt to produce ganglions en the ankle joints 
of delicate girls, as wind galls are produced on the 
legs of young horses who are too soon or too much 
worked. Upon the whole, nevertheless, dancing is 
the exercise best adapted for young women; and 
me one discreetly employed, highly conducive to 

ealt 

Riding is a most salutary exercise for young wo- 
men, from its engaging many of the muscles of the 
body, as well as those of the arms and thighs; and 
from the succession of changes of respirable air, 
which the rapid progression of the body through an 
extensive space, in a short time, causes to be con- 
veyed to the lungs. But the position which women 
are obliged to maintain on horseback is not favour- 
able to very young girls; and, if the exercise be often 
eatried to fatigue, nothing is more apt to produce 
deformity, from diseased curvature of the spine, than 
the placing a young girl too soon on horseback If 
riding be recommended on account of health, girls 
should be taught to ride on both sides of the horse, 
to prevent that twisting of the body, which the con- 
tinued use of one side is apt to occasion. 

The limits of this essay do not permit many other 
kinds of exercises, which may be’ considered as sal- 
utary, to be described. It has been stated that none 
should be carried beyond the point of fatigue; but, 
even in this case, rest, or the suspension of action, 
is not always the most advisable method of relieving 
the uneasy sensation and the apparent exhaustion of 
the, body; for these are often more quickly dissipat- 
ed by merely changing the nature of the exertion, 
than by actual rest. Thus, if a child who is much 
fatigued by a long walk, and even is so apparently 
exhausted as to render his farther progress proble- 
matical, receive his father’s cane to ride upon, he 
will run off and gallop along as nimbly as if his little 
limbs had been recruited by a long night of repose. 
Much danger, however, may result from acting too 
long upon this principle; for as the new stimulus is 
purely mental, the pn a of the corporeal pow- 
ers when the exertion is over, and it must sooner or 
later terminate, may be so late as to be productive 
of the most dangerous consequences. Exercise, of 
whatever kind it is, is doubly salutary when taken 
in the open air, in the fields, and amidst the beauties 
of nature: 


“Where scatter’d wide the lily of the vale 
Its balmy essence breathes, where cowslips hang 
The dewy head, where purple violets lurk:” 


There health is alone successfully wooed; and if the 
span of life be not lengthened, it is at least rendered 
happy in the possession of a blessing for which man- 





to imitate professional dancers in young females: 





kind cannot be sufficiently grateful. 
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CANTON RACES. 


$d Mr. Godman’s mare, Mulatto Mary, took 
the purse in two heats, beating Fairfax, Medora and 
Diana. Opinion at starting seemed to be nearly 
equally divided between Mulatto Mary and Fairfax, 
the former however, appeared to be somewhat the 
favourite.—The first heat was finely contested be- 
tween the two last named horses, and the heat won 
by th® length of a neck by Mulatto Mary; Diana 
came in third best, being six or seven lengths ahead; 
Medora was distanced. 

The second heat afforded choice sport for the 
lovers of the turf, and created a most lively interest 
in every spectator. In starting, Mulatto Mary took 
the lead, but was immediately locked by Fairfax, 
who passed her within the first three hundred yards, 
but was soon overtaken by her, when a most beau- 
tilul competition ensued for the first post. Fairfax 
came ina little ahead the first mile, the mare on 
his withers, both running at fine speed; with Di- 
ana several lengths in the rear. On the eastern 
side of the course just before they reached the 
rising ground, Mulatto Mary and Fairfax commence 
ed an animated struggle, which was continued for 
the fourth of a mile with unabated speed; the former 
was enabled to keep the course, and the latter 
seemed content to remain on her flank until he made 
the last turn, when he renewed the strife with fresh 
courage and perseverance, and it was thought for 
a time that he would gain the heat, but Mulatto 


Mary proved herself equal to the task imposed upon! 


her by the occasion, and maintained her ground till 
the end of the heat, beating Fairfax about a length 
and a half. 

Time of running, first heat $ min. 55 sec. 

«« second heat $ min. 57 sec. 

4th Day —Ladies’ Purse. The ladies’ purse was 
won by Louisa Simms. Although she had the heels 
of her adversaries, the race was not without its in- 
terest, as repeatedly through the heats the most 
gallant efforts were made to pass her: these, how- 
ever, were made without success; for the rate she 
had taken at starting was beyond their speed, and in 
defiance of the best exertion and the most deter- 
mined resolution, she kept the post of honour The 
first heat the respective horses came in, in the fol- 
lowing order: Louisa Simms first, Floretta second, 
Florivell third, and Trippett fourth. The second 
heat, Louisa Simms was first, Florivell about six 
lengths behind, Floretta and Tippett each a few 
lengths in his rear. ‘The contest between the three 
last horses for the second post of honour affurded 
great sport, and could the spectators have abstract- 
ed their minds from the circumstance that Louisa 
Simms was ahead, a more interesting scene could 
not have been desired. 

Having given an account of the race, we return 
to the most agreeable part of our duty to state, that 
there was a witchery about that portion of the spec- 
tators whose carriages were ranged on the east side 
of the Judges’ chair, which we are willing to hope 
even reconciled the losers to their lot, and gave to 
the race an interest which none but a pure mind 
could enjoy; nor was it a litle complimentary, that 
their presence had brought hundreds from their 
plodding vocations who otherwise would have staid 
at home; and without exaggeration, we can say 
that the course has not been so brilliantly attended, 
since the organization of the “assuciation,” such is 
the influence of those “who bind up the wounds and 
pillow the aching head”’ of man. { Chron. 








NEW-MARKET FALL RACES. 


The races over the New Market course com- 
menced on Tuesday last. Owing to the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, there was not many spectators; 
but the few that did attend enjoyed much sport, 
there being four heats, all closely contested. Only 
three started—one paid forfeit. ‘The following colts 
were entered, which came out in the respective 
heats as designated by the figures, The knowing 


ones were dished. P 


Mr. Bott’s, —- . . 8 Bed a 
Mr Jobnson’s, ‘ a ee te 
Mr. Wynn's, . ° . 1ss 8 
2d Day.—Proprietor’s purse, $300—three mile 
heats. P 


Mr. Johnson’s b.h. Trumpator, 2 1 1 

Mr. Garrison’s g. h. Pacolet, dist. 

Mr. Bott’s b. h. Lafayette, 1 $s 2 

Mr. West's b h. Leopolstadt, 3 2 8 
Yesterday, the Jockey Club Purse, $700—four 


Lmile heats, was won by Mr. Johnson's mare Sally 


Walker, at two heats, beating Dr. Wyche’s mare 
Ariel. 





Pepiegrees or Varvasie Horses. 
(Continued from p. 239.) 


The elegant thorough bred Horse 
THE BAY COLT, 


About five feet two inches high, daily growing and 
improving, being only four years old, is a fine dark 
bay colour and beautifully marked, will stand (if not 
sold before) the ensuing season, at Chalmeria, si- 
tuate in the county of Dinwiddie, between the Na 
mazeen and Coxe’s roads, about 18 miles above Pe- 
tersburg, and will be let to mares at four guineas the 
season, two and a half guineas the leap, and eight 
guineas insurance, with three quarter dollars to the 


room. 

: The Bay Colt was purchased in London by Mr. 
Wo. Barksdale, of Petersburg, and is of the very 
best stock in England, as appears by the certificate 
of Lord Grosvenor, as follows, viz: 

“January 31st, 1797.—This is to certify, that the 
Bay Colt was got by High rye, dam by Eclipse 
from Young Cade, which was the dam of Vauxhall. 

“GROSVENOR. (sBgat.) 

“N B. The Cade mare, the dam of Vauxhall, 
was also the dam of Dulcinea, Mambrino, Cervan- 
tes, and Sancho—all first runners.” 

Good and extensive pasturage gratis, but will not 
be liable for any accident. 

JAMES STRANGE. 

Manchester, Nov. 23d, 1797 


The thorough bred Horse 
BELVIDER®, 


Five years old this spring. 5 feet 5 inches high, a 
beautiful bay, finely marked and elegantly formed; 
stands at my stable in Brunswick county, about two 
miles from Theophilus Field’s Mill, on Waquay 
creek, and four miles from Charles Harris’s, and 
will be let to mares at eight dollars the season, to 
be paid on or betore the first day of November next, 
five dollars the leap paid down, and sixteen dollars 
to ensure a mare’s being with foal; those persons 
who put by insurance, and part with their mares 
before the time of foaling, to be answerable for the 
same. Good pasturage gratis, but I will not be lia- 
ble for escapes or accidents of any kind. Belvidere 
was got by Col. Sym’s celebrated horse Old Wild 
air, his dam was got by the imported horse Clock- 
fast, his grandam by Col. John ‘Tayloe’s noted 
horse Old Yorick, his great grandam by the said 
‘Tayloe’s imported horse Childers, his great great 





grandam by Morton’s imported Traveller, out of 


the famous imported mare Jenny Cameron 
HARTWELL TUCKER. 
March 15, 1798. 





JIM CRACK, 


Late the property of Peter S. Randolph, Esq. 
will cover mares the present season at my house, 
near the centre of Amelia county, at six dollars the 
leap, fifteen dollars the season, with one shilling and 
sixpence to the groom; the money for the leap to be 
paid at the stable; the money for the season may be 
discharged by the payment of twelve dollars at any 
time before the Ist of October. Gentlemen who 
may choose to send servants with their mares, shall 
have them accommodated on very moderate terms. 
My pasturage is good and well secured; but will not 
be answerable for escapes or accidents. 

Jim Crack was got by Mr. Hart’s imported Med- 
ley, (the best blood in England) his dam by Ariel 
brother to Old Partner, his grandam by Whitting- 
ton, his great grandam by Dabster, out of Colonel 
Anthony Thornton’s celebrated Roan Mare, con- 
sidered as the finest mare of her day in Virginia. 

The performances of Jim Crack on the turf have 
been equal to most horses that have been raised in 
Virginia; having been matched against three horses 
of the first reputation for running, to wit: Mr. Pros- 
ser’s Wildair, two mile heats, Mr. Tayloe’s Bell Air, 
three four mile heats, and Mr ‘Vayloe’s Nantooka, 
one four mile heat, all of which he beat without 
losing a single heat. He isa horse of great vigour, 
and his colts are greatly admired, for their size as 
well as their beauty. 

THOMAS PERKINSON. 

March 3, 1798. 





The lately imported complete horse 
TRAVELLER, 


The last son of O’Kelley’s famous Eclipse, will 
stand the ensuing season at Buck Hill (on the south 
side of James river) about one mile from Richmond, 
and will be let to mares at six guineas thé season, 
four guineas the leap, and twelve guineas insurance; 
either of which, with a dollar to the groom, to be 
paid before the mares are removed. The insurance 
money will be returned on application with proof 
that the mare did not prove with foal. 

In addition to what pasturage there may be at 
Buck Hill, | have rented (at one hundred pounds 
per annum) a considerable quantity of the Falls 
Plantation for the purpose of pasturage, equal to 
any in the state. Great attention will be paid to 
mares and to keep the fences in good order, but will 
not be responsible for any accident. Traveller, is 
a beautiful bay full five feet three inches high, was 
got by Eclipse, his dam by Kiag Herod, grand dam 
by Blank, great grand dam by Old Cade. His fine 
figure and justness of form, are such as to excite 
the admiration of all who see him, and his blood, 
great size, strength, and beauty independent of his 
performance entitle him to be placed among the 
very first horses, and induce me to believe that he 
is not inferior to any here ever imported. Pastur- 
age gratis. JAMES STRANGE, 

Manchester, 15th January, 1798. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 











The management of fish-ponds is well understood 
in France owing to fish in all Catholic countries be- 
ing an article of necessity. In the internal districts 
there are many large artificial ponds, as well as na- 
tural lakes, where the eel, carp, pike, and a few oth- 
er species are reared, separated, and fed, as in the 
Berkshire ponds in England. 

Poultry is an important article of French husban- 
dry, and well understood as far as breeding and feed- 
ing. It is thought that the consumption of poultry 
in town is equal to that of mutton. The poorest 
cottager owns a few hens, and a neat little roost in 
which they pass the night secure from dogs, wolves 
and foxes. 
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STOMACH PUMP. 
An American INVENTION. 

Mr. Sainner. Irvine, Warren, Pa. Sept. 30. 
Dear Sir.—In your — of the 14th, I observ- 
ed an extract froma Dublin Journal, giving an 
account of a Doctor Simon’s invention for removing 
fluids from the stomach. ‘This | take to be nothing 
more than a common apparatus, consisting of a 
flexible tube, and a syringe or large gum-elastic bot- 
tle. My motive in noticing it is, that we owe this 
invention, to an eminent surgeon of our country, 
Dr. P. S. Physick; and not as we would be led to 
believe by the European journals, to a foreigner. I 
am surprised too, that it should be a novelty in 
Dublin, for we have frequent accounts from Eng 
land, of poisons having been removed from the 
stomach by those means. The last accounts I pre- 
sume, gave it as the invention of some apothecary 
in London, whose name I cannot now recal!. Cer- 
tain | am, that this improvement was proposed by 
Doctor Physick more than twelve years since.— 
The present professor of Surgery in Philadelphia, 
Doctor Gibson, has been in the habit of exhibiting 
to his public class, every winter for several years 
ast, this mode of removing poisons. We have at 
east, the right toclaim our inventions, and | am 
astonished that this robbery has not been before now 

noticed. Menicus. 


INSECT SAGACITY. 

The banbul tree affurds a curious specimen of in- 
sect sagacity, in the caterpillars’ nests suspended by 
thousands to the branches. This little animal, con 
scious of its approaching change, and the necessity 
of security in its helpless state as a chrysalis, in- 
stinctively provides itself a strong mansion during 
that metamorphosis. As a caterpillar, it is furnish- 
ed with very strong teeth; with them it saws off a 
number of thorns, the shortest about an inch long, 
and glues them together in a conical form, the points 
all tending to one direction, the extremity terminat- 
ing with the longest and sharpest. This singular 
habitation is composed of about twenty thorns, for 
she, exterior, lined with a coat of silk, similar to the 
cone of the silk-worm, suspended to the tree by a 
strong ligament of the same material. In this asy- 
lum the Panbul caterpillar retires to its long repose, 
and, armed with such formidable weapons, bids de- 
fiance to birds, beasts, and serpents, which might 
otherwise devour it. When the season of emanci 
pation arrives, and the chrysalis is to assume a new 
character in the papilio tribe, the insect emerges 
from the fortress, expands its beautiful wings, and 
with thousands of fluttering companions, released at 
the same season from captivity, sallies forth to en- 
joy its short-lived pleasures. | Forbes’ Oriental Mem. 





CuLTIVATION oF THE ANNUAL SUNFLOWER. 


Allow me to recommend through the medium of 
your useful miscellany, the cultivation of the annual 
sunflower, as possessing the advantages of furnish- 
ing an abundance of fodder for cattle, in their 
leaves. When, also, they are in bloom, the bees 
flock to them to gather sweets. ‘The seed is valua 
ble for feeding pigs, sheep, &c.; it produces a strik- 
ing effect on poultry, in occasioning them to lay 
more eggs than usual; the dry stalks burn well, and 
the ashes afford a considerable quantity of alkali 

[Pensa. Gazette, 





It has been justly said of the farmer’s occupa- 
tion, that it involves as much skill, as much inter- 
est, and as much honour, as any object within the 
range of the attention, or the action of man. It 
was certainly man’s first employment, and without 
doubt, the happiest in which he can be engaged. 


True he*labours hard, and by the sweat of his 
brow earns his bread; and this is common to most 





avocations into which manual labour enters. But 
then he has his season of enjoyment, and is at all 
times relieved from the responsibility, anxiety, and 
the risk of the merchant, or the intense application 
and fearful solicitude of the professional man. The 
occupation of agriculture being more steady and 
less liable to the fluctuations experienced in almost 
every other vocation, more especially to those im- 
mediately dependant on commerce, tends to a more 
regular, simple, and consequently, to a more moral 
life. It is#@his favourable tendency of their habits 
and mode of living, which has entitled the yeoman- 
ry to that political importance, which attaches to 
them in almost every other, but more particularly 
in this country; our government being founded on 
equality of right, and our institutions recognising 
equity as the rule of conduct. The yeomanry were 
the instruments by which our independence was 
achieved; from their bosoms the republican spirit 
was transfused into our political institutions; and 
with them by whomever assailed will rest the defence 
of those privileges, civil and religious, which we 
now so eminently enjoy—on their honesty, intelli 
gence and firmness we may always rely to perpe- 
tuate the enjoyment of these privileges. [Bost. Pat. 


COAT OF MAIL. 

The antiquarian would delight to hear, that there 
has been discovered, about fifteen miles north of 
Craftsbury, \ ermont, a shirt, without sleeves made 
of wire a little larger than that of the small steel 
purses; in fact, a real coat, or shirt of mail, of the 
ages of chivalry. It was found in the valley of 
Black river, I believe, within the limits of the town 
of Coventry. It was much rusted and decayed, but 
sufficient of it remains to show its shape.* 

[Silliman’s Jour. of Arts. 


THES SALUER | 


Bavtimore, Fripay, Ocroser 26, 1827. 


¢ Of the Cattle Show, we have time, at present, 
to say but little; e what we have to state is 
highly encouraging. The exhibition equalled our 
expectation in every department except that of 
sheep, wherein it was miserably deficient, not in 
the quality, but in the numbers of those upon the 
ground. 

The show of horses of every sort, neat cattle, 
and of domestic fabrics, far excelled what was ex- 
pected, and was yet much diminished in every par- 
ticular by the bad weather of Monday. It rained 
incessantly throughout the day, and must have pre- 
vented much stock and many people within forty 
miles from coming, and as it could not be known in 
the country that the show had been postponed for a 
day, the exhibition may be considered much infe- 
rior to what it would have been, highly satisfactory 
and encouraging as itwas. The grounds are beau- 
‘ifully adapted to the purpose, and we may antici- 
pate an improvement, from year to year, in every 
branch of agricultural labour, and in every species 
of domestic fabricks. 

The next Cattle Show will probably be held not 
later than the middle of October, which will make 
it much more agreeable, the days being then longer 
and the weather milder. 

A more detailed account of the Exhibition, with 
the reports and awards of Committees, will, of 
course, be published in the American Farmer. 

















[* When the Editor of this paper had once the plea- 
sure to see Mr. Jefferson at Monticello, he shewed him 
a similar coat of mail which had been ploughed up in 
a field not far off from Jamestown, in Virginia. He 
said he supposed they were worn by some of the first 
settlers, as a means of defending their bodies against 





the assaults of Indian arrows } 





¢#The history of Eclipse, promised tv be given 
in this number, is necessarily postponed for some 
time. 





Mr. Epiror, Newbern, Sept. 26, 1827. 


Will you be good enough to let a young farmer 
inquire through the medium of your journal, which 
will answer the purpose best—a large cart or a small 
wagon; or, in other words, in which can two horses 
draw the most, with the most ease, in a cart, or a 
wagon? A Susscriper. 


SS —————— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 


Tosacco continues depressed; some little continues 
to be done every week, as usual, however, at prices 
within our standard rates. We have no remarkable 
sales to report. Tobacco is plenty in our market, par- 
ticularly Ohio, beyond the demand, except leafy Ma- 
ryland for manufacturers, of which there is a limited 
supply Ohio tobacco is more brisk, and rather higher 
in price than for some time past; more inquiry for it 
this week than usual. Some sales have been e from 
$6 50 to 7.5” and 8.00, and some very fine up to $10.00 
to 11.90 and 12.00, we are informed. Standard rates of 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 @ 6.00—common crop, 
3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 a 6.00 
—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 1.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow do. 5.00 a It.00—Fine yellow, 15.00 a 20.00— 
Virginia good, 3.50 a 8.00—-Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3.50 
—Kenwtucky, fine, 4.00 a 5.00--do. for wrapping, 6.00a 
7,.00—Cuba do. 18.00 a 23.00—St. Domingo, 14.00 a 
18.00. 

FLrourn—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6 00—superfine 
Howard-street, 5.00 a 5.124—city mills, 4.374 44.75— 
Susquehanna, 4.5") a 4.75—Corn Meat, per bbl. 2.75— 
Grain, white wheat, best .90 a 1.05—red do. .80 a .85— 
common do. 60 a.75--Corn, .45 a .46—Kye, ‘40 a .50 
—OarTs, .20 a 25—Beans, .80 a 1.01 —Peas, .40 a .50— 
Crover seed, 4.50 a 5.00—Timotny 3.00—Bar er, .50 
a 60—FuaxseeD, .75 a .80—Cotton, Virginia, .84 @ 
-10—Upland fair, 94 a 103—Louisiana, .t! a.13—North 
Carolina, .84 a .94—Tennessee, .10 a.11— Alabama, .10 
a .114—Woot, washed, .184.22—unwashe, .16—cross- 
ed blood, .22 a24—half do. .24 4 .26—three-quarter do. 
-28 a 30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, Russia, per ton, $218 
a 220—-Country, dew-rotted, ton, 100 a 150—water-rot- 
ted, 150 a 175—Fisu, Herrings, 2.50 a 3.00—shad, 6.00 
a 7.00—Mackerel, 4.50 a 5.75—Bacon, Balt. hams, .9 @ 
.10—country, .64 a .7—assorted do. 7 a 74—Wuiskey, 
-26 a .28—Feathers, .28 a .29—Beef, on the hoof, 4.50 a 
5.00—Hogs, do. 3.50 a 4.00+-Butter, .16 4 .25. 

Several vessels, loaded with wheat, from St. Mary’s 
county, have arrived this week, and sales have been 
made by us from .65 to .§5 per bushel, all red wheat. 
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ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW, 
For the exhibition and sale of Improved Domestic 

Animals, Agricultural Machinery and Implements, 

and Household Manufactures, §c.—held by the Ma- 

ryland Agricultural Society for the Western Shore 
of Maryland, agreeably to appointment at Carroll's 
ott. 

[ Monday, the day previous to the one which had 
been appointed for the show, being one of incessant 
rain, the ‘Trustees who were then in the city, con- 
cluded it would be best to postpone the show for a 
day, especially as there seemed, at a late hour on 
Monday, to be no prospect of good weather the 
next day. 

The show accordingly commenced on Wednes- 
day morning, and was, as we have before stated, 
superior in all respects to what might have been 
expected. A pretty general impression prevailed 
that the continuance of the shows would depend on 
the result of this one, and the event has been such 
as to ensure not only their continuance, but that 
their good effects will be augmented and become 
mere and more visible from year to year. Asan 
evidence of the light in which the awards of the 
Society are already regarded, the single fact may be 
stated, that the owner of the stallion which took 
the Society’s rene as the one best calculated 
to get stock for the saddle, held him immediately 
previous to the show at $300, but on receiving his 
silver cup, refused to take less than $500. F 

Some days prior to the Exhibition, the following 
letter from the late President of the Society was 
received by the Corresponding Secretary—which 
being made known to the Board of Trustees, B. W. 
Haut, Esq. was unanimously appointed President 
pro tem.) 

J. S. Samer, Ese. Baltimore, Oct. 16, 1827. 

Correspd’g Secr’y Maryland Agric. Society: 

Dear Sir,—The recent occurrence of an afflict- 

ing event will prevent me from attending the ap. 
roaching meeting of the Agricultural Society of 
Maryland. : 

I beg leave to request you to communicated the 
Trustees, at the meeting which I understard is to 
be held on Saturday, and also to the Sodety, my 
wish to retire from the office with wbth I have 
been honoured. : 

Be pleased to tender to the Society My sincere 
acknowledgments for the confidene reposed in 
me, and to assure the members th¢ the evidences 
they have given me of it shall be er held in grate- 
ful remembrance. ; 

It will always afford me plésure to aid, as a 
member, in the Society whick has contributed so 
much to the benefit and imp®vement of the agri- 
culture of our state. ; 

With great respect ad consideration, 
Yours, very re 
GEO. HOWARD, 
President Agric. Society. 

{Doctor Joseph E. Muse, President of the Dor- 
chester Agricultural Society, was requested to deli- 
ver the premiums—and acerdingly attended and 
performed that service for the Society at 12 o'clock 
on the second day of the Exhibition, agreeably to 
the following reports: } 


— 


FA¢RMS. 


The Committee apponted to award the premiums 
offered for the best fams, respectfully report: 

That they award tle first premium of plate, va- 
lued at $50, to Jaceb Hollingsworts, Esq., of Elk- 
ridge; whose farm, in the opinion of the committee, 
founded upon a repert, after inspection. by the hon 


ed A., and hereunto annexed, has been cultivated 
with an extraordinary degree of skill, judgment and 


ductive and exhausted condition, and raised toa 
state of great fertility, with a rapidity almost unex- 
ampled. 
he Committee beg leave to suggest a hope, that 
Mr. Hollingsworth will, for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural community in general, and especially for 
the instruction and aid of proprietors of worn-out 
lands, of a soil originally good, prepare and com- 
municate to the public through the medium of the 
American Farmer, a more minute and detailed state. 
ment of his successful management than is contain- 
ed in the report above referred to. 
V. Maxcy, 
R. G. Stockett, 
Joun L. Ports, 
H. G.S. Key. 
(A.) 
To the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society. 
GENTLEMEN, Elkridge, Oct. 13, 1827. 
In virtue of powers with which you have invest- 
ed us, we have viewed the farm of Jacob Hollings- 
worth, Esq. in Anne Arundel county, and beg leave 
to present to you such facts relative thereto as were 
furnished by our own observation, and such as were 
derived from sources in which we repose implicit con- 
fidence. There are about three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred acres of cleared tillable land, which is 
judiciously divided into nine fields of unequal dimen- 
sions. When purchased by its present proprietor, 
the farm was wholly unproductive, filled with gut- 
ters, sedge, and almost every species of filth, and 
nearly destitute of fencing. It is now, as is.a mat- 
ter of notoriety, one of the most highly improved, 
best cultivated and productive farms in the county. 
The system of tillage has, notwithstanding, been a 
severe one; the repetition of crops upon the same 
— rapid, and the rests but short; yet such has 
n the success of the system, that it has become 
a general theme of conversation in the neighbour- 
heod; and the best and most experienced farmers 
amongst us are repudiating what was considered by 
them one of the best established axioms in hus- 
bandry, that old, exhausted lands can only be re 
stored to a high state of fertility by copious appli- 
cations of manure, or by a succession of grain crops 
“few and far between.” During the very precarious 
seasons and general failure of the wheat crop which 
have been so remarkable for some years past, an 
average of more than 1500 bushels a year have 
been rais+d on this farm: and the crop now on 
hand (saved last July,) although not wholly thresh- 
ed out, will not yield less than 1700 bushels. ‘The 
quantity of Indian corn during the same period has 
been abundant; more than 500 barrels were gather- 
ed last fall, from the best judgment that can be 
formed on the subject, there will not be a much less 
quantity at the present autumn. A quantity of rye 
and oats were also raised, from fifty to sixty tons of 
hay saved. annually, and crops of tobacco made, 
varying from five to fifteen hogsheads per annum. 
The live stock‘on the farm is excellent, and in high 
order. The number of draught horses used are 
six, and the labouring hands are six men and four 
boys; and little or no hiring takes place even during 
harvest, although the wheat crop is so heavy that a 
considerable portion of it is saved with sickles. As 
an example of what we call severe cropping, we 
beg leave to state, that the fallow field sown this 
month in wheat, was cultivated in Indian corn in 
1825, and bore a crop of wheat in 1826, so that it 
cannot be said to have had more than one year’s 
rest. Yet, notwithstanding this course of cuitiva 
tion, which, until recently, would in our neighbour- 
hood have been denounced as most ruinous and in- 
padicious, Woolly farm, which relies exclusively on 





Thomas B. Dorsey and Col. Thomas Kiogd, mark- 
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its own resources for manure, except gypsum, has 


economy, and recovered from an extremely unpro- 


mproved in fertility as rapidly as any farm in the 
county; and the industry, zeal and ability with 
which it has been managed, have long been a sub- 
ject of general conversation. Excuse the extreme 
aste with which this communication, from acciden- 
tal circumstances, has been written; it has nothing 
to recommend it but the accuracy of the facts 
which it details. With sentiments of the highest 
respect, we are, gentlemen, 
Your most obed’t serv’ts, 
Tuomas B. Dorsey, 
Tuomas Hoop. 


CROPS. 


The Committee appointed to award the premiums 

for crops, having carefuily examined the various 
communications submitted to them, respectfully re- 
port: , 
That they award the first premium for wheat of 
the value of $20, to Mrs. Sarah West, of Peters- 
ville, Frederick county, for her crop on a lot of 17 
acres, 3 roods and 8 perches, averaging 32 bushels 
and 21 Ibs. per acre. 

That for the best ten contiguous acres of Indian 
corn, they award the premium of $15 to Dr. Joseph 
E. Muse, of Cambridge, who produced evidence of 
the product of a lot of ten acres, at the rate of 76 
bushels per acre; and for the best five contiguous 
acres of Indiag corn, producing, according to the 
documents exhibited, an average product of 89 
bushels, 3 pecks, 1 gallon and 2-5ths of a gallon 
per acre, they award the premium of $10 to the 
same spirited, enterprising and scientific agricultu- 
rist. For the particulars in the management and 
cultivation of these lots, they refer to his interest- 
ing letter, annexed to this report, and marked B. 

A letter from Dr. Muse was also laid before the 
committee,in which he states, that he had raised 
this year 24,000 Ibs. of seed cotton. While the 
committee place the utmost reliance upon the accu- 
racy of this statement, they, with reluctance, de- 
cline awarding the premium assigned for the larg- 
est quantity of seed cotton raised in the state, for 
want of the authentication required by the rules of 
the society. 

Mr. Reuben M. Dorsey exhibited a certificate of 
the sale of five hogsheads of tobacco, of the growth 
of 1825—shewing, that three hogsheads sold for 
$23 per 100 Ibs; one do. at $7; and one do. at $30— 
making the average price $21.20. If this certifi- 
cate had been accompanied by testimony, that the 
above five hogsheads were the whole of Mr. Dor- 
sey’s crop, he would have been entitled to the pre- 
mium for the crop of highest price tobacco. 

The Committee award the premium of $10 to 
Mr. Charles Whittemore, for the best crop of po- 
tatoes, who exhibited the necessary testimony, that 
he had raised 1292 bushels from 4 acres 24 roods— 
being something less than 300 bushels per acre. 

To Job Smith, Exq, the Committee award the 
premium of $10, assigned to “the proprietor of the 
best apple orchard, consisting of not less than 200 
trees, which shall evince the most judicious manage- 
ment.” It appears from the testimony exhibited, 
that this gentleman’s orchard consists of 353 healthy 
and thrifty trees; that great care had been taken in 
pruning, and that the fruit was remarkable not only 
for goodness, but for variety, there being no less 
than 32 different kinds. 

As the object of agricultural socicties is to col- 
lect and difluse useful information, the Committee 
on crops beg leave, respectfully, to recommend the 
adoption of a rule, which shall require all competi- 
tors for premiums for crops to accompany the tes- 
timonials of the amount of crop, with a detailed 
statement of the mode of cultivation. 

V. Maxcy, 

R. G. Srocxerr, 
Joun L. Ports, 


H. G. 8, Key. 
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>» [The following is a list of the different kinds of 
apples in the before described orchard, viz: 
*Cart-house, Early Catlin, 


Phenix, Flat Pippin, 
Robinson, English Pippin, 
June apples, Grindstone, 
Rambo, Spicelin, 

Hard red, English Red-streak, 


Sweetlin, 
Sheep-nose, 


Gold finger, 
Queen, or pumpkin ap- 


ple, Lady -finger, 
Orange, Summer Red-streak, 
Catlin, Thin Skin, 
Green Pippin, Gold Pippin, 
Black Vandever, Siberian Crab, 
House apple, Virginia Crab, 
Vandever, Long-stemmed Pippin, 


Gray-house, Quince apple. 
Rusty-coat, 

(B.) 
Dear Sir, Cambridge, Oct. 4, 1827. 

Last winter, some gentlemen, épf@rtaining the 
same sentiments with myself, of the propriety of 
cultivating less land with more attention, in pre- 
férence t@nore land with less attention, determined 
on a sweep-stake on 5 acres of corn, free to all the 
farmers of the county who would throw in $5 each, 
to be laid out in a silver plate for the victor. Un- 
fortunately only six entered for the race; unfortu- 
nately, too, my corn was planted four weeks alter 
theirs, and the drought of a month fell directly upon 
the first shooting, (as it is called,) or earing of mine, 
which I had planted in a manner novel here, (I once, 
some = ago, saw the mode described, or nearly 
so.) Upon my five acres I had twelve thousand 
stalks to the acre. My land was laid off in double 
drill, 18 inches apart, lands 44 feet apart, and so 
throughout, and the stalks in these lines about 12 
inches apart—making a regular series of isosceles 
triangles. My ground was most perfectly pulveriz- 
ed by the plough, roller, harrow, and scarifier, be- 
fore planting. When the corn was six or eight 
inches high, I bar-ploughed it very deep, and let the 
earth remain unreturned till I supposed the roots 
had descended under the furrough; which was my 
object, that in case of drought the depth of the 
root might supply the moisture, which would be so 
rn age emanded by the excessive number 
of plants. ‘These are the only peculiarities attend 
ing my experiment, and the ground was cultivated 
in extremes; my corn had seasonable weather and 
made a growth of twelve feet high, and as large 
stalks as could be desired; but unfortunately, at the 
very crisis of fructificalion,a drought commenced 
and continued about one month. The effects upon 
my thick growth you may imagine; my neighbours 
predicted that I would make none; and [ think | 
would have made (but for this mishap,) fifty per 
cent. more. As it is, I ought to be satisfied, having 
swept the stake. 

I enclose a statement of the product of the five 
acres; and also of ten acres, and will thank you to 
exhibit them to the committee on crops, at your 
cattle show; and whether I be or not, the success- 
ful candidate for the five or ten acre premium, or 
both, or neither, I feel gratified that under the most 
unfavourable circumstances of weather, I have con- 
vinced many obstinate farmers of their error—quod 
erat desideratum. 

You will perceive that I have had all these mat- 
ters verified on oath; and this full authentication 
ought to be forever required by your board; nor 
does itimply suspicion, but it will make the over- 
seers more particular, and the owners perhaps also: 
and it goes abroad upon a firmer basis than a loose 
letter of conjecture. 

The board generally prefer to possess the mode 
of cultivation. You will please to use this as may 
best suit their views. Yours, respectfully, 

J. 8. Sxinver, Ese. JOSEPH E. MUSE. 


‘Dorchester county, to wit—Oct. 8, 1527. 





———— ee ee =~ —— 


Joseph E. Muse deposeth that he accurately sur- 
veyed and measured the ground from which John 
Wheeler, his overseer, swears he obtained the corn 
below mentioned; and that the one measurement 
contains five acres precisely, and the other measure- 
ment ten acres to the best of bis knowledge. 

Taken and certified by me, a justice of the peace 


for the county aforesaid, 
JAMES HOUSTON. 


John Wheeler deposeth that the corn which grew 
on the above named grounds this season, measured 
as follows, to wit: on the five acres, four hundred 
and forty-nine bushels and one half bushel and one 
half peck of shell-corn, or ninety bushels per acre 
wanting a half peck—and on the ten acres, seven 
hundred and sixty bushels of shell-corn, or seventy- 
six bushéls per acre. 

Taken and certified by me, a justice as afore- 
mentioned. JAMES HOUSTON. 

HORSES AND MARES. 

The Committee appointed to award premiums 
for horses and mares exhibited‘at the present cattle 
show, have performed the duty assigned them, (as 
declared below.) Some of the premiums, it will be 
seen, remain unawarded, where the exhibitions did 
not come within the range of the views and regula- 
tions of the Society, in the instances designated. 
For the best thorough bred stallion, pedigree pro- 

perly authenticated to be produced, and left with 

the Society for publication, $20 

This premium remains unawarded, there being 

no exhibition to which its requisitions suffi- 
ciently apply. 

For the best stallion adapted to get stock for the 
saddle, $15 
‘This premium is awarded for the bay horse Wild 

Herod, 4 years old, the property of Mr. Gore, 
of Baltimore county. 

For the best stallion adapted to get stock for a 

uick draft, $15 

This premium is awarded for the grey horse 

Eclipse Fagdown, 4 years old, the property of 
Mr. Boyce, of Elkridge. 

For the best stallion adapted to get stock for slow 
draft, $15 
This premium is awarded for the dapple grey 

horse Bolivar,7 years old, the property of Mr. 
Bostler, of Frederick county. 

For the best thorough bred brood mare, $20 

This premium is awarded for the bay mare Prim- 
rose,* (6 years old, the property of ‘Mr. Jacob 
Hollingsworth,) by Telegraph out of an Oscar 
mare, her family, through sire and dam, of high 
pedigree. 

For the best brood mare adapted to the saddle, $10 
This premium remains unawarded for the like 

reasons with the first. 

For the best Lrood mare adapted to quick draft, $10 
This premium is awarded for the bay mare Juli- 

ana, 7 vears old, the property of Mr. Scott, of 
Baltimore county. 

For the best brood mare adapted to slow draft, $10 
This premium remains unawarded for the like 

reasons with the first. 

There were indeed many other fine horses and 
mares on the ground, with severa) promising fillys 
and colts; affording the assurance of the continuing 
and unceasing care and attention of the farmers of 
Maryland, to this kind of stock, bighly praiseworthy 
in them and gratifying to the Society. 





*The full blood bay mare Primrose, was got by Tele- 
graph, her dam by Oscar, her grand dam by Apollo, her 
g. grand dam by the imported horse Granby, her g. g. 
grand dam by Dr. Hamilton’s Figure, her g. g. g. grand 
dam by Othello, Othello out of Selima got by the Godol- 
phin Arabian, thus shewing a very perfect pedigree. 
Primrose, the property of J. Hollingsworth... 








Your Committee beg leave further to observe 
they were much gratified by the opportunity afford- 
ed them of viewing, amongst other fine animals ex- 
hibited, the beautiful and justly distinguished tho- 
rough bred horse, ‘‘Northern Eclipse,” the property 





of Stephens, Esq. of New York. 
Tuomas Ke tt, 
Samuec Srevens, 
Nimrop Ow nes, 
Oct. 1827. Joun Rivexcy. 


ASSES AND MULES. 


The Committee on Asses and Mules, regret that 
they are under the necessity of reporting, that there 
were none offered worthy of a premium. 

Joun Mercer, 
Tuomas Hoon, 
Samuec C, Ow1nes 


NEAT CATTLE. 


The Committee on Cattle have witnessed with 
great satisfaction the uncommonly fine show of Cat- 
tle on the ground, and have discharged the duty 
entrusted to them with the difficulty which must 
always attend the selection of the best from among 
so large a number of nearly equal merit. 

They have awarded to Henry Thompson, Esq. for 
his bull, Hamlet, the premium for the best bull 
over 2 years old, full blood Devon, $15 00 

To James Carroll, jr. Esq. for his bull, Blu- 
cher, of the Dutch and Devon blood, the 
premium for the best bull over 2 years old 
of any other breed, 

To John Mercer, Esq. of West River, for his 
young bull, Eclipse, the premium for the 

st buli, under 2 years old, of any breed, 

To Henry Thompson, Esq. for his short horn 
cow, Eliza, the premium for the best milch 
cow, 

To Wm. Patterson, Esq. for his Devon cow, 
Daisy, the premium for the 2nd best Do. 
To Wm. Gibson, Esq. for his cow, Flora, the 

premium for the $rd best Do. 

ToL. N. Rogers, for his 2 years old heifer, 
Silver Skin, of the improved Durham short 
horn breed, the premium for the best heifer 
of any breed, 15 

To Joba B. Morris, Esq. for his Devon heifer, 
Rose, 1 year old, the premium for the 2nd 
best Do. 10 00 
The Committee cannot close their report with- 

ont commending the handsome display of fine De- 
von, Short Horn, and other cattle which have 
been exhibited, and only regret that the limited 
number of premiums did not permit them to gratify 
their feelings by amore substantial testimony of ap- 
probation than mete praise. 

The fine bull of the short horn and Alderney 
breed, shown by Mr. Charles Whittemore. The 
cows, heifers, &c. of Mr. John Mercer, Mr. Job 
Smith, Mr. James Carroll, &c. are entitled to the 
highest praise, and they conclude their report by 
recommending the example of the gentlemen who 
are thus exerting themselves with so much zeal and 
spirit to improve our breed of Cattle to the general 
imitation of their brethren, the farmers of Mary- 
land. 


Oct. 24, 1827. 


3 00 


15 


James C. Gerrina, 
WituiaMm Gisson, 

D. Murray, 
Curistopuer Carnan, 
James Syxes, 
Ricuarp K. Meape. 


ON SWINE. 

The Committee beg leave to report that they 
have carefu\j, examined the swine exhibited, and 
have also obtained every information in their power 
to enable them to form an accurate j 


udgment. 
Although byt few specimens of that useful eal 


October 24, 1827. 
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were produced, yet they are pleased to state, that 
they were all very fine of their kind. No breeding 
sows nor boars,‘ under one year, were exhibited. 

They award the first premium of $10 to Mr. N. 
Underwood, of Orange farm, for his very fine white 
boar Tom, aged two years and five months. ‘Tom, 
without any extraordinary keeping, would weigh 
near 600 pounds. 

They also award the premiun of $5 to Mr. ‘N. Un- 
derwood for the best sow pig, being one of the pigs 
from his boar Tom. 

Avexanper NIsBer, 
Joun Ke so, 
Joun Ensor. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 

The Committee on sheep and wool, exhibited 
at the meeting of the Maryland Agriculiural So- 
ciety, of the 24th October, 1827, have awarded as 
follows: 

To William Patterson, Esq. for the best fine 

wooled ram, (Saxon) $15 00 
To R. G. Stockett, Esq. for the best pair of fine 

wooled ewes, (Merino) 

To James Sykes, Esq. for the best South- 

down ram, 15 00 
To R. G. Stockett, for the best ram (Merino) 15 00 
To R. G. Stockett, for the best pair of ewes, 

(Merino) 
To John Ensor, for having raised the best 

stock of lambs, 10 00 

There were no Southdown or Dishley ewes ex- 
hibited, and the rams of the latter breed, though 
good sheep, were not considered so extraordinary 
as to merit a premiuin. 

There was no offer of wool of any description. 

W. B. Bucnanan, 
Danie Hueuss, 
Ww. H. Srump, 
C. Birnis. 


10 00 


10 00 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 


The Committee on Domestic Manufactures ex- 
hibited at the meeting of the Agriculturgl Society 
of Maryland on the 24th October, 1827, award as 
follows: ’ 

To Mrs. Daniel Murray, of Elkridge Landing, 
for the best piece of carpeting, ; $8 

To Henry V. Somerviile, Esq. of Baltimore 
county, for the best piece of kersey, 

To Mrs. Eliza Gist, of Talbot county, for the 
best hearth rug, ; 

To Miss Mary A. West, of Paltimore, for the 
second best hearth rug, 

To Jacob Wilderson, of Biltimore, for the best 
woollen counterpane. 

To Mrs. Anne Morris, of Anne Arundel county, 
for the best pair of woollen hose, 

To Miss Anna Maria Stevens, of Talbot coun- 
ty, for the second best pair of woollen hose, 1 00 

To Mrs. Anne Morris, for the best pair cotton 
hose, 

To Miss Orrick, of Baltimore county, for the 
second best pair cotton hose, 1 
The Committee feel themselves justified in re 

commending to premium Miss C Knight of —— for 

the very excellent specimens of carpeting exhibited 
by her, and in bestowing their encomiums on Mrs. 

R. A. Skinner and Mrs. Ensor, of Baltimore county, 

for their exertions in this description of manufacture. 

Mr. John Wilson, of Baltimore, also exhibited 
some very good productions in this line from his fac- 
tory in the city, which, though they could not come 
into competition for the premium as they are not 
considered in the light of household manufactures, 
are fully entitled to notice and recommendation. 

We must likewise mention an excellent exhibi- 
tion of carpeting, made at the factory of Mr. D. G- 
McCoy, of Harford county, as among the best de- 
scriptions we have seen. 


5 00 
4 00 


$ 00 


00 


The very beautiful hearth rug, exhibited as the 
work of Miss Leah Goldsborough, of Talbot county, 
they think entitled to a premium as an evidence of 
the good taste and ingenuity of the manufacturer. 
And the talents of Mrs. Daniel Murray, Mrs. R.A. 
Skinner, Miss Mary Coppuck and Miss Waters, in 
similar fabricks, deserve the highest commendation. 

A piece of drab cloth from R. B. not properly 
kersey, and consequently not provided for in the 
list of premiums, was much approved by the Com- 
mittee, and some short hose manufactured in the 
family of John Mercer, Esq. from cotton grown on 
his estate at West River, were of remarkably fine 
quality and texture. 

As the productions of the silk worm have not as 
yet come under the consideration of the Society, the 
Committee can only observe of the cocoons and 
skeins presented by Mrs. Norris, of Baltimore coun- 
ty, that they appear to be of very good quality; and 
they recommend that provision should be made in 
future exhibitions for the encouragement and re- 
ward of this interesting branch of industry. The 
large amount of silk manufactures, yearly imported 
into this country has drawn the attention of the 
Committee more particularly to this subject; and 
their anxiety to promote the attraction of this im- 
portant material amongst us, has induced them to 
award a premium of $15 to Mrs. Norris for the zeal 
and intelligence she has displayed respecting it. 

. B. Bucuanan, 
Georee Horrman, 
Tuomas T. Somervett, 
Baatus Comeeys. 
James Syxes. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


The Committee on butter and cheese having ex- 
amined the several samples of fresh butter present- 
ed for their consideration, found considerable diffi- 
culty in deciding between the merits of a premium, 
exhibited by John Smith, Esq. of Baltimore county, 
and one furnished by Daniel Murray, Esq. of Anne 
Arundel county. hey, however, do award the 
premium of $10, for the specimen of the best fresh 
butter to John Smith, Esq. ‘There being but one 
sample of preserved butter, the Committee declined 
awarding a premium as it was not considered en- 


00 | titled to the ene placed at their disposal. 


Henry THompson, 
Tuomas Ke Lt, 
J.Seear Smita, 
Luoyp N. Rogers, 
Ropert Rippe cv. 


THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 
The Committee charged with the superintendance 


00 |of the ploughing match, directed their attention to 


the duty assigned them. ‘They laid off the ground, 
(which luckily happened to be a fair piece for all the 
competitors,) into lands of 70 feet in length and 27 
in breadth, leaving an interval of six feet between 
each land., . 

There was but one three horse plough that enter 
ed the lists, which, although without competition, 
and under the disadvantage of having by mistake 
ploughed up the interval as well as the land assigned 
it, made her task in less time than any other plough; 
and made an average depth and slice superior to any 
plough there. We therefore assign to this plough 
the premium of §10. 

N. B. We are desired to observe that the above 
plough was owned by Mr. Eastman, of Baltimore 
city, the driver and horses by Mr. Baker Johnson, of 
Baltimore county. 

With respect to the two teams of oxen, we take 
pleasure in bearing testimony to their unexpectedly 
fast performance, but as those two ox teams were not 





to vie with each other, particularly, but to contend 
also with the horse teams, we cannot say further 





than to observe, that their performance afforded, 
what we hope, may be a salutary proof of the fallacy 
of the prevailing prejudices against those exceed- 
ingly valuable animals as ploughers; one of the 
teams being beaten in point of time. only one minute 
by one of the two foremost horse teams, and the 
other one minute behind the horse team last out. 

Your Committee have, (but they regret to say not 
without some difference of opinion,) adjudged the 
premium allowable to the best performance among 
the two horse teams, to that owned by Mr. Eastman, 
of Baltimore. Your Committee will conclude their 
report by observing, that they are of opinion unan- 
imously, that the whole work was well executed, and 
the competition admirably maintained. All of which 
is very respectfully submitted by 

Your bumble servants, 

Tuomas B. Hatt, 
Joun Scuwartze, 
Tuomas Murpny, 
Samve. Stone, 
Josuua Jones, 
Carron. Hammonn. 


gs 


Oct. 25th, 1827, 


FAT CATTLE? 


The Committee on fat cattle and oxen, have to 
regret that the competition was so limited, and not 
of a superior quality; but in the discharge of their 
duty, do award the premium of $20 to W. F. Pierce, 
of Baltimore county, for the best lot of fat cattle; 
and the premium of $10 to Judge Archer for the 
second best; and to Enoch Clap, of Anne Arundel 
county, the premium of $10 for the best pair of well 
broke oxen. 

Joun Ketso, 
Joun L. Ports, 
Cuarces Carroin, 
Isaran Mercer. 





Tue Resevro Premium. 


A silver cup of $20 value, to the constructor of 
the cheapest and most economical apparatus for 
cooking food for stock; adapted to the use of the 
generality of farmers. The contrivance to be ex- 
hibited in operation on the Cattle Show ground. 
By Jose Sylvester Rebello, minister from Brazil. 

The Committee on volunteer premiums award to 
Mr. Coppuck Mr. Rebello’s premium for “the cheap- 
est and most economical apparatus for cooking 
food.” The constructor is willing to contract for 
putting up his apparatus, adapted to the largest farm, 
for the sum of 150 dollars. 

J.S. Samira, 
Samuext McCotton, 


Oct. 24, 1827. Bens. M. Hopeges. 





The undersigned, appointed by the President of 
the Maryland Agricultural Society, having counted 
the votes of the society, report the election of the 
following gentlemen: 

W. B. Haru, President. 

James Cox, Treasurer. 

James Howarp, Secretary. 

J. S. Sxinner, Corresponding Secretary. | 
Charles Ridgely, of Hampton, ) 
H. V. Somerville, 
David Williamson, Jr. 
Nicholas M. Bosley, 
George Howard, 
James Carroll, 

Jacob Hollingsworth, 
Allen Thomas, 
George Cooke, 
Samuel W. Smith, 
James Swan, 

Richard Caton, 

John B. Morris, 


Trustees. 





H. V. Somervitre. 
J. B. Morris. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE LOCUST. 
Warren county, Pennsylvania, 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. September, 1821. 

Dear Sir.—I profited by the information commu™ 
nicated in a letter of one of your correspondents, 
which was published in the American Farmer about 
two years since, relative to the. propagation of the 
Locust tree from the seed. And I take pleasure in 
giving the result of my experiment for the advan- 
tage of those who may feel a desire to cultivate, 
with certainty, this very useful tree for many pur- 
poses. 

I had procured a quantity of the Locust seeds, 
(black Locust so called,) with the intention of plant- 
ing them early last spring. The backwardness of 
the season prevented my doing so at the time in- 
tended, and my numerous avocations thereafter 
caused me to forget that those seeds were in my 
possession, until the 18th of June, when, late as it 
was, I determined to experiment with them. Ac 
cording to the directions given in the letter referred 
to, I poured boiling water on the seeds, and suffered 
them to remain in the same water for 12 or 14 hours, 
throwing away the few light seeds that rose to the 
surface thereof. My gardener, a soldier of the revo- 
lution, had previously prepared a bed for the recep 
tion of the seeds, and on the morning of the 19th of 
June he drilled them in, four or five inches apart, 
covering them lightly, the rows about a foot apart: 
every seed, [ think, vegetated. In a few days they 
appeared above ground, and so rapid a growth of 
trees I never before saw. On the 23d of August fol- 
lowing, I counted 500 vigorous young trees, some 
of which measured in height 26 inches, and not any 
of them short of 20 inches. ‘There was great-uni 
formity in the size of the trees. 1 have only to add 
that a small quantity of refuse mortar which had 
been prepared early in the spring for plaistering a 
house, had been strewed upon the bed in which the 

, Locust seeds were drilled. I. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
CorTron RECOMMENDED AS THE MATERIAL ,FoR Cort- 
ton Baceina, Corpace, &c.—No. VI. 


Slave Labour and Domestic Manufactures. 


Ravensworth, near Alexandria, D. C. 
J. S. Samer, Ese. October 22, i827. 

Sir.—I have seen, with very great satisfaction, the 
efforts making through the medium of your valuable 
paper, to awaken my fellow citizens of the South to 
a sense of their true interests, in relation to domes 
tic manufactures: and [| gladly avail myself of the 
offer of at least one of your correspondents to seek 
such further information on the subject, as may be 
of use to a very large proportion both of Virginia 
and Maryland. Almost all the country north of the 
Rappabannoc is too high for the successful cultiva- 
tion of cotton; but it possesses every advantage both 
of soil and climate for the production of wool: and 
besides being abundantly supplied with water power, 
has a considerable proportion of slave labour, en- 
tirely unproductive in its present occupation. My 
object is, to ascertain whether this labour cannot be 
advantageously employed in converting our wool 
into cloths, calculated for our own market? and for 
this purpose, | beg leave to propose the following 
queries to the experienced practical manufacturers 
of the North. 

Ist. Can women and girls above the age of ten, 
be advantageously employed in a woollen factory? 

2d. Would any male labour be necessary, and if 
80, in what proportion? 

$d. Could a single skilfs! and experienced manu- 
facturer drill any numbe. vi raw hands to the vari- 
ous operations connected with the conversion of 
wool into cloth? 


4th. If not, what ready taught labourers or manu- 
facturers would it be necessary to employ? 

5th. What would be the cost of a factory (includ- 
ing both horse and machinery) for the employment 
of forty women and girls? ~ 

6th. What quantity of wool, or (for the manufac- 
ture of cassinett) of wool and spun cotton, would be 
requisite for keeping such a factory in operation 
throughout the year? 

7th. On what terms could a competent superin- 
tendant be procured? 

8th. And if any additional experienced labour 
must be employed, what would be its cost? 

Answers, as much in detail as possible, to these 
questions, will not only confer a great favour on the 
individual asking them, but may very possibly ren- 
der some aid to the interests both of agriculture and 
manufactures. 

With great respect, sir, yours, &c. 
WM. H. FITZHUGH. 


———- 


Suffolk, Nansemond county, Virginia, | 
Tuomas Massey, Ese. October 23, 1827. t 

Dear Sir—I now have that valuable paper, the 
‘“‘American Farmer,” of the 19th October, 1827, 
vol. 9, Nu. $1, before me, in which you very polite- 
ly offer to give any information that may be required 
by any one respecting the costs of an establishment 
to manufacture cotton or wool, and say if any south- 
ern gentleman will give you the costs of slave la- 
bour, you will then make the calculation, &c. neces- 
sary for them, not that I ever expect to be concern- 
ed in manufacturing myself, on account of my in- 
ability in funds, even were I disposed; yet the infor- 
mation here asked, if answered, may be of some use 
to our southern country, and perhaps this section, 
where we have many slaves, and they yield us very 
little. First then I will say a likely man can be bired 
for a year, ‘ ‘ ; 


Feeding, from 18 to 25, say 20 
Clothing, from 10 to 15, 12 
Taxes, about : ‘ 4 . ‘ 2 

$69 
Boys under 12, hire per year for about . $8 
Feeding, as much as a man, F 20 


Clothing, about. ‘ ° ‘ , 8 
Taxes, (none) 


$36 


Girls under 12, same. 
Women hire for about from 15 to 20, say $17 


Feeding, as above, 20 
Clothing, about 3 ; i ‘ ‘ 8 
Taxes, about ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ " 2 

$47 





I have here given you the highest hiring prices, 
and perhaps the clothing might be less; the feeding, 
if any thing, is more; and if the slave is not hired, 
Doctor’s bill to add; if hired, the owner pays them. 

Men that will hire for $35 will sell for about from 
4300 to $350. Boys at $8 bire will sell for about 
from $150 to $250. Girls same, and women not 
much more. I speak as to this section ef country 
particularly, where money is so very scarce. Now 
1 would ask of Mr. Massey the costs of a small fac- 
tory for cotton that would employ the least number 
of hands so as to be profitable, and what could the 
cloth be made for per yard, and what capital neces- 
sary to carry it on, how long it would require to 
carry one into operation, (as we Virginians “ay 
from the stump,) and in fact, sir, any other and all 
information necessary to erecting one that may be 
required, (which I, a novice as I am, in such things, 
may have omitted to inquire of you,) and the same 





information, (if you have time,) relative to a wool- 





len factory: this information, as before stated, is not 
for myself, but for any of my friends that may think 
they can profit by the answers to be thus given. 

With due oem 
JOHN THOMPSON KILBY. 
J. S. Samer, Ese. 
_ Deay Sir.—Will you be pleased to let the forego- 
ing letter appear in your paper, with this further 
inquiry, if any one has yet invented a machine to 
cause a mill or factory to be moved alternately by 
the same water, that is to cause the water thrown 
from the water wheel ito the race to be again 
thrown back upon the wheel, and thus constantly, 
(with a very small stream,) to keep a large mill in 
operation: it does seem to me that Fhove some where 
seen some hint relative to a machine of this kind; 
should it be practicable, (of which | have no idea,) 
the discovery, if once made, would be of great ser- 
vice to a flat level country in the operation of water 
power: the idea, formed by something I have read 
on the subject, is here merely suggested for the pur- 
pose of calling out information upon the subject. 
Should it be found to be impracticable, the enquiry 
can do no harm. 

Respectfully, your most obedient, 
JOHN T. KILBY. 





SEA ISLAND COTTON IN VIRGINIA. 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. October 22, 1827. } 
Sir—Perhaps it may be useful to the public to 
know that the growth of the Sea Island cotton is not 
confined to countries south of North Carolina. The 
sample forwarded is the product of this year. It was 
raised on the farm of Francis W. Taliaferro, Esq. 
about four miles below this town. Though I am my- 
self an editor of a newspaper, yet, as your Gazette 
is exclusively devoted to agricultural concerns, the 
notice of it there may be more extensively useful 
than in the “Arena.” In very great haste, I am, sir, 
very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, J. MERCER. 
(Sample, very beautiful, to be seen at the office of 
the American Farmer.] ’ 


SSE 
HORTICULTURE. 


CHERRIES. 

(Extracted from Pritce’s “Treatise on Horticut- 
Ture”—the numbets refer to the enumeration in 
his catalogue.] 

22. Yellow Spanish —'This is a cherry of the larg- 
est size, and at the same time one of the most lus- 
cious, It is a variety of the Duke, of a straw co- 
lour, dotted on one side with small red spots, and 
added to its fine quality, it is a constant bearer. 
The skin appears so delicate, that I do not think it 
so well calculated for transportation as séme others, 
and | have also noticed that, probably, from the 
same circumstance, the fruit is apt to rot during 
long continued rains at the period of ripening. At 
Boston this cherry is sometimes called the Carna- 
tion, and at others the Bigarreau; the latter term 
invariably indicates hard cherries. 

38. Elkhorn.—'This is one of the largest black 
cherries | have ever seen; its size varies little from 
that of the black Tartarian, but it ripens two weeks 
later, and is peculiarly distinct from every other 
kind; the flesh, when eaten, havirg a liver-like con- 
sistence and being very solid. It is, perhaps, less 
oe flavoured than some others, but still a supe- 
rior fruit; and from its solidity is well calculated 
for transportation to the markets, and its ripening 
ata later period causes it to be most suitable for 
filling up the space between the ripening of the ear- 
lier Duke and Heart cherries, and the common 
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Kentish and Morello varieties. | discovered this DOMESTIC WINE. bing them with your hands, it is very easy to get 


variety on a tour through Maryland about thirty 
years ago, growing in the garden attached to a ho- 
tel, and finding it very different from any that I had 
seen, I brought home some scions for inoculation, 
the landlord called it the Elkhorn, which name | 
adopted for it. 

4. Black Tartarian—This cherry, now well 
known in many parts of the Union, is not surpass- 
ed by any other Heart cherry with which [ am ac- 
quainted. It is of the largest size, of a fine black 
colour, very superior in flavour, and the tree is a 

reat and constant bearer. Its period of ripening 
is the same as the Black Heart; but for all purposes 
it is far more desirable. It is, without doubt, the 
best market cherry of its season, and in connection 
with the yellow Spanish, may be considered not to 
be rivalled for the dessert. It bas been the fortune 
of this, as of most other choice fruits, to receive in 
England a great number of titles, and no less than 
ten are enumerated, by which it has been sold in 
that country. It has even in our country, from the 
before mentioned circumstance, been disseminated 
under two names, different from the one that heads 
this list—the Ronald’s Black Heart, and the Cireas- 
sian, both of which refer to the same fruit. 

5. White Tartarian—The cherry long cultivated 
by this name in our country, I have ascertained to 
be incorrect, and is nothing more than a half bar- 
ren variety of the White Heart. I have recently 
introduced the genuine kiad, which is a most heau- 
tiful transparent fruit, of a very fine quality, but not 
of very large size. 

44. Plumstone Morello—-The varieties of the Mo- 
rello are considered the finest fruits for tarts and 

reserves, and also for putting in brandy; but the 
“smarts varieties are far surpassed in size and 
value by the present one, which is a native, disco- 
vered by myself in travelling through Virginia. It 
is far larger than any other variety, extremely rich 
and fine, and has pits shaped like those of the plum, 
whence its name. I have never found either this, 
or the large English morello, attacked by the insect 
which perforates the branches of the common mo- 
rello, and causes large excrescences to be formed, 
which, if left to increase annually, and not lopped 
off in time, destroy the tree altogetier. ‘ 

60. Napoleon Bigarreau—The growth of this 
tree is the strongest I recollect to have seen, ex- 
cepting the Tobacco-leaved cherry. Its general 
appearance is indicative of a superior fruit; and ai- 
though I have not yet myself seen its produce, still 
it may reasonably be supposed that this tree, which 
originated in France, would not have received the 
name of the greatest favourite of the nation, with- 
out its possessing superior merit. It was intro- 
duced to this country but three years since by 
myself. 

12. China Heart.—This cherry I raised from the 
seeds of the Ox Heart, and it is different from any 
other that has met my view. It is but of moderate 
size, but beautifully mottlec, more like a waxen 
fruit, or like some representations on China ware; 
the flesh between the solid and the melting, quite 
sweet, and with a flavour peculiar to itself, differing 
from all others. It is an exceedingly productive 
tree, and the lower branches, as it advances in size, 
assume in many cases a pendant form. It ripens 
just after the Black Tartarian and many others are 
past, and forms a link between them and the later 
varieties 

39. Remington White Heart.—This is the latest 
cherry which has originated in this country, and in- 
deed, with few exceptions, later than any known in 
Europe. A bunch of the fruit was sent to me from 
Rhode Island, about the middle of September, which 
was just then ripe; but at Long island it ripens in 
August. The fruit is of a pleasant flavour, but no- 
thing superior; the tree is very productive, but the 
late period of ripening forms its greatest merit. 





The Georgetown Republican publishes a letter 
from Mr. ‘Adiam, (so celebrated for the perfection 
to which he has brought domestic wine from the na- 
tive grape,) from which we extract the following re- 
cipe for making wine of wild grapes. This, as he 
remarks, is the season at which the common Fox 
grape and other large grapes are ripe; and as others 
will be ripening until after the frost, it is well to 
draw the attention of farmers to the subject. Mr. 
Adlum says that there are thousands, if not tens of 
thousands, of bushels of wild grapes of various 
kinds, now growing in the different sections of our 
country, each bushel of which will make from two to 
three — of wine, much better than the wretch- 
ed stuff imported in wood called Claret, and other 
imported wines of low prices. He gathered some of 
the Fox grapes for experiment, from the places 
where they grew naturally, and bruising them and 
straining them through a thin piece of muslin, tried 
the specific gravity, and found it to be 1055, which 
was the average of three different wines, and which 
is equal to one pound four ounces of the sweet prin- 
ciple, that is, (sugar,) to the gallon of the juice or 
must. (WV. ¥. Statesman. 


To maxe Wine or Wixp Grapes. 

Gather the grapes when ripe and bruise them with 
a mallet, or in any other way, just to crack the skins 
is sufficient, but take great care not to bruise the 
seeds—and when the grapes are bruised, put them 
into an open headed cask or tub, but do not fill it 
more than two-thirds full, where they are to remain 
for one, two or three days, according to the tempe- 
rature of the weather, or until the pulp or colouring 
matter is dissolved. ‘The skins and seeds will have 
risen to the surface and the wine is to be drawn off 
by a hole made within one or two inches of the bot- 
tom, the wine will run off tolerably clear; but have 
a hair sieve to let it run through to catch every thing 
that may run off with tbe wine—when you have the 
wine drawn off, add sugar tc your taste, or it is a 
better way to add sugar until a fresh egg swims, just 
so that the upper edge is even with the surface of 
the must, and as soon as it is dissolved, put it into 
a clean cask well fumigated with a sulphur match 
and bung it up tight; bore a small gimblet hole near 
the bung, into which put a peg, not sv tight but that 
a little air may escape to keep the cask from burst- 
ing. In about three weeks, drive the peg in tight, 
and it is not necessary to look at it again until the 
first week in December, when in nine cases out of 
ten, the wine will be perfectly fine and bright; you 
need not be under any apprehension about the fer- 
mentation, as it will go on its own way, and nature 
will perform her office in the best manner possible. 

On a clear cold day early in December examine 
your wine, and in nine cases out of ten it will be 
completely fermented, and will be perfectly fine 
and bright. Then rack it off into a clean cask, fu- 
migated with a sulphur match, and in the month of 
March following, rack it again as above—and if it 
should not be perfectly fine, fine it with (if red wine) 
the whites of eggs—if white wine, with milk. 

If all these operations are done with proper care, 
it will then be incorruptible, and last for an age, or 
ages if necessary. 

I am here speaking of the Fox and other Jarger 
grapes. 

If the smaller grapes are used, such as the fall or 
frost grapes or others, as the chicken or pigeon, 
which are full of seeds and have thick clammy juice, 
it will be necessary to add from one gallon to a gal- 
lon and a half of water to the bushel of grapes, ei- 
ther before or after they are bruised, the grapes to 
be first measured in the clusters—put the water to 
them a little more than milk warm, and rub them 
well with the hand, then put them into a cask or tub 
as above mentioned, and follow the directions given 
for the manulacture of the Fox grape wine. In rub- 


most of the stems off the grapes, and if separated, 
will make a neater wine. 

Where you have not the means of getting the in- 
struments for ascertaining the specific gravity of the 
must of the grape, and if you wish a wine to keep 
for an indefinite length of time, the way is to add 
sugar to the must slowly, and dissolve it until a fresh 
egg swims, so that the upper edge is just even with 
the surface of the must of the grapes, which will 
then be equal to about three pounds of the sweet 
principle, (sugar,) to the gallon; where there are 
about two pounds of the sweet principle, in the gal- 
lon, it will make a wine that onght to be drank with- 
in the twelvemonth following. But for your grog 
bruisers, whiskey, rum and Madeira drinkers, who 
drink for the “intowicating quality and not for the 

"it will be necessary to add from three to 
four gallons of strong brandy to the barrel of wine— 
with four gallons of brandy to the barrel, that wine 
which has but two pounds of the sweet principle to 
the gallon, will suit most vitiated tastes best. 

There is now a sufficient quantity of the wild- 
chicken and frost-grapes within half a mile of my 
house to make a pipe of wine, and I should suppose 
that in Montgomery county, which joins the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, there are wild grapes sufficient, if 
they were gathered, to make Letween one and two 
hundred pipes, otherwise they will be left to fall 
and rot on the ground, cr be eaten by the birds; 
and in the whole state of Maryland, there is now at 
this present moment, enough of wild grapes on the 
vines to make two thousand pipes of wine, and many 
of the other states would produce as much, which 
would be worth, if properly manufactured, from fifty 
to one hundred cents the gallon. 

September 24, 1827. JOHN ADLUM. 

P.S. I have always observed that the wild grapes 
are infinitely more abundant in slatey, gravelly, 
sandy and other poor land than on the rich lime- 
stone lands. 





SILK. 


The county court of Johnston, N.C recently ap- 
pointed commissioners to purchase land, and to 
have erected thereon suitable buildings for the re- 
ception of the paupers of that county. Mr. John 
MacLeod, one of the commissioners, presented to 
the court at August term, a memorial, in which he 
states that the paupers “can be profitably employed 
in the production of silk.” The article is published 
at length in the Raleigh Register, accompanied by 
the following remarks: 

“We heartily approve of that part of Mr. Mac- 
Leod’s communication, which proposes to employ | 
our paupers in the cultivation of silk; and we trust 
that the example set by Johnston county wil! be imi- 
tated, as it deserves to be, by the other counties, 
It is well known, that all the necessary labour at- 
tending the culture of silk, may be performed hy 
children or superannuated persons. A crop of silk 
is the work but of forty days, the first twenty of 
which occasion but little trouble. Vhe mulberry 
tree is easily propagated, and possesses the property 
of enriching the soil where it is planted. We are 
pleased to see that Mr. MacLeod is not a mere 
theorist on the subject, but has reduced to practice 
that which he recommends.” 


TO IMPROVE TEA. ‘ 

The cheapest, and most expensive teas, are said 
to be all the leaves of the same tree. The high 
flavour, therefore, of some of the sorts, and the 
want of flavour in others, must arise from the man- 
ner of preparing them. ‘The substance found to 
agree best with the original flavour of tea, is the 
oil of bergamot, by the proper management of which 
you may produce from the cheapest teas, the finest 





flavoured bloom, hyson, gunpowder, and cowslip. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 
MEMORIAL 
Fo the President and Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road Company. 
(Continued from p. 254.) 

The Ohio and Erie canal, now in great forward- 
ness, and which will probably be completed in 1830, 
will traverse the rich and fertile state of Ohio, for 
a distance of 307 miles, and open between Cleave 
land, on Lake Erie, and Portsmouth, on the Ohio ri- 
ver, all the advantages of intercourse and transpor- 
tation which are now in use between Buffalo and 
Albany. This canal unites with the Ohio about 90 
miles below the mouth of the Great Kanawha: and 
in its progress down the valley of the Scioto, is at 
the mouth of Salt creek, within about 45 miles of 
the latter place; and presents, in connection with 
the route which we recommend for the Baltimore 
rail-road, a continued line of communication from 
that city to Lake Erie. Whether this connection 
would be most advantageous, by the use of steam 
boats between the mouth of Scioto and Great Ka 
nawha, or by extending the rail-road (over ground 
believed to be very favourable to this species of im- 
provement,) forty five miles west of the Ohio, so as 
to unite the railway and canal at the mouth of Salt 
creek, in the valley of Scioto, are questions which 
future examinations wilt best enable the company 
to decide. By pursuing the Uhio canal to Ports- 
mouth, and ascending the Ohio river to the mouth 
of Kanawha, the entire distance from the mouth of 
Cayahoga to Baltimore, will not exceed eight hun- 
dred and ninety miles. By extending the rail-road 
to the mouth of the Salt Creek, the distance will be 
diminished to eight hundred miles. From the same 

int on Lake Erie, the distance to Buffalo is two 
fundred miles; by the canal to Albany three hun- 
dred and sixty-four miles; by the North river to New 
York one hundred and fifty five miles: making the 
entire distance from Cleaveland to New York, of 
seven hundred and nineteen miles. When popula 
tion and civilization shall spread over the important 
and extended district of country which surrounds 
the great lakes of the north-west, and their tributa 
ry rivers: when science and the arts, aided by mer- 
cantile capital, shall invigorate the industry, and 
give directions to the sources of that region, its 
commerce must be incalculable, and will richly re- 
pay any expenditure that provides for it the facili- 
ties of interchange at any of the maritime cities. 
In estimating the portion which Baltimore may se- 
cure, by opening the channel of intercourse which 
is here suggested, we must bear in mind, that in 
commercial operations, distance is as nothing, ex 
cept as it affects the time and safety, certainty aud 
cheapness of transportation: and how will stand the 
question in relation to each of these particulars be- 
tween New York and Baltimore? The canal of 
Qhio will furnish transportation equal in each, to 
that of New York. ‘The railway. when the propel- 
ling, peed is steam, admits of a velocity, limited 
only 
steam 





prudence, and which is unattainable by the 

ts, that may be employed in the naviga- 

tion of the Hudson and Lake Erie: this, we think, 

is proved by the reasoning of an engineer of high 

standing, to whose remarks we take the liberty of 
referring. (F ) 

The expense of transportation between Lake Erie 
and Baltimore, we presume, cannot be greater than 
from the same point to New York; the diminished 
time, combined with equal certainty as to the pe- 
riod of arrival, and safety of the commodities trans. 

rted, would seem to us, to incline the balance in 
| woo of Baltimore; but when it is considered, that 
the New York canal and the Hudson river are 
closed by ice, about four months im the year; that 
the Ohio canal will not be interrupted fer more than 


three months at its northern extremity, and rarely 
more than for a few weeks at a time on its southern 
end; that the section occupied by the rail road will, 
without interruption from ice, at all seasons of the 
year, transmit the commerce of the valley of the 
Ohio, with that which may accumulate on its shores, 
to the most eligible port on the Chesapeake, where 
the winter rarely presents serious impediments to 
foreign trade; all doubts must be removed as to the 
superior advantages possessed by Baltimore over 
her more northern competitor, in relation to this 
trade. Should the main stem of the Ohio canal be 
intersected by one opened along the valley of the 
Muskingum, it would present an additional tributa- 
ry stream to the Baltimore railway: as the com 
merce of that rich valley would more conveniently 
unite that destined for Baltimore, by descending the 
Ohio to the mouth of Kanawha, than by pursuing 
any other routes to an eastern market. Leshiée to 
the great valley of the Scioto, already boasting of 
a population of 150,000 souls, with a soil prover- 
bially fertile, and destined to reach the highest state 
of improvement, population and wealth, commer- 
cial advantages must present themselves in favour 
of the route which we suggest, entitled to great 
weight in deciding the location of the railway.— 
Should the effoits of these enterprising people, 
realizing their future anticipations of connecting 
the Scioto with the Maumee, by the Auglaise; the 
Maumee with the Wabash, and the Wabash with 
the Illinois; a flood of business must be let into the 
Ohio canal, and transferred to the Baltimore rail- 
way, which the most sanguine may not anticipate. 
But receding from the west, let us look at the valley 
of the Ohio river for its probable contributions to 
the trade of Baltimore: although Pennsylvania, by 
her canal, may divide the trade between the mouth 
of Muskingum and Pittsburg, yet the influence of 
her efforts will probably not extend below that point: 
looking down the Ohio, Louisville presents itself as 
the probable point from which Orleans and Balti- 
more may respectively claim the trade; the extent 
and value of the commerce of this great artery of 
the confederacy, may be in some measure estimat- 
ed by the number and tonnage of the vessels to 
which it now gives employment. (G.) 


(Nore F.) 

Extract from a re of C. Crazet, Esq., to the Board of 
Public Works of Virginia, dated ist July, 1826. 
“Friction and inertia are, it is well known, the 
two great obstacles that engineers or mechanicians 
have to overcome in the application of power. If 
it was not for the constant resistance opposed by 
friction, bodies once set in motion on a plane would 
never stop. A common road counteracts the pull- 
ing of horses by the considerable friction of the 

wheels. 

‘*McAdamized roads enable horses to draw hea 
vier loads, because of their greater smoothness; and 
a road made of iron, offering still less resistance, 
will of course admit of much heavier loads being 
transported by the same power. ‘The resistance 
opposed by friction varies according to the nature 
of the substances placed in contact; it is propor- 
tional to the — moved, and remains the same 
whatever may be the velocity given; in this last pecu 
liarity consists the advantage of railways. On a 
canal, on the contrary, the resistance increases, as the 
velocity of the boat, and consequently, as | have re- 
marked, in speaking of navigation, a rapid rate of 
velocity, besides the injury it does to the banks of 
the canal, will allow of but small weights being car- 
ried on it, whereas on a rail-road, if a power be 
capable of overcoming the resistance opposed by 
friction, it will, without any additional exertion, not 
only keep the body in motion, but, since friction is 
independent of velocity, it will continue to accele- 





rate the speed, without any other limits than the 


extent of velocity of which the propelling power 
itself is capable. Because the power of horses de- 
creases rapidly when their speed is increased, it fol- 
lows that on a railway, as well as on a canal, their 
velocity cannot be considerable; and that the ad- 
vantage of railways, that velocity does not increase 
resistance, is counteracted by the diminution of the 
power of exertion of horses when their speed is in- 
creased. 

“Still, owing to the circumstance that railways 
cost less than canals in England, transportation is 
found to be nearly the same there by either mode 
of conveyanse, even when horse power is employ- 
ed. But recently a new propelling power has been 
intreduced, which, like friction, remains the same 
whatever may be the velocity: this is the locomotive 
engine. After once having set a train of wagons in 
motion, the engine will continue to act with constant 
and undiminished power, and will accelerate the 
speed of the whole train, until it has attained the 
maximum velocity that can be given to the wheels 
by the strokes of the piston. 

*By increasing, therefore, the velocity of the rim 
of the wheels by any means whatever, the speed of 
transportation on railways might be increased with- 
out limits, by a propelling steam engine: prudence 
alone fixes a limit to the velocity.” 

The following table is given in a recent and va- 
luable work, by Thomas Tredgold, to shew the 
length of time that horses are capable of different 
velocities: ‘ 

1 |s |s t [5 | |? |* | 





Duration of labour in 
hours, 











Maximum veloci 


ty in| | 
miles per hour, the|14.7 |10.4/| 8.5 | 7,3 | 6.6/6. 5.5 | 5.2) 46 


horse being unloaded 























In the same work, another table shews their pow- 
er of exertion, when moving at different rates of 
velocity. The following is an extract from it. 


Speed-in miles per hour, ;}2];s,ayq 5 
Moving force, | 166 | 125 | 83 | 41.2.3 











The rapid decrease of the power of horses is evi- 
dent from these tables, which are entitled to perfeet 
confidence, and agree both with calculations and 
experience. 

(G.) 


4 list of the Steam Boats employed in the trade of the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, furnished by Messrs. Forsyth & Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky, on the 21st of June, 1827, viz: 





Names. Tonnage. Names. Tonnage. 
Pittsburg, 150 Hibernia, 270 
Pennsylvania, 150 Daniel Boone, 260 
Friendship, #950 Lady of the Lake, 200 
General Brown, 200 Washata, 130 
William Penn, 140 Philadelphia, 300 
Herald, 120 Tecumseh, 210 
Lafayette, 150 Tuscumbia, 220 
Bolivar, * 120 Courtland, 220 
Warrior, 140 Coosa, 200 
Mechanic, 80 Clinton, 150 
Generai Pike, 15@ Dewitt Clinton, 200 
Caravan, 200 Hercules, 170 
Caledonia, 371 Robert Burns, 100 
Ohio, 60 Paul Jones, 340 
Highland Laddie, 50 Liberator, 250 
Spartan, 40 Pocahontas, 250 
Lawrence, 120 General Coffee, 100 
Columbia, 200 Muskingum, 160 
Mexico, 100 Scioto, 150 
Pioneer, 200 Atalanta, 150 
Patriot, 250 Planter, 150 
Helen McGregor, 360 General Wayne, $00 
George Washington, 375 Virginia, 150 
Pilot, 100 Robert Emmett, 80 
Eliza, 80 Dolphin, 110 
Belvidere, 180 William Tell, 50 
Cavalier, 180 Ontario, 100 
Courier, 120 Decatur. 60 
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heenix, 160 Gen. Hamilton, 180 
Meosss 140 Gen. Carroll, $00 
Velocipede, 120 Opelousas, 140 
Commerce, 200 Messenger, 130 
Lexington, 200 Marietta, 140 
Paragon, $56 Gen. Marion, 90 
Favourite, 240 Phebus, 50 
Louisville, 50 Walk-in-the-Water, 350 
Indiana, 120 Rotary, 2 
Plough Boy, - 100 Albion, 30 
Belle Creole, 120 Union, $0 
Patrick Henry, 80 Miami, 50 
President, $00 Jubilee, 200 
General Jackson, $40 Amazon, 300 
Emerald, 150 Oregon, 200 
Rambler, 120 Fame, 300 
America, 800 Columbus, 350 
Feliciana, 300 Car of Commerce, 200 
Natchez, 200 Essex, 200 
Red River, 150 Wh. D. Duncan, 80 
Fort Adams, 100 Hercules, (tow boat) 200 
Superior, 100 Post Boy, 220 
Elizabeth, 200 Olive Branch, 300 
Neptune, 100 Wabash, with her 
Louisiana, 400 two tow boats, 90 
Ramapo, 100 Ben Franklin, 150 
Huntress, 280 


Number of Boats, 109—Burthen, 18,597 tons. 
There are now building, two boats on the Cum- 
berland river; one at New Albany; two at Cincin- 
nati; one at Marietta, and two at Pittsburg. 
(To be continued.) 





RAIL ROAD. 
Morgantown, Oct.6, 1827, 

The Engineers returned to this place on Wednes- 
day evening, from the Ohio river. We understand 
that they went up Buffalo, and down Fishing creeks; 
and returned up Fishing and down Dunkard creeks. 
They will remain here some time examining the 
surrounding country. 




















LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





SONG. 
(From the Italian.) 


Oh, who art thou of pensive beauty, 
Whose looks so soft, so sad appear, 

All court thee with assiduous duty, 
And yet all greet thee with a tear? 

I sing in low and plaintive measure, 
Of days and sorrows long past by, 

And young and old with weeping pleasure 
Dwell on the strains of Memory. 


Oh, who art thou of youthful brightness, 
With airy step and locks of gold; 

The heart to meet thee bounds in lightness, 
The eyes with smiles thy form behold? 

I strive to gild this world of sadness 
And change it to a sunny slope; 

All love my song and tale of gladness, 
And call me by the name of Hope. 





“LONG YARNS.” 


Mrs. ——, upwards of sixty years old, and two 
young women in the same family, not two furlongs 
from our office, on the 10th inst. spun 28 skeins of 
woollen yarn, each skein containing 15 knots. Of 
this respectable day’s work, Mrs. —— did 8 skeins, 
and the young women 10 skeins apiece. 

In performing her task, (as a man of arithmetic 
assures us,) the — matron had to walk 43,200 
steps, which on calculation are found to make about 
twelve and a half miles. Here, then, we have no 
small degree of industry in the feet, as well as the 
fingers—especially when it is considered that, in 





inning a stop is to be made at every third step, 
and that half the steps are to be taken fnaleaseio. 
Where, we ask, is the man, who would un- 
dertake to travel twelve miles and a half in a day, 
one half the distance backwards, and stop on the 
way 14,400 times? 

The young women, of course, had to travel a 
greater distance, but they are doubtless some forty 


5| years younger than Mrs. ——, and find it a mere 


pastime, 
“To trip it as they go, 
On the light fantastic toe.” 

But we cannot do less than recommend them to 
the particular attention of those who are in pursuit 
of wives, as better calculated to make a man happy, 
than if they had spun a thousand miles of street 
yarn. [Berkshire American. 











WASHINGTON JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 


First .—The race for a purse of 400 dollars, 
for four mile heats, was won by Hippona, entered 
by Mr. Burwell, beating, in two heats, Mr. Pye’s 
Cornwallie, and Mr. Harbaugh’s Louisa Savary. 

Second Day.—The club purse for two mile heats, 
was won with ease in two heats by Morgan Rattler, 
beating Gracchus and Medora. 

Third Day.—The purse for three mile heats, was 
taken at two heats, with ease, by Louisa Savary, 
beating Wharfrat, Marylander, and Morgan Rattler. 





Pepierees or Vatuasie Horses. 
(Continued from p. 255.) 
HEATH’S CHILDERS. 
Sir, Leonard-Town, July 12, 1784, 
Agreeably to your request, the following is a pe- 
digree of a sorrel horse sold by the late Abraham 
Barnes to Daniel Heath, called Childers. He was 
got by a horse of Col. Baylor’s called Fearnought; 
his dam an imported mare bought of W. Wildman, 
in England; she was got by Bajazet, son of the Go- 
dolphin Arabian; her dam by Babraham, her grand 
dam by Sedbury, her great grand dam by Childers, 
which was called Lord Portmore’s Ebony. 
I am, your most obed’t serv’t, 


RICHARD BARNES. 


CUB. 

Cub was got by Yorick, his dam by Silver Legs, 
out of the imported mare Moll Brazen. Yorick was 
got by the famous imported horse Morton’s Travel- 
ler, bis dam by Blaze, in England, out of Col. Tay- 
loe’s imported mare Jenny Cameron; Silver Legs 
was got by the above horse (Morton’s ‘Traveller,) 
out of Jenny Cameron. Moll Brazen was bred by 
Mr Hodgsan, of Tadcaster, in Yorkshire, and was 
got by Cub, son of Old Fox and the Warlock Gal- 
loway; her dam by Torrismond, son of the Bolton 
Starling and Young Cade’s dam; her grandam by 
Second, brother to Snip; her great grandam by 
Mogul, brother to Babraham, her gg grandam by 
Sweep-Stakes sire of the dam of istle Jacket, 
her g. g. g. grandam by Bay Bolton and sister to 
Sloven, her g. g. g. g. grandam by the Curwen ba} 





= — &- & &- &- &- one by ‘gr wpe Old 
t, her g. g. g- g- g- g- grandam the white- 
legged Lowther Barb. oat . 
Copied from the race book and certificates of 
DANIEL McCARTY, 
Test, Westmoreland county, Va. 


Parstey Tuornron. 


y | ing. 





BELMONT, 


Was got by Tanner, his dam by Selim, (out of an 
iene mare bred by Lord Godolphin;) she was 
get by Panton’s grey Arabian, her dam by the Go- 
olphin Arabian, her grandam by Snip, out of Mr. 
Panton’s famous Withrington mare. Tanner was 
an imported horse and a well bred son of Cade’s. 


The celebrated imported real bred turf horse 
EXPEDITION, 
(Fiast cattep BaLuinamvcn,) 

Will stand this season in Moorestown, New Jer- 
sey, nine miles from the city of Philadelphia, at the 
stable of Thomas Porter, sign of the Golden Fleece, 
and will be let to mares at twelve dollars the season 
and sixteen to insure a foal. Good pasture will be 
provided at the common price, and the utmost care 
taken of mares left, but not answerable for either 


accidents or escapes. 
JOSHUA HUMPHREYS. 


Expedition is fifteen hands three and a half inches 
high; his movement and action are inferior to 
none; he was bred by the Earl of Egremont, 
and was got by Pegasus; his dam Active, by Wood- 
pecker; grandam Laura, by Whistlejacket, great 
grandam Pretty Polly, by Starling; great great gran- 
dam sister to Lord Leigh’s Charming Molly and 
Diana, by Second; Stanyan’s Arabian, King Wil- 
liam’s Barb, without a tongue, Makeless, Royal 
Mare. Pegasus was got by Eclipse; his dam by 
Bosphorus; grandam (own sister to Grecian Prin- 
cess) by Williams’ Forester Coalition colt, Bustard, 
Second, &c. &c. Pegasus won six of the King’s 
plates, and Bosphorus won seven. Woodpecker 
was got by king Herod; his dam Miss Ramsden, by 
Old Cade, Lonsdale’s Bay Arabian, Bay Bolton, 
Darley’s Arabian, Place’s White Turk, Byerly 
Turk, Taffolet Barb, Natural Barb mare. 

Expedition, when three years old, (the property 
of Lord Egremont,) won three purses of fifty gui 
neas each, at Lewes; he was then sold to capt. Bla 
grave,and won a plate of 501. at Egham. In 1799, 
(by the name of Ballinamuch,) won the king’s plate 
at Guilford, four mile heats. In 1800, he was the 
property of Wm. Whaley, Esq. who called him Ex- 
pedition, and in Whaley’s possession he ran Second 
for the Oatland stake, beating Wrangler, Stamford, 
Hornby Lass, &c. and won 25 guineas, 50 guineas, 
and 50 guineas at New-Market, 50 guineas at Ep- 
som, 80 guineas at Winchester, 501, at Salisbury, 
and 50/. at Reading. In 1801, he won 50 guineas 
at New-Market, and 50/. at Guilford. He was then 
re-purchased by Capt. Blagrave, of whom he was 
purchased by Mr. Willis, who shipped him for Ame- 
rica, on board the Juno, John Clark, master, at 
Black Wall, in presence of Mr. Williams, the late 
Consul, and several other gentlemen. 

Captain Blagrave’s certificate, witnessed by the 
proprietor of the English racing calender, is in the 
possession of the owner, for the satisfaction of those 

entlemen who wish to send their mares to said 
orse. 


For tue Mance, or Itcu 1n Dogs. 


This is a disease to which dogs are very liable: 
and is contagious, but it may be so certainly cured 
that no humane owner of a dog, after knowing the 
remedies, will allow a faithful companion, devoted 
as every good dog is, to his master’s interest and 
pleasure, to suffer long with a complaint so distress- 

We have already published several recipes, 
which are believed to be effectual; but the one 
which has not been known to fail by a single appli- 
cation, is the following: ‘Take one pint of train or 
fish oil, one pint of oil or spirits of turpentine—one 
pint of soft soap, and one pint of flour of sulphur; 
mix these well together, and rub them in well all 
over the dog, especially into the parts most affect- 
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ed, and tie up the dog fora day or two. ‘The frien: 
who gave us this prescription, said he had never 
known a single squlieation to fail in curing the worst 
cases. 

Another and a cleaner Remedy. 

Take half an ounce of the dried leaves of digitalis» 
commonly called fox-glove, and pour on it a quart 
of boiling water and wash the dog well with it. 
This is generally sufficient, but if not, repeat the 
washings once or twice. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


BATTLE OF ANTS—by M. Hanhart. 


The author in this memoir describes a battle 
which he saw between two species of ants, the one 
Jormica rufa, and the other a little black ant, which 
he does not name, (probably the fofusea.) In other 
respects there is nothing new on this subject, this 
kind of combat having been described in detail, 
and in a very interesting manner, by M. Huber, 
(Recherches sur les meurs des Fourmis, 1810,) a 
work to which we refer, not being able here to en- 
der into the requisite details. ; 

M. Hanhart saw these insects approach in armies 
composed of their respective swarms and advancing 
towards each other in the greatest order. The for- 
mica rufa marched with one in front on a line trom 
9 to 12 feet in length, flanked by several corps in 
square masses composed of from twenty to sixty in- 
dividuals, 

The second species, (little blacks,) forming an 
army much more numerous, marched to meet the 
enemy, on a very extended line, and from one to 
three individuals abreast. ‘They left a detachment 
at the foot of their hillock to defend it against any 
unlooked for attack. The rest of the army march- 
ed to the battle, with its right wing supported by a 
solid corps, of severa) hundred individuals, and the 
left wing supported by a similar bedy of more than 
a thousand. ‘Ihese groups advanced in the great- 
est order, and without changing their positions. ‘The 
two lateral corps took no part in the principal ac- 
tion. That of the right wing made a halt and form- 
ed an army of reserve; whilst the corps which march- 
ed in column on the left wing manceuvred so as tu 
turn the hostile army, and advanced with a hurried 
march to the hillock of the formica rufa, and took 
it by assault. 

The two armies attacked each other and fought a 
long time without breaking their lines. At length 
disorder appeared in various points, and the com- 
bat was maintained in detached groups; and after a 
bloody battle which continued from three to four 
hours, the formica rufa were put to flight and forced 
to abandon their two hillocks and go off to establish 
themselves at some other point with the remains of 
their army. 

The most interesting part of this exhibition, says 
M. Hanhart, was to see these insects reciprocal- 
ly making prisoners, and transporting their own 
wounded to their billocks. Their devotedness tu the 
wounded was carried so far, that the formica rufa 
in conveying them to their nests, allowed themselves 
to be killed by the little blacks without any resist- 
ance rather than abandon their precious charge. 

From the observations of M. Huber, it is known 
that when an ant hillock is taken by the enemy, the 
vanquished are reduced to slavery, and employed in 
the interior labours of their habitation. 

Bull. Univ. Mai, 1826. 








New Agricultural and Manufacturing Establishment 
in France. 

The king has directed the purchase and addition 
to the domains of the crown, of the territory de 
Grignon, at the price of about a million. It will be 
placed at the disposal of a stock company who will 





manage the concern so as to derive the greatest ad- 
vantages from the soil, agreeably to the most judi- 
cious procedures. They will receive 300 pupils who 
will be taught the theory and practice of agriculture, 
horticulture, the economy of farming, and the art of 
deriving by means of various fabrications, the great- 
est possible advantages from the productions of the 
soil. The shares are 1200 francs each; the society 
is chartered for 40 years; the king takes 400 shares, 
and abandons the profits, which are to be applied to 
the increase of the establishment, and to the diminu- 
tion of the pension required from the pupils.— Ibid. 


———————¥—¥—X««—————————— 
THD FARMS K. 


Battimore, Fripay, NovemBer 2, 1827. 











¢#We are aware that some of our subscribers 
make objection to the insertion of accounts of races, 
pedigrees, &c.; but there are many others who find 
such things not only entertaining, but valuable, as 
connected with their own stock. A gentleman of 
Pennsylvania, who has done much to keep up and 
to disseminate in that state the best blooded stock 
that has ever been known in the country, writes us 
under date of the 27th ult: 

“L have derived valuable information from the 
publication in the Farmer of the pedigrees of im- 
ported horses, as I have thereby been enabled to 
trace the blood of some of my brood mares to very 
remote generations, and to the most valuable stocks 
of imported horses. Have you the pedigrees of 
Chesapeake, Geddings, and of the imported horse 
Dove; imported by Doctor Hamilton?” 

We can never have the best saddle horses, and 
horses swift in harness, that will hold i, without the 
racing stock. ‘To keep them pure, pedigrees must 
be faithfully recorded and kept; and to have them 
of the highest qualities and powers, there is no test 
but the éurf From « horse that has run two or three 
four mile heats within 8 minutes, you may most 
safely take your chance for stock, that, under the 
saddle or in light harness, will go it quickly and go 
it long. 





¢#WanNTED, a person acquainted with farming 
and gardening, to superintend a farm and cultivate 
a garden near this city. To a person who can 
come well recommended, liberal wages will be given. 
Inquire at the office of the American Farmer, 





A FEMALE TEACHER WANTED 


To take charge of the Female Department of an Acad- 
emy in Virginia. The situation is aremarkably eligible 
one. The whole income of her Department will be 
given heras her salary, and that this amount may not be 
precarious, a sufficient number of pupils will be war- 
ranted and are already subscribed, which wili afford a 
salary of between 4and 500 dollars, The situation will 
be probably worth from 6 to 800-dollars. She must be 
qualified to instruct in music, (and find her own instru- 
ments,) drawing, painting, all kinds of needle-work, 
and all other branches usually taught in our best 
Academies. Her services will be required on the first 
Monday in January. For further particulars inquire at 
the office of the American Farmer. 





AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
And Manufactory of Implements of Husbandry. 

The subscriber would inform the public that he is 
constantly adding to his stock of Agricultural Imple- 
ments such articles as are most improved and useful, 
and he hopes to introduce none but such as will give 
entire satisfaction after being fully tested. 

He has now on hand a good assortment of Gideon 
Davis’ highly improved Pioveus, and to prove their su- 
periority over all others, it is only necessary to state 
that they have now been awarded by the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, at their Cattle Shows aad fairs, 
held in the vicinity of Baltimore, the two highest pre- 





miums offered by them for the best two and three horse 
ploughing for three years in succession, each year being 
tried in different soils, and in competition with various 
other ploughs. If further proof of their merits should 
be required, he would refer to any one of his numerous 
customers who has used one of his ploughs a sufficient 
time to get the mouldboard smooth. 

He has also on hand, Hillside, Substratum, and Shovel 
Ploughs, swingle and double trees, for two and three 
horse gears; Harrows, Cornshellers, Washing Machines, 
Cultivators, _Cast steel Axes, Carpenters’ Hatchets, 
Picks, Grubbing Hoes, and Mat Axes, &c. all warranted. 

Also on hand, Grist-Mills of Harris & Wilson’s patent, 
for sale. His patent Cylindrical Straw Cutters, and 
Brown’s Vertical Wool Spinners, on hand as usual, &c. 

JONA. S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36, Pratt street, Baltimore. 

P. S. All communications post paid, will receive 

prompt attention. J. S. E. 


—_———_— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Tosacco continues gradually to go off at our former 
quotations, nor is there any remarkable change; since 
the last week prices of Maryland common have con- 
tinued low, Ohio only has improved a little; no remark- 
able sales. Standard rates of 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 a 6.00—common crop, 
3.00 a 3.50—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 4 6.00 
—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 6.50 a 10.00— 
Yellow do. 5.50 4 10.00—Finé yellow, 15.00 a 20.00— 
Virginia fat; 6.00 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3.50— 
Kentucky, 3.50 a 6.00--do. for wrapping, 5.50 @ 7.00. 

FLourn—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6.00—superfine 
Howard-street, 5.00 @ 5.124—city mills, 4.50 @ 4.75— 
Susquehanna, 4.25 a 4.50—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.75 42.874 
—Grain, white wheat, best .90a 1.05—red do. .80 a .90 
—ordinary, .65 a .75-—Corn, .45 a .48—Kye, -40 a .50 
—Oats, .20 a 25—Beans, .80 a 1.0('—Peas, .40 a .50— 
Crover seed, 4.50 a 5.00—Timortny 3.00—Bar.ey, .50 
a 60—FLaxseep, .60 a .15—Corron, Virginia, .9 a 
-104—Louisiana,.11 a .18—North Carolina, .84 a .10— 
Alabama, .10 «.11—Missouri, 94 4 .11—Woox, washed, 
-18 a.22—unwashe, .16—crossed blood, .20 a 22—half 
do. .24 a .26—three-quarter do. .28 a .30—full do. .30 a 
-35—Hemp, Russia, per ton, $22 a 225--Country, dew- 
rotted, ton, 100 a 150—water-rotted, 150 a 175—Fisn, 
Herrings, 2.75 @ 2.8743—Shad, 6.00 a 7.00—Mackerel, 
3.574 4.15 a5.15—Bacon, Balt.hams, .9 a.10—country, 
-64.a@ .7—assorted do. 7 a 74—middlings, 74—Wuisxey, 
-264 a .27—Feathers, .28 a .29—Beef, on the hoof, 3.50 
a 4.50—Hogs, do. 3.00 a 3.50—Veal, .24 a .3—Butter, 
new, .20 a .25—ordinary, .16 4 .20. 

Grain has improved a little; one load from St Mary‘s 
(red wheat,) sold this week for 90 cts. very good. 








_ Topacco.—Inspections in the three State Warehouses 
in the city of Baltimore, for the month of October: 
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AGRICULTURE. 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. : 


Address of the Hon. Joun Lowe tt, President of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, delivered at the 
public meeting of the Society on the 17th Oct. pre- 
vious to the declaration of the premiums awarded to 
the competitors at the Cattle Show. 


The Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, this year resolved to make a very impor 
tant change in their arrangements; instead of ex- 
tending their show to two successive days, they de- 
termined to imitate the example of other societies 
in this state, by confining it to one. It may natural- 
ly be asked, why such a measure, so convenient to 
competitors, was not adopted before. To this we 
reply that our situation was, in many important re- 
spects, different from that of the interior societies. 
Our society was a general one, offering premiums 
throughout the whole state. We had two classes 
of competitors; those in the adjacent counties of 
Middlesex and Norfolk, and those from the most 
remote parts of the state. With respect to those 
who came from a great distance, it was impossible 
for them to return home, either the night of the 
show, or even the next night. It was, therefore, 
of comparatively small moment to them, whether 
they were or not detained one night longer. With 
respect to competitors in the adjoining counties, 
most of them could return home the first day, and 
were not competitors on the second. ‘The Nerfolk 
and Middlesex farmers, who entered into competi- 
tion in the ploughing matches and working «attle, 
came only on the second day. But to the trstees 
themselves, and to the spectators, the reptlition 
was very inconvenient, expensive and tedious, The 
trustees, influenced by these considerations, have 
this year unanimously decided to try the experiment 
of confining the exhibition of cattle, the plouginu; 
match and of working cattle, to one day. Ths 
change obliged them to give up all preparato’y 
meetings, and to make the day purely oae of bisi- 
ness. The same necessity obliges as to dispmse 
with all formal addresses, and to fimit ourselyé to 
the simple declaration of the premiums awatled, 
without those explanations of the grounds vpou 
which the decisions are founded, which hav: been 
usually given on such occasions. Indeed here is 
less necessity for such minuteness. In the erigin of 
the institution, there were little unfounded jealou- 
sies to be overcome; there was not that entire con- 
fidence in the rectitude and fairness of the judges, 
to which experience has demonstrated they Vere 
entitled. It was improperly viewed as the «xhibi- 
tion of the mof® opulent farmers, in which @ plain 
cultivator stood a very humble chance. All these 
errors and prejudices, (for they were alvays such,) 
have been dissipated by time. ‘The wiole course is 
so fair; the trustees have so little agency in award- 
ing the premiums; they are so entirey under the con 
trol of experienced graziers, that we need no longer 
to make apologies or excuses for our decisions. 
The question, however, will aaturally occur, and it 
ought, in every successive year,to be repeated— 
have these shows been productive of serious and 
lasting benefits to the agncultural interests, or which 
is the same thing, to the nation? ‘This is a ques 
tion of fact, which every mao will settle in his own 
mind, according to his experience or his prejudices. 
For myself, | have no doubt thet the effects, remote 
and immediate, of these pubic exhibitions, have 
been as great as their mos! sanguine friends anti- 
cipated. I cannot better atroduce a few remarks 
on this topic, than by » very apposite quotation 
from a recent British wrk, inserted in a late num- 
ber of the New Englasd Farmer. 

“The great body « cultivators in Great Britain, 
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whose farms are of considerable extent, have gene- 
rally received a suitable education, by which their 
minds are enlarged; animated with a desire to im 

prove their condition in the world, and rendered 
equally quick to perceive, and ready to adopt, such 
improvements as may occasionally be proposed. 
In former times, it was objected that farmers were 
obstinate and bigoted, averse to every kind of inno- 
vation upon established practice, and persisting in 
ancient systems; even after their deficiency and in- 
utility bad been ascertained in the most decisive 
manner. Whatever truth there might formerly be 
in the objection, its force is now completely removed, 
there being no set of men, whatever, more open to 
conviction, or more willing to adopt new practices, 
than the British farmers of the present day. This 
change of disposition has been accomplished by a 
general circulation of —— knowledge, since 
the National Board of Agriculture was established, 
by numerous periodical publications on rural econo- 
my, and by that increase of wealth which flowed 
from the exertions of the farmer, and which natu 
rally stimulated a search after new improvements. 
According to the measure of attention bestowed 
upon the education of farmers, it may be expected 
that improvement will hereafter advance. A man 
of uncultivated mind may hold a plough, or drive a 
harrow, in a sufficient manner; but he will seldom 
introduce an improvement, or be the means of effect- 
ing any change in the established system of rural 
economy.” — Brown's Treatise on Agriculture. 

This extract from a British work is truly cheer- 
ing to the friends of agricultural improvement in 
our country. I know my audience too thoroughly 
to rely upon their unqualified acceptance of the 
truths therein alleged, without due evidence. We 
of New England, are a cautious and thinking peo- 
ple, slow in adopting new opinions. Long may we 
continue such. Well,then, are the facts stated by 
the writer true, as respects England? ‘Tiey are 
withia my own personal knowledge, derived from 
a tac daenments, and ocular evidence, stricily 
frae, and in no degree exaggerated. British agri 
culture in 1780, when the Royal Institution for its 
promotion, was founded by Parliament with an am- 
ple donation of 922,000 a year, was in a better state 
than ours is at the present time. Yet the progress 
has been so great to Great Britain since the esta- 
blishment of the National Board of Agriculture, and 
of the Bath and West of Eugland Society for the 
promotion of the same objects, that it has been fully 
proved by official documents, that the produce of 
British farming industry, with a worse climate and 
soil, is to that of France, taking the number of 
acres and labourers into view, nearly as two to one. 
Let us illustrate this important fact by reference to 
one successful cultivator, Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, 
whose name ought to be familiar with every Ameri- 
can as well as British farmer, inherited some thirty- 
five years since a great landed estate in Norf.lk, | 
the whole rental of which was only 20001. or $8800 | 
a year. Being an aciive and intelligent man, he in- 
troduced the ‘Tullian husbandry, which consists in 
frequent rotations of crops, and in sowing in drills; 
in short,in “a more spirited use of the plough and 
other improved instruments. In the lifetime of this 
one man, and he is still alive, by the plough alone, 
and by adopting proper successions of plants, he has 
raised his rental from $8800 to $200.000 a year; in 
other words, increased the value of his-estate 24 
times. No speculations in banks, no miming disco- 
veries—no, not even Potosi, in its virgin state when 
silver was found upon the surface, can show such 
an gern of propanty as has been produced 
by skill, enlightened skill, applied to the surface. 

¥et all this has been effected by tenants, not own- 
ers of the soil, but under leases for 21 years, subject 
to the hazards of a refusal to renew the leases, by a 
less enlightened heir. These are facts not to be dis- 
puted, and they prove that agriculture, in the short 





space of one man’s life, has undergone improve- 
ments of which antiquity had no conception. 

Is it possible that the freemen of this country, 
owners of the soil, are not as capable of improving 
the condition of their farms? Most assuredly they 
are so—they are doing it as rapidly as could be ex- 
pected, and they are alive to the advantages afford- 
ed to them by the attention paid to the subject by 
well informed men, by the circulation of facts and 
experiments in useful periodical journals. ‘The wen { 
fact that such journals are so generally patronized, 
is of itself conclusive proof of the progress which 
they are making in knowledge, and of their zeal to 
acquire more. The friend of improvement should be 
as patient as he is firm; changes in habits, and espe- 
cially in the habits of a retired class of men, must 
be slow. The manufacturers, vigilant, and combin- 
ed, eager, and quick-sighted, learn in a week, or a 
month, any new improvement introduced by their 
rival, however distant. But the farmer is slow, his 
interest is less direct; without capital, he dreads a 
new experiment; but still his progress is perceptible, 
and unquestionable. We, who have been called 
by our official duties to watch the improvement in 
every branch of agriculture, perceive a vast change 
within the last twenty-five years; new fruits, new 
roots, and grasses, new modes of culture, greater 
attention to the preservation and making of ma- 
nures, are most obvious on every side; our mea- 
dows are better ditched, we learn that sand and 
gravel are better for them, than the finest soils and 
the richest manures, Still there are some hundred 
thonsand acres of meadow land which produce grass 
scarcely worth the labour of cutting, which may, 
by skill and a litte labour, be rendered the most pro- 
ductive parts of our farm. 

Thirty years since the general complaint was, 
that our old orchards were perishing, and no new 
ones pene ‘Tye complaint was well founded, as 
all of us of three score years of age well know. 
This society, alarmed at the fact, offered more than 
nine years since, a liberal premiam—a premium of 
itself sufficient todefray the whole expense of plant- 
ing an orchard of apple trees, and they have con- 
tinued the premium from that time to the present. 
No application has, however, been made for this 
premium until the present year. ‘This year four 
competitors presented themselves for this premium. 

We need not say how grateful such applications 
were to us. They were proofs that our premiums had 
excited the public attention; they gave the satisfac- 
tory assurance that the apple tree, the farmer’s best 
friend, was no longer neglected; its fruit, the most 
profitable production of a farm; its product in ci- 
der, the best possible substitute for spirituous li- 
quors, and the abundance of which, if well manu- 
factured, is much more likely to check the use of 
distilled spirits, than all the associations and too 
little discriminate representations which the well 
meant Zeal of pious and excellent friends to virtue 
could put forth. 

At any rate, the abundance of a pleasant and 
wholesome beveraye, of less intoxicating qualities, 
is the best auxiliary to the laudable efforts now 
making to diminish the consumption of ardent spi- 
rits, In all these views, so many applications for 
premiums for orchards planted since 1816, and 
which will be in perfection in the days of our grand 
children, were to be regarded with great interest. 
There will be some Lenefit, we hope, derived from 
giving a brief account of these several applica- 
tions, 

The applicant whose orchard we first examined, 
was Charles Davis, Esq. of Roxbury. To those 
who knew the spirit and intelligence with which he 
has managed a rough and neglected farm, it will be 
no surprise to learn, that in a piece of ground entire- 
ly covered with rocks and bushes in 1819, he has an 
orchard of the most uncommon growth and beauty. 





The whole number of apple trees planted out by 
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him since that period, is 150; such was their flou- 
rishing state that the committee, on leaving his 
farm, thought that he must be the successful com- 
petitor. For his laudable and successful exertions, 
the trustees award to him an honorary premium of 
ten dollars. From his estate, they proceeded to 
examine the orchards of Mr. Baldwin, of 
Milton. ‘There could searcely be a more interest 

ing exhibition than this farm afforded. Mr. Bald- 
win, an old revolutionary soldier, took possession of 
this farm when he was 55 years of age; it was in 
the roughest possible state. He has made a consi 

derable portion of it a perfect garden; his apple 
trees, planted in 1815 and 1816, are, we believe, 
the largest and finest in the state. He has also 
done great honour to himself, and benefit to the 
public, by forming an extensive nursery of fruit 
trees, for which we have been, and still continue to 
be, in a great measure, tributary to the cultivators 
of other states. When we left Mr. Baldwin, it was 
with a deep conviction of his rare merit, as a skil 

ful cultivator, and with a hope, that we should be 
enabled to award to him the society’s premium of 
50 dollars; but subsequent examinations render this 
impossible, consistently with our duty and con 

sciences. We have, therefore, recommended to 
the trustees, and they have agreed to award to Mr 

Baldwin, an honorary premium of 10 dollars, for 
the spirit, intelligence and perseverance which he 
has displayed in his nursery and orchard Some 
time alter, the Committee, consisting of the hon 

Messrs. Welles, Sullivan, Guild ard myself, visited 
the College farm, which was under a long lease to 
Mr. Nahum Hardy. Mr. Hardy caimed the socie 

ty’s premium. We there found ar orchard of eight 
acres, reclaimed from the wildes{ state, and filled 
with a most beautiful display of apple trees, 500 in 
number. ‘The state and condition of the trees 
evinced the greatest care and skil, and we congra- 
tulate the public, who are owners of the farm, 
through the medium of the University, on their 
having a tenant so capable of increasing its value, 
and who appears to have devoted his capacity to 
so good effect. Immediately after viewing Mr Har 

dy’s orchard, the Committee proceeded to examine 
a younger orchard, planted by Elias Phinney, Esq 

of Charlestown and Lexington. Mr. Phinney se- 
lected a most favourable spot, declining towards 
the south, covered five years sinee with shrub oaks. 
and rocks, and there planted his orchard, 400 in 
number, of the best fruits. The trees were in the 
most beautiful condition—every superfluous twig 
carefully, and judiciously extirpated, and their gene- 
ral health gave the best evidence of judicious ma 

nagement. If the premium of the society had been 
offered to the orchard, in all respects best managed, 
without any regard to number, Mr. Phinney would 
probably have carried the premium; but as Mr. Har- 
dy’s trees were in an excellent condition, and ex- 
eeeded Mr. Phinney’s in number by 100, the com 

mittee consider Mr. Hardy entitled to the society's 
premium of 50 dollars—and they award it to him 
accordingly. 

The general state of Mr. Phinney’s farm was, 
however, so perfect, considering the means applied 
to it; there was so much good judgment, in all his 
operations; he having made also the first, and # 
very successful experiment in making wine, from 
the native grape, that your committee recommend- 
ed, and the trustees have voted, to present to Mr 
Phinney a cup, of the value of 20 dollars, with such 
inscriptions as a committee of the trustees may de 
vise, indicative of his merit, as a farmer. Well 
then, my fellow citizens, shall it be said that no good 
results from these societies? Is it of no benefit that 
men, who merit well of their country, have a sure 
and impartial means of making their merit known? 
Are our farmers so debased, so indifferent to their 
own best interests and reputation, as not to feel ex 
cited by the success of others? Why should we pre- 





sume it, when we see, at once, four competitors, dis- 
tant from each other, in Norfolk and Middlesex, 
competing for one of our most important, and hi- 
therto neglected premiums? We hope yet to see a 
claim for our premium for forest trees. Let us be 
patient. Improvement in every branch of industry is 
slow, but certain; in agriculture, more slow than in 
any other; but as it is more slow, so it is more per- 
manent and more important. Let us all, then, be 
moderate in our expectations, but firm in our reli- 
ance on eventual success, Our temperate climate, 
our natural industry, zeal and intelligence, will not 
deceive us. New England will be, what she always 
has been, the nursery of arts, of intelligence, of en- 
terpfise, and the abode of virtue, obedience to the 
laws, and love of liberty. She will never desert her 
rulers, whether national or state, so long as she is 
convinced that they consult the true interests of the 
republic. She will forever cherish agriculture as 
the acknowledged foundation of all national wealth, 
while she will recollect that her numerous harbours 
invite her to avail herself of the benefits of foreign 
commerce, which has raised her to her present com 
parative importance, and produced a surplus capi- 
tal, which can in times of peace, only be successful- 
ly employed in manufactures and internal improve- 
ments, to which the rare mechanical] skill, untiring 
mK economy and perseverance of her citizens | 
especially invite her, while her numerous and inex | 
haustible waterfalls afford her facilities, which no 
other portion of our country can boast. Let our 
maxim forever be, ‘*A liberal union, without jealou 
sy, of agricultural, manufacturing and commercial 
skill” By a strict adherence to this liberal princi- 
ple, the population of New England must increase in 
wealth cd man oh er, of the noblest descrip- 
tion, most advantageous to the nation, the power of 
mind, a moral and beneficent power, which ought 
not to be the subject of jealousy or envy, but which 
will command the respect of our sister states, while 
it will essentially promote their best interests. We 
must be forever supplied wits our Nua: aud cotton, 
from the South, but we shall send them, in return, 
their own products in a manufactured state, and con 
tribute to their wealth, their comforts and their luxu- 
ries, at least as much as to our own. Such seems to 
be the order of Divine Providence. Our compara- 
tively sterile soil, and severe winters, oblige us to be 
the labourers for our brethren. Local and temporary 
prejudices may retard, but can never change the or- 
der—the beneficent order of Providence. 

It would naturally be expected, that something 
should be said of our present show, but a moment’s 
reflection will convince our audience that this is en- 
tirely impracticable. ‘The new arrangements have 
left no trustee at leisure to make any written re- 
marks, and how could I, engaged in examining and 
aiding in the decision, of three distinct classes of ani- 
mals, be expected to say any thing of the others, or 
of the ploughing match, or the working cattle, of 
whose respective merits | have no knowledge. All I 
can say is, that in my own branch of duty the show 
was highly respectable. Full reports will be made 
by the chairmen of the several committees, which 
will assign the grounds of their respective decisions. 
It would be, however, a gross neglect on my part, if 
I should omit to notice the renewed exertions of our 
fellow countryman, General Coffin, to contribute to 
wards the agriculture of his native state. General 
Coffin, it is well known and will be long remember 
ed, genefously introduced, at great expense, a stal- 
lion of the cart horse breed, of prodigious power, 
bone and muscle. His brother, Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffinyat various times, bas presented to his native 
state, Admiral, a bull of the finest short horned breed, 
a cow of the same race; a Herefordshire bull, Sir 
Isaac, of uncommon beauty, and whose stock to my 
own knowledge have been of rare bewuty of form; a 
stud horse of the Yorkshire race, and a mare of the 





rit this Society could do no less than to present to 
each of these brothers, rivals in good works, ¢heir 
gold medal of fifty dollars. 

_ General Coffin, with the same untiring zeal for the 
interests of his native country, has purchased three 
rams and three ewes of the Devonshire Nots, a race 
of long woolled sheep closely allied to the improved 
Leicesters. One of these sheep was sheared at a year 
old on his passage, and gave 13 peunds of long and 
fine wool. ‘They are as valuable for their meat as 
for wool, the quarters weighing from $0 to 40 pounds 
per quarter, and as it is said of an excellent quality 
for the table. 

The trustees will endeavour so to place these 
sheep, as that the beneficent object of the donor shall 
be carried into full effect. Gen. Coffin, not content 
with purchasing them, at an age above three score 
years and ten, has followed them, during their long 
passage to New Brunswick, and thence, without de- 
lay, from Exstport to Boston, in order that they 
might grace the show of this Society on this anni- 
versary. He is now present at our festival. 

‘There is no feeling stronger, than that of an at- 
tachment to the country in which we are born.— 
Time and distance have no effect, unless it be in 
making the feeling more intense. 1 know of no case, 
more touching, none in which the strength of that 
natural feeling has been more strongly exemplified, 
than in that of these two brothers, who separated 
from their country in youth, engaged in the service 
of a pation, now foreign to us, look back with a kind, 
affectionate and devoted attachment, to the countr 
of their birth. ‘This family, (it is probably -well 
known to you all,) were among the earliest settlers 
of Nantucket, an island which has done more than 
any ¢ther spot, to raise the reputation of our nation, 
for hardy enterprize and uxblemished murals. 

Shall I receive a single dissentient vote, when I 
propose the thanks of this assembled body of full 
blooded yankees, to General Coffin, and his brother, 
Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin. 

|The above motion being put to vote, was carried 


b} a show of hands from every person present.] 
[\Vew England Farmer. 





Or wwe Srupy oF zue Animax Kixcpom wits RE- 
FERENCE TO AGRICULTURE, 
(Continued from p. 250.) 
Of the Distribution of Animals. 

The torpidity or hybernation of animals, is evident- 
ly designed to afford protection agamst the cold of 
Winter. ‘There are several quadrupeds which be- 
come torpid, as the bat, hedgehog, marmot, ham- 
ster,dormouse, &c. The torpid animals of Britain 
usually retire in October, and re-appear in April. 
Previowk to their entrance into this sfate of lethar- 
gy, theseanimals select a proper place, in general 
assume a Prrticular position, and even in some cases 
provide a stl stock of food. 

All the torpia. animals retire to a place of safety, 
where, at a distasce from their enemies, and protect- 
ed as much as posible from the vicissitudes of tem- 
peratures, they may sleep out, undisturbed, the des- 
tined period of their S4umbers. The bat retires to 
the roof of gloomy caves, or to the old chimneys of 
uninhabited castles. The hedgehog wraps itself up 
in those leaves of which it composes its nest, and 
remains at the bottom of the hedge, or under the 
covert of the furze, which screened it, during sum- 
mer, from the scerching sun or the passing storm. 
The marmot and the hamster retire to their subter- 
ranean retreats, ané when they feel the first ap- 
—s the torpid Sate, shut the passages to their 

abitations in such @ Minner, that it is more easy to 
dig up the earth any whye else, than in such places 
which they have thus fortged. Having thus made 
choice of situations where hey are protected from 








same breed. For these repeated acts of public spi- 


sudden alterations of tempeéature, and having as- 
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sumed a position similar to that of their ordinary 
repose, these hybernating animals fall intoa state of 
insensibility to external objects. In this torpid state 
they suffer a diminution of temperature; their res- 

iration and circulation become languid, their irrita- 
Bility decreases in energy; and they suffer a loss of 
weight. 

The abundance or scarcity of food has a powerful 
influence on the geographical distribution of ani- 
mals. Many penne of insects are restricted in their 
eating to one kind of plants, or are parasitical on one 
species of animal. ‘The distribution of such avimals 
is thus dependent on their food. The same remark 
is generally applicable to carnivorous and phytivor- 
ous parm A ut, in many species, though the 're- 
striction is absolute as to the nature of the food, it 
admits of a considerable range with regard to the 
variety or kind. ‘Thus, though the lion is restrictea 
to flesh, his cravings are equally satisfied with the 
carcase of a horse, a cow, or even of man. The hog 
in general feeds on roots, but is not confined to those 
of one kind of plant; hence it can subsist wherever 
the earth is clothed with verdure. 

The seasons exercise a powerful influence on ani- 
mals, directly, in reference to their temperature, and 
indirectly, with regard to the production of their 
food. Thus, the insect that feeds on the leaves of 
a particular tree, can only enjoy its repast during 
that part of the season when this tree is in leaf 
How, then, is life preserved during the remaming 
portion of the year? The resources are numerous 
It either exists in the form of an unhatched egg, an 
inactive pupa, in the imago state, requiring little 
food, or actually becoming torpid. 

The birds which feed on insects in summer, in this 
climate, are, from the absence of this kind of guste- 
nance in winter, obliged to have recourse to virious 
kinds of vegetable food during that season. Should 
this change of diet be unsuitable, migration to other 
districts, where a proper supply can be obtaned, 
becomes indispensably requisite. In compliance 
with these regulations, we observe numerous mam 
malia, birds, and fishes, accompany the shoals of 
herrings in their journeys; and the grampus and sal 
enter the mouths of rivers in pursuit of the salmon. 
The bats, which feed on insects in summer, e/uld 
not in this country obtain a suitable supply of /ood 
Yet the race is preserved, since the fall of teppera 
ture, which is destructive to insect life, bringson the 
winter torpor. With many quadrupeds, hywever, 
and even insects, especially the bee, where migra- 
tion to more fertile districts is impracticsble, and 
where torpidity is not congenial to the constitution, 
there is an instinctive disposition to be provident of 
futurity. Of quadrupeds which possess this disposi- 
tion, the beaver and the squirrel may be considered 
as among the most remarkable. 

The influence of situation on the distrifution of 
animals, is considerable Some animals reside whol 
ly in water; others are amphibious. Apong terres- 
trial animals, there are many which execute all the 
operations of life in one particular situation, influ- 
enced, however, by its various enditions. Such 
animals are necessarily limited <o those countries 
where such situations occur. ‘There are others. 
however, which shift their stuatiows at particular 
seasons, without reference cither to temperature or 
food. The curlew, which can at all times procure 
a subsistence on the sea-shore, and resist or coun- 
teract the changes of the seasons, retires during the 
* period of breeding. to the inland marshes. The 
heron, which is equally successful in procuring food 
on the shore, is destined to build its nest on trees, 
and consequently must betake itself to wooded dis 
tricts for the purposes of incubation. Its haunts in 


Britain are termed heronries or heronshaws. Many 
terrestrial animals, especially of the insect kind, pass 
the first period «f their existence in the water The 
old animals in consequence seek after that element 
in which to deposit their eggs, however independent 





they may be of its presence for their ordinary per- 
sonal wants. 

The rapacity of some animals considerably affects 
the distribution and extension of others. Of all the 
foes of the animal tribe none is so powerful as man. 
Against many species, hostile to his interests, he car- 
ries on a war of extermination. Others he pursues 
for pleasure, or for the necessaries or luxuries of 
life which they yield. In these conquests, the supe- 
riority of his mental powers is conspicuously dis- 
played, and his claim to dominion established. Un- 
able to contend with many species in physical 
strength, he has devised the pit-fall and the snare, 
the lance, the arrow, and fire arms. Aided by these, 
every animal on the globe must yield to his attempts 
at capture. The lion, the elephant, and the e, 
fall the victims of his skill, as well as the mouse or 
the sparrow. Since the use of gunpowder, indeed, 
the contest is so unequal, that it is in the power of 
man to control the limits of almost every species 
whose stations are accessible. The havock which 
man thus commits in the animal kingdom has occa- 
sioned the extirpation of many species from those 
countries of which they were formerly the natural 
possessors. In this island, since the Roman invasion, 
some species of quadrupeds and birds have disap- 
peared; and others are becoming every year less nu- 
merous. Of those which have been extirpated, the 
bear and the beaver, the crane and the capercailzie, 
may be quoted as well known examples. The same 
changes are taking place in every cultivated region 
of the earth, each having within the very limited pe 
riod of history or tradition, lost many of the original 
inhabitants. 

An acquaintance with the laws which regulate the 
geoxraphical distribution of animals is indispensably 
necessary in our altempts to naturalise exotic species. 
The temperature most suited to their health,—the 
food most congenial to their taste, and best fitted to 
their digestive organ3,—the situation to which their 
locomotive powers are best adapted,—and the foes 
against which it is most necessary to guard them, are 
circumstances On which we ought to bestow the most 
scrupulous attention, in order to insure success 
There are many animals which can call forth but 
few counteracting energies, and, consequently, cease 
to thrive, upon the slightest alteration taking place 
in their physical condition. With others, the case 
is very different, and these we can easily naturalise. 
They can accommodate themselves to a variety of 
new conditions, and successfully resist the destruc- 
tive tendency of the changes to which we subject 
them. 

The change in the condition of the animals we wish 
to naturalise, should, in all cases, be brought about 
as slowly as circumstances may permit. In this 
manner, the first counteracting effects of the system 
grow into organical habits, before all the evils of 
the situation are experienced, in which they are 
destined ultimately to reside. In this gradual man- 
ner, man has become fitted to reside in every cli- 


mate, as well as many of the animals which he has, 


reclaimed. 

The total number of species of animals hitherto des- 
eribed exceeds fifty thousand: but of these, upwards 
of forty thousand are insects or reptiles. 

The British Fauna, or number of species of ani- 
mals, native or naturalised in Great Britain, might 
be arranged as residents, periodical visitants, irregu 
lar visitants, extirpated, extinct and naturalised ani- 
mals, But, as Dr. Fleming has observed, British 
zoologists have paid little or no attention to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the native animals. Spe- 
cies which really live in the country are associated 
with such as visit it periodically, and with those 
which have been extirpated, have become extinct, 
or have been naturalised. ‘The consequence is, that 
it is difficult to form a correct view of either the 
number or characters of our native animals. 

(To be continued.) 





AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


We insert the subjoined communication with par 
ticular pleasure. The project of Mr. Morris is wor- 
thy of encouragement in itself, and will, we think, 
be judiciously conducted. Long since we dwelt, in 
our columns, upon the excellence of the Fellenberg 
model, and its particular aptitude for the meridian 
of the United States. [.Vuat. Gaz. 


Much has within a few years been done by the 
intelligent and philanthropic portion of our fellow 
citizens for the advancement of science and educa- 
tion generally in our city; it remains only for some 
minds of the same mould to extend the appropriate 
means of improvement to the country, by introduc- 
ing some general system of education, which will 
bring to the door of the agricultural and labouring 
classes, (the landed interests of our state,) that 
knowledge which cannot be given to them within 
the walls of large cities. 

That our school system for the country is inap- 
propriate and inadequate to the wishes, the wants, 
and the interests of the agricultural community, is 
a fact too obvious to require illustration. It would, 
indeed, be safe to say, that in Pennsylvania there is 
no uniform system of education for the country 
population, nor a adequate provision made for a 
compliance with the constitutional injunction that 
the poor should be taught gratis. It was therefore 
with peculiar pleasure that at a late meeting of the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society, we listened to a 
communication from a fellow citizen, formerly a 
prominent member of our political society, who vo- 
luntarily retired from the second station of honour 
in the state, and engaged zealously and extensively 
in agricultural pursuits, and who, as appears from 
the communication referred to, afterwards visited 
the justly celebrated Agricultural Institute of Fel- 
lenberg, near Berne, in Switzerland, with a view to 
the introduction of its principles and practice into 
Pennsylvania. 

The son of this gentleman, Mr. James Pember- 
ton Morris, who is himself a practical farmer, has, 
it appears, devoted such portion of Bolton farm as 
shall be required, to the purposes of the proposed 
establishment, submitting its arrangements, with 
the foundation and superintendance of the institu 
tion to his father, Anthony Morris, Esq., whose ex- 
perience, @s well as his early and extensive acquain- 
tance with the agricultural interests and characters 
throughout our state, will, it is confidently presum- 
ed, enable him to select such aid in every depart- 
ment of the institution as will justify the expecta- 
tion of its friends. His efforts, it is understood, are 
directed only to founding the institution, and are no 
otherwise interested than as they may tend to intro- 
duce and to disseminate throughout Pennsylvania, 
and it is hoped throughout the United States, a sys- 
tem of education adapted to its landed interest. 

Thus sanctioned by the opinions of some of our 
most distinguished fellow citizens, and supported by 
friends to the general extension of knowledge, and 
particularly those portions of it most appropriate to 
agriculture, Mr. A. Morris has undertaken the ar- 
duous task of establishing among us an agricultural 
institute, to which will be united all the various 
branches of classical and scientific education for 
those, by whose parents and guardians the country 
is preferred as the most favourable situation for the 
attainment of moral and intellectual improvement, 
and for the preservation of health 

To the labouring and mechanical classes alsu, to 
whose instruction and improvement no direct atten- 
tion has been given in any of our plans of educa- 
tion in the country, a particular attention will be 
paid by practical masters. In short, the object 
seems to be to extend to the country all the facilities 
of education attainable in the city, and to add to 
— such as are peculiarly appropriate to rural 
life. 
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FLORIDA SUGAR. 


A gentleman from Florida, bas left with us a sam- 
le of sugar made on the plantation of colonel Heary 
fonge, of Gadsden county, Kast Florida, That part 

of Florida, in which this sugar was made, was a wil- 
derness when the territory passed from the Spanish 
to the United States government; indeed, colonel 
Yonge, who has only resided there three years, was 
among the first settlers. It is now rapidly settling 
by intelligent and enterprizing men, who are turning 
their attention to the cultivation of sugar, and a sam- 
ple of the result of the first experiment is that now 
before us, which 1s a specimen of a crop of thirty 
barrels made last year by colonel Yonge. The sugar 
appears to us to be superior to that of Louisiana, in 
strength, though its coloar is not so fine as some of 
the latter, owing to its having been packed up be 
fore the molasses was sufficiently drained off. Its fla- 
vour is peculiarly delicate, resembling that of candy; 
and, indeed, its granulation seems to have been more 
a process of crystalization, than that of we sugar 
we have seen, the particles being uncommonly large, 
transparent, and perfectly formed crystals. From 
the gentleman who favoured us with the sample, we 
learn, that the experiment thus far has demonstra 
ted, that an acre of land which would yield twenty 
bushels of corn, will turn out a hogshead, or a thou- 
sarid pounds of sugar, the molasses paying the ex- 
pense of cultivation, and the sugar being worth to 
the planter, upon an average, seven cents a pound. 
Nearly all the land in that part of Florida, and pro- 
bably the greater part of the whole territory, is ca- 
pable of producing the same results. What an im- 
portant item will not this be to add to our national 
resources—what a pillar to our independence—how 
loudly doth it not speak in favour of the policy of, 
and of him who added it to, the American system! 
The sugar may be seen at this offire. 
[Baltimore Patriot. 


—_———— 


HORTICULTURE. 
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Extract from Mr. Carter's Address to the New York 
Horticultural Society. 


“Impressed as I am with a firm belief, that orna- 
mental gardening is more compatible with the sim- 
plicity of our republican institutions, thé are most 
others of the fine arts—that it has a more salutary 
influence on the mind and feelings, while at the same 
time it contributes essentially to the external beauty 
of a country, | feel a peculiar solicitude that it should 
receive a proper direction, and become a more pro- 
minent object of attention. 

“It is worthy of remark, that we first find man, 
pure from the hands of his Creator, placed in a gar- 
den, #8 snch a retreat was most conducive to health, 
innocence, and happiness. Even the peculiar pre 
sence of the Deity himself hallowed the paradise he 
had made. His image there appeared and his voice 
was heard ‘in the cool of the day.’ And may not 
his footsteps still be traced in the garden—impress- 
ed on the dewy leaf and opening flower?—And is 
not his voice yet heard in the chorus of the woods, 
in the fall of the fountain and the whispers of the 
breeze? 

“In every system of religion, Pagan, Jewish, 
Mahomedan, and Christian, a paradise or garden is 
made the abode of the blest. ‘The most prominent 
objects in the elysium of the poets were bowers for 
ever green, flowery vales, pure streams, an air 
breathing fragrance, and groves vocal with the me- 
lody of Birds: 

Locos Ietos, et ameena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 


“With Milton’s gorgeous ney of Eden my 
auditors are doubtless familiar. He makes even the 
arch fiend himself feel a momentary gleam of joy, 





in his approach to scenes, ‘able to drive all sadness 
but despair’—a forcible illustration of the influence, 
which the charms of nature exert over the mind and 
the heart. Who would not prefer to gilded palaces 
and regal couches, such a bower as that in which the 
parents of the human race reposed? 


‘Thus talking, hand in hand alone they passed 

On to their blissful bower: it was a place 

Chosen by the sovereign Planter, when he fram’d 

All things to man’s delightful use: the roof 

Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 

Of firm and fragrant leaf: on either side 

Acantbus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 

Fenced up the verdant wall: each bounteous flower 
Ir 1 hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Rear'd high their flourish’d heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic: under foot the violet, 

Crocus and hyacinth, with rich inla: 

Broider’d the ground, more colour’d than with stone 
Of costliest emblem.’ ” 





LARGE FRUITS. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 
J. S. Sxower, Ese. October 27, 1827. 

Sir.—As notices of large fruits seem now to be 
quite the order of the day, I will annex a few no- 
tices that have met my eye, and which may be con- 
sidered interesting. In pad: Magazine, No. 6, 
pete notice is made of a pear presented to the 

ondop Horticultural Society, by a person of the 
Isle of Jersey, which weighed 444 ounces, and mea- 
sured 16 inches in circumference, and ten inches 
from the top to its base. This pear was thought by 
some to be the Rateau gris, but it was finally deci- 
ded to be the Uvedale's St. Germain. 

The editor of a paper at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, advertised last year that a pear could be 
seen at his office, weighing 404 ounces, and measur 
ing sixteen inches in circumference, which. he sta- 
ted was raised on the farm of captain Munroe, near 
that place. in France they consider the following 
as their largest pears, viz: Quarante onces, or Forty 
ounces, Bon Chretien Furc, Gros Rateau gris, Chap- 
tal. Tonneau, Tresor d’Amour, Angelique de Bor- 
deaux, Calebasse, and the different winter Bon Ghre 
tiens. Frequent notices have appeared of exceed 
ingly large apples produced in Peansylvania, New 
Jersey, on the Hudson river, and on Long Island. 
‘The most of these refer to the same fruit, which is 
called New York Gloria Mundi, Monstrous Pippin, 
and Ox apple: A fruit of this kind was once exhi- 
bited in the New York market, weighing 35 ounces; 
and great numbers are sold there which weigh from 
20 to 25 ounces. The Baltimore apple, which ori- 
ginated in your vicinity, and which has been noticed 
by the London Horticultural Society, is secondary 
in size to the one just named. The largest apple 
mentioned in the European publications is the Me- 
nageére, a Russian fruit, which I have now under cul- 
ture, but which has not yet produced fruit with me. 
Morse, in his geography, describes an apple under 
the name of Kirefskoi, which he states to exist in Rus- 
sia, and to weigh four pounds: and it was in endea- 
vouring to obtain this, that I received the Mena- 
gére, which they stated as surpassing all their other 
apples in point of size. 

I will on another occasion take notice of the large 


fruits of other species. 
Yours, &c. WM. PRINCE. 





Preservation oF Green-House Prants. 

It has been ascertained by Mrs. Tredgold, that 
plants may be completely protected from the depre- 
dations of insects, by washing them with a solution 
of bitter aloes, and the use of this wash does not ap- 
pear to effect the health of the plants in the slightest 
degree; wherever the solution has been used, in- 
sects have not been observed to attack the plants 


again. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 
Memoriat 
To the President and Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road Company. 
(Concluded from p- 263.) 

Independent of the trade which the Baltimore 
rail-road may draw to the Ohio river, and from it, it 
seems to the undersigned, that very strong induce- 
ments will be found within Virginia, for the exami- 
nation and adoption of the line which they have in- 
dicated. On its margin, are the Kanawha salt 
works, now manufacturing upwards of 600,000 
bushels of salt per annum, of an improved quality, 
while many of the furnaces are withdrawn from 
the operation, for the purpose of keeping the quan- 
tity within the demand The apparent inexhausti- 
ble supply of water, highly impregnated with salt; 
and of coal, the only fuel used in its evaporation, 
warrants the belief, that the quantity of manufac- 
tured salt, may be increased to any amount for 
which a fair demand may be made. The present 
dimmished quantity, after being barrelled, nailed 
and inspected, is sold at twenty-five cents per bushel 
of fifty pounds weight.. If we assume one dollar 
per ton, for each hundred miles, as the price of 
transportation, Kanawha salt may be purchased at 
the place of manufacture, at its present price, and 
delivered in Baltimore at less than forty cents per 
bushel; that the intermediate country would receive 
its entire supply from this source, scarcely admits 
of question. The mountains of Virginia, rich in 
fossils and minerals, and her forests clothed with 
almest all the varieties of valuable timber, would 
furaish inexhaustible supplies for transportation. 
This region abounds with iron and coal: the first, 
an important material in the construction of the 
road and the engines; the latter equally necessary 
to their cheap and effective operation; and both fur- 
Hishing almost endless employment for the road and | 
NS carriages. 

Agriculture must also contribute a large quota of 
enployment to the railway. ‘The western counties of 
Virginia, although distinguished for their lofty hills, 
are sot less noted for their fertile vallies; and by 
pursting the course of the Shenandoah river, the 
fine valley of that name must contribute, of itself, 
a rich and active trade. But may we not look still 
for anaher source of commerce and of wealth, 
which this southern line can only secure to the city 
of Baltimore? Lateral railways must necessarily 
follow the completion and successful operation of 
the main stem; and by conducting the latter as far 
south as Staunton, a point would be gained from 
which a lateral branch, conducted up the. great 
valley of Virginia to Abingdon and Knoxville, would 
introduce a trade from the south-west, the value of 
which the merchants of Baltimore are best able to 
estimate. Its further elongation, might render Bal- 
timore the market town for the inhabitants of the 
vallies of the Cumberiand and the Tennessee. 

The undersigned will not attempt to review the 
probable effegts that must follow to Baltimore, to 
the country in*whose trade she proposes to partici- 
pate, or to the fortunes of those public spirited in- 
dividuals who have contributed the funds, by the 
judicious location and happy completion of this gi- 
gantic work. 

When they contemplate this great avenue of 
commerce, one end resting on the shore of the 
Chesapeake, the other on the margin of the Ohio; 
ramifications and auxiliary channels, drawing to it 
the commerce of the west, from the farthest lakes 
on the one hand, and perhaps from the Tennessee 
and Missouri rivers on the other, they are struck 
with admiration and respect for the nobly enlarged 
and patriotic minds that conceived, and are now 
preparing to carry into effect so beneficent a mea- 
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sure; one so calculated to improve the condition 
of all within its influence, and so happily calculated 
to add to the durability of the Union. : 
Returning to the subject of more immediate con- 
sideration, we advert to the act of the Virginia le- 
gislature, directing that the Baltimore rail-road shall 
not strike the Obio river ata point lower down than 
the mouth of the Little Kanawha. . Whether this 
restriction formed part of the Baltimore application, 
or whether it was inserted as a feature of Virginia 
policy, we are not informed. If it may be traced to 
the first source, the undersigned suppose it must 
have been suggested by the opinion, that in no 
event, a more southern route would be desirable 
How far this opinion is likely to prove correct, the 
company will now be better prepared to decide. 
That fears may be entertained of a loss of trade to 
Baltimore, by passing the valley of Jackson’s river, 
is readily conceived; but how far this apprehension 
ought to weigh against the many advantages which 
this line presents, will be tested by the following ex- 
amination. At Covington, Richmond and Balti- 
more are about equi-distant. By the valley of the 
Jackson and the James river, the first is two hun- 
dred and fifty-four miles, by the route which is 
bere recommended, the latter is two hundred and 
fifty-seven miles. Whether Virginia will, at some 
future day, resume her line of improvement towards 
the west or not, is a question which the undersign- 
ed are not prepared to answer. The abandonment 
of the work which she commenced with so much 
apparent zeal, and the present deplorable apathy 
manifested in the councils of the state, gives but 
slight ground to hope for more fortunate exertions 
hereafter. ‘The expense of completing the improve- 
ment of her central communication with the west, 
as high up as Covington, by an independent canal, 
is estimated by her engineers at $4,750,000. By 
locks and dams, at $1.752.400. Should: publie spt- 
rit, however, again prevail in her legislature, tuffi- 
cient to induce ber encountering this expense, and 
completing her communication to meet the Baltr- 
more line at Covington, with perfect equality and 
facilities in each, what portion of the trade destined 
to that city, would probably be diverted to the me 
tropolis of Virginia? Baltimore already possesses 
a commercial capital, far beyond that of Richnond, 
giving steadiness of demand and uniformity of price, 
to all articles reaching her market, and as mercan- 
tile profit is invariably less, pro rata, when large 
operations are carried on, than when small transac- 
tions take place, the venders of commodities will 
find the double inducement of uniformity of demand 
and improvement in price. conducting them to the 
most extensive market. isaltimore ts almost on the 
verge of the bay, with a foreign commerce rarely 
interrupted by frosts or winds, and in which the 
largest ships may readily approach her wharves. 
Richmond is one hundred and fifty miles from 
Hampton Roads, a crooked river to navigate, which 
is often closed by ice, and is obstructed by bars, 
which prevent large vessels from ascending above 
Bermuda Hundred. But let us suppose what we 
should be very much gratified to witness, that Vir- 
ginia, aroused by the patriotism and enterprise of 
her sister Maryland, should form a canal, or rail- 
road, from Covington to Richmond, and remove 
the obstructions that impede her course to the sea: 
would not this circumstance, by insuring to the 
west a competition in the eastern market, greatly 
conduce to the enlargement of the general mass of 
commerce, which would receive an eastern direc- 
tion, and pour into the Chesapeake, at each end of 
the bay, streams of trade with which the growth of 
Baltimore and of Richmond would scarcely kee 
pace, and for which the growing capiial of both 
combined, would scarcely provide? And although 
the undersigned may subject themselves to the 
charge of temerity, they will not refrain from the 
expression of the opinion, that should trausporta- 


tion be reduced to one dollar per ton per hundred 

miles, the towns on the Chesapeake and its tributa- 

ries, would be inadequate in commercial capital, 
to the influx of business, which they would transact 
with the transmountain country. 

In looking to. the legislature of Virginia, as the 
source of this limitation, the undersigned can per- 
ceive no possible motive for her adhering to it. If 
she designed, at some future period, to resume her 
purpose of participating in the trade of the west, 
by connecting her eastern and western rivers, and 
was unwilling, for that reason, to give up to the 
Baltimore Rail-road Company, her central line 
of intercourse; she has defeated such ulterior pur- 
pose by permitting that company to come to the 
upper Kanawha, a point within less than ‘ony 
miles in a straight line of Point Pleasant; and by 
authorizing an almost parallel line of commercial 
communication. But Virginia could have no such 
narrow purpose; she could not have acted upon 
such selfish and futile views: her population is al- 
most exclusively agricultural, and so far would re- 
ceive the same benefit, whether the product of their 
industry found a market in Baltimore, or in Rich- 
mond. So also of that part of her population who 
are devoting their capital and enterprise to manu- 
facturing; and to suspect her of sacrificing these 
great interests of the community, because the mer- 
cantile profit was not also secured to the common- 
wealth, would be unworthy of the character of the 
state. To her statesmen it must be apparent, that 
the greatest possible benefits must be conferred, on 
the largest portion of her citizens, by pursuing with 
the Baltimore rail-road the route which has been 
here recommended; and that by its adoption, and 
improvement alone, she can anticipate the diversion 
of any part of the western trade to her capital — 
The undersigned, therefore, think that no difficulty 
can be experienced on applying to the legislature of 
Virginia, to remove this restriction; either prepara- 
tory to the examination of the line, or for the more 
important purpose of adopting it as_ the course of 
the rail-road. Indeed, so deeply is Virginia inte- 
rested in the great work now under consideration, 
and in giving it a proper direction, that the under- 
signed can but anticipate from her every liberality 
which the Baltimore Company may have occasion 
to ask, whether in relation to the location of the 
main stem, or of the lateral branches of the rail- 
road; and that if necessary, she will liberally con- 
tribute her funds in aid of an enterprise which must 
confer great value on her unproductive mountains, 
and double the available products of nearly one half 
of her territory. 

Signed, 

. PHILIP R. THOMPSON, 
LEWIS SUMMERS, 
JOSEPH LOVELL, 
JOSEPH L. FRY. 
JAMES C. M‘FARLAND, 
DANIEL SMITH, 

James A. Lewis, Cor. Sec. 

Kanawha county, July 20, 1827. 
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A letter from Col. David Ruffner to Judge Summers. 

Dear Sir, Kanawha Salines, July 28, 1827. 

I take pleasure in answering your inquiries so far 
as my recollections and knowledge serves me at 
this time. Some years ago, while acting as a com- 
missioner under an appointment " the legislature 
of Virginia, to open @ road by Bowyer’s ferry to 
the falls of Kanawha, I examined the shores of New 
river, between these points, in company with Major 
Hansford and others. Although our principal pur- 
pose was to examine how far it was practicable to 
improve the navigation, my employment in locating 
and constructing the road, confided to my superin- 
tendance, with some experience in road making, in 





duced more than ordinary attention to the shores of 


the river, and to the practicability of forming a road 
near its margin. I found the cliffs very high, and 
in some places almost perpendicular, but [ think, 
that in every part of the ravine, I found sufficient 
space between the margin of the stream and the 
base of the cliffs, for a road of from thirty to forty 
feet in width. 

The fragments of rocks lying between the water 
and the cliffs, (evidently precipitated to their pre- 
sent situation on the disrupture of the mountain by 
the force of the water in past ages,) formed the 
principal impediments to the opening of an ordina- 
ry road. This accumulation of stone at the foot of 
the cliffs would, however, probably constitute a fa- 
cility rather than an impediment to the forming of 
a road, on which railways are to be placed. These 
rocks are of the kind usually denominated sand, or 
free stone; they split with ease into any form or 
size, and equally resist the influence of water or air. 
Their positions, I think, will generally be found fa- 
vourable to their use in constructing walls on the 
water side, for giving to the road a level bed, and 
for furnishing the supporting blocks where the joints 
of the rails meet; and would seldom require any 
other means than a moveable crane for putting them 
in place. 

I have looked over so much of the reports of 
Judge Marshall and Mr. Moore as relates to this 
section of New river, and while I entertain the 
most profound respect for the opinions of those dis- 
tinguished citizens, I can but think that the novelty 
of the 7 in which they were placed, and the 
dangers which presented themselves in the perilous 
navigation which they had undertaken, and to which 
their surveys were mainly directed, must have con- 
tributed to heighten the difficulties which they 
ascribe to the shores. And as the impressions ap- 
ney made on their minds, differ from those 
which [| received, from an examination of the shores 
themselves as to the reasonable practicability of 
forming a road along this ravine, with an cantl ea 
gle of ascent corresponding with that of the water, 
I can but bope that a more minute and careful ex- 
amination will take place, and its fitness and capa- 
city for improvement by a rail road better ascer- 
tained. ° 

Judge Marshall, speaking of this section of the 
river, saith, “in some places, for a mile or more in 
continuation, it is compressed by the mountains on 
each side into a channel from twenty to sixty yards 
wide;” and in another part remarks, “there are une- 
quivocal indications of the river having risen in these 
narrows from thirty to forty feet perpendicular.” 

Mr. Moore, I find, employs the following lan 
guage: “Below Bowyer's ferry the scene is consi 
derably changed; tremendous cliffs, from five to se- 
ven or eight huadred feet in height, generally form 
the boundaries of this frightul ravine; these are so 
continuous, that in one part for four miles in extent 
the river is entirely unapproachable by man, from 
either side. Confined within these rugged limits to 
a very narrow space, the water sometimes rises to 
the extraordinary height of fifty feet, notwithstand 
ing the great fall in its bed.” ‘The height ascribed 
to the cliffs, their proximity on the opposite sides of 
the river, the extraordinary rise of the water, and 
the want of space between the base of the cliffs 
and the margin of the river are all at variance with 
the impressions which I received from personal ex- 
amination. I remarked no indications, by which I 
was induced to ascribe a greater elevation to the 
water by freshets than twenty or twenty-five feet; 
the narrowest parts of the river appear to me to be 
from fifty to seventy-five yards; beside, the spaces 
between the water and the cliffs and the width which 
I thought might be gained for a road, I have already 
stated. Whether a greater familiarity with the 
wild and savage aspects presented by our rivers, 
where they seem to have burst the barriers which 
apparently once obstructed their courses, may have 
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rendered me less sensible to the full force of the 
difficulties, which they present to improvement for 
commercial purposes; or whether the highly re- 
spectable gentlemen, whose reports I have noticed, 
from being more familiar with the comparatively 
placid streams and slight undulations of our eastera 
country, may have been led to overrate the difficul 
ties to be encountered, does not become me to de- 
cide; but I will not refrain from a repetition of the 
hope that these conflicting opinions may be tested 
by careful and skilful examinations. 

Along the ravine of New river, I did not observe 
any: veins of coal, but the general formation indi- 
cates its existence. Near the great falls of Kana- 
wha it is discovered in beds rich and extensive.— 
Constructing what is called the Loup road over 
Gauley mountain, I found it frequent and abundant. 

I know not of the existence of any large masses 
of iron ore near this section of the river; nor have 
I heard of any examinations made in this quarter 
for its discovery; it is, however, frequently per- 
ceived on the surface of the ground, in combination 
with sand stones; and chalybeate springs are net 
uncommon. Whether these indications warrant a 
belief that it may be found in sufficient quantities 
for useful purposes, mineralogists will be best able 
to decide. 

The proprietors of the property at the Great 
falls believe that large quantities exist in that neigh- 
bourhood, but I do not know that any examinations 
or experiments have been made to verily the accu- 
racy of these opinions. ‘The peculiar adaptedness 
of the falls for every species of water works, and 
the advantageous uses to which they may be appli 
ed, in aid of the improvement now contemplated, 
will vot, lam sure, escape observation. With much 
respect and consideration, : 

I am, dear sir, 
Your very humble and obed’t serv’t, 
(Signed) DAVID RUFFNER.” 


Office of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road ) 
GENTLEMEN, Company, -4ug. 14, 1827. 4 
Your communication, addressed to the President 
and Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road 
Company, transmitted through your delegate James 
C. M‘Farland, Esq. has been by that gentleman 
submitted to the Board. 

The very interesting information which this do- 
cument presents, in relation to the topography of 
the country proposed to be examined, and the im- 
portant views which it unfolds in regard to the pro- 
bable effeet of the contemplated rail-road upon the 
immense and increasing trade of the regions west 
of the Ohio, as well as upon the intermediate coun- 
trv between the waters of the Chesapeake bay and 
that river, are deemed of great interest by the 
Board, and cannot fail to strengthen our zeal and 
determination, to pursue the enterprise in which we 
are embarked, to a successful termination. ‘The ob- 
ject of this company being to connect the city of 
Baltimore, by means of a rail road through the most 
practicable and direct route, with the navigable 
waters of the west, we propose, previous to any lo- 
cation being determined upon, to examine every 
pass through the mountains which may be suggest 
ed, and shall endeavour to avail ourselves of the 
one which may oppose the fewest obstacles and in 
volve the least expense. 

lam, therefore, instructed to assure you of the 
entire willingvess of this company, to explore the 
country referred to, as proposed by you, provided 
the restrictions placed upon us by the legislature of 
Virginia should be removed. 

As our stock of information upon the general 
subject of rail roads was not sufficient to warrant a 
hasty commencement of the Work, although we had 
abundant reason to feel confident of its practicabili 
ty from the success which had atteuded similur un- 
dertakings, upon a more limited scale, both in this 


country and in Europe, we deemed it advisable to 
employ ourselves in the first instance, in collecting 
additional knowledge in relation to the best plans of 
constructing this description of roads, and the most 
efficient and economical means of employing a 
moving power upon them. It affords me sincere 
pleasure to inform you, that much very valuable in- 
formation upon these points has already been ac- 
quired, and that we are daily collecting more facts, 
which greatly confirm our confidence of success 

The government of the United States have ex- 
tended very important assistance to this company, 
by detaching to its service several of the most able 
and efficient members of the Topographical corps. 
These gentlemen are now actively engaged in mak- 
and the necessary reconnoisances preparatory to the 
surveying and locating of the road; and we flatter 
ourselves with the hope that we shall have so far 
matured our plans as to be able to commence the ac- 
tual construction of the rail-road in the course of 
the ensuing spring. 

Permit me to assure you of my sincere and re- 


spectful esteem and regard. 
Lewis Summers, 
James C. McFarland, | 


P. E. THOMAS, President. 
Joseph Lovell, 
Daniel Smith. J 


To Philip R. Thompson, 
Joseph L. Fry, 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

















Or THE quanTiTY OF EXERCISE PROPER For GiRLs 
anp Youne Women. 


Tis such fools as you 
That make the world full of ill-favour’d children; 
*Tis not her glass, but you that flatter her, 
And out of you she sees herself more proper 
Than any of her lineaments can show her. 

Shakspeare. 
No absurdity is greater than that which associates 
female beauty with great delicacy of body and de 
bility of constitution. If beauty, as the term is un- 
derstood in Europe, may be defined the highest de- 
gree of perfection of which the human frame is sus 
ceptible, every deviation from this conditidn must 
diminish the pretensions of the individual; and it 
would not be more inconsistent to say, that a rose, 
bathed in the refreshing dew of the morning, and 
blushing healthful ou its stem, is less beautiul than 
that which is drooping and withering from the bane. 
ful effects of the canker-worm in its core, than that 
the female form is more beautiful or interesting un- 
der the pressure of disease. Fashion, the tyrant of 
opinion, has occasionally decreed that elegance can 
only be found associated with langour, and that a 
pale visage and a hectic flush are the legitimate in 
dications of beauty: but the same capricious legis- 
lator has, at one time, determined that a woman 
should be shaped like a wedge, be pigeon breasted, 
be all shoulders, and have no haunches; at another, 
that the natural swell of the bosom is to be conceal- 
ed by high stays, and that the true feature of female 
symmetry is the projection of this part, the promi 





learned physician has justly remarked, “become 
soft and spongy, whereas, in the duly exercised, they 
are as hard, tough, and compact as ivory.” For fe- 
males, in particular, daily and properly regulated ex- 
ercise is requisite; and in those who do not attend 
to this, the body and the mind equally become weak 
and diseased: let us, therefore, endeavour to ascer- 
tain, first, the quantity of exercise which the female 
fourm can admit of with impunity; and secondly, 
those kinds of exercise which are best adapted for 
preserving it in a state of health, in girls and in 
young women under twenty years of age. 

I. Of the quantity of exercise proper for girls and 
young womey—The propriety of apportioning the 
quantity ofrexercise to the strength and habit of the 
individual, is so very obvious, that it appears almost 
ridiculous to mention it; yet there is no rule so fre- 
quently overlooked, and so often broken. In schools, 
in particular, young and delicate girls are forced to 
walk the same distance, to undergo the same exer- 
cises, and to dance for the same number of hours, 
as the older and more robust girls; the consequence 
of which is, an impaired state of health; for as mus- 
cular action cannot go on but at the expense of the 
living power, too much of it must produce injurious 
exhaustion, and thence the strong desire of loung- 
ing, arising from a wish to obtain relief from mus- 
cular fatigue. This, in addjtion to the constrain- 
ed attitude of sitting very erect, which equally ex- 
hausts the energy of the muscles of the back, is a 
very frequent cause of a diseased curvature of the 
spine. It may not be out of place to notice here the 
great error of conceiving that grace consists in a 
yerfectly erect position of the back, or spinal chain. 
Nothing is more at variance with the natural state 
of the part, which is that of the graceful curve, 
whch artists denominate the line of beauty; and it 
is this state which renders it a safe support to the 
head, by yielding to every movement, and prevent- 
ing that jar to the brain which any sudden step in 
walking or in dancing would cause, were the bones 
of the spine placed perpendicular on one another; 
whereas, from the natural curvature which it pos- 
sesses, it acts hike a spring, and thus both grace and 
seturity are attained. 

The safest rule for exercising young girls, is to 
leave the quantity of exercise to their own feelings 
of faigue; and this can only be effected by allow- 
ing them to run and enjoy the same exercise as 
young boys, within a limited space. ‘They must, 
however, be encouraged and even urged to motion; 
for the aature of female education, from the earliest 
periods of life, and the social habits of the sex, even 
in girlhood, incline many girls, in the garden and 
the playground, rather to sit conversing in groups, 
or to saunter, leaning on one another, than to take 
active exercise. ‘T'o overcome this evil, gymnastic, 
and what are termed Calisthenic exercises have 
been introduced; but when these are regarded asa 
task by the children, they lose their beneficial influ- 
ence as exercise, and the greatest judgment is re- 
quisite to proportion the efforts which they demand, 
to the strength of the individuals. When such ex- 
ercises are employed in schools, the efforts must be 
gradually brought on, and not too suddenly discon- 
tinued; nor should they ever be exerted beyond the 
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nence of which conferred celebrity on the Hottentot 


power of the girl. They should also be daily and 


Venus, To be serious, there Gap be neither beauty | regularly performed; for by this means, the body, 
nor symmetry of form without health; and the oppo-| being under a kind of training, gradually acquires a 


site opmion can have originated only from the pre-! power which it did not naturally possess, and be- 


judice that to be full of health, is to be fat, coarse, 
and vulgar. 

Exercise only can fully unfold the muscular sys- 
tem in both sexes: it knits well the joints, makes 
them clean and smali; increases the flexibility of 
every moveable organ, confers activity of body 
and cheerfulness of spirits: it is, therefore, not 





jn frame, but also for its preservation. 


merely necessary for the perfection of the corpo- 
With- 
out a due proportion of it, “even the bones,” as a 


! comes capable of exertions which, under other cir- 
| cumstances, would produce inflammation, and, pro- 
| bably, fatal results. ‘The beneficial effects of regu- 
| lar exercise in young girls, are the same as those we 
enumerated in the last essay, when treating of exer- 
cise as essential to health in boyhood: but in young 
girls it is more essential, from the sedentary habits of 
life which are to follow, in an after period of life; and 
also to counteract that sluggish state of the bowels 
which is so common in female habits, and so much 
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at variance with health. If the exercise be taken 
within a limited space, the kind of it should be fre- 
quently changed, to encourage the continuance of it, 
by renewing the stimulus of exertion; and it should 
abe be of that description which calls into action 
every muscle of the body. This, however, cannot 
be accomplished if the body be cased in stays; for, 
though the limbs and arms are free, yet the muscles 
of the baek and Joins are circumscribed in their ac- 
tion, and a state of debility in these parts is thereby 
induced; for it is an undeniable truth, that a muscle 
which is not used soon loses its power. ‘The proof 
of the influence of exertien in strengthening particu: 
lar sets of muscles is daily before our eyes im the 
limbs of the professional dancer, and in the arms of 
the blacksmith: but, to insure general health, and to 
diffuse vigour over the whole frame,every muscle 
must be brought into play, and every pari beara 
share of the exertions which are attempted. 

The necessity of proportioning the efforts in ex- 
ercise to the strength of the girl, though it has been 
already insisted on, yet must be here repeated; for 
if immediate injury does not result from sudden 
over-exertion, the daily renewai of it has a more per- 
manently bad effect, by wearing out the powers of 
the body, and bringing on premature old age. Such 
adegree of exertion, indeed, is not likely to occur 
from almost any kind of exercise in the middle and 
higher ranks of life; but nothing is more common 
than to see young women,under thirty years of age, 
witb the look of sixty, from having been overwork- 
ed as servants: and surely the interests of humanity 
require that an evil of this kind should not be over- 
looked. It may be argued, that much of this may 
arise from confinement to hot kitchens, and from 
the labour being carried on entirely within doors: 
the argument is not without weight: but do we not 
see the same effects of too early hard labour in 
many of the children of the poor, who live in the 
purest air,—farmers’ boys, for example, many of 
whom have the appearance of adult age before they 
are fourteen, and often become prematurely old. 

As the girl rises into the young woman, the ac- 
tive exercise which has been recommended, be- 
comes, in some degree, incompatible with the ha- 
bits of the sex; but it should still be continued with- 
in bounds of propriety. The various kinds of exer 
cise will afterward be discussed; but we may observe 
here, that the restraints imposed on young women 
in society, ought, under no circumstances, to pre- 
vent such exercises from being daily taken as will 
bring every muscle of the body into action. The 
necessity for adhering to this rule is even more ne- 
cessary after a young lady is brought out, as the 
term is; for, though the result of late hours and dis 
sipation be fatigue and debility of frame, yet, these 
are not to be supposed to warrant listlessness, apa 
thy, and indulgence in bed, till the period of the day 
arrives when the same round of pleasure is again to 
commence. If a young lady, after the fatigue of a 
ball, were to rise in the morning, and get on horse 
back to breathe the balmy and refreshing air of ear- 
ly day, she would feel invigorated, cheerful, and 
even fitted for a renewal of the dissipations of the 
evening, provided these be not too frequently re- 
peated, whereas, if she remains in bed till midday, 
she will rise pale, languid, listless, and unrefreshed; 
and though the stimulus of pleasure, which is one o! 
extraordinary power on a youthful mind, may ena- 
ble her to run the circle of a winter’s assemblies and 
visitings; yet, at the termination of the season, a 
sbock has been given to the constitution from which 
it can never recover. Jt is not the province of the 
Phycisian to preach mérality, or to notice the debili 
tating effects of fashionable dissipations on the men. 
tal energies of the rising aristocracy of this country; 
but he may be permitted to point out the injarious 
consequences to health of protracting what is term- 
ed the winter in town till the summer be far advan. 
ced, instead of going into the country to enjoy the 





powerful influence of spring in restoring the ravages 
of debilitating pleasures on the delicate frames of 
young women, the necessary consequence of a win- 
ter in town ‘The sofa, the bed, and inaction, are 
not the proper restorers of the body from this wretch- 
ed state; and it may be said of them, as of that de- 
lusive repose of the ocean, which imperceptibly at- 
tracts the navigator to his destruction,— 

“This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melody, 

Into an unseen whirlpool draws you fast, 

And+in a moment sinks you.” Dryven. 

If it be the object of mothers, in the encourage- 
ment and countenance which they afford to fashion 
able dissipations, to procure husbands for their 
daughters, they ought at the same time to recollect 
that, in attaining their wish, their daughters are 
about to become mothers, and how inadequate they 
will be to the duties of this sacred trust, with broken 
constitutions and irritable nerves, incapable of sup 
porting properly their own frames, much less of af 
fording nourishment to their offspring. 

[ Bos. Med. Intel. 


{Here follow observations on the exercises most 
conducive to health in girls and young women—on 
walking—dancing—riding; which were published 
in the American Farmer, No. $1.]} 
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NORFOLK RACES.—0Oer. 31, 1827. 

First Day.—The only horse entered was Mr 
Johnson’s Snow Storm, which galloped round the 
course, and took the $200 colt purse. 

Second Day —The public expectation was again 
sadly disappointed by the purse of $300, for three 
mile heats, being surrendered without a contest. 
Only one horse, Mr. W. R. Johnson’s Sally Walker, 
having been entered—she galloped round the course 
and bore off the money. 

Third Day.—This race is said by the oldest sports- 
men, to have been the best, as regards time and 
bottom, on record. 

The following fine first rate horses were entered: 

Mr. Bracy’s s. m. Sarab Bell, 5 years old, by Sir 
Archy. 

Mr. Elliott’s g. m. Betsey Ransom, 3 years old, 
by Virginia. 

Mr. Wilson’s s. h. Pirate, 4 yrs. old, by Sir Archy. 

Mr. Green’s brown m. Columbia, 6 years old, by 
Sir Archy. 

The first heat was won by Pirate—time, 7 min 
50sec. Betsey Ransom second in the race, but 
could evidently have won the heat, had the rider 
made his run sooner; (in fact his orders were not 
to run for the first heat.) Second heat won by Bet 
sey Ransom jn 7 m. 4538!! and the third heat in 7 m. 
50 s.—carrying 34 Ibs, over the weight. ‘The course 
has been properly measured, and is found to be 6 
yards over a mile. This race is 25 seconds less in 
the three heats (12 miles,) than Eclipse and Sir 
tenry’s celebrated race. 

When it is recollected that Betsey Ransom is but 
8 years old, and that she has run the four mile day 
it New York, (distancing the field,) the four mile 
day at Baltimore, again distancing the field, and 
lastly the three heats at Norfolk as above, all in the 
short space of about three weeks—she may very 
justiy be considered, if not the first, among the first 
rate race horses in America. 

Fourth Day.—This race. best three in five, one 
mile heats was won by Mr. Bouokes’ Eagle, beating 
Rasselas, Columbus, Sarah Bell and Saluda. 





HORSES. 
¢#[Even the two following items will be consider- 
ed as worth the subscription price of this paper by 
persons who have much to do with, and a proper 
feeling for horses.) . 
Dear Sir, Loretto, Va. Oct. $1, 1827. 


The following extracts from a very popular scien- 
tific work now publishing in England, and called 
“The Library of Useful Knowledge,” will save, I 
hope, many a poor horse from much suffering and 
injury. With this view [ take the liberty to offer 
them for publication in your very useful paper. 

Yours, with regard, 
JAMES M. GARNETT. 

Speaking of the eye-lids of birds, the writer re- 
marks: ‘A third eye lid of the same kind is found 
in the horse, and called the haw; it is moistened 
with a pulpy substance (or mucilage,) to take 
hold of the dust on the eye ball and wipe it clean 
off, so that the eye is hardly ever seen with any 
thing upon it, though greatly exposed from its size 
and posture. ‘The swift motion of the haw is given 
to it by a gristly, elastic substance, placed between 
the eye ball and the socket, and striking obliquely, 
so as to drive out the haw with great velocity over 
the eye, and let it come back as quickly. Ig- 
norant persons, when this haw is inflamed from 
cold and swells so as to appear, which it never does 
in a healthy state, often mistake it for an imperfec- 
tion, and cut it off: so nearly does ignorance pro- 
duce the same mischief as cruelty! They might as 
well cut off the pupil of the eye, taking it for a 
black spot.” 

The other extract relates to the horse’s hoof, and 
is as follows: “The bones of the foot are not placed 
directly under the weight; if they were in an upright 
position, they would make a firm pillar, and every 
motion would cause a shock ‘They are placed 
slanting, or oblique, and tied together by an elastic 
binding on their lower surfaces, so as to form springs 
as exact as those which we make of leather or steel 
for carriages. ‘Then the flatness of the hoof which 
stretches out on each side, and the frog coming 
down in the middle between the quarters, adds 
greatly to the elasticity of the machine. Ignorant 
of this, ill-informed farriers nail the shoe too far 
back, fixing the quarters, and causing permanent 
contraction—so that the contracted hoof luses its 
elasticity; every step is a shock; inflammation and 
lameness ensue.” 
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¢#Tue Lanp Tortoise or Firoripa.—In a letter 
to the Editor of the American Farmer from General 
Lafayette, he expressed a desire to introduce the 
terrapin which is found in the Chesapeake and con- 
stitutes so great a delicacy on our tables. The can- 
vass back duck, he said, he knew “was only to be 
enjoyed on the Susquehanna and Potomaec—a con- 
dition to which he would, if he could, most cheer- 
fully submit.” Nothing would have been easier 
than to send him the terrapin, but they would not 
live and propagate in interior fresh waters. What 
will approach next nearest to the General’s wish is, 
probally , the land tortoise described below by our 
friend Mr. Hambleton, and which we have sent un- 
der the care of a mutual friend to the patriarch of 
La Grange. 

The elder son of the Editor of this paper, at school 
in France under the guardianship of G. W Lafayette, 
wrote to his mother that nothing could be more cu- 
rious, nor more acceptable to the ladies at La 
Grange, than an American mocking bird—the non- 
pareil of feathered songsters,; and we are happy to 
state the general’s acknowledgment of its safe ar- 
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rival and presentation to his “‘large family of grand 
daughters,” together with a male American part 
ridge, the female having died on the way. Mr. 
Jefferson stated that nothing had been found more 
difficult than to transport in safety the mocking 
bird across thé Atlantic; but it seems as if Provi 
dence smiles on all, even the humblest attempt, to 
show gratitude to the good and great friend of 
America. 
U. S. ship John Adams, 
Dear Sir, Norfolk, Oct. 17, 1827. 
I send you, by Mr. A. EI. Campbell, some land tor 
toises from Pensacola. They are produced in great 
abundance in the sandy coast of Florida, and con 
stitute an important article of food for the inhabi- 
tants. ‘The flesh is delicate, and makes excellent 
soup, not inferior, I think,to that of the green tur- 
tle. They feed on herbs, and burrow in the earth 
in winter. [I am informed, on good authority, that 
they differ little from the Gallipago tortoise of the 
islands in the Pacific, except in size, being smaller 
They are excellent for sea stock, and live several 
months without food. We have.used them con- 
stantly in our mess for the last eighteen months. 
Your friend and obed’t serv’t, 
JOHN N. HAMBLETON. 


€#Frencu Cuestnurs.—In number 27 of this 
volume, we took notice of the luxuriant crop of 
grapes at St. Mary's College, and referred also to 
their figs, French chestnuts, &c. The following 
note, mislaid until now, will show the size and 
weight of these as compared with American chest- 
nuts. 


Mr. Sxinwen, 

Comparative weight of the chestnuts grown from 
seed from the south of France, in the garden of St. 
Mary’s College, and of the average American chest- 
nut: 

Ten French chestnuts weighed last 

autumn, ° ‘ 8 oz. 14 grs 

Ten American, ; ’ . lboz. 

French to American, in the ratio of 120 to 19. 


Their comparative volume: 


Ten French, made a volume of 6 solid cub. inch. 
Ten American, ‘ ‘ 2 do. do. 
In volume, therefore, their ratio is as 24 to 7. 
From his well wisher, 
M. F. WHEELER, President. 





€#The Dorchester County Agricultural Cattle 
Show and Exhibition of Household Manufactures, 
was held agreeably to appointment on the 29th and 
$0th inst. It gives us — to learn from the 
Cambridge Chronicle, that the weather was fine, 
the concourse of people large, and the exhibition 
such as to meet the sanguine expectations of the 
friends of the society; and that, the President, Doc- 
tor Muse, delivered in his usual eloquent and forci- 
ble manner, an able and lucid address. ‘The pro- 
ceedings are on file, for insertion in the American 
Farmer, in pursuance of the request of the society 

The friends of the society must have been the 
more encouraged by the large concourse that at- 
tended, notwithstanding the refusal of two of the 
judges of the court, then in session, to adjourn even 
for one day, though requested so to do by the grand 
ury. 
’ We believe it was ihe emperor of China who 
made it arule to do honour to agriculture, the great 
mother that gives support to all other —_—— by 
descending from bis throne, on a given day in every 
year, to guide the plough with his own hands: and 
all people in all countries have ——— that act 
of imperial condescension as one of profound policy; 
but these industrious judges could not spare one 
day to encourage the zeal of a few public spirited 





citizens who are exerting themselves to promote a 
knowledge whereby farmers may learn in these 
truly hard times, the great desideratum,—How to 
employ their slender capital and to apply their hard 
labour with the GREATEST PROFIT. 

How do the states’ officers get their salaries but 
frum the earnings of farmers? Well would it be 
for these if their reward too was /ized, in despite of 
frost or fly—of rain orrust. As they have but one 
annual meeting for the rival but amicable display of 
their best productions, we should suppose, that 
even a court would not soil its ermine, nor disregard 
the public interest by adjourning for one day. A 
friend who was educated at William and Mary 
college, once told us that whenever it was known 
that Mr. Wirt, then a very young advocate, was 
certainly to speak, Bishop Madison used to tell the 
students they might shut up their books, and go to 
more profitable employment of their time in listen- 
ing to the young orator. 

Ve mean not the 4 personal disrespect to 
the gentlemen of the bench—we only think they 
took an honest but mistaken view of the public in- 
terest for that one day. Itis not of patient, devoted 
public servants like these that it could ever be 
said, they would sooner 

‘Hang the guiltless, than eat their mutton cold.” 


Tue Horses or Sovuta America. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor of the American 
Farmer, from a distinguished officer of the United 
States navy, dated Callao Roads, June 12, 1827. 


(The mention of the fine puints and paces of the 
horses of Chili by gentlemen who have been through 
the interior, and allusions made to fine chargers sent 
presents to the Prince Regent by general Bolivar, 
&c. induced us to call the attention of an officer of 
great intelligence and public spirit to the subject. 
We hope the men are improving since the revolu- 
tion more than their horses, according to the follow- 
ing account} 


“I am of the opinion that the wealth of these 
South American states is greatly overrated. They 
have mines to be’sure, but they neither are, nor can 
be worked, to much profit; for both individuals and 
companies have failed who have of late attempted 
it; and the other products are very limited. Chali 
and Peru are by many degrees the poorest countries 
I have ever seen, and can there be a stronger evi- 
dence of this truth, than that with a small debt and 
scarcely any military force, their treasuries are al- 
ways empty—their expenditures though but little 
more than $4,000,000, yet exceeding their income. 

“I would contribute, at almost any trouble, to any 
improvement in the breed of horses in our country; 
but | am confident that there is not a horse or mare 
in Chili or Peru that would sell for one hundred dol- 
lars. I mean for the purpose of breeding, and for 
the saddle. I have not seen one which could, if in 
the United States, bring sixty dollars. I have bought 
a saddle horse from Mendoza, one of the hand- 
somest that I have seen here, and gave ten doubloons 
for him, which is the highest price going; but real- 
ly in Maryland he would not sell for sixty dollars; 
and this horse has been brought over the Cordille- 
ras to Valparaiso, 400 miles, and from thence here 
by water, from 12 to 15 days sail. 

“You certainly know that the horses, cattle, sheep, 
and hogs of Spanish America, were all brought from 
Spain; and the only port of exportation for these 
animals was Cadiz, the southern extremity of Anda-' 
lusia. Consequently the animals of that province, 
and I do aver, much degenerated from their progeni- 
tors in form and size. No one who has been in An- 
dalusia would be at a loss to perceive that the above 
mentioned animals have had their origin there, the 
form, colour, and spirit is very much the same, par- 





ticularly the latter, which is remarkable, and is 


equally perceptible in the wild horses of Louisiana 
= the state of Mississippi, and the western Flo- 
rida,” 





Errata in THE Catrie SHow Revort.—In Horses 
and Mares, for ‘Mr. Bostler,” read “Henry Boteler.”” 

Domestic Manufactures, for ‘“Mrs. Anne Morris,” read 
‘Mrs. Ann Norris.” 

Butter and Cheese, in the fourth line, for “premium,” 
read “specimen” —fifth and ninth lines, for “John Smith,” 
read “Job Smith ” 

Ploughing Match—for “70 feet in length and 27 in 
breadth,” read “70 yards in length and 27 feet in 
breadth.”—[So says Mr. Eastman. ] 





PARTNER WANTED. 


A gentleman of active and business-like habits, is of- 
fered a share in an horticultural and agricultural con- 
cern, which promises the most profitable results. A 
capital of from 2 to $000 dollars will be required. The 
mest unexceptionable references will be given as to 
the respectability of the advertisers. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing C. C. D. (post paid) 
Post Office, New York. Nov. 9. 


—_—_—_—_—_——— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 


Tosacco continues to be depressed, yet some sales 
are made at low prices, particularly Ohio, which ap- 

ars to be in more demand than for some time past— 

ut these sales are at prices below former quotations. 
The prospect for tobacco in general is very discourag- 
ing. Standard rates not materially changed. Grain 
has improved consi'erably. We sold one cargo yester- 
day from West river, Anne Arundel county, good and 
inferior, at 90 cts. best; and .S0 for ordinary; some su- 
perior brought 93—all red wheat. 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 a 6.00—common crop, 
3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50—good red, 5.00 a 6.00 
—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow and red, 7.00 a 10.00— 
Yellow do. 5.50 a4 1(.00—Fine yellow, 15.00 a 20.00— 
Virginia do. 3 50 a 8.00—Rappahannock, 3.00 a 3.50— 
Kentucky, 3.50 a 5.00-—do. for wrapping, 6.00 @ 7.00. 

FLovra—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6 00—superfine 
Howard-st 5.004 5.1244 6.00—city mills, 4.50 a 4.75— 
Susquehanna, 4.50 4 4.75—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.7542 87% 
—Grain, white wheat, best 1.00 a 1.06—red do. .90 a .93 
—ordinary, .15 4 .80--Corn, .45 a .48—Rye, -40 @ .50 
—Oarts, .20 a 25—Beans, .80 a 1.00—Peas, .40 a .50— 
Crover seed, 4.50 a4 5.00—Timorny 3.00—Barier, -55 
a .58—F.axseep, .75 a .80—Corrton, Virginia, .84 @ 
.104—Louisiana, .11 a .13—Alabama, .10 4 .114—Mis- 
souri, 10 a.104--N. Carolina, .84 a .9,—Woot, wash’d, 
.18 a.22—half blood, .26 a 28—three-quarter, .28 a .30 
—full do. .30 4 .35—Hemp, Russia, per ton, $225 a 238 
—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water-rotted, 
170 a 199—Fisn, Herrings, bbl. 2.75 a 3.00—Mackerel, 
3.15 4 4.15 a 5.75—Bacon, hams, .9 4.10—hog rouhd, 7 4 
14—Feathers, .28 a .29—Wuuskey, .264 a .27—Beef, on 
the hoof, 3.50 a 4.50—Hogs, do. 3.50 a 4.00—Butter, 
best,.20 @ .25—ordinary, .124 a .15. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





DORCHESTER COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The third annual Cattle Show and Fair of this 
association was held on the 29th and 30th October 
"he weather was uncommonly fine; the visitors 
were numerous and respectable, and the whole cha- 
racter of the exhibition was such as to demonstrate 
that the efforts of the society have, in a remarkable 
degree, promoted the purposes for which it was in- 
stituted. Since the organization of the society, the 
attention of our agriculturists has been bestowed 
upon a greater variety of objects; and emulation 
has been excited in almost every branch of hus 

- bandry and domestic industry. It is right that an 
institution, promotive of such useful ends, should 
flourish; and the permanency of the Dorchester 
Agricultural Society is, therefore, reckoned upon, 
with feelings of peculiar gratification. The Neat 
Cattle, Sheep and Swine exhibited, were generally 
of improved stocks, and in exeellent condition. A 
few fine Horses were entered for premium, and the 
Domestic Manufactures were of great variety, beau- 
ty and excellence. Some interesting articles were 


presented for exhibition, for which the society had 


provided no premium: among them were some ¢o- 
coons of beautiful silk, from worms fed upon kt 
tuce and the leaf of the common purple mulberiy, 
by Dr. Woolford. Also a fine specimen of rice, 
from the newly reclaimed marshes of this county 

At 12 o'clock of the first day, Dr. Muse, the pre- 
sident of the society, delivered an address, which 
will shortly be laid before the public. It eminently 
combined the practical knowledge of experience, 
with the unerring deductions of judicious theoy. 
The certain and valuable effect of agricultural 9- 
cieties, and their annual exhibitions, upon the ine- 
rest of the community, were happily tetra 
Errors in tillage, which time and usage have co 
crated, were clearly exposed and poignantly rudi 
culed; while a useful and improving syste~‘ Of agrs 
cnitire was pointed out and strongly re ommended. 
The address, itself, was a striking pr of the asser- 
tion, that philosopby is the be ally of commo 
sense. 

Crops. 

The Committee on crops award to Dr. Joseph E 
Muse, for the best five contiguous acres of corn, 
(90 ba-rels,) the premium of 8 dollars. ‘To James 
Dixon, for the best five contiguous acres of wheat, 
(100 bushels,) the premium of $8. ‘To Thomas 
Hayward, for the best acre of potatoes, ( 1774 bush- 
els,) the premium of 8 dollets. ‘To Wm. V. Mur- 
ray, for the best acre of msngel wurtzel, (700 bush- 
els,) the premium of 8 doflars. To Dr. Joseph E. 
Muse, for the largest cop of seed cotton, (24,000 
Ibs.) the volunteer premium of 20 dollars. 

Joun Moir, 
Pereer Lecompre, 
Samvuet Cook, Jr. 


Honses. 

The Commitee on horses award to Wm. V. Mur- 
ray. for the best stallion, (Emperor,) the premium 
of 10 dollam. ‘To Lewis Ross, for the best mare, 
the premivm of 8 dollars. ‘To Daniel Ross, for the 
best colt ander 2 years, (black colt, sired by Dare- 
devil,) the premium of 5 dellars. 

Sarssury Co.iuins, 

Wh. Jackson, Ja. 4 

Joun R. Keene, 
Neat Catt ie. 

The Committee on neat cattle award to James 
B. Steele. for the best bull over 2 years old, (Devox 
bull,) the premium of 10 dollars. To Dr. Joseph 
E. Muse, for the best bull under 2 years old, (Dur 


‘Thomas H. Hicks, for the second best bull under 2 
years old, the premium of $ dollars. To John W. 
Martin, the premium for the best cow. To Charles 
Goldsborough, the premium for the second best 
cow. ‘To Isaac F. Williams, the premium for the 
best heifer under 2 years old. To James Dixon, the 
premium for the second best heifer under 2 years old. 
To Thomas Hayward, the premium for the best 
yoke of oxen. ‘To James W. Vickars, the premium 
for the second best yoke of oxen. To Charles Golds- 
borough, the premium for the best fatted bullock. 
Joseru Nicoxs, 
WriunamM Crart, 
Joun Vincent, 
Swive. 

The Committee on swine award to Wm. Vickars, 
the premium for the best boar over one year old. 
To Dr. Thomas Woolford, the premium for the 
best sow with a litter of pigs. ‘To Thomas Hayward, 
the premium for the best sow pig, under 10 months 
old. Lewis Ross, 

Daniec Ross, 
Tuomas Wuirs. 


Sneep. 

The Committee on sheep award to Samuel Ste- 
vens, Esq. of Talbot, the premium for the best ram 
To James B. Steele, the premium for the second 
best ram. To Samuel Stevens, Esq. the premium 
for the best ewe. To Dr. Thomas Woolford, the 
premium for the second best ewe. To Dr. 'Thomas 
Woolford, the premium for the best lot of wethers. 

Tuomas Ennatts, 
Joun H. Hooper, 
Wa. W. Vicxars. 


Domestic M.nuractures. 

The Committee award to Mrs. Emily L. Wood- 
ard, the premium for the best piece of flannel. To 
Mes. Elizabeth Pattison, the premium for the best 
Mpiece of kersey. ‘To Mrs. Eliza Jones, the premi- 
um for the best piece of linsey. ‘To Mrs. Dr. Ni 
cals. the premium for the best piece of carpeting. 
To Mrs. William Gist, the premium for the second 
Nest ditto. To Mrs. Wm. V. Murray, the premium 
for the best hearth rug. ‘T'o Mrs. C. Goldsborough, 
the premium for the second best ditto. ‘To Mrs. 
Eliza C. Waggaman, the premium for the best 
counterpane. ‘Io the same, the premium for the 
best piece of linen sheeting. To Mrs. Emily L. 
Woodard, the premium for the best piece of linen 
diaper, for table cloths. To Mrs. Elizabeth Patti 
son, the premium for the ‘best piece of towelling 
diaper. To Miss Emily Dorsey, the premium for 
the best pair of knit woollen stockings. ‘l'’o Mrs 
Elizabeth Woodard, the premium for the best pair 
of cotton stockings. 

Dr. Joseph E Muse exhibited an excellent piece 
of cotton bagging, which, however, was not enter- 
ed for prewium. 

' Isaac F. WituiaMs, 
D.H Barrow, 
Samvuer Sewect. 


No Imprements or Hussanpry were exhibited for 
premium; but the Committee particularly remark- 
ed Coppuck’s economical apparatus for cooking 
food for stock, and Isaac Clowes’ model of an im- 


proved saw and grist mill. 
Wa. M‘Kevzie, 


Tuos. Dat, 
Bens, Siacum. 


Burrer. 

The Committee on butter, award to Mrs. M. 
Steele, the premium for the best fresh butter. ‘To 
Mrs. James Dixon, the premium for the second best 
fresh butter. Mrs. Margaret Hayward, the pre- 





ham Short Horn,) the premium of § dollars. ‘I'o 
No. 35. —~—VOL. 9, 


mium for the best potted butter. Te Mrs. Sophia 





Muse, the premium for the second best potted but- 
ter. Arruor Rica, 
Samu. STEvens, 
Noau Dixon. 
Fermenten Liquors. 

The Committee on fermented liquors award the 
premium to Mr, Benjamin Woodard, fora barrel of 
fine cider. Pri S. Yares, 

Revuspen Tait, 
Joun R. Martin. 


Provauine Marcuss. 

The Committee report that six ploughs were en- 
tered on the ploughing matches, and they award. the 
first premium to ‘Thomas Hayward, and the second 
to Dr. Muse, Ww. M‘Kenzie, 

L. M. Rosexrson, 
Anytuony Mannina. 

On Tuesday, at noon, a general meeting of the 
society was held. ‘The President, after expressing 
an undiminished interest in the concerns of the as- 
sociation, tendered the resignation of his office; the 
Vice-Presidents made a similar tender; and the 
members then proceeded to an election of officers 
for the ensuing year—when Dr. Muse was unani- 
mously re-elected President; Dr. 'Tuomas Woot- 
rorp and Col. A. Manning. were unanimously re- 
elected Vice Presidents—and the following gentle 
men Curators; 

John C. Henry, 

Thomas Hayward, 

Wm. V. Murray, 

James Dixon, 


James Thompson, 
Thomas H. Hicks, 
Wm. W. Eccleston, 
James B. Steele, 

Wa. Lecompte, O.P. Jame Alfred Pearce, 

Joseph Byus, Samuel Lecompte. 

James Dixon and Wm. Raa, were re-appointed 
Treasurer and Secretary. 

On motion of Samuel Lecompte, it was Resolved, 
That the thanks of the meeting be tendered to the 
President and Vice- Presidents, for their indefatiga- 
bie exeri Gas in Sehaif of the society. 

Resoived, That a copy of the President's address 
be requested for publication, and that it be printed 
in the American farmer, Cambridge Chronicle, 
Baltimore Patriot, American, and Chronicle. 

Resolved, ‘That these proceedings be published in 
the Cambridge Chronicle, and American Farmer, 
and that James Alfred Pearce and the Secretary, be 
a committee to prepare the same for publication. 
WILLIAM REA, See'ry. 





Or tHe Srupy or tHe Anmat Kincpom with Rre- 
FERENCE TO AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from p. 267.) 
Of the Economical Uses of Animals, 


On the importance of animals in the arts as labour- 
ers, as furnishing food, clothing, medicine, and ma- 
terials for various manufactures, it is needless to en- 
large. 

As labourers the quadrupeds are almost solely em- 
ployed; and of these the most universally useful is 
the horse, and next the ox and the ass. Without the 
constant use of these animals, the general economy 
of civilized life in the temperate climates, and more 
or less in every climate, would be entirely altered; 
as would be the economy of Arabia, and many parts 
of Africa without the use of the camel. The dog is 
valuable as a messenger and watching animal, and 
has been and is employed in that capacity in all 
ages and countries. 

As articles of food man employs animals belonging 
to every class, from the quadruped to the zoophyte. 
In some cases, he makes choice of a part only of an 
animal, in other cases, he devours the whole. He 
kills and dresses some animals, while he swallows 
others in a live state. The taste of man exhibits still 
more remarkable differences of a rational kind. The 
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animals which are eagerly sought after by one tribe, 
are neglected or despised by another. Thus the seals 
and porpoises, which, a few centuries ago, were 
eaten in Britain, and were presented at the feasts of 
kings, are now rejected by the poorest of the people. 

Those quadrupeds and birds which feed on grass or 
grain, are generally preferred by man to those which 
subsist on flesh or fish. Even in the same animal, 
the flesh is not always of the same colour and fla- 
vour, when compelled to subsist on different kinds 
of food. The feeding of black cattle with barley 
straw, has always the effect of giving to their fut a 
yellow colour. Ducks fed on grain have flesh very 
different in flavour from those which feed on fish. 
The particular odour of the fat of some animals seems 
to pass into the system unchanged, and, by its pre- 
sence, furnishes us with an indication of the food 
which has been used. 

While many kinds of animals are rejected as useless, 
there are others which are carefully avoided as poi- 
sonous. Ainong quadrupeds and birds, none of these 
are to be found, while, among fishes and mollusca, 
several species are to be met with, some of which 
are always deleterious to the human constitution, 
while others are hurtful only at particular seasons. 

The use of skins as articles of dress, is nearly co- 
eval with our race. With the progress of civiliza 
tion, the fur itself is used, or the feathers, after hav- 
ing been subjected to a variety of tedious and fre 
quently complicated processes. Besides the hair of 
quadrupeds, and the feathers of birds used as cloth- 
ing, a variety of products of the anima! kingdom, as 
bone, shells, pearls, and corals, are employed as or- 
naments of dress, in all countries, however different 
in their degree of civilization. 

Medicine. The more efficient produets of the min 
era! kingdom have in the progress of the medical art 
in a great measure superseded the milder remedies 
furnished by animals and vegetables. The blister- 
fly, however, still remains without a rival; and the 
teech is often resorted to, when the lancet can be of 
no avail. 

The arts. The increase of the wants of civilized 
life calls for fresh exertions to supply them, and the 
animal kingdom still continues to furnish a copious 
source of materials for the arts. Each class presents 
its own peculiar offering, and the stores which yet 
remain to be investigated, appear inexhaustible. 


Of the Modes of killing Animals. 


The mode of killing animals has considerable effect 
on the flesh of the animal. Most of those slaugh- 
tered for food are either bled to death, or are bled 
profusely immediately after being deprived of life 
in some other way. ‘The common mode of killing 
cattle in this kingdom is, by striking them in the 
forehead with a pole-axe, and then cutting their 
throats to bleed them. But this method is cruel, 
and not free from danger. The animal is not al- 
ways brought down by the first blow, and the repe- 
tition is difficult and uncertain, and if the animal be 
not very well secured, accidents may happen. Lord 
Somerville (General Survey of the Agriculture of 
Shropshire, by Joseph Plymley, M. A. 8vo. London, 
1803, p. 243,) therefore, endeavoured to introduce 
the method of pithing or laying cattle, by dividing 
the spinal marrow above the origin of the phrenic 
nerves, as is commonly practised in Barbary, Spain, 
Portugal, Jamaica, and in some parts of England; 
and Jackson says, that the “best method of killing 
a bullock, is by thrusting a sharp-pointed knife into 
the spinal marrow, when the bullock will imme- 
diately fali without any struggle; then cut the arte 
ries about the heart.” (Reflections on the Commerce 

the Mediterranean, by John Jackson, F. 8. 4. 8vo. 

ondon, 1804, p. 91.) Although the operation of 
pithing is not so difficult but it may, with seme prac- 
tice, be performed with tolerable certainty; and al- 
though Lord Somerville took a man with him to 
Portugal to be instructed in the method, and made 


it a condition that the prize cattle at his exhibitions 
should be pithed instead of being knocked down, 
still pithing is not becoming general in Britain. 
This may be partly owing to prejudice; but we have 
been told that the flesh of the cattle killed in this 
way in Portugal is very dark, and becomes soon 
putrid, probably from the animal not bleeding well, 
ia consequence of the action of the heart being in- 
terrupted before the vessels of the neck are divided. 
It therefore seems preferable to bleed the animal to 
death directly, as is practised by the Jew butchers. 

Du Gard’s observations on pithing, deserve atten- 
tion, This gentleman, a surgeon of the Shrewsbu- 
ry Infirmary, after mature cousideration, is against 
the practice, as causing more pain than it is intend- 
edto avoid. He says, “‘Pain and action are so ge- 
nerally joined, that we measure the degree of pain 
by the loudness of the cries, and violence of the 
consequent exertion; and therefore conclude, on see- 
ing two animals killed, that the one which makes 
scarcely a struggle, though it may continue to 
breathe, suffers less than that which is more violent- 
ly convulsed, and struggles till life is exhausted. It 
appears, however, that there may be acute pain 
without exertion, perhaps as certainly as there is 
action without pain; even distortions, that at the 
first glance would seem to proceed from pain, are 
not always really accompanied with sensation ‘To 
constitute pain there must Le a communication be- 
tween the injured organ and the brain.” 

In, the old method of slaughtering, a concussion of 
the brain takes place, and therefore the power of 
feeling is destroyed The animal drops, and al 
though convulsions take place generally longer and 
more violent than when the spinal marrow is divid 
ed, yet there is, [ think, reason to believe that the 
animal suffers less pain. ‘The immediate conse 
quence of the blow is the dilatation of the pupil of 
the eye, without any expression of consciousness or 
fear on the approach of the hand. 

From all these circumstances, Du Gard concludes 
that the new method of slaughtering cattle is more 
painful than the old. The puncture of the medulla 
spinalis does not destroy beling. though it renders 
the body quiescent, and in this state the animal both 
endures pain at the punctured part, and suffers, 
it were,a second death, from the pain and faintness 
from loss of blood in eutting the throat, which is 
practised in both methods. Everard Home, in a 
valuable paper, (Shrew. Rep. p. 250,) has suggested 
a mode of performing the operation, which would 
answer completely, could we be sure of having ope 
rators sufficiently skilful, but we may the less re- 
gret the difficulty of getting new modes established 
when we thus see the superiority of an old custom 
under very improbable circumstances; and if well 
meant reformers wanted any additional motives to 
care and circumspection, a very forcible one is fur- 
nished in the instance of the time and trouble taken 
to introduce this operation, and which, as it has bi- 
therto been practised, is the very reverse of what 
was intended. 

Jewish modes. ‘The Mosaic law so strictly prohi- 
bits the eating of blood, that the Talmud contains a 
body of regulations concerning the killing of ani- 
mals; and the Jews, as a point of religion, will not 
eat the flesh of any animal not killed by a butcher 
of their own persuasion. Their method is to tie all 
the four feet of the animal together, bring it to the 
ground, and, turning its head back, to cut the throat 
at once down to the bone, with a long, very sharp, 
but not pointed knife, dividing all the large vessels of 
the om 4g In this way the blood is discharged quick- 
ly and completely. The effect is indeed said to be 
so obvious, that some Christians will eat no meat 
but what has been killed by a Jew butcher. Calves, 
pigs, sheep, and lambs, are all killed by dividing at 
once the large vessels of the neck. 

Animals which are killed by accident,as by being 





drowned, hanged, or frozen, or by a fall, or rave- 


nous animals, are not absolutely unwholesome. In- 
deed, they only differ from those killed methodical- 
ly in not being bled; which is also the case with, ani- 
mals that are snared, and in those killed by hounds. 
Animals which die a natural death should never be 
eaten, as there are undeniable instances of disease, 
and even death being the consequence. 

Animals frequently undergo some preparation be- 
fore they are killed. They are commonly kept with- 
out food for some time, as if killed with full sto- 
machs their flesh is not considered to keep well. 
Oxen are commonly fasted two or three days, small- 
er animals a day; but it is evident that the practice 
must not be carried too far, as the opposite effect 
will be produced by the animal falling off or getting 
feverish. Dr. Lister has stated that nothing con- 
tributes more to the whiteness and tenderness of. 
the flesh of calves than often bleeding them, by 
which the colouring matter of the blood is exhaust- 
ed, and nothing but colourless serum remains. A 
much more cruel method of preparation for slaugh- 
ter used to be practised, though now much less fre- 
quently, in regard ,to the bull. By some ancient 
municipal laws, no butcher was allowed to expose 
aty bull beef for sale unless it had been previously 
baited. The reason of this regulation om was, 
that baiting bad the effect of rendering the flesh or 
muscular fibre much more tender; for it is a univer- 
sil law of the animal economy, that when animals 
have undergone excessive fatigue immediately be- 
fore death, or have suffered from a lingering death, 
their flesh, though it becomes sooner more ridged, 
also becomes sooner tender than when suddenly de- 
prived of life in a state of health. The flesh of hunt- 
ed animals, also, is soon tender and soon spoils, (Re- 
cherches de Physiologie et de Chimie Pathologique, 
yar P. N. Nysten. 8vo. Paris, 1811;) and it is upon 
his principle only, that the quality of pig’s flesh 
culd be improved by the horrid cruelty said to be 
Agraeey by the Germans, of whippiug the animal 
tc death. 





MANYFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Corron RECOMugyiep as THE MATERIAL FoR Cor- 
TON Baaaine, Coraace, &e.—No. VII. 
Wileai 
J. T. Kity, Esq. — ease. } 

In reply to your queries in the Ameritan Farmer, 
vol. 9, p. 260,0n manufacturing of cottos in the 
southern states, | answer, first. ‘The power wequir- . 
ed to drive a pair of 5 feet mill stones, is suffejent 
to drive 1000 spindles with all the preparatory ma- 
chinery, equal to the power of five good: horses. 
2d. ‘The cost of a buiting, mill-wright work, ma- 
chinery, &c. may be estmated at $12 per spindle; 
and a factory of 3 to 500 spindles will be as profita- 
ble as a larger one, in proportion to the capital em- 
ployed. $d. In this neighbourhood | could erect a 
building, and have 1500 spindes in operation in six 
months; woollen machinery is yot half so costly as 
cotton. 

Your statement of the prices of slave labour will 
average for women, boys and girls, $41 per annum; 
the same hands, in our factories, average $77 per 
annum at the very lowest—being nearly double. 


Dr. Cotton factory of 500 spindles, for one 
year, on coarse work, cost of building, mill 
work and machinery, > $6000 

Premium of insurance 5 per cent.; interest 6; 
wear and tear 9 per cent.—is 20 per ct. 

Wages of 20 boys, girls and women, at $41 
perannum, . ; 

Superintendant and 


$1200 


820 
600 


a mule spinner, , 
66,000 Ibs. cotton required, at 11 cents per lb, 7260 


Cost of 60,000 Ibs. yarn, $9880 





As the cetton loses 10 per cent. in spinning, it 
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leaves 60,000 Ibs.—cost $9880, or say 164 cents per 

ib. for yarn ready for the weaver, of the size of five 

hanks to the pound—which would be the average 

of blanketing and negro clothing. 

-60,000 ibs. No. 5 yarn, sells wholesale at 25 
cents per Ib. ‘ . , « 15,000 

60,000 Ibs. No. 5 yarn, costa per Da. Cotton 

factory, a tg eee J 


Leaves for clear profit on the spinning, $5.120 


The profit on weaving is small, perhaps 25 to 30 
cents per day on aloom. An expert weaver on low 
priced coarse goods can earn 75 to 100 cents per 
day, piece work; he must work diligently, and at 
least thirteen or fourteen hours, to make his 873 cts. 
As slave labour is only one dollar per week, and al- 
low him only to do half what the white weaver 


does, he will make $2 624, and add 15 cents per day | Pe 


profit on weaving, is 90 cents per week—makes 
$3 524; deduct his wages, $1.00, leaves 92.524 clear 
profit per week on a loom, or per annum $126. The 
500 spindles would keep ten to fifteen looms at work 
—say average twelve, and each make $126—would 
give $1512 per annum as the profit on weaving, 
added to the profit on spinning, $5120—is $6682 
profit on the establishment. : . 

A plain fly-shuttie loom, with every thing requiste, 
may cost fifteen to twenty dollars. Your query-— 
Can water be returned, after it is used, into the 
pord, to any advantage? I answer, no; it would re- 
quire at least 100 gallons of water from the head, 
to return 85 gallons back again. 

In answer to Mr. Fitzhugh’s queries, vol. 9, pagt 
260. ‘Yo the first—can women, and girls above th 
» age of ten, be advantageously employed in a wod- 
len factory? Yes. ‘To the 2d, 1 to 12; 3d, yes; 4th, 
2 to 4; 5th, 4 to 6000 dollars; 6th, 25,000 Ibs. wo#l, 
and 8 to 10,000 lbs. cotton warp; 7th, 300 dollars 
per annum, and found boarding; 8th, the first yesr 
$00 dollars. 





* ra 
ON THE USES AND VALUE OF THE ROL- 
LER. 


J, S. Sxmvwer, Ese. Roxbury, O4. 31, 1827. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Geoge H. Chees- 
man, of Rockingham, Va. having r/quested infor- 
mation, as. to the benefit of appl¥og the smooth 
roller to lands laid down to grain /* grass, and hav- 
ing myself been in the practice # applying the rol 
ler for twenty years, it is with sreat pleasure that | 
afford him the results of my ©ng, and uninterrupt- 
ed experience. I should sever think of sowing 
grain, or grass, without th roller. 

In answer to his questvns, in the order stated by 
him, I reply, that my 0 experience has only ex- 
tended to light loamy /ands, some of them withvuut, 
and some with smal/stones on the surface. I have 
no clayey soil, but om my knowledge and observa- 
tion of such soils I should believe that there are 
none to which ne operation of rolling would be 
more beneficia’ than to them, provided the surface, 
at the time of rolling, was perfectly dry. It would 
in such a stéte of the soil, (I should suppose,) be 
eminently serviceable in breaking down the aggre- 
gated masses of clay; but in any other state of the 
clayey svil, I should suppose the rolling highly inju- 
rious, But this is mere theory, having no practical 
acquaintance with such soils. In loamy, or gravel- 
ly, or sandy, or stony soils, the practice of rolling 
is, | can safely affirm, of great use. In. sowing 
grasses, or grain, I have applied the roller, immedi- 
ately after the bush harrowing, The effect of the 
roller, at that period, is eminently and unquestion- 
ably valuable. It leaves a smooth and ntiful 
surface, resembling the nicest garden culture. It 
prevents the unequal distribution of the grain or 
grass seeds, (if well distributed in the first instance 
by the sower,) by copious showers. on an unequal 


THOS, MASSEY. i that this is a very operose and expen- 
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surface. It puts every stone, not exceeding four 
inches in diameter, below the scythe, and of course 
the sickle. It facilitates in a degree above our ex- 
pectation, the germination of the seeds, whether of 
grass or grain, by bringing the soil into close con- 
tact with the seeds, many of which, without ap- 
proximation, would remain for many days, or even 


880} weeks, without germinating. 


On grain, or grass lands, [ apply the roller in the 
spring after the sowing, but not until the surface has 
become so hard and dry that the horse’s hoofs shall 
not penetrate the soil too deeply. I precede the 
rolling with a light harrow unloaded, never fearing 
the occasional dislodgement of the plants. I then 
follow with the roller, though the plants are often 
four or five inches high. The roller then settles the 
roots firmly in the ground, which had been raised 
by the preceding winter’s frosts, and in one week I 
reeive the beneficial effects of the roller, though 
its first and immediate effect seems to those unac- 
customed to its use, pernicious or destructive. The 
roller I have used has been of free-stone, 18 inches 
in diameter and 34 feet in length; its weight, I 
should suppose, cannot be less than 500 Ibs. at the 
least; but as such rollers cannot easily be procured, 
a smooth leg of 18 inches diameter, or a plank one 
of 2 feet, will answer equally well, having directly 
over the axis a box filled with stones to such a 
weight, as a common horse, can conveniently drag 
over an undulating surface. This can only be set- 
tled, by each individual, according to the strength 
of his horse and the inequality of his ground, of 
which, ¢very man, on the spot, can alone be the 
competent judge. 

I have no hesitation to say, that among all the 
improvements of modern husbandry, the roller holds 
an important, and I should say, an indispensable 
place. JOHN LOWELL. 


N. B. It may seem to those, who judge of the 
labour of any proceeding, by the words used in its 


RIV presons, For the information of such, I would 
say, that an acre may rolied DY vas boy and a 


horse, in one hour, at the most moderate calcula: 
tion—at least so we find it in New England. 





GUINEA GRASS—GRAPES, &c. 
‘oodville, Wilkinson, (Mise) } 
Dear Sir, Sept. 25, 1827. 

I send you a few seed of a grass that grows in 
our vallies in this county. I think it will make fine 
meadow grass, planted on land somewhat damp. It 
has a broad, rich green leaf, with a long stem when 
it goes to seed. 

We have a wild grass, called the Vimbervell, that 

rows in our woods,and much esteemed here.— 
Rreither timothy or blue grass will succeed here. 
The short white clover has a brief existence with us, 
but it looks very fine as long as it lasts. Can you 
send me a grass (evergreen,) adapted to our climate. 

The Guinea grass, cultivated in our gardens, 
grows ten or virdive feet high. No grass exceeds it 
for abundance and luxuriance. The frost kills it, 
and it must be planted every year from the seed. 
Could you furnish me with a quart of seed. 

We have tried many varieties of grape here; they 
rot every year, and we cannot succeed with any. 
Could you furnish me with a few cuttings adapted 
to our Climate, and the mode of culture. 

Yours, W. HAILE. 

P. S. The Cherokee (nondescript,) rose succeeds 
here. We have several hedges in cultivation. Gen. 
Ivor, who introduced it into this state, has a hedge 
of a mile in extent on his plantation, A complete 
hedge can be made in three years. We plant the 
cuttings in damp or rainy seasons, in December or 
January. One row will answer; but three is better. 

[Can any gentleman supply us with a small quan- 
tity of Guinea grass seed?) 





SPADE HUSBANDRY. 


There appears to be a strong feeling among Bri- 
tish sgriculturists in favour of substituting the 
spade for the plough, im tilling the earth. ‘The ex- 
ample of the Flemish, whose country is entirely cul- 
tivated by the spade,and which has acquired the 
appellation of “the Garden of Europe,” seems to 
have lately attracted considerable notice, and to 
have led to experiments in England, which have 
been attended with the most satisfactory results. 
In 1815, Sir John Sinclair, formerly president of the 
Board of Agriculture, attracted by the high enco 
miums which he had heard on the Flemish system, 
visited the country, and after residing there for 
some time, so deeply was he impressed with the no- 
vel and extraordinary scenes he had witnessed, that 
he addressed a letter to the editor of the Brussels 
Observer, in which, among other expressions olf 
high satisfaction, he remarked: “I shall never for- 
get what I have seen in this country; a picture of 
the most ravishing description to a lover of agricul: 
ture; a soil become rich through the effect of cul 
tivation, and consequently by the skill of an indus- 
trious people, who receive the due reward of their 
admirable exertions, in the product which they ob 
tain.” 

About fifty years previous to the period of Sir 
John Sinclair's visit, Flanders was almost a moving 
sand, With a climate not more favourable than 
that of England, land has since quadrupled its 
value; faliows have been entirely banished; the 
produce in nine years, is generally fifteen harvests, 
of which wheat yields, on an average, four quarters 
per acre; barley, seven quarters and a half, and oats 
eleven and a fourth quarter; and the borders of the 
fields are planted with trees, in such numbers, that 
by their sale the proprietors acquire, every forty 
years, a sum of money equal to the value of the 
soil. The cause of this wonderful improvement and 
fertility, is chiefly attributed, by Vanderstraeten, 
author of © tregtice on Flemish husbandry, to the 
core taken Je0*“*rote noxious plants and roots 
every six BY evéry three years, uy wesxus, me 22. 
land on their respective farms. By this operation 
they revert to the surface a stratum of fresh soil, 
which, for three ot for six years, has been absorb- 
ing the salts of manure as they filtered to the bot- 
tom of the roots.” 

In a communication, addressed to Mr. Robert 
Owen of New Harmony, by William Falla of 
Gateshead, Newcastle-upon-‘l'yne, dated 13th No- 
vember, 1820, the latter gentleman gives a detail 
of experiments he had made, during four successive 
years, in the cultivation of wheat by the spade, 
which places this mode of tillage in a very favoura- 
ble light. He had for many years adopted this 
method in a nursery ground of 100 acres, by which 
he accumulated a large fortune; when his attention 
was directed to the spade culture of wheat on lJearn- 
ing that an experiment had been tried at Notting- 
ham, “the’ produce of which was beyond all exam- 
ple.” From his statement of the expense of dig- 
ging and sowing one acre, broadcast, including the 
price of the seed, it appears that the cultivation by 
the spade cost five shillings sterling more than by 
the plough. But the comparative advantage of 

was so great as to Jeave no doubt of the 
vast superiority of the former method. Averaging 
the crops of two years, raised by spade cultivation, 
they gave for each year 684 bushels of wheat per 
acre. ‘The average produce of his neighbourhood, 
raised by the plough, was 24 bushels; “but instead 
of making that a criterion (says Mr. Falla) by which 
to make the comparison, I have to state that in the 
autumn of 1819, a good deal of pains was taken to 
ascertain the quantity of wheat upon a field imme- 
diately adjoining my land, and which was what is 
consi neds remarkably fine crop, by which it ap 
peared to be 38 bushels per acre. This was on 
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land, although adjoining, yet of a natura!iy better 
quality than mine, and quite as high manured, 
worked in the usual manner of this country, with a 
two horse plough, and sown broadcast.” Stating 
the wheat at 8s. a bushel, the following was the re- 
sult: 

By the spade, 684 bushels pér acre, at 8s. 127 

By the plough, 38 bushelg per acre, at 8s. 15 


8 0 
40 


The difference is 112 4 0 
Being an advantage gained by the extra expense 
of 5s. 

In rezommending the adoption of spade husband 
ry to the agriculturist of Great Britain, Mr. Owen 
has the following judicious remarks:—Practical cul 
tivators of the soil know, that the most favourable 
circumstance for promoting the growth of vegeta- 
tion is a due supply of moisture, and that when 
thi¥ is provided for, a general crop seldom or ever 
fails. Water enters so largely into the food of all 
plants, that if its gradual sone can be secured, the 
farmer and horticulturist feel assured of a fair return 
for their labour. Whatever mode of cultivation. 
therefore, can best effect the object of drawing off 
from the seed or plant, an excess of water, and re 
taining this surface as a reservoir, from which a 
gradual supply of moisture may be obtained as re- 
quired, must possess decided advantages. It is also 
known to all practical agriculturists, that to obtain 
the best crops, the soil ought to be well broken and 
separated, and that the nearer it is brought to a 
garden mould, the more perfect is the cultivation. 
These facts no orie will dispute; nor will any deny 
that the spade is calculated to prepare a better re- 
cipient than the plough for an excess of water in 
rainy seasons, and to return it to the seed or plant 
afterwards, ina manner more favourable to vegeta- 
tion. ‘The spade, whenever there is sufficient soil, 


opens it to a depth that allows the water to pass 


freely below the bed of the seed or plant, and to 
remain there until a long continuance of heat draws 
it forth again to replenish the crep in the ground 


when it most requires to be #~= Neu wits 
moiety ert ee greater the depth which the 


soil is opened, the greater will be the advantages of 
this important operation. 

The action of the plough upon the soil is the re- 
verse of that of the spade, in these important par- 
ticulars:—Instead of loosening the subsoil, it hardens 
it, the heavy smooth surface of the plough, and the 
frequent trampling of the horses’ feet, tend to form 
a substance on the subsoil, well calculated to pre- 
vent the water from penetrating below it; and in 
many soils, aftcr a few years ploughing, it is there 
retained to drown the seed or plant,in rainy sea- 
sons, and to be speedily evaporated when it would 
be the most desirable to retain it. . Thus the crop is 
injured, and often destroyed, in dry weather, for the 
want of that moisture which, under a different sys- 
tem, might have been retained in the subsoil. 

In the United States, where the low price of land, 
occasioned by its abundance, renders cultivation 
somewhat different from what it is in countries 
where land is limited and dear, it may be thought 
that the spade system would not be profitable. But 
when we consider the trouble attending the man- 
agement of a large farm, and calculate the original 
cost, and the expense of supporting the number of 
cattle necessary for tillage, and removing the fruits 
of the earth to the barn; together with the capital 
sunk in implements of husbandry, we shall, proba 
bly. see cause to think otherwise. At all events, it 
seems deserving of a trial. 

[From the Farmer's and Mechanic's Mag. 





Ror m Sueer—The most effectual preventive 
for the rot in sheep, is. to keep them on dry land; 
it being found, by general experience, that wet lands 
Sing this disease on them, especially if the feed be 

are. 


HORTICULTURE. 


PRINCE’S CATALOGUES. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 

J. S. Sxnomwer, Ese. October 26, 1827. 

Sir,—As the culture of grapes seems to aftract 
so much attention, | send you descriptions of a few 
kinds which is extracted from my work on Horticul 
ture, whose publication is now nearly completed— 
the numbers refer to their enumeration in my cata- 


logue. 
WM. PRINCE. 





Yours, &e. 

87. L’yverdun, or L’éricé Noir.—This grape, a 
native of Yverdun, Canton of Bern, Switzerland, 
flourishes in the most unfavourable situations as to 
soil and exposure. It is extensively cultivated in the 
north of the Department of (Metse,) France, lat. 
49 degrees 30 minutes, and also in the Department 
of Meurthe. Even on the north side of hills, where 
no other grape will succeed, it is said to produce 
abundantly in seasons when other kinds are blight- 
ed. ‘The berries are black, of an agreeable taste, 
and about the size of the Burgundy. its wine is con- 
sidered of a secondary quality, but is far superior 
to the harsh Spanish wines which are so much used 
here. I have had this grape under culture for four 
years, and have found tt to be very hardy; indeed, I 
have never protected it, and it has been invariably 
uninjured. I consider this grape, and the other vines 
from Switzerland, and those from the vicinity of 
Mentz, lat. 50 deg. 10 min. where the Rhenish wines 
ure made, as decidedly the best to be cultivated in 
the eastern states for the purpose of making wine. 
As for indulging the expectation, that the grapes of 
the south of France and Italy will flourish to the 
north of New York, it is sacrificing all the plainest 
deductions of reasen to an ephemeral indulgence of 
fancy. 

185. Red Swiss—This grape I received, with 11 


other varieties, from the vicinity of Lave. ™% 
Switzerlaue. fis represented as an exccilent grape 


for wihe, and as yielding great and regular crops in 
unfavourable situations in thet country; in fact, hav- 
ing made a request of my correspondent there, who 
owns a vineyard, and is a gentleman of extensive in 
formation, to send only those which are there cuiti 
vated with most success, he in consequence sent me 
12 varieties of grapes which succeed there, among 
which this was mentioned as oné of the best. 

184. Fondant Veit, or Green Melting.—This also 
came from the same person as the above, and is 





highly spoken of. ‘The whole number of those re- 
ceived from Switzerland will be found in the enume- 
ration of grapes. 
| 46. White, or Hungarian Tokay, or Tokai Gris.— 
The berries are somewhat oval, and closely set on 
the bunch, which is of moderate size; the skin is 
thin, and the flesh delicate, abounding with very 
agreeable juice. ‘This vine is cultivated to the great- 
est extent in Hungary. ‘Vhe well known Tokay is 
raised on the last chain of the Carpathian bills, in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Tokay, The dis- 
trict extends over a space of about twenty English 
miles. Throughout the whole of this country, it is the 
custom to collect the grapes which have become dry 
and sweet, like raisins, whilst hanging on the trees. 
They are gathered one by one; and it is from them 
alone that the prime Tokay, or, as it is termed, To- 
kay Ausbruch, is prepared, which, in 1807, sold for 
100 florins the cask of 180 halbes, on the spot. They 
are first put together in a cask, in the bottom of 
whicb holes are bored to let that portion of the juice 
escape which will run from them without any pres- 
sure. This, which: is called Tokay essence, is gen- 
erally in small quantities, and very highly prized. 
The grapes are then put into a vat, and trampled 
with the baré feet, no greater pressure being permit- 
ted. ‘To the squeezed mass is added an equal quan- 








tity of good wine, which is allowed to stand twenty- 
four hours, and is then strained. The juice, except 
in Tokay, is difficult to be obtained, and sells in 
Vienna at the rate of 121 sterling per dozen. The 
greater part of these vineyards is the property of 
the emperor, several, however, are in the age of 
the nobles. 

Another species of Hungarian wine, called Mine- 
ser, is said to equal Tokay; next to that in value 
comes the wines of Edenburg, Rush, St. Gyorgy, 
and Ofen, followed by a great variety, whose names 
are as various as the hills which produce them. The 
grapes which are preferred for making the Tokay, 
and the other Hungarian wines of that character, 
are the White Tokay, or Tokai Gris, and the Biue 
and Black Tokay; the Blue is figured and described 
by Sickler, in his Garten Magazine of 1824, as the 
Hungarian Blue. 

181. Verdilhic—This is well known to be the 
grape which gives strength and body to the wines of 
Madeira, and is generally considered the best wine 
grape of that island. {It may rather, in point of ri- 
pening, be considered an early fruit. I received this, 
the Nigrinho, the Tinto, and the Violet, (rom a wine 
house of high repute in Madeira, and they stated to 
me, that these were the finest grapes known there 
for the making of wines. 





Wurre [rauian, on Perstan Muceerry. 

The citizens of Chester county are respectfully 
informed, that by the politeness of Dr. Abraliam 
Stout, | was furnished for planting with a parcel of 
seeds from the Italian mulberry, introduced by the 
late Bishop Etwein, at Bethlehem. They are of the 
most approved kind for the food of the silk werm. 
| have now eight or ten thousand sets, which I wish 
give away to persons in different parts of the 
county, with a view to encourage the production of 
silk Each person applying shall be welcome to an 
hundred plants, until five thousand are gone: then, 
if the. applications are numerous, the number to 
each Will be fifty, until eight or ten thousand (the 
half t ttve.) are disposed of. For an hundred, a 
bed should be prepared, rendering the ground deep- 
ly mellow \nd moderately rich, fifty feet long and 
three feet wite, so as to = the roots in two rows 
a foot apart. “Phe next fall or the spring thereafter, 
they will do to ‘et out in orchard fashion, or where- 
ever there shall\be room for them. Any time in 
the month of Nov\mber they may be removed. ‘The 
leaves will be valuable in two years. 

Spring Grove, Octg7, 1827. C. MINER. 

P.S. It may be proper to say, that the ensuing 
winter, the Report on rabing the mulberry and pro- 
ducing silk, will be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which will contin and disseminate all 
the information that is valuaile upon the subject. 





Opium From THE INDIGErous Poppy. 


In October, 1821, M. Lane hai a considerable 
space sown with poppies, of the kid called blind 
poppies, disposed in rows two feet asunder. Al- 
though these poppies made a very indifferent ap- 
pearance in the spring, they greatly improved after- 
wards, and every one produced from eight to twen- 
ty capsules. In April the ground was dug and 
raked, and in May the plants were earthed up. 
Most of them grew to the height of four feet and a 
half. ‘The method followed to gather the produce, 
consisted in making incisions in every head or cap- 
sule, with an instrument formed of two blades or 
edges, fitted into a little wooden handle, so as not 
to project beyond it more than about a quarter of a 
line, the incisions being as much as possible in a 
spiral direction. ~Children followed the person who 
cut the poppy heads, and gathered the milky juice 
which escaped, with a small brush or pencil, the 
size of the little finger. When the pencil was fulb 
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—_ 
of juice, they pressed it with a finger against the 
inside of a little tin vessel, in the same way that 
painters press the oil out of their brushes in order 
to clean them. At the end of every half-days’ work, 
all that was collected was put together into a flat 
vessel, where it was left to evaporate to dryness. 


—— 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT 








BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 
Report 


To the President and Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road Company. 


GentLemen —In conformity to a request of your 
President, we have the honour to submit a brief 
summary of the operations in which we have been 
engaged, with reference to the contemplated Rail 
roud from Baltimore to the Ohio river; prewitsing, 
however, that the account which we are about to 
furnish, from the limited me allowed for its compi 
lation, (as well as from the absence of our assistants, 
whose reports we have not yei received,) must ne- 
cessartly be brief, and in some respects defective. 

Early in July, Lieut. Col. Loug, after a few days 
duiy, was attacked by a severe silness, which has 
almost to the present period prevented bis co-opera 
tion in the labours of the season. Deprived of his 
assistance, a report was made to you by two of the 
undersigned, on the 14th of August, in which you 
were then apprised that we bad completed our ob- 
servations of the country from Baltimore westward 
as far as Williamsport, and southward as tar as the 
Potomac, near the mouth of the Monocacy. 

Since that period, having received your instruc- 
tions for the further prosecution of our operations, 
the reconnoissances have been resumed and extend- 
ed to the Ohio river, by the different routes indicat- 
ed by the topography, as most suitable to the enter- 
prise in view. AE - 

The general direction of our examinations will, 
however, be more clearly seen by the following 
enumeration of the different routes which have been 
reconnvitred; and which will be fouad to include 
not only those whose examination was enjoined by 
your instructions, but every route, (save some par 
tial deviations that may subsequently be suggested,) 
which, from our knowledge of the direction of the 
respective tributaries to the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers, and of the intermediate country, could in 
any respect be recommended. 

They are included within a triangle, the base of 
which is formed by the Ohio river, between the pa- 
rallel of the southern Pennsylvania line, and the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha, and whose apex is at 
Baltimore; and are as follow: 

Ist. A route through the valley of the Potomac, 
by Savage river and Crabtree creek to the Allegha- 
ny mountain; and thence to the Ohio river by the 
various routes which were suggested between the 
mouth of Fish creek and that of the Little Kanawha 
river. Some of the examinations, however, beyond 
the Alleghany mountains, relative to the continua- 
tion of a route from the north branch of the Poto- 
mac, although in the progress of fulfilment, are not 
yet completed. 

2d. A route through the valley of the south branch 
of the Potomac, and thence by its north fork, to the 
Alleghany mountains; whence the examination was 
conducted in such manner as to ascertain the feasi- 
bility of prolonging the route, either from the Green- 
briar river to Elk river, and thence to the Little 
Kanawha; or, of descending the Greenbriar and 
Great Kanawha rivers, to the Ohio. 

Sd. An examination was made of the country in- 
termediate to Harper's Ferry, and the Ohio river, 
With reference to a route across the valley of the 
Shenandoah, and the different ridges between that 





valley and the Ohio: its continuation beyond the ~/l- 
leghany nountains, might of course be in the same 
direction as by the first route. 

4th. A general examination, from Harper's Fer- 
ry through the valley of the Shenandoah, was made 
with reference to a route contemplating a connec- 
tion with the Great Kanawha river. 

Although it may appear, from the above enume- 
ration, that the valleys of the streams have general 
ly been pursued as the basis of our operations; yet 
as we have in no wise confined our observations to 
them, we may safely promise ourselves that the ac- 
quisition of the requisite preliminary topographical 
knowledge, as far as relates to the general direction 
of the routes, will result from the reconnoissances of 
the season. And we are satisfied, that when at a 
future day we shali be able more fully to develope 
those results, it will be apparent to the company, 
there exists no insurmountable obstacle to the com- 
plete success of their enterprise. 

We have found the country more favourable to 
the accomplishmenf of such an object as that of the 
contemplated rail-road, than could reasonably have 
been expected from its rough and broken aspect. 
Great facilities for the construction of such a work 
have, on a careful examination, with the object in 
view, been developed, where a superficial observa- 
tion could hardly have led to expect them; and when 
minute and accurate surveys shall have determined 
the precise features of the country, we may antici- 
pate the discovery of still greater facilities. 

The difficulties which occasionally present them- 
selves, it is true, are great, but we have met with 
none which we do not even now think that we per- 
ceive the modes by which they may be successfully 
overcome: and when science and experience shall 
have increased our resources, we may reasonably 
expect that with their aid, these obstacles will di- 
minish to a much lower point than that at which we 
have now estimated them. 

It is also necessary to remark, that interspersed 
with these difficulties are considerable extents of 
favourable ground, which, by the facilities they will 
afford, will compensate for the expenditure accumu- 
lated on the rougher portions, and thus reduce to a 
reasonable amount, the average cost of the whole 
work. z 

Our conclusions, founded as they are, on a mere 
examination by the eye, are of course liable to er- 
ror, and may not be sustained by a more minute and 
accurate survey with instruments; but, with this 
qualification, we feel warranted in pronouncing, 
that the Rail-road from Baltimore to the Ohio is 
practicable; and that it can be accomplished at a 
reasonable expenditure of time and money. 

In the further prosecution of this great work, we 
would recommend, that surveys be undertaken, and 
actively carried on, as soon as convenience will per - 
mit, beginning at B itimore, and extending, in the 
first instance, only as far as may be necessary to de- 
termine the general directiun of the road from this 
cily tothe Potomac. ‘his being accomplished, the 
force at the disposal of the company may be con- 
ceutrated so as to ensure the most speedy com- 
mencement of the actual execution of the work; so 
that once begun, the different examinations and va- 
rious operations which shall be necessary, may all 
proceed simultaneously, and thus, what is so desira 
ble be effected, as early a completion of this magoifi 
cent undertaking a® its maguitude will admit. 

In anticipation of the commencement of surveys 
even at this late season of the year, we have already 
reealled Lieutenants Barney, Trimbje and Dilla 
hunty. and Mr. Harrison, the officers assigned to us 
as assistants by the War Department, and their re- 
turn to Baitimore may be expected in a week or ten 
days. Meanwhile we shail mke the necessary ar 
rangements preparatory to surveying, so thal we 
may be ready to take the field, if such be your wish, 
oa their arrival. 


The favourable disposition, moreover, which has 
already been evinced by the War Department, to 
afford every facility, which from the national charac- 
ter of the work it may be entitled to, induces us to 
believe, that if it shall be necessary to ask further 
aid of the executive, it will not be denied, if it can 
be granted consistently with the interests of the 
public service. 

Much time must necessarily be consumed in pre- 

ring a connected view of the discoveries which 

ave n made, accompanied by appropriate de- 
lineations of the country embracing the several 
routes; and the delay of our final report on the ope- 
rations of the past season, beyond the period at 
which we could otherwise present it, will of course 
be a consequence of our personal atlentions during 
the progress of the surveys which have beea alluded 
to. But no inconvenience will result from this cir- 
cumstance, since the winter season will afford ample 
time for collating from the voluminous notes which 
are in our possession, the data requisite for our re- 

rt. 

In the progress of our examinations, particularly 
in the western districts, we have experienced great 
facilities from the inhabitants, many of whom, in- 
spired by the intense interest which pervades that 
section of the country on the subject which has oc- 
cupied us, have taken considerable trouble tu ren- 
der us all the information and assistance in their 
power. 

Respectfully submitted by 
S H. LONG, 
Topographical Engineer, Bt. Lt. Col. 
WM. HOWARD, 
U. S. Assistant Civil Engineer. 
WM. G. McNEILL, 
Captain U. S. Topographical Engineers. 
November 6th, 1827. 


It will be seen by the following, that the diree 
tors with a characteristic promptness. have adver- 
tised for proposals to furnish the necessary stone, 
= and iron, for the commencement of the Rail- 
road. 


Office of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company, ) 
8th November, 1827. 4 


Notice is hereby given, that proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the “Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail-road Company,” until the 15th day of Janua- 
ry, 1828, for the furnishing of stone, timber and 
iron of the following dimensions, to wit: 


Oak or yellow pine scantling 7 inches square, in 
pieces of 12 to 18 feet long, 


Do. do. 8 do, do. do, 
Do. do 9 do. do. do. 


Locust posts 8 feet long, 6 inches diameter at the 
small end, 
Do. do. 7 inches do. do. 
Do. do. 8 inches do. do. 
Locust keys, 2 feet long, 24 inches thick and 4 in- 
ches broad, 
Do do. 1 foot long,24 do. do. do. 
Rolled iron bars, 24 or 24 inches wide, 3-8 inches 
thick and 15 feet Jong. 
The foregoing to be delivered in the city of Bal- 
timore on or before the first day of July, 1828. 
Sione blocks of granite, gneiss, or other hard tex- 
ture, 8 by 12 inches, and from 6 to 12 feet long, an- 
dressed, the price to be stated at which they will be 
delivered, in the city of Baltimore or at quarries, 
near to the route of the contempated Rail road. 


P. E. THOMAS, President. 
P.S. Persons desirous of contracting for any part 
of the foregoing materials, may receive further in- 
formation, f desired, upon application at the office 


square 
squa re 





of the company. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the Parthenon.) 
Femace Beacty anp AccoMPLISHMENTS. 

If a woman be as beautiful as one of the celestial 
beings, with whom the vivid dreams of imagination 
have peopled Mahomet’s paradise, as lovely and 
fresh as the fabled Aurora, and as light and 4s grace- 
ful as Hebe, yet if she does not unite to the exter- 
nal charms of her person, the refined accomplish- 
ments and sublime sentiments of an elegant mind, 
she can never enchain the heart of a husband with 
those golden fetters which only death can sever. 
Sweetness of disposition, and intellectual endow- 
ments, wreathe those fetters with the ever-bloom- 
ing roses of enjoyment, and call forth into action 
all the tender charities which irradiate the sphere 
of connubial happiness. A woman may shine in 
mechanical accomplishment, though a ray of men- 
tal light does not dawn upon her mind: she may 

aint, sing, and play upon cusical instruments, and 
by these manual vocal arts, gain a transient triumph 
over those who are contented with female cultiva- 
tion hanging on walls, or hearing it vibrate upon 
strings. But the man of discernment feels that a 
woman, thus gifted, can only amuse for an hour, 
and attract by her adscititious donations, some frip- 
pery fops, who, like the stupid butterflies, light on 
exotic flowers, without fragrance or perfume, rather 
than on the odoriferous blossoms that yield delicious 
honey. The looks of a stupid beauty, who “has 
not soul within ber eyes,” are fixed on the dead 
calm of insensibility; they emit no electric spark to 
kindle the affections; so that they are examined 
without emotion, and as they do not expréss passion 
or intellect, they are beheld without love. “1 ne- 
ver,” said one of the mistresses of a royal profligate 
of France, “dreaded the rivalship of a mere unpo- 
lished lump of beauty; but the wiles and sorcery 
of a sentimental Circe cannot be resisted.” Ordi- 
nary features, when lit up with the sunbeams of 
sensibility, generally excite the same passions which 
they express; and the winning attractions of their 
smile invests them with adventive charms, like va- 
riegated hues with which a brilliant eainbow tints 
the gloomy clouds. ‘This is the fascinating charm 
which captivates without the aid of nature; it emi- 
nently displays itself in a silent complaint of patient 
sufferance, in poignant affliction, and in tears, whe- 
ther of transporting joy or of wailing sorrow, it is 
more irresistible than the artful languishments of 
unlettered beauty. Looks, which do not corres- 
pond with the feelings of the heart, cannot be as- 
sumed without labour and pain, as masked affec- 
tion is easily known. The artificial aspect is as 
poor a substitute for the expression of sentiment as 
the smear of paint for the blushing roses of blooming 
complection. 

It has been remarked, that the countenance is a 


mirror that reflects the predominant passions of the 
soul, and displays an angry, a disdainful and a sus- 
picious temper, in prominent characters, that are 


universally understood. It is also equally true, that 
the more pleasing, exalted and softer passions of the 
female heart legibly impress their signatures upon 
the visage. Beauty then may be pronounced a 
bright emanation of intellectual excellence, that re- 
fiects in its limpid current, the brilliant atmosphere 
of a sprightly temper, and galaxy of refined senti- 
ent. 
9 In the winter of life, when the gaudy flowers of 
personal beauty are nipped by the “rude breathing” 
of when the lustre of the blue eyes are dimm- 
ed, and the bloom of rosy cheeks faded, how fallen 
then will be the unideaed woman, who has no re- 
sources in the treasury of the mind; she will re- 
main a tyrant without power,a prey to envy and 
remorse. A woman of intellectua accémplishment, 
on the contrary, in the evening of life, will draw at 





the fountain of the graces, the limpid balsam of 
literary knowledge, diffuse the pleasure of instruc- 
tion to her children, and illuminate by her cheerful 
conversation, all who are circled within the attrac- 
tive sphere of the society in which she moves. 
Beauty is as fleeting and as fragile as the bloom of 
an exotic flower, blown under the chilling influence 
of the northern breeze; education alone is the tower- 
ing oak that defies the tempest of years. 

The most inestimable blessing which the benign 
bounty of the creator has bestowed upon mau, is 
the possession of a virtuous, amiable and educated 
woman—her love the highest delight which glad- 
dens him in the vale of suffering; it is a green basis 
that spreads for him its grassy verdare in the de- 
sert despair. In the possession of a lovely sym- 
pathetic woman, even in the solitudes of life, only 
illuminated by her smiles, the soul is more gratified 
than upon the throne of Napoleon, when the world 
honoured it with its homage, and were dazzled by 
the lustre of its glory. ; 

Though Rousseau threw enchantment over the 
tender passions—though Byron and Ossian trans- 
fused the most sublime and profound sensibility into 
love, yet they never experienced all those fine feel- 
ings of which the pure beart of woman is suscepti- 
ble. It is the fountain from which pity and ardent 
affection gush out in a spontaneous and sweet 
flowing union. It is in the midst of trying suffering, 
in scenes of distress and anguish, that the finest 
qualities of the female, and the noble traits of the 
female character, are displayed in all their charac- 
teristic grandeur. When a husband is suffering 
under the pressure of unutterable wo, when his 
ear are withered by the dissolved illusions of 

ope, and the cruel desertion of friends, it is then 
that the consolations of a wifé pour the balm of 
sympathy into the corroded bosom of grief. Ad- 
versity only gives an additional impulse of ardour 
to her attachment; it seems to inspire her with a 
spirit of devotedness to the object of her love, which 
rises superior to the afflictions of misfortunes. No 
changes or chances can estrange her constancy or 
subdue the intensity of her devotion. 

The glowing and courageous attachment of wives 
to their husbands, under calamity, danger, and ad- 
verse fortune, has been nobly and singly exempli- 
fied in many instances during the Augustan pro- 
scription, and the plague of Florence; and the he- 
roic virtues and conjugal piety of Lady Russell and 
Madame Lavalette, must stand on the records of 
immortality, emblazoned among the most resplen- 
dant exploits that shed lustre on the female charac- 
ter. 

Women tove with more truth and fervour than 
men. Women are bound by the sympathies of the 
heart, and guided by the precepts of religion; and 
moral obligation; but alas! with men these ties are 
not so”sacred. Some men. exult, when, by sworn 
vows and persuasive promises, they seduce inno- 
cence and triumph over virtue. The victim of se- 
duction must regret having ever experienced the 
devastating and desolating sentiment of love, that, 
like the scorching blast of tropical tempests, parch- 
es the flower and blights the foliage of the orange 
tree, which otherwise would spread its fragrant 
blossoms in the atmosphere, and shoot its graceful 
branches to the skies. Finca. 


—_—_—— 
SPORTING OLIO. 





Sire, November 9, 1827. 
Referring to your No. 35, vol. 9, I take the liber- 
ty to offer some amendment to the pedigree of Prim- 
rose. Othello did not come out of Selima, but got 
some good stock from her. It appears that he was 
imported several years after Selima. He was the 
property of Col. Tasker, who also owned Selima, 
I could show you many ancient pedigrees, to prove 





this. Perhaps the following one, of a celebrated 
runner, (for his inches,) may satisfy. 


CINCINNATUS, (BOWIE’S.) 


The bay horse Cincinnatus was bred by me; he 
was got by Lindsey’s White Arabian; his dam by 
Dr. Hamilton’s imported@orse Figure; his grandam 
(Thistle,) by Dr. Hamilton’s imported horse Dove; 
his great grandam (Stella,) by the imported horse 
Othello out of Col. T'ask-r’s imported mare Selima, 
which was got by the Godolphin Arabian. . Stella 
was full sister to Col. Brent’s famous mare Ebony 
and Mr. Galloway’s celebrated horse Selim. 

Signed, WALTER BOWIE. 


Chesapeake was a grey horse, and was owned by 
Mr. Gittings, of Long Green, Baltimore county, 
and no doubt some of the family may have the pe- 
digree. You have the manuscript copy of Old 
Dove’s pedigree. Dove died the property of my 
father. I think he died about 1774. You are going 
to have an abundance of Gracchusses, Rattlers, Sir 
Archies, John Richards’s, &c. &c. heaping confusion 
upon confusion. 

[ am your obed’t serv’t, 
J. §, Sxinver, Ese. A 

{We are almost tempted to wish that no horse 
that bears the name of another horse may ever win 
a race. It is always a source of confusion, and 
sometimes the means of fraud. For example, a few 
weeks since a gentleman had agreed to pay-a large 
price for a horse which the owner said was got by 
Tuckahoe, in general terms. Of course the pur- 
chaser thought of no horse but the celebrated Tuck- 
ahoe bred by Mr. Wickham; but by chance, just as 
he was about to pay the money, it leaked out that the 
sire was Young Tuckahoe. The purchaser had ne- 
ver before heard of Young Tuckahoe, and of course 
refused to pay the money. Do gentlemen believe 
there is any magic in a name, that is to give foot to 
a slow horse, or make a dunghill nag game? Or is 
it, that, in good truth, they cannot hit upon some 
name that no other American horse of character 
ever posséssed? Whether the one or the other, the 
practice is ridiculous, and its effect not a little mis- 
chievous, as well as inconvenient. For the help of 
those who have difficulty in choosing a name, with 
all the trees and flowers, and birds, and rivers be- 
fore them, we refer to pages 286, vol. 8, and 15, vol. 
9, and can give a thousand more, if need be. In 
fact, it can be of no consequence what name a 
horse bears, with this only exception—that no horse 
in the same country has borne it before.) 


Pepiorres or Vatuasie Horses. 
(Continued from p. 263.) 
The well known running Horse 
ALDERMAN, 


Just arrived in the Ceres, {rom London. A.pgr- 
MAN is a beautiful dark bay, ten years old, near six- 
teen hands high, bred by Lord Grosvenor, and got 
by his lordship’s highly celebrated stallion PotSos, 
out of Lady Bolingbroke, who was the dam of ‘Te- 
totum Premier, and many other fine horses; she was 
fet by Squirrel, out of Cypron, the dam of King 

erod, who was got by Blaze, Bethel’s Arabian, 
Graham’s Champion, Darley Arabian, Merlin. 

In performances, Aldeiman, perhaps, has run 
more than any other horse now on the turf. It 
would swell this advertisement beyond the usual li- 
mits, were they to be all enumerated here. Those 
of most consequence will be mentioned, referring 
to the racing calenders. 

His first race was in 1790, when he started at éwo 
years old, at New Market, for the Craven stakes; 
fourteen horses started; he was the fourth, beating 
the Duke of Bedford’s Sviallow, and Lord Grosve- 
nor’s famous horse Alexander, with several others. 


1791, He won at Huptingden at five heats, against 
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four year old horses, he receiving 4 lbs. less in 
weight than usually allowed. ‘There were six horses 
started; Alderman came in 4—3—1—0--1, won the 
last heat by only half aneck. Same year, at Derby, 
he lost the two mile heats; several horses started— 
$—0—2. Same year, he run for the subscription 

late at New Market, which was won by Creeper; 
he was not placed by the judge. Same year, he 
won the Nottingham purse, two mile heats, beating 
the Duke of Grafton’s Spearman, and distancing a 
filly of Lord Gainsborough’s; and the next day he 
run the four mile heats against Sulkey, &c. but was 
beaten, though he came in very handsomely. Same 
year, at Derby, he beat Lord Donegall’s Primrose, 
and Si? John Leicester’s Smoaker, four heats—2—2 
1—1. Same year, at New Market, he beat Mr. 
Churchill’s Sir Charles, giving 7 lbs. over the Bacon 
course, 44 miles. Same year, at New Market, he 
run for the subscription purse; all the first horses 
in the kingdom were in the race; Alderman was the 
sixth horse. 

1792. He paid forfeit at New Market to Hector; 
a match of 200 guineas, to give Hector 12 Ibs. 
Same year, at New Market, he beat the Duke of 
Bedford’s Haikin and six others. Same year, at 
Brightelmstone, he run with four horses, four milé 
heats—he was first in the first heat, and was second 
in both the other heats. Same year, he run for the 
Oatland stakes; twenty horses started; he was not 
placed by the judge; but the odds were 16 to 1 
against him at starting. Same year, at New Market, 
he paid forfeit to Toby, 75 guineas, match for 200 

uineas, Same year, at New Market, he received 
orfeit 200 guineas, of Lord Craven’s Trumpetta. 

1793. He run at Egham, three four mile heats, 
but was beaten; seven horses started; he came in 4 
—8—2. Same year, he run at New Market for the 
King’s plate, carrying 168 Ibs. four mile heats, but 
was beaten by the fine horse Esparskes, whom Al- 
derman had beaten before. Same year, he was 
beaten at New Market by the Duke of Bedford's 
Halkin, whom he had before beaten. 

1794, At Ascot, he run against five horses, heats 
24 miles; Alderman was third horse; and next day 
he run at the same place, the same distance, came 
in second horse, giving 13 lbs. to the losing horses, 
and 5 Ibs. to the winning horse of the same age. 
Same year, at Blandford, he won the plate, four 
mile heats. 

1795. At New Market, he won a match for 400 
Ssineas, against Mr. Mizzinghy’s horse. Same year, 
at kew Market, he beat Mr. Durand’s Saltrum filly 
for 200 gineas, two miles. Same year, at Ascot, 
he lost the plate, two mile “heats; he came in 4—1 
—2; and on tre same day he run a 24 mile heats, 
and was the secend horse; and the next day he run 
against Tearcoat, three miles, but was beaten; gave 
‘Tearcoat 11 lbs. At Lewes, he was beat by Al 
borne, for 100 guineas, 1} mile heat; he gave Al- 
borne 14 lbs.; and the next day he wes beat by Mr. 
Concannon’s Woodpecker colt, carrying 7 stone, for 
a single mile, for 50 guineas; und on the saine day 
he lost another race to Mr Deime’s filly, by Wogd- 
pecker. Same year, at Egham, four mile heats. 
twelve horses started; he was third horse; and the 
next day he beat Victor, for 50 guineas, two miles 
Same year, at Abingdon, four mile heats, five horses 
started; he came in 1—2—2. Same year, at Epsom, 
Sour mile heats, he beat easily Mr. Durand’s Let- 
combe. Same year, at New Market, for the sweep- 
stakes across the Flats, several horses started; he 
was secoud horse, but was beaten only half a length 
by J snette. 

1796. At New Market, he received forfeit from 
Juggicr, 100 guineas. Sume year, at same place, 
he run again with Mr. Concanaon’s Four Year Old, 
Sour miles, who again beat him. Ia this race he 
broke down. 

From this attested statement of his pedigree and 
performances, it will appear that Alderman has held 





a very distinguished place among the first racing 
horses in England, during the years 1791, 92,93, 
94, and °95; and that his bottom is equal to any 
horse that ever run. I am authorized to assert, that 
Alderman was once sold for 1500 guineas. Perhaps 
this information is of little moment, as judges will 
determine on him from his blood, his performances, 
and his figure, more than from assertions of this 
kind, however well attested. ‘The horse is now at 
my stable on the Church Hill, where any gentleman 
may see him. He is offered to the public for sale, 
and in doing this, 1 trust it will not be deemed an 
idle boast, if [ recommend him (taking his blood, 
his figure and performances together,) as one of the 
first horses ever imported into this country. 
Richmond, Jan, 2, 1798. JOHN BANKS. 


a me 
MISCHLLANZOUS. 


STOMACH PUMP. 
Sandy Spring, Montgomery co., Md. 
J. S. Sxmwer, Ese. November 5, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—In your number of the Farmer, Octo- 
ber 26th, 1827, vol. 9, p. 256, you have inserted a 
communication over the signature of ‘‘Medicus,” 
respecting the flexible stomach pump, for extracting 
from that viscera, poison, and, it might have beea 
added, any other noxious substance. The strictures 
of Medicus are, no doubt, just, as respects the base- 
ness of depriving Dr. Physic of the merit of so use- 
ful and ingenious an invention; but as to the slow 
motion of a useful invention, no surprise need be ex- 
pressed; since the most efficacious remedy for the 
most active poison known in nature, though actually 
in practice upwards of six hundred and seventy 
years, remains at this moment merely empirical— 
that is, suction by the human mouth, in cases of 
wounds into which poison is injected,and which 
may be extended to those from the fangs of serpents, 
particularly from those of the rattle snake; and | 
have no doubt, also, but that the same remedy 
would have equally beneficial results, if applied to 
wounds inflicted by dogs under the influence of hy- 
drophobia. 

That I am not writing from mere hypothesis, the 
following facts will determine. In A. D. 1147, 
Louis VII. of France, set out on a crusade, and 
while on the expedition, was wounded by a poison- 
ed arrow. The wound was healed by the lips of 
his wife, Eleanor of Guienne; (and paid by royal in- 
gratitude,) of course the effect of suction was then 
known; and yet, strange as it may appear, the me- 
dical faculty at Rouen, in February, 1827, and the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, at the same epoch, 
seem to have been either ignorant, or neglectful, of 
the most simple and easily applied mode of extract- 
ing animal poison from the human body. In the Nat. 
jntelligencer, June 28th, 1827, is inserted a con- 
densed account of death from the bite of a rattle- 
snake, at Rouen, on the 8th of February, of the 
current year. As reported in the National Intelli- 
gencer, Mr. Drake, an Englishman, was conveying 
to Paris a smali collection of rattle-snakes and cro- 
codiles. This wretched man, it would seem, was 
entirely unacquainted with the physiology of the 
animals under his care. On arriving at Rouen, he 
inistook torpor from cold, for death; and handling 
one of the serpents near a stove, it revived, and 
wounded him in the hand, in two places, on the 
back and palm. In the utmost terror and anxiety, 
he requested the attendance of a physician, and in 
the mean time rubbed his hand on ice, and bound 
his arm with acerd. ‘T'he physician, on bis arrival, 
cauterized the wounds, and gave the patient olive 
oil to drink. ‘He then appeared,” states the ac- 
count, “perfectly composed; but in the course of a 
few minutes the most fatal symptoms manifested 
themselves, and destroyed all hopes of saving the 











unhappy victim. His death took place eight hours 
and three quarters after the accident.” ; 

Here was one instance of a human being hurried 
out of his existence, from not knowing that his own 
mouth was a ready, and | may assert, an unfailing 

hysician. The cure of such wounds ought not to 
boc detained him one day. Col. John Wharf, of 
Washington county, in Pennsylvania, sucked a 
wound on the foot of one of his sons, inflicted by a 
rattle-snake. A young woman, within a quarter of 
a mile of my father’s house, performed a similar 
cure on the foot of her brother. In neither instance 
was the slightest inconvenience experienced, from 
the poison being received into the mouth, nor did 
the wounds amount to more after suction, than a 
briar scratch would have produced; and [ mention 
these cases as instances coming under my own 
eye. In fact, the North American savages are 
perfectly aware of the certain benefit of suction, 
but, as well as the whites, are deterred, in many 
instances, from its application, from an apprehen- 
sion of danger to the person who performs the hu- 
mane act. [ will not say, that in the performance of 
such an act, there is no danger; but I have known no 
serious consequences follow where I have known it 
put into practice. Cupping, cauterizing, and every 
other remedy which superinduces delay, is worse 
than useless in most cases of rattle-snake wounds, 
instantaneous cure, or rapid dissolution, generally 
follows. Whilst I resided in Louisiana, an Indian 
on the road from Opelousas to Natchitoches, whilst 
stooping to drink at a feuntain, was struck on the 
breast by a rattle-snake, and after a convulsive ef- 
fort to reach his companions, who were preparing 
their camp at a few steps’ distance, fell dead. A 
negro man, belonging to Judge Collins, at Opelou- 
sas, was struck on the foot by one of these reptiles, 
and expired in a period of four or five minutes. In 
brief, I have never known an instance of a wound 
inflicted on the naked skin of a human being, by a 
rattle-snake, but what was followed by sudden death, 
if not prevented by suction. 

Though I have never known this operation put in 
practice in cases of wounds from rabid animals, it 
ismore than probable that if so applied, the most 
beneficial effects would be produced; and what in a 
special manner recommends suction, is, that in a 
great variety of cases the patient can be his own 
physician; and that if two persons are together, an 
instant cure can be performed. 

i have long intended to make this, or a similar 
communication to the public, through the Farmer, 
but have been prevented until this time by various 
causes. ‘This is, however, a favourable moment; as 
the note of “Medicus” will, no doubt, draw some 


attention to the subject of poison. ‘ 
WILLIAM DARBY. 


To spLiT LARGE stones.—Kindle a fire on the 
upper surface, which being expanded by the heat, 


the stone splits. The hardest and largest stones 
may be split by this method, continuing the fire and 
increasing the heat in proportion to their size. 





———— 


GHD FARMS, 


Battimore, Fripay, Novemser 16, 1827, 








&7-The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
— Agricultural Society, will be held at Mr. 
orge Cooke's, on ‘Thursday, the 22d inst. rain or 


fair. 


Correction.—In the report on Crops, ‘p. 257, 4th 
paragraph, where Dr. Muse is stated to have raised 
24,000 Ibs. of cotton seed “‘this year,” it should read “in 
1826.” In p. 268, for “Bonchretien Fure,” read “‘Bon- 
cehretien Ture.” For “Kirefskoi” read “‘Kiresskoi.” 
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Battimore aNp Onto Raii-roap. 

We insert below an extract of a letter from Col- 
Long, addressed to the President of the Baltinsore 
und Ohio Rail-road Company, in which we find a 
highly interesting disquisition upon the subject of 
the power to be employed in the transportation on 
the contemplated Rail-road between this city and the 
Obio river. 

It appears, from the exhibit here afforded, that the 
grade of the road shouid be so regulated, as that the 
same force of traction or draft, will be adequate to 
the transportation which will offer, in both direc- 
tions, and of course it becomes important to ascer- 
tain the actual amount of tonnage that will pass 
each way, in order that the road may, as near as 
possible, be adapted thereto. 

The calculations of Col Long, so far as they re- 
late to this object, are predicated upon the suppo- 
sition, that there will be four times as much tonnage 
transported upon the road, from west to east, as will 
be conveyed from east to west. ‘I'he inquiry is one 
of deep interest, and we should suppose demands 
the careful attention of the directors, it might, per- 
baps, afford important aid to the company, if per- 
sons, Whose pursuits in business have led them tuto 
a practical acquaintance with this subject, would 
freely communicate their opinions upon it, and any 
which may be addressed to the editor of the Ameri 
can Farmer will be thankfully received. We deem 
the object of such vital interest, both to the compa 
ny and to the public, that we will cheerfully open our 
columns to the insertion of estimates and calcula- 
tions which would have a tendency to shed light 
upon the subject, and afford any information that 
w ould aid the directors in arriving at a safe conclu- 
sion as to the probable relative amount of transporta 
tion, east and west, upon the road. 

All editors of papers through the range of coun- 
try connected with this great work would promote 
its best construction, by aiding in the attainment 
of information on the points here stated. 


Observations on the manner of adapting Rail roads to 
a reciprocal commerce, extracted from a letter of 
Col. Long to Philip E. Thomas, Esq. President of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail road Company. 

_ Among the considerations that ought to govern 

i the location and construction of a rail road, in- 

tended for a reciprocal traffic, a graduation adapted 

to the relative amount of transportation in each di- 

rection is of primary importance. Where these 

amounts are precisely equal, the road should be 
p-rfectly level; but where they are different, a cor- 
responding inclination should be substituted, if 
practicable, instead of a level, in order that the 
same power, whether aniinal or mechanical, may be 
competent to the transportation in both directions. 

‘The data requisite to deteraine this inclination 
are, 

ist. The amounts of oulward and redurn transpor- 
tation respectively: 

2d. The weight of the carriages compared with the 
greater amount of transportation. 

$d. ‘The friction of the carriages upon a level 
road, or the stress or draft necessary to overcome 
the friction, as indicated by a portion of the weight 
or load ta be propelled. 

With respect to the first of these elements it has 
been stated, in reference to the contemplated Bal 
timore and Ohio Rail road, that the amount of 
transportation from Baltimore westward, will be to 
that in the opposite direction, in the proportion of 1 
to 4, or four times as great in the latter (or east 
ward) as in the former direction. It does not appear, 
however, that this estimate has been derived frum 
any statistical account of the products, merchandise, 
&c. adapted to the trade likely to result from the ac- 
complishment of this great enterprise, but that it 
rests upon the opinion generally entertained by per 





sons supposed to be well informed in. relation to the 
trade heretofore carried on between Baltimore and 
the west. More particular information, therefore, 
upon this important question, is very desirable, and 


-|it may not be amiss to adopt effectual measures for 


the speedy attainment of it. The amount of trans- 
portation will no doubt be found to vary on different 
portions of the road, and will of course require a 
corresponding variation in its declivity. 

It is obvious that the remarks just made are ap- 
plicable to those portions of the road that are to be 
regarded merely as horizontal, though slightly inclin 
ed, in contradistinciion to inclined planes which are 
indi»pensable in the passage of a ridge or mountain 
too high to be graduated according to the principle 
just advanced. Nor is it expected that the gradua- 
tion here adverted to, is applicable in all situations, 
where inclined planes are not necessary. 

For example, the inclination required, agreeably 
to the plan suggested, may amount to a rise of 20 
feetin the mile, whereas, the natural surface of the 
ground for several miles along tne route, may be 
level, or have but half the inclination above men- 
tioned; in this case, it is obvious, that the expense 
of embankments necessary to the graduation pro- 
posed, would be far greater than a due regard to 
economy would justify. The rule given can ap 
ply only to portions of the route siunlar to that be 
tween Baltimore and the ridge dividing between the 
waters of the Monocacy river, and those that fall 
into the basin or harbour of Baltimore. 

In relation to the 2d element, viz. the weight 
ot the carrtage compared to that of its maximuw 
load, what we have to state is drawn from a few 
practical examples, and is as follows: 


is to that of its load, as 
‘Troon do. 
Quincey do. do. oa” ws 
Mauch Chunck do. do. aX F “Rs 

Resulting in an average proportion of 1 to 24. 

It is believed, however, that a reciprocal com 
merce, such as will probably take place on the Balt 
more and Ohio Rail-road, will admit of a greater 
disparity between the weight of the carriage and 
that of its load, and we shall accordingly assume, as 
more applicable, the proportion of 1 to 3; that is, a 
carriage weighing one ton may be made sufficiently 
strong to carry a load of three tons. 

As to the 3d element, viz: the friction of car- 
riages upon a level road, various estimates founded 
upon experiments under a variety of circumstances, 
have been made. Mr. ‘T'redgold estimates the fric 
tion upon edge-rails, at 1-130 of the load; while Mr. 
Wood, whose experiments are more satisfactory and 
conclusive, states it at 1-200 of the load. Various 
considerations relative to the mode of construction 
proposed for the Baltimore and Ohio Rai!l-road, have 
induced a preference for an intermediate quantum 
of friction, and we have accordingly substituted 
1-150 of the load, as the probable amount of [ric- 
tion on this road. 

Hence a force or traction equal to 1 pound is sup 
posed to be sufficient to drag a load of (50 pounds, 
or a traction of 1493 pounds is sufficient to drag a 
ton, the weight of the vehicle being included, 

Agreeable to the foregoing premises, that is, the 
amount of transportation eastward being four times 
as great as that westward; the weight of the cariage 
being one-third of that of its load, and the friction 
upon a level road, equal to a stress or traction of 1 
pound for every 150 pounds of the load, the inclina- 
tion of the contemplated road best adapted to the 
traffic thereon, would be equal to 13.8 feet in a 
mile, or 9 minutes of a degree. 

But in order to a more enlarged view of this sub- 
ject, we will present, in a tabular form, a variety of 
statements illustrating the manner of applying the 
foregoing principles, and the results arising frow 
different proportions ta the data before meationed. 


do. do. 1 * 








Taste 
Exhibiting various inclinations of a Rail-road, cor- 
responding to different proportions in the data here- 
tofore specified, viz in the amount of transportation 
in « reciprocal commerce, in the weight of carriages 
compared with that of their loads, and in the fric- 
tion upoa the road. 





Proportion of, Proportion of Penportion of Inclination per 
the tonnage|the weight ofithe friction or mile, correspon- 
nat a ae to the ding to said pro- 
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feet rise. 
11.7 
100 
88 
109 
94 
82 
138 
118 
10.3 
128 
110 
96 
15.0 
16.0 
16.7 
17.2 
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Ib. Ib 
1 to 150 
to 175 
to 200 
to 150 
to 175 
to 2:0 
to 150 
to 175 
to 200 
to 150 
to 175 
to 200 
to 150 
to 150 
to 150 
to 150 
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By pursuing this mode of investigation, we shall 
find that, when the inclination amounts to 21.12 per 
mile, (the proportion of the carriage to its load being 
as 1 to 3, and that of the friction as 1 to 150,) the 
ascending load would consist of the carriages only; 
or the whole of the power required in a descending 
trade. would be necessary to convey the empty car- 
riages back again. 

Th. fregoing remarks are respectfully submitted, 
with the hope that they may throw some light upon 
this important subject. S. H. LONG, 

Baltimore, Nov 12, 1827. 
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Delivered on the 29th of October, 1827, at the third: 


Annual Ezhibition and on of sep te 
Agricultural Society, at their tent, e mem- 
bers of the society, and a numerous audience 
other gentlemen and ladies—By Dr. Joseru 

Muss, President of the society. 

Fellow-Members and Friends of our Society: 

It is once more.my gratifying duty to greet yeu: 
not on the arena, gorgeous with emblems of vamyy 
and of folly, with gilded Cea. gg statues and pa- 

ets, for s exhibition or sanguinary cen- 
test; but upon the unadorned theatre of nature; for 
a friendly, though zealous emulation, for pa 
to be awarded to the richest possessor of rural vir- 
tue and talent; to offer and receive gratulations o% 
the arrival of another, a third anniversary of our 
popular and auspicious institution, and upon 
evidences, which surround us, that no empty, ostem 


tatious words, or chimerical views, but operative, {country newspaper; not surpassed, for the judicidus _ 


and fruitful deeds characterize its designs. 

In addition to the improved stocks, and other 
numerous results of a hardier and more labarious 
attention, we are peerage with multiplied evi- 
dences of cultivated taste, and fine execution, dis- 
played by our ladies in their manufactures: whether 
these efforts be viewed as exemplary to the commu- 
nity; as proofs of well-timed economy, and judi- 
cious co operation on the part of their fair autnors, 
to relieve domestic pressure, or,as demonstrajtons 
of native inherent virtues; the effect will be the 
same; the philosophic mind, indeed, the soul which 
is not dead to every moral impulse, will feel a tans 
port of joy, at associations so full of kindness, sym- 
pathy and active excellence. _K 

us we have secured, for our costs and toilsfan 

ample equivalent: and we have not only a pr-ent 

ion and a flattering promise, in regard © our 

du. 55 

the fruils, and the records of a moral, intellectual 
and social life. ; 

Upon sentiments so obvious and just,I will not 
occupy your attention; but will offer a few refiec- 
tions, which my smal! experience ard studies of 
agricultural subjects lead me to believe worthy of 
communication and subsidiary to our designs; it 
is a contribution, that each member of the society is 
equally bound to render, as far as his research or ob- 
servations of the works of nature may enable hin; 
and I may take this occasion to express a regret that 
the archives of our institution contain so few in- 
stances of regard to this important duty, to the ob- 
servance of this maxim of moral truth: * Prestat na 
ture voce doceri, quam suo ingeaio sapere.” 

By investigating the operations of nature, we dis 
cover our numerous errors; by fhe discovery and 
record of those errors, we approach the truth; by 
the observation and comparison of results, qualities 
and properties, we are enabied to form a correct 
judgment of the respective valve and character of 
things and of modes; the byman mind possesses 
no innate, abstract sense of tuth or error, but by 
the cigine faculty of reason, «ercised upon obser- 
vation’ it thasters all difficulties and accomplishes all 
reasonable designs; and thusit is, the cultivator of 
the suil must obtain the knewledge he is in quest 
of; his detection of one erra: will advance him one 
step to the attainment of trith; as the celebrated 
Morveau has justly remarled, “‘we never profit 
more than from the unexpicted results of experi- 
ments which contradict our analogies, and precon- 
ceived theories;” a frank, mutual and unreserved 
¢ommunication of these dscoveries by the several 





members of a society ent¢taining the same objects 
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‘and the same interests, will necessarily — 
those profitable steps; it will hasten our mai 
through the devious path of reseatch in the ratio « 
the performance of this, our relative duty. 

Another resource is to be found in books and pe- 
riodical publications connected with agriculture; 
among these, it is gratifying to repeat the often 
named, and well known eminence of the “American 
Farmer,” edited in Baltimore by J. S. Skinner, Esq. 
_ the smal! patronage in Dorchester, of this inva- 

ble work is calculated to uce a correspon- 
dent mortification; also (for it is not too broad a 
scope for the practical farmer) may be named the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, conducted 
with pre-eminent abilities by Professor Silliman, of 
Yale College; it contains the most modern im- 
provements and discoveries in chemistry, botany, 
geology, mineralogy, mechanics, ard most of the 
useful arts and sciences associated with agriculture; 
accumulated by American enterprise, from the lit 
rary funds of the universe; and by the universe, ex- 
cept at home, exalted; this work to be commanded, 
annually, at little more than the price of a 


selection or original matter, by the experienced 
and well ee journals of Rusa. suffer- 
ed to languish for American patronage; patriotic 
pride abstracted from the intellectual « enjoyment, 
which it offers to the rational mind, should impel us 
to sustain this able demonstration of American cha- 
racter. 

If the sarcastic epithet of “book learning” shall 
have operated to delude the judgment; if the frivo- 
lous weapon of ridicule shall have penetrated the 
mind with poisonous impressions, to the prejudice 
of this channel of knowledge, we must Lat the 
antidote, by the exercise of that faculty, with which 
omniscience has seen fit to distinguish man; thence, 
we shall learn to appreciate the labours of others, 


and to regard with diffidence the self-sufficient com:| * 


petency of individual attainment. 
- In no art, in no science, has one in 
so fortunate as to reach this climal 


we mest look to, and respect the obse of 
Pothers, as well as ourselves; and its graphical cha- 
racter, or its publication, cannot be presumed to im- 
pair the truth or diminish the importance of the 
subject matter. 

In conformity with the principles which I have 
assumed, I shall offer in the most concise manner 
possible, a few reflections on some points of agri 
cultural practice and theory, to assist in the pro 
scription of some gross and fashionable dogmas, 
founded in false reasoning; or, perhaps, in the ab 
sence of this faculty, the offspring of accident, fos- 
tered by the over-ruling influence of custom, into a 
formidable existence, detrimental to our local inte- 
rests, and possibly to those of American agricul- 
ture. 

Among those most conspicuous for their perni- 
cious consequences, may be named the error of deep 
seeding; the error of thin seeding; the error of un- 
timely seeding, in regard to season; and the injudi- 
cious adherence to usual crops, regardless of cli 
mate and of other circumstances, and, in obedience 
to an obstinate and irrational attachment to a cus 
tomary rotation, because it is customary; and when 
it has ceased to be profitable; and lastly, the error of 
too extensive cultivation. 

Of those dogmas, that of deep seeding, and that 
of thin seeding, are intimately connected, and may 
readily be associated under one view. 

The effect of the former upon the grain is to 
multiply the culms, and to substitute or countervail 
a paucity of seed, but the energies exerted for this 
purpose, are morbid, excessive and debilitating to 
the embryon plant, and to its subsequent growth, 

The first process of vegetation from the seed, is 
the disclosure of the radicle descending into the 
earth, and the plume which is elevated by a central 
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mudex into the atmosphere; it is a phy- 
advanced upon eminent authority, that 
affixed to every class, order, genus, and 
PGF the vegetable world, their respective 

agth udex, by as distinct limits, as she has 
ound extension of the stalk, body and boughs, 
after | xpansion in their proper element; yet 
with pr tial care, she has endued them with a 

cup p or self-preserving power, to elongate 
the caudes, if accident or design shall have buried 
M@eep in the earth, for its natural structure 
to attain te the surface; and to effect this, new ef- 
forts are de, by the multiplied growth of new 
and less ¥igorous caudexes, each from the terminat- 
ing joint ® the former, issuing forth new stems: 
these derive their support, at this stage, from the 
oil, fe, gluten, farina, and other proximate 
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the seminal grain, as exclusively, and 
as the embryon chick from those of the 
and thus expending upon many, the 
ly ntal nutriment, designed for a few, 
| nei iy enfeebling by the multiplication the 


oan. 


seek seed, its energies will be ex- 
its health and vigour impaired. 

considerations may be deducted, the 

seeding and thin seeding, and the 

rowing into the earth as much seed 

fi of the soil may sustain, without hav- 

% the artificial mode of supplying the 

the multiplying effects of an unnatu- 

though extreme fertility of soil, fine 

' tious seasons, may partially atone 

rot, yet, ceteris paribus, copious and shal- 

modified by circumstances on which 

tent of the farmer must be exercised, will 

est prospect of a rich and luxuriant ve- 

hb theory and practice, the results of 

have fully settled to my own con- 


he 


funiimely seeding I have frequently 

ent and mortification, reluctantly 
late seeding of my wheat, and 
ing of my corn cotton, have 


] 
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planted on the first y, and was up by the 15th 
of the month; a small portion was pianted the last 
of May, and came up on the 10th of June: frequent 
cold rains more usual at the former than the latter 
season, foiled the first, in its germ; from which it 
has never fully recovered; while the latter planting, 
under a well-timed season has grown and flourish- 
ed without a check. 

Most plants have their favourite seasons; and the 
probability of accommodating them in their habits 
and preferences, should control the seed time; the 
anticipation or delay of this period, will be general- 
ly attended with disyppointment. 

Though many may deny the irritability of vege- 
table life; yet all will consent that some plants will 
endure a higher and some a lower degree of tem- 
perature than others; that, that degree for which 
they have @ matural or acquired appetency, can be 
but gradually changed, in consistence with their 
health; and that sudden vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, are pernicious to all, but more especially to 
some, and in their earliest development, 

These facts are infallibly true, and whether we 
gratify our vanity by confining to a higher order of 
beings the attribute of irritability, or allow it to be 
extended to vegetable life, the deductions will be 
the same; Ist, that it is consistent with the health 
and growth of a plant, to select for pF ney of 
seeding that point of time which will afford from 
experience, the quantity of heat, and the course of 
oeutes which is Coli esable to its habits, whether 
these be native or acquired: 2dly, to fix this period 
as remetely from the season of winter as the course 
will allow, that the sensitive fibrils may not come 
within the reach of excessive and destructive chan- 
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ges of temperature; from which the -yoURE" plant, 
once affected, seldom fully recoverst Sdly, not to 
risk a period out of time, though yy tein pro- 
mising, or because such a one may been at- 
tended with a fortuitous success; but to‘adopt that, 
which is predicated upon the usual cliniate and ha- 
bits of the plant. . 

Though chance may embolden us to deviate from 
general rules on this subject, yet success will more 
generally attend their observation. 

Unfortunately, the Hessian fly has thrown our 
wheat crop too much upon the wintery @ cireum- 
stance greatly conducive to the disasters, for many 
years incident to this, our once most valuable staple; 
one, whose loss we must deplore; oneyi emphati- 
cally predict, gentlemen, you will not shortly re 
gain; and from which you must consent to release, 
what I will venture to pronounce your natural in- 
veteracy of attachment. 

:The fly, the long culture, the chan 
want of market, or deficiency of dem 

riously call upon you,to rid yours 
incubus; to divest yourselves of this 
fatuation, this morbid addiction to, 
toms 2nd practices, which though c¢ 
the best and kindest moral feeling, 
this instance, with physical evil, 

Numerous crops better adapted 
climate and our present market, 
command; it is a daty we owe to ogre 
neighbours, our families, and oursel rs, t 
by experiment, by every mode of rese 
plore the vegetable kingdom for sup 
suit our purposes; to discover if po 
mulgate the results, and receive, i 
self-approving consciousness of hafi 
our alesis. as well to God as tof 
applied those talents, with which he 
fit to endow us, for the promotion 
sign, the happiness of his favourite, 

he deplorable misfortunes of @ 
this county; indeed, of this st 
wider extent, for this and a 
upon us; not for 


rected efforts to regain what ie 
ply those wants, those enjoymests, f 

the fruits of agricultural labour, which Providence 
has placed in our power; by the proper exercise of 
those faculties with which she has kindly invested us. 

Among the causes which have led to agricultural 
distress, perhaps none have had a more steady ope- 
ration, a more effectual agency, than that, which I 
proposed for discussion, as the last, and possibly the 
worst of enumerated dogmas; one which is repug- 
nant to the dictates of experience and of theory; 
and could the expression avail, | would venture to 
add, of common sense: it is an overweening senti- 
ment, in favour of “extensive culfivation,” without 
regard to competent «bilities. 

This may be pronounced a general and radical 
error of Maryland agriculture; it is, inthis county, 
one of the most prominent, and one of the most dis- 
astrous, practically, ia our agricultural community; 
and it would seem that we had been riveted to it. 
by some demon-chain, for past offences, for which, 
we must atone; it is one, whose detection needs 
neither the abstruse research of the metaphysical 
imguirer, nor the profundity of the mathematician, 
it is one, within the reach of the simplest school 
boy, who knows the guotient of two in four, and yet 
it is one, which most of us adopt and practice, be- 
cause it is adopted and practiced. 

Three hundred acres of arable land constitute a 
usnal farm in Dorchester, fopa beginner, without 
experience, and without t ns of stocking and 
cultivating one balf, poly one fourth of the 
quantity: these are laid off into three fields, one, for 
wheat, which he knows he cannot grow,one for corn, 
which be knows he cannot sell to repay him for his 
























except possibly, a few impoverished cattle, fit em- 
blems of his forlorn and hopeless system. 

This is notoriously the general practice of Dor- 
chester; it is one of those morbid addictions, based | 


upon custom; it is one of those ancestral relics, one |. 


of those sanctified patrimonies, which the habit of 
devotion, seems to have made sacrilege to violate, 
and it is ruinous as it is general and steadfast. 

It is demonstrable, that one acre which is manur- 
ed and well cultivated, is worth many of our com- 
mon lands.* J 

The expense of cultivating one poor acre, yield 
ing five bushels of grain, a fair average of our 
wheat crop, is as great as that of a rich acre, yield. 
ing twenty bushels; but the one yielding four times 
as much as the other; the expenses of cujtivat- 
ing the one, will be in reference to the crops, only 
one-fourth of those of the other; and this ratio 
of three-fourths of the expenses saved, on a farm of 
osual size, will make a considerable improvement in 
the profits of the cultivation 

This gentleman is not visionary; it is easy too, of 
adoption and of practice. Consent to devote your 
attention to one-fourth of your present undertak 
ings; concentrate upon this, the energies you had 
dispersed on the whole, and it is adopted. And what 
do you gain by it? 

Geant the cost of cultivation of an acre, to be two 
dollars for rent or interest of purchase money, and 
two dollars for other expenses—making four, and 
grant you have made five bushels of grain, and sold 
it for one dollar per bushel, making five dollars, de- 
duct your expenses before stated, at four, and you 
have only one dollar, for profit. But apply your im 
provements to one acre which you intended for four, 
and you will thenceforth have the product from 
one acre which you would have had from four; that 


- | is, twenty bushels at the price allowed for the former, 


will be twenty dollars; from which deduct expen- 
ses of one acre, as before stated, at four dollars, 


c will be sixteen dollars on the acre, 


» equal to fifteen hundred per 
cent; with less trouble too—because you have less 


jspace to cultivate, and with less uncertainty, be- 


cause the richer the soil, the more rapid and vigor- 
ous the growth; and the more rapid and vigorous 
the growth, the less subject to casualties. 

In truth, the question | am discussing, is so plain, 
that I touch it with embarrassment; yet I press it 
for the necessity, the prosperity of that class of so 
ciety to which I belong, from which I derive my 
well-being, and on which I rely for the comforts of 
life, demand it of me, and will plead my apology. 

Many errors of cultivation, Peside those enume- 
rated, might be adduced as concurrent causes of 
the present embarrassment, they are considerably 
within our control, and should be corrected. I 
have, on a former occasion, expressed my convic 
tion of the existence of some of them, and the 
grounds on which it rested; and shall now only re- 
peat, that, in the catalogue, that of an extreme pau- 
city of crops, in point of character and kind, ha» had 
a considerable agency. 

The advantages derivable to the soil, from a di- 
versification of crops, were known to ages past: the 
classic farmer of Mantua, more than eighteen cen- 
turies ago, has recorded those sentiments, “ Sic quo- 
que mutatis requieseunt fetibus arva;” the practice 
was adopted in the highly cultivated region of Italy. 
It has been recognized, at all times and in all places, 
where agriculture has flourished, until, in the mo- 
dern age, Maryland, and some neighbouring states, 
have seen fit to disclaim it. 

By a mutation of crops, your fields are, quasi—at 
rest; diverse proximate principles, diverse elements, 





*See report on my corn crop at the last Maryland 
Cattle Show—page 257. 





labour: and one, (called an old field) for nothing’ 


or an advance upon the intrinsic ¥y 





— a ——-——-________ 
various proportions are called into requisition, for 
ious plants; and their respective demands, when 
@tinua!ly diversified, are supplied by the accumula- 
tion of a new stock; which, if otherwise perpetually 
drawn upon, must of necessity, be exhausted. 
As a proof of my conviction of the truth of the 
tprinciples of physiology and vegetable economy, 
which I have been endeavoring to support, I shall 
transfer them the next year, practically, and at 
large, to an experimental farm of one hundred acres 
of arable land, about eight miles from Cambridge, 
on the Transquakin river, to which I invite your at- 
tegtion. In the menacing aspect of the times, no 
spology is due for my design or my invitation; no 
should be omitted or deemed superfluous, 
sthich will possibly meliorate the condition of agri- 
eulture. 

Upon these lands I shall introduce, as far as the 
friends of our profession, at home and abroad, 
for other opportunities to proeure them may ena- 
ble me, (which | now unreservedly and publicly so- 
licit,) every species of crop, apparently consistent 
‘with our climate, and our market, with a view to 
select such as will best answer the purpose of diver- 
sifying rotation to advantage; and I shall there have 
a full scope of experiment, for those principles which 
1 profess to entertain; and further against those er- 
rors which I have theoretically and practically de- 
nounced. 

To form a judgment of those families or spe- 
cies of plants, which may supply our accommoda- 
tion, though experience must finally decide, yet 
much is to be learned from reflection upon the in- 
fluence of climate, of soil and of culture. 

Of the first, where a parallel may be drawn be- 
tween the country of the exotic and that of its in- 
tended adoption, in reference to the native or ac- 
qured habits of the plant, analogy will justify the 

eriment. Experience too, will sanction, under 
areat diversity of habits, the attempt at acclima- 
tio; and frequently may the change of its nativity, 
even ameliorate and highly improve the character 
é plant. 
It e affirmed as a general truth, that in southern 
countries, vegetables enjoy a higher degree of en- 
ergetic properties, than in northern climates; if so, 
from the boundless fields of higher latitude, we may 
derive un\imited advantages; extremes of heat and 
cold, we know to be unfayourable to vegetable 
growth. Inbabiting a mediate space and a mediate 
temperature, far removed from the arid deserts of 
Nubia, or the frigid plains of Siberia, we have much 
to anticipate, in respect to climate. 

In point of suil, we possess the most multiplied ad- 
vantages; from the warm and dry silicious, to the 
rich and humid alluvial; every texture, every useful 
combination are notoriously within our command. 

And lastly —By the influence of culture, many of 
our indigenous plants, now useless, and even poison- 
ous, may be metamorphosed into wholesome and 
nutritive food; we have the authority of Buffon, for 
the fact, that wheat is a factitious production, from 
a worthless weed, by the force of culture: and Co- 
lumella states, thyt the peach possessed deleterious 
—— when first introduced, from Persia, into the 

oman empire; itis well known, that the potato, a 
native of South America, (there a wild and common 
weed,) “bearing small tubers, too bitter for use,” 
has been reclaimed ly cultivation; and ranks among 
our choicest vegetalles. 

In the language of\an acute enquirer into the ar- 
cana of nature, if there be any who feel sceptical 
upon the subject of jach metamorphoses, let him 
visit the fairy bower of horticulture, and he will 
there perceive, that ler magic wend has not on! 
converted the tough oriaceous covering of the ab 
mond, into the soft and melting flesh of the peach; 
but, by ber spells, the swr sloe, has ripened into the 
delicious plum; and the qustere crab, of our woods, 








into the golden pippin; the acrid and poisonous 
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apium gravcolens, has been changed into delice 
ous eelery; and the common colewort, appears, by: 
culture, under the improved forms of cabbage, savoy 
and cauliflower. . wy 

The magnitude of my subject, the providential 
mysteries and fascinations of agriculture,vall palliate 
the offence of my devotion; its science is enchanting 
and boundless; its practice is co-equal and co-ordt- 
nate with the creation of man; its march is part 

with that of his moral virtue, and his intellectu- 
al character; it has been employed as the first instru - 
ment of his creator to accomplish his great and gto- 
rious ends; and he who holds it in contemptyhe 
who holds it subordinate, he who does not assign to 
it its lofty position in the temple of science, its pre+ 
eminence in the circle of useful arts, is itled to 
our and commiseration. 

How infinite and sublime are the subjects of re- 
flection! How subtle and complex are the objects 
of admiration, connected with the purposes of agri- 
culture! From the highest to the lowest rank of 
animated nature, are found branches of useful study 
for the cultivator of the soil: the very tribe of in- 
sects imperiously call for his judgment and atten- 
tion; some species assist him in the pleasures and 
necessities of his life; and he must learn to preserve 
them; while others are unwelcome intruders upon 
the fruits of his yorey he and he must learn to in- 
trench himself against them. 

Upon this subject of American entomology, pro- 
fessor Say of Pennsylvania, has commenced 4 pub- 
lication of the results of his own researches; his in- 
choate labours offer the fair promise of a splendid 
wreath for individual merit and national benefit; if 
lost for want of patronage, the American agritultor 
will have neglected his interest—the student of na- 
tural science, a source of infinite gratification. 

Other and more popular branches of study, z,.lo- 
gy in general, botany, chemistry; in fact, the whole 
scope of the material world, organic and inowanic, 
contribute to the dignity and fame of 7 . 
and invite us to the apt effusion of the poet “mobia) 

iget, viresque acquirit eundo.” 

Finally, gentlemen, the present distresses of out 
agricult community demand of us ts exert our 
best energies; to adopt the sentiment of a homely, 
though wholesome motto, “excitari, non hebescere:” 
it cannot be concealed that our farmers are labour- 
ing under unparalleled misfortures, their wheat 
crops blasted, their corn, in the full luxuriance of 
its promise, arrested in the very crisis of fructifica- 
tion, by a hapless and fatal drought, our incipient 
and flattering reclamation of marsh lands, has been 
frustrated by the floods; a tremendous storm has li- 
terally swept off, and annihilated our cotton in the 

romising infancy of its experiment; and odious hul- 
tins are daily announcing some new victim to ad- 
versity; it may truly be said, the heavens are filled 
with clouds, and all nature wears a lowering coun- 
tenance; inactivity will universalise the evil; sloth 
and indolence will merit no relief; and they will ex- 
piate their crimes by bitter penance. 

By well disciplined efforts and economy, another 
and more propitious sun, under the divine influence, 
may shed his genial lustre upon us; irradiate, with 
his etherial presence, our clouded prospects; pre- 
serve us from the precipice of our imminent situa- 
tion; reward us with the fruits of our toil; and heap 
upon us, in return for a virtuous perseverance, those 
necessaries, those comforts and those luxuries of 
life, which the beneficent great God of nature had 
ordained, for the enjoyment of the highest order of 
his creation. , 





Brown Breav.—Dr. Majendie has shown that if 
os is fed on white bread and water, and con- 
wholly to that diet, he will die within fifty 


AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


We have frequently called the attention of far- 
mers to the importance of associations for mutual 
improvement, and for the promotion of their farm- 
ing interests; but we hope a repetition of the call 
will not be unacceptable. Of all classes in commu- 
nity, agriculturists are’ most benefited by associa- 
tions. Living at some distance from each other, 
they have not frequent opportunities to interchange 
opinions, and consequently are less under the happy 
influence of emulation than those of most other pur- 
suits. In cities there are societies for gardeners, at 
the meetings of which, each takes a pride in exhib- 
iting the best productions of his garden—societies 
for the promotion of manufactures and the me- 
chanic arts, the members of ‘which enjoy the bene- 
fits either of libraries, of peri addresses or 
lectures, or of the exhibition of their productions. 
And even in the country, most mechanics, from the 


nature of their business, are often brought together 


the farmer works single-handed and alone, econse- 
quently the spirit of inquiry and en ise lies dor- 
mant. To this cause is to be attributed, in past ages, 


and the antipathy of farmers to any innovations in 
established customs. But since they have begun to. 
associate, and to extend information, great advance-| 
ment has been made in every branch of rural 
suit—agriculture has opened a wide field for the 
display of industry and enterprise, and given a 
sufficiently ample for the most active minds. In 
the pursuit of it, there are continual occurrences in- 
viting to investigations that require the most accu- 
rate and extended acquaintance with the laws of 
nature. 

We are confident that it would be greatly for the 
interest of the farmers of e town, to form an as- 
psociation adapted to their peal ircumstances, T 
illustrate our meaning, and to ote | 
we have in view, we will subjoin, as a specimen, am 
account of an Improved Agricultural Society, form- 
ed three years ago in Brookfield, Madison county, 
New York. 

Among the officers, (says the Journal of Com- 
merce,) are of course, a President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, whose duties are too obvious to require 
explanation. The other officers are one or more in- 
spectors, and not less than three nor more than five 
appraisers, The duty of the inspectors is to inspect 
all the property of members belonging to the so- 
ciety intended for market, (except live stock,) and 
decide whether it is suitable and in good condi- 
tion; and no property, not thus inspected and ap- 
proved, shall be sent to market by the society. 
I'he appraisers’ duty consists in viewing and a 
praising all live stock, intended for market by the 
members of the society. When a sufficient quan- 
tity of live stock, and other property, is prepared to 
be sent to market, one or more agents are appoint- 
ed to attend its transportation and sale. When this 
is effected, he returns with a full account of his 
sales, and the monies accruing therefrom are dis- 
tributed to the members in proportion to the pro- 
perty owned and forwarded by them. Another 
part of the duty of the agent consists in making 
purchases. For this purpose, previous to his de- 
parture for market, each member gives to him a 
minute of the articles he desires, which he accord- 
ingly purchases, and distributes to the individuals 
requesting them. The conditions of admission are 
the possession of a good moral character, and the 

yment of an initiation fee o. twenty-five cents. 
The agents, inspectors and appraisers, are allowed 
such compensation for their services as the society 
deem reasonable. 





days; but if the bran is left in the bread, no ‘bad 
effcets are experienced by the animal \ 


\ 


Such is a hasty outline of the yan of the 
society, from which its object will be plainly per- 








in numbers sufficiently large to borrow improve- | POS 
ment from each other, and promote inquiry. But }* " 


the slow progress of improvement in agriculture, | — 
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ce tye association of this kind, well and 
spiritedly. gonducted, must be of great benefit to the 
farmer; and if we are not mistaken, bas communi- 


cated to’ farming operations in the town where it is 
located, a bighly important impulse, and effected a 
very considerable saving in the annual and necessa- 
ry expenditure of the members, .On this point, 
however, the following certificate, which accompa- 
nied the constitution sent to us, wil! speak for itself: 


—We hereby certify that the Brook- 
fl Formers Association was organized in 1824, 


ander a voluntary and free constitution, in which 
year they sent to the New York market, over 
. 40,000 Ibs. cheese, 1,000 lbs. butter. 
1825—50,000 « oe 2,200 « 02 
1826—88,000 « $,000 « 
At a savifig of from one to one anda half cents 
pound over what the cheese could have been 
Or Gear home, and from four to five cents per 
.the butter; besides some saving on lard, 
@ about seventy head of ordinary cat 
m thirty to fifty per cent. on, from one 
ee hundred and fifty dollars worth of 
ies each year, in return to each of the 
sent for the same. 
se advan , stimulating to industry 
ise, and tending to increase the price of 
ie adjoining towns; others consist in 
, in which inquiries are made into 
od of cultivating farms, improving the 
e, horses and sheep, manufacturing 
butter and cheese, preserving the 
ams, meat, &c. 
124, the society consisted of about twenty- 
five members; in 1825, of thirty-five or forty; and 
it now consists of more than seventy members; and 
is like to b eso large as to branch into other 
S.H. COON, President. 
[¥. ¥. Journal. 
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RE OF COTTON IN THE 


1D AS THE MATERIAL FOR Cor- 
; &e.—No. VIII. 
Mr. Samewer, 

Sir,—Some af your highly respectable and intel- 
ligent correspondents, have stated in the Farmer, 
the prices of slave labour in different parts of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, as well as the expense of main- 
tenance. I now transmit to you a bill furnished by 
several very skilful machinists and cotton manufac- 
turers, of the cost of machinery and number of 
hands required to card, spin and weave one hun- 
dred yards of cotton, for cotton bagging, per day. 
This bagging is 424 inches, and will weigh one 
pound per yard. 

2 Cards, to work 100 Ibs. per day, will cost $680 

1 Stretcher, (80 spindles,) eo (he (880 


Roving frame, or speeder, . 150 
Drawing frame, .  . 100 
$Looms, . . 60 
Cans, Bobbins, &c. 90 
$1400 


Ten hands, mostly women and children, will be 
sufficient with an oversecr, to manufacture six hun- 
dred yards per week. The above machinery is 
well suited to the fabrication of negro clothing. 
The Virginia and Maryland farmers can readily in- 
form you what would be the quantity of such goods 
manufactured by ten bands, employing the common 
cards, spinning wheel, and old fashioned loom in 
use on all the southern plantations, where domestic 
goods are manufactured. I am assured by the ma- 
nufacturers that a common log or frame building, 
25 or 30 feet square, would be sufficient for the 





above named machines. They can be moved by 
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a single blind horse, or an ox, or an inelined wheel, 
or by a band attached to a water wheel in a mill. 
Either Baltimore or Richmond could farnish houses 
and power for one hundred such establishments, 
and profitable employment for thousands of ne- 
groes, ‘who do no work to-day.” Mechanical talent 
is at market in all the eastern states, and much 
capital would collect around the new manufactories 
on account of the cheap labour and abundance of 
the material produced in the vicinity. Dr. Jones is 
surely good authority for the opinion that’ the best 
of operatives can be found among your slaves, and 
that their condition would be greatly ameliorated 
by their employment in manufactories. ‘Tt is hu- 
mane, it is wise, so to employ them as to enable 
their masters to feed and clothe them, and to give 
those habits which would fit them, in due season, 
for freedom and independence. 
PHILADELPHIENSIS. 


ee 


Manufactures in Virginia, 

On Saturday last, a meeting of the-people of 
Fredericksburg, Falmouth and the adje coun- 
try, was held for the purpose of inquiring into the 
policy of establishing manufactories at falls of 
the Rappahannock. Messrs. Harrison and Storrow 
addressed the meeting in favour of beat me ory and | 
a number of resolutions were pa which the 
Editor of the Arena states he should have been 
‘glad to publish for the benefit of other parts of the 
state; but that a gentleman to whoo they were 
lent for perusal, carried them off with bim, nobody 
can tell where!” 

To the high tariff we were opposed; bat as it is 
established, and is likely to remain a the settled 
policy of the country, we think Virginia and the 
southern states generally, would be plajing a churl- 
isb part, not to make use of the m tages 
which nature has given them, vail them- 
selves of present favourable cireu ». In our 
opinion the time has arrived: 
matter seriously; and in order to 
information it, relation to it, we 
lished a number of valuable essays from the Ame- 
rican Farmer, as well as other respectable sources, 
tending to show the policy, nay, absolute necessity 
of establishing manufactories amosg us; on a scale 
suited at least to the home demand. We regret 
the aceident which has denied us the pleasure of 
laying before our readers the views of our feliow 
citizens of Fredericksburg, on this interesting sub 
ject. | Petersburg Intel., Nov. 16. 








SHEPHERDS’ DOGS—SHEEP AND WOOL. 
Dear Sir, Steubenville, Nov. 2, 18217. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your several 
letters; the last enclosing one from Gen. Lafayette, 
the beloved patriarch of Lagrange, in which he 
kindly promises to send me another pairof shep- 
herd’s dogs, in lieu of those which “proved desert- 
ers.” As soon as they arrive, have the goodness to 
drop me a line, and [ will immediately send for 
them. The dear old gentleman never hails to ma- 
nifest his love for us whenever occasion offers, even 
upon our most minute concerns; and I am confident 
that ours for him will never cease, but will become 
more genuine, if possible, as lime operates upon 
our recollections of his rare services, like its opera- 
tion upon the pure juices of his native grape. I 
hope he will obtain the opinions of competent judg- 
es with respect to the samples of fine Merino wool 
which I sent to you for him, and that he wil} make 
the result known to you. They were taken from 
some of the finest sheep in my flock, which [ have 
been nurturing for at least fifteen years, with the 
most unremitting care; and! do not believe that 
finer animals can be found in Saxony, or any other 





country. 


so, but that it has escaped his memory. 
deed, determined (knowing Mr. Sykes to be mis- 
taken,) to “take the bull at once by the horns,” by 
proposing to Mr. Hurlbert that we would exhibit 


sixty years ago. 
persons in this neighbourhood, who own flocks (branch- 
es from my flock, by the by,) containing sheep as fine, 
no doubt, as those which have been recently imported 
from Saxony, at very high rates. 
my own stock (on the male side,) was selected from 
one of the finest flocks in Saxony, crossed upon the 
finest Spanish ewes, imported by Col. Humphreys. 


In introducing the subjects 


Merino sheep, and thereby aid in consummating 
our independence, which must ever remain incom- 
plete so long as we have to ay aes Great Britain 
or any foreign country, for woollen goods, which 
can so readily and certainly be made at home. 1 
was conscious that we had in this neighbourhood as 
fine a stock of Merinos as Saxony could produce, 
and seeing that a mania was about to rage for “‘Sax- 
ony sheep,” and the country (as I thought,) about 
to be laid under contribution, | was disposed by ac- 
tual demonstration, to Open the eyes of the farmers 
of the country, and prove to them, that the Ameri- 
can Merinoes of the west were equal, in every essen- 
tial respect, to the boasted Saxons, (indeed, they are 
precisely the same race of animals;*) and that it was 
useless to send to Saxony for an article which might 
be procured at home upon much better terms. And 
hence, I have pro to you the occasional exhi- 
bition of fine stock rams at some central point of 
the United States, as well as comparisons of fine 
samples of wool and fleeces. I wish to see as cor- 
recta feeling cultivated in this country, on the sub- 
ject of wool, as was ever felt in England during her 
proudest days. 

The real value of Merino sheep is not as yet 
known, and never will be, until our government 
shall completely protect the manufacturers of the 
raw material which they produce. Then, and not 
until then, will it be discovered that they carry on 
their backs a mine of wealth of more intrinsic worth 
than the boasted mines of Potosi—and one altoge 
ther inexhaustible; which will not only yield its an 
nual revenue, but will continue to grow, in propor- 
tion to the care and attention bestowed upon it by 


its owner. 


American Farmer of the 13th of last July, 


| you have published two lett hich b ! 

stiy pe wo letters, which have perplex- 
ed some of our shepherds of the west, by reason of 
the strange discrepancy in the opinions of the wri- 


ters, with regard to the value of two samples of 
wool; one from the Saxon flock of Mr. Hurlbert, of 
Connecticut, the other from my Merino flock, and 
I have been appealed to by several persons for an 
explanation; to all of whom [ have told the plain, 
unvarnished truth, that Mr. Sykes had been himself 
deceived in giving his opinion as to the value of 
of Mr. Hurlbert’s wool; and that he had been inno- 
cently deceived too, because Mr. Hurlbert “in send- 
ing the sample to Mr. Skinner, never intended it for 
exhibition, it having been taken from a sheep which 


diéd of sickness.” 


This information I obtained from Mr. Hurlbert 
himself, at Harrisburg, who promised me, at the 


same time, that he would write to you and explain 


the transaction; and I am sure he would have done 
I had, in- 


the identical sheep from which the samples were 


taken, at your first cattle show; and thus settle the 
question. Every person conversant with wool, will 
tell you that “dead wool” has a silky, artificial soft- 
ness, which will sometimes “deceive the very elect 
themselves.” 


W. R. Dicxinsoy, 





* The Saxons obtained their stock from Spain about 
I could mention the names of several 


As long ago as 1806, 


of sheep and j, | CARTS AND WAGONS. 


wool to you, as I have often done, it was never 
my intention to give rise to any unprofitable con- 
troversy or strife among my brother woo) grow- 
ers; but, on the contrary, to excite a laudable 
emulation, with a view to build up fine flocks of 


(Nov. 23, 1827, 
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Mr. Sxiwven, 

In answer to the inquiry of “A Subscriber,” in 
vel. 9, p. 256, of the y an Pood Farmer, as to the 
preference to be given to a cart or a wagon, I would 
say that it depends whether they are wanted for 
plantation or road use. Carts are best for the for- 
mer, and wagons for the latter. The reasons may 
be given in a few words: 

On a plantation, many short turns are made; 
backing is required to receive or deposit loads; corn 

idges are often encountered; loads are to be tum- 

out ten times in a day—and for all these carts 
are’ preferable. On the road, where the labour is 
continual, it is important there should be no weight 
upon the necks and backs of the animals, in order 
that they may derive ease and rest from standing 
still, and when moving along a declivity. Hence 
wagons, here, have an advantage. 

Both cart and wagon wheels are usually made 
much too high for ease of draught, or convenience 
of use. Cart wheels should be considered high at 
four feet, and the rims should be rather broader 
than common, say from 24 to 3 inches wide, to pre- 
vent the injury of the land, or the heavy draught 
resultng from a deep cut. All the wheels of a wa- 
gon should be of the same height, and ought never 
to exceed four feet. One ox, in a cart, can do the 
work of two horses; and light carts are more con- 
venieat and useful than heavy ones. 

Experience. 


——a 
HORTICULTURE. 


GRAPES. 

[Extracted from “Prince’s ‘Treatise on Horticul- 
tuye.”” The numbers refer to the enumeration in 
his Catalogue.] 

1, July Grape, or Morillon Hatif. This is also 
called the Madeleine. It is the earliest grape known 
in France. The bunches are‘small; the fruit is also 
small, of adeep violet colour, and pleasant flavour; 
but it is notmuch esteemed, except for its early ma- 
turity; ripens here early in August. : 
2 White Muscadine, or Early Sweet Water. This 
is a round grape, with a thin skin, and of a delicate 
flavour, it is a great bearer, and resembles the 
White Sweet Water in almost every respect, ex- 
cept that it ripens much earlier, being usually in 
perfection from the 20th to the end of August. It 
is recommended as particularly suitable for the 
country, and for more northera latitudes, where, 
with attention, it will be sure to yield plentifally and 
regularly. 

6. Meunier, or Miller's Burgundy. This is one 
of the earliest grapes; the berries are black, of mo- 
derate size, rather oval, and pretty closely set on 
the bunches, which are short. Its leaves, particu- 
larly when young, are covered with a white down, 
which easily distinguishes it from others, and whence 
it derives its title. ‘The juice is pleasant and vi- 
nous; itis an excellent wine grape, and produces 
well; is very hardy, a sure grape for a crop, and is 
one of those that will succeed farthest north. It 
enters largely into culture in the vineyards of 
France, and 1s well calculated to succeed for the 
same purpose in this country. 

89. White Morillon. The berries are nearly round, 
and form a bunch of good size: the fruit, in flavour, 
resembles the black Morillon, but is rather more 
sweet; it isa pleasant early tabie fruit, and ripens 
at the end of August or beginning of September. 

80. Striped Aleppo. ‘This is a variety of the Mo- 
rillon; the berries are on some bunches black, on 
others white, but very frequently black, white, and 
striped on the same bunch; the fruit is similar to 
the Morillon Noir in quality, being pleasant, and 








rip@ning early. It is so called Raisin de 
& y ~ 
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Suisse, and by others Morillon Panaché. { con- 
sider this grape would mature its fruit in Boston, 
and for some ‘listance to the north of it; ripens at 
the end of August or beginning of September. — 

7. Auvernat, or Pineau Noir. ‘This is a wine 
grape, much cultivated in Burgundy; the berry is 
not large, but closely set on the bunch, and of agree 
able flavour; the bunches are but of moderate size. 
It is often called Pineau Noir, but is quite distinct 
from the following; ripens the beginning of Septem- 
ber. 
Pineau Franc. A fruit of minor size and oblong, 
with small bunches of a form somewhat conical, 
and the berries closely set on the bunch; it is not 
the most productive, but its fruit is of excellent fla- 
vour, and produces the most delicate wines of Bur- 
gundy. e finest vineyards of that part of France 
are mostly composed of the varieties of the Pineau 
and of the Morillon. They all ripen about the 
same period, and in this vicinity are at maturity 
the beginning of September. 

70. Pineau Gris, or Grey Burgundy. This grape, 
also called Auvernat Gris, ts used in connertion with 
the Auvernat Blanc and Auvernat Rouge Claire, to 
form the far-famed Champaigne wine. ‘The bunch 
of this is s}.ort, unequal in its form, and moderately 
large; the berries are round, pretty close, sweet, 
fine flavoured, and of a greyish colour. Formerly, 
many vineyards in France were entirely composed 
of this grape, and at present it forms a large pro- 
rtion of several. It is sometimes called Griset 
Blane; ripens in September. 

68. Pineau Blanc, or White Burgundy. ‘This grape 
is als» called Bourguignon Blanc; the berries are 
somewhat oblong, and so closely set on the bunch, 
that in very rich soils, it is not uncommon for a 
portion to fall off in order to give space for the re 
mainder. The fruit, when ripe,is of a yellow co- 
lour; ripens in September. 

98. ecieiguee Noir. This is another variety 
of the Morillon, and is somewhat allied to the Pi 
neau; the berries ate, however, less closely set on 
the bunch, and the fruit less oval than the latter, 
they are black and sweet, and the bunch is often 
winged or shouldered. It is cultivated in connec- 
tion with the others referred to in the fine vineyards 
of Burgundy, and ripens at the same time. 

26. White Chasselas, Royal Muscadine, D’Arboyce, 
or Chasselas Blanc. ‘This has round amber coloured 
berries, of moderate size, thin skin, and soft juicy 
flesh; the bunches are very large; it is a great 
bearer, and ripens in September. 

This grape, which is the most cultivated for the 
table in the middle of France, but which does not 
come to perfection in the north of that country, un- 
less in very favourable localities, does not fail to re 
gularly ripen its fruit in the vicinity of New York; 
and when excellent wines are made far north of 
where this grape is found to succeed, it proves at 
once the fallacy of the assertions made by some, 
that vineyards cannot aucceed in this vicinity. One 
circumstance is fully proved in the experiments 
with the above grape, which is, that if our season 
is in reality shorter than in some parts of France, 
where it flourishes, stil), that its greater intensity 
compensates for the shortness of tts duration. Col. 
Clapp, of Oxford county, New York, has found 
this grape to ripen perfectly well in that locality, 
but he covers the vines in winter; they ripen with 
him the beginning of September. ‘This is some- 
times called Chasselas de Fontainbleau. 

‘The varieties of the Chasselas are considered in 
France among the finest of their table grapes, and 
are very extensively cultivated for that purpose. 

17. Violet Frontignac, or Muscat Violet. The 


leaves are similar to the white variety; the berries 
are large, oblong. of a violet colour,and high musk 
flavour; they are powdered with a fine bloom, and 
are very delicious. I consider it one of the best 
table grapes; ripens in September. 


44. Grizzly Frontignac, or Muscat Gris. The 
berries are round, tolerably large; colour brown, 
red, and yellow raemcree f and they have a high 
musky perfumed flavour; ripens in September. 

81.  eeanecgeh Le Caeur. The berries are un- 
equal in size, of a heart shape, and violet colour, 
forming very large bunches; every part of the plant 
indicates a vigorous state; the leaves are large and 
deeply indented, it is not considered as a very high 
flavoured fruit, and should have a warm situation. 

60. White Seedless Corinth. This is the smallest 
ere I have ever seen; white, round, sweet, and 
of delightful flavour; its size, appearance, and being 
seedless, make it particularly interesting; the bunch 
is long, winged, and regularly formed, the berries 
not being too compressed; it ripens early in Sep- 
tember. 





APPLES A’YEAR OLD. 


We were presented last week with a sample of 
apples, of the growth of 1826, which had been kept 
to this time in a sound state, by Mr. Nathan War- 
ner, of Woodbury. His method of preserving them 
is very simple, and one that may be easily practiced. 


chaff, where they remain until some time in the 
month of June following, when they are to be over 
hauled, those that are unsound thrown aside, the 
chaff spread out and dried, and the sound ap 
packed down again along with the chaff as-at first. 
Managed in this way, Mr. Warner has had plenty 
of fresh apples through the whole of the past season 
and until the ripening of the same fruit this autumn. 
[New Hampshire Journal. 














RURAL ECONOMY. 





THE DAIRY. 
The milk from which butter is to be made, 


to sead up the cream, or it may be made to cream 
in milk dishes, and the cream alone churned. The 
last is generally considered the best mode, and in 
carying it into effect, the milk, being drawn from 
the cow, is to be strained into the creaming dishes, 
which should never be more than three inches deep, 
and of about a gallon and a half, or two gallons in 
— In general, the best cream will be fit for 
removal! in seven or eight hours. though for ordina- 
ry good butter, it may stand twelve hours; but 
where the very best butter is wished, and such ar- 
rangements are formed as admit of converting the 
milk to cheese, or some other use when it is sweet, 
it may be separated after standing only two or three 
hours. In performing the operation, first pass the 
cream knife round the edges of the vessel, to se- 
parate the adhering stratum of cream, and then 
draw it to one side; lift it off with the skimming 
dish, and put it in the cream bowl to be carried to 
the cream barrel. Where quantity more than 
quality is desired, the whole of the milk is churned 
without separating any cream; the milk is kept in 
the ehurn, or in large barrels, for two or three days, 
till it begins to get sour. 

The operation of churning, where the cream and 
milk are both to be agitated, is necessarily tedious 
and laborious; but a great weight of butter is un- 
doubtedly obtained, the quality and flavour of which 
will depend a good deal on the peculiar properties 
of the milk. In the process of churning, great nice- 
ty isfequired; a regular stroke in plunge or pump 
churns, and a regular motion in those of the barrel 
or turning kind, must, if possible, never be deviated 
from. A few hasty irregular strokes, or turns, has 
been. known to spoil what would otherwise have 
been excellent butter. Nothing is more easy than 
the process of making butter, where the cream has 


The apples are to be laid down in dry flax-seed hi 


either be put at once into the churn, and left there mediate 








been duly prepared. 


ee dairy mm as Pr 285 
est time for making butter, during summer, 


is’ early in the morning, before the sun acquires 
much power; and if a pump churn be used, it may 
be plunged a foot deep into of cold water, 
where it should remain the w of churning, 
which will very much harden tter. During 
winter, if ever necessary to churn near the fire, 
care should be taken to prevent the heat from act- 
ing on the wood of which the churn is composed; 
otherwise it weeld impart a rancid taste to the but- 
ter, As soon as it is made, if must be separated 
from the milk, and put into a clean dish; the inside 
of which, if of wood, should previously be well rub- 
bed with common salt, to prevent the butter from 
adhering to it. . The butter should then be pressed 
and worked with a flat wooden ladle, or skimming 
dish, having @ short handle, so as to press out all the 
milk that be lodged in the cavities of the mass. 
A considerable degree of dexterity, as well as of 
ana is requisite in this manipulation: for, if 






entirely removed, the butter will in- 
a short time; and if it be much 
will become tough and gluey, 
ses its quality. This effect is also 
ng cold water on the butter, for 
hing it; a practice entirely use- 
ter can be effectually cleared of the 
y we have stated. 
or euring butter, the use of wooden ves- 
ese should previously be ren- 
dered as clean and sweet as possible, well rubbed 
with salt, and the cavity between the bottom and 
sides filled with melted butter. An excellent com- 
position for preserving butter may be made, by re- 
ducing into fine powder, and carefully mixing to- 
gether, sugar and nitre, of each one part, and two 
parts of the besteommon salt. Of this composition, 
be thoroughly mixed with every 
@ butter, as soon as the latter has 
ik; and the butter must be im- 
irkin, being ow so close 
ste or any of cavitie 
—o ape. Pegi oo ep and if 
a day or e ‘fore more can 
be ry i vessel must ie aleaaly covered up 
with a piece of clean linen, on which should be laid 
a piece of wetted parchment, or (if this is not pro- 
curable) with a piece of fine linen, dipped in melt- 
ed butter, exactly fitted to the edges of the vessel 
7 round, so as to exclude the air as much as possi- 

e. 

When more butter is to be added, thése cover- 
ing are to be removed; the butter is to be applied 
close to the former layer, pressing it down, and 
smoothing it as before, till the vessel is full. ‘The 
two covers are then to be spread over it with the 
greatest care; and a little melted butter poured all 
round the edges, so as to fill up every part, and 
effectually to exclude the air. A little salt may then 
be strewed over the whole, and the cover firmly fix- 
ed down. Butter thas cured, does not taste well 
till it has stood ut least a fortnight after it has been 
salted. After that period, it acquires a rich mar- 
row taste, and will continue periectly sweet in a 
moderate climate, for many years. It it be quickly 
consumed, it may be taken up as wanted, without 
any other precaution than that of keeping it care- 
fully covered. up; but if it is to be used slowly, and 
it acquires a rancid taste, from exposing it to the 
air, a strong brine of salt, (strong enough to float an 
egg,) should be‘ poured, when cold, on the surface 
of the butter; and although the quality of the latter 
will be somewhat injured by the action of the water, 
yet that is a much less evil than the slightest ran- 
cidity would occasion. 

When butter is to be exposed to the heat of a 
warm climate, i¢should be purified by melting, be- 
fore it is salted and packed up. For this purpose, 
let it be put in a proper vessel, and this immersed 
into another, containing water. Let the water be 
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heated until the butter is thoroughly melted; let it 
continue in this state for some fime, when the im- 
pure parts will subside, leaving at the top a per- 
fectly pure tra rent. oil. ‘This, when it cools, 
will become cpa assume a colour nearly re- 
sembling that e oviginal butter, being only 

somewhat paler, and of a firmer consistence, When 
this refined butter has become a Jittle stiff, but 
while it is somewhat soft, the pure part must be se- 
parated from the dregs, and salted and packed up 
in the same manner as other butter,, it will continue 
sweet much longer in hot climates, as it retains the 
salt better than in its original state, It may also be 
preserved sweet without salt; by adding an ounce 
of fine honey to every pound of butter, and mixing 
them thoroughly, so that they may be perfectly in- 
corporated. A mixture of this sort has a sweet, 
pleasant taste, and will keep for years without be- 
coming rancid. [ Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Mag. 









Preparations or Mitx 1n Fe.anvers. 


In that country there are two éurious prepara- 
tions of milk in common use a rs. ‘The 
first is a mess called sour milk, used by the 
country people, and made as follows: a considera- 
ble quantity of milk is put into a deep wooden ves- 
sel, and a certain quantity of salt is added to it. It 
is then left until the w ted from the curd, 
when the former is poured off and given to the pigs, 
and the latter is stirred round, and more milk is 
added to it. This operation is repeated until the 
desired quantity of curd is obtained, which is found 
to have acquired a very acid taste, In this state it 
is kept for winter use, and used in mixing a quan 
tity of it with water and flour, which is boiled, and 
then bread is added to it. This mess is used for 
breakfast and supper, which always concludes with 
bread and butter. The second.4s a mess of curd, 
often used in the Pee mon 
ed for supper. For making 
ed, the one of which goes 


nermost being 
the me of the whey. The po gece by 
means of rennet made by infust piece of 
the dried stomach of a young bape in white wine. 
‘To the curd, well freed of the whey, is added salt 
and pepper, but many consider eschallots an indis- 
pensable ingredient. [ Ib. 










BEES. 


The barbarous and cruel system of smothering 
bees may now be totally dispensed with by a plan 
recently adopted with complete suecess; it is called 
driving, and is easily accomplished; thus—At dusk, 

lace a metal pot near where the:old hive stands, 
Ries a new hive prepared, with cross-sticks, and 
cream, and sugar, smeared inside; invert the old 
hive into the.pot, and quickly place the new one 
over it; tie a cloth round the meeting of both hives, 
so as to prevent any of the bees ing; then 
keep striking the bottom of the metal pot with an 
iron instrument, and in less than ten minutes all the 
bees will be driven by the sound from the old to the 
new hive; then untie the cloth, and lift the new 
hive to the place where the old one stood, at the 
same time quickly covering the honey hive with a 
white cloth to prevent any of the bees returning to 
it. In the morning lift a corner of the eloth so as to 
make a small aperture to let out amy of the bees 
that should remain, and by striking the pot as be- 
fore, they Will instantly depart, and join their com- 
panions in the new settlement. It may be necessa- 
ry to feed the bees well for a few days with sugar, 
and they will proceed to work immediately after. [ 10. 





CautrrLower.—Cauliflower may be kept for a 
tength of time by cutting them in a dry day, stripping 
off all the leaves, and then burying them among bog 
mould. [ 2. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMINT: 


CANALS—RAIL-WAYS. 


The number and magnitude of the various works 
of internal improvement, strictly so called, canals, 
rail-ways, &c. im progress, and projected in various 
parts of the United States, is truly astonishing, and 
almost incredible. We will enumerate some of 
them from memory. ‘To commence with our own 
state—we have near 500 miles of canal completed, 
in progress, or provided for. We have also the 
Schuylkill navigation, 108 miles, in full operation; 
the Union canal, 90 miles, nearly completed; the 
Lehigh navigation, say 60 miles, connected with a 
rail-way of 9 miles. ‘Tributary to our state, we have 
the Delaware and Chesa e canal, the Delaware 
and Hudson canal, the Morris canal, and prelimi- 
nary measures have been taken for the constroc- 
tion of a rail-way from Columbia to Philadelphia; 
another from Danville to Mount Carbon; and for 
the connection of the Susquehanna with the Déla- 
ware, by canal or rail-way, or both, by the Lehigh. 
There ts, also, the Conestoga navigation, whict:, 
we presume, must be near completion; and mecet- 
ings have been held to procure the continuation of 
the Pennsylvania canal, from Middleton to Colum- 
bia upon the Susquehanna. In the west, we have 
the Ohio canal, in a forward state, which, when 
completed, will form a line of about 300 miles. It 
is proposed also, as our readers have lately been in- 
formed, to connect this by a cross canal with the 
Pennsylvania canals. In the south, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail-road is in progress; and strenuous 
exertions are making to commence the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal. ch of these works are of im- 
mense magnitude, In Virginia, there is a canal, 
and one or more have been projected in South 
Carolina. 

The steps which have been taken towards the 
construction of a Rail-road from Camden, opposite 





this city, to South Amboy, and the erection of the 
for} Delaware and Raritan canals, have been recently 


laid before the public. In Massachusetts they have 
the oldest canal and rail-way in the union; and pre- 
liminary measures have been adopted for the erec- 
tion of the Boston and Hudson Rail-road; and we 
believe it is in contemplation to make a Rail-road 
from Worcester to Boston. The people of Ver- 
mont are engaged in a project for connecting Lake 
Champlain with Connecticut river. We have not 
mentioned the public works of the state of New 
York. Her Erie and Champlain canals are stu- 
endous works, which cannot be forgotten or over- 
ooked. She is also engaged upon other canals. 
We have no doubt some works have been 
omitted in the foregoing enumeration, but we chal- 
lenge the world with those which have been men- 
tioned, to show any nation in any age, which has 
undertaken public improvements at all to be com- 
pared with ours in extent, value and importance. 
[| Penn. Gaz. 
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LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 


ANECDOTE OF MRS. CANNING. 


Weecopy the following description of Mr. Can- 
ning’s business-room, from a London paper, be- 
cause we are inclined to think, that whatever re- 
lates to so distinguised an individual, may be ac- 
ceptable to the general reader: ; 

At the desk which he usually sat, on the ‘sight 
hand side, were the handles of five distinct bells, 
with the names of the five secretaries respectively 
upon the plates. Here also, over the chimney-piece, 
hangs a fine three-quarter portrait of Mr. Pitt, the 
politician, “in whose grave,” said Mr. Canning once 
at Liverpool, “my political allegiance lies buried.” 
There is also, at one end of this room a handsome 











open hook-case, containing principally works of re- 
ference, such as the pend Register—the Parlia- 
mentary Reports——the Poets—-the Edinburgh 
Review—-Johnson’s Works—-Voltaire’s Works— 
—Swift’s Works, &e. The door of this ar 
ment in the interior side, is fitted up artificial- 
ly, so as that when closed, it appears to form a 
continuation of the shelves of the book case. A 
stranger would not easily get over the illusion, and 
would be at some loss, when once within, to find 
his way out again. In the neighbouring room, which 
was prepared for the reception of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who attended the funeral, the stranger is 
at once struck with a painting which bangs over the 
mantle-piece. This is a picture of Mrs. Canning 
and the Duchess of Portland, her sister. There 
appears to be a great disparity of age between the 
figures, the Duchess being on the canvass muck 
the less youthful of the two. ‘The latter is repre- 
sented to be leaning towards her sister, and in the 
act of affectionately caressing her. This attitude, 
it is said, was chosen by the painter, at the express 
solicitation of the Duchess, and the motives are too 
tonourable to the two sisters not to be mentioned. 
The father of the ladies was Gen. Scott, well known 
in the fashionable circles for a great many innocent 
eccentricities. He made a singular will, for it is in 
that, the most solemn instrument of their lives, that 
men seem to concentrate all their whims and oddities. 
Gen. S. amassed an immense sum in ready money; 
he divided 200,0001, between his two daughters; but 
having during his life-time contracted a strong dis- 
like for the aristocracy, he devised the sum in ques- 
tion to his daughters, upon condition that if the 
eldest married a nobleman, her portion of the be- 
quest should devolve to her youngest sister, and 
vice versa, But it so turned out, that the elder sis- 
ter did resolve to unite herself to a member of the 
aristocracy, the Duke of Portland, when Miss Joan, 
with a generosity that did her credit, declined taki 
advantage of the clause in her father’s will, and 
lowed her sister to have the full cajerment of the 
money, as though she had not forleited it by her 
ambitious marriage. Such ig the story that forms 
the key to the abevenentionll picture. 
Remarks.—The interesting anecdote here related 
of Mrs. Canning, and the recital of the magna- 
nimity which she displayed towards her sister, the 
Duchess of Portland, bear honorable and lasting tes- 
timony to the goodness of her heart, and the noble- 
ness of her mind. Although such conduct should 
be expected from every one, and each and all should 
be governed by the same noble and virtuous princi- 
ples, still how rarely is it the case that we see them 
exhibited by our species. By this single act, Mrs. 
Canning has endeared herself to the world, and 
gained for herself a lustre of character, and a wreath 
of glory, which far outvies the brilliancy of the tin- 
selied title of ber noble and pre-eminent sister. It 
is said that the Duchess of Portland, grateful for 
the magnanimity of her sister, has ever endeavour- 
ed to repay the debt of gratitude she owes, and in 
the midst of Mrs. Canning’s late afflictions, has 
proved herself thrice a friend, and more than a sis- 
ter. This little anecdote of Mrs. Canning’s noble- 
ness of mind, ought to be written in letters of gold. 
{ Cadet. 





(From the North American.) 


THE GRECIAN MOTHER. 

“Arm! arm thee quick, my gallant boy! 

And speed to the battle field, 
The widow's pray’rs—my only joy, 

From danger be thy shield. 
Away—away! and join the glorious band, 
Who are battling in blood for their native Jand. 
Heard you not that wild, startling cry? 

There’s vengeance in the sound; 
The Moslem hosts are drawing nigh, 
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Their blood shall stain the ground! 
Thou art soon prepar’d—yet a moment stay— 
Another kiss, and then—away, away!” 


Swift he sprung to his charger’s back, 
The errand pleas’d him well; 
And bounding o’er the well known track, 
He wav’d bis last farewell. 
The tear-drop glisten’d in the mother’s eye— 
It was her only child—and should he die! 


There was a quick, convulsive start, 
An ashy paleness on her brow, 
That told a pang had cross’d her heart, 
Remains there aught of terror now? 
Her visage flush’d—she rais’d her hands on high, 
While all a woman's soul shone in ber eye. 


“And should he die! —’twere better thus 
To sleep on the battle plain, 
Than live degraded to the dust, 
Galled by a tyrant’s chain. 
*Twere better to weep o'er a freeman’s grave, 
Than to blush for a son who lives a slave.” 


The next day came—the fight was o'er, 
The mothe: sought her son, 
And strangers bore him to her door, 
His earthly race was run! 
He found what many sought in vain—a tomb; 
The freeman’s refuge from a tyrant’s dvom. 


The mother bow’d beside her child, 
And sought (io prayer) relief, 
So pale, she seem’d the spirit mild 
; or sad and tearless grief. 
For still she shed no tear—she heav’d no sigh, 
But every look was full of silent agony. 


Ye who have heard the fervent prayer 
Ascend in accents strong and wild, 
Would quick have deem'd a mother there 
Was praying for an only child. 
Long and silently she knelt, beside the dead— 
One groan escap’d—where has her spirit ~— 
ONES. 
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RACES. 

Dear Sir, Petersburg, Nov. 1827. 

According to promise I now send you an account 
of all the races that have been run this fall. At 
Broadrock races, Sally Walker won the four mile 
day, beating Ariel. Sally Hope won the three miles, 
beating Trumpator and Phillis. At New York, Bet- 
sey Ransom won the four mile day, beating Jannette, 
Count Piper, Lady Flirt and Valentine. The three 
mile day was won by Sportsman, beating Richard 
Sd, American Boy, Misfortune; and Jack-on-the 
Green won the two miles, beating Lalla Rhook, La- 
dy Hunter. At Beilfield, Medley wou the sweep- 
stake, beating Merlin and Ivanhoe. Sally Hope 
won the two mile day, beating Snow Storm; and 
Sally Walker beat Ariel and won the three mile 
day. At Norfolk, Snow Storm won the two mile 
day. Sally Walker the three mile day, and Betsy 
Ransom won the four mile day, beating Pirate, Sa- 
rab Bell, and Mr. Green’s Archy filly. At Peters 
burg, Sally Walker beat Ariel the four mile day. 
Trumpator won‘ the three miles, beating Lafayette 
and Leopoldstadt. Niger won the post stake—Ni- 
ger won the sweepstake. At Richmond, Mr. Botts 
won the Seapine with his Charles colt, beating 
Merlin and a. Sally Walker won the four 
mile day, beating Frantic and Gohannah. Ariel 
won the post stake, beating Trumpator. Sally Hope 
won the three miles, beating Saluda. At Baltimore, 
Betsy Ransom won the four mile day, beating Mn- 
Jatto Mary, Floriville, General Jackson. Forest 
Maid won the three miles, beating Yankey Doodle, 
Eliza White, &c. Mulatto Mary won the two mile 











day. beating Fairfax. At Nottoway, Ariel won the 
four mile day, beating Medley. Sally 
the three mile day, beating Trumpator. 
races are at Halifax, and then at Boydton, where 
Ariel, Betsy Ransom and Sally Walker will con- 
tend for the four mile day. 

Races yet to come, Halifax, Boydton and all the 
South Carolina and Georgia Jockey Clubs. We 
may expect to hear of great racing to the south this 
winter, as several fine nags start in «a few days—such 
as Betsy Ransom, Ariel, Maid of Lodi and Sally 
Hope. With respect, H. E. 
“edhe Belfield fall races commenced on Wednes- 
day the 7th inst. 

Ist ry “iggy sweepstakes of $200, 2 mile heats, by 
$ years olds. 


r. Johnson’s gr. c. Medley by Virginian, 

Mr. Wynne’s b. c. Merlin a Sir Archie, 

Mr. Garrison’s b. c. Ivanhoe by Virginian, 
Time, 3m. 57s.—4m. $s.—won with ease. 

wee Day—The Proprietor’s purse of $200, 2 mile 

eats. 

Col. Wynne’s ch. m. Sally Hope by Sir Archie, 

5 years old, i 


11 
22 
$$ 


Hope won 
The nexi} Th 


1} 
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retura detters; he 1s weil acquainted with 
hunting; his ‘Calver must be a superior dog. 

e@ prope complained of by some in him is a 
great recommendation to me. You cannot catch a 
good old red fox with dogs that fall back for the 
track. A with the proper sagacity, will, and 


ought to range abead. I should as soon complain 
of a horse spoiling the sport by distancing all others 
as a dog running al! others out of cry. A few years 
ago we lent a dog to our friends in Delaware; many 
of them complained of him, that he spoiled the 
chase; true, said one of them, who had hunted se- 
veral times with us, he does in Delaware, where 
our dogs do not catch a fox a year, but I have seen 
him in Jersey ofily barely able to lead, where the 
expect to take one and two a day, if the day is 
good. Were he now alive, you should have him, 
to match Calver: Rolla, I fear,is not quite equal; 
but I wish to hear from them. I doubt there being 
many such, _— 

On Wednesday next we are to have from four to 
six $ and 4 yearold colts, run one mile and repeat, 
for a small parse. They are all Sultan's, the im- 
Arab. The course is fourteen miles fron: Sa- 

il be many from Philadelphia, Cum- 


Mr. Jobnson’s b. c. Snow Storm by Contention, | berland and r counties, to see the race; 
3 years old, 2 Zi and I me there are others training for 
Time, 3m. 57s.—4m. 4s.—won with ease. F the next day. Thisis a bold undertaking here, as 
8d Day—The Jockey Club purse of $400, $ mile] the law the horse liable to be seized, and the 

heats. parties pay heavy penalties. It is the first circular 


Mr. Johnson’s ch. m. Sally Walker by Timoleon, 5 
years old, il 
Cal. Wynne’s g. m. Ariel by Eclipse, 5 years old,2 2 
‘Time, 5m. 46s.—5m. 48s. ‘This was a beautiful 
and interesting race—2 and 3 to 1 on Sally Walker. 





DEER HUNTING, &c. 


Dear Sir, Salem, Nov. Ith 1827. 


The fore part of last month I spent a week in our} yw 


pine forest hunting deer, when [ killed a fine buck 
and have just returned from another deer hunti 
whea [ killed another. Four of us spent four 

on the sea shore, in Cape May county at Beesley 
Point, where the deer are more plenty than I ever 
saw any where. We killed and brought home four 
deer, three red foxes, one opossum, three rabbits, 
three paftridges, two wild geese, two wild ducks, five 
dozen snipe, one bittern, fifty pounds of rock and 
perch, and as many planted oysters as our wagon 
could carry. You will say that we had help from the 
neighborhood; I have only to say that we paid a visit 
to Mr. ‘Thomas Beesley, where we met with more 
hospitality and kind attention from him and his amia- 
ble family, together with all the neighbours, than 
can be found any where else in our state. ‘The flat- 
tering account you published last spring of Salem, 
is nothing when compared to Beesley’s Point. 1 wish 
you had as much idle time as [I have,or in other 
words take, that you might in reality see sport in fox- 
hunting. Our beaches are five and seven miles 
jong trom fifty to four hundred yards wide, in many 
places narrow margins of cedars and bushes, the 
most part bare sand and short tussick grass. One 
man goes m the small clumps of cedar or other co- 
ver with two shingles slapping them together, and 
on-#m average one fox ior every quarter of a mile is 
started. To avoid the dogs, they run in the edge of 
the surf so that each wave may wash away the 
scent. You have only to sit down and hold the 
dogs uatil the fox comes up, when away they go as 
far ag the eye can see. At times they cross the 
beach, and take to the salt marshes all in sight. 
What a fine place to break pups; they would 
learn to press on much faster than if hunted in 
the woods in the usual way, where they hunt for 
years without seeing what they are after. We shot 


all ours before the dogs, as we did not take our 
horses, which we might have done b 
themmacross the sound a quarter of a mi 


boating 
I here 










course we have ever had. Should this effort to im- 
ve the horses be tolerated, then blooded horses 
will be of value bere. T. R. 


J.S. Sxmner, Ese. 








DEATH OF PIPER. 
Washington, Nov. 1827. 

letter of your friend Doctor 
the last illness and dexth of 
According to your portrait of 
ten & true model of the genuine 

tT may be ne without 
t, that such a noble 
hat had performed his part with so 

courage atid ambition; should have fallen by 

the ruffian hands of some skulking coward. 

To that departed leader of a gallant pack, might 
not the following lines be applied with justice? 


To tue Memony or Piper. 


Poor faithful Piper ! thou canst lead no more; 

All thy fatigues and all thy triumphs o’er! 

Triumphs of worth, whose long-excelling fame 

Was still to follow true the hunted game ! 

When the warm pack in fault’ring silence stood, 

er was the note that a = piteing wood, 

indling every wi old force, 

Th all cee of the tainted course. 

Still foremost thou the dashing stream to cross, 

And tempt aleng the animated horse; 

Foremost o’erden or level mead to pass, 

And sweep the show’ring dew drops from the grass; 

Then bright emerging from the mist below 

To climb the woodland bills’ exulting brow. 
Pride of thy race! with worth far less than thine; 

Full many human leaders daily shine; 

Less faith, less constancy, less gen’rous zeal ! 

Then nodisgrace my humble verse shall feel, 

Where not ane lying line to riches bows, 

Or poisoned seatiment from rancour flows; 

Nor flowers are strewn around Ambition’s car: 

An honest dog’s a nobler theme by far. 

Each sportsman heard the tidings witha sigh, 

When death's cold touch had stopt his tuneful cry: 

And though high deeds and fair exalted praise 

In memory lived, and flowed in rustic lays, 

Short was the strain of monumental woe: 

“Foxes, rejoice! here buried lies your foe!” 
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A Cemenr Wasu, Wearner-proor, ror Brick 
or Stone Work. 


White's hydraulic cement, (the New York canal 
cement,) being well mixed with 14 parts of clean 
and sharp sand--should have water added and stir- 
red into it (ill it becomes of the consistence of thick 
cream. It may be laid on the wall with a white- 
wash or paint-brush. The mixture must always be 
well stirred before dipping in the brush. 

A single coat will suffice, if it be'made of such 
consistence that it will not drop readily from the 
brush; if it be thinner, a second coat may be ne- 
cessary. Brick work should have been laid two or 
three years before this wash is applied. 





Cure ror Burns, 


The Boston Medical Intelligencer states, that 
several very bad and dangerous burns bave recently 
been cured with a soap or ointment, composed of 
equal parts of olive oil and lime water, to which a 
little azunge was added, to give if consistence. It is 
added, that this ointwent has been found to useful 
at the iron works at Carron, Sterlingshire, that in 
all Scotland it has obtained the name of Carron oil. 
We can speak from experience of this valuable 
ointment, having derived great benefit from using it, 
upwards of twenty years ago. A very few applica- 
tions removed the effects of a severe scalding; but 
there was nothing added to the olive oil and lime 
water. Previous to every new application, (once in 
six hours,) the wound was cleansed with warm milk 
and water. We are inclined to think that Castile 
soap suds, recommended in the Boston Medical In- 
telligencer, would answer better as a cleanser. 


Dame WA tLs. 


A hall, of which the walls 
though every means were to keep them 
ary. was intended to be whe M. 
Schmitthals recommended, as , that 
the walls should be washed with ic acid. It 
was done, and the deliquiescent salts being decom- 
posed by the acid, the walls dried, and the hall was 
afterwards free from dampness. 

[ Bulletin des Sciences. 


constantly damp, 






Roman Cement. 


M. Minard has discovered that the property which 
Roman cement possesses of setling under water, 
belongs to almost all calcareous stones. Some lime- 


stone, employed in the production of lime, gives, | P© 


at pleasure, a Roman cement which sets in a — 
ter of an hour; another requires four or five ayes 
and also a rich lime ¢hat will not harden at all. To 
this effect, the stone must lose 8, 12, or 30 per 
cent. by calcination. M. Vicat has recently pub- 
lished one fact, which perfectly agrees with the ge- 
neral remark of M. Minard, which is, that chalk, 
feebly calcined, gives a mortar capable of setting 
under water. Various experiments induced M. Mi- 
nard to presume that Roman cements owe their 
quality to a subcarbonate of lime, produced by the 
action of fire on the natural carbonate. ‘The re- 
sult of his numerous experimenis is, that Roman 
cement may be made in almost every place where 
limestone is found. 


To preserve Potatoes From tHE Frost. 

If you have not a convenient store-place for them, 
dig a trench three or four feet deep, into which they 
are to be laid as they are taken up, and then co- 
vered with the earth taken out of the trench, raised 
up in the middle like the roof of a house, and co- 
vered with straw, to carry off the rain. ‘They will 
thus be preserved from the frost, and can be taken 
up as they are wanted. 


CHS FARMS SK. 


Bactimore, Faiway, November 23, 1827. 








¢%-THE USE OF ARDENT SPIRITS BY LABOURERS, 

If the Editor of the American Farmer can for- 
nish, through the columns of his interesting paper, 
answers to the following queries, he will oblige 

A SuBscripEr. 

Does a practice prevail, among the farmers of 
our country generally, to furnish their labourers 
during the summer, with a daily portion of ardent 
spirits? od 

Do any associations exist among the farmers in 
any part of the United States, for the purpose of 
discouraging this injurious practice? And if such 
societies have been formed, what success has attend- 
ed their philanthropic labours? 

Philadelphia, Nov. 15, 1827. 

[The practice, we believe, does not prevail gene- 
rally, by any means. It is customary to give, in 
hard weather, a dram of whiskey to slaves who 
have been much exposed—and more or less to ail 
the labourers, black and white, in time of harvest. 
We know of no associations to suppress this prac- 
tice, nor of any like that in Philadelphia to sup- 
press the vice of drunkenness generally. Amongst 
those who belong to the society of Frieuds, or 
Quakers, ardent spirits are not used at all; and eve- 
ry one knows hew exempt they are from the misery 
and degradation of every sort which proceeds irom 
the too free use of them; yet, according to our ob 
servation, drunkenness has not increased o/ late 
years. We do not seea greater, if as great a num- 
ber of people making beasts of themselves at muii- 
litia musters—at country villages on publick days, 
and ip the streets of large cities; at least such is our 
impression, and amongst gentlemen, at dinner «nd 
at other convivial parties, it is certainly not so cou- 
mon for all hands to get mellow, as we are tuid by 
older men, used to be the practice. it was then not 
uncommon alter the meats were removed and the 
ladies retired, to lock the dour on the inside, the 
host putting the key in bis pocket, aud his guests 
under the table, if he did not get there tvo soon 
himself We repeat, we have oiten beard of such 
things. 

it may seem paradoxical, but it is really question 
able with us, whether the very low price ui ardent 
spirits, being nearly as cheap as water, contributes 
to general drunkenness—except, perhaps, awongst 
free blacks, whose existence and habits are, of ail 
ople’s, the most miserable and destructive. Our 
impression, or rather idea, (for we have not adopt- 
ed tle impression,) is this—that many men who 
have a propensity to take ardent liquor, but from its 
high price have not the means of getting it, will be 
apt, when the rare chance offers at one of those 1- 
famous electioncering treats, to seize the boitle and 
make the most of his chance, and swiil away as 
though he would make up for lost time, and jay in 
enough to last him until another opportunity offers; 
whereas if these men cvuld bave it constantly in 
their houses and drink at pleasure, they would soon 
come to take it in moderation. We repeat, that 
according to our observation, drunkenness 1s not so 
common as it used to be—we are not so often shock- 
ed with the odious sight of a beastly sot staggering 
on the bigh-ways; yet we know that there can be no 
complaint of the low price of whiskey or the sce reity 
of dram shops, for in our cities, and especially im the 
neighbourhood of our market houses, almost very 
other housekeeper sells liquor, by license, or with- 
out it, and a man may get druak on what would 
buy him a quid of tobacco. 

Ve recollect, with pleasure, that in some.of our 
counties, the practice of treating, as it is calked, at 





electioncering meetings, has been reprovated by 


\ 





the grand juries and by associations of the citizens; 
but it is still too true that too many of our publick 
men are elected, not by the force of their talents 
nor the lustre of their publick services, but by drink- 
ing themselves, and being the cause of drunkenness 
in others —by vulgar arts and vulgar habits. Far- 
mers would consult economy, their own happiness, 
and the publick morals, by uniting in resolutions 
neither to drink in their families, nor offer to their 
friends, any thing but cider, or beer, or home-made 
wine, all to be made in their own families.} 


Maxims on Esatery. 


Drunkenness expels reason; drowns the memory; 
defaces beauty; diminishes strength; inflames the 
blood; causes internal, ietueak and incurable 
wounds; is a witch to the senses, a devil to the soul, 
a thief to the purse; a beggar’s companion, a wife’s 
wo, and children’s sorrow; the picture of a beast 
and self-murderer, who drinks to others’ good health 
and robs himself of his own. Beware of drunken- 
ness, lest all good men beware of you. When 
drunkenness reigns, then reason is an exile; virtue 
a stranger, God an enemy; blasphemy is wit; oaths 
are rhetoric, and secrets are proclamstions. Drunk- 
enness and covetousness do much resemble one 
another, for the more a man drinks the more he 
thirsteth; and the more he hath still the more he 
coveteth. 


a 
BALTIMORE PRICHS CURRENT. 








Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 


Tosacco.-—But little selling now, and less coming in; 
the prices are about the same as last week. 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 a 6. 00—Scrubs, 4.50 @ 
7.50—common crop, 3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50— 
good red, 5.00 a 6.00—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a 10.00—Fine 
yellow, 15.00 a 20.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 8.00—Ra 
pahannock, 3.00 a 3.50—Kentucky, 3.50 a 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 a 7.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6 00—superfine 
Howard-st 5.00 @ 5.124 4 6.00—city mills, 4.50 4 4.75— 
Susquehanna, 4.50 a 4.75—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.15 @2 874 
—Grain, white wheat, best t.00 a 1.06—red do. .90 a .98 

ord’y, .75 a .80--Corn, new .42 a .43—Rre, ‘40 a .50 
—Oarts, .25 a 30—Beans, .80 a 1.0—Peas, .40 a .50— 
Ciover seed, 4.504 5.00—Timoruy 3.00—Bar.ey, .55 
a .58—Fiaxseep, .75 a .§0 -Corron, Virginia, .4 4 
-104—Louisiana, .t! a .13—Alabama, t0a4 .113—Mis- 
souri, 10a .104—N. Carolina, .84.4 .93—Woor wash’d, 
-18 a.22—half blood, .26 a 28—three-quarter, .28 a 30 
—full do. .30 4 35—Hemp, Russia, per ton, $225 4 238 
—-Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water-rotted, 
170 @ 19 —Fisu, Herrings, bbl. 2.75 a 3.°00—Mackerel, 
3.75 a 4.15 a 5.15—Bacon, hams, .9 a.10—hog round, 7 @ 
i4—Feathers, .28 4 .29—Waiskey, .264 4.27. 
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ed to heat, and the contraction of its parts is in 
proportion to the intensity of that heat. It thus 
forms an exception to that almost general law, by 
which bodies expand under the action of caloric: 


I 
AGRICULTURE. 
(From Young's Principles of Vegetation and Tillage.) 
ON SOIL. 


When we cast our eye on the surface of this 
,and observe such a miltitude of matermls, 
Gierion in their colour, bulk, form, weight and 
other sensible qualities, all of them scattered in dis- 
order and blended in endless combinations, we are 
ready to conclude, that their number must be nfi- 
nite, and their disposition under the guidance of no 
general laws. No judgment could be more precipi- 
tate or worse founded. In this apparent scene of 
confusion the utmost larity prevails: and the 
whole mass is made up of a few simple ingrediests, 
TH order of the parts is so determinate, that it ob- 
tains not only at the surface, but in the very bowels 
of the earth The internal structure is co 
of strata, either loose or solid, as far down as hu- 
man art has been able to te, and the pre- 
sumption is, that they extend to a vast depth. 
regard to agriculture, our geological inquiries we 
bounded to 
substratum which supports it. These, in a judicious 
system of farming, are objects of great interest and 
importance; and both of them should be examined 
with a scrupulous nicety. The obstacles, which bef- 
fle the hopes of improvement, are just as likely to 
lie in the subsoil which is placed beyond the reath 
of the plougbshare, as in the upper surface, whigh 
is more immediately subjected to culture; and br 
this reason neither of them ought to be overlooked 
nor disregarded. A coat of stiff clay has been rea- 
dered productive, by the mere circumstance of 
resting on a bed of sand, or a rock of limestope; 
and, re, every cultivator, who wishes to ptr- 
sue a course of good management, should go ofer 
all his fiefds, by digging pits in various places, ofat 
least eighteen inches down, that he may know md 
discover the materials on which he has to o 
He can then lay his plan with greater certainty 
euecess, and, w often ha ] 
furnish him with the means by which to «meliordte 
the surface. . 

In the progress of this letter, | shall direet the 
attention of my readers to the <omponent princt- 
ples, which constitute that ©xterior covermg of 
earth with which our globe 18 encompassed; I shall 
enumerate and explain *eir qualities, so far as re- 
spects vegetation; ard I shall point out some of the 
advantages which must result to agriculture in this 
province, frem beginning to analyze our soils. 

Notwithstanding the different appearances which 
the surface exhibits, it is, in reality, compounded, 
in al) its varieties of wet and dry, of warm and 
coki, of light and heavy, of barren and fruitful, only 
of four simple and primitive earths—clay, sand, 
lime, and magnesia. 

I. Clay, called indifferently in agricultural publi- 
cations, alumine or argillaceous earth, is a substance 
so easily distinguished from all others, and so fami- 
liarly known, that it needs no particular description. 
When pure, it is white, and when chrystallized, be 
comes the white sapphire; but in general it is found 
discoloured by the mineral waters, which are per- 
petually escaping from their beds and running on 
the surface. It is tinged with blue, brown, grey, 
and red shades, for it has a strong affinity to all co- 
louring matter; but these affect it not materially in 
an agricultural point of view, and are, therefore, of 
little consequence. As an ingredient of soil, it has 
the four following properties, by which it exerts a 
powerful effect on vegetation: 

Ist. It absorbs water like a sponge, and is so 
close in the texture as to prevent it from filtrating 
through its pores. 

2d. When thoroughly soaked, and afterwards 
dried, it hardens and cakes into a solid mass. 

$d. It shrinks considerably in bulk, when expos. 
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e soil on which we tread, and to ¢e. 


ns, the subsoil @iny: 


and when once strongly heated, it is ever after less 
coherent. . : 

4th. It powerfully retards puttefaction by enclos- 
ing as in a case, animal and vegetable remains, and 
thus shutting out the dissolvent action of the exter- 
nal air. 

If we shall now call to our recollection the pur- 
poses served by the soil, we shall be enabled to 
judge bow far clay, in its original and unsubdued 
state, is favourable to vegetation. The roots, which 
are the collectors of the autriment, and are withal 
of a tender and delicate texture, cannot easily 
stretch themselves in a substance of such stiffness 
and tenacity; and which, besides, so readily con- 
solidates after rain into a compact body. Its close- 
ness opposes material resistance to their extension, 
and accordingly, in its unmellowed state, the fibres 
are hampered, and cannot ramble forth to pasture. 
Besides, admitting that they overcome in part this 
obstacle in the soil, they must, whenever it hardens 
in the sun and gapes into chinks, be violently torn 
asunder, and separated from the stem. The strong- 
er fibres may escape unhurt; but, generally speak 
ing, the finer and more slender filaments must suffer 
considerably. 

If clay be so hurtful on the surface, it is almost 
equally pernicious in the subsoil, from the capacity 
it has of interrupting the passage of water down- 
wards, and of keeping the reots perpetually drench 
ed—evils no less destructive to the health and vigour 
of the crop than the opposite extremes. Again, 
from its antiseptic power, putrefaction goes on slow 
ly, and the vegetables growing on it are ill supplied 
with that generous and nutritious food so essential 
to their perfection and maturity, All its qualities, 
therefore, are unfriendly to vegetation, except its 
capacity of absorbing and retaming moisture; and 
thie is of such immense importance as, in some 
apeeance, to make aton t for its other defaets. 

hen existing by itsell, this virtue, which it pos- 
sesses in so eminent a degree, is useless and uo- 
availing; but when mixed with other materials of a 
loose and friable nature, it gives tenacity and firm 
ness to the whole, absorbs the aqueous vapours 
which are suspended in our atmosphere, and is 
highly retentive of the dews and rains which fall to 
fertilize the soil. 

_IL Sand or gravel, called sometimes silex, silica, 
silicious matter, or earth of flints, is distinguished 
by properties of a totally opposite character, which 
require to be enumerated, that their influence may 
be distinctly and visibly displayed. 

Ist. Sand is incapable of retaining water when 
poured on it, and far more of attracting moisture 
from the atmosphere. 

2d. It powerfully promotes putrefaction; but it 
allows the gases set at liberty to escape, and the 
soluble fluid matter to descend. 

$d. It has little or no cohesion among its parts, 
and never binds by the alternations of wet and dry 
weather info. a compact body. 

it will appear {rom this account of the properties 
of sand, that it is provided as a corrector of alu- 
mine; and that in their effects, the two are destined 
to counter-work each other. This sort of contri 
vance in nature is no uncommon occurrence; and 
while we trace such curious adaptations, we are 
struck with the wisdom that fabricated and reared 
this noble edifice. Inconveniences are obviated by 
correspondent checks, and this system of balancing 
all things, displays more conspicuously the indica- 
tions of design, than if there had been no diffieul- 
ties to overcome, and no evils to remedy. Let us 
contrast sand and clay in their qualities, tbat this 





singular and important truth may be more strongly 
impressed. Sand suffers water to fitter cassly 


| nate» —* ; 


through its pores; clay is highly retentive: sand- 
pe oO pullefhetion; clay dela s it, but absorbs 
the which are formed in the decomposition: 
sand opens an unobstructed path for the extension 
of the roots; clay gives them firmness in their 
course, and lies the moisture which sustains 
them: in fine, the two may be classed among the 
contending elements, of which a union heightens 
their common virtues, and rectifies and subdues 
their defects. 

Ill. Lime, commonly called calcareous earth, en- 
ters into the composition of soils. This is never 
found naturally in a pure state, but in combination 
with the acids—chiefly with the carbonic, for whieh 
it has so strong an affinity that it attracts it from 
the atmosphere, The burning of limestone is un- 
dertaken for so other purpose than to expel by heat 
this gas, and reduce the base to a rr a arth 

e either of building or of agriculture; 
and in heer it loses about the half of its 
weight. But no sooner is quick-lime applied to use 
and exposed to the atmosphere, than it greedily ab- 
sorbs at first moisture, and then carbonic acid; and 
thus either in the ground or in the new-formed 
wall, it quickly hardens and returns to its original 
state. ‘ 

Ist. Limes closer than sand, but much less adhe- 
sive than clay, It occupies, therefore, a middle re- 
gion between the two, free from their imperfections, 
fand blending their common qualities 

2d. In its caustic state, it is a powerful promoter 
$8 ones and helps to decompose the animal 
and vegetable matter lying in the soil. To this cir- 
cumstance is owing, to a certain extent, its efficacy 
as a manure. 

$d. It has the power of combining with carbonic 
acid, in different proportions. In the common state 
in which it is found asflimestone, it is perfectly insolu- 
ble in water, and of course is denied all entrance, 
by means of the sap, into the composition of plants: 
bat it can @pite with an additional dose of the acid, 
and then itdte what is called a hypercarbo- 

«compound possesses new propertins. 
which render itsubservient to ogctation; lor it is 
bi soluble in tvater, and the excess of carbonic 
acid adberes very loosely to the base, and can he 
expelled by a slight degree of heat. “Hence the 
lime helps to fix the carbonic acid, which is genc- 
rated by the fermentation of putrescent manures in 
the suil, or which flosts in the air on the surface of 
the earth, and it freely imparts this gas, in union 
with water, for the nourishment of plants.” 

It is not necessary to dilate farther upon the pro 
perties of calcareous earth, as at the first glance it 
must be recognized as an extremely valuable ingre- 
dient; and, accordingly, wherever agriculture ig 
carried on with spirit, it is eagerly sought after, 
though at a high price. This earth exists in im- 
mense abundance among the solid strata of our 
globe, mostly without any foreign mixture, except 
the acids with which it combines; but occasionally 
it is blended also with the other primitive masses. 
With carbonic acid, it forms the most frequent eom - 
pounds, denominated carbonates of lime, and as- 
sumes a variety of names and appearances, and 
even possesses distinct properties. Spar, marble, 
stalactites, limestone and chalk are all varieties of 
this combination. With the sulphuric acid (which 
is composed of sulphur and oxygen,) it forms plas- 
ter of Paris—a rock well known, as it is profusely 
scattered by the hand of nature throughout this 
province. Lime is, also, found,mixed with clay, 
and sometimes with sand, and then receives the ap- 
pellation of warl, and which is valuable precisely in 
proportion to the quantity of this earth Sea shells 
too derive their fertilizizig qualities from the lime of 
which they are compo-ed; and, without descending 
to farther particulars, it may be safely affirmed, that 





*Farmer’s Magazine, vol. 16, p. 486. 
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so necessary is calcareous earth in the composition 
of soils, that wherever nature has not blended it in 
their origina) formation, the agriculturist should, 
though at great expense and much trouble, supply 
the deficiency. 
IV. The last earth which has been found in soils, 
and that tuo in a much small-r proportion than the 
other three, is magnesia—a substance with which 
every farmer must be acquainted, since it is com- 
mates & used as a medicine of the shops. Its proper- 
ties are nearly analogous to those of lime, and were 
long supposed to operate in the same way. It has 
also a strong, though less affinity for carbonic acid, 
and often forms a constituent principle in limestone 
rock: but at present agriculturists are divided about 
its usefulness-as a manure; someof them holding it 
up asa poison to plants, and others defending it by 
an appeal to experiments. Mr. Tennant was among 
the first in England, who raised an outcry against 
the magnesian limestone, and who was at the pains 
to analyze it, that he might detect the pernicious 
principle it contained. In 100 parts of the rock, he 
found that there were from 20 to 22 of pure mag- 
nesia, and that the rest consisted of lime, carbonic 
acid and oxide of iron. He ascribed at once the 
deleterious effects to the presence of the magnesia; 
and Sir H. Davy has since attempted to account for 
the phenomenon, a referring it to the property pos- 
sessed by this earth, of remaining for months in a 
caustic state, although exposed to the air, It be- 
comes quite harmless, so soon as combined with 
carbonic acid; and in many cases seems, in its mila 
state, a useful constituent of soils. [tis found in 
the counties of Somerset, Leicester, Derby, Dur- 
ham and York; and | beheve, also in Shropshire. 
The abundance of maguesia in the soils of so many 
English counties, and these of eminent fertility, has 
given reason to doubt altogether of the ju-iness of 
Mr. ‘Tennant’s objections, and to seck for some 
other cause in explanation of the effect. It bas 
been therefore supposed, that the soil, which was 
the subject of experiment, hed been previously 
overcharged with magnesia, and that the noxious in- 
fluence was owing to supersaturation. It is not 
worth while to introduce my readers further into 
this dispute, as 1 am uncertain whether our lime- 
stone contains any portion of magnesia; although 


its presence in the old country, upow accurate nves- 
tigation, is found to be a very common occurrence 
At all events, it is probably only pernicious when 
applied in an excessive dose; and this holds equally 
true with respect to lime; for these two earths 


should, in all cases, be used sparingly by the skilful 
cultivator. 
On analyzing the various soils and subsoils, they 
®have becn found to resolve themselves into one or 
all of these primitive earths; and their barrenness 
and fertility have, in no small degree, depended on 
the mixing and assorting of these ingredients. Loam 
is by no means a distinct body, possessing in itself 
appropriate and marked characters, a8 many of our 
farmers with whom I have conversed, ignorantly 
suppose; but is a combination of clay, sand or cal- 
careous matter: and as we advance ia science, and 
men among us arise versed in conducting such in- 
vestigations, the component parts of our rich inter- 
vals and uplands will be ascertained and given to 
the public. The very diversity, which exists among 
what are accounted loams, is a decisive proof of 
what 1 advance. Some of them we denominate 
clayey, trom the excess of argillaceous matter; 
others open and light, from the preponderance of 
sand. In (act, these two original ingredients seem 
capable of being compounded in such an infinite 
variety of ways, as to give occasion to that diver- 
sified texture of soils met with in all countries and 
situations; and are contrived to counteract each 
other’s qualities, that by their union, they might fur 
nish the bed of that beautiful and splendid creation 
of flowers and plants, of shrubs and trees, which de- 


corate the face of nature, and charm us by a sweet 
assemblage of all that is gay and soft in colouring, 
with all that is elegant and attractive in design. 

Besides these four primitive earths, which consti- 
tute equally the soil and subsoil, the upper of these, 
or the mould, as it is sometimes called, contains the 
putrid relicks of Organized substances that have 
grown and decayed upon it, or have been conveyed 
thither in the progress of cultivation. The decom- 
position of these is the proximate cause of fertility; 
and the richness of soils bears reference to the re 
lative quantities. ‘The residual earth remaining, 
after the process of dissolution, is extremely light 
in weight, and always of a blackish colour. {It is 
owing to this, that a garden, which has been under 
long continued culture, approaches to a black shade, 
progressively deepening, according to the abuo- 
dance of this matter. 

In addition, all soils lying in the territories of an old 
country, are found to contain various chemical com 
pounds, mineral] salts, and metallic oxides, some of 
which are beneficial, others harmless, and a few in- 
jurious to vegetation; and which either pre-existed 
in the strata from which the surface has been form- 
ed, or have been carried to it by subterraneous 
springs, or by foreign causes operating in the course 
of past ages. ‘These chemical bodies are so few in 
number, so small in quantity, and generally of such 
unimportant efficacy in vegetation, that it would be 
geeye considering the present state of know 
edge, to dilate upon them in these elementary let- 
ters. ‘The most frequent are, Epsom and common 
salt, combinations of potash, soda, lime, and mag 
nesia, with the acids and the oxide of aron—which 
last is just the rust produced by exposing this me 
tal to the action of the air It is this oxide, which 
gives the brown and reddish colour, as well as the 
intermediate tints to sand and clay. . 

It seems plain, that considerable advantages must 
be derived by the practical farmer from analyzing 
the different kinds of soils; from comparing the 
proportion of the earths in the productive, with 
thoee fouud in tha hurren: fram studying the 4 
rate effects of these ingredients; and from al} these 
results, deducing the must skilful plan of procedure 
in effectuating permanent improvements. Che 
mists of great fame have embarked im this line of 
research, and vast progress has been made by their 
elucidations. ‘They have laid down rules to assist 
and guide the agriculturist in this department of his 
art, they have exemplified the different processes to 
be periormed, and even described the instruments 
necessary for an elaborate, and accurate analysis. 
All this matter lies vastly beyond the limits of our 
inquiry, and we must wait, till the cultivation of the 
human intellect, as well as the cultivation of the 

yrovincial soil have advanced forward to an un- 
thle and remote distance, ere it can be relished 
or understood. It would be easy, but extremely in- 
judicious, to transcribe the directions given: and all 
that I can attempt to achieve, is merely “to hold 
the mirror up to nature,” to portray the images 
which crowd upon the eye, and by their novelty, 
their beauty, their importance, their variety, impe- 
riously to excite attention, to awaken enterprise, 
and, if possible, to create a taste for such investiga- 
tions. 

There is, however, a less laborious and less in- 
tricate analysis of soils, defective as our knowledge 
of chemistry may be, which is placed within our 
reach; and which may in time lay the foundation of 
more perfect and accurate methods. Some of my 
correspondents may repeat the experiment, and 
communicate to me the products, that | may pub- 
lish them and give the farming classes some idea of 
such researches. 

In the field to be examined, take earth a |ittle be- 
low the surface, from four separate places, about 
one-fourth of a pound avoirdupois from each. Ex 





pose it to the sup, or before the fire, till it is com- 


pletely dry; and turn it over frequently that it may 
be well mixed together. From the heap take exact- 
ly four ounces, and pass this through a fine sieve, 
which will allow all the particles of sand and gravel 
to escape, but which will hold back stones, small 
fibrous roots, and decayed wood. Weigh the two 
parts separately, and take a note of each. The 
stones and other bulky materials are then to be ex- 
amined apart from the roots and wood. If they are 
hid and rough to the touch, and scratch glass 
easily, they are silicious or flinty; if they are, with- 
oul much difficulty, broken to pieces by the fingers, 
and can be scraped by a knife to powder, they are 
aluminous or clayey; or if, when put in a -wine- 
glass and common vinegar poured upon them, small 
ait bubbles ascend to the top of the liquid, they are 
eacareous. ‘The finely divided matter, which “an 
through the sieve, must next undergo the test of ex- 
periment. After being weighed, agitate the whole 
in water, till the earth be taken up from the bottom 
and mechanically suspended, adding water till this 
efect be produced Allow the mass then to settle 
for two or three minutes; and in that time the sandy 
perticles shall have all sunk to the bottom. Pour 
of the water, which will then contain the clav in 
stspension, and the insoluble earth arising from 
animal and vegetable decomposition. The sand 
should first be attended to, and if from inspection it 
t» thought either silicious or caleareous in its na- 
ture, the requisite tests may be instantly applied. 
By this time the mixture will have deposited at the 
bottom of the vessel the clay, and other earths, 
vith the insoluble animai and vegetable matter. Af- 
ter pouring off the water, dry the sediment, and ap- 
ply a strong heat by placing it on the bottom of a 
pot ignited to redness, and the animal and vegeta- 
bie matter will burn and fly off in aeriform pro- 
dicts. The remainder lying in the bottom will be 
found to consist of clay, magnesia or lime. To ob- 
tain accuracy, another one fourth of a pound should 
be taken from the same heap, and the whole pro- 
tess gone over a second, a third or even a fourth 
ftime, that the operator may rectify any. bluaders he 
had previously committed, and be satisfied as to the 
results of Bia experiment. He should provide him- 
self with a pair of fine scales and ‘a set of weights 
divided at least tto ounces and drachms. Although 
vinegar will detect lime by effervescence, it does 
not dissolve it so efleetually as the nitric or mu- 
riatic acid; small quantites of which may be pro- 
cured from the druggists at no great expense. Iam 
particularly anxious to ascertain the existence of 
lime in our uplands or intervals, becaese from the 
vast abundance of gypsum, and limestone-rock in 
all parts of this province, I strongly suspect that 
this earth will be found a very general ingredient in 
most of our soils. AGRICOLA. 
Halifax, October 12, 1818. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


CoTTon RECOMMENDED AS THE MATERIAL For Cort- 
ton Bacerne, Corpace, &c.—No. XI. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS. 


On the progress of manufactures and internal im- 
provement in the United States, and particularly 
on the advantages to be derived from the employ- 
ment of slaves in the manufacturing of cotton and 
other goods. Delivered in the Hall of the Franklin 
Institute, November 6, 1827, by Tuomas P. Jongs, 
M. D. 

The great progress which has been made in the 
work of internal improvement, and more especially 
in the establishment of manufactures, has hitherto 
been principally confined to the eastern, the middle 
and the western states. There are, however, seve- 
ral works for the spinning of cotton to the south of 
the Potomac, and others are on the eve of being 
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established; and if | am not greatly in error, another 
bond of union wiil, in the course of a very few 
years, be added to the coufederacy by a community 
of pursuit, in the extension of manufactures, over 
that important section of our country 

Ihave, for some years, been convinced, that the 
slaves in those states might be advantagevusly em- 
ployed in the manufacturing of some staple articles, 
and more particularly in that of cotton; this con- 
viction I have long forborne to promulgate, because 
I have thought that the only result would be to affix 
on myself the imputation of singularity, at least, if 
not of absurdity. I rejoice, however, to percave 
that the question of the practicability, and the eligi- 
bility of the measure has lately become a subject of 
discussion in the public papers, and that much has 
been said in its favour. While expressing my own 
convictions and anticipations upon this point, I am 
aware that they will appear sanguine, if not ex- 
travagant, even to those who, to a certain extent, 
think favourably of the proposition: these opiniops, 
however, have been the result of much observation 
and reflection, under circumstances particularly 
favourable to the formation of a correct judg- 
ment. 

It has formed no small portion of my occupation 
through life, to render myself familiar with the 
structure of machines, and their application to ma- 
nufactures, and to estimate the portion of skill te- 
quired in their management, in establishments upon 
a large scale, where the division of labour is nec¢s- 
sarily carried to the utmost extent. I have also te- 
sided for a considerable number of years in the 
southern states, and have in consequence, acquired 
some share of knowledge, with regard to the habits, 
inclinations, and capacities of the negroes; the re- 
sult of which is, that [ am thoroughly convinced, pot 
only that they may be profitably employed as ma- 
nufacturers, but that they are peculiarly suited to 
this purpose. It would be improper, here, to ener 
into a discussion of the question, whether the ge-| 

roes are absolutely inferior to the whites in intel 
ect; and indeed were we able to settle this ques+ 
tion, it would scarcely affect that upen which / am 
speaking, as only a small degree of intelligence is 
necessary to the acquisition of the utmost skill in 
the performance of an individual operation, how 
ever delicate it may be. in all extensive manufac 
tories, we meet with the veriest dolts, who become, 
as it were, a part of the operative machinery; per- 
forming, from habit, the business allotted to them, 
with a degree of dexterity and precision which ap- 
pears almost miraculous; and which those who are 
adepts in other departments of the same business 
might essay in vain. 

The object proposed to be accomplished, is to 
teach the negroes to work machines which have 
already been invented, and extensively used; their 
occupations would be those of mere routine, and for 
this they are peculiarly fitted; their deficiency in 
imagination and inventive genius may fairly be 
thrown into the scale of advantages, rather than 
into that of objections. With respect to the actual 
employment of slaves in manufscturing hempeo 
bagging in Kentucky [| extract the following remarks 
from one of the essays upon this subject, which 
appeared first in the Ariel, published at Natchez, 
Mississippi, ana since in the American Farmer, and 
some other papers: 

“Strange as it may appear to those who have 
never observed for themselves, nor reflected on this 
matter, it is demonstrably true, that slaves are the 
most profitable of all operatives in the business of 
manufacturing coarse fabrics, where ingenuity has 
- furnished them with suitable machinery. In Ken- 
tucky, for instance, by the assistance of trifling ma- 
chines, slaves manufacture vast quantities of hem- 
pen bagging. We, indeed, scarcely see any other 
ee in the great factories of Lexington, Paris, 

ville, Shellbyville, and other towns in Kentucky. 





“If we except a manager or two, and a machinist, 
neither Englishmen, Scotchmeo, nor even New 
Englandmen, are to be seen in these profitable es 
tablishiments. Why are slaves employed? Simply 
because experience has proved that they are more 
docile, more constant, and cheaper than freemen, 
who are ofteu retractory and dissipated; who waste 
much time by visiting public places, attending mus- 
ters, elections, &c. which the operative slave is not 
permitted to frequent.* 

‘The quantity of bagging and cordage used for 
the packing of cotton, is immense, as will appear 
from the statements of the demand for thera in sume 
of the cotton growing states. In Louisiana and 
Mississippi, only, the last crop was estimated to re- 
quire 800,000 yards of bagging; consuming, if made 
of cotton instead of hemp, 2,500 bales of 400 pounds 
each; and should the cordage be made o/ the same 
material, the amount used would be doubled, say 
5,000 bales, or two millions of pounds. ‘The facts 
appear to be sufficiently well ascertained, that the 
bagging and rope can be made much cheaper from 
cotton, than from hemp; that it is equally suitable 
for the purpose, in some respecis superior; it is 
averred, that cotton bagging can be made at six- 
teen cents per yard, which shall equal in quality 
the hemp bagging, formerly imported in large 
quantities from Scotland, and that it may be advan- 
tageously substituted for the Kentucky bagging, 
which is about 40 per cent. cheaper. 

“It is computed that North Alabama consumes 
400,000 yards of cotion bagging annually, at an 
average expense of $100,000, which large amount 
is pene paid to the Kentucky manufacturers 
in money. Of the coarse clothing which is aunually 
imported, it is impossible to take even a conjectural 
estimate of the quantity.” Some progress has been 
made in supplying coarse cottons from slave labour 
in ‘Teanessee, where a factory has actually been es- 
tablished, in which the entire labour is performed 
by. negroes; a large portion of Teunessee and North 
Alabama are supplied from it with coarse cotton 
goods; the works are said to be very profitable, being 
quadruple that of the cotton grower, with the same 
number of hands. 

A proposition to encourage the employment of 
slaves in the mavufacturimg of cotton bagging, cot- 
ton cordage, cotton blankets, and coarse clothing, 
was made ata public meeting convened for the pur- 
pose, at Natchez, in July last, and such prelimina- 
ry measures adopted, as were thought to be neces- 
sary for the attainment ofthe end. The resolutions 
passed were conceived in‘a spirit of liberality, em 
bracing the promotion of manufactures in every 
part of the union. ‘I'heir views were, very proper 
ly, restricted to essaying, in the first instance, the 
coarser fabrics; it will be seen, however, in the 
course of tiis address, that | am of opinion much 
more than this, can, and will be accomplished, as | 
velieve the slave population to be peculiarly fitted 
to learn, and to perform most of the operations re- 
quired in the cotton mill. 

» Early impressions, and habit, are alone sufficient 
to account for the expectations, and even the de- 
sires, of the slave being circumscribed, within very 
narrow limits; one of his most ardent wishes, how- 
ever,is to learn some mechanical business, and he 
who has a trade is, by common consent, considered 
as superior in situation to bim who works upvn the 
plantation, and even to the house servant. *Many, 
indeed the greatest part of them, are but indifferent 
workmen; this, it is evident, does not arise from a 
want of capacity to become otherwise, but from de- 
fective instruction, indifferent tools, and that sloven- 
ly babit of doing almost every thing with make- 
shifts, as they are called, which is perhaps unavoida- 





* The cheapness of slave labour may be seen from a 
statement made by Mr. J. T. Kilby, of Virginia, which 
appeared in the American Farmer, of the 2d inst. p. 260. 





ble under existing circumstances. Indeed it is ra- 
ther matter of surprise, that so much skill exists as 
is frequently manifested, where nearly every plan- 
tatibe bes its blacksmith and its carpenter, whose 
operations .are limited to the immediate wants of 
home; were white men brought up under the like 
circumstances, it may be fairly questioned whether 
they would exhibit any portion of that superiority 
which is so generally ascribed to them. 

Jn all the larger towns, and in many of the small- 
er, there are negro workmen, particularly black- 
smiths, who execute with great cleverness, and 
sometimes, with extraordinary skill. ! have seen 
several well made screw presses, for baling cotton, 
which were entirely the work of negroes; the gins, 
which are almost as numerous as the larger planta- 
tions, of cotton, are usually tended exclusively by 
them, although they exact as much care and skill 
as are generally required in the processes of the 
manufacture of that article into yarn and cloth. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


CULTIVATION OF RAPE. 


The cultivation of rape has recently occupied the 
attention of the Pennsylvania farmers, not only as af- 
fording a nourishing food for sheep, bat on account of 
the quantity of oil obtained from the seeds. In one 
instance it gave a gallon to a bushel, which sold for 
one dollar. ‘The cake, after expressing the oil, is rich 
food for cattle, and when powdered, is extensively 
used in England as a manure for drilled turnips. 
From the oil and potash, the savon vert, or green 
soap, is made, which for scouring wool, is preferred 
in the manufactories of France to all other soaps. 

This, plant will do on almost any soil, but suc- 
ceeds best on those that are deep, with a clayey 
bottom, with manure and deep ploughing. Farmers 
in England generally plough up the fallow early 
in the spring, and let it lie till the latter end of 
March. They then plough it again, harrow it down 
and lay on a coat of manure, Alter this is spread, 
they cross plough it again in May, and get it in fine 
tilth by che end of June. About the rat of July, 
or the first rain after that time, they sow the seed, 
about half a peck onan acre. ‘Ihe seed is scatter- 
ed with three fingers broadcast, and the land light- 
ly harrowed and rolled. In Septeaiber they hoe it 
in the manner they do turnips, setting the plauts 
out at about a foot distance, and clear out (he weeds. 
This hoeing renders the plants much stronger than 
they otherwise would be, and makes them produce 
more seed. If any part of the field miss, they fill 
it up with plants from the thicker part, in the latter 
end of October, or beginning of November, which 
answers much better than transplanting them in 
January; for in the latter case, should a sharp frost 
succeed, they would be mostly killed from not being 
rooted, otherwise the severest frost in England will 
not injure them. The produce is from three to six 
quarters ie acre. 

The plants, when young, are in great danger 
from siugs, who prey on them voraciously. ‘The 
best way of preventing this, is to strew over the 
plants a miature of slacked lime and wood ashes; 
ten bushels of lime and fifteen of ashes, are enough 
foran acre. ‘This not only destroys the insects, but 
promotes the growth of the crop greatly, so that it 
gets to a strong head before winter. lu the month 
of September they cut and thresh it on a floor made 
in the field, and covered with a iarge cloth or wagon 
tilt. ‘The straw and chaff are burnt for the sake of 
thé ashes; but sometimes, when the stalks are very 
strong, they are used for enclosing fences in farm 
yards, to protect the cattle from winds in winter. 

The idea that rape impoverishes the soil, seems 
to be a mistaken one; for very good crops of wheat 
are got after it. This plant ehould nut, however, 
be sown two Years together on the same land. It 
always does best after beans, turnips, or cabbages: 
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If the seed be large, black, and free from red ones, 
it is reckoned good. If the crop be kept long be- 
fore it is sold, it should be laid very dry, otherwise 
it will lose its colour, and be mach damaged. 

Some farmers sow rape seed merely for the sake 
of the winter feed it affords their catile. It is the 
most fattening of any winter feed for sheep. They 
will thrive more on rape seed plants in one month, 
than on turnips in two, if put in soon after Michael- 
mis. In this case, when the crop is fed off, the 
English farmers plough it up early in the spring, 
and always have a good crop of barley. But this 
method is not generally practised; for it requires 
great care and pains to clear the land of the rape 
seed plants, which would, if not destroyed, soon 

row up above the barley, and injure the crop; and 
ee whenever rape seed is at a tolerable price, 
it is not making the most of it to feed it off. There 
is one thing to be observed in ploughing for rape, 
which in general is little attended to; and that is, 
when you plough for sowing, plough north and south, 
if your field will admit of it; and then the land, 
when sown, will lie full faced to the sun, and receive 
a gteater share of its influence. 

[Farmer’s and Mechanic's Mag. 





IRRIGATION. 


Watering land, called irrigation, is a practice 
which, at first view, appears the reverse of torrefac- 
tion; and in general, in nature, the operation of wa- 
ter is to bring earthy substances into an extreme 
state of division. But in the artificial watering of 
meadows, the beneficial effects depend on many 
different causes, some chemical, some mechanical. 
Water is absolutely essential to vegetation; and 
when land has been covered by water tn the winter, 
or in the beginning of spring, the moistare that has 
econ deep into the soil, and even the subsoil, 

ecomes a source of nourishment to the roots of the 
plant in the suoimer, and prevents those bad effects 
that often happen in lands in their natural state, 
from long continuance of dry weather. 

When the water used in irrigation has flowed 
over a calcareous country, it is generally found im- 

regnated with carbonate of lime; and in this state 
it tends, in many instances, to ameliorate the soil, 
Common river water also generally contains a cer 
tain portion of organizable matter, which is much 
greater after rains than at other times,and which 
exists in the largest quantity when the stream rises 
in a cultivated country. Even in cases when the 
water used for flooding is pure, and free from animal 
or vegetable substances, it acts hy causing the more 
equabdle diffusion of nutritive matter existing in the 
land, and in very cold seasons it preserves the ten 
der roots and leaves of the grass from being affect- 
ed by frost. Water is of greater specific gravity at 
42° Fahrenheit, than at 32°, the freezing point; and 
hence,in a meadow irrigated in winter, the water 
immediately in contact with the grass is rarely be 
low 40°, a degree of temperature not at all prejudi- 
cial to the living organs of plants. In 1804, in the 
month of March, Sir H. Davy examined the tem 
perature in a water meadow, by a very delicate 
thermometer. ‘I'he temperature of the air at seven 
in the morning, was 29°. ‘The water was frozen 
above the grass. The temperature of the soil below 
the water in which the roots of the grass were fixed, 
was 43°. 

In general, those waters which breed the best 
Gsh, are the best fitted for watering meadows; but 
most of the benetits of irrigation may be derived 
from any kind of water. It is, however, a genera! 
principle, that waters containing ferruginous im- 
pregnations, though possessed of fertilizing effects, 
when applied to a calcareous soil, are.injurious on 
soils that do not efférvesce with acids; and that cal- 
careous waters, which are known by the earthy de- 
posit they afford when boiled, are of most use on 


silicious soils, or other soils containing no remarka- 
ble quantity of carbonate of lime. (Ib. 





(From the N. England Farmer.) 
ON LEAVES FOR MANURE. 


Mr. Editor,—The changing foliage warns the far- 
mer again to make ready for gathering his supply 
of leaves; the comfort of his cattle requires it; and 
a clean abundant litter, to make warm nests for his 
hogs, will assist much to their fattening. These 
advantages would pay for the trouble of getting in 
leaves; but when their value as a manure is well 
considered, it seems that no one would overlook a 
way so easy to benefit himself That leaves ma- 
nure the land. is not a new doctrine; it is as old as 
the world. ‘Their yearly fall, and the occasional 
fall of timber, are the ancient ordinance, by which 
the happy soil which we till, was prepared for cul- 
tivation; whether its primitive sweetness and vir- 
ginity bas been impaired by injudicious husbandry, 
and are to be reclaimed, or whether the owner 
wishes to preserve it entire, the means are the same: 
a steady industry to provide manure, in such pro- 
portion, as always to exceed somewhat the mere 
requirements of the crops, 

Of these means, the gathering of leaves where 
woodland is near, is the easiest and the most pro- 
fitable; it is much attended to in the most cultivat- 
ed parts of Europe. The Swiss, who have to sup- 
port a thick population upon a rough and rocky 
soil, gather leaves wherever they are to be found, 
in their apple and chestnut orchards, by the road 
side, and in their small cities, the privilege of raking 
up the leaves from the public walks, is paid for by 
the farmers In Flanders they gather great stocks 
of them, and their beautiful cattle and horses have 
the benefit of most abundant litter. 

lam urged again, Mr. Editor, to these remarks, 
by the benefits which I have received from the 
practice; | have endeavoured every season to get 
in more than before, and I hupe soon, if the waa 
proves favourable, to secure a greater stock of them 
than ever I have yet. Well mixed with cattle dung, 
they are the most assured means of raising a good 
crop of potatoes, of superior flavour and excellence. 

The gathering of leaves may be greatly accele- 
rated by suitable arrangements; a cart with ladders 
fore and aft, and long slats of boards to go from 
ladder to ladder, to secure the sides and stakes, is 
the best adapted carriage. The leaves should be 
raked in small heaps, a sheet of tow cloth two yards 
square should then be laid on the ground, and the 
small heaps be raked into it; when full, a man ties 
the corners of the sheet and hands it to a boy, who 
keeps on the cart, and receives if; he unties the 
bundle and lets the contents go, and keeps treading 
all the while In this way a load is soon obtained, 
and to the above tackling, some little brush may be 
added to the sides of the load to build it up, and 
hold on the leaves. I have tried to use baskets to 
load the leaves, but have found the above sheet to 
work easier and quicker, and in order to make-it 
more durable, I have had a small rope sowed round 
the edge of it, and let out about eighteen inches at 
the corners, which makes it easier to tie, and se- 
cures the sheet from getting torn. Such a sheet 
will cost about one dollar. 

In the use of leaves, the hogs excel, for whether 
asa litterin the covered parts of their stye, or whe- 
ther thrown in moderate quantities in their yard, 
when miry, they soon work them, and secure thei 
from the power of the wind; when used for litter- 
ing cattle, it is absolutely needful to work them with 
their dung. When the floor is cleared in the morn- 
ing, the dung, urine, and leaves should be well 
worked and chopped together with the shovel before 
they are thrown out on the heap; if it is not so 
done, the wind will surely take hold, and disappoint- 
ment and disgust ensue. When so mixed, they will 
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soon dissolve in the und, and seldom any trace 
of them be seen in fall, when potatoes are dug. 
With much esteem, 
I am your friend and servant, 
Weston, Oct. 18, 1827. M. G. 


—————X—X—«—X_—"_"_reeE_—=_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
HORTICULTURE. 





(From the National Intelligencer.) 


Ixrropuction oF Forrien Piarts anv Seeps. 

The following circular, addressed by the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury to a portion of the American con- 
suls abroad, in relation to the introduction of valua- 
ble foreign plants into the United States, is made 
public, in the hope that the object which it has in 
view may be the better promoted, by causing it to 
be more generally known. 

Copies of the circular have been placed in the 
hands of the principal collectors, of whom they may 
be had by such masters of vessels, or others going 
abroad, as may be willing to aid in carrying into 
_ a design believed to give promise of public 
utility. _ 

Cigcucar. 


Treasury Department, 
September 6, 1827. } 
Sir,—The President is desirous of causing to be 
introduced into the United States all such trees and 
plants from other countries, not heretofore known 
in the United States, as may give promise, under 
proper cultivation, of flourishing and becoming use- 
ful, as well as superior varieties of such as are al- 
ready cultivated here. ‘To this end I have his di- 
rettions to address myself to you, invoking your aid 
to'give effect to the plan that he bas in view. Fo- 
rest trees useful for timber, grain of any descrip- 
tion; fruit trees; vegetables for the table; esculent 
roots; and, in short, plants of whatever nature, whe- 
her useful as food for man or the domestic animals, 
for purposes connected with manefactures or 
any of the useful arts, fall within the scope of the 
plan proposed. A specification of some of them, te 
he had in the country where you reside, and believ- 
ed to fall under one or other of the above heads, is 
given at the foot of this letter, as samples merely, it 
not being intended to exclude others, of which you 
may yourself have knowledge, or be able on inquiry 
to obtain knowledge. With any that you may have 
it in your power to send, it wiil be desirable to send 
such notices of their cultivation and natural history 
as may be attainable in the country to whieh they 
are indigenous; and the following questions are 
amongst those that will indicate the particulars con- 
cerning which information may be sought: 

1. The latitude and soil in which the plant most 
flourishes. 

2. What are the seasons of its bloom and maturi- 
ty, and what the term of its duration? 

$. In what manner is it propagated? by roots, 
seeds, buds, grafts, layers, or how? and how culti- 
vated? and are there any unusual circumstances at- 
tending its cultivation? 

4. Is it effected by frost, in countries where frost 
prevails? 

5. The native or popular name of the plant, and 
(where known) its botanical name and character. 

6. ‘The elevation of the place of its growth above 
the level of the sea. 

7. Is there in the agricultural literature of the 
country, any special treatise or dissertation upon its 
culture? If so, let it be stated. 

8. Is there any insect particularly habituated to 
it? 

9. Lastly—its use, whether for food, medicine, 
or the arts. 

In removing seeds or plants from remote places 
across the ocean, or otherwise, great care is often 


necessary to be observed in the manner of putting 
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them up and covering tuem. fv aid your efforts 
in this respect, upon the present occasion, a paper 
of directions has been prepared, and is herewito 
transmitted. ; 
The President will hope for your attention to the 
objects ofthis communication as far as cireul- 
stances allow; and it is not doubted but that 
your own public feelings will impart to your en 
deavours under it, a zeal proportioned to the bene 
ficial results to wluch the communication looks It 
is proper to add, that no expense can at present be 
authorized in relation to it. It is possible, however, 
that Congress may not be indispused to provide 
& small fund for it. ‘he seecs, plants, cuttings, or 
whatever other germinating substance you may 
transmit, must be addressed to the Treasury De- 
rtment, and sent to the collector of the port to 
which the vessel conveying them is destived, or 
where she may arrive, accompanied by a letter of 
advice to the Department. ‘Ihe Secretary of the Na- 
vy has instructed the commanders of such of the pub- 
lic vessels of the United States as may ever touch al 
our port, to lend you their assistance towards §1v- 
yx effect to the objects of this communication; as 
you will pereeive by the copy of his letter of in- 
structions, which is herewith euclosed for your in- 
formation. It is believed also that the master of 
the merchant vessels of the Uuited States will ge- 
nerally be willing—such 1s their well known pubic 
spirit—to lend their gratuitous co-operation towards 
effecting the objects proposed. 1 remain, respéct- 
our most obedicat servant, 
Sane RICHARD RUSH 


Directions for putting up and transmitting seeds and 
plants, accompanying the ietier of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, of September 6, 1827. 

With a view to the transmission of seeds fiom 
distant countries, the first object of cure 1s topb- 
tain seeds that are fully ripe, and in a seund ¢ d} 
healthy state. ‘I'o this the strictest attention should 
be paid; otherwise, all the care and trouble that 
-may be bestowed on them, will have been wasted 
on objects utterly useless. 

‘Those seeds that are not dry when gathered, 
should be rendered so by exposure to the air in the 
shade. 

When dry, the seeds should be put into paper 
bags. Common brown paper has been found te 
answer well for making such bags. But, as the 
mode of manufacturing that paper varies in differ- 
ent countries, the precaution should be used of 
putting a portion of the seeds in other kinds of pa- 
per. ‘Those that most effectually exclude air and 
moisture, are believed tu be the best for that pur 
pose. It would be proper, also, to enclose some 
of the seeds in paper or cloth that has been 
steeped in melted bees’ wax. It has been recom- 
mended that seeds collected in a moist country, 
or season, be packed in charcoal. 

After being put up according to any of these 
modes, the seeds should be enclosed in a box; 
which should be covered with pitch to protect them 
from damp, insects and mice. During the voyage 
they should be kept in a cool, airy and dry situa- 
tion; not in the hold of the ship. 

The oily seeds soonest lose their germinating fa- 
culty. ‘They should be put in a box with sandy 
earth in the following manner: first, about two 
inches of earth at the buttom; into this the seeds 
should be placed at distances proportionate to their 
size; on these another layer of seeds; and so on 
with alternate layers of earth and seeds, until the 
box is filled within about a foot of the top, which 

e should be filled with sand, taking care that 

¢ earth aud sand be well put in, that the seeds 
may not get out of place. ‘Ihe box should then be 
covered with a cluse net work of cord, well pitched, 
or with split hoops or laths, also pitched, so as to 





adwit the air without exposing the cuntents of the 
box to be disturbed by mice or accident. The seeds 
thus put up will germinate during their passage, 
and will be in a state to be planted immediately on 
their arrival. 

Although some seeds, with a hard shell, such as 
nuts, peaches, plums, &c. do not come up until a 
long time after they are sown, it would be proper, 
when the kernel is oily, to follow the method jast 
pointed out, that they may not turn rancid on the 
passage. ‘I'his precaution is also useful for the fa- 
mily of laurels, (laurine,) and that of myrtles, (myr- 
ti,) especially when they have to cross the equato- 
rial seas. 

‘To guard against the casualties to which seeds in 
a germinating state may be exposed during a long 
voyage, and, as another means of insuring tue suc- 
sess of seeds of the kinds here recommended to be 
put into boxes with earth, it would be well also to 
enclose some of them (each seed separately,) in a 
coat of bees’ wax, and aiterwards pack them in a 
box covered with pitch. 

In many cases it will be necessary to transmit 
roots. Where routs are to be transmitted, fibrous 
roots should be dealt with in the manner herein re- 
commended for youn, plants. Bulbous and tube- 
rous roots should be put into boxes in the same 
manner as has already been recommended for olea- 
genous seeds; except, that, instead of earth, dry 
sand, as free as possible from earthy particles, should 
be used. Sume of the bulbous and tuberous roots, 
instead of bemg packed in sand, may be wrapped 
in paper, and put in boxes covered with net work 
or laths. Rovts shuuld not be put in the same box 
with seeds, 

Where the seeds of plants cannot be successful- 
ly transuatted, they may be sown in boxes, and 
sent in a vegetating state. Where more than one 
kind is sown im the same box, they should be kept 
distiuet by laths, fastened in it crosswise on a level 
wiih the surface of the ground in which they were 
sewn: and when different svils are required, it will 
be necessary to make separate compartments, in 
the vux. In either case they should be properly 
marked, and referred to in the descriptive notes 
which accompany them. 

When plapts cannot be propagated from seeds 
with a certainty of their possessing the same quali- 
ties which long culiure or other causes may have 
given them, they may be sent in a growing state. 
For this = they should be taken up when 
young. ‘Those, bowever, who are acquainted with 
their cultivatiun in the countries where they grow, 
will know at what age they may be safely and ad 
vautayeously removed. ‘They may be transplanted 
direct into the boxes in which they are to be con- 
veyed; or, where that cannot be conveniently done, 
they may be taken up with a bail of earth about 
the roots,and the roots of each surrounded with 
wet moss, carefully ted about it to keep the earth 
moist. ‘hey may afterwards be put into a box, 
and each plant secured by laths fastened crosswise 
above the roots, and the i tices between t e 
roots filled.with wet moss. The same methods may be 
observed with young grafted or budded fruit trees, 

Where the time will permit it is desirable that 
the roots of the plants be well established in the 
boxes in which they are transplanted. Herbaceous 
plants require only a short time for this; but, for 
plants of « woody texture, two or three months is 
sometimes necessary. 

Boxes for the conveyance of plants, or of seeds 
that are sown, may be made about two feet broad, 
two feet deep and four feet long, with small holes 
in the bottom, covered with a shell, or a of tile, 
or other similar substance, for letting off any super- 
fluous water. ‘There should be a layer of wet 
moss of two or three inches deep at the bottom, or, 
if they cannot be had, some very rotten wood or de- 
daed leaves, and upon that about twelve inches 





depth of fresh loamy earth, into which the plants 
that are to be transpianted shuuld be set. The sur- 
face of the earth should be covered with a thin layer 
of moss, cut small, which should be occasionally 
washed in fresh water during the voyage, both to 
keep the surface moist, and to wash off mouldiness, 
or any saline particles that may be on it. 

When the boxes are about to be put on board the 
ship, hoops of wood should be fastened t» the sides, 
in such a manner that arching over the box, they 
may cover the highest of the plants; and over these 
should be stretched a net work of pitched cord, so 
as to protect the plants from external injury, and 
prevent the earth from being disturbed by mice or 
other vermin. 

To each box should be fastened a canvass cover, 
made te go entirely over it, but so constructed as 
to be easily put on or off, as may be necessary to 
protect the plants from the salt water or winds, and 
sometimes from the sunshine. Strong handles 
shouid be fixed to the boxes that they may be con- 
vepiently moved. 

During the voyage, the plants should be kept in 
a hght airy situation, witbout which they will 
perish, They should not be exposed to severe 
winds, nor tu cold, nur for a long time to too hot a 
sunshine, nor to the spray of the salt water. ‘To 
prevent injury from the saline particles with which 
tue air ts oftentimes charged at sea, (especially 
when the waves have white frothy curls upon them) 
aud which, On evaporati .n, close up the pores of the 
plants, and destroy them, it will be proper, when 
they have been exposed to them, to wash off the salt 
particles, by sprinkling the leaves with fresh water, 

The pianis and seeds (hat are sown, will occasion- 
ally require watering on the voyage; for which pur- 
pose rain water ts best. If, in any special case, par- 
cular instructions upon this point, or upon any 
vther conpected with the management of the plaats 
during the vuyage, be necessary, they should be 
made known to those having charge of the plants. 
But after all, much will depend upon the judicious 
care of those to whom the plants may be confided 
during the voyage. 

Piants of the succulent kind, and particularly of 
the buibous family, should not be planted in earth, 
but in a mixture of dry sand, oid lime, rubbish, and 
vegetable mould, in avout equal parts, and should 
not be watered, 

it may not be necessary, in every case, to observe 
all the precautions here recommended in regard to 
the putting up and transmission of seeds; but it is 
believed that there will be the risk in departing 
from them, in proportion to the distance of the 
country from which the seeds are to be brought, 
and to the difference of its latitude, or of the laii- 
tudes through which they will pass on the voyage. 
it is not intended, however, by these instructions, to 
exclude the adoption of any other modes of putting 
up and transmitting seeds and plants, which are in 
use in any parucular place, and which have been 
tound successful, especially if more simple. And 
it is ee not only that the aid of com- 
petent persons be accepted in procuring and put- 
ting up the seeds and plants, tat that they bela: 
vited to offer any suggestion in regard to the treat- 
meat of the plants during the voyage, and their cul- 
tivation and use afterwards. 

(CIRCULAR.) 
avy tment, 

Sir—I have to call your attention to the enclosed 
copy of a communication from the Treasury De- 
partment to the consuls of the United States at va- 
rious ports; and to desire that the objects of that 
comuunication may be promoted by you, on all oc- 
casions, as far as may be in your power. 

‘The Executive takes a deep interest in this mat- 
ter, and, by particular attention to it, you will pro- 
bably conier a lasting benefit to the country. 
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The letter of the Secretary to the Treasury is so 
full and satisfactory, that no further explanation 
seems necessary on my part. 

You will be pleased to report to the Department 
what you do in execution of this object, and return 
the papers to the Department when you are detach- 
ed trom the vessel which you now command. 


I am, respectfully, &c., 
SAM. L, SOU THARD. 


GRAPES. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, ) 
J. S. Sxovven, Ese. November 10,1827. 5 

Sir,— Numerous have been the disquisitions, both 
on the applicability of the soil and climate of our 
country to the growth of foreign vines, and to the 
applicability of American indigenous grapes to the 
purposes of making wines, &c. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Adlum, who has made 
many experiments with the American varieties, that 
for the purpose of making wine, the Catawba stands 
first; the Blands, second; and the Alexander, or 
Schuylkill, third; but, at the time this opinion was 
expressed, he had not made any experiments with 
the Isabella, which I had just introduced to notice. 
At the present period, having made wine from the 
Isabella, which has been considered by myself, and 
by some of the most intelligent men in our country, 
unrivalled as American wine, | cannot withhold my 
opinion, that it stands pre-eminent for that purpose. 
After which, I accord with Mr. A. as to the respec- 
tive rank in which he has placed the other three va- 
rieties referred to, with the exception, that the me- 
rits of the Scuppernong being less known both to 
him and myself, no ultimate opinion is given with 
= to that grape. 

nowing that much prejudice exists on the sub- 
ject, | am determined to remove it, as far as in my 
power, by the most convictive reasoning—and my 
course will be, to let the wine tender the query to the 

e, as to its real merits. Not doubting, sir, that 
you will second the course proposed, I now send you 
a bottle of Isabella wine, made exclusively from the 
grape of that name, during the season of 1826, but 
in justice, I must state, that so numerous had been 
the visitors to my establishment, that of about 30 
cr 40 bushels of these grapes, only the refuse and 
unripe remained; and it was from these that this 
wine was made. I have this season made a quanti- 


ty from the best grapes of the kind, and in doing 

so, I have been also careful to preserve the seeds, 

to rear new varieties. As a particular description 

of this grape may be acceptable, i extract the fol- 
rom 


lowing my Treatise on Horticulture. 
105. Isabella 


lady of George Gibbs, 
then resided at Brooklyn, Long island, and in ho 


nour of that lady, has been called Isabella grape. 


e.—This is an American grape, 
a native of Dorchester, South Carolina, and was in- 
troduced to this state by Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, the 

Feq., of St. Augustine, who 


It is a dark purple fruit, of a large size, oval form, 
and juicy, and equals some of the European wine 
grapes; and,for vigour of growth, and an abundant 
yield, exceeds any other yet cultivated in this coun- 
try, and requires no protection during the winter 
season. General Joseph Swift, of New York, in- 
formed me, that a single vine in bis garden produc 
ed above eight bushels during several successive 
seasons. is grape promises to make an impor- 
tant stand in this country for the purpose of mak- 
ing wine, as id ogo all the requisites to insure 
success in ing wine of a fair quality, or for 
making brandy equal to that of France. I have 
made wine from it which far excels any American 
wines I have ever yet tasted, and which has met 
the same decision from some of the most accurate 
“ in our country. Indeed, this grape, of which 

t a single vind existed in any garden in 1816, and 
which I, at that time, met with in the possession of 








the gentleman before mentioned, and deemed wor- 
thy of notice and a name, has now become dissemi 

nated to the remotest parts of the Union, and been 
sent to a number of the countries of Europe. And 
although it has never been offered to the public as 
on an equality with the highly cultivated and deli- 
cious table grapes of France, still it offers to any 
one who chooses to plant it, a plentiful crop of piea- 
sant fruit, without requiring from him the least care, 
or needing in winter the least protection, however 
cold may be its situation. [ have also ascertained, 
that the bunches may be dried, as raisins, with the 
greatest facility, and that they may be preserved ia 
dry sand, saw-dust, or any other similar substance, 
for many montas, in the most perfect state. 

it is a subject of gratulation that the public at- 
tention seems so fully drawn to the culture of the 
grape. It was not till after immense difficulties that 
the grape was brought to its present state of suc- 
cessful culture in France; and it should be no cause 
for discouragement, if some experiments are made 
in this country without the anticipated success. In 
fact, so. many causes exists where an error in judg- 
ment, or the want of the necessary information, may 
produce a failure, that it would be a miracle if all 
were to succeed. Already, for years, has the vine 
been most successfully cultivated on the Rhine; and 
in latitude 50°, the most choice Rhenish wines are 
made. Recent accounts tell us of vineyards hav- 
ing been successfully established in the more north- 
ern parts of Germany, and in several parts of Rus- 
sia: and the Swiss have been, for a course of years, 
most plentifully supplied with wine from their own 
soil. Shall, then, America alone, be debarred from 
this, one of the bountiful gifts of nature? Shall a 
country, possessing every variety of climate which 
is combined in all the wine countries of Europe, 
and extending through all the degrees of latitude 
which are there deemed the most genial to its 
growth and produce, he said to be totally inappro- 
priate to its success? Shall it be said that a plant, 
which culture has accommodated to almost every 
other elime to which it has been introduced, can 
find no spot whereon to flourish, in a country ex- 
tending from the 25th to the 47th degree of lati- 
tude, and that we can boast no such congenial soil 
in an empire, whose bounds are the St. Lawrence 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and whose Settlements al- 
ready extend from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
sources of the Missouri? it is high time such delu- 
sions of blinded theorists should give way to the lights 
of reason and of judgment, and that the culture of 
the vine, to every variety of which we have a soil 
and climate suitable to offer, should assume that 
importance to which it has already attained in 
countries possessing comparatively few advantages. 
Let, then, the beams of intelligence, which are im- 
parting so much benefit to mankind by their wide 
diffusion, disperse these clouds of ignorance ani 
error from the enlightened horticulturists of the 


American republic. 
Yours, respectfully, WM. PRINCE. 


(a 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


RAIL-WAYS. 


In reference to the statements of S. H. Long, pub- 
lished in the American Farmer, vol. 9, No. 36, re- 
lating to the graduation of a Rail-road, some illus- 
trations may be needful,in order to render the 
document more intelligible, and at the same time 
establish its claim to accuracy. In the communi 
cation alluded to, it is stated, that when the inclina- 
tion of a Rail-road is such as to give a rise of 21.12 
feet in the distance of one mile, the weight of the 
carriage being to that of its descending load as 1 to 
$, and the friction on a level road as 1 to 150, the 
same power or force that is required for the trans- 
portation downwards, is only sufficient to return 





with the empty carriages. ‘Phe correctness of tis 
statement will appear from the following investiga- 
tion: 

ist. To determine the gravity of one ton, or ra- 
ther its tendency to descend upon a plain having an 
inclination of 21.12 feet in a mile. 

As 5280: 21.12: : 2240: 8.96, whi expresses 
the number of pounds that will balance a ton on 
such a plain. 

2d. ‘Yo determine the friction of one ton. 

As 150: 1:: 2240: 14.93 pounds=the friction 
required. 
3d. To determine the power necessary to ascend, 
and that necessary to descend with one ton. 
14.93-+-8,96—23.89 pounds=power required to 
ascend. 

14.93—-8.96=5.97 pounds=power required to 
descend. 

4th. ‘To determine the load for one horse, ascend- 
ing and descending, weight of carriages being in- 
cluded and the power of a-horse being estimated at 
112 pounds. 

fap = 4588 tons=load for 1 horse, ascending. 

= ==18,76 tons=load for 1 horse descending. 

But, agreeably to the statement, the ascending 
load is to consist of the carriages only, and their 
weight will consequently be 4.688 tons; which, be- 
ing deducted from 18.76 tons, will leave for the de- 
scending load, exclusive of the weight of carriages, 
14.071 tons. It is also stated that the weight 
of the carriages must be to that of the load in the 
proportion of 1 to$. Accordingly, as 4.688: 14.071 


F F i : 
::1: 3,001 resulting in an error of 4 only which 


is attributable to the use of decimals. 

Hence it is proved that when the inclination of a 
Rail-road is 21.12 feet in a mile, the weight of car- 
riages being to that of their descending load in the 
Proportion of 1 to 3, and the friction being equal to 
iso of the whole load, (carriage included,) the 
same power required to descend with a load, is suf- 
ficient to return with the empty carriages only 

Again, when the freight or tonnage ascending is 
to that descending in the proportion of 1 to 4, the 


friction upon a level road being a5 of the whole 


load, the inclination of the road must be 13.8 feet 
in a mile, in order that the same power may be 
adequate to the transportation in both directions. 
fhe correctness of this position will appear from 


the following investigation, similar to that just in- 
stituted, 
pont Ss ==5.85=—number of pounds that will 


balance one ton on a plain whose height is 13.8 
feet, and length one mile. 

= = 14.93=friction of one ton on a level road. 

14.93 + 5.85—20,78 Ib.—power required to as- 
cend with one ton. 

14.93—5.85—9.08 lb.—power required to descend 
with one ton. 

soa3 =5.39 tons=load for 1 horse ascending. 

sop = 12:82 tons=load for 1 horse descending. 


2.32 ° . 
—~ =8.08 tons=weight of carriage. 


5.39 —3.08=2.31—freight or load ascending. 
12.832—$.08=9 24—freight or load descending. 
But, agreeably to one of the conditions of the 
statement, the freight ascending is to that descend- 
ing in the proportion of {to 4. Accordingly, 
As 2.31: 9.24:: 1:4 which proves the state- 
ment to be correct. 
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Other examples might be furnished in demonstra- 
tion of the accuracy of the statements referred to, 
but these are deemed sufficient on the present oc- 
casion. 

TE A SE 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





: VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 

If there is a qualification in which a female ought 
to excel, it is a thorough and practical acquaintance 
with the arts and duties of domestic life. She may 
be ignorant of other branches of human knowledge, 
and deficient in more refined attainments with com- 
parative impunity, but embellishments cannot sup- 
ply her deficiency in these. ‘These constitute her 
peculiar and appropriate employment, and so far 
from being beneath her regard, they adorn and 
beautify the most distinguished of her sex, 

The sentiment may not exactly accord with the 
opinions of the present age, but it is one that ought 
to be inscribed on the heart of every female, thatin- 
dustry and economy are ber true glory. There is 
no apology for aslothful woman. A slothful womah 
is more fit for a domestic drudge, or the slave ofan 
eastern despot, than for the elevated station which 
freedom, civilization, and christianity have assigeed 
her. A woman who is occupied in little else than 
receiving the courtesies of the other sex, hiv- 
ing every want supplied by obsequious attendants, 
if she does not become torpid by inaction, is almpst 
always the victim of that morbid sensibility, whi¢h, 
while it can weep over the ideal scenes of a novel or 
tragedy, has no interest in the affecting realities of 
human life, and passes through the world without 
communicating happiness, or acquiring responbi- 
bility. 

Few appreciate the obligations, cares and labours 
of an industrious female; and few, | fear, are sepsi- 
ble of the perpetual self-denial which she is called to 
exercise in the performance of her laborivus and re- 
iterated duties. 





her own proper sphere; her authority every where ; 
in her own retired dominion; her hand on every | 


spring in all the a of domestic labour; 
and cheerfulness and care constitute the prominent 
excellencies of her character. A female that has 
been induced to believe that she was made for 
nothing but to be beloved and admired, and who is 
never pleased but by alternations of idleness and dis- 
sipation, has never learned to estimate her true 
worth and excellence, and is a stranger to the high 
destination of a woman. 

Religion in woman, as in man, is not only “of 
the operation of God,” but the result of reflection, 
comparison and choice, and consists in a cheerful 
and happy renunciation of all the heart holds dear, 
for Jesus Christ, and of every opposing interest for 
his kingdom and glory, and this is ber distinguish- 
ed excellence. Let the fear of God, and the love 
of Jesus Christ control her domestic virtues; let the 
humility, patience, faith, hope, charity and resigna- 
tion, of the Gospel, become interwoven with per 
sonal accomplishments, and sweeten and govern 
her conduct; and how lovely is such awoman! It 
has frequently been remarked, that pious women 
are not only more numerous, but more pious than 
pious men. How infinitely superior are her charms 
to all the fascinations of lesaty, all the splendours 


of external accomplishment, and all the delicivus | 


joys of giddy dissipation? How invaluable does 
such a Woman appear, adorned and dignified, not 
only by all that earth can give, out decked in the 
robes of that’ piety and loveliness which earth can 
neither give nor take away. 





MOTHERS. 
If any thing in life deserves to be considered as 
*t once the exquisite bliss and pre-eminent duty of 


a mother, it is this—to watch the dawning dispesi- 
tion and capacity of a favourite child; to discover 
the earliest buds of thought; to feed with useful 
truths the inquisitiveness of a young and curious 
mind; to direct the eyes, yet unsullied with the wa 
ters of contrition, toa bounteous benefactor; to lift 
the little bands, yet unstained with vice, in prayer 
to their Father who is in Heaven. But so it is, the 
child, as soon as it is released from the bondage of 
the nurse, and needs no longer a careful eye to look 
after its steps and guard it from external injury, is 
too often surrendered to instructors, some of whom 
are employed to polish the surface of the character, 
and regulate the motions of the limbs, others to, fur- 
nish the memory, and accomplish the imagination, 
while religion gets admission as she can, sometimes 
in aid of authority, and sometimes in a Saturday’s 
task, or a Sunday’s peculiarity, but how ay | asa 
sentiment. ‘Their little hearts are made to flutter 
with vanity, encouraged to pant with emulation, 
persuaded to contract with parsimony, allowed to 
glow with revenge, or reduced to absolute numb- 
ness, by worldliness and cares, before they have 
ever felt a sentiment of devotion, or beat with a 
pulsation of sorrow for an offence, or gratitude fora 
benefit, in the presence of God. Believe me, mo- 
thers, you have no right to expect that the sense of 
religion will be infused by the labours of others. — 

When parents have ceased to be teachers, reli- 
gion has ceased to be taught. ; 








SPORTING OLIO. 





Her eye must be every where ip! & < 








InsTRUCTIONS TO YoUNG SporTsMEN. 


The following directions to young sportsmen are 
copied from an excellent work, with the above title, 
by Colonel Hawker, who is an excellent shot and in 
much practice: 

First, let the young sportsman take a gun that he 
can manage, and be shown how to put it to his 
shoulder, with the breech and sight on a level, and 
make himself master of bringing them up to a 
wafer. Then, with a wooden or bone driver (in- 
stead of a flint,) let him practise at this mark; and, 
when he thinks be can draw his trigger without 
Jlinching, he may present the gun to your right eye, 
by which you will see at once, if he is master of his 
first lesson. In doing this, he must remember, that 
the momeat the gun is brought up to the centre of 
the object, the trigger should be pulled, as the first 
sight is unquestionably the best. Then send bim 
out to practise ata card with powder, till he has 
got steady, and afterwards load his gun, occasional 
ly, with shot; but never Jet the time of your mak 
ing this addition be known to him, and the idea of 
it being, perhaps, impossible to strike his object, 
will remove all anxiety, and he will soon become 
perfectly collected. 

‘The intermediate lesson of a few shots, at small 
birds, may be given; but this plan throughout must 
be adopted at game, and continued, in the first in- 
stance, till the pupil has quite divested himself of 
all tremor at the springing of a covey, and observed, 


in the last, till most of bis charges of shot have 





proved fatal to the birds. If he begins with both 
eyes open, he will save himself the trouble of learn- 
ing to shoot so afterwards. An aim thus, from the 
right shoulder, comes to the same point as one 
ne with the left eye shut, and it is the most ready 
method of shooting quick. 

Be careful to remind him, as a beginner, to keep 
his gun moving, as follows: before an object, cross- 
ing; full high, for a bird rising up; or flying away, 
very low; and between the ears of hares and rab- 
bits, running straight away, (all this, of course, in 
proportion to the distance; and if we consider the 
velocity with which a bird flies, we shall rarely err, 
by firing, when at forty yards, at least five or six 
inches before it.) ‘Till the pupil is au fait in all 
this, he will find great assistance from the sight, 
which he should bews precisely on the intended 
point, when he fires. He will thus, by degrees, at- 
tain the art of killing his game in good style, which 
is to fix his eyes on the object, and fire the moment 
he has nesaghe up his gun. He may then, ultimate- 
ly, acquire the knack of killing snap shots, and 
bring down a November bird the moment it tops 
the stubble, or a rabbit popping in a furzebrake, 
with more certainty than he was once used to shoot 
a voung grouse in August,or a partridge in Sep- 
tember. Farmer's and Mechanic’s Mag. , 





Pepvierees or Vavuasie Horses. 
(Continued from p. 279.) 


OLD DOVE. 

Sir, March 30, 1772. 

Dove was bred by Mr. ‘Thomas Jackson, Sen. in 
the north of England. He was got by Young Cade, 
his dam by ‘Teaser, his grandam by Scawring’s 
Arabian, and out of the Gardner mare, that won 
six royal plates of 100 guineas each. He run at 
New Castle-upon-Tyne, at four years old, and beat 
the Duke of Cleaveland’s roan filley Roxana, the 
bay colt Swift, belonging to William Swinburn, Esq. 
Charles Wilson’s bay colt Windless, William Con- 
sorth’s bay colt Montreal and Sitlimton’s bay filley 
Nameless. 


The Celebrated Imported Horse, 
SiR HARRY, 


The handsomest and one of the best sons of Sir 
Peter Teazle, will stand the ensuing season at the 
farm of Samuel G,. Griffith, in Harford county, 
about five miles below Havre-de-Grace, on the 
Philadelphia road, at forty dollars the season, ov 
sixty dollars to ensure a foal. Good pasturage for 
mares from a distance, and every attention paid to 
them, but no responsibility for accidents or escapes; 
the season commences the Ist of March, and ends 
the Ist of August. 

Sir Harry is of a beautiful brown colour; his 
form unexceptionable, 15 hands 3 inches high, with 
extraordinary great power. He is out of Matron 
by Alfred, and partakes of all the favourite and 
the best blood of England, viz:--Godolphin Ara- 
bian, Cullen Arabian, Place’s White Turk, Bart- 
let’s Childers, Devonshire Childers, Regulus, Mark 
Maréhem, Oid Fox, ‘artar, Herod and High- 
flyer, and with truth it may be said, that heis equal 
if not superior, to any horse ever imported. His 
stock has run with more success than any horses in 
Virginia; witness Sir Alfred, twenty miles run at 
Fairfield, when he run two dead heats with Duroc, 
and won the thied heat with ease—and Sir Hal’s 
race at Broad Kock in the fall of 1814, when he 
broke down his antagonist, and run the four miles 
in seven minutes and forty-two seconds, believed to 
be the fastest heat ever run in the United States—and 
in the fall of 1815, he won the Jockey Club purses 
at New Market and Bellefield, beating the finest 
horses in Virginia with the greatest ease. One dol- 
lar for the groom must be sent with every mare, 

PETER SHIPLEY, Manager. 
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The full-blooded and much distinguished Turf Horse 
TIPPOO SULTAN, 

Will be let to mares, the present season, at the 
stable of Hyat Lyons, near the Court-house, White 
Plains, county of Westchester, 27 miles from New 
York, at ten dollars the season. Insurance by agree- 
ment. If the money is not paid by the first of Oc- 
tober next, eleven dollars will be demanded. Any 
person parting with an insured mare, before it can 
be ascertained she is with foal, shall be liable te pay 
the same sum as if said mare had been put by the 
season. 

Tippoo Sultan is a fine bay, near sixteen hands 
high, twelve years old next grass, with black legs, 
mane, and tail; a remarkable share of bone, and is 
free from any blemish. He stands as high, in the esti- 
mation of horsemen, for his great strength, elegant 
figure, superior movement, and successful perfor- 
mances on the turf, as any horse in this country; 
and his stock are large, bony, and very promising. 

Tippoo Sultan was got by Tippoo Saib, who was 
sired by the imported horse Messenger. Tippoo 
Saib’s dam was got by Northumberland, his grandam 
by Snap; bis great grandam, Gipsey, was got by 
Bay Bolton; his g. g. grandam by the Duke of New- 
castle’s Turk, out of a daughter of the Byerly Turk. 
Northumberland was got oY Cade, who was sired 
by the Godolphin Arabian. Northumberland’s dam 
was the dam of Snap, she was own sister to Slipby, 
by Lord Portmore’s Fox. ‘Tippoo Sultan's dam, 
Rosette, was got by Bajazet, who was sire of that 
celebrated horse Polydore. Bajazet rj by Mr. 
Westenhomes’ Tanner, his grandam by Babraham, 
his great grandam by Seabury, and his g. g. gran- 
dam by Childers, who is said fo have run a mile in 
a minute. ‘Tippoo Sultan’s grandam was got by 
Bashaw, who was sired by Wildair, oat of the Cub 
mare, his great grandam by Young Bulle-Rock, 
who was sired by Old Bulle Rock, out of the Bri- 
tannia mare; she was full sister to ‘True Briton, and 
dam of Liberty, King Herod, and Wilkes. Bri- 
tannia’s dam was the celebrated imported mare Mi- 
lia, Old Bulle Rock was sired by the well known 
imperted horse Old Sparks, out of a full blooded 
mare. Tippoo Sultan's g. g. grandam was got by 
the noted turf horse Selim, the property of Samuel 
Galloway, Esq; his g. g. g. grandam by Col. Hop- 

r’s Pacolet; his g. g. g. g- grandam by Old Sparks; 

is g. &. g g. g grandam was Col. Tasker’s mare 
Queen Mab; his g. g. g- g. g- g- grandam was Miss 
Caldwell. 

Performances.—In the spring of 1804, before he 
was three years old, he won a purse at the Island of 
Trees, on Long-island, beating Mr. Jones’ and Gen. 
Coles’ colts. 

In the autumn of the same year, he won a colt’s 
purse at New Market, distancing the whole field, 
although he carried thirteen pounds over his weight, 
and run the second round of the second heat in one 
minute fifty-eight seconds. Allowing for the over- 
weight, it is the greatest run ever made on the 
same course. 

In 1806, he won a purse at New Market, the three 
mile heats, beating O'Kelly, Warran, Morgag, and 
Potomac. A few days after the preceding race, he 
won a purse at Haeriem, the four mile heats, dis- 
tancing Alfred and Warran. 

In 1807,he won a purse at Haertlem, the three 
mile heats, beating Mr. Hughes’ horse Lurcher, and 
run it in a shorter time thao it was ever run before 
on the same course. 

The following week, he won a purse at New Mar- 
ket, the four-mile teats, beating, with ease, Mr. 
Bond’s horse Sir Solomon, distancing Hamiltonian 
and one other. 

About ten days after, he won a purse and match 
race at Haericm, the four-mile heats, beating Mr. 
+ gemma and suecessful turf horse, First 





It is proper to observe, that at the last race, ‘Tip- 
poo Sultan ran to an evident disadvantage, having 
run two races shortly before, and First Consul was 
a fresh horse, not having run once the whole season, 
and was trained on the course where they run for 
three or four weeks before the race. 

In 1808, while in covering, he was matched 
against Gen Coles’ Miller’s Damsel, for $4000; the 
match, in consequence of the Damsel proving with 
foal, was not run. 

In the spring of 1809, he received $500 forfeit 
from Mr. Cocks’ Hamiltonian; and the following 
day won a purse and match race at Haerlem, beat- 
ing Mr. Bond’s and Hughes’ horse Bright Phosbus, 


a ull brother to the Miller’s Damsel. 


April, 1813. 1. & L TERHUNE. 
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¢#The Postmaster of this city has been directed 
by the Posimaster-General, to be prepared to send 
a daily mail to Harrisburg and the principal offices 
on the York route, during the ensuing session of the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, which will be commenc- 
ed on Tuesday neat. 

A similar order has been given in reference to 
Annapolis. 

‘There are now very few seats of State govern- 
ments, however remote, which are not favoured with 
daily mails during the session of their legisiatures. 

Under the new contracts, the Postmaster-Genera! 
has arranged tu have the mail delivered at Cincin- 
natti in six days from Baltumore; and so prosperous 
are the aflairs of the department under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. McLean, that we have reason tv 
think he will report a net surplus revenue of $100,000 
after a prodigious extension of routes, and increase 
of facilities; and that he will be able and willing to 
make the turnpike from this city to Philadelphia, 
with the revenues of his department, should Con- 
gress deem it expedient and within the power to 
“establish post roads.” 


¢® The remarkable ox which has been exhibit- 
ed during the past summer, in the easiern cities, 
denominated the ‘New Hampsoirng Pua@nomenon, 
OR OX WITHOUT A PARALLEL,” is on his way to Bal- 
timore, and will arrive about the last of next week. 





SILK WORM EGGS. 
J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. 

I have a quantity of silk worm i of the best 
Italian stock, which [ am desirous of disposing of te 
persons in the country who wish to make them- 
selves practically acquainted with the cultivation of 
silk, either for the satisfaetion of a laudable curiosi- 
ty or for the purpose of introducing it into their 
agricultural pursuits. I propose dividing them inte 
small parcels, that a general knowledge of this in- 
teresting subject may be disseminated, and to ac- 
company each pareel with directions for the ma- 
nagement of the worms from the egg to the cucoon,. 
thence to the laying and preservation of the eggs 
for another year's use. During the cold weather of 
wioter, - can be sent, by mail, to any part of the 
Union, and the postage on them will not exceed 
treble pony on a common letter. hc who 
may wish for e may a to me tter, b 
= euheldie dive dellors fox which : oufficient 
number of eggs will be sent them, with proper di- 
rections for them to obtain a practical knowledge of 
the cultivation of silk, and an abundant suppiy of 





eggs for commencing the business on an extensive 
scale another year. from the eggs I will send them 














for five dollars, they may obtain from 150,000 to 
500.000 for the next year—which will of course 
produce them as many worms. Though the white 
mulberry is generally preferred, it has been found 
that the black mulberry answers equally well for 
feeding the worms. Letters should be directed im- 
— to me in Baltimore, postage paid, and 
stating the object of the writer, whether the eggs 
required are for the purpose of entering into the 
cultivation of silk, or merely to obtain a practical 


knowledge of it. 
GIDEON B. SMITH. 


[We had the pleasure to see the worms from 
which these eggs were procured, in full operation 
last spring, and none could be more healthful and 
vigorous. An opportunity to procure the very best 
stock is here presented, and the readers of the 
American Farmer have seen enough to be satisfied 
that Mr. Smith’s “directions” will be minute and 
practical. We are much gratified to see that the 
observations of several years, to which he was 
prompted by curiosity, and for amusement, are 
about to be turned to such an useful account | 


——— —_———— 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Topacco.--But little selling now, and less coming in; 
the prices are about the same as last week. 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 ¢ 6.00—Scrubs, 4.50 « 
71.40—common crop, 3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 4.00 4 4.50-— 
good red, 5.00 a 6.00—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a4 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a 10.00—Fine 
yellow, 15.00 @ 20.00—Virginia do. 3 50 a 8.00—Rap- 
pshannock, 3.00 a 3.50—Kentucky, 3.50 @ 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 a 7.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $5.75 « 6 00—superfine 
Howard-st 5.0045.1244 6.00—city mills, 4.50 4 4.75— 
Susquehanna, 4.50 4 4.75—Corwn Meat, bbl. 2.75 42.874 
—Grain, white wheat, best 1.004 1.10—red, .904 1.03 
—ord’y, .75 a .80--Corn, new .42 a .483—Ryg, 40 a .50 
—Oars, .25 a 30—Beans, .80 a 1.0'—Peas, .40 a .50— 
Crover seed, 4.50 a 5.00—Timorny 3.00—Baruer, .55 
@ .58—F.axseep, .75 a .80—Corron, Virginia, .83 a 
-10§—Louisiana, .11 a4 .13—Alabama, .10 @ .114—Mis- 
souri, 10 4 .104—N. Carolina, .844 .9}—Woo. wash’d, 
-18 a.22—half blood, .26 a 28—three-quarter, .28 a .30 
—full do. .30 4 35—Hemp, Russia, per ton, $225 a 238 
—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water-rotted, 
170 @ 19‘ —Fisu, Herrings, bbl. 2.75 @ 3.00—Mackerel, 
3.75 a 4.15 a 5.75—Bacon, hams, .9 4.10—hog round, 7 4 
74—Feathers, .28 a .29—Wuiskey, .264 a .27 

Waear is scarce and in good demand—our sales 
have been made for good red at $1.03. 
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An Essay on the physical properties of the four 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(From Hints for American Husbandmen.) 


ORCHARD GRASS. 
On Orchard Grass—Manner of Cultivation—eur- 
ing the seeds— Quantity sown— Season and mile— 

Causes of failure—Product and value forpas- 

turage and hay —its nutrilive qualities and syeri- 

ority over Timothy, both when green and dry.-By 

Loyp Jones, Ese. 

Dear Sin, Montgomery co., Pa., Feb. 5, 187. 

I have @@iltivated orchard grass for five and ten- 
ty years. My crops failed from the bad qualiy of 
the seed, unti} they were secured by myself. V 
they are in the state at which they can be shiken 
from the heads, the stems are cut by a sfifal 
cradler just above the tops of the under 
After some practice, he is enabled to catch witl his 
left hand the.portions taken by the cradle, ani to 

lace them regularly as he advances. Theyare 
immediately bound in sheaves large as a one. 
Double sw are afterwards mown with a nked 
scythe to remove the under grass, and leave at }ro- 
per distances throughout the field, openings 
which the sheaves are shocked. They me ahs 
this state from eight to ten days, until sufficietly 
dry to be carried to the barn, where they are fi 
with thrashed to guard against heating, the geat 
source of injury to the séeds of this valuable ¢op 
The usual manner of securing them, by puttingthe 
sheaves into the mow, is, 1 am satiefed, the post 
effectual mode to destroy the principle of vegta- 
tion, as they can rarely be so treated, without bing 
mow-burned. 

After having been thrashed, they should be stew- 
ed upon the barn floor—occasionally stirred, if the 
quantity be barge, during eight or ten days, potil 
they are perfectly dry—without this precaution they 
would inevitably be heated. 








The under grass should all be mown for + te 
s000 as i _ after the sccds bare vers ' ¥ 
ed. If it be allowed to stand but for few days: ix 


loses its nutritive properties—in fax dies, after hav- 
ing lost the heads. ‘The hay 1S Made, aed pro- 
perly secured, although necgarily harsh (rom hav- 
ing been allowed to pase the stage of its growth 
when most succulent “4 nutritious, | bave found 
good fodder, for bot* horses and neat cattle, 

The product of seeds varies from ten to twenty 
bushels pcr acre. I have had ina very favourable 
seaso*, twenty bushels upon land which would not 
have afforded, I think, ten of wheat. ‘The product 
ef this, as of all crops, depends much, of course, 
upon the season, and the preparation of the land. 
The crop to which | advert, was purposely grown 
upon a poor soil, to show the excellence of the 
plant, and the fallacy of the assertion, that it re- 
quired very rich land. 

I sow from eight to ten quarts of clover seeds, 
and a bushel of orchard grass seeds per acre in 
February, upon wheat or rye land. I[ should prefer 
their being sown with oats or barley, as the seeds 
could be covered more regularly with the harrow, 
and their vegetation would be secured. I do not 
apprehend injury from frost in early sowing, but I 
dread the effects of drought from late. I have 
never suffered from early, but have generally had 
cause to regret the evils of late sowing. 

I consider orchard grass the best herbage for 

asturage upon upland—for hay it certainly cannot} 
Ee excelled. 

I cultivated timothy for many years. As pas 
turage it is utterly worthless after the first of July, 
upon upland. Timothy hay is valuable tor turf 
horses, and those used in quick draught—but for 
the purposes of farmers, I think it should not be 
raised. I have long since discontinued its growth. 


ed, unless it can be carted to market, and be re- 
placed by large supplies of manure. 
I am, very obediently, &c. yours, 
LOYD JONES. 
Joun Hare Powsr , Esq., Powelion. 


GRASSES. 

On Grasses—Orchard or Cocksfoot—Timothy and 
Red-Top, or Herds-grass—their comparative va- 
lues for Pasturaze and Hay—By Jounx Hare 
Powsgt, Ese. 

. Powelton, Feb. 10, 1827. 

In presenting Mr. Jones’ communication, it is not 
necessary that I should advert to his accuracy and 
reputation as a farmer, with which you are suffi- 
ciently acquainted, to receive his opinions and state- 
ments, with implicit reliance upon their validity and 
force. He is the most successful cultivator of orch- 
ard grass, with whose practice | have become ac- 
quainted in any part of the United States. 

As he has detailed his mode of securing the 
seeds, I may be allowed to state, that I have for se- 
veral years induced him to send large quantities of 
them to my agricultural friends, whose experience, 
in confirmation of my impressions, that when pro- 
perly treated they seldom fail, establishes the cor- 
rectness of his management in collecting them. 

I have before brought to your notice the extraor- 
dinary product of cocksfoot or orchard grass as pas- 
turage upon strong soils—its early appearance in 
the spring—its vigourous and —_ growth through- 
out the summer and autumn, affording even in De- 
cember, the most succulent and nutritive herbage I 
have in this climate seen. 

Of timothy as pasturage, I have had during 
twenty years, opinions similar to those conveyed by 
Mr. Jones. 

On highly manured, or deep alluvial soils, it pro- 
duces greater crops of hay, than any grass | have 
grown, except red clover. Mr. Welles, of Boston, 
a few years since obtained four tons of timothy hay 
per acre, from « large field. His well known preci- 
sufficiently establishes the fact." When allowed to 
become mature, | think it causes as much exhaus 
tion as a crop of spring barley or oats. And so far 
from land becoming better, whilst exposed to the 
effects of the scythe, and the rays of the sun ina 
regular course, wherein timothy is introduced as 
the meliorating crop, | am led to believé that it is 
made worse. If timothy be depastured after the 
first crop has been taken, | apprehend that, as its 
after growth is extremely feeble, in this climate, the 
sun must have great effect upon the soil, throughout 
the hottest season of the year. 

Red-top or herds-grass has recently been brought 
more into notice, and it will, 1 have no doubt, be 
extensively cultivated, when it shall have been bet- 
ter known. We see it generally upon the il! re- 
claimed marsh lands of an adjacent state, where 
perhaps its extraordinary hardiness and large pro- 
duct, even under the most slovenly management, 
may have retarded to a certain extent, (he improve- 
ment of the district in which it is principally grown. 
It will flourish where no other grass, which we cul- 
livate, can live. {ts apparent qualities, and the 
quantity of nutritive matter, are no doubt very 
much influenced by the state of the land upon 
which it is produced; hence when offered in the 
market in competition with the produce of the most 
highly cultivated upland—it is condemned. ‘The 
seeds of this grass, as of those of cocksfoot, are 
rarely brought to the shops in a sound state—they, 


clesely examined, will be found frequently to enve- 
lope sbriveiled kernels, and to be infested with some 
of the most noxious weeds with which a farmer can 
contend, 





It is a great exhauster, aod should never be cultivat- 
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Upon’a small piece of land which had been oc- 


as the former, are surroundéd by chaff, which, if 





cupied by Swedish turnips, and had been carefully 
tilled for many seasons in succession, two bushels of 
herds-grass seeds per acre, in addition to the usual 
quantity of clover and timothy seeds, were sown 
with Persian barley in the spring of 1820. A much 
larger piece was sown at the same time, with timo- 
thy alone. The timothy soon cisappeared from 
both—the clover of course long since went out— 
the herds-grass has formed a tough and valuable 
sward. 

Upon arable farms it is sometimes troublesome, 
as it is as tenacious of life as blue grass. Its product 
is not generally heavy upon such lands, and I should 
not therefore cultivate it with a regular course of 
white crops, although upon a grazing farm, or upon 
some large southern domains}>where it would be 
well that the landholders should forget half their 

ssessions, it might be expedient to cultivatedt 
argely, and obviate the necessity of indulging the 
fatting bullocks with a regular ramble for the solace 
of their stomachs, throughout some hundred acres 
of growing Indian corn. The herds-grass has the 
great merit of being able to take care of itself. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
To the President of the Penn. Agric. Society. * 





DEEP PLOUGHING. 

On Deep Ploughing—Oyster-shell Lime—the ma- 
nagement and application of Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Manures.— By Joux Hare Power, Ese. 

Powelton. 

I have reclaimed, by oyster shell lime and deep 
ploughing, a farm, made sterile by a series of the 
most exhausting crops, which the cupidity or folly 
of bad tenants could suggest. I am not ignorant of 
the objeetions which have been often brought, and 
not less mgeniously supported, against breaking the 
“pan,” and reversing the sub-soil; but I have seen 
few instances, where ultimate success has not at- 
tended deep ploughing, in a judicious course of ma- 

aogs - ~=2-4d annsade 

nagemer 5 duficrent hues, mixed witk® turped.up 

varying from tenacious clay, to loose gravel, or 

sparkling sand, and have found, that those who 
condemned my “burying fertile mould beneath ste- 

rile clay,” confess, that at the end of five years, I 

obtain great crops, by means of deep and fine tilth, 

from « chesnut ridge, and gravel bottom, originally 
covered with barren oak and cedar trees, Some of 
my friends, who are in the habit of hauling manure 
to the distance of twelve miles, may imagine, that 
my proximity to the town, affords a remedy for all 
the defects of soil. Within twelve years, I have 
expended but six hundred dollars in the purchase 
of manure, although during part of the time, large 
quantities of hay were sold from my farm. Where 
the mould was five inches deep, | ploughed ten in 
the autumn—applied caustic oyster-shell lime, in 
quantities, equal to eighty or an hundred bushels 
per acre. In the spring, | ploughed six, reversed 
the sub-soil, and took a white crop. In the next 
autumn, I ploughed nearly eight for a winter crop— 
in the succeeding year, the original depth of ten 
inches was reached by the plough. In some in- 
stances, for root crops, it has been gradually in- 

creased. This day with Wood’s Plough, No. 2, 

drawn by four oxen, my land has been ploughed 

for mangel wurtzel more than fourteen dles deep. 

The ‘‘eaput mortuum” or sub-soil, after having in 

the first instance been corrected by the causticity 

of lime, and the expansion of frost—improved b 

the atmosphere, and the calcareous matter whic 

remained, was turned below the depth of an ordi- 
nary furrow. The first crop was certainly better 
than that which had preceded it, as the advantages 
derived from the lime, the larger supply of mois- 
ture, secured by the greater capacity of the loose 
soil for its deposite, and the increased depth of 
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tilts, more than compensated for the injury, that 
might be apprehended, from the admixture of small 
portions of “sour soil.” The next crop was nearly 
as good—the succeeding crops have gradually in- 
creased in quantity, weight, and value. The inge 

nious inventor of the sub stratum plough, has added 
much to our means of improvement, in this, as he 
has done by the application of his skill to the pro- 
duction of various implements, valuable by their 
simplicity and cheapness—but whilst | acknowledge 
the benefit he has conferred, by placing a substitute 
for deep ploughing within the reach of those, who 
cannot be tempted to reverse the sub soil, I cannot 
avoid thinking, that if the sub-soil in all cases be 
deleterious to vegetation when brought to the sur 

face—when meliorated by the chemical action of 
lime—by the expansion of frost—by exposure to 
the influences of beat and light—by the operation 
of various agents and manures, employed for the 
mechanical separation of its particles, or the sup- 
ply of its deficiencies, it must, in most cases, be in- 
jurious to the tender radicles, which have been led 
toa “caput mortuum;,” whither they never could 
have been seduced, but by the attractions of water, 
to vegetate, for a time—soon after to die, and dis 

ease or debilitate the plant. 

I have never had apprehension of the loss of ani- 
mal manure by sinking, as its component parts are 
generally so insoluble in water, as to cause them to 
he left by filtration sufficiently near to the surface 
for all our purposes; but | have had many motives 
to guard against its escape by evaporation, and 
therefore invariably deposite it deeply, and gene 
rally in its freshest state, beneath the surface of the 
land. My experience during nearly twenty years 
has taught me that in this climate, where the exhala- 
tions of the sun during one season, the influence of 
wind—the effects of melting snow, and torrents of 
rain, during another, upon a surface made imper 
vious by frost almost to the edge of an axe, top 
dressing, except when principally composed of cal 
careous matter, should seldom be appled. Old 
oar remarkable for the excellence of their her 


an Be etree vere Tegel af lenn~n 
owns, may be profitably enriched by the applica- 
tion of anima! manure to the surface in the spring, 
when the soil is open, and the grass by pushing 
forth its leaves, soon affords some protection, from 
the sun, whilst they imbibe to a certain extent, the 
fertilizing principle, passing off in a gaseous form. 

The expedients which the dearness of land, and 
the cheapness of labour, have coerced certain Euro- 
peans to adopt, cannot for ages become profitable, 
where the farmer tills generally his own soil; and 
the labourer is paid, and protected, as being worthy 
of regard, and the wages of his toil. Compost 
heaps, in certain situations, may be advantageously 
formed. In very few would they repay the cost of 
chopping, tutning, and scientific commixing, with 
out noticing the loss, in this climate, at each opera 
tion, of animal matter, by the escape of its vola 
tile parts—not the least essential of which it is 
formed. | am satisfied, that all animal manures 
should, if practicable, be applied in their freshest 
state—that where this cannot be done, they should 
be covered with earth, and exposed in the fold yard, 
to the treading of beasts, in order, that the mass 
may be made compact—the air be excluded—and 
pane yer f decomposition retarded, until its in- 
fluence shall be directly applied, to stimulate plants, 
and enrich the soil. 

The curious sheds, ingenious stercoraries, and 
mellow compost ‘‘pies,” of which prints are given, 
and on which long essays have been written, | have 
been convinced, are adapted neither to the climate 
of Pennsylvania, nor to our purses nor plans. 

I should be unwilling to shake off some of the 
prejudices, which we have imbibed, with our mother 
tongue: but although I donot object to cut a heavy 
cloth coat in an August day, after a foreign winter 





fashion, | am not prepared to remain a colonist in —- give credit to the doctrine which 1 have s° 


thinking, that we cannot manage our farms, with. 
out European precedent or rule. 

If any man were to cultivate a large farm in this 
state, after the most approved scientific mode, 
which the agricultural doctors would have us adopt, 
he might expect to have an empty barn, and ere 
long a light pocket. 

Science is essential to the agricultural art—che- 
mistry aids it at every turn,—cooking is a chemical 
process; yet I should be unwilling to be fed, with 
soup from the laboratory of the great Davy himself 
"unless he bad been practised in seasoning his*broth 
—even if with the aid of the whole college of physi- 
cians, it were scientifically compounded, as Smol- 
lett’s feast of the ancients and served in classic vases 
of gold. I am, very obediently, yours, &c. 

JOHN HARE POWEL. 
To the President of the Penn. Agric. Society. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


CorTrron RECOMMENDED AS THE MATERIAL FoR Cort- 
Ton Bagerne, Corpace, &c.—No. X. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS 

On the progress of manufactures and internal im- 
provement in the United States, and particularly 
on the advantages to be derived from the employ- 
ment of slaves in the manufacturing of cotton and 
other goods. Delivered in the Hall of the Franklin 
Institute, November 6, 1827, by Tuomas P. Jonzs, 
M. D. (Concluded from p. 291.) 


The negro possesses, in general, a degree of emula- 
tion, equal, at least, to that of the white labourer; I 
say at least equal, but,in my estimation it is superior. 
I have been repeatedly strack with the avidity with 
which they seek, and the gratitude with which they 
receive instruction on any point relating to their bu- 
siness; and surprised to hear how anxiously the 
wish has been expressed that they could visit the 
north, to see and to learn new methods of workip 
other idea than the simple one expressed. ion 
thus emulous, the emulation of the negro is limited 
to his own particular business, and if this be one 
simple operation, requiring to be perpeteally re- 
peated, he is perfectly satisfied to pursue it, and 
will be proud of any superior skill which he may 
acquire. 

ssuming these positions as facts, and such I 
know them to be, it will readily be admitted, that 
better materials for making workmen, in any regu- 
lar and ordinary manufacture, where labour saving 
machinery is employed, do not exist any where. It 
is got merely in cotton bagging, and other fabrics 
of the coarser kind, that the negro may be employ- 
ed; although these will necessarily come first in or- 
der, he, | am convinced, will be found equal to the 
production of some of the finer articles furnished 
in the spinning factory, and by the loom; what va- 
lid reason can be urged to the contrary, 1 am utter- 
ly at a loss to divine. 

So little aware of this fact, or so averse to its 
manifestation, have been those persons who have 
conducted the establishments for cotton spinning, 
to the south, that in mills which have been in opera- 
tion for three or four years, none but white persons 
are, or were lately, employed, excepting in offices of 
mere labour. Some enterprising individuals are 
now establishing cotton pan in the vicinity of Pe- 
tersburg, in Virginia. A gentleman who has taken 
great interest in this subject, accidentally met with 
the superintendant, and inquired whether it was his 
intention to employ negroes in the manufactory; he 
replied that it was a thing of which he had never 
thought; and until very lately, all the owners of 
slaves appear to have been in the same predica- 
ment: even now, there are but few of them prepar- 


cofidently advanced. ‘This, however. need not 
exite surprise, as most of them are acquainted 
wn the manufactured goods in their finished state 
ow, and cannot, therefore, estimate the moderate 
pation of skill required by each individual employ- 
edh their formation. This can be done only by 
thoe acquainted with the details of the wort . 

hould'the truth of the doctrine whicli I have ad- 
voated be admitted, the philanthropist, and the 
potical economist, will hail with equal pleasure, 
thechange which will be effected in the south, by 
théintroduction of manufacturing establishments, 
ast will, at the same time, add greatly ne com- 
for of the slave, and to the solid wealth of the 
comunity. For a considerable period the planters 
in hany places have found it extremely difficult to 
paj their current expenses, and to feed and clothe 
ther negroes, from the annual produce of their 
latis; and thousands have removed to the more 
fetile regions in the western states, not with the 
exfectation of accumulating wants _s —_ for 
thepurpose of obtaining a ready and abundant sup- 
pijfor their negro families. TThoulinds more of 
ow southern fellow citizens will be compelled to 
adipt the same expedient, unless some new re- 
sorce be obtained. 

Do not imagine that I am the friend of slavery, 
orthat I would willingly promote any measures 
whch J believed to be in slightest degree cal- 
cubted to extend, and pérpetuate this great moral 
evi At the present day slavery has but few advo- 
cats; and they are as rare among the intelligent 
slale-holders to the south, as they are with us. 
long residence among them, and an intimate ac- 

uljintance with many of them, enable me to make 
thi declaration with the most undoubting confi- 
detee; and I feel, therefore, that in making it, I 
form an act of simple justice only, and should 
be inuch gratified if I were able to remove any por~ 
tionof that prejudice which tends to estrange one 


partof our country from the other. 
Wh 1 ae -.ewnd ta the canth, I carried with 


oe many Of those prejudices which are commen in 
ihe non-slave tniding states; and although, from the 
very bature of MO} truth, it was impossible for me 
to see any thing wh, could lessen my abhorrencé 
of slavery, in the abstuet, } yet found that much 
more had been done than* had apprehended, and 
that much is still in progres to Jessen its attend- 
ing evils; and was also thorougnly convinced, that 
its removal is a problem of no easy solutien, The 
work, however, is making a sure, though slow, 
progress; the slaves are aie acquiring infortag- 
tion, and their owners generally both confess, and 
feel the iniquity of the — Examples of cruel- 
ty are very rare, and indelible disgrace affixes itself 
to him who has the character of being a bad fnas- 
ter. The friends of emancipation must rejoice 
should one of the most serious obstacles to its ac- 
complishment be removed, by training the slave to 
habits of industry, in a business which will tend 
to prepare him for a state of freedom, and thus pave 
the way for the gradual removal of an entailed evil, 
which cannot be directly, or suddenly, touched, 
without committing monstrous injustice in the case 
of both the parties concerned. 

At present, the occupation of the plantation 
slave is, in many instances, an alternation between 
absolute idleness and severe labour; most of the 
crops raised, demanding at one period, unremitted 
attention, and at others, allowing long intervals of 
complete relaxation. The principal product of the 
plantation, which exacts regular attendance and af- 
fords employment to the younger negroes, is the 
cotton crop; and this circumstance has operated as 
‘a strong inducement to many planters to cultivate 
it; as every intelligent man is aware that moderate, 
and regularly continued labour, is the most favour- 
abie to the physical and moral constitution of man. 
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The period, however, has arrived, wheo, as | 
already remarked, the cotton crop will not, in 
situations, pay for its culture, preparation, 
carriage to market; and it is absolutely n 
that other employment should be found forthe 
hands, there being no probability, and sca a 
possibility, of an advance in the price; indeedghe 
very reverse of this may be anticipated. I ve 
attempted to indicate that new employment, which 
is so much needed, and to preve that it is not jaly 
necessary and desirable, but practicable. 

In the, introduction of every new system, éff- 
culties to be enconntered, and removed; but 
those which at first appear insuperable, yield 
dily, and rapidly, to the energy of determined jer- 
severance. In the present instance, as in 
others, prejudice and habit both stand in the 
The south will not supply persons able to esta 
or to superintend these new manufactories, and 
proper management of the slave, requires ca@si- 
derable knowledge and experience; his usefulniss, 
and even his happiness#demands that the kini of 
familiarity which is admussible among white bee 
sons should be avoided,and that the differencé of 
situation should be constaatly and distinctly m@k- 
ed; and all this may be, and is done, without viaat- 
ing the duties of kindness, or of humanity. Persns 
brought up to the north, frequently err in his 
point; for although there are some whose unér 
standings will enable them at once to adoptjhe 
right course, the greater nuinber are inclined tabe 
at first too familiar. and subsequently too severe, ind 
there is consequently some well grounded priju- 
dice against making them the managers of ne- 
groes. ‘This may limit the number of suitadle 
Managers, yet it is not an insuperable objectiog to 
the system | am advocating: the practice of a jew 
years would enable the south to supply her ownsu- 
perintendants, and im* many respects with manfest 
advantage to herself. ; 

There is another class of persons existing ig the 
southern states, who are in fact, though free; Jess 
happily situated than the slaves themselves, and 
which by the extensive introductien of the manu- 
facturing system, would not only®e redeemed from 
wretchedvess, but become a «ine of wealth to the 
country, instead of remainwg a degraded cast, and 
a heavy burden; I allud¢ to the poorer portion of 
the white inhabitants) Among these there is a very 
large number of widows, with families of children, 
who, with the v¢most effurts of their industry, earn 
a miserable and precarious subsistence, of these, 
all who are able, would soon be employed. ‘That 
the number of widows and orphans, in the situa- 
tion represented, should be comparatively much 
greater in the southern, than in the northern states, 
may, to some, appear paradoxical and incredible; it 
is, however, a fact, and one for which it would not 
be difficult to assign a reason, were it necessary, or 
suitable to the occasion. 

It is a subject of increasing difficulty in the part 
of our country of which | am speaking, that the oc 
cupations are so few, which are deemed reputable 
for the sons of those who are in good circumstances; 
and, in the present state of things, this difficulty is 
areal one. ‘The encouragement to become plant- 
ers is very small indeed, and the professions of me- 
dicine, and of law, are overstocked. Manufactories 
do not exist upon a scale sufficiently extensive to 
afford acceptable stations; and until they do, it 
would argue but little knowledge of the state of af 
fairs in the south, or of the principles of human na- 
ture, to expect those who are considered as holding 
a station in the higher walks of society, to devote 
their attention to the mechanic arts. A deficiency 
in the requisite talents will not be expected, for 
although the opportunities of displaying it have 
been less numerous, the same aptitude at invention 
and tion exist in the south, which is so cha- 
racteristic of the inhabitants of the northern states. 
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‘The records of the patent office, and numerous in 
genious contrivances which have been devised, and 
are in use, might be adduced, were proof of this 
thought necessary. 

Of the awakening attention of the south, to the 
diffusion of information on the important subject of 
the mechanic arts, many evidences might be ad- 
duced; one only shall be mentioned. The board of 
visitors of the Uaiversity of Virginia, have, by a re- 
cent regulation, made it the particular duty of the 
professor of natural philosophy, to include in his 
course of lectures, the application of this science to 
operative mechanics. 

It may be thought by some; and perhaps correct- 
ly, that a subject might have been chosen better 
suited to the purpose of an opening address to the 
Franklin lostitute, than that to which I have given 
a prominent place. The uses and importance of 
scicnce to the artizan, have been so frequently treat- 
ed on, that the subject has become trite, and they 
are now so generaily admitted, as scarcely to need 
being insisted upon: that which f have preferred ap- 
peared to me to be one of high interest.to every ci 
tizen; and one also which will inevitably, and 
quickly, force itself upon public attention. A topic 
so immediately connected with the extension off 
manufactures in our common country, cannot be 
out of place when brought before an institution, 
which, though nominally Pennsylvanian, is essential- 
ly national. 

To tke political economist I commit the discus- 
sion of the question as it respects its connection 
with his inquiries. I have very slender claims to 
knowledge upon this subject; in fact, I can scarcely 
say, that | have formed a theory for myseif; al- 
though I, of necessity, entertain opinions which ap 
pear to me to have their foundation in practical 
truth, which is my only guide. In the field of po- 
litical science I have been only a gleaner; my at- 
tention has been directed almost exclusively to the 
physical sciences; and these admit oi no Procrus 
tean bed, but consider every well estabiished faet 
as Stanuing upon a basis which no wWeory can re- 
move, 





Arrican Mope or Dyeine a Ricu anv Lastine 
Buve. 


Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Nov. 30, 1827. 

[ am now so well convinced that the manufacture 
of coarse cotton goods, will become general in the 
south, in consequence of the idea [| suggested to 
you, of employing a portion of the slaves as opera- 
tives, that [ shall venture to recommend to you a 
process, purely African, for dyeing blue, which more 
than twenty years ago I extracted froim the travels 
of Mungo Park: 

“The women of Mandingo, Kaarta and Luda- 
mar, dye cotton cloth of a rich and lasting blue, by 
the following simple process: ‘I'he leaves of indigo, 
when fresh gathered, are pounded in a wooden mor- 
tar and mixed in a large earthen jar, with a strong 
ley of wood ashes. The stuff is steeped in this 
mixture, and allowed to remain until it has acquired 
a proper‘shade. Where indigo is not plenty, they 
collect the leaves, reduce a sufficient quantity to 
powder, and mix with ley, as above. In either way 
this colour is very beautiful, with a fine purple gloss, 
equal to the best Indian or European blue.” (See 
Park’s ‘Travels, p. $18, American edit.) 

Indigo is cultivated in many of the southern 
states with almost as much ease, as clover in Penn- 
osm Instead of pounding, it can be passed 
through rollers like sugar cane, and placed in vats 
made of brick work lined with water cement; and 
thus used on a large scale to dye cotton yarns for 
the northern markets. By this cheap and simple 
process our yarns will acquire a vaiue of twelve or 
fifteen cents in the pound. It is very troublesome 


~ 


and the artificial blue vats are expensive vou pre- 
carious. The African dyes are the dest, and beyond 
all donbt the cheapest If our factories succeed, as 
we are well assured they will, southern planters 
should cultivate jndigo, as well as cotton, in the 
vicinity of them If the southern agriculturists are 
not wanting to themselves. what have they to fear? 
With the judicious employment of our cotton 
and slaves, and our indigo, our eastern brethren 
will soon acknowledge the value of uur whites, our 
blacks, and our blues. 
Aw Invieo PLanter. 





If any doubt remains of the capacity and fitness 
of slaves to conduct the operations of a factory, let 
the experiment be fairly made by s«lecting an equal 
number of slaves and of free while persons, and 
place them io rival factories. ‘This would awakea 
emulation, and test the opinions for which | have 
been contending, and which 1 am happy to perceive 
seems now gaining numerous converts in the south 
as well asin the north. It would be well to suggest 
this idea at the meeting to be heid in Richmond, on 
the 17th inst. B. 





Suffolk, Nansemond county, } 
Tuomas Masser, Ese. Va. 28th Nov. 1827.  § 

Sir,—Your very polite answer of the 7th inst, 
contained in the American Farmer of the 16th inst. 
vol. 9, page 274-5, to my queries of previous date 
is thankfully received and read by me with much 
pleasure and interest, and [ doubt not but the same 
will be interesting to many gentlemen of the south, 
and since you have been so good as to promise in- 
formation on the subject of slave labour in facto- 
ries, may I be again permitted, through that valua- 
ble paper, to trouble you as to sume further ingui- 
bries, the power required to drive 1,000 spindles 
with all the preparatory machinery, and being 
equal to the power ol five good horses; do you mean 
to be anderstood to say, that the horse power will 
be (with the deduction of the expenses of the horses 
and an extra hand to drive) as profitable, or nearly 
so, as the water power, or what per cent. upon the 
capital assumed by you should be deducted from 
the horse machine, and also what would be the ex- 
tra cost of steam over and above water, and to 
what advantage do you think horse or steam power 
(or both) could be used in a slave couatry? ‘These 
inquiries are made for the benefit of the people of 
my adopted county, (not that | ever expect to be 
engaged in manufacturing,) and you will readily see 
the object of my minute inquiry when I inform you 
we have no sites for mills, other than tub-mills, and 
in the summer they generally dry up: we h:ve more 
than an abundance of wood, not one sixth of our 
lands being cleared, so that if horse or steam power 
could be used to any advantage and without a de- 
duction of too much per cent. from the water pow- 
er, we might then justly say that nature had made 
equal provision for all. One more inquiry and [ 
am done for the present. Could a tub wheel mill, 
with sufficient water power, be used to the same ad- 
vantage in propelling all the machinery, &c. as an 
over or under shot wheel? | know it would require 
heavier Water power to carry the tub than the other 
wheel. Excuse these inquiries if you please, and 
believe me they are intended for the goud of my 
country. Iam, sir, with due respect 

JOHN THOMPSON KILBY. 


ESTABLISHMENT AT GREAT FALLS IN 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. Russel?,—You will gratify a number of your 
friends in New-Hampshire, and the friends of the 
American System at large, by copying the follow- 
ing article from the Philadelphia Gazette of the 
United States, 1 is unquestionably from a correct, 





and uncertain to form cake indigo out of the weed, 


intelligent, and impartial source; and affords in- 
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formation of au establishment, whieh, although the 
third in rank m our country, is but very little known 
even in JVew England. Permit me to add to the 
articles consumed at the establishment 250 tons of 
the anthracite coals, from the state of the intelli- 
gent traveiler. Yours, N. H. 


(From the United States Gazette.) 


Having lately seen in the United States Gazette 
an account of the village of Lowel, Massachusetts, 
and its large manulacturiog establishment, which 
gave me great pleasure ; | beg leave, through the 
medium pon useful paper, to offer you an ac 
count of the village of “Great Falls,” situate on 
Great Salmon Fall river, in Summersworth, Straf- 
ford county, five miles from Dover, and seventeen 
from Portsmouth, New-Hampshire. 

I spent a few days there fast summer, and was 
so highly gratified, and delighted, that I took occa- 
sion to iaform myself of the rise and progress of 
this splendid concern, which, as regards capacity 
for manufacturing, has no rival on this side the 
Atlantic ; and, in point of arrangement, is exceed- 
ed by none, either here or in Europe. 

The site on which now stands the beautiful vil 
lage of “Great Falls,” was a wilderness five years 
ago—it now contains fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
two hundred neat dwellings, five stores, a tavern, 
and five large boarding houses. The ground fo: 
the erection of this ‘Manchester in miniature,” was 
first broken in 1822, by an enterprising individual, 
who built a frame Cotton mill, (which is, therefore, 
called mill No. 1.) It is three stories bigh, base- 
ment and attic, 65 by 35; contains 1700 spindles, 
and 45 power looms, consuming, weekly, 1600 Ibs. 
cotton, and producing, weekly, 6500 yards of ehirt- 
ings and printing cloths, from yarn No, 25; em- 
ploys nine men and boys, and sixty girls ; the girls 
can earn from $1 50 to $2 50 per week, and their 
board, which is estimated at $1 17 per week. 

In 1823 the present company was incorporated 
with a capital of five hundred thousand dollars, and 
in the spring of 1824, commenced the boilding of 
Mil No. 2, which is of beautiful bricks, made on 
the premises ; is three stories high, basement and 
attic, 154 by 45 feet, contains 7000 spindles and 
188 power looms; consumes 3300 Ibs. of cotton 
itil, and produces, weekly, 4000 yards of shirt- 
ing and 15000 yards of printing cloths, from No 
40 ; employs 40 men and boys. and 175 girls. This 
mill went into operation in July, 1825. 

In 1826, the capital was increased to one million 
of dollars, and Mill No. 3, commenced in the 
spring, and roofed in the same fall ; is 390 feet by 
48, four stories high, with basement and attic ; it 
is calculated for 20,000 spindles, and 600 looms, 
which will produce 70,000 yards, made of yarn No. 
$5. and require 12,000 Ibs. of cotton per week. It 
has four water-wheels—two now running and the 
gearing nearly ready for 6,000 spindles, which are 
almost completed, and are expected to be in opera- 
tion in January next. 

This is the present projected, and nearly com- 
pleted, establishment of the cotton department, 
which, with the woollen mills to be mentioned di- 
rectly, occupy the present level of thirty feet fall, 
equal to $0,000 spindles ; and this is but one-fourth 
the power. As svon as Mill No. 3, shall be filled 
with machinery, there will be in operation 28,700 
spindles, 823 looms—weekly consumption of cotton 
16,900 Ibs.—average No. of yarn 33; weekly pro- 
duce of yards, 95,500—employing 169 men and 
boys, and 760 women and children. 95,500 yards 
per week, gives per annum 4,966,000 yards, which, 
at 12 cents, is $595,920 00 
16,900 Ibs. of cotton per week, is per 

annum, 878,800 lbs. which, at 12 cts. 

per Ib., is 


Value added to the raw material, 


105,956 00 


$489,964 00 





We now come to the Woollen mills, one of which 
is for the manufacture of carpeting, where it is 
made to any pattern by a plan invented oy a young 
man, a native of Connecticut, who never was out 
of this country, and I think never saw a yard of 
carpet wove until he contrived his plan. ou see 
nothing in the weaving room but common four- 
treadle looms geared in a new way; the whole 
figure of the pattern being regulated in the room 
above, and this is done to the greatest accuracy, 
so that a common weaver can soon learn the pro- 
cess, there being very little required more than in 
common wéaving, but to be carelul to change the 
colour of the yarn for the filling, and that there 
shall be no danger of this, a small ball, which is 
suspended above, falls down and strikes the weaver 
gently on the forehead every time the colour is to 
be changed. 

I was peculiarly struck with the simplicity and 

ease with which the inventor wove a very difficult 
pattern; indeed, not seeing the apartment where the 
patiern was made, it seemed more like magic than 
any thing else, that the simple working of four 
treadles should produce so complicated a figure. 
In the old countries, boys are used to draw the dif- 
ferent treadles, which make the figure, and are de- 
signated by numbers. The invention, at *‘Great 
Falls,” saves all manual labour, except as in a 
common loom, one man makes about six yards, 
each loom, per day, and there are thirty in opera- 
tioun—which would, of course, be 54,000 yards per 
annum, worth, when finished, about $1 25 yer yard. 
The fabric is remarkably stout and strong, and 
with proper encouragement from the government, 
no doubt remains, that, in a little time, this manu- 
facture will be extended, and will entirely take the 
place of imported ingrain carpeting. 
The broad cloth mill next presents its command- 
ing appearance, in a building five stories high, 
basement, &c., 220 by 48 feet; now manufactures 
250 yards daily; and has machinery enough to 
manufacture, per day, four hundred yards. It was 
in operation the day of my visit, and | had a fall 
opportunity to examine the whole process. Hav- 
ing been in some of the most extensive manufac- 
tories of cloth in England, and been accustomed 
to see the process of cloth-making, as weil as cot- 
ton spinning and power loom weaving, | ven- 
ture to say more beautiful machinery is not to be 
found in the whole world. With the woollen cards 
I was peculiarly struck, as being of the most sub 
stantial make, and finished in the style of clock 
work. 

But it is invidious to praise one department, 
where all was of the very first stamp. It is impos- 
sible to pay a visit to this magnificent establish- 
ment, without the greatest wonder being excited at 
the silence, the order, the decorum every where 
observed ; as we walked through the mills not a 
word was uttered; every one seemed acquainted 
with his business; and as every thing is made on 
the premises, it may be presumed the occupations 
are very numerous. I was informed that all I saw, 
the bricks of which the mills and houses are built, 
and every thing but the iron, was manufactured on 
the premises—even the tools to make the machinery 
with, were all made in their work-shops, which are 
on the cena side of the river, and are in the 
state of Maine. I inquired particularly as to the 
morals of the hands, and was assured they were 
better than those of the same class, employed in 
agricultural and other pursuits. For their physical 
appearance, | can speak myself, for | saw nothing 
but rosy contentment and comfort; and I hesitate 
not to say, there are no farmers’ daughters, in an 
country, who live better in every sense of the word. 
To such an extent do they carry this, that good 
dry paths are kept, in winter, from the boarding 
houses to the miils; and, in very stormy weather, 





they are taken to and fro in carriages and sleighs. 


Thi curfew bell (as they call it) gives, at 10 o'clock, 
thesummons to retice for the night, and is strictly 
obgrved. All then is silence, except the noise of 
the ceaseless stream, tumbling over the dams, and 
dasing among the rocks below. It is impossible 
to jay a visit to this wonderful place, without in- 
duljing in the future prospects which are dawning 
on he country. What may we not expect, when 2 
proection from the government shall call all our re- 
souces into action. If in this one establishment, 
witl only its present capacity, (which, be it remem- 
berd, can be quadrupled,) the value of three hun- 
drei thousand dollars, of raw materialgis yearly 
enhanced seven huaodred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars 
Say 1,000,000 lbs. of cotton, manufactured into 

5000,000 cloth, say of yards, at the moderate 

pice of 12 cents, $600,000 
Cot of 1,000,000 lbs. of raw cotton, at 

2 cents per |b. 120,000 





480,000 

Sa; 240,000 Ibs. of wool, made into cloth, 

4 Ibs. to’ the yard, is 120,000 yards, at 

#4 per yard, is 480,000 
Cot of 240,000 Ibs. of wool, at 75 cents 

1 


jer Ib. 80,000 


$00,000 


Total, $780,000 

Who, with such facts before them, can doubt the 
cayacity of the country, to increase in solid wealth 
an( power, through the mediam of manufactures, 
to an unlimited extent ; and who can fear that, 
wit such resources, our foreign commerce will not 
greatly increase. 

This single manufacturing establishment now 
comumes large quantities of $permaceti and olive 
oil, 2,000 barrels of flour, 6,000 bushels of corn, 
per annum—much iron, tobacco, rice, and 9,000 
ibs: of madder, 40,000 Ibs. dye-woods, 3,500 lbs. of 
copperas, 4,090 Ibs. of alum, and 800 Ibs. of cream 
and crude tartar. 

I give you this tasty sketch, Messrs. Editors, not 
doubting one single tem, and should the magni- 
tude of the description zreate doubts in the minds 
of any of your readers, t recommend to them a 
trip to the village of Great Falis, which, I venture 
to say, will fully confirm all ty statements, and 
amply compensate them for the fatigue and expense 
of the journey. Viator, 





RECLAIMED MARSH. 
Yarmouth, James City, Nov. 27, 1827. 
J. S. Sxmvner, Ese. 

Sir,—Having received much agricultural infor- 
mation from the pages of the “American Farmer,” 
I know not that I could make a more suitable re- 
quital for the instruction thus imparted, than by 
communicating to your valuable paper the result of 
my own experience on a subject of some interest 
to the community. Iam no theoretical farmer, go- 
verned by the influence of speculation alone; nor 
am I a wild experimentalist. ‘The habits imposed 
by parental discipline, have formed me into a dif- 
ferent character; being a plain, practical agricul- 
turist, having seen in the course of my life much 
cultivation of the soil, and being conversant with 
the manner in which land, generally speaking, 
ought to be managed. 

Ihave just completed the exclusion of the tide 
from a piece of marsh on the waters of the Chicka- 
hominy, supposed to contain 100 acres, which, in its 
unreclaimed state, was the most miry wild oat bed I 
ever saw. Such was the condition of this marsh, 
that two months ago, a hog could not pass over it; 
and now, in consequence of my successful opera- 








tions in regard to the exclusion of the tide-water, it 
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has become 80 firm, that on yesterday evening | 
walked with facility over the greater part of it 
You may readily suppose that in the reclamation of 
this marsh, I have had to encounter considerable 
labour and expense; but the labour and expense will 
be amply repaid by the increased value of the land 
to its proprietor. [t is, | think, as it now appears, 
the richest land I have ever witnessed; the soil being 
of great depth, and composed, it would seem, en- 
tirely of decomposed vegetable matter. I have in- 
vited several gentlemen to be spectators of what 
has been effected, and they have uniformly ex 
pressed much admiration at the fertility of the soil, 
and no little surprise at the greatness of the under 
taking, knowing it to be executed by the resources 
of a single individual. 

The dykes or dams constructed by me were shor', 
it is true; but | had to cross three creeks from forty 
to one hundred and ten feet wide, which I filled up 
with the mud or turf taken along the creek is 
lighters. In these dykes I have three trunks that 
work with the tide, and in an efficient manner. Be 
fore the accomplishment, and during the prosecu 
tion of my labours, often have I been jeered by my 
acquaintances about the impracticability of the at- 
tempt; but being convinced of ultimate success, | 

rsevered until [ not only dried the marsh, but 
eft the mud flats of the creek entirely bare; and 
now I am perfectly satisfied that I shall be able to 
raise Indian corn on all the higher parts of the re 
claimed land the ensuing year, and that the remain- 
der will be equal to any hay land in the lower part 
of Virginia, without any exception whatsoever. 

As far as my knowledge extends with regard te 
the marsh lands of York, James, and Chickahom?+ 
ny rivers, [ entertain no doubt but at least one 
moiety of them can be reclaimed at a cheaper rate, 
than a piece of piny land that is thickly set with 
trees even twelve inches across the stump. To all 
proprietors of marsh land,I earnestly recommend 
that they lose no time in reclaiming such land, as 
- the value of their estates will be wonderfully-en- 
hanced by pursuing this course. Such is the high 
opinion which I now form as to the value of the 
marsh reclaimed by me, that I would not accept the 
offer of $100 per acre. 

A Farmer anp Susscriper. 
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ROSA GREVILLII. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, } 
J. S. SxuvWee, Esq. November 19,1827. § 

Sir,—You have doubtless perceived, in perusing 
the European publications, that among the number 
of beautiful new roses which have been introduced 
from. China and India, and the bybrids which have 
been produced from them, the Rosa Grevillii, or 
Greville’s Rose, has been particularly noticed. Some 
cursory remarks were made relative to this rose a 
short time since in our public papers; but probably 
no better description could be given to the public 
than by quoting the statements in Loudon’s Gar- 
dener’s Magazine and in the Transactions of the 
London Horticultural Society. 

In the 4th No. of Loudon’s Magazine, page 467, 
the following description is given in a letter from a 
gentleman to the Editor: 

“You will no doubt recollect the shoot [ showed 
you of my Greville Rose, which grew eighteen feet 
in a few weeks. It is now in bloom, and is the 
most singular curiosity of all the rose tribe that has 
come under my observation, it grows on an E. by 
N. aspect, on the gable end of my house, covering 
above 100 feet square, with more than a hundred 
trusses of bloom. Some of them have more than 
fifty buds in a cluster, and the whole will average 
about thirty in a truss, so that the amount of flow- 
er buds, is little, if any, short of 3000, But the 


most astonishing curiosity is the variety of colours 
ges on the buds at first opening, white, light 

lush, deeper blush, light red, darker red, and pur- 
ple—all on the same clusters. 

In the report of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don for the month of June, 1826, the following re- 
marks are made. ‘Rosa Grevillii—in a single fasci- 
culus of flowers are roses of every shade of purple, 
aud from white to the darkest tint; it is one of the 
handsomest of climbing roses.” 

After these statements, any further description 
from me is deemed unnecessary, and I will merely 
remark, that it is the strongest rose in its growth 
and the most rapid in the formation of long, vigour- 
ous shoots that I have ever seen, and will very 
speedily cover a large space. I have succeeded 
during the past season in rearing about 150 young 
vigourous plants, one half of which have been dis- 
seminated throughout the Union. The present col- 
lection of roses of all the different kinds cultivated 
at this establishment, exceeds six hundred varieties, 
of which about five hundred are enumerated in the 
Catalogues, the others having been received since 
their publication. In this number are included about 
one hundred varieties of Chinese and India roses, 
and their hybrids. ‘The whole are regularly la- 
belled, which affords to the amateur at the season 
of bloom a full opportunity of contrasting their 
comparative beauties, and at this period most forci- 
bly brings to mind the poetical description of what 
is termed in oriental climes, “the feast of roses.” 

Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 





SILK WORMS. 

The members of the Linnean Society of New 
York, being a branch of the Linnean Society of 
Paris, met on Tuesday the 20th inst. at the Lyce- 
um of Natural History. Dr. Felix Pascalis, presi- 
dent of the branch, read a very learned, elaborate 
and interesting history of the silk worm. 

As the dissertation cannot be anticipated before 
its publication at Washington, we can only give 
our readers a foretaste of the subject by stating the 
heads of the chapters (a copy of which we have ob- 
tained.) ‘The preliminary discourse contains the 
history of the gradual introduction of the silk worm 
from India into Europe, &c., and the body of the 
work is divided into twelve chapters, from which 
something valuable and important may be anticipat- 


ed, viz: 
Division of Chapters. 

1. Natural history and the mode of cultivating 
the mulberry tree. 

2. Selection of the seeds or eggs of the silk worm, 
and instruetion on the hatching of the same. 

8. Distribution of the insects in boxes, on matts 
and over litter, of the condition of the nurseries for 
rearing them. 

4 Description of the sulk worm, (Bombyx Mori,) 
its anatomy, and physiological observations on its 
life and functions. 

5. Peculiar habits and wants of the silk worm. 

6. A theory on the temperature and pure air as 
requiréd by the silk worms; of the artificial heat 
and use of light and faggot fires; the silk worm an 
electrical insect. 

7. Of the different ages, growth and moulting. 

8. Condition of the nursery and litter in the last 
age, and of the worms; preparation of the bush 
wood. 

9. Various diseases of the silk worms to be notic- 
ed and attended to; their moulting and spinning the 
ball of cocoon. 

10. Life and metamorphosis of the Bombyx into 
a Chrysalis and Phalena. 

11. Of gathering, fleecing and unwinding of the 


cocoons. 





12. Life of the Phaleena; laying and fecundating 
the eggs, and keeping the same. (Jour. of Com, 


4 





MULBERRY HEDGES. 


A writer in the New-England Farmer recom- 
mends the substitution of Mulberry hedges in the 
place of the walls commonly used in this country 
for the division of fields. he tree is well caicu- 
lated for the purpose, being easily cultivated, of a 
thick growth, and of such a nature as to bear clip- 
ping and cutting without injury. The leaves, of 
course, might be profitably applied to the feeding 
of silk-worms, the raising of which, on an exten- 
sive scale, has been again recommended to the at- 
tention of farmers. The plants should be set into 
the ground about one foot apart, and they should 
be elipped so as not to exceed five feet in height, 
and eighteen inches in thickness. Let a farmer 
compare the annual expense of taking care of such 
a hedge, with that of keeping in repair a wooden 
fence, and he can easily ascertain whether a change 
would be profitable. (WV. Y. Advertiser. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 


The public in general and our citizens especially, 
feel so much the importance of this great work, that 
we believe a short notice of its present state, ob- 
tained from sources which may be relied on, will 
be read with imterest. 

The three sections through the marshes from the? 
Delaware river to Si. George's, about four miles in 
length, are filled with water nearly as high as the 
common high water of the river, and an active na- 
vigation along it in sloops and scows for the pur- 
poses of the canal is carried on, a dredging ma- 
chine is employed in excavating such parts as are 
not of the full depth of ten feet; the towing path 
embankmeat through the marsh has ceased to sink, 
and appears to stand perfectly firm, the south guard 
bank, of which the sinking was so rapid and ex- 
tensive, and the extra expense so great, will be 
completed, it is believed, very soon, without any 
recurrence of difficulties. 

The fourth section of the canal, through St. 
George’s mill-pond, about three miles, is also filled 
with water and navigable. 

The fifth section, comprising the deep cut, said 
to be the most stupendous instance of canal exca- 
vation in the world, is in a great degree completed 
up to the summit bridge, to which point boats from 
the Delaware now sail. The sides ef this poggion 
of the canal are to be walled with thick musoury 
to the height of twelve feet, and for a distance in- 
cluding both banks, of five or six miles. Much of 
this gigantic work is done, and the masons are en- 
gaged in completing it as rapidly as possible. 

The remaining sections, to the Chesapeake, have 
been for some time finished, and are ready for the 
admission of water as soon as the rest of the work 
will permit it. 

The four locks are completed, and the bridges 
are in use; that at the summit isa noble structure; 
it spans a gulf nearly three hundred feet wide and 
a hundred deep, presenting from the road way a 
view along the canal east and west for several miles. 

It is believed that the western division of the 
work will be completed early in the spring, and 
that the whole will be done by next summer. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 


In exploring the Falls road route and the Pataps- 
co, or southern route, fifteen miles have been trac- 
ed by the Engineers, and the irregularity of the 
ground has been found far Jess than was anticipated. 
It is said to be an interesting fact that the facilities 
discovered are such as those only who are familiar 
with the subject of topographical surveys, could 
suppose possible; and the errtainty of making the 
rail-road, thus far, with comparative ease, is ascer- 
tained beyond question, (Gazette, 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the U. States’ Review and Literary Gazette.) 
THE BRIDE. 
The lady sate in sadness—her fair lid 
Shroudiog her eye’s dark beauty, while soft hands 
Were wreathing her thick tresses, and amid 
The glossy ringlets twiring costly bands 
Of snowy pearl; but of? a deep-drawn sigh 
Heaved the rich robe that folded o’er her breast, 
And, when she raised ber head, within her eye 
Sparkled a tear which would not be represt. 
She glanced toward the mirror, and a smile 
Crossed her sweet lip,—it was a woman's feeling 
Of mingled pride and pleasure, even while 
The blight of sorrow o’er her heart was stealing. 
Yet, as she gazed, she thought of by past hours, 
When she was wont, within the orange bowers, 
To sit beneath the moonlight, and the arm 
Of one she loved was folded round her form; 
While to his throbbing breast she oft would cling, 
And playfully ber loosened tresses fling 
(Light fetters) o’er his neck, then with bright cheek 
Smile when he strove his tenderness to speak. 
Another change came o’er her face; she turned 
And raised a crystal cup that near her stood; 
Upon her cheek a deeper crimson burned, 
And to her eye there rushed a fearful flood 
Of wild emotion; eagerly she quaffed, 
— trembling lip, the strangely-blended draught, 
nd then, in low and faltering accents, cried, 
“Am I not now a gay and happy bride?” 
- . * - J * * 


She stood before the altar, her pale brow 
Uplifted to the holy cross; the sun 
Shed through the painted window a deep glow 
Upon her cheek, and he, who thus had won 
Her hand without her heart, was at her side, 
"The holy priest, too;—but as less allied 
To earth than heaven she stood; when called to 
speak 

The deep response, her voice had grown so weak 
She scarce could utter it; her fragile form 
Shook with convulsed emotion, but the arm 
Of her stern sire supported her—her head 
Fell helpless on his breast, and she was wed, 
The bridegroom press’d his lip to her pale face; 
She shrank from him as loathing his embrace, 
Then starting up, with fearful calmness said, 
“Father, | promised—have I not obeyed? 
But there is yet another vow unpaid— 
Fol. am the betrothed of Death, and, lo! 
The bridegroom waits his promised bride e’en now. 
Our nuptial torch shall be the glow-worm’s light, 
Our bridal bed the tomb. Oh! it is sweet 
‘To think that there no grief can throw its blight 
O’er young affection! Aye, e’en J can greet 
The marriage cup, when drugged with aconite!” 
She trembled, would have fallen, but again 
Her father’s arm upheld her, while her breath 
Grew fainter, and her breast heav’d as with pain; 
Lowly she spoke; ‘Let not my bridal wreath 
Lie on my bier. He deems me faithless—now 
Let him bend o’er this cold and stony brow, 
And learn how well [ lov’d!”—a fleeting spot 

’ Of crimson stained ber cheek and—she was not! 

IANTHE. 





RECIPE TO MAKE A NORFOLK DUMPLING. 
Mix a thick batter as for pancakes, take half a 
pint of milk, two eggs, a little salt, and make it into 
a batter with flour; have ready a clean saucepan of 
water boiling, into which drop the batter. Be sure 
the water boils fast, and two or three minutes will 
boil them; then throw them into a sieve to drain 
the water awsy; then turn them into a dish,and stir 
a lump of fresh butter into them, eat them hot, and 
they are very good. 


SPORTING OLiO. 





ON FEEDING, EXERCISING AND GROOM- 
ING HORSES. 

The following are the directions of Mr. White, 
in the last edition of his Farriery, who for many 
years was Veterinary Surgeon to the Royal Dra- 
goons, and whose opinion and experience are enti 
tled to the greatest attention, as they have raised far- 
riery from the degraded state in which it continued 
to his time. The beautiful and powerful horses of 
the British cavalry are managed as directed by Mr. 
White, and are in much better condition than the 
horses of private individuals, which in general are 
allowed three times the quantity of food he recom- 
mends: 

If a horse cannot get fresh vegetable food, such 
as lucern, vetches, (tares) clover, &e. you will find 
carrots a useful substitute during this time of rest. 
The horse should be allowed to drink frequently; 
and, if he be not immoderate, he may be caflerad to 
drink as often, and as much as he pleases. He 
should be fed sparingly with oats; and on no ac 
count be allowed beans, or any thing of the kind. 
The best general diet of the dry kind is, perhaps, 
a mixture of oats, chopped hay, and bran, to be 
given alternately with green food; or, if a sufficient 
quantity of green food can be procured, very little 
dry meat will be necessary. This treatment will 
serve in some measure as a substitute for a run of 
grass, provided the stable be large and airy. The 
light also should be freely admitted, and if a con- 
venient court be adjoined to the stable, the horse 
may be suffered to run in and out at pleasure. 
but, if there be nothing but the stable for him 
to run in, it will be proper to walk him out quiet- 
y every morning and evening, allowing him to 

rink freely in a running stream or river, the 
feet during this time should be kept cool and 
moist, for which purpose they may be steeped daily 
with a mixture of soft clay and cow-dung. When 
ahorse is taken from grass, or from the situation 
and treatment we have just described, in order to 
be got into a condition for racing, hunting, or the 
road, the first object of attention is, to bring about 
the necessary change in his food, and other circum- 
stances, as gradually, and with as little inconveni- 
ence to the animal as possible, If he be taken 
from grass, let him be put at first into a large airy 
stable, and suffered to exercise himself in it. Let 
him drink frequently, and, instead of depriving him 
of his green food allow him at first some carrots 
with bran, and a moderate quantity of oats. He 
should be walked out once a day at least. His al- 
lowance of oats should be gradually increased, and 
that of bran and carrots in hike manner diminished 
until the latter is wholly discontinued. If he be a 
large drinker, he should be allowed but a moderate 
quantity at once; but at all times, and in almost all 
circumstances, it is proper to allow a horse water 
four times a day; which, instead of oppressing his 
stomach, or injuring his wind wilt facilitate diges- 
tion, and materially conduce to the preservation of 
health, and the improvement of condition. I am 
aware of the prejudice that exists against this prac- 
tice—that it is supposed to give a horse a large 
belly, and render him unfit for galloping any tength 
of time without endangering his wind. I am also 
convinced, however, not only by my own experi- 
ence, but by that of some experienced sportsmen 
also, that, so far from injuring a horse in any one 
respect, it is extremely beneficial; and that when a 
horse is allowed to drink four or five times a day, 
he is not inclined to drink much, and often does not 
drink so much in the twenty-four hours as one that 
is allowed to drink only twice a day, as much as he 
pleases. As the horse’s allowance of oats is increas- 
ed. so should his exercise be, and if this be properly 
managed, there will be no absolute necessity for 


EE 
bleeding or medicine. It is necessery, however, to 
vbserve the horse carefully during the time we are 
increasing his allowance of oats, and diminishing 
that of carrots and bran; and be appear duil or 
have a cough, however trifling, it indicates an in- 
flammatory disposition of the body, and pvints out 
the necessity of bleeding or of physic. But under 
proper management { do not think such symptoms 
would ever take place, though they always almost 
dv, when a borse is changed from grass to a close 
ttable and dry food too suddenly; and in such cases 
both bleeding and physics are indispensably ne- 
cessary to prevent the occurrence of very serious 
diseases. 





Error Correctep, anp Cuattence Given. 
J. S. Saurwer, Ese. Dixon’s Spring, Nov. 16, 1827. 
In consequence of indisposition I have deferred 
until this late period contradicting a mistake that 
jou made in the publication contained in your pa- 
per of Sist August last. The grand sire of the 
mare, there described, as raised by the subscriber, 
instead of ‘Timoleon, is Truxton, who was, by Dio- 
med. I have a half brother of the above mare, 
sired by Oscar, who was sired by Wonder. This 
colt is three years old next spring, and I will run 
him against any colt of the same age three miles 
and repeat, next fall, for $5,000, in the United 
States, out of the county of Sumner, according to 
the rules of the course where we may agree upon, 
Respectfully your friend and obedient servant, 
ANTHONY BLEDSOE SHELBY. 
—_—_ es. ._eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





AMERICAN FAMILY PHYSICIAN; 


Detailing important Means of Preserving Health, 
from infancy to old age; the offices women should 


peculiar to the sex: also those of Children and 
Adults—with an Aprenprx, containing Hints res- 
pecting the Treatment of Domestic Animals, and 
the Best Means of Preserving Fish and Meat— 
by Th Ewell, M. D, member ot the Philadel- 
ae Medical Society; formerly Surgeon of the 
avy Yards at New-York and City of Washing- 
ton; and author of the works, entitled Discourses 
on Chemistry, Letters to Ladies, Attempt to im- 
prove the Theory and Practice of Medicine, &c.; 
second edition, improved. 
As the persons for whom this work is designed: 
may not be acquainted with Dr. Ewell’s pfofessional 
character, the publisher deems it proper, to insert 
the following from the Medical Repository, of New 
York, conducted by the celebrated Dr. Samuel S, 
Mitchell, and that no less eminent physician, the 
late Dr. Miller. In announcing Dr. Ewell’s intend- 
ed publication on Chemistry, the editors add: — 
“This gentleman has distinguished himself by 
some ingenious and learned performances. The 
zeal and enterprise he displays in scientific pursuits, 
give a pleasing earnest of what bis country may 
hereafter expect from the application of his talents 
to professional objects, or any other by which pub- 
lie good may be advanced "—'New-York Medical 
Repository, vol. 9. p. 234, published in 1506, 
**Dr. Thomas Ewell appears before the public at 
an early period of life, and therefore does not 
claim for his performance that maturity of execu- 
tion, which a more deliberate exercise of his powers 
would undoubtedly confer. He is impelled by an 
ardour of enthusiasm, natural at his age, which 
every liberal mind will cherish and commend. Af- 
ter doing so much so well, in so short a time, and 
under the pressure of other pursuits, it would be 
unjust to require perfection. We warmly recom- 
mend his work to the perusal and patronage of the 
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public. We consider him as one of those on whom 
the hopes and confidence of his country may po 
rest; and from the talents, enterprise, and researc 
displayed in this publication, we look forward to 
his future exertions and rising powers, as a source 
of usefulness, distinction, and lasting fame.” —[ Ibid, 
vol. 10, p. 236, published in 1807. 

¢#The above work may be had of any of the 
Booksellers in Baltimore—price, neatly bound, $3 





TABLET OF MEMORY. 


Edward J. Coale, bookseller, of Baltimore, in- 
. tends to publish shortly, by subscription, a work 
with the above title, prepared by William Darby, 
well known for several useful works, statistical and 
geographical. ‘The prospectus states that this work 
will eontain every memorable event in history, from 
the creation of the world, classed, in a methodical 
manner, under distinct heads, with their dates, an 
epitome of history, biography, and general chro- 
nology; brief accounts of inventions and disco- 
veries in every department of science; discoveries 
of countries; foundation and fall of empires; and 
an outline of the history and constitution of each of 
the states of the United States of America, &c. 
&c.; with several valuable statistical and other ta- 
bles. This edition will be much improved, and 
brought down to the year 1828. The Tablet of 
Memory will be published on fine paper, in 12mo. 
form, and contain upwards of three hundred pa- 
ges, neatly bound. Price to subscribers, $2. 

There can be no doubt that such a work may be 


of great utility; and we wish the publisher suc-| 
ine 


cess in his undertaking. Com. Adv. 





[We copy the following for the sake of spreading 
the compliment to the genius of the artist, not in 
the idea that a pile of stone and mortar can add 
any thing to the fame of Wasuineton, or to our 
reverence for his publick and private virtues. The 
art of printing has superseded the necessity for, 
and effect of, stationary memorials. —Besides, they 
are equivocal at best. They are often erected to 
the memory of unworthy men; and, for ourselves, 
we regard the idea of a monument to the memory 
of Washington, as being as vain, not to say as 
ridiculous, as would it be to attempt to widen the ex- 
panse and swell the volume of the ocean by pouring 
out on its bosom a quart bottle of salt water. As 
particular spots derive interest and inspire, some- 
times, more lively, patriotic emotion, by the force 
of association in the mind with great events that 
have accurred upon them, such as Penn’s Treat 
Ground and Bunker’s Hill, it may be well prven | 
to identify them by monumental piles of enduring 
materials. } 

ON CHANTREY’S WASHINGTON. 
4Grave,—grand,—sublime: thy simple majesty, 
Dead father of the people, still is here: 

So,—o’er a thraldom-shackled hemisphere 

Didst thou look forth erewhile, and made it free. 
The gorgeous East might send her kings to thee— 
And } ame monarchs, sitting by the West, 
ring come to bow their faces, nor divest, 

Old hoary thrones of ancient dignity; 

Lord of thyself in strength, severe of soul; 

Thy form is rescued from oblivion’s dust, — 

And freedom’s watchword now from pole to pole, 
Thy name is with the wise, the brave, the just: 
But thou did’st hold virtue and fame in fee, 

And so, thy glory boundless and sublime, 
Wrought in the tissue of Eternity, 


Needs not the feeble praises of ail time. L. 





Literature may surely be said to flourish, when 
one highly spirited publisher alone announces sev- 
enty-two new works, all to be published during the 
ensuing season. 





MereoroLtocy or Ocroser anp NovemMBer AT 
Ba.tTimore. 


October—Mean temperature early in ‘the morning; 
49°, 


Highest, on the 9th, 60°—22d, 62°, 
Lowest, 27th, 33°. 
The first white frost, noticed on highlands, was on 
the morning of the 11th. 
Mean temperature in the afternoon, 63.6°. 
Highest, 2d, 74°—3d, 77°. 
Lowest, 26th, 48°. 
Mean temperature, 1 hour past sun-set, 59°. 
Mean of the month, 57.2°. © 
Winps.—From N. to E. the latter only inclusive, 9 
observations—from E. to S. 11—from S. to W. 
27—from W. to N. 12—Calm, 2. 
Wearuer.—Rain on 13 days. ‘Thunder on 2. 
The foliage of the hickory, and of some other 
delicate trees, began to appear variegated on 
the Ist. 
WNVovember—Obdservations imperfect. 
Lowest, in the morning—22d, 24°; 21st, 23d, 24th, 
27th and 29th, 26°. 
On the 24th, the ice in ponds and small streams 
was strong enough to bear a man. 
Weatuer.—Rain on 7 days. Weather, in general, 
clear, with westerly winds. 
Ricnarp Sexton. 





PREeveNTION oF STARVATION BY THE USE OF THE 
Stromacnu Pump. 


A gentleman of this town had a paralytic shock 
on the morning of the 18th of October, which so 
affected the muscles of deglutition that he was 
wholly unable to swallow either solid or liquid food. 
He remained almost three days and three nights in 
this state. The ve ge in attendance, fearing 
that his patient would famish before the power of 
swallowing could be restored, determined to use the 
Stomach Pump, if one could be procured, for the 
purpese of conveying food into his stomach. He 
sent to Dr. John D. Fisher, of Boston, (who re- 
cently brought one of these important instruments 


from Paris,) to consult with him in the case. And|- 


we are happy to learn that they succeeded perfect- 
ly. A quantity of broth was thrown into the sto- 
mach of the patient with great easedo the operator 
and without pain to himself. He has been fed 
twice a day, by the same method, ever since, thus 
escaping the horrid death of starvation by the use 
of this ingenious machine. [Dedham Register. 





DESCRIPTION OF TALAHASSEE 

From the message of his deputy excellency the 

Hon. George Walton, late Treasurer ex-officio of 
the territory of Florida. 

“Since the period of your last meeting a metro- 
polis has been surveyed on the assigned location, 
divided into lots, the lots exposed to sale, and a set- 
tlement on them invited. You will judge of the re- 
sults, when I inform you, that a quantity, of less 
than one hundred and sixty acres of land has pro- 
duced a sum closely approximating to twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Already are built and building, 
a hundred tenements, houses of public entertain- 
ment are opened, the merchandises of every quar- 
ter of the globe, embellish while they enrich the 
compartments of many a storehouse, and the arm 
of the industrious mechanic is raised in every direc- 
tion, subduing every material that is stubborn or 
refractory. ‘The edifices, which are destined to be 
at once the comfort and the ornament of Florida, 
when she assumes her rank as a sister of this stu- 
pendous federal republic, are in progress, and pre 
sent accommodation is even founded on the provi 
sions, organized for a still more splendid future. 

“Thus you perceive, gentlemen, that within a few 





short months, the dominion of the forest, and of 
the sons of th® forest, have been at the same time 
subverted, and ‘that civilization blooms, were fero- 
city reigned. ‘The sword of the hero has penetrat- 
ed, the foot of the sage has pressed the lair of the 
barbarian. The woods have yielded their shade to 
the saw, their quietude, to the hammer, and the 
sound of the Gospel is heard among scenes once so 
sanguinary, that history recoils from them in dis- 
may. Streams that have been stained, even with 
infanticide, now waft in peace the protecting banner 
of our nation. 

‘*Assembled where you are, gentlemen, it is only 
necessary to open the eye to behold all these won- 
ders. But will later times accredit them? Thus 
you also perceive, gentlemen, what even a few 
months can do, where courage and wisdom have 
laid solid foundations for the prosperity of a com- 
munity.” 





The following instances of erroneous estimates 
by publishers, are given in Mr. Goodhugh’s work, 
“The —— Gentleman’s Library Manual:”—At 
first Mr. Miller would not give Mr. ‘Thomson a 
farthing for his “Winter;” he afterwards gave him 
three guineas for it. Cave offered half the book- 
sellers in London the property of “The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” and as they all refused to en- 
gage in it, he was obliged to publish it himself. 
“Burns’ Justice” was offered in vain to every pub- 
lisher for 501. Dr. Buchan offered his “Domestic 
Medicine” to every principal bookseller in Edin- 
burgh and London fir 1001, without obtaining a 
purchaser; and after it had passed through twenty- 
five editions, it sold, in thirty-two shares, at 50. 
each. Beresford offered the copy-right of “The 
Miseries of Human Life” for 201; it afterwards 
realized 50001. 


TRE FARLSR, 


Bactimore, Fripay, DecemsBer 7, 1827. 





———___] 











CONGRESSIONAL ITEMS, 
Of General Interest. 
TwentietH Coneress —First Session. 


In Sexate—December 3, 1827.—The hour of if” 
having arrived, the Vice Presipent took the chair. 
The roll of Senators having been called over by 
Mr. Lowrie, the Secretary, it appeared that every 
member was in attendance, except Mr. Wessrer, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Tuomas, of Illinois, 

House or Representatives. 

The House was called to order by M. St. Crain 
Crarxe, Clerk of the House, precisely at twelve 
o'clock, and the roll of the House being called over 
by states, it appeared that two hundred and seven 
members, out of two hundred and thirteen, having 
answered to their names, the House proceeded to 
ballot for a Speaker. 


For Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, . 104 
For John W. Taylor, of New-York,. 94 
For P. P. Barbour, of Virginia, 4 


Geattormg votes, . 2 . 1. ss e's 8 

In Sexate—Dec. 4, Col. R. M. Johnson, of Ken- 
tucky, introduced a bill to abolish imprisonment for 
debt. [Strange, that such a relick of barbarism 
should have remained so long on our statute book.} 

In the House of Representatives, the following 
gentlemen were appointed to compose the Commit- 
tee on the memorial of the Revolutionary officers— 
Messrs. Burgess, Condict, Drayton, Livingston, 
Taylor, Holmes, and Mitchell of Tennessee. The 
House agreed unanimously, on the motion of Mr. 
Wickliffe, to wear the usual mourning in respect to 
the memory of the late W. 8. Young, of Kentucky. 
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Extract from so much of the President's Message to 
Congress, on Tuesday last, as relates to the Post 
Office Department. 

The report from the Post Master General exhi- 
bits the condition of that Department, as higiily 
satisfactory for the present, and still more promis- 
ing for the future. Its receipts for the year ending 
the first of July last, amounted to one million, four 
hundred and seventy-three thousand five hundred 
and fifty-one dollars, and exceeded its expenditures 
by upwards of one hundred thousand dollars. It 
cannot be an over-sanguine estimate to predict, 
that, in less than ten years, of which one half have 
elapsed, the receipts will have been more than 
doubled. In the mean time, a reduced expenditure 
upon established routes, has kept pace with increas 
ed facilities of public accommodation; and addi 
tional services have been obtained at reduced rates 
of compensation. Within the last year, the trans- 
portation of the mail in stages has been greatly 
augmented. ‘The number of Post Offices has been 
increased to seven thousand; and it may be antici- 
pated that, while the facilities of intercourse be- 
tween fellow citizens, in person or by correspon- 
dence, will soon be carried to the door of every 
villager in the Union, a yearly surplus of revenue 
will accrue, which may be applied as the wisdom of 
Congress, under the exercise of their constitutional 
powers, may devise for the further establishment 
and improvement of the public roads, or by adding 
still further to the facilities in the transportation of 
the mails. Of the indications of the prosperous 
condition of our country, none can be more pleas- 
ing than those presented by the multiplying rela 
tions of personal and intimate intercourse between 
the citizens of the Union dwelling at the remotest 
distances from each other. 


(From the National Intelligencer. ) 

Quick Trave.iinec —By sending express to 
Baltimore on ‘Tuesday, after the delivery of the 
President's Message, so as to overtake the Eastern 
mail, which leaves that city in the steamboat at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, we were enabled to fur- 
nish all of our Northern and Eastern subscribers 
with copies of the Message, twenty-four hours ear- 
lier than the mail would have carried them from 
this city. ‘The messenger who performed this ser- 
vice, and was also the bearer of copies for all the 
Baltimore editors, left our office door in a light two- 
horse wagon, at twenty minutes past 12 o’clock, and 
arrived in Baltimore at half past three! Consider- 
ing that he carried in his wagon about 5,000 copies 
of the Message, and had but two changes of horses 
on the road, the journey was performed with sur 
prising quickness. ‘The express was furnished by 
the enterprising mail contractors, Messrs. Stockton 
and Stokes. 

(The distance was travelled from Merrill's to the 
Post Office in Baltimore, very nearly thirteen miles, 
in forty five minutes, by two black mares, sisters, 
bearing hard on the bit, They were bred in Wash- 
ington county; and, it is neediess to add, they were 
deep in the blood. This shows what can be done 
Three hours and ten minutes for thirty-eight miles. } 


[From a Correspondent. ]} 

“I should like to buy this winter, three or four bay 
brood mares, at least three fourths blood, or two 
full bred. Do you know ofany? ‘They must be 
fifteen and a half hands high—I want to try and 
raise coach horses.” 


Important PRivaTe INTELLIGENCE.—The packet 
ship York brought a letter to an English gentleman 
in this city, from which we gather important intel- 
ligence with respect to Greek and Turkish affairs. 
This letter is from a gentleman in London, occu- 
pyiag a responsible official station. _ He states that 








there is an express agreement, (not an understand. 
ing,) entered into by England, Russia and France, 
to conquer and partition the Turkish dominions in 
Europe and Africa. Constantinople and its depen- 
dancies are allotted to Russia—Egypt to England, 
and the isles of the Mediterranean, and some por- 
tions of the land adjoining that sea, to France. 
The Turk is to be driven intu Asia, and the Greeks 
are to have a government of their own, under the 
guaranty and protection of the three powers. 

We are not at liberty, for obvious reasons, to 
give names in regard to this information;—we can 
only say that it comes from a responsible source, 
through a respectable medium. 

In the partition, France appears to take what she 
can get, not what she would wish. ‘The object of 
Engiand is obvious; her India trade will pass 
through the Mediterranean, tu the fine and spacious 
harbour of Alexandria. Cosseir, situated in lat. 
26°, on the borders of the Red sea, would make a 
port of immense consequence for vessels to and 
from Hindoostan, and thus the most dangerous part 
of the navigation of the Red sea, (from Cosseir up 
to Suez) would be avoided. The Poute from Alex- 
andria to Cosseir, (not 200 leagues) might be made 
safe and commodious. .The immense produce of 
the East would flow into Egypt—it would form the 
point of union between Europe and Asia, and be- 
come the centre of the commercial world. 

For these great advantages, England may well 
yield the Euxine, with all its vast resources, and 
with its key, Constantinople, to Russia, for the best 
of all reasons, that by the bargain she obtuins still 
greater resources. Russia can never compete with 
her on the water, and with the immense advanta- 
ges arising from the possession of Egypt, the greater 
facilities and expedition of communication with In- 
dia, she has nothing to fear from the encroach 
ments of Russia, by the way of Persia, upon her 
Eastern domains. 

But what will Austria say to this? We appre- 
hend that the three powers care very little what she 
may say or do. Perhaps they may appease her 
appetite, by throwing her the provinces of Bosnia, 
Servia, Wallachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia, and 
thus render the “dark rolling Danube” wholly an 
Austrian river. 

But will the Turk be tamely driven back to the 
regions of Saracenic ancestors? Will be shrink 
from the imposing appearance of the lion banner 
of England, the lily of France, and the black eagle 
of Russia? No!—he will stand by bis crescent, 
and unite with his neighbour Persia, which is again 
becoming a martial nation after a long lapse of 
luxurious weakness— 

‘“‘From the sands of the south shall the Saracen come, 
And the Tartar shall rush from his den” — 

and the shores of the Hellespont will be crowded 
with an array more numerous than they have seen 
since the followers of Xerxes encumbered them. 
There needs no prophetic spirit to foretell the re- 
sult—the Moslem will be driven into Asia, and the 
face of Europe will be changed.—[/V. Y. Morning 
Coureer, Dec, 3. 





Onto Tosacco.—An Ohio paper states, upon the 
authority, as it says, of a highly respectable gentle- 
man, that four commercial houses in the counties of 
Muskingum, Knox, and Licking, had, in July last, 
sent off to the eastern markets about 1600 bhds. of 
tobacco, which constituted, however, but a part of 
that raised during the past season in those three 
counties. One thousand of this was sent acruss 
the mountains; the remainder by the lakes and Erie 
canal to New York, and thence to Baltimore, and 
this, too, at a less expense than was incurred for 
that which was forwarded Girect to that city by the 
way of Wheeling. These are important facts. ‘The 
quality of the Ohio tobacco is such as te command 





for it a fair price, that repays, and handsomely, the 
growers of that article. It has been stated, that, 
should the present price be reduced 25 per cent. 
the raising of tobacco would still be a more profita- 
ble business in Ohio than the growing of bread. 
stuffs, at the prices they have borne for the last 
seven years. 





RAIL ROADS _ 


In the United States of America: or, protest and argu- 
ment against a subscription, on the part of the State 
of Maryland, to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road 
Company. Addressed to the Officers and Represen- 
tatives of the people in the several States of the 
Union, and the General Government—By a Citizen of 
Baltimore. 

For sale at the different booksellers and printers in 
the State of Maryland, at Mr. Pishey Thompson's book- 
store, Washington, and at the printer’s, R. J. Matchett, 
No. £3 South-street, Baltimore. 


FOR SALE, 

The thorough blood Durham short-horn bull Dart- 
ance. He is from Colonel Powel’s very superior im- 
ported cow Stately, by the celebrated bull Bishop, (see 
the memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society.) 
He was bred at Powelton, cost 275 dollars when six 
months old, and is believed by the subscribers to be 
equal to any bull in this country. He is now three 
years old, and will be sold at a very reasonable price. 
Applications made to either of the undersigned, near 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, will be duly 
attended to. JAMES WORTH, 

AARON FEASTER. 














BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Reported for the American Farmer, by Lewis Sutton & Co. 

Toxacco.--But little selling now, and less coming in; 
the prices are about the same as last week. 

Seconds, as in quality, $3.00 a 6 50—Scrubs, 4 50 4 
6.50—common crop, 3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 4.00 a 4.50— 
good red, 5.00 a 6.00—Fine red, 7.00 a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a !).00—Fine 
yellow, 15.00 a 20.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 8.00—Ra 
pahannock, 3.00 a 3.50—Kentueky, 3.50 a 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 @ 7.00. 

FLiovur—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6 00—superfine 
Howard-st 5.00@5.124 a 6.00—city mills, 4.50 a 4.75— 
Susquehanna, 4.50 a 4.75—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.75 a2 874 
—Grain, white wheat, best .95 a 1.00—red, .85 a4 .95 

ord’y, 60 a.75--Corn, new .42 a .43—Kye, *56 a .58 
—Oars, .25 « 30—Beans, .80 a 1.0'—Peas, .40 a .50— 
Criover seed, 4.50 a 5.00—Timoruy 3.00—Bar.ey, .55 
a .58—FLaxseeD, .75 a .80—Corrton, Virginia, .84 a 
.104—Louisiana, .11 @ .13—Alabama, 10 @ .114—Mis- 
souri, 10a .104—N. Carolina, .8$ ¢ .€4—Wooz. wash’d, 
-18 a.22—half blood, .26 a 28—three-quarter, .28 a 30 
—full do. .30 a .35—Heme, Russia, per ton, $225 a 238 
—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water-rotted, 
170 a 19: —Fisu, Herrings, bb]. 3.25 a 3.50—Mackerel, 
3.15 a 4.75 a 5.75—Bacon, hams, .9 a.10—hog round, 7 4 
74—Feathers, .28 a .29— Whiskey, .28 a .29 
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(From Hints for American Husbandmen.) 


HAY AND HAY HOUSES. 

On making Hay—Hay Houses— Pennsylvania Barns 
— Arrangements of the Fold Yard.— By Joun Hage 
Powst, Esq. 

Powelion, July 1, 1824. 

Sir,—Your profitable management, much more 
than the high state of cultivation, in which the 
officers of the society found your farm, leads me to 
desire a statement of the system you pursue, in the 
preparation of your soil—the arrangement “oe 
fields—the rotation of your crops—the mode - 
curing fodder—feeding cattle—and the application 
of their manure. I was struck by the appearance 
of your stock, and gratified at finding that our 
opinions and practice coincide. in the preparation of 
hay, and distribution of it in hay houses, instead of 
huge mows. 

_IT bave thought the parade of Pennsylvania barns 
not more profitable than the decoration of our fine 
blue wagons, or the musical bells attached to our 
teams. The ingenious mode adopted to deprive 
grasses of their most valuable and nutritious parts, 
is so absurd that it long since would have been 
abandoned, I should hope, had not our prejudices 
in favour of old usages, which generally com prac- 
tical farmers right, in this instanee put us all wrong. 

In good weather, most crops of grasses can‘ in 
this state be secured without being shaken from the 
swarth. My uniform practice for many years has 
been to allow grass to remain nearly two days un- 
totched, to gather it by an horse rake, cock it in 
the hot part of the day, salt it, and place it in an hay 
house, which adwits a free circulation of air. My 
clover, like yours, retains much of the colour of its 
blossoms and leaves. The advantage of pitching 
hay from the carriage, into ‘a bank barn,” does not 
counterbalaace the expense of labour in preparing, 
the loss of nutrition in drying. and the great danger 
of fire from heating, as well as from the escape of] 
moisture, which so often in this climate attracts 
lightning, to the utter destruction of the building, 
and all the hopes of the farm. ~ 

The convenience of feeding, has also been broaght 
to aid the arguments, in favour of a great Pesnsy! 
vania barn. We owe much of our success to the 
industry, care, and skill, of our excellent &erman 
population, but | think it may be questiored, whe- 
ther the pee they incur, in the arrangement of, 
their farm buildings, is not very often mischievous, 
not merely useless, in making tender their cattle, 
and diseasing them by bad hay. It isscarcely pos- 
sible in this state, where the changes of climate are 
sudden and severe, to guard farm stock from suf. 
fering, when they are made warm throughout the 
night, and are necessarily exposed to pelting storms 
during part of the day. [ am convinced, that milch 
cows, and very young calves, require profectson 
from cold—all other cattle, if guarded from wet and 
currents of wind, feed with more appetite, digest 
with more ease; work with more vigour. and en- 
counter accidental. exposure with less danger of 
harm, than if they be contined within thick stone 
walls, inhaling an impure at ere, from which 

hy the instinet of nature, if aot thwarted by the ill- 

jadged contrivance of man, they would fly. 

1 would suggest, that the position for the farm 

a be selected, 2s usual, at the foot of a small 

ill, of which the southern side, should be cut in 
suc. manner, as to admit the erection of a barn suf- 
ficiently large for all its usual purposes, excepf that 
of holding hay, and feeding cattle. Roofs pitching 
to the south, and sufficiently capacious to protect 
all the bay, straw, fodder and stock of the farm, 
should be extended at both gable ends. For the 
support of the fodder lofts, and roofs, pillars of 


brick, or stone; should be erected at proper inter- 
vals; for the security of the bank, and the road at 
its edge, a wall somewhat higher than it, should he 
built—a space of two feet should be left between 
the northern side of the loft and the wall. Racks 
should be placed perpendicularly, with their outer 
edges exactly corresponding. and parallel with the 
wall, and side of the loft. Thus a space of two feet 
would remain between them and the wall, to be 
filled with hay. A long shutter, sufficiently wide, 
may be secured by hinges, attached to posts, on the 
outer side Of the wall, in order that when the rack 
shall have been filled, by pitching from above, it 
may be closed at a proper angle, to exclude rain or 
cold air. 

Stalls for cattle, pens for sheep and calves, should 
be at fit distances placed beneath the hay—palings. 
and gates, might secure them on the southern, or 
outer side. The hay being exposed on two of its 
sides, would require infinitely less drying, than if 
pressed closely, in a great mass, within the thick 
walls of a barn. It is scarcely to be believed, by 
those who have not seen the experiment, how little 
drying grass requires, when it is to be salted, and 
thrown lightly into an open hay house. By begin 
ning at one end of a long loft, and discharging the 
loads, so as to not more than half fill it, until the 
hay be extended to the other, by the time that the 
end at which the farmer be.-an, shall be quite filled, 
his bay, in despite of the state in which it had been 
hauled, will be sufficiently dry. 

The advantages I propose, are the saving of la. 
bour in making the hay, of money in building the 
barn, of nutrition from not exhausting the grass by 
unnecessary exposure to the rays of the sun; and 
to practical farmers, what to them is of consequence, 
a return in profit, on cattle, which after being: fed 
from January to July upon hay, and grass alone, may 
be exposed on Philadelphia shambles with credit to 
the feeder, as yours have been shown. 


I am yours, &c. 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
To Joun G. Warmoven, Ese. 


ON MEADOW AND GRASS LANDS. 

On Meadow Lands—lIil effects of close feeding al 
certain perenne nN aan of repeated 
experiments in protecti 7 ter segiaaes 
value and use.— By Ton Hane devo [8@ 

Powelton, Feb. 1, 1827. 

Long experience in the management of alluvial 
meadow, had induced me to believe that the injuries 
apparent after a succession of hay crops, proceed 
not s@ much from the effects of the scythe, as from 
the continued and close feeding, which‘ has gene- 
rally been practised in this county by tenants who 
occupy much the larger portion of the marsh land. 

It was supposed that the extreme heat and 
drought, which generally succeed the season, at 
which the first crop is takea, are particalarly inju- 
rious to grasses upon such soils. 

I caused a grazing farm of nearly an hundred. 
acres of alluvion, which had been subjected to 
pevery evil which the cupidity of the tenant-coukd 
produce, to be mown for hay, at the time when the 
grass was in full bloom. No animal was allow- 
ed to feed upon it until the latter part of October, 
when its luxuriant pasturage afforded a larger re- 
turn than | could have obtained, had the usual sys- 
tem been observed, in depasturing it throughout the 
term of the greatest heat. 

In the succeeding year, the same practice was ob- 
served with similar success. The land was evident- 
ly improved, and has since commanded higher rent, 
although the priee of meadow land bas not general 
ly increased. 

[ have the honour to be, &c. 
JOHN” HARE POWEL. 
To the President of the Penn. Agric. Society. 
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Oa Grass Lands--Clover—Sovmg. §&c--By Joun 


Hang@Power Ese. 


Powelton, Feb. \, 1821. 

le It is admitted, that in. our climate, one of the 
most difficult items of the bushandmar’s art, is the 
successful “laying down” of grass lands Without 
adverting to the necessity of fine tilth—the fit state 
of the soil, and proper selection of seeds, 1 would 
suggest that not more than half of the proper quan- 
lity, whether of clover, orchard grass, timothy, or 
herd’s grass, is usually sown upon American farme. 

In England, where clover is less injured by 
drought in the early seasons of its growth—by heat 
when the cropis removed—or by the effects of frost, 
succeeded by sudden thaws in the winter and 
spring, a ae | of clover, mixed with a proportionate 
quantity of ether grass seeds, is usually sowa upoa 
an acre of land. 

In this climate I have found three half pecks of 
clover seeds, when combined even with two bushels 
of orchard grass seeds, in no instance too much for 
one acre of land. 

Light harrowing, and rolling of the grain crop, 
if the weather and soil be in a proper state, imme-: 
diately after the grass seeds are sown, | have always 
considered the best mode of securing their vegeta- 
tion, as well as the best means of improving the 


in. 

It has often been recommended to harrow in Au- 
gust with a heavy brake, and to sow again those 
parts of the field which appear bare of grass after 
the crop of grain has been removed. I have never 
succeeded in the attempt, except when small quan- 
tities of manure were soon after scattered over the 
parts, which had been se treated, and in such cases 
I have never failed. 

I am inclined to believe, that autumnal top -dress- 
ing, with long manure, way with great profit be ap- 
plied to protect the young clover, especially if the 
improvideat husbandman has aliowed it to be fed 
closely, by horses or sheep. 

In addition to the great advantage arising from 
the stalks of hay being finer and more valuable as 
fuud, oo important Obyoot to attamed by us) abun- 
dant supplies of seed in our climate. The nd 
being more closely covered with the lager quantity 
of plants, is not so much exposed immediately after 
the crop has been taken, and of cousequence is iess 
exhausted during the season of greatest heat, by 
the rays of the sun. — 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 
To the President of the Penn. Agric. Society. . 





On Grasses— Substitutes for Red Clover—Lucerne— 
Saintfoin.—-By Joun Hane Power, Ese 
Powelton, Feb. 1, 1827. 
We hare long sought a substitute for red clover, 
and notwithstunding the efforts which have been 
made for the introduction of lucerne and rye grass, 
I am om to think that the agriculturists of 
America have been generally inattentive to this im- 
portant subject, involving both the support of our 
live stock, and to a great extent, the manure for our 
fields Lucerne requires more labour and accuracy 
of tillage than most farmers 1m this state have either 
the means or the disposition to apply. [ts principal 
use is in soiling, which no busbandman in Pennsyl- 
vania, notwithstanding all that has been written or 
said, has ever systematically pursued throughout @ 
succession of years. 
Rye grass has not succeeded in the few instances 
in which | have known it tried. 
Saintfoin has been neglected, most 
consequence of the failures proceeding from the age 
of the seeds—they seldom vegetate m more than 
a year old, and hence fail when they bave reached 
us in the common course with dealers’ supplies. 
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* [tis found in vanous parts of Hurope—ia Ger- 
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many—Switzerland—England and France. It is 
considered one of the mostyyaluuble sorts of her- 
bage which can be cultivate dry soils. Its long 
root insinuates itself to a great depth in gravelly 
and rocky lands. Its stems and abundant leaves 
afford succuient pasturage, as well as excellent hay. 
Deep calcareous soils are preferred for its growth. 
If the ground be prepared by very deep ploughing 
and proper cleansing crops, the product is unusually 
reat. 

. Its hardiness in resisting the effects of frost and 
drought, would render it peculiarly useful in Ame- 
rican husbandry. It should be sown as early as 
practicable in the spring, with half the usual quan- 
tity of barley or oats. Four bushels are the proper 
quantity of seeds for an acre. Theit quality may 
be known by the brightness of the capsules, the 
fulness of the kernels, and by their eolour, which 
should be blue-grey or yellowish-red. As the seeds 
are lurge,and are enveloped by thick capsules, they 
musi be covered at greater depth, and with more than 
usual care. ‘The roller should be applied, if the soil 
and weather be in proper state. ce 

The price in England is from five to six shillings 
sterling per bushel. Saintfoin is managed as clo- 
ver, to which it is equal in nutrition and product. 
It affords valuable after grass, which it is to be la- 
mented our husbandmen too much disregard as the 
means of saving fodder, and keeping their breeding 
ewes until the season of greatest trial, on the ap- 
proach of the spring. ' 

This valuable plant continues during nine or ten 
years in the soil. My attempts to cultivate it have 
not been successful, as all the seeds which | had 

rocured were old and did not grow. I abandoned 
ig as it required more labour than I was dis- 
sed to apply. 
aes I have the honour to be, &e. 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
To the President of the Penn. ~igric. Society. 


RAPE, 

On Rape—Iis cultivation and produce in Seed —Its 
value as Green Food for Neat Cattle anil Shcep.— 
By Jonn HARE Powe ., Esa. 

Powelton, Philadelphia county, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—In accordance with your request, I 
have prepared a notice on the cultivation, uses, and 
value of cole or rape. 

[ am not aware that rape had been cultivated ex- 
tensively in any part of the United States, until 
1824, when Mr. Miller and Mr. Phillips of this coun 
ty, obtained crops so extraordinary in product and 
value, as to induce them to recommend tt to the no- 
tice of their neighbours, by the only sort of evi- 
dence which operative farmers will receive. 

I have no Licutides of its cultivation, except 
from my observations abroad. It is highly valued 
in many parts of Europe, as well for its product in 
seeds, as for the large quantity of green food which 
it affords throughout the greater part of the year. 

It may be sown either broadcast, or as turnips, in 
drills—or, in beds, and be transplanted as other va- 
rieties of the Brassica or cabbage genus. The 
usual and most successful mode, is to sow from two 
to three quarts of seed broadcast in June or July, 
when intended for green food, but in August or Sep 
tember, when destined to produce seeds in the next 

ear. 

The process of transplanting is too expensive in 
this country—the necessary hand-hoeing, unless the 
land has been well prepared by — cleansing 
crops, would make rape, in the broadcast system, 
much more troublesome, than if cultivated in rows, 
admitting the introduction of a horse-hoe. In fa- 
vourable seasons | should not hesitate, where land 
is cheap and labour is dear, to allow it, when in- 
tended for green food, to take its chance, without 
the aid of either hand or horse-hoeing. 


It produces in ordinary seasons on rich alluvial, 
or other deep friable soils, from forty to seventy 
bushels of seeds, determined in quantity, very much, 
by the accuracy of tillage and the condition and 
pnature of the land. Great care and precision are 
necessary in harvesting the seeds in June or July, 
of the year succeeding that in which they are sown. 
When the pods assume a brownish cast,and some 
of the seeds become black, the crop is reaped with 
sickles—laid regularly in handsful or grips in rows, 
where it continues until the straw becomes some- 
what white—the seeds of the colour of'which we 
find them in the shops. If they be allowed to be- 
come too dry, they fall out on the slightest motion; 
when carried too green, they are liable to be heat- 
ed. At the proper time they must be thrashed in 
the field upon old sails or cloths, to which the crop 
should be carried upon sledges prepared with cloths, 
or by similar means, The seeds must *be carefully 
spread in small quantities in granaries or on barn 
floors, and be occasionally moved. 

Sheep and neat cattle are extravagantly fond of 
it—but of all plants, perhaps it is the most likely to 
cause them to be b 

There is much difference of opinion as to its nu- 
tritive properties in the green state. I believe, that 
it quite equals the common cabbage, and very far 
exceeds turnips of all kinds in the quantity of nu- 
trition it contains—in the value of the oil for va- 
rious manufacturing purposes, and the excellence of 
the cake, after it has been expressed, for cattle food 
and the manure of drill crops, no question can be 
entertained. 

It is not a certain crop—as it is exposed to all 
the enemies which attack turnips and cabbages— 
and is liable to be injured at the season of blossom- 
ing by mildew and sometimes by frost.* 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


For the counties of Loudon, Fauquier, Prince Wil- 
liam and Fairfax, Virginia. 


Exrract to tae Epiror. 

J. S. Semmee, Ree. Loudon county, Dec. 1, 1827. 
Dear Sir,—*I enclose you a paper containing the 
account of the meeting of our Agricaltural Society, 
recently held at Warrenton, Fauquier county. You 
wil find in it the address of Mr. Marshall, to whom 
the duty was deputed, and which it is the desire of 
the Society to see embodied in the pages of the 
‘Farmer. Mr. Marshall, the eldest son of the 
Chief Justice, is distinguished amongst us, as one 
of the best practical farmers of the State; any thing 
coming from him has, therefore, the weight of high 


authority.” 
ADDRESS. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society: 


It is a subject of mutual felicitation, that instead 
of being wholly discouraged by the depression un- 
der which the Agriculture of our country has been 
labouring for several years, the members of this 
Society continue to assemble annually; and, faithful 
to the objects of their institution, contribute, by a 
mutual interchange of observations, and by an ex- 
hibition of numerous and diversified specimens of 
skill, industry, and intelligence, to diffuse the bles- 
sings of Agricultural science. 

‘The humble tribute which, on this occasion, it is 
my purpose to throw into the common stock, will 
consist in a brief review of the past and present 
state of Agriculture in this section of Virginia. 





*This excellent plant and mangel wurtzel, were as 
early as the year 1788, brought into the view of our far- 
mers, by the original Philadelphia Society, which hav- 
ing two years before recommended clover and gypsum, 
continued its career of exertion and usefulness, until 
the year 1793, when the President, and with him that 





Society, died. 


A century has barely elapsed since the first axe 
of the woodsman was heard in our mountains. A 
small clearing afforded to the early settler the means 
of subsistence. His artificial wants were few; and 
the only artiéle of production, which could yield 
the means of gratifying them, was tobacco ‘lhe 
cultivation of this plant required that new and ex- 
tensive clearings should be frequently made. ‘The 
forest soon disappeared, and « country, which na- 
tare had designed to exhibit a beautiful alternation 
of woodland, meadows, and luxuriant fields, pre- 
sented every where disastrous evidences of prema- 
ture exhaustion. Plantations of Indian corn. in 
which, extent of surface, and frequency of tillage, 
were relied upon as substitutes for fertility, contri- 
buted to increase the evil. Wheat was raised in 
— only, and for family consumption. The 

ope of a market, at one time, induced a compara- 
tively extensive cultivation; but the hope proved 
illusory, and the article perished on the fields where 
it grew. It was not until’ after the close of our 
own, and about the beginning of the French revo- 
lation, that the demand in Europe for bread stuffs, 
of all descriptions, and particularly of wheat, gave 
a new ianpelen, and a new direction to Agriculture. 
At first, the cultivation of wheat was limited to 
those fields which had yielded corn; and, although 
the produce may not have been considerable, yet 
exemption from disease, which seems to follow in 
the train of cultivation, and daily increasing prices, 
could not fail to give the farmer a rich reward for 
his toils. By degrees a more improved system was 
introduced. Fields, green with clover, which a 
new and almost magical agent hr ! made to spring 
from the bosom of sterility, were every where sub- 
jected to the plough. More than thirty years have 
passed since that venerable patriot, and patron of 
Agriculture, Judge Peters, with a zeal as untiring 
as it was benevolent, made known the efficacy of 

laster in restoring the productiveness of exhausted 
hats No individual, in this country, has done 
more to improve its Agriculture; and though the 
frost of ‘age has long since silvered his head, his 
heart retains the animation of youth, when excited 
by his favourite science. 

To preserve extend fertility on a soil par- 
tially enriched, when the remains of former crops 
supply materials for these which are to follow, may 
be efferted with a due degree of perseverance on 
the partof the proprietor, but to work without ma- 
terials; to elicit fertility from an apparently barren 
waste, requires more than any ordinary application 
of wealth, or combination of industry and skill. 
What wealth, nor labour, nor science could effect, 
was accomplished by plaster. The precise mode of 
its operation th, to this day, a problem, as well 
among writers on chemical Agriculture, as among 
men of practical observation. Whether it acts as 
a stimulant, or as a solvent; or whether, by its kind- 
ly influence, it attracts moisture from the atmos- 
phere, has never been determined. One fact is 
eertain: that in the early stages of its application, 
(and to this day the same effects, under like circum- 
stances, are observable,) it brought into active 
—_—a. the dormant properties of the soil, and 
clothed with verdure the arid hills of our country. 
[t was a boon which nature seemed, in kindness, to 
confer on those who could not be blamed for the 
poverty which surrounded them. It furnished the 
means of restoring fertility; and, with proper ap- 
plication on the part of man, that fertility had been 
rendered permanent—it produced clover in luxuri- 
ance, but that clover was in too many instances fed 
off-injudiciously—it augmented the grain crops of 
all descriptions; but the straw and litter of those 
erops, instead of being converted into manure, and 
applied to the purposes of re-production, were al- 
lowed to be exhaled by the sun, or dissipated by 


the winds. An idea appeared to prevail that plaster 





was to procure wealth without the necessity of ju- 
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dicious husbandry. This golden dream was but too 
well aided by the extravagant prices which were 
paid for the produce of the soil. The days of our 
prosperity seemed to be interminable. I need not 
remind you how soon the illusion vanished, but far 
from giving vent to vain regrets, | think it may be 
fairly questioned, whether the sum of actual enjoy- 
ment will be less, when difficulties inseparably at- 
tendant on changes in the economy, the empley- 
ments and the habits of the people shall have ceas- 
ed; when old contracts shall have been discharged; 
and when prices shall generally conform to the 
value of our staple products. 

Other difficulties, not less important, but arising 
from causes purely natural, distinguish the present 
state of Agriculture. Though various and multi- 
plied improvements have been made in the imple- 
ments of husbandry, though the ordinary operations 
of agriculture are performed with a skill not com- 
mon heretofore, complaints are universal, that the 
earth does not yield her wonted increase—of that 
product, in particular, which affords the only lucra- 
tive returns. Disappointment has sometimes re- 
sulted from causes as transient as they were severe. 
The evil has ceased of itself; or attentive observa- 
tion has indicated the means of escaping it. Even 
the ravages of the Hessian fly have been, in a great 
measure, eluded by attention to its history and ha- 
bits, and by sowing at a period which experience 
has proved to be the safest. But the evil more par- 
ticularly adverted to, is a failure in the crop at the 
crisis of its growth; the period when it may be said 
to pass from the grass to the grain state. Various 
are the opinions and speculations on this subject. 
Many conceive that the fertility of the soil bas 
been impaired by the use of plaster—more by its 
abuse. Some impute the failure to unfavourable 
seasons; others ascribe the evil almost exclusively 
to the fly. Few consider the blue grass as « cause; 
it is most generally thought to be a consequence of 
failure. 

On this subject, interesting to us all, J shall haz- 
ard a few remarks, witb a diffidence becoming one’ 
who is aware that he can say little to elucidate the 
subject, and who will be onli if the example 
now set, should excite discu and ulsmately 
lead to satisfactory conclusions. 

My impression, then, is that the evil is question 
results from two causes, which, in the most general 
terms, may be stated to be : Imperfee/ cultivation, 
and a deficiency of food for the whea. 

The bare enunciation of these cavses, shews the 
importance which I attach to blue srass. Success 
on fallow is absolutely unattainable when it abounds. 
It bids defiance to the severity of winter; and if the 
season be unpropitious, either to che germination, or 
to the spring-growth of wheat, this formidable rival 
pre-occupies the soil, and mers the expectation of 
the farmer. Its fibrous and web-like roots not only 
monopolize the aliments of vegeiable life—they 
bind the soil in masses, and render it impervious to 
the roots of other plants. When the period arrives 
for the development of the fly, the sickly yellow 
wheat is sen to stand the test; and the fly is 
charged with a nuischief more fairly imputable to 
the grass, 

When plaster was introduced, our lands were 
unoccupied with any growth not easily exterminat- 
ed; the roots of wheat found ready admission and 
undisputed possession, clover grew with vigour, 
and ample harvests ensued for several years. Un- 
fortunately, the soil was deemed richer than in fact 
it was. e scythe and the hoof were indiscreetly 
used; and these soon destroyed the vegetable trea- 
sure which ought to have been husbanded most 
carefully. Blue grass succeeded; useful enough as 

sturc, but ill calculated to improve the soil, and 
fatal to the wheat crop. Toa state resembling its 
original exemption from the tough and fibrous root- 
ed grasses, we must reduce the soil, if we hope to 


attain similar results. Much labour is wasted on 
the weeds and grasses of summer growth, which 
usually appear on the surface of a fallowed field. 
They may be easily kept down with stock; they pe- 
rish with the early frosts; and with ordinary care 
are absolutely harmless. Blue grass, on the con- 
trary, declines in summer; and we too readily be- 
lieve it to be extinct. At the approach of autumn 
it revives, and often, contrary to expectation, begins 
even then a contest fer superiority. 

The nature of an address like this will not per- 
mit a detail of the various modes in which this 
pest may be eradicated. Our corn fields furnish 
abundant evidence of what may be effected by ju- 
dicious labour, aided by our ardent sun; they prove 
too, that after the first ploughing, the work should 
be superficial; and, I will venture to add, that what 
the plough and the harrow cannot perfectly subdue, 
must be vanquished by the hoe. 

Another cause of failure in the crops of wheat 
was stated to be a deficiency of the food suited to 
that plant. 

It is asserted by those whose course of study and 
research has led to an analysis of the component 
parts of vegetables, that wheat is more complex 
than any plant with which we are conversant. ‘Sub- 
stances of great variety, and some which had been 
thought peculiar to animal composition, are essen- 
tial to its perfect formation. It is possible that too 
frequent culture, or the lavish use of plaster, may 
have exhausted the pabulum which nature had col- 
lected. However that may be, the fact is incontes- 
tible, that wheat will not always succeed on lands 
which once yielded it abundantly, and which still 
retain a capacity for bringing other crops to perfec- 
tion Some remedy must be resorted to; and hap- 
puy we are not dependent for it on theory alone. 

xperience confirms the deductions of science, and 
establishes this important fact—that the most valu- 
able, the most certain, the most durable remedy, is 
manure; duly compounded of animal and vegetable 
seth properly fermented, and judiciously ap- 
plied. 

Let it not be objected that I recommend an ex- 
pedient of which all know the utility, but which 
few can adopt; that the quantity of manure which 
an ordinary farm affords, is tod inconsiderable to 
produce an effect extensively beneficial; or that the 
labour requisite for making and applying it exceeds 
the ability of ordinary farmers. With regard to 
quantity, I will observe that, whoever founds his 
estimate on the scanty self-collected mass which ob- 
trudes itself on his reluctant notice, and which he 
is occasionally compelled to remove, will be eons 
ably surprised at the augmentation of its bulk, 
when made an object of his care and particular at- 
tention. In manure properly compounded, the mat- 
ter, purely animal, forms a comparatively small 
portion of the mass; but that portion is sufficient to 
change the properties, and add greatly to the value 
of the vegetable recrements with which it is com- 
bined. Nature delights in reproduction; and it is 
the part of man to collect, compound, and apply to 
specific uses, the materials within his reach, which 
otherwise Would not avail him. Candour compels 
me to acknowledge that I have hitherto done little 
to verify my own assertions; but my experience 
warrants the belief that there is no farm within the 
range of my observation, where the soil was origi- 
nally good, on which, by a proper economy and 
use of all the means that it affords, manure may not 
be made to an extent which shall ultimately equal 
the annual demand. 

‘To accomplish an object so much to be desired, 
it cannot be denied that great and persevering la- 
bour is esséntial. [t is nevertheless true, that it is 
rot so important to employ an additional force upon 
the farm, as that the EL tcer now used should re- 
ceive a new direction. Oxen must be more gene- 





rally employed for draught; the wagon must give 





place to the tumbril and the cart. The collection 
and composition of materials for manure, must at all 
times be an object of primary attention. Finally,a 
diminution in the quantity, with a correspondent 
improvement in the quality of fallow must occur; 
and the produce of this smaller surface will soon 
surpass what had resulted from a system as expen- 
sive to the farmer, as it was ruinous to the farm. 
THOMAS MARSHALL. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


Corton RECOMMENDED AS THE MATERIAL FoR Cor- 
ton Bacaine, Corpace, &e.—No. XI. 


[There need be no better authority for the follow 
ing statements, going to show the new direction 
which agricultural labour and capital are undergo- 
ing in North Carolina, than the following statement 
by the wellinformed and venerable Editor of the 
Raleigh Register:] ; 

We are ere to learn from several of our 
members of the General Assembly, that plans are 
forming in different sections of the state, by our in- 
telligent farmers, for considerably increasing their 
flocks of sheep, and also for establishing cotton and 
woollen manufactories, as the most likely means of 
relieving themselves from the pressure which they 
have for sometime experienced from the depressed 
prices of every agricultural product. They are 
now convinced, that those of our sister states whose 
citizens are partly engaged in manufactures, as well 
as in agriculture and commerce, succeed much bet- 
ter in providing the necessaries and comforts of life 
for themselves and families, than they are able to 
do from agriculture alone, and have therefore wise- 
ly come to the determination of following their ex- 
ample, possessing, as they do, equal, if not superior 
advantages, both for raising sheep and carrying on 
manufactures. The advantages which they have 
for raising sheep are, the cheapness of our lands 
and the shortness of our winters. In the northern 
states, lands suitable for the purpose of supportin 
these animals, cannot, we presume, be purcha 
for less than ten dollars an acre; here, it can be ha 
for one dollar. In the New-England states, far- 
mers have to feed their sheep four or five months in 
the year; here, not more than as many weeks. Our 
advantages for engaging in manufactures are equal- 
ly great. We have water power to any extent 
which would be required, and the raw material at 
our doors. And we heard a gentleman state, a few 
days ago, who had visited the northern manufac- 
tories, with a view of obtaining information on the 
subject, that in working a cotton manufactory of 
1000 spindles, in this state, by means of slave la- 
hour, for a period of ten years, there would bea 
saving of $16,000, in this article of labour alone, 
when compared with the cost of working the same 
in the north. Besides saving 24 cents a pound on 
the cotton used daring that period. 

The great difficulty in raising sheep in this coun- 
try heretofore, has been to preserve them from be- 
ing destroyed by dogs. But this danger’will now 
be abolished, by keeping large flocks and employ- 
ing shepherds to watch over them. - 

How much preferable would a course of this 
kind be, to cultivating a jealous, discontented spi- 
rit towards our more industrious and ehterprising 
brethren of the North, and how much more honour- 
able and useful to our state! 


Near Wilmington, (Del.) 

J. T. Kusy, Ese. Dec. 10, 1827, 

Sir,—In my reply to your first queries, I stated 
the power to drive 1000 spindles, with the prepara- 
tory machinery, was, what was required to drive a 
pair of five-feet millstones, equal to the power of 
five good horses. I have seen many small factories 
worked with horse-power—the only objection I 
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have to them is, the irregular motion. Where fuel 
is as ches; as a dollar per cerd for wood, I would 
prefer a steam engine to water. power, and if an ex- 
pensive dam and race are to be encountered, I be 
lieve the steam engine would cost less. ‘The horse 
mill would be equally profitable as one driven by 


water, except the cost of keep, and depreciation of 


the horse. ‘The wood to work an engine to drive 
1000 spindles, about two cords every fourteen hours 
would be required. A tub-wheel would drive the 
machinery as well as any other;—a« coiton factory 
should never stop for want of power; a great loss 
accrues, where the hands are hired by the month or 
mb and the machinery receives more injury from 


cing idle, than at work. ours, &c. 
THOMAS MASSEY. 
Mr. Skinner, Newbern, 5th Dee. 1827. 


Sir,—A gentleman, Mr. Thomas Massey, who has 
written some communications for your paper on the 
subject of manufacturing, having drawn my atten- 
tion to the subject, I shall be much obliged to him 
to give answers to the following questions: — 

1. Can machinery, for manufactaging cloth, be 
advantageously moved by horse power? 

2. If it ean, what sumber of horses will be neces 
sary to work one hundred spindles? 

3. Can machinery, calculated to make a mized 
cloth of cotten and wool, be used to make each 
kind of cloth separately? 

4. If so, what should be the proportions of the 
cotton and woollen parts thereof? 

5. Will the same loom answer to weave either 
eotton or wool, indiscriminately? 

6. What loom will be most profitable for coarse 
cloths, the fly-shuttle or the power loom? 

7. What is the difference of their cost? 

8. What sized house, and the kiod of house will 
answer for 100 spindles? 

9. Would the town, or the country, answer best 
for the location of a manufactory of cloth? 

10. How would a person, unacquainted with the 
subject, designate, or be able to select, the proper 
sort, or sizes, of spindles, carding machines and 
_ looms, to make coarse cloths, for negro clothing? 

11. Will the machinery for — cotton bag- 
ging of cotton, answer for the making of negro 
eloth? 

12. If any other information on this subject, it 
will be gladly received. GEO. WILSON. 





INQUIRIES. 
Mr. Sennen, South Carolina, 14th Nov. 1827. 

Permit me, through the medium of your useful 
paper, to ask a few questions, which, I hope, some 
of your numerous readers will be good enough to 
answer. Having lately received from the North, a 
few field seeds, of different kinds, the time and 
snanner of sowing which I am unacquainted with— 
I would therefore ask, 

Ist. What is the best time for sowing the white 
flint wheat? 

2d. The best time for sowing spring barley? 

$d. The time and manner of sowing red clover? 

4th. ‘The time and manner of sowing timotby, or- 
shard grass and red top or herds grass? 

The quantity I have is small, and shall sow, prin- 
cipally, for experiment. Answers to these simple 
questions, or any other information on the subject, 
by any one or more of P sng many readers, will be 
very thankfully received by your humble 6 

a. F 





Ext inary, Fecundily—A sow was lately 


slaughtered by Captain Robert Buntin, of Allens 
towa, and wor Wes igs were found in the pri- 
mary garden of Surely @ prolific garden! 





AGRICULTURAL AXIOMS. 


In no department is Bacon’s celebrated maxim 
more true, “knowledge is power,” than in regard 
to agriculture. Hence no eont can be accounted 
skilful in his profession, who does not avail himseli 
ef the information to be derived from the experi 
ence of others of husbandry, by the perusal of the 
ablest books which have been written on the subject. 
It is absurd to imagine that the communication of 
knowledge by printing, which has promoted the ad- 
vancement of every other art, should be of no use 
in agriculture 

Endeavour to raise good grain, for it will always 
sell, even in years of plenty, whereas it is only in 
dear and scarce seasons that there is demand for 
grain of an inferior quality. 

Let your stock of cattle, horses, &c., be of the 
best sort, and more remarkable for strength than 
fashion. 

Be not above your profession, and always consi- 
der it as the first that any man can follow. 

Admit no guests into your house who cannot live 
upon the productions of his own country. 

No farmer ought to undertake to cultivate more 
lange than he can stock and manage to advantage 
It is better to till twenty acres well, than one hun- 
dred in a slovenly manner, 

A man’s sowing a large farm is no excuse for him. 
What he’ cannot improve he need not undertake to 
cultivate. Most of our lands in New-England, if 
left alone will be profitable with no more labour than 
is necessary to keep them clear of the bushes. But 
to run over twenty acres of ploughland or mowing 
land for what, by good cultivation, may be obtained 
from five acres, is the quintessence of bad hus- 
bandry. 

A large farm without skill, capital and industry, 
is a plague to its owner. It is like what some 
said of self-righteousness—the more you have of it 
the worse you are off. 

Be not afraid to try experiments; but let them 
be oh a small scale at first, and few at a time. 





A Curiosity. 


The New York American of the 24th ult. says, 
William Stuyvesant, Esq. has just called to show 
us some rye grain, dug up yesterday in a piece of 
ground belonging to the Stuyvesant estate, near 
English-street, upon the east side of the first ave- 
nue. ‘This grain was found five feet under the sur- 
face, and in a layer of about two inches deep. It is 
black and apparently charred, although it had un- 
dergone the action of fire, still the form of the 
grain is entire. According to the tradition and re- 
cords of the family, there never was a house upon, 
or contiguous to the spot where the rye was found. 





Wirrer Harvestine. 

It is stated in the Worcester and Springfield pa- 
pers that there are large fields of corn still standing, 
great quantities of potatoes fast frozen in the bills, 
and thousands of bushels of apples in the orchards, 
— to be thawed out before they can be ga- 
thered. 





Vecetaste Propvcrs. 


A potato, raised on the hills of Crooked run, in 
this county, during the present season, weighed 2 
lbs. 6 oz., and six others weighed 9 lbs, 12 oz. A 
pippin, veh gee in the orchard of Major Seth 
Mason, near White Post, weighed 17 ounces; and 
five other apples, gathered at once, 9) OT) 73 oz. 

[Winchester (Va.) Rep. 





Maxm.—People never speak ill of themselves, 
ae when they believe that they shall be contra- 
icted, : 


HORTICULTURE. 





STRAWBERRIES. 

Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York 

J, S. Sxinwer, Ese. December 4, 1827. ‘ 
Sir,—So many inquiries have been addressed to 
me on the subject of the different varieties of straw- 
berries, of which a descriptive list was a short time 
since published in the American Farmer, that you 
would oblige me by stating, that plants can at pre- 
sent be supplied of the 27 varieties first enumerated 
it that list, and as soon as the three other kinds can 
be supplied, it will be publicly announced. The 
collection of Strawberries which will be offered to 
the public in the course of the ensuing year, will 
exceed fifly varieties, and will include all. those kinds 
which have recently been brought into notice in 
England and France, and which have received the 
highest encomiums from the most intelligent horti- 

culturists of those countries. 

Yours, most ope 
M. PRINCE. 


Extracted from “Prince's Treatise on Horticulture.” 

_ Chinese Ailanthus—This splendid tree, whose ra- 
pid growth and pinnated leaves are frequently of 
the length of three and a half to four feet, is greatly 
admired. It was introduced from one of the Lon- 
don nurseries by the author, wider the name of 
Tanner’s Sumach, and the error remained uncor- 
rected for a number of years. It is now becoming 
extensively planted for ornament, as it forms one 
of the most beautiful trees when at maturity, and 
withstands the severest cold. In Rhode island, 
where it is frequently called Tallow, or Tillou tree, 
there are a great number which are several feet in 
circumference. It was there supposed, for some 
time, to have been brought from South America, 
but latterly, its introduction has been traced direct 
from China. As few trees are calculated to make 
as fine an a rance in so short a period of time, 


‘| itis particularly suitable for purposes where trees 


are required to tly form an ornament. 

Calycanthus tce tree—Of this tree there 
are sevén species varieties, all of which with- 
stand the winters of Long island. Four of these 
are natives of the United States, viz. the glaucus, 
j 2 tan caper and levigalus. These vary 
in the co our of their flowers, the form of their fo- 
lings, bad i possessing, to a greater or less degree, 
a delightful strawberry like fragrance, both in the 
flowers, and in the ‘bark and leaves. The three 
others are from China, viz. the precoz var. lutea, or 
Yellow Flowering, the var. albo, or White Flower- 
ing; and the i , with larger flowers. ‘These 
also possess a delightful fragrance, and their flowers 
are of very curious structure. 

Fir trecs.—In this class of ornamental trees, those 
most esteemed are the Balsam Fir, or Balm of Gi- 
lead Fir, a native of this country; the European 
Silver Fir, somewhat resembling the foregoing; the 
Red Spruce, Black Spruce, Hemlock Spruce, Scotch 
Fir, Pineaster, or Cluster Pine, and the Stone, or 
Eatable Fruited Pine of Italy—but none is superior 
in point of ornament to the Norway Spruce, which 
has also the advantage of growing on poor soils, and 
- supporting the severest blasts of winter in any 
clime. 

Yew.—Of this there are three species usually cul- 
tivated, the Tuzus baceata, or English Yew, used 
vety generally in England as an appendage to their 
wucytOG premarin on account of its dark green fo- 
liage sombre a nce. This is certainly one 
of those shrubs which impart a great deal of beau- 
ty to a varied shrub » by its uncommon dark 
green and very dense foliage. The American Yew 





is of much bumbler wth, seldom rising over 
three feet in height. he Irish Yew much resem- 
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bks the English, except in its growth, which is 
much more upright. 25 

Arbor vite.—Of this there are two varieties, both 
extremely oraamental; the foliage is peculiarly form- 
ed, the leaves on each branch having a flut or com- 
pressed appearance. ‘The Chinese Arbor Vita has 
foliage of a pale green—that of the American is of 
a much darker hue. 





ISABELLA GRAPE. 
Mr. Sxmner, Wilmington, (NV. C.) Dec. 5th, 1827. 

I have reason to doubt the correctness of Mr 
Prince’s history of the Isabella Grape; and although 
it may not be a matter of much importance, yet it 
is, at least as well, that the history of such matters 
should be perfectly correct. 

[ am aware the grape was first carried to Long 
island by the lady named, but I was informed it was 
carried from this place, and was a French grape, 
well known and common in this country, called 
Laspeyre grape, from the name of the gentleman 
who first imported it here. I am the more inclined 
to this belief, from having seen the vine growing on 
Long island, in the garden formerly Mr. Gibb's, 
when bearing. ‘The grapes were not ripe, but had 
ogee | the appearance of the grape I speak of 

r. Laspeyre, a French gentleman, well skilled in 
vines, &c., calls it the large Muscatelle grape. 

The doubt could easily be solved by Mr. Gibb’s 
statement from what place the grape was carried 
to Long island. A Constant Reaper. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





LiverPoot, Mancuester anp Biramincuam Rat- 
Roaps., 

We lately received from a friend, a pamphlet, 
published two years ago, setting forth the claims of 
the subscribers to the Liverpool and Birmingham 
Rail-road to an act of Parliament, in reply to the 
opposition of the Canal companies; accompanied 
by a map, showing the route of this Rail-road, and 


also of that from Liverpool to Manchester, Since 
that date, the plan of the first ioned road has 
been given up by the subscriberé, with the excep- 


tion of that part of the route, which is between 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton—a distance of 
fourteen miles only. The principal opposition to 
this Rail-road egme from the proprietors of canals, 
who enjoy a monopoly of the heavy carriage. 
One of these canals, the original cost of which 
was 1401. a shage, has advanced to $,2001. a share, 
and paid.in some years an annual dividend of 
1401. Another, which cost 2001. a share, has ad- 
vanced to 4,6001, having paid an annual dividend 
of 1601 Another canal has advanced from 1001. a 
share to 1340l. and another from 1401 to 9601. 

The pamphlet, in setting forth the advantages of 
the Rail-road over the canals, for transportation, 
represents that the distance would be one-fourth 
shorter, being reduced to 86 miles; that it would 
carry, at aower freight, that by canal being from 
30s. to 50s. per ton; and that the transportation 
would be more rapid, so that meat, butter, and 
other articles might be conveyed to market, which 
cannot be carried by the canals. It states also 
the frequent obstruction of the canals by frost, and 
for repairs, and gives a number of tables to show 
the frequency af these obstructions. ‘The delay, 
for repairs is considerably more than would be sup- 


d; that occasioned by frost is less than it would} 


in this country. 

The distance from Birmingham to Liverpool, by 
the way of Fazeley, on the Birmingham, Coventry, 
and Grand Trunk Canals, is 115 miles. From} 
Birmingham to Preston Brook is 9$ miles, and the 
Fly-boats pass this part of the route in 44 ho 
little more than two miles an how. From Preston 


Brook to Liverpool, the time is uncertain, being 
dependant on the wind and tide. By way of Wol- 
verhampton, on the Birmingham, Stafford and 
Worcester, and Grand Turk Canals, the distance 
to Preston Brook is 97 miles, and the Fly-boats 
perform it in 47 hours. The heavy boats average 
from three to four days from Birmingham to Pres- 
{ton Brook. ‘The prospectus of the Rail-road com- 
any professed that they should be able to carry, 
by lay and night, at all times in the , in periods 
rost or of drought, at the rate of at least eight 
miles an hour, and at an expense less by one third, 
wpe by one half, than the sum paid for freight 
y the canals, 

This project was abandoned probably from the 
difficulty of obtaining the act of parliament, au- 
thorising it. ‘That for the road to Senbhenter has 
been, for more than a year, in the process of con- 
struction, and notwithstanding the necessity of 
seeking an access to the heart of the city of Liver- 

| by means of a tunnel, passing directly under 
it, below the bottom of the wells, which makes the 
work laborious and expensive, it is expected that 
it will be finished at the end of another year. 


LADIBS’ DEPARTMINT. 





(From Hints for the Improvement of early Education, 
and Nursery Discipline.) 


AUTHORITY AND OBEDIENCE. 


All who are engaged in bringing up children 
must, necessarily, possess a certain share of autho- 
rity or power over them. This power, being the 
chief instrument in education, it is to the judicious 
use which is made of it, that many of the prevalent 
defects among children are to be ascribed. On the 
ove hand, we may observe self-indulgence, insubor- 
dination, and disobedience: on the other, a broken 
and depressed spirit, one of the most serious and 
least curable evils which ill-management, on the 
part of those who govern,can occasion. ‘The for- 
mer, arising from a weak, indecisive, and irregular 
exercise of authority; the latter, from coldness and 
severity. 

It is our business to steer as clear as possible be- 
tween these opposite evils—bearing in mind that it 
is essential to the welfare of children to know how 
to obey, to submit théir wills, and to bear a denial; 
while, at the same time, their minds should be left 
free and vigorous, open to every innocent en joyment 
and unfettered by the thraldom of fear. We shall 
best unite these important advantages by an autho. 
rity, firm but affectionate, equally free from peevish- 
ness, ill temper, and an excess of indulgence; regu- 
lar and consistent, never unnecessarily called into 
action, but always with effect, exercised with a sim- 
|ple view to the good of those under our care, ac- 
cording to the dictates of judgment, and from the 
priaciple of love; for the reproofs, corrections and 
restraints which are necessarily imposed upon ebil- 
dren, should spring from love, as well as the en- 
couragements and indulgencies which we bestow 
epon them. « - 

“Such authority, in shew, 

When most severe, and must’ring all its force, 

Is but the graver countenance of love; 

Whose favour, like the clouds of spring, may low’r, 
And utter, now and then, an awful voice, 

But has a blessing in its darkest frown, 
Threat’ning, at once, and nourishing the plant.” 

Authority thus guarded, combining io right pro- 
portion, decision and mildness, will produce, in the 
subjects of it, an invaluable union of happy freedom 
and ready obedience. 

Decision of character is essential to success in 
the business of education. ‘Weakness, in every 
form, tempts arrogance: when a firm, decisive spirit 
is recognised, it is curious to see how the space 








clears around a man, aud leaves him room and free- 
dom. I have known several parents, both fathers 
and mothers, whose management of their families 
has answered this description, and has displayed a 
striking example of the facile complacency with 
which a number of persons, of different ages and 
dispositions, will yield to the decisions of a firm 
mind acting on an equitable and enlightened system.”* 
But while we do justice to this great and most ef- 
fectual quality, it must never be forgotten that deci- 
sion, when untempered by affection, and unpoised 
by a wise, considerate, generous estimate of the 
rights of others, too quickly degenerates into stern- 
ness and severity. 

And is not authority often converted into an in- 
strument of evil rather than of good, by being ex- 
erted for self-gratification, from temper, from im- 
pulse, and sometimes from that love of rule which 
closely borders upon tyranny? 

What is more common, too, than a frequent, 
weak, irritating exercise of power which teases the 
child, and frets his temper, while it rarely com- 
mands his obedience? 

A nurse forbids a child to meddle with the pen 
and ink with which he is playing, but he goes on as 
if deaf to her voice. She repeats her prohibition, 
y a and more — ae “Don't do so, 

will tell your papa, all punish you if you go 
on,” The child the 8, meh ng fora siadie, but 
having often heard the like threats, and as rarely 
found them executed, he soon creeps to the table 
and again lays hold of the forbidden objects. 

The nurse complains how unmanageable are her 
children, little supposing that she herself is the cause! 

She should, in the first instance, with kindness 
and decision, bave told the child that she forbad his 
playing with ink and pens, and therefore that it 
must not be done. Should more be necessary, let 
her add that, in case of his once again transgres- 
sing, she shall be obliged to send him out of the 
room, or to take-him to his papa. 

The absolute necessity of exccuting these threats 
has already been remarked. 

When the child sees his attendant rise to do it, he 
will, very often, then relent, and then submit, pro- 
mising to repeat his offence no more; but this should 
make no difference; it would be merely adding to 
future trouble, and to future disobedience. Our 
word once passed, must not be broken. 

Also, if a child be fretting, or crying, it will little 
avail to say that he is naughty, and to order him, 
many times, to be still. Rather let him be told 
that, if in five minutes, (for we should allow him 
time to recover himself,) he is not perfectly quiet, 
he must be removed from the table, or sent into the 
next room. 

In such cases, it is of comparatively little use to « 
threaten punishment, generally—we should always 
state the particular privation which we mean to 
impose. 

It is the result of experience, that authority is tu 
be established, rather by actions than words. What 
is vulgarly called scolding, is altogether unneces- 
‘sary; the government of the tongue is therefore es- 
sential to those engaged in the business of educa- 
tion. In mind and action we should be firm; ia 
manner, mild and quiet. It is a common mistake to 
talk too much, to make too much noise, in man- 
aging children. A multiplicity of words—com- 
plaints; encouragements, rebukes, threats, but no- 
thing done, nothing effected, when, probably, one 
decided action would have accomplished the object 
without further trouble, 

( To be concluded in our next.) 





A fine woman ought to add afnually to ber ac- 
complishments, as much as her beauty loses in the 
time. 








“ Foster’s Essay on Decision of Character. 
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Peviorees or VaLuaB_e Horses. 
(Continued from p. 279.) 
Mr. Skinner, Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 1, 1827. 

I have to request you to publish under the head 
of “Sporting Olio,” the following account of the 
justly celebrated horse Citizen. He got much va 
fuable stock in Virginia, and became the sire of Pa- 
colet, trained by Wm. R. Johnson, and proved a 
first rate race Reests was purchased by General 
Jackson, carried to ‘Tennessee, and there propagat- 
ed a stock excelled by none. Among the number 
may be placed Monsieur Tonson, who very much 
resembles bis grandsire, Old Citizen, in colour and 
form. I much approve of your plan of devoting a 
portion of your paper to giving an account of the 
valuable blood stock of our country; for we must 
be always indebted to them for our best saddle, har- 
ness and cavalry horses. | speak from experience, 
knowing the value of the turf stock in imparting to 
the common cold blood, wind and foot, and light, 
springy action. I acknowledge my obligations to 
“F,” for the information he has afforded me under 
this head, and would thank him for the pedigrees of 
Tippoo Saib and Brimmer. 

AvurHor or “Annas or THE Turr.” 


The celebrated English Stallion 
CITIZEN, 

Lately from England, in the ship Gosport, Capt. 
Chamberlin. He was landed at Portsmouth, in Vir- 
ginia, on 26th of September last, in fine health and 
condition. Cifzen is a most beautiful animal, stands 
five feet one inch high, has great grandeur and sub 
stance, is a rich brown bay, with black legs; full of 
bone, perfectly sound, and has remarkably good 
action; descended from the best stock of horses in 
England, as will fully appear from his pedigree be- 
low; and was well known on the turf, having won 
nineteen different races, and the most of them four 
mile heats—beating the best horses in England, to 
wit: Mendoza, Bustard, Regulus, Roseland, Caven- 
dish, Mayfly, and many other capital racers. Men- 
doza beat the Duke of Bedford’s Grey Diomed and 
Dragon. (See the Racing Calendar for the year 
1792, p. 128 and 139.) The same year Bustard 
beat Lord Grosvenor’s Cayenne, and His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales’ Whiskey, the Duke 
of York’s Spankaway, and several other fine horses. 
(see p. 9 and $4.) Regulus was a most capital 
racer, having won seventeen races out of twenty- 
one, and the most of them four mile heats—he was 
got by Young Morwicke out of Citizen’s dam. 


Performances. 


Citizen first made his appearance on the turf in 
1789, at Beverley, June 3d, then four yearsold. He 
won the Ladies’ plate of 501. two mile heats, carry- 
ing 112 Ibs. beating Nightingale, four years old. 

Chesterfield, Sept. 3.—50l, for all ages, heats twice 
round the course; Citizen (four years old,) first the 
first heat, dead heat the second, and first the third 
heat, beating Dorinda, Florizel, Vision, Shaver, and 
Thistle. 

Leicester, Sept. 16.—501 for all ages, two mile 
heats, Citizen four years old, 118 lbs.; first each 
heat, beating Vision, Scugg and Tenderling. 

Same place, next day, 501 four mile heats, bay 
horse Citizen, carrying 98 Ibs., first each heat, beat- 
ing Dorinda and Light Dragon. 

Manchester, May, 1790.—501. four mile heats, Ci- 
tizen 5 years old; fourth first heat, first the second 
and the third heats, beating Abbe ‘Thule, (four year 


old,) Spangle and Attraction. 
Recon. June 30.—501. four mile heats, Citizen 
first each heat, beating Amadis. 


» July 22.—501. four mile heats, Ci- 








tizen came in dead heat first, and first the second 
and third heats, beating Benedick and Sunflower. 

Litchfield, ae 16.—50l. four mile heats, Citizen 
fourth the first heat, first the second and third heats, 
beating Harlot, (aged,) Florizel, (six years old,) and 
Merry-Andrew, (aged.) 

Shrewsbury, Sept. 21.—50l. four mile heats, Citi- 
zen third the first heat, and first the second and 
third heats, beating Evergreen, Labourer, Doubtful, 
Julia and Charlotte. 

Ludlow, Sept. 29.—50L four mile heats. Citizen 
carrying 121 Ibs. beating Mr. Ladd’s b. c. by High- 
flyer, four years old. 

His performances in Sept. 1790, as given above, 
are astonishing. 14th, he ran two heats of 3 miles; 
16th, three heats of four miles; 21st, three heats of 
four miles; 29th, two heats of four miles—making 
in the whole 38 miles in fifteen days, and that at 
three different race fields; which is unequalled in 
the annals of the turf. 

Conway, August 23, 1791.—His R. H. the Prince 
of Wales’ plate of 100 guineas, Citizen carrying 
126 |bs., first each heat, beating Duchess. 

Manchester, June 1, 1792.—50l. four mile heats, 
Citizen seven years old, 126 lbs.; third the first heat, 
first the second and third, beating Young Cicero 
and Harlot. 

Newcastle, July 5.—50l. four mile heats, Citizen 
aged, 129 Ibs., first each heat, beating Gillflower. 

Knutsford, August 2.—50l. four mile heats, Citi- 
zen aged, 126 Ibs., fourth the first heat, and first the 
second and third heats, beating Bergamot, Tele- 
scope, Lizard, and Mousetrap 

hesterfield, August $0.—501, twice round the 
course, Citizen 129 Ibs., first each heat, beating 
Lord Belfast’s Magnolia. 

Doncaster, Sept. 15.—Citizen, 129 lbs., beat Lord 
Belfast's Magnolia, 124 lbs., four mile heats, for 500 
guineas. 

Manchester, May 20, 1793.—A_ sweepstake, four 
mile heats, 13 subscribers, Citizen eight years old, 
126 bhs., third the first heat, and first the second and 
third, beating Roseland, Mendoza, Microscope, Bus- 
tard, Cavendish and Mayfly. 

Oxford, Aug. 22.—501., three mile heats, Citizen 
aged, first each heat, beating Accus and Master of 
Arts. 

Manchester, June 9, 1794.—A sweepstake of 20 


guineas. each, to which was added 50 guineas for| P 


all ages, four mile heats, 6 subscribers, Citizen nine 
years old, first each heat, beating Lord Stamford’s 
b. c. Weazel, four years old. 

In order to give the public every information in 
my power of Citizen's superiority as a foal getter, 
as well as a racer, | have thought proper to insert a 
paragraph from Wm. Barksdale’s letter, (the gen- 
tleman who purchased Citizen for me,) and also 
another from Capt. Evan Bowen to Col. Hamilton, 
dated London, Ist July, 1797, which plainly shows 
that Citizen was a favourite, and ranked with Ham- 
bletonian, the most favourite horse that ever appear- 
ed on the British turf. 


From Win. Barksdale’s letter, London, Aug. 5, 1803. 


“After a long trial, I have succeeded to get you 
one of the horses on your list, called Citizen, 18 
years old. He is a most beautiful animal, bis stock 
is running with very great success, and there are 
four of his colts that have won at different places 
this spring. He has covered 150 mares in Derby- 
shire this spring, and is esteemed one of the surest 
foul getters. There is no horse in England getting 
better stock, Sir Peter excepted.” 

Paragraph of a letter from Evan Bowen, of Lon- 
don, to Col. Hamilton, of Norfolk, respecting the 
price of full bred fillies in England, got by ‘T'rum- 
pator, Dungannon, Skyscraper, Woodpecker, An- 
vil, Didmed, Rockingham, &c. which were the hors- 
es on the list sent out to get a filly from. After 
making a statement of the different prices, agree- 


ably to their uges and qualifications, he observes, 
‘“Hambletonian and Citizen are at this day the fa- 
vourite horses in England, and the prices for their 
fillies, supposed to be the same as those above men- 
tioned.” London, Ist July, 1797. 

Signed, EVAN BOWEN. 


PEDIGRER. 

The bay horse Citizen was got by Pacolet, his 
dam Princess by Turk; Fairy Queen by Young 
Cade; Routhe’s Black eyes by Crab; Warlocke 
Galloway by Snake; Bald Galloway; Curwen’s ba 
Barb, &e. Pacolet by Blank (a son of the Godol- 

bin,) his dam Whiteneck by Crab; Godolphin Ara- 

ian; Conyers’ Arabian; Curwen’s bay Barb; Mar- 
shall’s Spot; Lowther Barb; Old Vintner mare. 

These are sufficient to prove to the satisfac- 
tion of every person conversant with the turf, 
that Citizen, as a racer, was inferior to no horse 
in England, Hambletonian excepted; and as a foal 

tter, he bas fully established himself in magne 

ing the sire of Dapple, Nautilus, Hotspur, Tum- 
mos, Little Citizen, and many others who have run 


with success against the best horses in that country. 


All which, unquestionably goes to prove, that Citi- 
zen came to this country as well recommended as 
a blood stallion, racer, and foa) getter, as any horse 


ever did, 
STEPHEN W. CARNEY. 
Halifax county, N. C., May 10, 1804. 





TIGER HUNT. 

A letter from Nagpore adverts to a Tiger Hunt, 
which took place in That neighbourhood on the 27th 
of February, when a sma Bay of gentlemen, 
mounted on elephants, succeeded in killing a large, 
tall, and ferocious Tiger. His length was ten feet 
two inches, which, we believe, is rather common. 
His height, however, was more extraordinary, being 
four feet two inches; and the circumference of what 
our correspondent calls bis fore-arm, was two feet 
and a half inch, and stout throughout. The mons- 
ter had killed a bullock on the 26th, but his depre- 
dations were destined soon to be terminated. When 
he found the game was up, he showed much pluck, 
and charged im Such desperate style, that he had 
nearly annihilated the mahout of one of the ele- 
bants, but luckily did no more mischief than leav- 
ing the marks of his claws deeply indented high 
upon both sides of the elephant’s@head Although 
he received several shots, which knocked him down 
repeatedly, he charged several times before he re- 
ceived the coup de grace. Whilevon the subject of 
Tigers, we may as well mention a circumstance 
which happened at Amherst island, which shows 
that nil desperandum is a good rule in the most 
desperate circumstances. A Tiger breaking into a 
shed in which a colt and pony were sheltered, killed 
the former. The pony then attacked the Tiger, and 

mmelled him so heartily with his heels about the 
some and ribs, that he knocked out some of the 
monster’s teeth, and all his courage, for he had just 
strength enough to crawl to a nullah hard by, where 
he was found by the natives shortly afterwards, and 
he appeared so much bruised that he could hardly 
move. ‘They accordingly fell upon and killed him 
with bludgeons. Previous to this, five horses had 
been killed near the same spot. (India Gazette. 


Conracious Granpers in Horses. 

It is said that Mr. Lewel, the very able Assistant 
Professor of the Veterinary College, (England,) 
and celebrated Meunotonist, has been so fortunate 
as to discover a remedy for the above mentioned 
malady, hitherto considered incurable. It is Sul- 

ate of Copper, (blue vitriol,) given in bolus or 

lis, in doses of from one to two ounces daily, for 
several weeks. i ical Magazine. 
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MISCHELLANHBOUS. 


(From the Independent Public Ledger.) 


Instacotive ‘Tate.—We have seldom heard of 
a tale of human life more instructive than that we 
are about to relate. We heard the substance of it 
related by a friend, and have taken the liberty to 
throw it into the present shape and lay it before our 
readers. It is a fine illustration of what Franklin 
so much insisted on, that industry and temperance 
are almost certain to lead to independence and com- 
fort. 

Thomas P , at the age of 18, was, by the 
death of his master, turned loose upon the world to 

ain a livelihood as a shoemaker. He shouldered 

is kit and went from house to house making the 
farmer’s leather, or mending his children’s shoes. 
At length a good old man, pleased with Tom’s in 
dustry and steady habits; offered him a small build- 
ing asashop. Here Tom applied himself to work 
with persevering industry and untiring ardour, Ear- 
lier than the sun he was whistling over his work, 
and his hammer-song was often heard until the 
“noon of night.” He thus gained a good reputa- 
tion, and some of this world’s goods. He soon mar- 
ried a virtuous femsale—one whose kind disposition 
added new joys to his existence, and whose busy 
neatness rendered pleasant and comfortable their 
little tenement. The time passed smoothly oa— 
they were blessed with the smiling pledges of their 
affection, and in a few years Tom was the possessor 
of a neat little cottage and a piece of land. This 
they handsomely improved; and it was evidently the 
abode of aaa and felicity. But now Tom began 
to relax from his strict habits, and would occasion- 
ally walk down to a tavern in the neighbourhood. 
This soon became a habit—and the habit impercep- 
tibly grew upon him, unfil, to the grief of all who 
knew him, he became a constant lounger about the 
tavern and extremely dissipated. The inevitable 
consequence soon followed: he got into debt, and 
his creditors soon stripped him of all he had. . His 
poor wife used all the arts of persuasion to reclaim 
him; and she could not think of using bim harshly, 
for she loved “Bim even in his degradation, and he 
had always been kind to her. Many an earnest pe- 
tition did she proffer to heaven for his reformation, 
and often did she endeavour to work upon his pa- 
rental feeling He often promised to reform, and 
was at last induced to stay from the tavern three 
Gays together; and his solicitous companion began 
to cherish bope of returning happiness. But he 
could endare it no longer—“ Betsey,” said he, as he 
arose from his work, “give me that decanter.” 
These words proves her heart—and seemed to 
sound the knell of all her cherished hopes; but she 
could not disobey sim. He went to the tavern, and 
after some persuasien, he induced the landlord to 
fill the decanter: he retuened and placed it in the 
window immediately before him, “for,” said he. 
“I can face my enemy.” With a resolution fixed 
upon overcoming his pernicivys habits, he went 
earnestly to work—always having the decanter be- 
fore him, but never touched it. Again he began 
to thrive—and in a few years he was once more the 
owner of his former delightful residence. His chil- 
dren grew up, and are now respectable members of 
society. Old age came upon Tom, but he always 
kept the decanter in the window where he first put 
it; and often, when his head was silvered over with 
age, he would refer to his decanter and laugh heart- 
ily’ at its singular effect; and he never permitted it 
to he removed from that window while he lived, nor 
wa it until he had been consigned to his narrow 

ome. 











When we are Feunge we enjoy the pleasures of 
outh, and never think that those pleasures may 
g on the mortifications of age. 
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MessaGe AND ITS ACCOMPANYING 
Documents. 


[The Reports from the heads of the several De- 
partments, appear to present very satisfactory views 
of each branch of the publick service; in some of 
them, however, there is little which has any direct 
bexring upon the topicks for the elucidation of 
which this paper was established, and to which it 
has rigidly adhered. Such parts, however, of these 
documents as have direct reference to agriculture 
and internal improvements, our duty to our patrons 
requires that we should record. 

The Report of the Postmaster General is so short 
and so pregnant, the operations of his department 
are so essential to all sorts of improvement and so 
interwoven with every one’s business and feelings, 
that we feel justified in publishing that, in extenso. 

The Secretary of the Navy presents a very am- 

le and detailed view of the state of that service. 
The passages which fall within the scope of our de- 
sign, are the following: ]} 

Live Oax Tumsen.—Under the second section 
of the “tact for the gradual improvement of the 
Navy,” passed at the last session, contracts have 
been made for the frames of five ships of the line, 
five frigates, and five sloops of war 

Under the authority vested in the Executive, re- 
servations of land have been made in Louisiana 
and Alabama,and of a tract adjoining the Navy 
Yard a’ Pensacola. Orders have been given to the 
Commandant of the Yard to plant live oak on the 
latter. An examination of the coasts of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, as far south as Mus- 
quito Inlet, has made made, with a view to the pur- 
chase and reservation of land having timber upon 
it, Much less was found than had previously been 
hoped for. Orders have also been given, and are 
in a course of execution, for the examination of the 
western coast of Florida. It is manifest from the 
information already obtained, that we shail be obli- 
ged to plant extensive tracts of land with the live 
oaks, or that we shall, after a few years, be depri- 
ved of this most valuable timber for the uses of the 
Navy. 

ee or Anima ts, Seeps, Piants, &c.— 
it has been customary with the Department, for 
two or three years past, to direct the attention of 
our commanding officers abroad to the propriety of 
adding something to the agricultural, while they were 
protecting the commercial interest of the nation, by 
procuring information respecting valuable animals, 
seeds and plants, and importing such as they could 
conveniently, without inattention to their more ap- 
propriate duties. Very few of them have returned 
without some valuable importations of the kind. 
More precise and detailed instructions have, under 
your directions, and in connection with the Trea 
sury Department, been prepared, and will hereafter 
be given to each officer who commands a vessel in 
commission. The most beneficial results are anti 
cipated from this course, and will certainly be pro- 
duced, so far as they are practicable by the indivi- 
dual exertions of the officers, there being no appro- 
priation out of which any money can be taken for 
this desirable object. 

{War Deraatment.—In our next, if we cannot 
find room in this aumber, we shall give, so far as 
they relate to roads and canals, a list of the objects 
on which the Board of Internal Improvements has 
been occupied during the past year, when the sug 
gestion will be confirmed, which we have before 
made, that the labours of the Engineer Department 
are-of an elegant and scientifis character and of a 
practical value and national importance, far beyond 
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what is perhaps generally known. Where times snd 
means have not been adequate to the completion of 
contemplated publick works, information has been 
acquired and plans have been prepared in regard to 
them, which make plain the mode and the cost of 
their execution hereafter, and justify the appropri- 
ate declaration of the President, that they ‘“inay be 
considered rather as treasures laid up from the con- 
tributions of the present age, for the benefit of pos- 
terity, than as unrequited applications of the accru- 
ing revenues of the nation.” 

In reference to the general state of the army, we 
may be permitted to insert the following compre- 
hensive aod flattering expressions of the Secretary 
of War, in his report to the President: ] 

I renew, with pleasure, an expression of my en- 
tire satisfaction at the condition of the Army, both 
as to its moral and military character. ‘To its good 
discipline generally, the most ample testimony is 
borne, and particularly by Major General Brown, 
who, during the present year, made a tour of in- 
spection through three of the great sections of the 
Union. The two schools of practice, Fortress Mon- 
roe and Jefferson Barracks, will be great auxiliaries 
in promoting its perfection. For the benefit of the 
former, I in renew a recommendation for the 
purchase of horses, contained in former reports, and 
for the reasons therein presented. The fiscal ad- 
ministration of the Army continues to be entitled to 
the highest commendation, both as to its economy 
and punctuality. 


Report of the Postmaster General—accompanying 
the President's Message. 
Post Office Department, November 13th, 1827. 


Sir,—The Receipts of this Department for the 
year ending Ist July last, amounted 


to $1,473,551 00 
During the same period the expendi- 
tures were 1,373,289 00 


$100,312 00 
Leaving one hundred thousand three hundred 
and twelve dollars, surplus of receipts. 
The receipts of the last year exceeded those of 
the four preceding years, the sums stated, viz: 


1826, $85,134 18 
1825, 221,489 68 
1824, 304.352 09 
1823, 359,205 88 


If to the above sums there be added the amount 
of the reduction of expenditures, upon established 
routes, without lessening the public accommoda- 
tion, and due allowance be made for increased ser- 
vices, at a rate of compensation below what had 
usually pont the condition of the Department 
will be foun have been improved, within four 
years ending first July last, more than a million of 
dollars; and the last year, in comparison with the 
year preceding first July, (823, near half a million. 

Within the last year an aligmented transporta- 
tion of the mail has been authorised, of four bun- 
dred and fifteen thousand two hundred and fourteen 
miles, annually, in stages, and on horseback or in 
sulkies, five hundred thousand and thirty-two miles. 

Under the contracts recently made, great addi- 
tional facilities have been given, by accelerating the 
mail on leading routes, increasing the number of 
trips, and establishing lines which connect impor- 
tant districts of country. ‘There are few towns or 
villages in the Union which are not accommoda- 
ted with mail stages. 

The post offices have increased to seven thou- 
sand. 

In the last four years there has been added to the 
mail operations of the country, in revenue, trans- 
portation of the mail, and post offices, more than 
one third. The means of the Department are now 
ample to meet the reasonable wants of the country, 
and a vigilant administration of its affairs, for a few 
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years to come, will place at the disposition of the 
government, an annual surplus of more than half « 
million of dollars. This sum will be augmented as 
facilities of mail intercourse are multiplied, and can 
be most advantageously applied, if deemed within 
the constitutional powers of Congress, in the estab- 
lishment and repairs of mail roads. 

By the last annual statement, there was shown to 
be in deposit, and due from postmasters, including 
judgments obtained on old accounts, 

the aum of 
To this sum may be added the surplus 

of last year, 


$270,321 87 
100,312 00 


$370,633 87 
The repairs lately authorised to be made on the 
mail roads from Columbus to Doaks. in the state of 
Mississippi, and from Fort Mitchell to Line Creek, 
in Alabama, are nearly completed, under contracts, 
which require the work to be done in the best man- 
ner and at a price that cannot fail to meet the pub 
lick approbation. 
I have the honour to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, JOHN M'LEAN, 





CONGRESS, 

In Senate, Dec. 10.—This being the day appoint- 
ed for the election of the Standing Committees, the 
Senate proeeeded to ballot for the Chairman and 
members of each in rotation, when the following 
appoint nents were made: 

Committee on Foreign Relations; Mr. Macon, 
chairman; Messrs. Sanford, Bell, ‘Tazewell, and 
White. 

Committee on Firance; Mr. Smith, of Maryland, 
chairman; Messrs. McLane, Smith, of 8. C., Parris, 
and Branch. 

Conmitte on Commerce; Mr. Woodbury, chair- 
man; Messrs. Silsbee, McLane, Johnston, Lou., and 
Williams. 


Committee on Manufactures; Mr. Dickerson, | O 


chairman; Messrs. Knight, Ridgely, Ruggles, and 
Barnard. 

Committee on Agriculture; Mr. Branch, chair- 
man; Messrs. Bateman, Willey, Bouligny, and Bar- 
nard. 

Committee on Military Affairs; Mr. Harrison, 
chairman; Messrs Johnson, of Ky., Chandler, Bar- 
ton, and Hendricks, 

Committee on the Militia; Mr Chandler, chair- 
man; Messrs. Harrison, McKinley, Marks,and Tyler. 

Committee on Naval Affairs; Mr Hayne, chair- 
man; Messrs. Robbins, ‘Tazewell, Seymour, and 
Woodbury. The Senate then adjourned. 

Dee 11.--The Senate resumed the balloting for 
the Standing Committees, and the Mowing Com 
mittees were chosen: 

On Public Lands: Mr. Barton, chairman; Messrs. 
King, Ellis, Eaton, Kane. 

On Private Land Cl@ims; Mr. Smith, of S. Caro- 
lina, chairman; Messrs, Berrien, McKinley, Kane, 
‘Thomas. 

Un Indian Affairs; Mr. Benton, chairman; Messrs. 
Foot. King, Cobb, White. 

On Claims; Mr. Ruggles, chairman; Messrs. Bell, 
Cobb, Chase, Rowan. 

On the Judiciary; Mr. Van Buren, chairman; 
Messrs. Seymour, Berrien, Rowan, Hayne. 

On the Post Uffice and Post Roads; Mr. Johnson 
of Kentucky, chairman; Silsbee, Ellis, Johnson, of 
Lou , Tyler. 

On Pensions; Mr. Noble, chairman; Messrs Chase, 
Marks, Cobb, Foot. 

On the Distriet of Columbia; Mer. Eaton, chair- 
man; Messrs. Bouligny, Chambers, Noble, Ridgely. 

On Contingent Expenses; Mr. Kane, chairman; 
Messrs Hendricks, Chambers. 

On Engrossed Bills, Mr. Marks, chairman; Messrs. 
Parris, Willy. 





House or Representatives, Dec. 10.—The fol 
lowing were announced as the Standing Committees 
of the House, appointed by the Speaker pursuant 
to the order of ‘Thursday last. wend 

Of Elections; Messrs. Sloane, Anderson, Alston, 
Tucker, of S. C. Claiborne, Phelps, Stower, 

Of Ways and Means; Messrs. Randolph, McDaf 
fie, Sprague, Verplaneck, Dwight. Brent, Gilmer 

Of Claims; Messrs. Williams, McCoy, Whittle 


sey, Barber, of Con. Clarke, of N. ¥. McIntyre, 


Ramsay. 

Of Commerce; Messrs. Cambreling, Newton, 
Thompson, of Geo. Gorham, Barney, Harvey, 
Sutherland. 

Of Public Lands, Messrs. Isacks, Vinton, Whip- 
ple, Jennings, Haile, Duncan, Davis, 

On the Post Office and Post Ruads; Messrs. Ing- 
ham, McKean, Yancey, Connor, Magee, Hodges, 
Russell. 

On the District of Columbia; Messrs. Alexander, 
Ingersoll, Bryan, Weems, Kremer, Varoum, Allen, 
of Va. 

On the Judiciary; Messrs. P. P. Barbour, Liv- 
ingstone, Buch .nan, Rives, Wickliffe, Kerr, Storrs. 

On Revolutionary Claims; Messrs. Wolf, Hunt, 
Creighton, Dickinson, Tucker, of N. J. Fry, Healy. 

On Public Expenditures; Messrs. Johnson, of 
Y. J. S. Barbour, Bailey, Martindale, Buck, Gale, 
Nuck Ils. 

On Private Land Claims; Messrs. Buckner, 
Moore, of Alabama,* Armstrong, Earll, Shepperd, 
Bates, of Missouri, Steregere. 

On Manuf>ctures; Messrs. Mallary, Stevenson, of 
Pa. Condict, Moore, of Ky. Wright, of N. Y¥. Stans 
berry, Martin. 

Ou Indian Affairs; Messrs. McLean, McKee, 
Carson, Daniel, Swan, Simpkin, Smith, of Indiana. 
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Latest rrom Evropre. 


A letter from our correspondent at Liverpool, da- 
ted evening of the 3d ult. says—*The sales of cot 
ton to-day have been extensive, about 3,500 bales, 
a large proportion of them Alabamas, at 54 to 5éd, 
and are understood to be at about 1-Sth per pound 
under the prices obtained at the public sale yester 
day. Some ordinary Uplands sold at 54d; and good 
fair ones at 64d. 500 bales have been taken on 
speculation. In other articles very little has been 
done.” [Vew- York paper. 


“THE GREAT OX COLUMBUS, 





Weighing 4,000 pounds, probably the largest in the 
world, is now exhibiting in Harrison street, near the 
Fountain of the Centre Market. 

This wonderful animal was bred in Greenland, N. H., 
is now seven years old; and, it is the opinion of good 
judges, that he has not arrived at his full size, but may 
be made to weigh 1,000 pounds more than at the pre- 
senttime. He Ss been viewed by more: than 40,000 
persons in Boston, New-York and Philadelphia; and is 
more admired for his symmetry of form and beautiful 
colour, than for his extraordinary size. All that have 
viewed him have expressed their most perfect satisfac- 
tion, and have pronounced this ox, to be one of the 
most noble and extraordinary animals ever exhibited. 
His immense dimensions are given in the following 
measurement: Length from the.nose to the rump ele- 
ven feet; height five feet ten inches; girth around the 
body, eleven feet six inches; shoulder to brisket, four 
feet six inches; horns from tip to tip, three feet three in- 
ches 
SS 

BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. . 


Reported for the American Farmer. 


Tosacco.--Seconds, $3.00 a 7 00—Serubs, 450 «4 
6.50—common crop, 3.00, 345—Do. red, 3.75 a 4.50— 
good red, 4.50 a 5.00—Fine red, 5.50 « 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 @ 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a4 1).00—Fine 
yellow, 15.00 a 20.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 7.00—Rap- 
pahannock, 3.50 a 4.00—Kentucky, 3.50 @ 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 @ 7.00. 

Firourn—white wheat family, $5.75 « 6.00—superfine 
Howard-st 5.25—city milis, 4.75—Susquehanna, 4.75— 
Corn Meat, dbl. 2.624 a 2.874—Grain, White wheat, 
best, 1.00 a 1.10—red, .85 a 1.00--Corn, new .40 a .45 
—Rre, 56 a .58—Oats, 30—Beans, .80 a 1.0'-—Peas, 
-40 a .50—C.iover seed, 4.75 @ 5.50—Timornuy. 3.00— 
Barvey, .75—Fiaxseep, 1.00—Corron, Virginia, .84 @ 
-104—Loursiana, 11 @ .13—Alabama, .10 @ .114—Mis- 
souri, 10 a .104—N. Carolina, .94a.10,—Woon wash’d, 
-18 a.22—half blood, .26 a 28—three-quarter, .28 a 50 
—full do. .30 « .35—Hemr, Russia, per tot, $250.4 275 
—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a@ (40—water-rotted, 
170 a 19 —Fisa, Herrings, Susquea. bbl. $.?2—Macke- 
rel, 4.25 a 5.75—Bacon, hams, .}0 a.11—Feathers, .26— 
Wurs«er, in hhds Ist proof, .25—in bbls 264 4 27. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. SKINNER, 
Having observed that the columns of your very 
useful paper are occasionally employed upon the 





subject of education, and knowing your just viewe! 


generally respecting the necessity of its diffusion 
among farmers and all classes of people, particular- 
ly under our happy government, where each indivi- 
dual, however hamble, is an important unit in this 
great and rising commonwealth. | take the liberty 
of enclosing you a sketch of the plan of the exercises 
at “Rensselaer Schvol,”* at Troy, in New York. 
A school, which, for the originality of its concep- 
tion and its practical utility, has not met that meed 
of commendation it merits, because it is not suffi- 
ciently well known. The plan of this school, per- 
haps, was first suggested by those-of Fellenberg 
and Lancaster, and while it embraces some of the 
important features of each, it very materially dif- 
fers from both, and I think not to its disadvantage 

It is under the government of an able faculty, and 
in the immediate charge of Professor Eaton, a sei- 

entific man, possessing a sound and discriminating 
mind, and who from his character and deportment 
appears well calculated to insure to the school ulti- 
mate success. From the name of this school, you 
will necessarily infer that it has been got up by Gen. 
Van Rensselaer, of Alvany. and for the laudable and 
patriotic purpose of holding out inducemenis, parti 

cularly to the farmers and mechanics of the country. 
to acquire that sort of education which shall quali- 
fy them to fill their respective vocations as rational, 
intelligent, and, if you please, as scientific beings, 
instead of mere mechanics: whose leisure moments 
may be rationally and usefully employed, instead 
of being, as they too often are, employed in acts of 
dissipation, debauchery and vice. 

Mathematics is here, as it should be at all schools, 
the basis on which rests their other branches. Sta- 
dents cannot enter here under 17 years of age, and 
until they have previously acquired a certain quan- 
tum of learning; and when they shall have graduat- 
ed, they ought to be qualified for the transaction of 
any ordinary business of life, except the duties of 
what are termed “the learned professions.” ‘The in- 
tended farmer will know the why and the where 
fore of whatever pertains to his vocation; how to 
do, and to calculate for every thing, even to the 
measurement and contenting of his land. His know- 
ledge of chemistry will disclose to the intended me- 
chanie the whole mystery of dyeing, and bis know- 
ledge of the principles of machinery will make him 
something more than a mere machine himself. So 
also a knowledge of entomology and botany, is by 
no means a useless knowledge. 

It is the fashion of the day to laugh at giving a 
farmer scientific knowledge! The time was when 
it was equally a subject of derision to suppose that 
a mere mechanic ought to have science; but the ge- 
nius of such men as the Arkwrights and the Ful- 
tons have Jong since exploded this absurdity; and 1 
think, sir, to go no farther, the American Farmer is 
fast exploding the like absurdity in reference to the 
farmer. 

It is painful to see that the fashion in this state, 
among farmers and others, is to give their most pro- 
mising sons a smattering of the languages, and then 
the profession of law or physic! Lawyers and 
doctors are therefore becoming so abundant, that 
they will very soon have to sue and bleed each 
other, to have subjects to work on. A fashion 
among our people, which thus throws out anpually 
a mass of young men, till all our cross road places 
are overstocked with them; who possess neither 
the education nor the funds (most of them,) to ena- 
ble them to wade through the deep researeh of the 
learned professions, and who are taught to believe 
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they are to hold themselves above the.drudgery of 


“jactive life, is progressively lowering the standard of 


the intellect of the commufity, while it is sapping 
and corrupting the vitality of its industry, and pa- 
rylizing its energy. 

It is wholly a mistake, when it is supposed that 
such schools as the one in question, is to turn out 
none but “‘dilitanti” farmers. Nothing, in my opin- 
ion, can be wider of the mark than such a supposi- 
tion. If the southern young man should learn no- 
thing here but the habits of northern farmers, in my 
humble opinion, he would be remunerated for the 
time and money spent during the course of his in- 
struction. ‘The vacations here,as you will see, are 
spent in travelling on geological, agricultural and 
botanical examinations, and besides the advantages 
of these objects, the student may have an opportu- 
nity of travelling through, and seeing to the best ad- 
vantage, all the eastern states; and he is compelled 
to travel in that kind of way which must necessari- 
ly teach him habits of economy. The Professor, 
and a portion of his pupils, travelled in July last, 
over a distance of two hundred miles, chiefly on 
feot, at an expense to each individual of about $20. 
it is, | conceive, by the acquisition of such habits 
as may be learned here by the gentleman farmer, 
that our state (favoured as she has been highly by 
the hand of nature,) is destined to be saved and re- 
suscitated, or she is doomed to sink into a wilder- 
ness of ignorance and of weeds. 

No man can visit Albany; and hear the senti- 
ments of the people respeeting Gen. Van Rensse- 
laer, and know the various acts of benevolent mu- 
nificence which he is constantly rendering: no man 
can visit the school at Troy, endowed by him. and 
to which, for chemical and philosophical apparatus, 
and for other purposes, he has already advanced the 
sum of $20,000, from the purest motives, and for 
the most beneficial purposes, without the expecta- 
tio of ever being refunded; no man,I say, con 
wilness these things without feeling proud that we 
bave such a citizen. 

An inordinate share of wealth, centered in an in- 
dividual, is often found to produce envy, jealousy, 
corruption, and sometimes oppression in a neigh- 
bourhood. But Gen. Yan Rensselaer has proved, 
that in the hands of a benevolent patriot, it may be 
wielded for the public good, without detriment to 
the individual. It redounds also much to the credit 
of this individual, that he has caused, at his own ex 
pense, Professor Eaton to make a bighly useful and 
interesting geological and agricultural survey of 
Albany and Rensselaer counties; and believing you 
will be gratified by a sight of copies of these sur- 
veys, 1 will convey them to you by the first safe op- 





portunity. A Maryranper. 
PUMPKINS. 
Hinson’s Haven, Kent county, Md. ) 
Dear Sir, October 6, 1827. § 


Apprehending that it might be useful to the agri 
cultural interest to be made acquainted with the uo- 
common production of «a small piece of ground 
planted with pwnpkins this season, which you are 
at liberty to publish in your useful paper if you see 
proper. ‘I'he facts herein stated could be attested by 
several of my most respectable neighbours. 

I prepared a small piece of ground by several 
ploughings, and planted the pumpkin seed on the 
10th day of May, in hills eight feet apart, manured 
in the hill with old well rotted hog manure; the 
plants were kept clear of weeds, and the ground 
kept loose aboutythem. On gathering the crop, I 
counted 1076 sound pumpkins; on weighing two 
of the largest and two of the smallest, | found them 
to average 20 Ibs. which induced me to carefull 
measure the ground with chain and compass, and it 
contained fifty-eight and an half perches—making 
58,858 Ibs. per acre, and were of an excellent quali- 


ty for either table or stock; (I also planted a row of 
potatoes between the rows of —— which look 
well, but are not yet gathered.) he seed was got 
of Sinclair & Moore, of Baltimore, who called them 
the cheese pumpkins, I think it my duty to state for 
the encouragement and information of the public, 
that | have, at different times, got of them varieties 
of cabbage, beet, parsnip and other seeds, which 
fully answer their description and my most sanguine 
expectations. 
I am, with high respect, your friend, &c. 
J.S. Sxinnee, Esq. MICHAEL MILLER. 





Seep or rarce Cucumsers anp or Guinea Grass 
wanTep—Ravaces or THE Hessian Fy. 
Sir, Columbia, Dec. 10, 1827. 

Seeing you always so very obliging to your nu- 
merous agricultural friends and subscribers, by send- 
ing them seeds of rare plants, &c., [ therefore wish 
to make one request; which is, that you would send 
me a few seeds of the large Cucumber, of whieh 
frequent mention is made in the Farmer, and said 
to grow from six to eight feet in length—and a small 
quantity of Guinea grass seed. Any other new seeds 
would likewise be very acceptable. 

No dOubt some of your correspondents will fur- 
nish you with some, if requested by a few lines in 
the Farmer. * 

The fly is making great havoc in our wheat fields 
this fall, and if the present wet and_warm spell 
does not put a stop to them, (by causing the plant 
to send forth new shoots and new roots,) | am afraid 
we shall have a poor crop of wheat next year. 

1 am trying the rare-ripe this season; but can say 
nothing, as yet, as to its quality of withstanding the 
fly. That the fly deposits its egg on it as well as 
on other wheat, is certain. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J, S. Sinnea. JACOB B. GARBER. 





URINE; OR LIQUID MANURE. 
Sycamore Farm, Lancaster county, Pa., 
J. S. Sxinver, Esa. Dec. 8, 1827. } 
Through the medium of your valuable journal, 
I would beg leave to inquire what would be the most 
practical method of distributing or nanuring land 
with urine, or liquid manure. If there is any me- 
thod practiced to that effect by any of the cor- 
respondents of the Farmer, I would be much bene- 
fited by an exposition of the most simple method of 
carrying it to the fields over an uneven surface, and 
of the manner of distributing it evenly over the 
field most expeditiously. ‘I'he manare will be pump- 
ed out of a reservoir into which it is collected. 
The desired information will not only be of lasting 
benefit to myself, but will be of practical utility to 
every farmer, and will be the means of making two 
spears of grass grow where but one grew before. 
E. B. 
[A hogshead, on low wheels, letting the liquid 
manure into a trough at the rear of the cask, with 
holes in the bottom of it, as the streets are watered 
in New York, we should suppose would be the sim- 
plest method, nevertheless a particular description 
of the best plan, founded on trial and experience, 
would be acceptable.] 





COTTON. 

The manufacture of this article, itself one of the 
staple products of our soil, has been greatly extend- 
edin the United States within a few years; and 
now, probably, embraces more capital and gives 
employment to more persons, than any one other 
branch of industry, excepting agriculture. Consi- 
dering that our country has numbered only the 
first year of her independence, the progress ma 





in this manufacture, as also in others not yet 
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broughi to the same degree of pertection, ts indeed 
wonderlul. But more wonderful has been the pro- 
gress made in this wanufacture in Great Britain, 
and still more important its consequences to tha! 
kingdom. 
it is but little more than half a century since the 
British cotton manufacture, which now gives em- 
ployment to willions of capital and thousaods of 
operatives, supplying bread to a large portion of 
the population, was in its infaney. ‘This branch of 
manufacture was first began in England, early in 
the seventeenth century, the precise year not being 
known; and the town of Manchester is first spoken 
of in connection with it. Down to 1773, it was 
spun and used only as weft or filling, linen thread 
being used as warp, which was brought from Ger- 
many and Ireland. ‘The system was that of domes- 
tic manufacture, the cotton being carded, spun and 
wove by different members of the same family. 
In weaving narrow cloth, the shuttle was thrown 
from hand to hand, and in weaving the eye 
son stood on each side the loom to throw the shut- 
tle. ‘This practice was continued till 1738, when a 
simple contrivance for that purpose, called a a pick- 
ing peg, was invented. ‘The export of cotton stuffs 
from England commenced in 1760, by which the 
demand for the yarns, and consequently tlie prices 
of spinning, were greatly enhanced. This led to 
great and successive improvements in the process 
of carding and spinning, by means of which the 
manufacture was much facilitated. The most suc- 
cessful, among the early inventions for spinning 
was, the spinning frame, by Sir Richard Arkwright, 
who was the youngest of thirteen children, and 
bred to the trade of a barber. He became after- 
wards an itinerant hair merchant, in which business 
he accumulated a little property. The steps by 
which he was led to the invention of the — 
frame, are not known; but it is stated, on his own 
authority, that he derived the first hint of spinning 
by rollers, from seeing a red hot iron bar elongated, 
by being made to pass between rollers. fn the pre- 
aration of the parts of the machinery, not being 
imself a mechanic, he was assisted by John Kay, 
a watchmaker. In the first factory built for the 
use of these frames, the spinning was done by 
horse-power; but this proving too expensive, a se- 
cond was built, and operated by a water-wheel. 
The originality of this invention was contested in 
behalf of a Mr. Highs, whose claim appears not to 
have been sustained. Mr. Arkwright was High 
Sheriff of Derbyshire, and in 1786 was knighted. 
The spinning frame was well fitted for warp, but 
for the filling or weft, Hargrave’s jenny was used 
till 1775, when it was displaced by the mule jenny 
of Samuel Crompton, which latter was so near 
perfection, that in 1792, no fewer than 278 hanks 
“of yarn, forming a thread upwards of 132 miles in 
length, was spun with one of them by John Pollard 
of Manchester, from a single pound of raw cotton. 
Mr. Crompton took out fe for his invention, 
but in 1812, he applied to Parliament and received 
5,000/. as a reward for an invention by which the 
country wasenriched. ‘The subsequent application 
of Watt’s steam-engine, to operate the jennies, 
seemed to be the grand desideratum in the spin- 
ning of cotton as the factories could be set up in 
any convenient location. In 1787, Mr. Cartwright, 
a clergyman, patented his power-looms, all the 
movements of which were by machinery. No less 
than 45,000 of these looms are estimated to be em- 
ployed in Great Britain in the spinning of cotton 
only, about 8,000 of which are supposed to be in 
Scotland; and, it is thought probable, that but little 
time will elapse before weaving by machinery will 
entirely supersede hand-weaving. 
In evidence of the effect of the improvement 
made ia spinning, it is stated that in 1786, yarn 
which brought 38s. has since fallen to 3 or 4s. By 


as inuch yarn as two hundred could have done sixty 


years ago. The entire value of all the cotten goods 
manufactured in Great Britain in 1760, was esti- 
mated at 200,000. a year, and the amount of these 
manufactures in 1827, is computed at the vast sum 
of thirty-six millions sterling. ‘The present average 
import of raw cotton (exports deducted) is estima- 
ted at one hundred and forty millions of pounds 
weight, of which one hundred and thirty millions 


ton from the value of the manufactured 5, 
there remains 27,000,000I. sterling, (no small part 
of which has been paid by the United States,) 
from which fund are defrayed the expenses of man- 
ufacturing, the surplus being the profits of the cap- 
italists. Fifteen millions of this sum, it is compu- 
ted, are paid to the 705,000 operatives directly em- 
ployed in the different departments of the manufac- 
ture; while, directly and indirectly, this branch of 
manufacture is judged to furnish subsistence for 
from one million to une million one hundred thou- 
sand persons. 

From the latest custom-house returns, it appears 
that the export of cotton goods and yarn amount to 
about 17,000,0001 a year, and form about two- 
thirds of the total value of all the wove fabrics ex- 
ported from Great Britain. The vast extension of 
the cotton manufacture has produced, in those dis- 
tricts where it has been chiefly carried on, a corres- 
ponding increase to the population. Thus Man- 
chester and Liverpool have nearly quadrupled their 
population in half a century. ‘The raw material 
for this important manufacture, previous to the 
American revolution, was obtained chiefly from the 
West Indies and the Levant; but of late years the 
supply has been drawn, in a greater proportion 
than one half, from the United States. ‘The forego- 
ing statement we have compiled principally from a 
long but interesting article in the last number of 
the Edinburgh Review. {Boston Patriot. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

CoTTron RECOMMENDED AS THE MATERIAL FOR Cor- 
ton Bacaine, Corpace, &c.—No. XII. 
MANUFACTURES. 

At a meeting of the citizens of the town of New 
Baltimore, in Fauquier county, Va., held on the 7th 
instant, it was determined to establish a manufac- 
tory of cotton, wool, and flax, in that town. A pe- 
tition is accordingly to be presented to the next 
General Assembly, for an act of incorporation. 





Manufactures in the South. 

The capacity of the Southern states for manu- 
facturing their great staple, is no longer a matter of 
speculation. Practical experiment has demonstra: 
ted, not only their capacity to manufacture, but to 
manufacture their own staple at a cheaper rate 
than in any part of the union. Last February a 
year, I accompanied a most intelligent ‘Tennessee 
planter from Pittsburg to Nashville, a Mr. Nightin. 
gale, formerly of Rhode island. He was then ta- 
king with him a foreman from Providence, Rhode 
island, to superintend his cotton factory. This 
factory is located in Maury county, Tennessee. 
The machinery is propelled by a never-failing, and 
never-freezing water power. The entire labour is 
performed by slaves. Mr. Nightingale now sup- 
oe a large portion of Tennessee and North Ala- 

ama with coarse cotton goods. His profits upon 
his capital are said to be quad the profits of 
the cotton grower. What, then, but enterprise, is 
wanting to introduce the manufacture of cotton, 
largely, into the Southern states, from Maryland to 
Louisiana—for the foNowing reasons: 
ist. The capacity of the slave to manufacture, is 


are manufactured. Deducting the cost of the cot-|: 


also evident, to any one who will reflect, that the 
price of a boy. or a girl, sufficiently large to draw 
the thread, can be procured in Maryland, Virginia, 


or Kentucky, for $200 
Interest en this sum per annum, $12 
Price of feeding and clothing one hand, 
in cotton per year, 32 
Total, $44 


The same hand in New-England, would cost the 
proprietor of the cotton factory, per year, $125. 

This is a most important difference in favour of 
the south; but, in addition to this, the slave will be 
yearly increasing in value, without any increase of 
the | ees of maintaining him; so will the Northern 
hand increase in value; but his wages must also in- 
crease. 

3d. There will be no turning out for higher wa- 
ges in the South, and the consequent loss and de- 
lay—no abandonment of the factory by any of the 
hands—no fluctuation in the labour. The water 
power will scarcely be more steady than the slave 

er. 

4th. The superior mildness of the climate, not 
only facilitates the operation of the spindle and the 
loom, but arrests the hand of winter, which binds 
the Northern water power in fetters of ice. 

5th. We have the cotton at our doors; this is im- 
portant, as the expense of sending off the raw ma- 
terial thousands of miles, and bringing back the 
manufactured article, in cotton bagging, ropes, &c., 
would be very considerable. 

Why, then, should we hesitate? Almost every 
part of the South is abundantly supplied with nev- 
er-failing, and never-freezing water power, in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, especially, the best in the 
union. Why should these beautiful streams, invi- 
ting the hand of industry, be permitted to roll by— 

“Wasting their (power) on the desert air.” 

If the slaves of Kentucky are found, by experi- 
ence, to be the best and cheapest operatives in 
hemp factories, why not in the cotton factories also? 
The Northern, as well as the Southern philanthro- 
pist, will also repeat, that it would be a real mercy 
to the slave—for the labour in a cotton factory is 
infinitely more easy than in a cotton field. 
Mississippi. 


(From the Poughkeepsie Journal.) 
SHEEP. 


It seems to be generally agreed among the intel- 
ligent farmers in this country, that sheep are the 
mest profitable stock a farmer can keep; and the 
prevalence of this opinion among the Dutchess coun- 
ty farmers has induced them to increase their flocks, 
until they probably exeeed in number the sheep to 
be found in any other district of the same extent in 
the United States. Mr. Everett, of Boston, during 
the last session of congress, in his speech on the 
woollens bill, estimated the whole number of sheep 
in the United States at 18,000,000. At the last cen- 
sus the returns of sheep in this county amounted to 
a fraction short of 350,000. It is estimated, by those 
best acquainted with the subject that the increase 
since that period has swelled the number to at least 
450,000. It will thus appear, that Dutchess county, 
embracing a territory less than thirty by forty miles 
in extent, owns one twenty-ninth part of all the 
sheep in the United States. 

Nor are the flocks of Dutchess less distinguished 
for the fineness of their fleeces than for the largeness 
of their numbers. In no part of the United States, 
we venture to say, has more care been taken to ob- 
tain the best sheep and insure the finest wool; nor 
do we believe there is any section of the union in 
which better wool is grown. 

Persons who have paid most attention to the sub- 








these improvements, one person can now produce 


demonstrated by the test of practical experiment. 
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ject, and are therefore best qualified to judge cor 

rectly, are of opinion, that tue w +i grown in Dutch- 
ess county the past year besides what is manufac. 
tured in the families of the growers, is not less than 
500,000 pounds, and that the average price may be 
set down at 40 cents. ‘This will give the round sum 
of $200,000 for the fleeces only, after deducting 
what is consumed in the various household manu- 
factures, which probably amounts to more than hali 
as much more. If to this be added another 100,000 
dollars for the sales of store and fatted sheep and 
lambs, it presents a very imposing sum, as the an- 
nual proceeds of sheep in the county. Until within 
the last ten years, the woo! annually grown in Dutch- 
ess did not, we presume exceed the annual con- 
sumption.of its inhabitants for household manufac- 
tares. Since that time the increase of sheep has 
been very rapid, and if the value of this description 
of stock is fully understood and duly appreciated,| 
they will continue to increase more rapidly than 
they have hitherto done. 

What has been the effect of this large increase of 
sheep’ upon the other farming interests of the coun: 
ty? Has the quantity of grain, of butter and cheese, 
or of beef and pork, annually sent to market from 
this county, decreased in consequence of the large 
increase of sheep? Not so. On the contrary, we 
are assured by those who have made it a subject of 
inquiry, that the quantity of grain bas increased, and 
we have little doubt, that the other items would be 
found on inquiry, to have increased also. 

What then is the inference? Why, surely, that 
the county gains annually about 300,000 dollars, in 
consequence of its zealous attention to increasing 
the numbers and improving the quality of its sheep. 

In proof of the substantial correctness of this view 
of the subject, we will descend from general esti- 
mates to particular cases, which have come to our 
knowledge.—A farm in this town of about 300 acres 
had been managed tll within the last few years 
without sheep. A few years since 500 sheep were 
put on it. The same farmer has continued to man, 
age it, and he now admits that he can keep the sheep 
and raise as much grain yearly, as he could before 
the sheep were put on. ‘The whole product of the 
sheep then, consisting of their wool and lambs, after 
allowing for the interest on their cost, and the trou- 
ble of taking care of them, is clear profit. This is 
but one of many instances, we could mention. 

Those who_ have not considered the subject will 
doubtless be at a loss to understand all this. The 
explanation may be found in the tendency of sheep 
to enrich the soil, by the manure which they scat- 
ter over the ground, and which in a few years re- 
stores the most worn-out and barren fields to a high 
state of fertility. 





TALL CORN. 


The Morgan, (Ohio) Sentinel contains the follow 
ing notice of a plantation of corn. A short time 
siuce on the head waters of Duck Creek, in this 
county, we had our curiosity considerably enliven. 
ed, by seeing a man on horseback, toppin,. corn. 
The corn, notwithstanding the dryness of the sea- 
son, had grown quite beyond the reach of the tall- 
est men among us, when standing on the ground 
The stalks were generally from seven to nine feet 
high, and unusually large. Another striking evi- 
dence of the fertility of our lands, is an inoculated 
peach tree, of but two years growth, which mea- 
sures more than five inches in diameter, and has 
branches proportionably large. 





Last week, nine hogs were brought to Mr. Sam- 
uel Yardley’s store in this place, which weighed 
4091 pounds, three of which weighed upwards of, 
500 pounds, the largest weighed 534, and the small 
est 350 pounds, they were fed by Messrs, Merns of 

Doylstown Intel. 


Warrington township. { 





AGRICULTURE. 
St. Lawrence county against the State. 

There is a farmer in the town of Louisville in this 
county, who has had a barvest this year of more 
than siz hundred acres of produce. ‘The. following 
are some of the items.—upwards of 200 acres of 
Wheat; 100 acres of Rye; 80 acres of corn; 50 acres 
of Potatoes; 60 acres of Oats; 30 Peas; together 
with Barley, &c. &c. ‘The number of men employ- 
ed was thirty; all the grain was very fine and well 
secured. This same farmer has 100 horses which 
he is raising for market. 

There are several farmers at the west who keep 
more stock and cattle and cut more hay; but we 
doubt whether there are any who can boast ofa 
greater harvest of grain.—St. Law. Gaz. 





INTERESTING ‘TABLE. 

Mr. Editor—The following is taken’ from a late 
English paper, with the exceptions of the prices in 
some of the American markets, which I have added 
and are believed to be correct. The statement is 


further altered by being adapted to our measure and 


currency. PIKE. 
Prices of Wheat per bushel of 60 Ibs. in various 
parts of the world, in May and June, 1827. 


AMERICA. 


Norfolk, Va. May.—g1 16 cents. 
New York, June 20, 90 


Montreal, Ca June, 90 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 50 
Pittsburg, Penn. June, 44 


NORTH OF EUROPE. 


London, June 20,—$1 79 cents. 
Antwerp, May 30, 1 21 


Hamburg, May 15, 87 
Bremen, May 15, 81 
Dantzic, May 25, 76 
Stettin, June 15, 73 
Copenhagen, May 31, 72 


SOUTH OF EUROPE. 


Nice, June 25, #1 31 cents. 
Milan, May 31, { 27 
Santander, Spain, May, 1 26 
France, June 30, 117 
Genoa, May 30, 1 05 
Leghorn, May 31, 1 03 
Civita Vecchia, May $1, 90 
Naples, May 31, 88 
Trieste, June 15, 83 
Odessa on the Black Sea, . 
4 


May, 
|v. ¥. Nat. Ado. 





NEATNESS. 


Extract from an Address before the Hartford County 
Agricultural Society, by the Rev. C. 4. Good- 
rich. 

With little more than an allusion to another subject, 

I will relieve yqur patience—I mean the want of atten- 

tion to neatness and order about many of our faim 


New England has many points of advantage; but 
in respect to neatness and order about her villages 
and farms, she contrasts badly with other c: untries. 
Englishmen who visit us are disgusted with the ap- 
pearance of our villages, for in their own land, they 
are accustomed to see them adorned by the hand of 
system and taste. 

Let us look to this point then. Neatness and or 
der are enjoined not only by economy, but by com- 
fort. Every slovenly farmer resigns one of the choic- 
est pleasures within his reach, that of seeing his 
house and ‘home surrounded by the marks of neat- 
ness, industry, and taste. He brings up his family 


amidst coniusion, and presents to his cistidien on 
example of negligence the most unpardonable. Can 
he wonder if they follow this example? ‘They will 
go further.—In their very partialities, they will have 
a vicious preference for what just taste, good sense 
and sound economy condemn. They will regard 
with less respect the decencies of life, and be more 
like to abandon the paths of virtue and morality. 
There is much meaning in the old adage, and the 
observance of which, let me urge as a remedy for 
every degree of the evil I advert to—Have a place 
for every thing, and keep every thing in its place.” 
In the language of a venerated man, now gone to @ 
better world— 

Let order o’er your time preside, 

And method all your business guide, 

One thing at once, be still begun, 

Contriv’d, resolv’d, pursued and done; 

Ne’er till to-morrow’s light delay, 

What might as well be done to-day. 

Neat be your barns; your houses neat, 

Your doors be clean; your courtyards sweet; 
Neat be your farms; ‘tis long confess’d, 

The neatest farmers are the best. 





FACTS. 

A single mercantile house on Long wharf, has 
sold, since the Ist of January last, thirty seven hun- 
dred barrels of Genesee flour; of which less than 300 
barrels haye been disposed of coastwise; the re- 
mainder has been sold to country traders and chief- 
ly those in the manufacturing villages. 

Another house has paid, since the first of April, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for American 
wool, purchased of farmers and wool growers be- 
longing to the New England states and New York, 
“sa sold out again to the manufacturers of New Eng- 
and. 

The Boston and Canton Factory company import- 
ed, during five months preceding the first of May 
last, one million pounds of Smyrna wool; all of which 
is used at its own factory,in the manufacture of 
what is called negro cloths. 

Is it possible that our manufacturing establish- 
ments can be detrimental to commerce and agricul- 
ture, when a single establishment imports wool 
enough in five months to freight three or four ships 
(to say nothing of the articles necessarily used in 
the manufacture of the wool?) when a single dealer 
in American wool pays, in the same time to the farm- 
ers 150,000 dollars? and another individual receives 
from another portion of farmers and sells off the 
country flour enough to makes its first owners rich, 
if not independent? [Boston Cour. 





CATTLE. 

At the late Cattle Show at Washington, in this 
state, some of the cattle exhibited were weighed, 
and their weight shows no trifling improvement in 
the breed of cattle in that quarter. A bull calf, 
nine months old, weighed 784 Ibs. another, six 
mopths old, 700, and many others nearly equal to 
this. A heifer, two and a half years old, 1232; a 
bull, 1988; a cow, 1498. All the specimens given 
were, with the exception of one bull and some 


oxen, of the improved short horn breed. 
[Penn. Gazette. 








WINTER FOOD FOR COWS. 
M. Chabot, the dictator of the veterinary school 
at Alfort, had a number of cows which yielded 
twelve gallons of milk every day. In his publica- 
tion on the subject, he observes, that cows fed in 
winter upon dry substances, give Jess. milk than 
those which are kept upon a green diet, and also 
that their milk loses much of its quality. He pub- 
lished the following receipt, by the use of which 
bis cows afforded him an equal quantity and quality 
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of milk during the winter as during the summer. 
"Take a bushel of potatoes, break them whilst raw, 
place them in a barrel standing up, putting in suc- 
cessively a layer of potatoes and a layer of bran, 
and a small quantity of yeast in the middle of the 
mass, which is to be left thus to ferment during the 
whole week, and when the vinous taste has perva- 
ded the whole mixture, it is then given to cows, 
who eat it greedily. [V. E. Farmer. 





POTATOES. 

We recommend, from experience, the following 
directions for gathering and preserving potatoes, to 
all who desire to have them good. There is ano- 
ther plan, however, which might be practised on a 
small scale, to have a few prime ones for family use 
in the spring, and that is, not to gather the potatoes 
in the fall, but to let them remain in the ground du 
ring the winter. If the patch be not flooded with 
water, and the potatoes have been planted a moder- 
ate depth, (for planting is always found to pro- 
duce the sweetest potatoes) a few inches additional 
earth, or an equivalent of litter spread over the 
rows, will protect them from the frost. ‘Then take 
them up early in the spring before vegetation com 
mences, and they will be found to possess, in an 
eminent degree, the sweet freshness of new pota- 
toes. 

Another method.—In order to prevent fermenta- 


tion, and to preserve them from losing the original | 


fine and pleasant flavour, my plan is, (and which 
experience proves to me to have the desired effect,) 
to have them packed in casks as they are digging 
from the ground, and to have the casks, when the 
potatoes are piled in them, filled up with sand or 
earth, taking care that it is done as speedily as 
possible, and that all spaces im the ¢ask of potatoes 
are filled up with earth or sand; the cask thus pack 

ed holds as many potatoes as it would, were no 
earth or sand used; and as the air is totally exclu 

ded, it cannot act on the epereny and consequent 

ly no fermentation can take place. 

[Penn. Gazette. 


John Andrew, Esq, of Salem, has this year raised 
one hundred and sixty-six bushels of Indian corn on 
one acre and a half of Jand, at his farm in Danvers, 
which is more than one hundred and ten bushels 
per acre. 

A turnip raised on the same farm, weighed, with- 
out the tops, eight and one half pounds. 

[™. E. Farmer. 








To give some idea of the extent of agricultural 
operations in England, and the amount of capital 
employed, Sir John Sinclair, in his Improved Hus- 
baodry of Scotland, states, that one individual in 
Norfolk, who occupies a light land farm of 1,500 
acres, had at one time a Compost heap for turnips, 
that cost him 9001. sterling, equal tv $4,000. ‘That 
exertion, however, he continues, is surpassed by 
Mr. Walker, of Mellendean, in Rocksburgshire, 
who, in one year, limed 3044 English acres, at no 
less an expense than 2,5521. 10s, sterling, equal to 
$11,344 44. 





Three large Bulls, of the celebrated short-horn 
breed, have arrived here in the ship Mentor, from 
Philadelphia. We understand they were procured 
by John Hare Powel, Esq., for the South Carolina 
Agricultural Society, and with the laudable view of 
improving the breed of cattle in this state. 

[Charleston Courier. 





NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The cultivation of sugar appears to make a rapid 
progress in this colony. Two vessels laden with 
cer of the new crop, sailed for England in June 

*. Mr. John Macarthur has been indefatigable 





in bringing forward improvements in agriculture, 
and particularly the wools of the colony. 175,000 
acres of land on this side of the mountains are to be 
measured forthwith, and appropriated as a glebe to 
the Australian church. ‘This quantity is indepen- 
dent of the grant, for the like use, over the moun- 
tains. 500,000 acres also, at Van Dieman’s Land, 
are destined to become the property of the church 

An order was made by Sir Thomas Brisbane, pre 

vious to bis departure, for the se of 
20,000 acres of land to the Wesleyan Missionaries, 
who are employed in the conversion of the abori 

ginal natives of this country. In mentioning the 
improvement of these distant colonies, we should 
undoubtedly notice the advance in politeness. ‘The 
Van Dieman’s Land paper states, that the female 
convicts lately landed, “are quite of a superior 
class of society,” and pass many compliments on 
their personal appearance and accomplishments. 

. [ Brit. Farm. Chron. 





EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE OF A sinctEe Poraror. 

In 1825, a farmer at Ticehurst, Sussex, grew a 
potatoe that weighed five pounds and a half. At 
the proper season of the following year, the said 
potatoe was planted, and its produce, on being care- 
fully dug up, measured four bushels and a half.—ib. 


GRASS BANKS. 

When the Belgians, who have little access to 
turf, wish steep banks to be covered with grass, 
they first form them of earth, made into a sort 
of stiff mortar, and cut to the requisite slope, and 
then cover the surface with rich soil, mixed up into 
a plaister with water and grass seeds, which soon 
spring up and cover the whole with verdure. 





CHEAP AND EFFicacious Manure. 


Raise a platform of earth on the headland of a 
field. eight feet wide, a foot high, and of any length. 
according to the quantity wanted. On this first 
stratum of earth, lay a thin stratum of lime, fresh 
from the kiln; dissolve or slack this with brine from 
the nose of a watering pot; and immediately ano- 
ther layer of earth, then lime and brine as before, 
carrying it to any convenient height. In a week it 
should be turoed over, carefully broken and mixed, 
s0 that the whole mass may be thoroughly incorpo- 
rated. ‘This compost has been used in Ireland; has 
doubled the crops of potatoes and cabbages, and is 
said to be far superior to stable dung. 
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HORTICULTURE. 





ASTRAPZA WALLICHL 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 

J. S. Sawer, Ese. December 10, 1827. , 

Sir,—I wish to announce through your paper the 
flowering of one of the most rare and splendid 
plants known—the Astrapea Wallichi, or Wallich's 
splendid Astrapea. This species is a native of Mau- 
ritius and has but recently been brought into notice; 
it is of the class Monadelphia, order Dodecandria. 
The leaves are of very large size. and on my plant; 
which being yet young, is but 24 feet high, they 
measure ten inches in diameter, and are of nearly 
a circular form. The flowers are produced on long 
pendant peduncles, which hang with a graceful 
curve from the axils of the leaves. ‘The buds, pre- 
vious to expansion, resemble those of the common 
holybock, except that they are much larger. The 
flower, when open, has exactly the form of a tassel, 
such as is usually suspended to window curtains, 
and the long peduncle which supports it, bears a 
striking resemblance to the cord which is attached 
to a tussel—in fact, the similarity is so great, that I 


think the plant might most appropriately be termed 


[Dec. 21, 1827. 
—— — 
the tassel flower tree. Each of its flowers is com 
posed of numerous scarlet florets, with bright yel- 
low stamens projecting beyond the petals, and which 
give to the outer part of the flower the appeafance 
of fringe, and these florets are so closely set, that 
the whole united appear like one large full double 
lower. The tout ensemble is both unique and mag- 
nificent This plant has been generally sold in Eu- 
rope at the price of ten guineas; and the present 
one was sent me as a favour, at about half that sum. 
I am fot aware that any other person in our coun- 
try has gone to the expense of importing this rare 
plant, and as at a future day, the period at which 
different species are introduced, may probably be 
considered a subject of interest, [ deem a notice of 
this worthy of record. I have also in my collection 
the Cheirostemon platanoides, or Hand flower tree 
of Mexico, and the Crinum amabile of the East In- 
dies. ‘The flowers of the former have long been 
an object of such notoriety, that they have been 
seat throughout the world preserved in bottles of 
alcohol, and have formed appendages to the muse- 
ums, &c.; and the flowers of the latter are of such 
great beauty, that it is considered to surpass almost 
every other species of the bulbous class. 
Yours, most respectfully, 
M. PRINCE. 











ONIONS. 

The following account, which we believe to be 
correct, will give strangers some idea of the onion 
crop, in the town of Bristol (Rhode Island,) the pre- 
sent year: 


Shipped to New York, 163,266 bunches, 





Providence, 161,928 
Saco; 400 
Warren, $,600 
New Bedford, 11,500 
West Indies, 67,620 
Boston, 59,000 
Kennchec, 8 000 
Nantucket, 10,500 
Charleston, 6,000 
Wickford, 4,000 
Wilmington, 4.300 
New Urleans, 18 320 
Dennis, 8.000 
Fast Greenwich, 8.160 
Fall River, 1,000 
Newport, 400 
-Onions now on hand, 200,000 
Total, 735.994 
—————— 














INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





RAIL ROAD TO THE LAKES. 


“By the following it will be perceived,” says the 
Baltimore Patriot, “that the subject of Rail Roads 
is beginning to attract attention in the interior of 
New York, and that there is a prospect of a rail 
road communication being opened from the Susque- 
‘hanna to the Lakes of that state. This will be al- 
most as beneficial to Baltimore as to the people im- 
mediately on the route, as it will be the means of 
adding very considerably to our Susquehanna trade.” 

“On the subject of the proposed Rail Road, the 
Owego, N. York Gazette says,—‘A more important 
subject, in relation to Internal Improvements, can- 
hot be brought before the Legislature of this State; 
and when it is taken into consideration the compar- 
ative saving in expense over that ofa canal, togeth- 
er with the fact that it will not only preclude the 
necessity of a canal from the Lakes to the Susque- 
hanna, but be altozether more for the interests of this 
section of country than a Canal, inasmuch as the 
former could be used at all seasons of the year, 
while the latter would be locked up hy ice at the 





very season when transportation would be most 
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needed; and when in addition to these considera 

tions, the feasibility of the project, the excellence of 
the route, (being almost a dead level to within five 
miles of Ithica,) together with the proximity to the 
route of the necessary materials for the construc- 
tion of the road; when all these circumstances are 
taken into view, we cannot but believe that the légis- 
lature will at once see the policy of taking the pro- 
ject under its patronage. The subject of Rail Roads, 
although of recent introduction in this country, ts 
bexinning to engross much of public attention, and 
their preference over Canals, taking into considera- 
tion the difference in the expense of constructing, 
and keeping in repair, is beeoming pretty generally 
acknowledged.’ ” 


Rai Roap Meetine in New-Yorx. 

At a meeting of the committees, appointed’ by 
the citizens of Tioga and ‘Tompkins counties, in 
the state of New-York, on the subject of a Rast 
Roav, from the Cayuga lake, at the village “of 
Ithica, to the Susquehanna river, at the village of 
Owego, held at the house of Philip Goodman, in 
the village of Owego, on the 20th day of Novem- 
ber, 1827, James Pumpelly was chosen chairman, 
and Charles Humphrey secretary. ‘The following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to petition the le- 
gislature, at its nextsession, for an act of incorpo 
ration of a company, with a capital stock of one 
hundred and fifty thousand doilars, to construct a 
Rail Road from the Cayvga lake, at the town of 
Ithica, to the Susquehanwa river, at the village of 
Owego, and that Andrew D. W. Bruyn, Ebenezer 
Mack, Charles Humphrey, John R. Drake, John 
H. Avery, and Eleazer Dana, be a committee to 
prepare a memorial, and to take the necessary mea 
sures for carrying this resolution into effect. 

Resolved, ‘That Ebenezer Mack, Francis A. 
Bloodgood, and Levi Lepnard, of Ithica, and John 
R. Drake, Stephen B. Leonard, James Pumpelily, 
and John H. Avery, of Owego, be a general oat 
responding committee on the subject. 

esolved, What the proceedings be signed by the 
chairman and secretary, and published in the pa- 
pers of the village of Itbica and Owego, and that 
the secretary transmit copies to Hurrisburg and 
Baltimore. JAMES PUMPELLY, Chairman, 
Cuartes Humeueey, Secretary. 
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LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 








(From Hints for the Improvement of early Education 
and Nursery Discipline.) 


AUTHORITY AND OBEDIENCE. 
(Concluded from p. 309.) 


For example: a child gives way to temper and 
passionate crying at his morning dressing; the nurse 
wen the evil and adds to the noise, by her up- 

raidings and persuasions, which, at the moment of 
irritation, of course, avail nothing. She had better 
be silent at the time, calmly pursuing: her usual 
course, and at breakfast, should her mistress ap- 
prove it, the offender may be deprived of some ht- 
tle indulgence which the other children are enjoy 
ing. Only let her take care to do this with kind. 
ness, explaining the reason of her conduct, but nut 
upbraiding bim with his fault; assuring him of the 
pain it gives her to deprive him of any gratifica 
tion, and of the pleasure she will feel, in bestowing 
the same upon him, when his behaviour shall de- 
serve it. This mode of proceeding will effect more, 
than an abundant repetition of mere admonitions 
and rebukes. 

So, also, if a child behave unusually well, or ob 
tain some victory over himself, encouragement will 
leave a more beneficial and more lasting impression, 


if, stead of saying any thing to him at the times 
we take an early opportunity of bestowing some 
favour upon him, reminding him of the cause of 
this indulgence, and then expressing our approba- 
tion of his conduct. 

With children, a vigilant superintendence is re- 
quired, but not a frequent interference. 

The object of education, “is to preserve them 
from evil, not from childishness.” 

We should, therefore, be very lenient to those 
errors, which are more “the defects of the age than 
of the individual,” and which time, there is little 
doubt, will remove, reserving our authority to be 
exercised with more effect, on important occasions, 
such occasions, as bear upon fundamental princi- 
ples and moral habits. 

Children must, and should be, children still, and 
it is our duty to sympathize with them as such; to 
impose upon them no unnecessary restraint, to grant 
them every harmless gratification, and, as far as 
possible, to promote their truest enjoyment, remem 
bering, that although the day is often cloudy, yet it 
is mercifully ordered, that the dawn of life should 
be bright and happy, unless by mismanagement, it 
be rendered otherwise. 

It may, at first «sight, appear inconsistent with 
what has been just’ said, strongly to recommend 
that the will be effectually subjected in very early 
cbilchood. This object must be obtained, if we 
would proceed in the business of education with 
comfort, or insure the welfare and happiness of our 
children, A portion of stricter discipline may, for 
a time, be required; but discipline, be it ever re- 
membered, is perfectly compatible with the tender- 
est sympathy and the most affectionate kindness. 
Many persons who allow themselves to treat chil- 
dren, during their earliest years, merely as play- 
things, humouring their caprices, and sacrificing, to 
present fancies, their future welfare, when the charm 
of infancy is past, commence a system of restraint 
and severity; and betray displeasure and irritability 
at the very defects, of which they themselves have 
laid the foundation. But if authority has been tho 
roughly established in the beginning of life, we shail 
have it more in our power to grant liberty and in 
dulgence, and to exercise a genial influence over 
our children, when their feelings are ripening, and 
when their affection and confidence toward their 
parents are of increasivg importance. Amidst the 
various objects of education, the cultivation of con- 
Jfidential habits is too often overlooked even by af 
fectionate and attentive parents. ‘They are, per- 
haps, obeyed, respected, and beloved; but this is 
not sufficient. If, in addition, a parent can be to 
her children the familiar friend, the unreserved con - 
fidant, the sympathizing partner in their joys and 
sorrows, hopes and disappointments, a hold on the 
mind is obtained, which will continue when authori- 
ty ceases, and prove a safeguard through the most 
critical period of life. 

It is important, in the management of children, 
to make but few rules, and to be unalterabiy firm 
in enforcing those which are made—to give no 
needless cagmmands_ but to see that those given are 
strictly obeyed We should also be cautious of 
employing authority on occasions in which it is 
likely to be exerted in vain; or of commanding 
what we cannot enforce. If, for example, we de 
sire a child to bring a book, and he refuse, we pss 
clasp the book in his hand, and ubhge him to deli- 
ver it. But if we have imprudently declared that 
he shall not dine or walk till he has repeated a 
poem, or spoken a particular sentence, should he 
choore to resist, we cannot compel him; and this 
affords an obstinate child the opportunity for ob- 
taining a victory over those to whom he ought to 
submit. 

There are cases in which children, without any 
ill intention, are anable to obey; and in these, also, 





they should not be comimanded, Of this, personal 





tricks are an example: «My dear, don’t bite your 
nails,” may be repeated a dozen times in the course of 
a lesson; but such is the force of habit, that the hand 
still, involuotarily finds its way to the mouth. If 
we are determined to overcome the propensity, it 
must be done by some external restraint, as by fas- 
tening the hand in a glove, &e.; not by commands, 
which, as they cannot be obeyed, serve only to im- 
pair the habit of ready obedience. 

{t is the part of wisdom, as far as possible, so to 
exercise, authority, that it should be considered as 
inviolable, never to be disobeyed or contemned 
with impunity. 

The restraint of the tongue, which has before 
been mentioned as Pee those who educate, 
is one of the most important habits to be enforced 
also upon children themselves, and is a great securi- 
ty to proper submiseion under authority; forming 
no small part of that self subjection, which is es- 
sential to true discipline, Impertinent and disre- 
spectful language is not to be allowed; for this, 
once admitted, is the certain harbinger of actuai 
insubordination, and a train of other evils, 





A LADY'S TOILETTE. 


Essential requisites for a lady’s toilette, humbly 
recommended to fair readers:—A fine eye-wafer— 
Benevolence. Best white paint—Innocence. A mix- 
ture, giving sweetness to the voice—Mildness and 
Truth. A wash to prevent wrinkles—Contentment. 
Best rouge—Modesty. Pair of most valuable ear- 
rings—Attention. An universal! beautifier—Good 
humour. A lip salve—Cheerfulness. 


—_—_—_—_—_——n nm eee 
SPORTING OLIO. 





AMERICAN ECLIPSE. 


It will be seen Mf an advertisement in to-day’s 
paper, that Eclipse ts to be stationed for the ensu- 
ing season at Richmond, in Virginia. It is to be re- 
gretted, that an animal so valuable to the breeders 
of horses, and particularly of blooded l.orses, should 
be placed beyond the reach of our northern far- 
mers; and the more especially, as the climate and 
pasturage of the states of New-York, wrepay 
and Pennsylvania, are peculiarly adapted to the 
rearing of fine horses. Should the stock of Eclipse 
prove as valuable to the southern, as the produce 
of his grandsire, Messenger, was to the northera 
states, they will have good cause to remember him, 
A colt of Eclipse, a goat old last July, was sold a 
few days ago, by a farmer on the island, for one 
thousand dollars. 


Ectuispr.—Notice is hereby given that Ameri¢an 
Eclipse will stand for the ensuing season, in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond, Virginia. He will be 
at his stand on or before the first of January next. 
This early notice is given, that gentlemen living at 
a distance, may have an opportunity of sending 
their mares to foal in the vicinity of the horse. He 
will stand at fifty dollars the season, payable in ad- 
vance. ‘The charge is reduced, and made payable 
in advance, from the difficulties and delays attend- 
ing the collection of small sums, scattered over a 
country several hundred miles in extent. ‘The per- 
formances of Eclipse are too well known to render 
a mention of them necessary. For perfection of 
form, and pedigree, he is excelled by no horse, 
His sire was Duroc; his dam, Miller’s Damsel, by 
Messenger; his granddam the English mare Pot8os, 
imported at three years old in 1795. Pot8os' sire was 
a horse of the same name, sired by the celebrated 
English Eclipse; his great granddam by Gimerack; 
Gimerack by Cripple; and Cripple by the Arabian 
of Lord Godolphin. Lance and Ariel are the oul 
thorough bred colts, of Eclipse’s get, old enough 
train, Their speed and endurance, together with 
the symmetry, strength, and action of his colts 
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warrant the belicf, that his produce will be valua- 
ble, not only for the turf, but for all the purpo- 
ses for which horses are wanted. Any further in 
formation may be had, by applying to the groom at 
Richmond, Henry Booth, or to the subscriber. 
ELISHA LAIRD, New York. 


[The above is from the New-York Evening Post. 
The following letter, addressed to the Editor of the 
American Farmer, is worthy of a place here, as a 

sroof of how much the value of a fine horse is en- 
cack by proving his capacity to run four mile 
heats in quick lime. It needs no argument to prove 
that, for all the uses of a gentleman, lastingness and 
y 90 are the true tests, and all experience shows, 
that these qualities abide only in the family of the 
bred horse.} 

J. S. Sminwer, Ese, New-York, Jan. 1, 1821. 

Dear Sir,—Yours of the 28th of December is re- 
ceived, respecting my horse American Eclipse; the 
ownership stands as when I saw you, although he is 
under my immediate control. I do not believe he 
can be had for Jess than $2,500; and I believe him 
to be the cheapest horse in America. As regards 
his being foundered, it is not a fact. He was in 
train last fall, and got wrong by bad management 
in training under too much clothing, &e.; but he 
soon got over it, and would have been continued in 
train nd run, had not my partner died at that time, 
and his relations vy mee d of it. He isas fine as 
he ever was, and | believe he can outrua any gen- 
tleman’s horse the four mile heats, in the spring, and 
if | purchase him | shall train him with my colt— 
he is a horse of the greatest constitution | ever 
knew. He never covered a mare until last spring; 
he has covered about forty, and | am told, very 

enerally with foal. As you only wish him fora 

rood horse, | can only add, that he is one of the 
best horses to cover mares I ever saw. Cock-of 
the-Rock is sold and gone into the upper part of the 
state of Vermont, oak Duroc is Foing to the north- 
ward. ‘here is no horse here that stands like 
Eclipse; and was he to be let to mares, he would 
command as many as would be reasonable to put 
him to at a high price. You will please write to 
me on the subject, and may rely on my candour, 
&e. Yours respectfully, 

C. W. VAN RANST. 





Pepierees or VaLtuasie Horses. 
(Continued from p. 310.) 
The celebrated Racer SIR ARCHIE; 


A fine bay, five feet four inches high, gotten by 
old Diomed, out of Castinira, who was imported by 
colonel John ‘Tayloe, of Mount Airy, Virginia, and 
sentover to him as the best blood stock in England; 
she was got by Rockingham, out of a Trentham, &c. 
Sir Archie will stand at New Hope, two miles from 
the town of Halifax, (N C.) the ensuing season, 
which wil] commence the fifteenth day of February. 
and end on the first of August, to cover mares, at 
forty dollars the season; which may be discharged 
with the payment of ten pounds Virginia currency, 
by first January, 1811. 

Good and extensive pasturage, and servants’ 
board gratis; the mares, if ordered, will be fed with 
corn at a low rate, and every possible attention paid 
to them; but I will not be accountable for accidents 
of any description. 

As a racer, or a blood-horse, Sir Archie is inferior 
to no horse ever bred or trained in this or any other 
country. At New-Market and elsewhere, he has 
beaten the following famous horses:—Wrangler, 
‘Tom Tough, Pallafox, Minerva, Ratray, Gallatin, 
&e., and also General Carney’s celebrated racer 
Biank, by Citizen, never beaten before or since. 
The above will appear by reference to a letter now 
in my possession, from Mr. William R. Johnson, 
who formerly trained and owned him, and from 





which the following is an extract: —“I have only to 
say that, in my opinion, Sir Archie is the best horse 
I ever saw, and I well know that [ never had any 
thing to do with one that was at all his equal; and 
this I will back, for,if any horse in the world, will 
run against him at any half-way ground, four mile 
heats, according to the rules of racing, you may 
consider me five thousand dollars'‘with you on him. 
He was in good condition this fall, and has not ruo 
with any horse that could put him at half speed 
towards the end of the race. Yours, 
W. R. JOHNSON.” 

Mares now in foal should be sent before the time 
of foaling, to avoid travelling the colts too young. 
Une dollar will be expected by the groom for each 
mare ALLEN IL DAVIE. 

Halifax, (N. C.) January 1, 1810. 


The celebrated and unequalled running horse 


POTOMAC, 


A fine bay, five feet four inches high, seven years 
old next spring, handsomely marked, very large 
bone, great muscular powers, lengthy, and his form 
not inferior to any horse on earth, will stand at 
my stable in Mecklenburg county, state of Virginia, 
to be let to mares the ensuing spring, at ten pounds 
the season, payable on or before first of January, 
1811. 

BLOOD. 


Potomac was got by the imported horse Diomed; 

his dam, Fairy, by Arai who partook of the 

following crosses, viz: Wildair, the imporied Fear- 

nought, the imported mare Kitty Fisher, the impor- 

ted horse Traveller, Mark Anthony, Aristotle, Bon- 

ny Lass, the imported Jolly Roger, Yorick, &c. 
PERFORMANCES. 

Potomac’s performances on the turf have far sur- 
passed any horse of his age ever raised in America, 
and is admitted by all the old racers, and others 
who have seen him.run,to be the best distance 
horse that ever was on the American turf, and sup- 
posed to be equal to any on earth. His speed is 
this day unknown to all who have seen him per- 
form, although he has often started against the best 
horses both in Virginia and North Carolina. He 
has been several times excepted from running four 
mile heats, and eleven times a winner without find 
ing a horse to put bim to his speed. At three years 
old he was twice a winner; once at New-Market, 
beating with ease several fine horses; and the se- 
cond time at Smithfield, for the proprietor’s purse, 
two mile heats. At four years old, be was six times 
a winner, four mile heats, running over the follow- 
ing courses, viz: Smithfield; New-Market, spring 
and fall; Fairfield; Norfolk,and Belfield. At five 
years old he was three times a winner; spring and 
fall at New-Market, four mile heats; and at War- 
renton, three mile heats—beating and distancing at 
different times and places the following celebrated 
horses, viz: St. Leon, Whiskey, olus, Topgallant, 
Doctor, Monticello, Sir Harry, Carolina, Sweetlips, 
Stump-the Dealer, Ratray, Sir Peter, Cedar, At- 
lantic, Magic, Young Peace-Maker, Surprise, and 
Don Quixotte. 

Potomac, the last season, covered 146 mares, and 
has proved himself a sure foal getter; and is now 
in high health and vigour and not a blemish about 
him. MARK ALEXANDER. 

Mecklenburg, Va. Feb. 1st, 1810. ’ 





Ricumonp Races, over tue Tuaee Hive Covrse. 
Interesting to Sportsmen of the T'urf.—There are 
now open to subscribers, until the first of January 
next, (at which time they will close,) the following 
sweepstakes: 
ist. A sweepstakes for colts and fillies, three 
years old next spring; to run next fall, two mile 





— ae 
heats; entrance $500, half forfeit; to which there 
are now five subscribers. 

2d. A post sweepstakes for colts and fillies, three. 
years old next spring; to run next spring, two mile 
heats; entrance $200, half forfeit; to which there 
are four subscribers. 

Sci A produce sweepstakes for colts and fillies, 
dropt next spring; to run spring 1831, mile heats; 
entrance $100, balf forfeit; to which there are now 
nine subscribers, 

4th. A produce sweepstakes for colts and fillies, 
dropt next spring, to run fall 1831, two mile heats; 
entrance $200, half forfeit; to which there are now 
eight subscribers. 

Any person desirous to subscribe to the above 
stakes, will direct, by the first of January, to the 
subscriber, at Tree Hill, near Richmond. 

J. M. SELDEN, 

Tree Hill, Dec. 11, 1827. 


A large grey or black eagle, was shot on Mon- 
day, the $d inst., on the farm of Mr. Isaac Grove, 
within a few miles of York, Pennsylvania, by two 
citizens of that place, who were on a gunning 
excursion. It measured across the wings, when ex- 
tended, between seven and eight feet. 








WHITE MUSTARD SEED. 


We have been requested to give the following 
article an insertion in our columns, by a respecta- 
ble and intelligent individual, who believes that the 
community may be benefited by its publication. The 
simple medicine recommended in it, (observes the 
Editor of the Christian Intelligencer,) we under- 
stand, is held in high estimation by Dr. Vaucuan, 
of Hallowell, who is the owner of the hand bill, 
printed in Exgland, which we now republish below. 

[Boston Ev. Gaz. 
Observations on the medicinal efficacy of White Mus- 
tard seed. written by a gentleman in Lincolnshire, 
from his experience, and originally circu- 
lated by him for the general benefit. 

In the month of June, 1822, I first made trial of 
the White Mustard Seed, merely as an aperient; 
when the generally improved state of my feelings, 
which immediately followed, inclining me to give it 
credit for other medicinal properties of at least 
equal value, | gave it to seme of the sick poor in 
the neighbourhood, with a success that excited my 
astonishment. From that time to the present I 
have been in the habit of recommending it very 
generally; and the opinion which I have always enter- 
tained is now fully confirmed, that the public are not 
aware of its extraordinary powers, nor of the very 
gteat variety of cases to which it is applicable; and 
that in order to its general adoption as a remedy for 
disease, its virtues require only to be known, to be 
aon appreciated. 

e white mustard seed is an almost certain re- 
medy for all complaints connected with disordered 
fanetions of the stomach, liver and bowels, and has 
been eminently successful in the following cases: In 
tendency of blood to the head, head ache, weakness 
of the eyes and voice, and hoarseness; in asthma, 
shortness of breath, wheezing, cough, and other 
distressing affections of the chest; in indigestion, 
oppression after eating, heartburn, sickness, wind 
and spasms, cramp, and other uneasy affections of 
the stomach; in debility, uneasiness, pain and sense 
of tenderness and soreness in the interior, and par- 
ticularly at the pit of the stomach, and in pain in 
the sides, and the lower part of the body; in all 
complaints arising from bile, scirrhous liver, and 
other morbid affections of that organ; in deficient per- 
spiration, gravel, scanty and unhealthy state of the 
urine, and other disorders of the skin and kidneys; 
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and irritable bowels, flatulence, and occasional or ha- 
bitual costiveness; in severe colds, rheumatism, lum- 
bago, spasms and cramp in the body or limbs, par- 
tial and general dropsy, palsy, coldness of the litabs 
and feet, and in loss of appetite, failure of sleep, 
weakness of nerves, depression of spirit, and gene- 
ral debility of the system. In ague, gout, rheuma- 
tic fever, epilepsy, scrofula, scurvy, piles, erysipelis 
or St. Anthony’s fire; in the dreadfully puinful affec- 
tion called the small pox, typhus and scarlet fevers, 
and other severe disorders, aa likewise been taken 
with very considerable advantage. For the long 
round worms, as well as the small white ones, it is 
also incomparably the best remedy, inasmuch as 
both in children and grown up persons, it not only 
destroys those reptiles, but if persevered in Jong 
enough tu restore the tone of the stomach and. bow- 
els, will entirely prevent their recurrence in future. 
The following case furnishes a striking proof, of 
the extraordinary remedial power of the mustard 
seed. A very respectable surgeon and apothecary, 
whom I have long known, a_ person of regular and 
rather abstemious habits, who, during a period of 
thirty years had sustained the fatigue of a most.ex- 
tensive country practice, with scarce a day’s illness, 
at the age of fifty-two was suddenly attacked with 
a severe pain in the left side and lower part of the 
body. ‘Supposing the disease to arise from consti- 
ated bowels, he had recourse to calomel, rheu- 
oa castor oil, and several other active aperients, 
without obtaining relief. He then took an emetic, 
was bled largely in the arm, used a hot bath, was 
blistered in the part affected, and lay for seventy 
hours in a most profuse perspiration. By this treat- 
ment the pain gradually abated; oh him, how- 
ever, at the‘end of four days, extremely weak and 
emaciated. For the space of two years afterwards, 
he had frequent and severe returns of the pain; and 
his constitution being undermined, the stomach, li- 
ver and kidneys became sensibly affected; and indi- 
gestion, constipation and flatulence, were succeeded 
by every appearance of general decay. Having 
consulted several professional men, and takew a 
great variety of medicines during the period, but to 
no good purpose, in November, 1822, he made trial 
of the mustard seed; and it is remarkable, that in a 
very few days after taking this remedy the pain en- 
tirely ceased, and has never since returned. ‘The 
action of the affected organs was gradually improv- 
ed, digestion was restored, the bowels resumed 
their functions, and at different times he was reliev- 
ed by the discharge of several small portions. of 
gravel. Encouraged by these advantages, he con- 
tinued the use of the seed with increased confidence, 
In Nov., 1823, he discharged with ease a large, rug- 
ged oblong portion of gravel, and to use his own ex- 
pression, his health had then, and for some time be- 
fore, attained a state of wonderful improvement. 
The white mustard seed is also fully as valuable 
for the prevention as for the cure of disease, and of 
its power as a preveniive, the following case isa 
remarkable illustration. A friend of mine had jor 
five or six years previous to 1823, been regularly 
attacked with the hay or summer asthma, in the 
months of June or July, in each of those years. 
The attacks were always violent, and for the mast 
part accompanied with some danger; and such was 
the impression made on his constitution by the 
disease, and the remedies resorted to, of which 
bleeding and blistering were the chief—that each, iJl- 
ness led to a long confinement to the house, extend- 
ing to a period fanele three months. In the early 
part of 1823, he rcsolved to make trial of the mus 
tard seed, in order to prevent, if possibte, a recur- 
rence of the complaint, and has since reguiarly 
taken a dessert spoonful about an hour after dinner, 
daily, to the present time; during which long period 
he has not only wholly escaped the disease, but bis 
health has never been interrupted by illness of any 
kind, and bas been progressively improving, until 





he is now enjoying a greater degree of strength and 
activity,and much better spirits, than he retollects 
ever to have had before. The most formidable bo- 
dily evils to which we are exposed, are well known 
to originate in colds, to which, from the extreme va- 
riableness of our climate, we are peculiarly liable. 
As a means of preventing this fruitful source of 
disease, by obviating the baneful effects of sudden 
exposure, the mustard seed has, in most instances, 
been remarkably successful. Ever since 1822, | 
have myself regularly taken it once a day; and dur- 
ing all this time [I have never been troubled with 
the slightest cold, and I have enjoyed an*uninter- 
rupted flow of health. A near relation of mine, 
whose life for many years had been frequently ex- 
posed to imminent danger from the ap soe 
affections of the chest, brought on by cold of whic 
he was remarkably susceptible, has also happily 
experienced a similar advantage from it; and it r- 
sons of consumptive and delicate habits, or other- 
wise constitutionally susceptible of cold, would avail 
themselves of this hint, and if all persons, indiseri- 
minately, on the first attack of disease, would have 
recourse to mustard seed for a few weeks, the ex- 
tent to which human suffering might be thus pre- 
vented, would, it may reasonably be presumed, ex- 
ceed all calculation. 

In the white mustard seed are combined a valua- 
ble aperient and an equally valuable tonic; and thus, 
while it affords the most salutary and comfortable 
relief to the bowels, it never weakens, but on the 
contrary always strengthens, both those organs and 
the stomach, and ultimately the whole system. Its 
efficacy probably consists in a commuuication of 
energy and activity to those movements of the canal 
by which. the aliment is propelled, and in this way, 
perhaps, it operates in animating and improving 
those secretions of the stomach, pancreas, and liver, 
by which digestion and chylification, those most im- 
portant functions in the animal economy, are effect- 
ed. Ithas very frequently succeeded when all other 
medicines have ailed; it never loses ils effect by use; 
it requires neither confinement to the house, nor any 
particular attention to diet; and, in the absence of de- 
cidedly inflammatory symptoms, is always safe. In 
order to take it with advantage, the patient need 
only attend to its effects on the bowels, which, ge- 
nerally speaking, it is not designed to purge, but 
merely to maintain in an uniformly open and com- 
forta te; and in securing this effect, of which 
any 0 ay easily judge for himself, the whole art 
in the use of the medicine consists. 

After what has been already stated, it is almost 
superfluous to observe that the mustard seed is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the case of those whose habits, 
situations, and conditions in life, render them more 
particularly liable to disordered functions of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, with the endless variety 
of distressing maladies flowing from those causes. 
Of this class are principally the studious and seden- 
tary; persons whose constitutions have suffered 
from long residence in hot climates; mariners and 
sailors while at sea; manufacturers and mechavics 
of every description; miners and such as work un- 
der ground: the indolent and intemperate; the poor 
who suffer from hard labour and scanty means of 
support, and persons advanced in years. ‘To chil- 
dren also in the early period of infancy, the white 
mustard seed is highly beneficial not only as a re- 
medy for worms, but as a means of obviating the 
extreme debility of the stomach and bowels, so fre- 
quently attached to their tender years. 

‘The mustard seed is always to be swallowed whole, 
not broken or masticated; and either alone, or in a 
little water, or other liquid, warm or cold; and the 
best general rules for taking it are the following: Ge- 
nerelle speaking, three dies should be taken every 
day without intermission; the first about an hour 
before breakfast, the second about an hour after 
dinner, and the third either at bed time, or an hour 
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before. Those who dine so late as six or seven 
o'clock, taking the second dase at two or three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and the third about an 
hour after dinner. Each dose should contain that 
quantity, which in the whole, shall be found sufficient 
to produce a healthy evacuation of the bowels 
every day. Two or three large tea-spoonsful in 
each dose will generally produce this effect, though 
with some constitutions much smaller doses will an- 
swer the purpose; but should that quantity fail, 
each dose may be increased to a table-spoonful; and 
in some instances a fourth table-spoonful may be 
added between breakfast and dinner. When the 
quantity fails to produce the desired effect on the 
bowels, a circumstance which very rarely occurs, it 
will be proper to assist the operation of the seed 
with a little Epsom salts, or other mild aperient, 
taken every morning, or every second or third 
morning, a8 occasion may require, instead of the 
first dose of the seed, for the space of ten days or 
a fortnight, or such longer period as may be found 
necessary, And if the patient be troubled with 
piles, it will be advisable to relieve the bowels oc- 
easionally with a small tea-spoonful of milk of sul- 
phur, and an equal quantity of magnesia mixed to- 
gether in a little milk or water, taken at bed-time, 
either with or after the dose of the seed. 

In palsy, asthma, ague, diseases of the liver, 
rheumatism, and worms, the seed should be taken 
somewhat more freely than in other cases; and in 
instances of long standing and great obstinacy, to 
the extent of four or five large table-spoonsful in 
the course of each day, if the bowels will bear that 
quantity without much inconvenience; and in these 
as in other cases, the patient must have recourse to 
Epsom salts, or any other mild aperient, or to the 
mixture of sulphur and magnesia, if necessary. 
When the seed is taken as a preventive by persons 
of consumptive and delicate habits, or otherwise 
constitutionally susceptible of cold, or by others for 
the purpose of preventing the recurrence of disease 
of a ind, or as a remedy for costiveness or any 
slight attack of disease, a single dose taken every 
day about an hour before breakfast, or, which is 
generally to wf we ee about an hour after din- 
ner, will very frequently accomplish the proposed 
object, provided it be sufficient in quantity to keep 
the bowels in an uniformly open and comfortable 
state. 

I will close these observations by remarking, that 
a steady daily perseverance in the use of the mus- 
tard seed, according to the rules above recommend- 
ed, for the space of two, three, or four months, and 
in many instances for a much shorter period, will 
seldom fail to convince the patient of the extraor- 
dinary efficacy and singt:lar value of this very safe, 
cheap and simple medicine. L T. 











New asp EcoNoMICAL Preparation oF Tar As A 
Covenine ror Houses. 
Mr. Sxiwner, 

Sir,—The recent scarcity, and consequent high 
price of tar, induces me to appeal to an experi- 
ment, the result of which [ submit to your judg- 
ment either to communicate to the various readers 
of your useful paper, or otherwise dispose of it as 
you may think proper. Finding it a difficult mat- 
ter to mix tar and red ochre, suitably, for the roofs 
of my houses, &c., [ could not make a mixture of 
those two articles, that would not, when cool, be- 
come separate, I was induced to make the applica- 
tion of a third ingredient, viz: very strong brine, 
which has not only removed the difficulty complain- 
ed of above, but has enabled me to effect the object 
with six barrels of tar, which nine, in the ordinary 
way of applying it to the roofs of houses, would not 
effect, in tue following simple manner. In the ket- - 
tle in which [ warmed (not boiled) the tar, I put 
half a barrel of tar. After placing a gentle fire 
around it, only sufficient to warm it entirely, | ap- 
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pled ove gallon of brine, made as strong as salt 
would make it, to every two gallons of the tar; ta- 
king as much of the above described quantity 0! 
brine as was necessary to mix the red ochre to the 
consistency of gruel; then mixing the whule toge 
ther, and stirring it till entirely united. ‘This, | find, 
produces a better body than any produced hereto 
fore by the tar and ochre ulone,—and when the ad 
vantages (of lessening the quantity of tar, the supe- 
rior cement thus formed, together with the geuerally 
very desirable effect the salt will have to resist the 
ravages of fire, shall be placed in the scale of the 
additional expense of salt, which does not, | think, 
exceed a peck to each barrel of tar, and that used 
by me was dirty fish salt) shall be tested by the ex 
perimentalist, } am induced to think, he will also 
recommend the plan to his fellow citizens. 
A VIRGINIAN. 
N. B, The above should be applied boiling hot. 





(From the Saturday Evening Post.) 
SURMISES ON SWALLOWS. 

The general idea about Swallows is that they emi- 
grate to warm climates to avoid winter in high lati- 
tudes. ‘They must have been this year, 1827, in a 
very great hurry to avoid being caught by the frost— 
if you consider that on the Ist of September, they 
took their departure, and during that lapse of time, 
there certainly has been a great many sultry days, 
far from being frosty. It is said they migrate into 
warm climates; but yet in these countries they dis- 
appear after having raised their brood, and from 

ovember to March they are absent, not for want 
of heat certainly—yet they are gone—where? This 
is the question; gone to warmer climates, seeking 
for heat—but in this month, September, there was 
no occasion for them to seek for such a thing; chief 
ly when you consider that at their first appearance 
here in the latter end of March, or in April, the 
frost is hardly out of the ground, and the tempera- 
ture very cold in comparison with this month, Sep- 
tember—is it then a decree of nature that their 
lives should be suspended, and be subject to a met- 
amorphosis—this is not a new thing, we know ani- 
mals, reptiles, &c. that are subject to a suspension 
of life—-some in that state to a metamorphosis—eve- 

one previous to that time has received of nature, 
the instinct to prepare an habitation for their inter 
mission of life—some for a few days, or for a few 
months—and in this country we have a kind of Ci- 
cada that makes its appearance every 17 years— 
what becomes of them during their extinction nobo 
dy knows. Do the Swallows emigrate? or, as some 
retend to say, do they prepare for their time of ex- 
it at the bottom of ponds, lakes or rivers, a humid 
residence? Do they in that watery, temporary grave 
conserve their feathers? do they loose them? some 
say nay, some say yea—if they traverse the ocean, 
as some believe, why should they prefer a watery 
surface, and abandon fying over land where they 
may get subsistence as they go along, | am sure in 
the air there is no mountains, no rivers, no impedi 
ments to obstruct their course? why are they not 
seen flying in flocks southerly, chiefly whee it is 
known that they disappear suddenly—some think 
they sink in the mud, and assert they have seen 
them plunge in the water—some say that fishermen 
have dragged masses of them enclosed in elay—af- 
ter all there is nothing but surmises. Heaven from 
all creatures hides the book of Fate—and from 
brutes what men know.—The idea of submersion 
was adopted by the ancients, they thought that life- 
less, without feathers, they lay on the bottom of the 
waters, so says one of their Poets. 





Corron Cror.—An extract of a letter from Co- 
lumbia, S. C. published in the Charleston Mercury, 
states it is the opinion of planters from every dis- 
trict of the upper country, that there has not been so 
short a crop of cotton for many years. 


THES FALWSS. 


Battimore, Fraipay, Decemper 21, 1827. 








¢#Battmore axnp Onto Ranw-roav Stock has 
been selling for 12.50, for one dollar paid. 





¢*A Sweepstace over THe Wasuineton City 
Course. 

A subscription paper will remain open until the 
Sist of March next, for a sweepstake for colts three 
vears old in 1828—g200 entrance—half forfeit. — It 
is confined to colts foaled north of the Pamunky 
river. Colts to be entered with the treasurer of the 
Washington Jockey Club, who will give any infor- 
mation required by persons wishing to become sub- 
scribers. 
N. B. We understand there are three subscribers 
already. 





@>Marytany Marsre.—From a friend, we 
have received what, he says, is an inferior speci- 
men of superior marble from Blechar’s or Bieck- 
ar’s quarry, in Washington county, twelve miles 
trom Fredericktown and five miles from Harper’s 
Ferry,—and he further and very properly suggests, 
that if a statue of Washington is to be erected up- 
on the monument dedicated to him by the people of 
Baltimore, should not the material be of the pro 
duce of the state. The Academy of Fine Arts of 
Philadelphia, have pronounced this marble supe- 
riour to that of the statue of the king of Rome. 
The specimen may be seen on our desk, where we 
find it very convenient as a paper presser. 





(From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of Dec. 17.) 


GREAT NEWS FROM GREECE. 

By the packet ships William Thompson, Captain 
Maxwell, and Helen, Capt, Cobb, from Liverpool, 
we have our regular files of London papers to the 
16th of Nov., and Liverpool of the (7th. By the 
Bayard, Capt. Robinson. from Havre, we have Pa- 
ris papers to the 15th Nov., inclusive. 

‘The storm which has so long been gathering in 
the East of Europe, has at length burst upon the 
‘Turks with terrific fury. A tremendous blow has 
been inflicted upon the ‘Turkish and Peypee Ma- 
rine, which must convince the Sultan, and @® Egy)- 
tian butcher in the Morea, that the Allied Powers 
are at length in earnest. It will be seen by the offi- 
cial advices from the British Admiral inthe Levant, 
that the combined fleets of England, France and 
Russia, finding it necessary to enter the harbor of 
Navarin to enforce the armistice to which Ibrabim 
Pacha had agreed, but which he was violating by 
waging a still more terrible war upon the poor 
Greeks, were fired upon by the ‘Turkish and Egyp- 
tian ships. A general and bloody engagement en- 
sued, which continued four hours, and resulted in 
the total destruction of the combined ‘Turkish ma- 
rine, with an immense loss of lives. ‘The combined 
Turkish forces consisted of 3 ships of the line, 16 
lrigates, 27 brigs, and 27 corvetts—in ail 73, exclu- 
sive of a number of fire ships. 

‘The battle seems to have been fought with great 
fury on both sides: but the ‘Turks do not appear to 
have lost that obstinate courage for which they have 
been remarked ever since they became a nation. 
Considering the number of ships of the line oppos- 
ed to the ‘Turks and the Egyptians, it is surprising 
that the battle lasted so long. Certainly the Turks 
have shown by this battle, that in point of ability, 
they are superior to what we have supposed. They 
indeed fought to desperation, and their luss was ter- 
rific. In one of their get ships 650 men were 
killed, and in another 400. ‘The following is a sy- 


“oman ae 
_ Line. Frigates. Corvetts. Sloops, &c. ‘i otal 
English 3 4 0 4 11 
French 3 2 0 2 7 
Russia 4 4 0 0 8 
Allies 10 10 0 "6 26 
Turks $3 19 26 13 66 


Four of the frigates, were, in fact, sixty-four gun 
ships, and there were forty transports moored be- 
hind the line of battle. The allied fleets carried 
1260, and the Turkish 1718 guns—the former how- 
ever had an advantage in weight of metal, and the 
latter had the assistance of the batteries on shore. 
The Turks set fire to their ships rather than sur- 
render them, and nearly their whole fleet was de- 
stroyed without any being captured. “One ‘Turk- 
ish line-of battle-ship was burned; two driven on 
shore, wrecks: one double frigate sunk, one on 
shore, a wreck; two burned: fifteen frigates burnt 
and sunk; three on shore, wrecks; one on shore, 
masts standing: fifteen corvettes burned and sunk; 
four on shore, wrecked: nine brigs burnt and sunk; 
one on shore, masts standing: six fire ships destroy- 
ed and three transports. Of the sixty-six vessels 
of war, only eight are left afloat.” 





Marxetinc—Apples, bush. 75 a 100; Butter, 1st qual. 
Ib. 31 a 374; Chickens, per pair, $174250; Ducks, can- 
vass back $1; Geese 374 to 50; Turkies 75 to | 25; Cab- 

ages, per hundred, $3 50 ; Eggs, dozen, 20 cts.; Pota~ 
toes, bushel, 50; Parsnips, bushel, 75; Turnips 50; Beef, 
prime pieces, per lb. 8; Veal, 6; Mutton, 5 to 6; Pork, 
4a4 50; Live Cattle, beef, $4 50 to 5. 

Hay, per ton, $10; Straw, $6; Oats, per bush. 30 cts. 
—_—_—_—_—_———— ee 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Topacco.-—Seconds, $3.00 @ 7.00—Sorubs, 4.50 a 
6.5U-—common crop, 3.00 a 3.75—Do. red, 3.75 4 4.50— 
good red, 4.50 a 5.00—Fine-red, 5.50 a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a4 14.00—Fine 
yellow, 15.00 a 20.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 7.00—Rap- 
pahannock, 3.50 a 4.00—Kentucky, 3.50 @ 5.00 do. fur 
wrapping, 6.00 a 7.00. 

Froor—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6 00—superfine 
Howard-st. 5.124; city mills,4.75; Susquehanna, 4.874-— 
Corn Meat, bbl. 2.624 a 2 75—Grain, white wheat, 
best, .90 a 1.05—red, .80 4 .95--Corn, new .42 4.43 
—HRye, .60 a .62—Oarts, 30—Beans, .80 a 1.0(—Peas, 
.40 a .50—CLover seed, 4.75 a 5.50—Timorny. 3.00— 
Barey, 75 a 80—Fiaxseep, 30—Corron, Virginia, 10a 
104—Louisiana, .1! a .13—Alabama, .10 @ .114—Mi:e 
souri, 10 4 .104—N. Carolina, .94 a.104—Woot wash’d, 
-18-@.22—half blood, .26 a 28—three-quarter, .28 a 50 
—full do. .30 a .35—Heme, Russia, per ton, “75 
—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water-rotted, 
170 a 19 —Fisu, Herrings, Susqueh. bbl. 3.12—-Macke- 
rel, 4.25 a 5.75—Bacon, hams, .9a. 10—Feathers, 26428 
— Wuisker, in hhds. Ist proof, 244 a 25—in bbls. 26. 





—_— 
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AGRICULTURE. 





FARMING. 


[The following, from the New England Farmer, 
will give to us Southrons, some “notion” of the ex- 

nse and products of a New England prize farm. 
Passing through that land of steady habits, one is 
struck by the neatness and snug management that 
characterizes their little farms of one aud two hun- 
dred acres; but you see no large fields or crops of 
any thing. You cannot help asking yourself—well, 
in the name of heaven, what do these good people 
make? What have they to sell? On what do they 
live? The fact is, that they make a little of every 
thing, and not much of any. Here we see, in the 
accounts of the prize farmer, for rye straw, three 
dollars! Now if a Roanoke farmer had but three 
dollars worth of rye straw, it is ten to one but he 
would leave it to be rooted and rotted in the stack- 
yard, or burn his chimney with it, on some despe- 
rate rainy day. 

It would be curious and instructive to see an ac- 
count current of a southern farm, drawn up bya 
New England farmer. For example, the charges 
he would make for some of the following items: 

Cost of superannuated slaves—food, clothing, and 
doctor’s bill, above the product of their labour. 

Ditto for young slaves. Uselessness and abuse of 
superfluous horses—the interest on the money they 
would sell for, the food they must consume, and the 
means of idleness they aflord to young men and 
women, and the value of their hair, horns, and 
shoes, when dead. 

Provender of every kind wasted. 

Purchase of a thousand things which might be 
made in the family, or dispensed with. 

Time lost in lounging at country stores, or politi- 
cal meetings; tools in the hands of some dema- 
gogue of small calibre, who wants to be set down 
at Annapolis, or at Washington, as the great man 
of his hundred or district | 





20 days’ labour, at 92 cents, 18 40 
Use of farming tools, 10 00 
Use of oxen, : ‘ . , - 5000 

My own time and attention in directing the 
course of business, . é ; . 50 00 

If the farm were subject to taxation, the four 

lots which have been described, would 
probably be assessed about . 25 00 
Labour on lot No. 4, ; 10 00 
Manure made by the stock, 25 00 
$441 12 


FARM CR. 


The absences of the monthly labourers are put 
to the credit of the farm at the monthly wages: 





The man at $20 per month, 36 days, 27 50 
The lad at $16 per month, 33 days, . 20 18 
534 bushels oats; at 42 cents, . 22 47 
4 ton of oats, cut in milk, 2 50 
$32 tons hay, at $12, 405 00 
6 do. do. 9, 45 00 
6 do. do. 7. 35 00 
142-5 do: 6, 86 40 
1# second crop, 8, 14 90 
12 ton oat straw, . 6 00 
194 bushels of rye, . 19 50 
Straw of rye, . ° , 3 00 
80 bushels and 19 1-4ths of corn, 80 24 
162 do potatoes, at 25 cents, 40 30 
Corn fodder, . ; ‘ 10 00 
Fall feed, “ ; 25 00 
idarden vegetables, . 20 00 
Ayples and pears, 15 00 

$878 14 








ECONOMY IN FODDER. 

[We have, for a long time, believed that a great 
saving might be accomplished in the item of horse 
teed, by substituting wttogether eut, for loag 


If as great improvements were made in agri¢ul-4eender, When Mr. Barnum was building his new 


ture as in the mechanic arts (and the present modes 
of cultivating the earth are undoubtedly susceptible 
of great improvement) the business of farmers 
would become, if it is not now, one of the most 
profitable that is pursued. There is no opinion 
more mistaken, we apprehend, than that which is 
very extensively entertained, that there is nothing 
to be learnt in agriculture. A knowledge of the 
nature of the different kinds of soil and manure, 
and the adaptation of the different products to 
them, are unquestionably as necessary for success 
to the farmer, as a knowledge of the fitness and re- 
lation of things to each other, are necessary in 
other branches of business. In illustration and 
roof of these observations, we make the extract 
elow, shewing the yearly expense and income of 
a well cultivated farm of about forty acres. 

The Agricultural Society of the county of Ply- 
mouth offered a premium the last year of 50 dol- 
lars for the best cultivated farm in the county. 
There were two claimants for the premium, viz. 
Mr. Alpheus Forbes, of Bridgewater, (who is high- 
ly commended for his skill and industry in the ma- 
nagement of his farm,) and the Rev. Morrill Allen, 
of Pembroke, to whom the premium was awarded. 
The following is a statement of the expenses and 
income of Mr. Allen’s farm, which but a few years 
ago, it is stated, “yielded little else than briars and 
thorns.” @ 

EXPENSE OF FARM. 
Seed used afd manure purchased, F 
The labour of one man at $20 per month, 
board included, three months and three 


$26 30 


uarters, . ° . ° . 75 00 
The labour of a lad at $16, seven months, 112 00 
284 days’ labour, hired at $1.25 cents per 

day, - ° ° : ; - $4 42 
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rangt of fine stables, we recommended him to dis- 
pense with racks entirely, and to have all his hay 
cut; and we are convinced that it would have been 
attended with a saving through the year of 25 per 
cent. At that time we were not aware that the ex- 
periment had been systematically made on so consi- 
derable a scale, and its results so well attested, as 
we find they have been by Doctor Sully 

Un large farms, where all operations are con- 
ducted without any approach to regularity or pre- 
cision, it can scarcely be hoped that the system 
here recommended will be attempted; but oa small 
farms, and in towns and villages, where many keep 
a horse and a cow, its advantages may be easily 
realized; and we should suppose that all owners of 
hacks, and lines of stages, who have to buy all their 
provender, would not hesitate to adopt the plan of 
cutting all their provender. Where horses are kept 
merely as pleasure horses, one half, or, at most, two 
thirds of the quantity of food here recommended, 
would answer to keep them in good condition. 

Ep. Am. Farmer.) 

From the New Encianp Farmers’ ano Mecianicks’ 

Journat—conducted by E. Holmes, M. D., Professor of 

Chemistry, Natural History and Agriculture, in Gardi- 

ner Lyceum, Maine. 

it may appear to many, somewhat useless to de 
vote an article to this subject at the present time; 
a time when every barn is overflowing with hay and 
the market almost glutted with it. But it seems to 
us that farmers, as well as others, should learn wis- 
dom from the experience of the past. It is almost 
invariably the case that in years when hay is cut 
short and there is much alarm respecting the lack 
of fodder, that the spring finds comparatively plen- 
ty to spare. On the other hand, during years of 





great plenty, the reverse is too often the case. It 





needs no inspiration to divine the cause of this 
seeming inconsistency. In the first case, great eco- 
nomy is used, every thing is substituted which can. 
be profitably, aad not a straw is wasted. The re- 
ward of this care is a plenty of fodder during the 
winter. But when nature opens her hand more 
wide, and bestows her bounties with greater libe- 
rality, there is too much inattention and carelessness 
in feeding cattle—and the result is a comparative 
scarcity at the end of the foddering season. Would 
it not be advisable, during seasons of great plenty, 
to use the same economy as in times of scarcity? 
Could not a large portion of surplus hay, straw, &c. 
be laid by for a time of need—for a scarce year, 
and thus save much of the sacrilice which farmers 
have hitherto been compelled to make at such 
times? 

We think this would be good policy, and for this 
reason shall, from time to time, publish what we 
can collect from good sources relative to this sub- 
ject. 

4 ECONOMICAL METHOD OF KEEPING HORSES. 
By Henry Sully, M. D. 


Having received innumerable letters from gentle- 
men who keep horses, requesting a description of 
ee | plan of feeding,I shall save much trouble to 
others as well as myself, by laying my system be- 
fore the public. Having — the plan above 
seventven years, | am enabled to appreciate its full 
value, and, being perfectly satisfied of its supérior 
excellence, I hope to continue the same as long as 
1 keep horses, 

Most people who know me will allow, that horses 
in my employ enjoy no sinecure places, and few 
people can boast of their cattle being in better 
working condition or more capable of laborious un- 
dertakings, than mine. 

The loft above my stable contains the machinery 
for cutting chaff and grinding corn. From this loft 
each horse has a tunnel of communication with the 
manger below.a>d a tub annexed to each tunnel 


pro- jin the loft for mixing the ingredients composing the 


provender. 

There should be no rack in the stable, because 
this may tempt the groom to fill it with hay, and 
thus by overloading the horse’s stomach, endanger 
his wind, to say little of its expense and waste, 
for it is a well known fact, that if a horse has his 
rack constantly replenished with hay, he consumes 
and spoils upwards of 30 Ibs. per day. 

The manger with which the tunnel communi- 
cates, should have cross-bars of firm oak, placed at 
the distance of ten or twelve inches from each 
other, to prevent the horse from wasting his pro- 
vender in search of the grain it contains, and this 
space between the cross-bars, allows the horse 
plenty of room to take his food. 

The chaff-cutter | make use of, is manufactured 
by Mr. Wilmott, a very ingenious mechanic, who 
resides about five miles from ‘Taunton, on the road 
to Wiveliscombe. He also provides corn bruisers, of 
the best construction; and any person keeping three 
or four horses, will save the prime cost of his ma- 
chinery the first year of his trial, and the horses 
themselves, thus fed, to use the language of horse 
keepers, will always be above their work. 

When the provender is thoroughly mixed in the 
tub, previously weighing out each ingredient, the 
mixture should be given in small quantities ata 
time, many times in a day; and at night, enough is 
thrown into the tunnel to last till morning. ‘This 
process will be found of very little trouble to the 
groom, who will only have to go into the loft six or 
eight times aday. As the component parts of the 
provender are weighed separately for each horse, 
we are certain he has his just proportion; and I 
have hereunto annexed my scale of feeding in four 
classes, for it sometimes happens that some of the 
ingredients cannot be procured, and at other times, 
that it may be better to substitute others; but, what- 
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ever grain is given, it should always be bruised, vu: 
coarsely ground, and carefully weighed out; for by 
weight alone, is it possible to judge of the quantity 
of farinaceous substances the horse consumes; it be- 
ing well known that a peck of oats varies from 
seven to twelve pounds; consequently if the proven- 
der were mixed by measure; there would be fre 
quently an uncertainty as to quantity. Wheat va- 
ries from sixteen to twelve; barley from thirteen to 
ten; peas from fifteen to seventeen; beans* from fif- 
teen to seventeen per peck. And as wheat, beans, 
peas, barley and oats, are equally good, aud of very 
trifling difference in price when their specific gra 
vity is taken into consideration, I am equally indif 
ferent which grain [ use; but! should always prefer 
boiled or steamed potatoes, for hard working horses, 
to be a component ingredient, whenever they can 
be procured. 

As | call all ground or bruised grain, of whatever 
description, farina, it will be ao distinguished in the 
following 

SCALE. 


Class 1.,Clase 2\Class 3.,Clase 4. 








Farina, consisting of 
bruised or ground peas, 
wheat, barley, or oats, | 5 Ibs.| 5 Ibs/10 Ibs.) 5 Ibs 

Bren, fine or coarse pol- 

— | — | 7 Ibs 





ard, ° : F — 
Boiled or steamed pota- 
toes, mashed in a tub 
with a wooden bruiser,| 5 ]bs| 5 Ibs 
Fresh grain, . - | 6 lbs) — 
Hay cut into chaff, . | 7 Ibs} 8 Ibs/10 Ibs.) 8 Ibs. 
Straw, &c.in chaff, . 7 Ibs./10 Ibs/10 Ibs.| 8 Ibs. 
Malt dust, or ground oil 
cake, , ; — | 2lbs) — | 2 Ibs 
Salt, P ; . | 2oz.) 2o0z.\ 2 oz.| 20z 


By the above scale it will be seen, that each horse 
has his 30 lbs. of provender, in 24 hours, which, | 
maintain, is full as much as he can eat. ‘The two 
ounces of salt will be found an excellent stimulus 
to a horse’s stomach, and should, on no account, be 
omitted. When a horse returns from labour, per- 
haps the groom will see the propriety of feeding 
him from his tub more largely, in order that he 
may be the sooner satisfied and lie down to rest. 

henever oat straw can be procured, it is gene- 
rally preferred; and some like to have it cut into 
chaff without threshing out the oats; but this is 
a bad plan, for, in preparing a quantity of this 
chaff, unequal proportions of oats will be fuund in 
each lot, so that one horse will have too large a 
portion, whilst others have less than they ought, al 
though the portions are accurately weighed. 

The only certain method, then, is to let the grain, 
of whatever description, be weighed separately 
from its straw, and the keeper of cattle will soon 
satisfy himself that his cattle are in want of nothing 
in the feeding line. Many people object to pota- 
toes, and think them unfit for working horses; but, 
from many years’ experience, | am enabled to re 
commend them as a constituent part of the 30 Ibs: 
and ‘am convinced that it is as wholesome and nu 
tritious a food as can be procured for ‘labouring 
horses, which are called upon sudden emergencies 
to perform great tasks, as has been abundantly 

roved by Mr. Curwen, M. P., who kept above one 
Diaiteed horses on potatoes and straw, and always 
found that their labours were conducted better on 
this than on any other food. (See Curwen’s Agri- 
cultural Hints, published in 1809.) 
HENRY SULLY. 
Wiveliscombe, Somerset, Sept. 12, 1826. 
[London Mech. Mag. 

It will be perceived that the above method of 
feeding borses, is well adapted to horses kept in li- 
very stables which are let on short and severe jour- 


























* The Roglish horse bean is probably hera meant.—En. 





nies; but we think the plan a very judicious one for 
those that are kept at steady work and are allowed 
to come into the stable only at noon and night. Al- 
though they could not be fed at short intervals, yet 
the ingredients of the provender or food might be 
proportioned in a similar manner as above directed 
‘The expense of this mode must vary with the 
price of the article; at present it is very low. Let 
us suppose that we have a horse that performs hard 
labour every day in the year, a stage horse, for in- 
stance, and we are inclined to give him the proven- 
der laid down in class 1. 
He would require during the year, 38 bush- 
els of oats, supposing them to weigh 38 
Ibs. per bushel, cost, say, . : $12.00 
Of wheat, weighing 64 lbs. per bushel, 34 


bushels, cost, say, " - $4.00 
Of hay, 14 ton, cost say, . ° ° 8.00 
Wheat straw, the same quantity, cost, 5 
Potatoes, weighing 64 lbs. per bushel, 284 

bushels, . A é ; ; 5.7 





Perannum, . $6470 





This will amount to a shilling a day; a very tri- 
fling recompense for a hard day’s work. We know 
of many horses that consume this amount in grain, 
and then waste almost thirty pounds of hay besides. 
But we have noticed that horses thus fed, although 
fat and plump, cannot perform their duties with so 


much ease and apparent pleasure, as those fed in aj recollect to have seen it at all. 








market. With such peculiar advantages and with 
a population rapidly increasing, the state of New 
York presents the strongest inducements for impro- 
ving every acre of its soil. 

In giving publicity to the following letters, we 
will merely add, that it will afford us pleasure at all 
times, to make the Statesman the meditm of simi- 
lar commanications, believing that if we may be 
the means of “making two blades of grass grow, 
where but one’ grew before,” a service more bene- 
ficial to the community will be performed, than by 
filling our columns with angry discussions on the 
subject of the presidency. Without censuring any 
of our editorial brethren, who have a taste for the 
turmoils of party strife, we can only say for our- 
selves, that we would rather be found 

“Roasting turnips on a Sabine farm,” 


| than engaged as heated partisans for this or that 


candidate, playing at cut and thrust in the political 


o| arena, for the amusement of the public:—{Amen!] 


New York, Nov. 26, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—When I was at your farm last sum- 
mer, I observed a field of Lwucern® in luxuriant 
growth, and of great promise. Your absence from 
home prevented my learning the particulars of its 
culture, uses, and value. 

This grass, | think, is not grown to any consider- 
able extent in Great Britain or Ireland. In passing 
through those countries a few years ago, I do not 
Perhaps the hu- 


mauner similar to what is here recommended. If midity of the climate, the nature of the soil, and the 


thirty pounds of provender will be sufficient for a 
horse that labours hard daily, twenty will suffice for 
one that works but seldom; and where there is plen- 
ty of pasturing during the summer, the cost of 
keeping a horse will be comparatively small, and in- 
stead of being one of the most expensive, he will 
be as cheaply kept as any animal on the farm. 





(From the New York Statesman.) 
AGRICULTURE. 


We are happy to perceive by the subjoined cor- 
respondence, that the spirit of improvement in agri- 
culture, cherished by the munificence of the gov- 
ernment, and widely diffused through the medium 
of societies under its patronage, is not yet extinct, 
though it seems to have slumbered for a year or 
two, while public attention bas been engrossed by 
canals, rail-roads, and other plans for promoting the 
interest of the state. The former ought to have been 
done, and the latter not left undone. Agriculture 
must, for centuries, be the great source of wealth 
and prosperity in the United States. Commerce 
and manufactures cannot flourish, if this paramount 
interest, whence they draw their life and activity, 
be permitted to languish. We have always had 
full faith in the salutary influenee of agricultural 
societies; and it is with us a subject of deep regret, 
that the enthusiasm by which they were actuated a 
few years since, has in any degree subsided. Brief 
as was “the full tide of successful experiment,” and 
sudden as has been its reflux, it was like one of 
those inundations of the Nile which bring down 
fertility and plenty. The traces of the vivifying 
and invigorating principle are visible over the whole 
surface of the state; aud in many instances, waste 
places have been converted into productive farms. 
Look, for example, at the rural retreats of the late 
Chief Justice and his neighbour Judge Buel, whose 
fertile acres were reclaimed by the hand of perse- 
vering industry. If such an impulse was commu- 
nicated to agriculture by a few seasons of active ex 
ertions, what effects might not be produced by sys- 
tematic and continued efforts, such as are made in 
Great Britain and some parts of our own country? 
We have all the elements of one of the richest 

icultural countries in the world, with every pos- 








agri 
sible facility of transporting produce to a ready 


strong growth of the other finer grasses, may ac- 
count for its absence In France, however, | found 
it held in great esteem; it produced abundantly, 
allowing of four or five cuttings in a season, and 
was used in its green state for soiling cattle. 
Your experiments have, no doubt. been made 
with care. A detailed statement of them will be of 
service to our agricultural interests. If you will 
oblige me by furnishing the statement, it will gratify 
me to be the medium uf communicating it to the 


public. Yours, very respectfully, 
I. M. ELY. 


Hon. Jesse Bue, Albany. 
‘ Albany, Dec. ith, 1827. 


Dear Sir,—I most cheerfuily comply with your 
request, in communicating my experiments in the 
culture of Lucern. 

My first essay to cultivate this grass was made in 
1820. I sowed it with summer grain, but too thin; 
the summer was dry, and not more than a fourth of 
the plants survived till autumn. I ploughed it up at 
the end of the second year. 

In 1824, I sowed sixteen pounds of seed on an 
acre, well prepared by manure and potatoes the 
preceding year, with half a bushel of winter rye, 
the whole broadcast. The ground was well har- 
rowed and rolled after it was sown. The rye soon 
spread its leaves upon the surface, and protected 
the Lucern until its roots had good hold of the soil. 
It grew well, notwithstanding the drought. The 
latter end of August, perceiving that some of the 
rye was pushing up seed stalks, and that some 
weeds were overtoping the grass, 1 mowed it, and 
fed it green to my cattle. In 1825,I cut three tol- 
erable crops, ood ented it to my cows. In 1826, I 
cut it four times for green fodder, and in the au- 
tumn gave the field a slight top-dressing of rot- 
ten dung. This year my stock has consisted of six 
cows and four oxen. My summer pagture would 





*The botanical name of this plant is mMédicago sativa. 
It is a native of Spain and the south of Europe. It 
grows to the height of from one to two feet and the 
flower is of a pale bluish purple. The term “soiling,” 
made use of in this correspondence, may not be familiar 
to all our readers. It is applied to the feeding of cat- 
tle confined in narrow inclosures, not affording suffi- 
cient pasturage.— Editor. 
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not more than suffice for two of them. I fed them 
on ruta baga and hay till about the 20th May, when 
I commenced cutting, and feeding my Lucern, 
morning and evening, in such quantities as I found 
my cattle would consume. By the time I had cut 
over the acre, the part first mown was again fit for 
the scythe. Two cuttings, with the small pasture 
in which the cattle run, sufficed till my meadows 
and grain fields were fit to turn into. A third crop 
was cut for hay, and a fourth might have been cut 
also, but for the difficulty of curing it. This is the 
field which you saw when at my house. 

From my own experience, as well as from the ob- 
servations of others who have cultivated this grass, 
I am satisfled, that an acre of good Lucern will feed 
six cows five months, from the 20th or 25th May to 
the 25th October. This, to a person located as 
I am, upon a small farm, where land is high, would 
be worth $45, or $1.50 per month for each beast. 

Lucern is less affected by drought than any grass 
I am acquainted with; and but few grasses abide 
Jonger than it does in the soil 
full strength untii the third year, and its medium 
duration is ten or twelve years. 

I will further remark, for the guidance of those 
who may undertake to cultivate Lucern, and are 
unacquainted with its character and habits, that 

It requires a rich, deep, clean, light and dry soil. 
It will neither do well upon clays nor wet grounds. 

It should be sown only in spring, when the ground 
has acquired warmth sufficient to promote a quick 
and vigorous growth 

It should be mown for soiling as soon as the blos- 
soms appear; and be permitted to wilt a few hours 
in the swath before it is fed to neat cattle; and last- 
ly, like all other crops, 

It is benefitted by an occasional dressing of ma- 
nure, I think the best way is to apply compost or 
short dung in autumn, and harrow with a light har- 
row in the spring. 

When cut for hay, there is a difficulty in curing 
Lucern without great loss, as the leaves dry and 
crumble before the stem is cured. It should be 
managed like clover--lay a few hours in swath, and 
then he put into small slender cocks with a fork 
It will cure in two good days. I mixed my autumn 
erop, in the barn, with alternate layers of straw. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Isaac M. Exy, Esq. BUBL. 





EASTON CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 
Report on Horses and Mares. 

The commitiee deputed by the trustees of this 
institution, to award the premiams offered for the 
best stallions and mares, which, in their judgment, 
have been exhibited at the present show— 

Report—That four stallion and two stud colts 
only were entered for premiam, to three of which, 
in their estimation best entitled, they have assigned 
the premiums offered by the society to stock of this 
description, and in the following order: 

To Edward Roberts, for his full-bred horse 
Tuckahoe, the first premium of fifteen dollars; to 
Philip Wallis, for his thorough-bred Hunter Sky 
Lark, the premium of ten dollars; and to James 
Bartlett for his horse Logan, sired by Emperor, the 
premium of five dollars. 

To Thomas Hemsley, for his grey mare Lady 
Bell, the first premium of ten dollars; to William 
H. Decoursey, for his bay mare Stella, the second 
premium of eight dollars; and to Thomas Murphy, 
for his bay mare, the premium of five dollars—all 
which is submitted by Joun Epmonpson, 
Epw’p S. Wiper, 
James Denny, 
Tuos. Hemstey, 
Cuarces C. Braxg, 
L. C. Pascautr, 
Peary Roperson, 


‘gay WOOD 


JVov. 2, 1827. 


It does not attain its | 


z= On Asses and Mules. 


The committee of judges, appointed on mules 
and asses, respectfully report: That we award to 
Edward N. Hambleton, Esq., for his Jack Bolivar, 
the premium of ten dollars; to Governor Stevens, 
for his female mule, seven years old, the premium 
of eight dollars; and to Richard Spencer, Esq., for 
his yearling mule, the premium of five dollars. 

R. H. Gorpssoroven, 
Horatio L. Epmonpson, 
Henry Hotcypay, Jr. 
Ewnatts Martin, Jr. 
‘'Tuos. B. Coox. 


On Cattle. 


The committee appointed by the trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society for the Eastern 
Shore, to view the cattle exhibited for show and 
premium, report: That they have carefully examin- 
ed all the cattle shown to them under the rules of 
tthe society, and do award the premiums as follows: 

For the best bull, over two years old, they award 
the first premium of ten dollars, to Thomas Hems- 
ey. Esq.. of Queen Ann’s county, for his half-blood 
red bull Young Bergami. 

For the second best bull, over two years old, they 
award the second premium of eight dollars, to 
Henry Hollyday, Esq., of Talbot county, for his 
half-blooded Teeswater pide bull Cesar. 

For the best bull, under two years old, they 
award the first premium of ten dollars, to Thomas 
Ennalls, Esq., of Dorchester county, for his black 
bull Jackson, of the Teeswater breed. 

For the second best bull, under two years old, 
they award the second premium of five dollars to Jas. 
Parrott, Esq., of Easton, for his red bull Northum- 
berland. 

For the best milch cow, over three years old, 
they award the first premium of ten dollars, to Dr. 
Ennalls Martin, of Easton, for his black cow. 

Your committee regret that though there were 
several other cows in the stalls well worthy of no 
tice, they are compelled to withhold several premi- 
ums, which might probably have been awarded, if 
they bad received such certificates as the rules of 
the society require. 

For the best heifer, under three and over one 
year old, they award the first premium of ten dol 
lars, to Janes Gaskins. Esq. of Easton, for his very 
superior half-blooded Teeswater heifer. 

For the second best heifer, under three and over 
one year old, they award the second premium of 
five dollars, to col. Nicholas Goldsborough, of Tal- 
bot county, for his red heifer, eighteen months old, 
country blood. 

For the best stall-fed beef they award the pre- 
mium of eight dollars, to William H. Decoursey, 
Esq., of Queen Ann’s county, for his heifer. 

For the best grass-fed beef, the premium of six 
dollars, to Richard Spencer, Esq., for bis red ox. 

Wm. Faraqunar, 
Frepeaicx Purse er, 
W. H. Titesmay. 


On Oven. 

The committee on Oxen, award the premium of 
ten dollars to Mr. Thomas Murphy, of Queen Ann’s 
county, for the best yoke; but do not consider any 
other yoke exhibited entitled to the second pre- 
mium. 

Puivie Watts, 

Joun Dawson, 

Henry Spencer, 
Cuarces Go.pssoroven, 
Hvueuw S. Hamsveton, 
Nicuoras G, Sineveron. 


On Sheep. 
The committee on sheep have awarded the pre- 
mium for the best ram, over one year old, to Sam’! 





Stevens. 





The premium for the second best ditto, to Rich- 
ard Spencer. 

The premium for the best ewe, over one year 
old, to Samuel Stevens. 

The premium for the second best ditto, to Ed- 
ward N. Hambleton. 

The premium for the two best wethers, over two 
years old, to Nicholas Hammond. 

The premium for the second best ditto, te Sam’ 
Stevens. 

The premium for the two best wethers, under 
two years old, to Samuel Stevens. 

And the premium for the second best ditto, to 
Nicholas Hammond. 

The sheep generally were of an excellent quality, 
and the committee found considerable difficulty in 
deciding to which the preference ought to be given. 
Though no premium has been awarded to Nicholas 
Martin, yet the ewes and wethers offered by him 
were considered nearly 7 1 to any that were ex- 
hibited, . Grason, 

Lampert W. Srencer, 
Lambert Rearpon, 
Jos. P. Ricnarpson, 
W. H. Haywarp. 


On Swine. 


The committee appointed to examine and award 
premiums upon swine, have great pleasure in sta- 
ting, that too high commendation can scarcely be 
passed upon those gentlemen who have entered to 
compete for the above description of animals. The 
number offered, added to their various qualities, 
such as form, size, age, and pedigree, have been 
rarely equalled, and probably never surpassed by 
any former exhibition, and have imposed a very 
nice, hazardous, and difficult task upon the com- 
mittee. But after strict scrutiny and much deliber- 
ation, they have awarded the first premium to Joha 
Arringdale, of Talbot county, for his boar, of the 
Dutch stock, fourteen months old, being of uncom- 
mon form and size. 

We award the second premium to Richard Fid- 
deman, of Talbot county, for his boar, ten months 
old, as he is very remarkable for his early rapid 
growth and easy keep. 

We award the premium for the best breeding 
Sow, to Thomas Murphy, Esq., of Queen Ann’s 
county, as possessing great capacity and beauty, 
for the procreation of her species. 

We award the premium for the second best 
breeding sow, to ‘Thomas Helmsley, Esq., of Queen 
Ann’s county, for his sow called Moll, as being 
of fine form and very prolific, having produced 
sixty-one pigs in one year and nine months. 

We canuot forbear to mention, that Dr. Harriss, 
of Queen Ann’s county, the Rev. Messrs. Bayne, S. 
Stevens, E Roberts, W. H. Hayward, P. Mackey, 
I. G. Rhodes, and N. Martin, exhibited swine, that 
attracted the serious consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

There were many beautiful pigs exhibited, whose 
age, in the opinion of the committee, excluded 
them from a premium. All which is respectfully 
submitted. Tueopore Denny, 

Tos. Martin, 
Ricu'p Fippeman, 
Nicnoras Martin. 


On Household Manufactures. 


The committee appointed by the trustees of th: 
Maryland Agricultural Society, for the Easter: 
Shore, to award the premiums offered for househok 
manufactures, have been much gratified at the hand 
some display of useful and elegant articles exhibite: 
for their inspection, and after a critical examination 
of them, do hereby award the premiums as follows, 
VIZ: 

For the best piece of kersey, (all of wool) we 
award the premium of five dollars, to Mrs. Roysten 
A. Skinner, of Talbot county. 
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For the best piece of kersey, of cotton warp, we 
award the premium of five dollars, to Mrs. Mary 
Chance, of Caroline county. 

For the best piece of flannel, we award the pre- 
mium of five dollars, to Mrs. Aone Hardcastle, of 
Caroline county. 

For the best piece of cassinet, we award the pre- 
mium of five dollars, to Mrs. Sarah L. Redgrave. 
of ‘Talbot county. 

For the best piece of car 
premium ef five dollars, to 
Talbot county. 

For the best hearth rug, we award the premium 
of four dollars, to Mrs. Roysten A. Skinner, of Tal- 
bot county. 

For the second best hearth rug, we award the 
premium of three dollars, to Miss —— —— West, 
of Baltimore. 

For the best counterpane, we award the premium 
of four dollars, to Mrs. Elizabeth Maynadier, of 
Annapolis. 

In regard to the second best counterpane, the 
committee have to observe, that they found two so 
precisely alike, in all respects, that they could not 
prefer one to the other. On examining the sealed 
tickets attached to them, it appeared that one be- 
longed to Mrs. Margaret Richardson, and the other 


ting, we award the 
rs. William Gist, of 


to Sarah L. Redgrave, both of Talbot county; the 
committee then concluded to decide the case 4 lot, 
on doing which it resulted in favour of Mrs, Rich. 


ardson, to whom they award the premium of two 
dollars, provided this course of decision meets with 
the approbation of the trustees, which the commit. 
tee hope they will sanction, as the competition, we 
understand, was in the same family. 

For the best piece of linen sheeting, we award 
the premium of dive dollars, to Mrs. Mary Hardcas- 
tle, of Caroline county. 

The committee have to regret that there was no 
competition for the article of table linen, one piece 
only being offered for their inspection, the quality 
of which they do not consider entitled to a pre- 
mium. 

For the best piere of toweling, we award the 
premium of three dollars, to Mrs, Robert Hardcas- 
tle, of Caroline county. 

For the best pair of knit woollen stockings. we 
award the premium of one dollar, to Miss Eliza 
Pierson, of ‘Talbot county. 

For the best pair of knit cotton stockings, we 
award the premium of one dollar, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Woodward, of Dorchester county. 

The committee are sorry to say, that there was 
not a single pair of thread stockings offered for the 
premium; they also beg leave to observe, that there 
was a piece of white kersey, of cotton warp, offer- 
ed b iss Eliza Pierson, of Talbot county, of most 
exe quality, and although not quite equal to the 
one to which we have given the premium, we think 
entitled to great credit, and regret we have not a 
premium to award to it. Also wish to notice, a 
siece of blue cassinet, offered by Mrs, Wrightson 

owe, of Talbot county, which we consider of most 
excellent quality, but being deficient in colouring, 
we could not award to it the premium. 

Of carpeting the committee thinks there has been 
the handsomest display ever offered at this place for 
examination; and they beg leave to congratulate 
the society on the great improvement made by the 
ladies in this article since the last exhibition. 

Of hearth rugs there were not as many as were 
offered at the last show, and the committce wish to 
observe, that the one which they had selected for 
the first premium, belonged to Mrs. Wm. Gist, of 
Talbot county, we afterwards understood had the 
same premium awarded to it at the late exhibition 
of the society in Baltimore, and therefore, agreea 
bly to the understanding of the committee, is not 
entitled to it again. Among the various articles ex- 
hibited for our inspection, the committee wish to 





express their great admiration of a beautiful thretd 
lace cap and pelerine, ingeniously knit by Miss Ann 
B. Fontleroy. of Talbot county, which, they think, 
discovers great taste, and regret they have not a 
premium at their disposal to award to them. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

Ws Baker, 

Wm. Crarx, 

Wa. Jenxins, 

W. H. Groose, 

Severn Teackte. 


On Implements. 


The committee on implements and machines of 
husbandry, at the present exhibition, have found 
their duties to lie in a very narrow compass. The 
only machines or implements on the field, were a 
few ploughs and harrows shown by Mr. James Me 
loney, and an imperfect threshing machine, said to 
be made by Mr. Michael Bonnewell, of Delaware— 
but as the committee could see nothing essentially 
new in the principle of any of them, they cannet 
feel warranted in awarding a premium for either. 

Epwaarp TircHMas, 
Favetre Gisson, 
Joun W. Barris, 
Joun 8. Martin. 

After the foregoing report was made out and sign 
ed, a double plough, invented and patented by Mr, 
Geo, Doffler, of Frederick county, and designed for 
the purpose of bar-ploughing, and throwing the fur 
row slice back at the same operation, was brought 
on the ground by Colonel Maynadier, of Annape- 
lis. It was not offered for premium—but the com- 
mittee thinks the implement a new one—deserving 
of the notice of the society, and well worthy of 
patronage. 

On Buller. 


The committee to whom the butter was referrea, 
found upon the table provided for that purpose,a 
most choice and extensive assortment of that inuch 
esteemed article, both fresh and salt—all of which 
were. put up in a great variety of beautiful and 
tasteful forms, and for colour, favour and good 
management, could not have been readily surpass- 
ed. The committee owe it to those ladies, under 
whose directions the several parcels had been made, 
to state, that so nearly similar, in all respects, were 
many of the parcels, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty they could make a selection, but after re- 
peated trials, made up their minds and awarded as 
follows, viz: 

The first premium for fresh butter to Mrs. Anne 
Hollyday. 

The second premiam for do., to Mrs, M. Rogers. 

The first premium for salted butter to Mrs. M 
Rogers. 

The second premium for do. to Mrs. —— Harris, 
of Bloomingsdale, Queen Ann’s county. 

The committee regret to state, that no informa- 
tion relative to the mode of preparing and makin 
the aforesaid parcels of butter were seunbuaieated 

Joun M. G. Emory, 
Wa. W. Moore, 
Roserr B. A. Tate, 
W. H. Decovasey, 
J. Nicoxs. 

On Fermented Liquors. 

The committee on fermented liquors beg leave to 
express their regret that so few specimens have 
been this season offered to the society. 

Of cordials, of several kinds, presented for the 
judgment of the committee, that which was found 
marked with the name of Mrs. Doctor Denny was 
decided by them to be very superior, from its deli- 
cious flavour and fineness, and therefore entitled toa 
premium. A bottle of strawberry cordial, marked 
with the name of Mrs. E. Jenkins, was much ap- 
proved also by the committee, and several other 
gentlemen whom they had called into council. 





From several parceis of cider, the committee se- 
lected a bottle offered by Henry Hollyday, Esq. as 
the best, and have pleasure in pronouncing it fairly 
entitled to a preminm. 

Joun Leens Kerr, 
Tristram ‘Tuomas, 
Joun D. Green, 
Tuos. Murpny, 
Tuos. C. Fane, 
Astuony Bannina, 
W. M. Hanveastce. 


On Ploughing Matches. 


The committee on ploughing matches report that 
there were four two-horse ploughs entered and start- 
ed for the society's premium, viz: No. 1, a self- 
sharpening plough, by Mr. James Meloney, of ‘Tal 
bot—No. 2, a Chenowith vlough, by Mr. Geo. Ste- 
vens,of Talbot county—No. 3, an Aletanter plough, 
by Mr. Thomas Hemsley, of Queen Ann’s--and No. 
4, a Sinclair plough, by Mr. Wm. Jenkins, of 'Tal- 
bot counties, respectively. That No. 1 finished the 
allotted space of 1-8 of os acre in 224 minutes— 
No. 2 in 274 minutes—No. 3 in 294 minutes—and 
No, 4 in 29 minutes, The committee think that all 
the work was well done—that by Mr. George Ste- 
vens’ plough in a particularly neat manfer; but the 
have determined, as their best judgment, under all 
the circumstances, to award the premium offered 
for the best ploughing with two horses or mules, to 
Mr. Thomas Hemsley, of Queen Ann's county— 
and the premium for the successful ploughman to 
the black man Vincent Hollyday, whe Fieve his 
team; there was no plough with oxen entered. 

Jas, C. Havwarn, 
Peter Wess, 
Lampert Reaapon, 
“pw'p 'Tinguman, 
Jas, CHAMBERS, 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Corroy RECOMMENDED AS THE MATERIAL FoR Cot- 
ton Bacoine, Corpace, &c.—No. XIII. 
Near Wilmington, Del., 
Mr. Suinner, Dec. 19, 1827. } 
Sir,—In answer to Mr, Wilson’s inquiries in the 
Jast@umber of the American Farmer, page 308, I 
reply to the first, 1 would not reeommend horse 
power to work a woollen factory; the fulling mill 
requires too much power. Horses are often used 
to drive the carding engines, but their irregular 
motion is a great disadvantage in spinning; and in 
all the horse factories | have seen, the spinning ma- 
chines are propelled by manual labour. The spin- 
dies in a woollen factory are generally worked by a 
woman; they are called jennies, and for coarse 
work, a frame of 40 to 50 spindles is used, and 
costs from 14 to 24 dollars per spindle. A billy is 
first used, to make a coarse yarn from the rolls 
made by the carding engine; this operation is culled 
slubbing, and for negro cloth the billy would spin 
quite fine enough. A woman works a billy; they 
are 30 to 40 spindles; cost 3 dollars per spindle. 
Mules for spinning cotton in the horse factory are 
always worked by hand. A woman can work a 
mule of 120 and 240 spindles; the first coarse, the 
last very fine; they cost from 2 to $3 per spindle. 
To the 2d, 3d and 4th: The machinery for card- 
ing and spinning wool, is so very different from 
that of cotton, that the woollen manufacturer al- 
ap buys his cotton yarn when he intends making 
a cloth of cotton and woollen. I would not advise 
the spinning and carding of both in the same build- 
ing. ‘I'wo horses would drive carding engines to 
supply 100 spindles on wool. 
5th, 6th and 7th: A fly shuttle loom may, by al- 
tering the harness and reeds, (or rather changing 
them,) be made to weave any kind of coarse cloth, 
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mixed or not; such as bagging, blankeis, sheetings, 
negro cloth, and the coarse shirtings; and would 
prefer them for coarse work to power-looms, that 
cost from four to six or seven times as much. 

8th. A building, 25 by 30 feet, two stories, would 
be large enough for a woollen factory of 100 spin- 
dies, the ground floor used for looms, and the same 
size, three stories, would contain 500 cotton spin- 
dles. 

9th. Near a small town or village, is an advan 
tage in this neighbourhood, as the hands can be got 
with more facility, and saves the erection of build- 
ings to accommodate the work people. But where 
the labour is to pe done by slaves, | would prefer 
an isolated situation. 

10th. I would advise a person unacquainted with 
manufacturing, to visit some of the establishments 
at work, or a machine shop. Any machine maker 
could inform them the proper kind for any intended 
factory; and in Baltimore all the information may 
be obtained. 

11th. All the machinery used to card, spin, and 
weave the cotton bagging, will answer for any kind 
of cloth not finer than sheetings, or the coarsest 
shirtings; particularly cotton blankets, which are 
an extraordinary good substitute for woollen, are 
very durable, and can be made ee cheap, requir- 
ing little labour to knap them, which is done by 
merely laying the cloth on a table after it comes 
from the loom, and dragging a very coarse hand 
card the length-way of the cloth. They are as soft 
as a mole skin, and at weight for weight, equally as 
warm as the woollen blankets, In 1806 or 1807, 1] 
suggested the economy of manufacturing and using 
the cotton blankets to Tench Cox, Eisq., then pur- 
veyor for the army, who contracted for and had « 
quantity made and tried, they are used by the army 
and navy, I believe, to this day. 

The manufacturers long established, have uni- 
formly discovered a very decided advantage in mak- 
ing as little variety in an establishment as posable, 
Altering the machinery and preparing for making a 
fine article, after oan a length of time on coarse 
ones, requires time and often expense. I would 
recommend the same; let one keep to a particular 
article, which will be the means of soon bringing it 
to perfection, as is done in Europe and all the work 
shops of England. It enables a person soon to be- 
come master of the business, and get along with sa- 
tisfaction to himself, and credit for making a supe- 
rior article. With one experienced, trusty hand, 
there is no difficulty in establishing a woollen or 
cotton factory. THOMAS MASSEY. 
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ISABELLA GRAPE. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 
J. S. Sener, Ese. December 20, 1827. 

Dear Sir.—In the last number of the American 
Farmer, I perceive a communication signed “4 con- 
stant Reader,” in which the writer supposes some 
error may exist in my statement relative to the na- 
tive country of the Isabella grape. To me, sir, the 
study of horticultural and botanical subjects is so 
pleasurable an avocation, and accuracy in every point 
in relation thereto, affords so much satisfaction in 
its attainment, that it is peculiarly gratifying to me 
to find gentlemen willing to investigate them. 

‘To satisfy the doubts of your correspondent, and 
to throw as much light as possible on the subject, I 
will now mention my authority for the statement, 
relative to the grape in question, and which happily 
is the very family, which he supposes so capable of 
imparting correct information on the subject.— 
George Gibbs, Esq. (now of St. Augustine) was for 
a long period of years a resident of this Island, and 
I had the pleasure of being on terms of great inti- 
macy with bis excellent family, and it was from them 





that I obtained all my information, as to the place of 
its origin. 

Whether it was first brought from South Caroli- 
na to Wilmington, and thence transported to Long 
Island, [ cannot attempt to decide, but it strikes me, 
some remark of that kind was made at the time. 
Certain however is it, that at my request, Mrs. 
Gibbs traced it as far as possible, and stated as the 
result that it had been first brought from Dorches- 
ter, S. C.—As memory may however, sometimes 
fail after a lapse of years, I have written to them 
and again solicited the particulars, and the result 
shall be communicated through your paper. 

As to the title mentioned by your correspondent 
of « Laspeyre Grape,” { must state that [ had never 
previously heard of the name, although I have en- 
deavoured to elicit every information with regard 
to the Vine, which a very extensive correspondence 
throughout the union could realize. 

As to its being a native of our country, no doubt 
can reasonably exist among persons who will inves. 
tigate the subject. ‘Ihe characteristics of exotic 
and of native grapes, are so very dissimilar both in 
the growth, and appearance of the wood—and espe- 
cially in foliage, that there can be no mistake on a 
full examination of these points, and even the dif- 
ferences in the appearance of the naked wood in win- 
ter are so strongly marked, that one can scarcely 
err in distinguishing them thereby—It has been 
hitherto the practice to condemn indiscriminately 
every thing dmerican, and even the Vine has shared 
in this unnatural but almost universal antipathy.— 
It is theretore highly gratifying to find that intelli. 

ent gentlemen, even from the famed ‘land of the 
Vine.” “La belle France” itself, can perceive in the 
native productions of our country, those qualities 
that Americans have often disregarded, and partic- 
ularly that the merits in the present case should be 
so highly estimated, as to be considered to identify 
the “Isabella” with the far-famed “muscatelle” 
e of France. 
ut sir, flattering as this compliment is to the na- 
tives of our soil, and pleasurable as it is to me, to find 
that although American it is appreciated; still ! 
cannot agree to its application in the present case, 
for the characteristics of the three varieties of the 
Muscatelle or Muscadelle grape are well known 
to me, and I can find no striking similarities. 

In addition | have to remark, that as the Isabella 
grape has been sent to a large number of the most 
celebrated collections in Europe, and no statement 
has appeared mentioning its identity with any pre- 
viously known to them; it serves as confirmation 
strong of other circumstances. I will now conclude 
by mentioning that the singular circumstance oc- 
curred to me a few days since, of receiving an or- 
der from Madeira, for a quantity of Vines, exclu- 
sively American, of this and other varieties. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
M. PRINCE. 
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(From the Savannah Georgian.) 


Canats, Raww-way, THe Trape or tHe Gur oF 
Mexico. 

In a day or two, Mr. Cruger, (whose arrival we 
have recently noticed,) with his two associates, 
Messrs. Wright and Pascales, will proceed to fix the 
line of canal from the Ogeechie to the Alatamaha. 
We have the strongest assurance of the eminent 
qualifications of this gentleman, in the fact that he 
has been selected hy Judge Wright, for the duty in 
which he has embarked, who has placed under him 
one of his own sons. 

The importance of this work to Georgia, cannot 
be readily appreciated. ‘The amount saved by the 
planter, in the transportation of his produce to mar- 
ket, will, in three or four years, equal the cost o/ 


execution. It is not, however, important to Georgia 
alone—it will constitute an important link in the 
chain of interior communication between the mid- 
dle states and the Gulf of Mexico. It will super- 
sede the canal contemplated to pass through Flo- 
rida if, as we presume, Mr. Spalding, (who is about 
to obtain a charter for a canal or rail-way from the 
Flint to the Ocmulgee rivers) shall proceed prompt- 
ly in the execution of his project. To suppose 
otherwise of this patriotic and public spirited gen- 
tleman, we believe, would be doing him great in- 
justice. _[t is but thirty-six miles from the Ocmul- 
gee, at Hartford, to Fort Early, on the Flint river, 
up to which latter point there are always five feet 
water. By the extention, then, of our canal to the 
Alatamaha, a distance of sixty-six miles from Sa- 
vannah, and the union of the Ocmulgee and the 
Flint rivers, by a canal or rail-way of thirty-six 
miles, the trade of the Chattahoochie, which washes 
the borders of Alabama and Georgia, for a great 
distance, and the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico, 
even to New-Orleans, can be brought through 
Georgia to Savannah. Excepting this distance of 
one hundred and two miles of canal, the whole 
route admits of good steam-boat navigation. We 
are aware of some obstructions now existing in the 
Alatamaha and Ocmulgee. They are, however, 
entirely of logs, and are about to be removed, un 
der appropriations already made by the legislature. 
We know of no work 80 well deserving the consi- 
deration of this state, nor one so important in time 
of war, to the United States. In importance to the 
latter, it is not to be brought into comparison with 
the Dismal Swamp Canal, nor with that uniting the 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays—to both of which 
Congress have liberally subscribed, ‘The execu- 
tion of these latter, at best, but saves a safe navi 
gation of two hundred or three hundred miles. 
The union of the Savannah and Alatamaha rivers, 
and the Ocmulgee, (a branch of the latter) and the 
Flint, (a tributary stream of the Chattahoochie) 
which at most, cannot exceed in cost one million of 
dollars, would save the dangerous navigation around 
Cape Florida, and reduce the distance to New-Or 
leans at least one thousand miles. 

_ Ane meer cmmanen 











LADIBNS’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From Hints for the Improvement of early Educ ation 
and Nursery Discipline.) 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Recicrovs education has been so ably and satis- 
factorily treated of in several works already before 
the public,” that the Author would be unwilling, 
even were she competent, to offer a full or connect- 
ed disquisition on the subject.—But as she could 
not entirely omit that which is the foundation of all 
good education, she has slightly touched upon some 
points, which from her own experience she con- 
ceives to be of particular importance. 

“The spirit of true religion is diffusive, and there- 
fore they that are actuated by it, as they wish the 
happiness of all, so they labour to set them in the 
right way that leads to it, and more especially will 
they do so, with respect to those whom the divine 
Providence has put under their immediate direction 
and conduct, whom the Father of spirits hath com- 
mitted to their care as so many talents, which he ex 
pects they should improve for his service and to his 
glory. Parents should remeniber that their chil- 
dren are designed to be citizens of another world, 
and therefore that their principal study must be 
how to fit them fur the employs of that blessed state. 





*Monro’s Pious Institution of Youth—Babington’s 
Practical View of Christian Education—Doddridge’s 
Sermons on Education; and the Works of Mrs. Trin 





mer, and Mrs. H. More, on the same subject. 
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The instincts of nature prompt parents to do good 
to their children, but religion exalts those instincts, 
gives them more noble tendencies, higher aims, and 
a diviner bias.’* 

It is the deeply-rooted conviction, that in bringing 
up a child, we have to do with an immortal spirit, 
—which can alone excite that strength of feeling, 
and depth of interest, essential to the performance 
of our highest duties towards him. That many 
well-meaning parents, who take it for granted, they 
are bringing up their families religiously, manifest 
so little earnestness in the cause: that religion is, in 
fact, made so secondary an object, must, in many 
cases, be attributed to the want of strong — 
faith; to the want of a real and operative belief in 
the solemn and repeated declarations of Scripture, 
that the present world is but a state of probation, 
and that on the short time spent here depends the 
everlasting eondition of every individual. Amidst 
the various cares, engagements, and pleasures of 
life, there is great danger of neglecting those things 
which though most important are least seen. We 
are called upon to apply ourselves in earnest, and 
“‘whilst it is called to-day,” to the religious improve 
ment of our children, as those ‘‘whose time is short;” 
as those who remember that in this case there is a 
double uncertainty, in the lives of their children, 
and in their own; as those who know that the pre- 
sent may be the only opportunity of performing the 
high duties required at their hands But enlighten- 
ed zeal is ever accompanied by wisdom and pru 
dence—our efforts will many times be hidden and 
unseen, for when outward exertion would be ill- 
timed or injudicious, may not a parent promote the 
best interests of her children by that unobserved 
vigilance, that spirit of the heart, which we may 
confidently believe will not fail of its reward? 

Some parents are deficient in the religious care 
and instruction of their children, from the false no 
tion that as it is divine grace alone which can change 
the heart; so they have little else to do than to sit 
still, and leave their children to the operation of 
that grace; supposing that with it all will be well, 
and that without it, whatever they can do, is to lit- 
tle purpose. Others fall into the a extreme; 
and confining their views to human efforts alone, 
often fail by imposing burthensome restraints, and 
rendering religious duties laborious and wearisome 
But there is a happy medium between these uppo- 
site errors. ‘The belief that God is pleased to work 
by means;—that he has graciously promised to bless 
the faithful use of these means;—that he has de- 
clared “as we sow, 80 also we shall reap;”—that he 
has commanded us “to train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is eld, he will not depart 
from it;’—this belief will stimulate to a diligence, 
a constancy and a fervency of spirit in the religious 
education of our children. At the same time, the 
sense of our own insufficiency—the conviction, that 
although we may plant and water, it is God alone 
who can give the increase, will combine that mod- 
eration with our earnestness and activity; that calm- 
ness and quietness with our zeal; without which, 
they will often préve ineffectual, and should lead us 
to implore the divine aid and blessing so graciously 
promised to those who ask. 

It is not to be forgotten, that as religion is the 
most important, so also it is the most sacred of all 
subjects; and that although, from its importance, 
it is ever to be kept in view; yet, from its sacred 
character, it must not be made too common or fa- 
mniliar. 

“True religion,” a late valuable writer remarks, 
“may be compared to a plum on the tree, covered 
with its bloom; men gather the plum, and handle 
it, and turn and twist it about, till it is deprived of 
all its native bloom and beauty.” We are in dan- 





*See Monro’s Pious Institution of Youth—Vol. i. pp. 
18, 19, and 33. 





ger of doing this, if we impart religious instruction 
as a task, either to ourselves or our pupils: if we at- 
tempt to teach the sacred truths of Christianity, 
whilst we have little sense of their beauty or of the 
savour that attend them; if we are in the habit of 
bringing forward religion without a corresponding 
feeling and reverence; if we can talk of it with the 
lips whilst the heart is little alive to the subject; and 
if we imperceptibly adopt a religious tone, because 
it prevails amongst those about us. By this mode 
of proceeding, we may encourage in those under 
our influence an outward profession of what is good; 
but we are not likely to foster that substantial and 
practical principle, which is the life of religion. 

It is a very mistaken idea, and not the result of 
experience, that regular connected teaching is un- 
necessary on religious subjects. We have the di- 
vine command, ‘‘thou shalt teach them diligently.” 
It is therefore our absolute duty to obey, and to en- 
lighten the understandings of our children in reli 
gious truth, in proportion as they are able to re- 
ceive it. But we are to enter upon this work, not 
as we would undertake the dry routine of a com- 
mon lesson, but as a business in which we peculiar 
ly need that “wisdom which cometh from above;” 
as a business that has to do with the heart more 
than the head; in which our chief endeavour should 
be to engage the inclination and affections of our 
pupils; a business of incalculable importance as re 
garding the most momentous interests of those to 
whom we are bound by the tenderest ties. In the 
study of the Scriptures, it is not enough to read 
them as a letter; it should be our desire to imbibe 
ourselves, and to infuse by sympathy into the hearts 
of our children, a measure of that spirit which 
breathes throughout them. We would not, for ex- 
ample, give them the particulars of the life and 
death of the Lord Jesus, merely to be accurate- 
ly learnt and remembered as any other subject of 
historical information; but it ought to be an object 
so to communicate this most interesting of all nar- 
ratives, as to excite in their hearts a love and grati- 
tude towards him, as their divine and compassion- 


ate Redeemer. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 














SPORTING OLIO. 





THE WAR-HORSE BAVIECA. 

[The intrepid spirit which characterized the mi- 
litary career of Alexander the yreat, was indicated 
at an early age, by his fearlessly undertaking to 
mount and manage the yet unbroken and fiery Bu- 
cephalus; and, by the force of association, the horse 
is little less known thun his imperial master by 
whim he was subdued, and rode with triumph 
through many a field of war and glory. But a hero 
equally brave, and more magnanimous, and a charg- 
er more gallant and docile, have, by the force of 
circumstances, been less celebrated. ‘The hero Rod- 
1igo, or the Cid, and his war horse Bavieca, will be 
better known since the appearance of Sismondi’s 
exceilent work on the Literature of the South of 
Europe. Of what relates to the latter, we extract 
the following for the entertainment of those of our 
readers who take pleasure in what has a tendency 
to make known and perpetuate the fame of animals, 
noble in their kind, and distinguished for endurance, 
courage, patience, and docility.] 


The subject of the next ballad is Bavieca, the 
Cid’s charger, whose fame has been celebrated in 
almost every romance which has recorded the ex- 
ploits of his master. He is also mentioned in the 
Cid’s will. ‘*When ye bury Bavieca, dig deep; for 
shameful thing were it that he should be eat by curs 
who hath trampled down so much currish flesh of 
Moors.” Rodrigo likewise directed that his dead 
body should be placed in armor, upon Bavieca, and 





so led to the church. After this ceremony bad been 
performed, no man was again suffered to bestride 
the gallant charger. Bavieca survived his master 
about two years, having lived, according to the his- 
tory, full forty years. 


The king look’d on him kindly, as on a vassal true, 

T a, to the king Ruy Diaz spake, after reverence 
ue: 

“O king, the thing is shameful that any man beside 

The Hee lord of Castile himself should Bavieca 
ride. 


For ony Spain nor Araby could another charger 
ring 
So good as he, and certes the best befits my king; 
But that you may behold him and know him to the 
core, 
I'l] make him go as he was wont when his nostrils 
smelt the Moor.” 


With that the Cid, clad as he wasin mantle furr’d 
and wide, 

On Bavieca vaulting, put the rowel in his side, 

Aad up and down, and round and round, so fierce 
was his career, 

Stream'd like a pennon on the wind with, Ruy Diaz’ 
minivere. 


Aod all that saw them prais’d them; they lauded 
man and horse, 

As matched well, and rivalless for gallantry and 
force; 

Ne’er had they look’d on horseman, might to this 
knight come near, 

Nor on other charger worthy of such a cavalier. 


Thus to and fro a-rushing the fierce and furious 
steed 

He snapt in twain his hither reign—*God pity now 
the Cid! 

“God pity Diaz!” cried the lords—but when they 
look’d again, 

‘They saw Ruy Diaz ruling him with the fragment 
of his reign; 

They saw him proudly ruling with gesture firm and 
calm. 

Like a true lord commanding, and obey’d as by a 
lamb. 


And so he led him foaming and panting to the king, 

But, “No,” said Don Alfonso,“*it were a shameful 
thing 

That peerless Bavieca should ever be bestrid 

By any mortal but Bivar—mount, mount again, my 
Cid.” 





WILD GAME. 

Among the many “signs of times” noticed by our 
brethren of the type, is the fact that wild game, 
such as bears, deer, wild turkeys, squirrels, &c. are 
uncommonly plenty. Whether there is any thing 
ominous tn this we pretend not to say, It is a fact, 
however, not unworthy of record, that game of the 
above’ description has not been so plenty in this 
county for thirteen years at least, neil porliens rot 
since its first settlement. In our own neighborhood 
it has not been an uncommon occurrence this fall 
for a bear to come to a pen within a few rods of a 
dwelling house, and take out a fat hog; three cases 
of this kind we have heard of. As an evidence of 
the abundance of wild turkeys, we state the fact that 
Garrett Burget of Pine Grove, lately killed three 
at one shot, with a fowling piece. ‘Two were killed 
in the suburbs of our viliage day before yesterday. 
Deer are killed daily in all directions. —The smaller 
game, such as birds and squirrels, have been ex- 
tremely destructive to fieids of grain. Every field 
has suffered more or less, and very many nearly de- 
stroyed. Seventeen hundred were killed in one day 
by a party from this village and vicinity. 

[Warren Gazette. 
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HAWKING. 


This ancient and noble sport was, last week, re- 
vived in Euston-park, in this county, (Suffolk.) On 
Thursday, his Grace the Duke of Grafton, with the 
ladies Fitzroy, and a gay train of fifty, took the 
field with ten gallant falcons. Each bird had three 
fine flights, and proved his pure breed and 
training, by regularly striking his quarry, and re- 
maining with it till both were taken up. The hawks 
(eysses,) were brought from Germany, and trained 
by the famous faleoner, Epps, of Hertfordshire. 
We understand it is his Grace’s intention to follow 
the sport regularly during the season at least twice 
a week. [Suffolk Herald. 


A wild deer was taken at sea, about two miles 
from Newburyport, a few days since, by two men 
in a skiff, It had probably escaped to the water as 
a refuge from hungry hounds. 











MISCULLANZOUS. 
EFFECTS OF RIDING IN CONSUMPTION. 


The cure I am going to mention, was of a gen- 

tleman who is related to the doctor, and is now liv 
ing in Dorsetshire, who was brought so low by con- 
sumption, that there seemed to be no possibility of 
a recovery, either by medicine or exercise, but, it 
being too late for the first to do any good, all that 
was to be done was to be expected from the latter, 
though the doctor did not think that even riding 
would then do. However, the poor gentleman see- 
ing there was no other hope left, was resolved to at 
tempt to ride into the country; but was so extreme 
ly far gone, that at his setting out of town, he was 
orced to be held upon his horse by two porters, 
and when he got to Brentford or Ser ang the 
people of the inn, into which he put, were unwilling 
to receive him, as thinking he would die there, and 
they should bave the trouble of a funeral. 

Notwithstanding, he persisted in his riding by 
small journeys to Exeter; and got so much strength 
by the way, that though one day his horse, as he 
was drinking, laid down with him in the water, and 
he was forced to ride part of the day’s journey in 
that wet condition, yet he sustained no harm by it, 
but came to the above mentioned place considera- 
bly recovered; when, thinking be had then gained 
his point, he neglected to ride any more for some 
time. But, afterwards finding himself relapsing, he 
remembered the caution which Doctor Sydenham 
had given him, at his setting out, that if he should 
be so happy as to recover, he should not leave off 
riding too soon; for he would infallibly relapse and 
die, If he did not carry on that measure long enough; 
so he betook himself to his horse again, and rode 
until he obtained a perfect recovery: Sure method 
of improving health and prolonging life. 

[We may add to the above, that some weeks 
since, a distinguished and valuable member of so- 
ciety, and friend of agriculture, a Virginian, pass- 
ing through Baltimore, observed to the Editor of 
this paper, that he had beén once very imminently 
threatened with a confirmed pulmonary complaint, 
whereupon his physician advised him to get a pack 
of hounds and betake himself to fox hunting. ‘That 
he did so accordingly—was very soon cured of all 
a symptoms, except a consuming appe- 
tite, with health, and good will to eat his allowance. 
That at his own instance, several of his friends had 
arrested the progress of that deadly malady, by 
siinilar means. By the same amusement and exer- 
cise, riding sometimes at more than half speed, 
thirty miles before breakfast, the Editor has been 
cured of that villanous disorder, now vulgarly call- 
ed indigestion, alias dyspesia.) 








Give a man work, and he will find money. 





IRON.—There are in Centre county, Pennsyl- 
vania, seven blast furnaces, capable of producing 
8,600 tons, and annually producing 7,400, and em- 
ploying 275 hands; and nine forges, capable of pro- 
ducing 2,490 tons, and actually producing 2,050 
tons, and employing 230 hands. The annual value 
of these manufactures is as follows: 

7,400 tons castings, at $30, $222,000 

2,050 do. bariron 100, 205,000 

Employing 505 hands, nearly all able-bodied 
men, and probably subsisting at least two thousand 
persons. 

There are also three rolling mills in this county, 
but the proceeds of them are not stated; and a 
manufactory of ‘wood screws,” at which was made 
last year 10,700 gross. 

Rhode Island imports about 19,200 tons of cast 
and bar iron, annually, from New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 

Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, all abound in 
iron ore, and have large manufactories of it. Ore 
is also plenty in several other states, and is manu- 
factured in them. 

At Taunton, Mass., 1,200 tons of nails are made 
annually, and 300 tons of plates, hoops and ma 
chinery. At Pittsburg, there are seven roiling and 
slitting mills, eight air foundries, six steam engine 
factories, one wire factory, &c. Some of these are 
very large establishments; one of them has two en- 
gines of 100 and 120 horse power. 

CUOTTON.—Much cotton printing is done at 
several places. ‘Taunton, Mass. and Dover, N. H., 
are among the most famous; at the first named, 
2,000 pieces are printed weekly, and the quantity 
is increasing; much also is printed at the Warren 
factory, near Baltimore, at which between 900 and 
1000 persons are subsisted. These prints are all of 
coarse cotton; but the finer fabrics will be made, 
and soid cheaper than at present, if the minimum is 
advanced as suggested. Great preparations are 
making to extend this business. 

Fifteen thousand yards of cotton cloth are wove 
daily at Lowell, Mass. 

WOOL —Three towns in Maine, containing 


about 5,000 inhabitants, and from 75 to 100 square | . 


miles of territory, wintered, last season, 11,531 
sheep, prodacing three pounds of wool each, and 
having 6,770 lambs this season. Some of these 
sheep are fine woolled breed. From various details, 
it is believed that the sheep last winter, in Maine, 
amounted to between 800,000 and 1,000,000, and 
that the present stock is 1,300,000. 

Mr. Davis, in his speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the $1st January last, estiraated that 
the amount of wool worked up was 32,000,000 Ibs., 
and that 3,000,000 yards of broad, and 32,000,000 
of narrow cloths, were annually produced, and 
about 100,000 persons are directly or indirectly em- 
ployed in this business. We gather his opinion 
aiso, that more than one hundred millions of capital 
were vested in the growth and manufacture of 
wool; and he put down the sheep at fifteen millions. 

The islatd of ‘Rhode Island,” fourteen miles 
long and less than three wide, has more than thirty 
thousand sheep upon it. ‘There are about 200,000 
in Berkshire co., Mass. Many in the western parts 
of Virginia; one gentleman in Ohio co. has more 
than 3,000; he sold his crop of w.ol to Mr. Rapp, 
at Economy, for 3,400 dollars. There are in the 
state of New York, about four millions of sheep, 
between two and three millions in Pennsylvania, a 
million in Vermont, &c. 

It has been calculated that the manufacture of 
wool, including the various mechanics and labour- 
ers employed, in the New England states, subsists 
about 20,000 families, of 120.000 persons, and that 
these will consume the surplus products of 40,000 
families of agriculturists; together about 360,000 
individuals. 





Hives anp Sxtns.—The product and manufac- 
ture of hides and skins is a very important part of 
the internal business of the United States, and em- 
ploys more than 100,000 persons. In 1826, the 
cattle in New York amounted to 1,513,421, exclu- 
ding those under a certain age; in Vermont they 
are about 300,000; in 1810, in Pennsylvania, six 
hundred and twelve thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-eight; the returns no doubt imperfect. Their 
probable aggregate in the union is 14,000,000, 
The manufactures of hides and skins, by the short 
returns of the marshals in 1810, were valued at 
17,935,477. The whole present value, including 
the increased values of the articles passing through 
the hands of different manufacturers and mechan- 
ics, cannot be estimated at a less sum than fifty 
millions of dollars annually; which will appear 
moderate when divided among the whole people of 
the United States, and including the various pur- 
poses for which leather is used. 

The value of leather, and of boots and shoes ex- 
ported to foreign places, in 1826, was $586,576. 
The value of shoes made at Newark, New Jersey, 
and sent south, is about $300,000 a year. From 
1,200,000 to 1,400.000 pairs of shoes are annually 
made at Lynn, Massachusetts; their value is about 
1,000,000 of dollars; 60,000 dollars are paid to wo- 
men for binding and ornamenting them. In part of 
the supplies of the people, the Lynn fishermen, in 
the season, bring in daily 6,000 Ibs. of fish. About 
5,000 persons are here supported by the manufac- 
ture of shoes. 





A Mr. Abijah Colburn, of Dedham, (Mass.) on 
splitting open a maple log last week, which had 
been felled about a year, discovered in a cavity, 
twenty-one young rattle snakes; they were in a tor- 
pid state, and from nine to ten inches in length. 





A London paper of the Ist ultimo, contains an 
account of self destruction by a man who left bet 
hind him the following letter, which may have as 
strong a moral effect as a formal exhortation against 
drunkenness: 

“Sunday, October 28. 
“Dear wife—I hope you will pardon the act I 
have committed, and pray to God to forgive me my 
sins. Oh, my dear wife, for some time past I have 
been distracted. From Wednesday till I returned 
home on Saturday night, | did not see a bed. Ea- 
cessive drinking has brought me to my present mis- 
ery and guilt. For God’s sake caution the poor 
children, when they grow up, to avoid drinking—it 
has brought their poor father to a miserable death. 
I have left 131. in a drawer in my bed-room. Give 
my poor boy Bill my watch Oh my God! it must 
be—I cannot survive. I hope, my dear wife, you 
will soon recover from your confinement, and that 
you will make the business answer better now I am 
gone. God bless you, farewell. Pray to God to 
forgive me.—Adieu.—Your unhappy and lost hus- 
band. W. PARKER.” 





The publication of Lord Byron’s Life, written by 
Mr. Moore, has, we understand, been transferred 
from Mr. Murray to Messrs. Longmans. It is said 
between one and two hundred letters, written by 
the poet to Mr. Moore himself, will be inserted in 
the work. 





A writer in the National Intelligencer states that 
he has been completely cured of the habit of chew- 
ing tobacco, by using Slippery Elm Bark asa sub- 
stitute for a time. He recommends the experiment 
to the attention of the slaves of this nauseous habit, 
A gentleman of our acquaintance in this city has . 
tried the experiment, and he says it has weaned him, 
entirely from tobacco, and that he has not the least 
inclination for it, [Raleigh Register. 
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RECIPES. 





For Curine anv Cooxine Picken Fis. 
. The use of pickled fish, such as mackerel, Sal 
« mon, Shad, &c., is becoming more general than for- 

merly, and would be still more extensive if the pro 
per mode of preparing them for the table, was bet 
ter understood. These fish constitute not only a 
salutary diet, but, in maay cases, make a very bene- 
ficial change in our food. 

Whoever will give the following directions a fair 
trial, will beco ne sensible of their value: 

First—The fish should be kept covered by the 
pickle, by means of a flat stone or slate laid on 
them. ‘The oil or animal fat, which floats on the 
top of the cask, should not be removed, as it pre- 
vents the fish from rusting; but in taking the fish 
frem the barrel or keg, this oil ought to be put 
aside, care being taken not to let the fish touch it. 

Secondly —The fish should be washed clean, then 
put to soak in a large rage’) of water, for eight 
or ten hours, with the flesh side down. The time 
of soaking may be varied to suit the palate. It 
must again be washed clean, put it to soak six or 
eight hours in milk, (if you have it,) then dry it 
by the fire. 

Thirdly—When dry, lay it on the gridiron, with 
the flesh side downward, over pretty lively coals, 
for five minutes, or till it is moderately browned, 





then turn it with a plate, or some flat instrument 
that will not break the skin, and let it remain over 
the coals ten or fifteen minutes, or till it is cooked | 
sufficiently. Slide it off the gridiron into the dish, | 
and strip off the back bone with a broad knife; pat 
the fish, to cause the thick part of the fish to ab- 
sorb the fat from the belly part; use no butter--| 
then you wil! enjoy all the flavour and juices of} 
the fish. | 

If a mackerel or shad so prepared does not relish, 
it must be more the fault of the palate, than of the | 
feod. How many articles, capable of being made 
into excellent dishes, are lost or spoiled from want 
of care and skill in dressing them. 


| 


To Cure Bacon.—To half a bushel of small 
hominy salt, pounded, and one bushel of blown salt, 
put two pounds of salt petre and three quarts of 
molasses— mix all well together, and rub your hams 
and shoulders thoroughly with it, and put a thin 
layer on each piece; then pack the hams in the pow- 
dering-tubs, with the skins downwards and as com 
pact as possible; first sprinkling the bottom of the 
tub with unmixed blown salt. When the tub is 
half full of hams, put in the shoulders until three- 
quarters full, then Hil up with the middlings, jowls 
and heads, giving a thin layer of unmixed blown 
salt between every layer of meat. After your meat 
has remained, (if small, four weeks, if middling 
size, five wecks, and if large, six weeks,) take it 
out and hang it up to smoke, with the hocks down 
wards. When well smoked, take it down and rub 
it thoroughly with hickory ashes, and pack it in 
dry hogsheads, with the hocks down; once or twice 
during the summer examine, rub it again with 
hickory ashes, and towards the fall it may be hung 
up, and it will then keep for many years. 

{We have not the least apprehension in recom- 
mending the above, with which we were favoured 
by Mr. E. f. Willson, commission merchant of this 
city. We have our doubts whether the addition of 
molasses be not superfluous, but many think other- 
wise, and it can, at all events, do no harm.} 





Cinen—To improve the flavour of a hogshead,® 
take one gallon of French brandy, half an ounce of 
» cochineal, a pound of alum, and three pounds of 
ugar a beat the latter articles well together, 
and steep them two days iu brandy; pour the whole 





into the cider, and stop it close six months. 


PES FARES, 


Ba.timmore, Frauipay, Decemser 28, 1827. 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S ALMANAC. 


Mr. T. G. Fessenden, well known as the intelli- 
gent and industrious editor of the New England 
Farmer, has this season commenced the publica- 
tion of a Farmer’s Almanac, with the intention of 
issuing it annually. No person is better qualified 
to render a work of this kind a vehicle of useful 
and practical information than Mr. Fessenden, and 
we are glad he is disposed to devote to it a share of 
his time and attention. ‘Those who cannot avail 
themselves of more expensive information, may de- 
rive from it many hints and suggestions on agricul- 
tural subjects, that will be valuable long after it has 
ceased ‘to answer the common purposes of an alma- 
nac. It may safely be recommended as a useful 
appendage to every farm-house. The following is 
a sketch of its contents: 

This almanac, in addition to the usual miscella- 
neous matter contained in similar works, contains a 
calender of the courts for each state in New Eng- 
land; the sun’s declination; and ten pages of agri- 
cultural matter on the following subjects: 

On soaking seed-corn in copperas water; on small 
farms; on charcoal; on fish, used as a manure; on 
gapes, or pip in poultry; agricultural axioms; on 
fallen fruit; on stagger in swine; how to raise cab- 
bages, which shall not be club-footed, by Dr. Green, 
of Mansfield, Mass.; how to fatten fowls; a cheap 
method of preventing the disagreeable smell of 


| privies; root-steamer, with a drawing; on grafted 


trees; on painting walls to mature fruit; on cattle 
stalls; signs of a good farmer, on drying peaches; 


on the value of time; machines for gathering clover 


heads, with two illustrative engravings; Sir Astley 
Cooper's chilblain ointment, recipes for the ladies, 
containing directions for making several kinds of 
cake; miscellanies, &e. 





| EASTMAN’S MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS, 
Vo. 36, Pratt street, Baltimore. 

On hand, a supply of superior cast-stee] Azes, also 
Mataxes and Grubbing Hoes of cast steel; also, improved 
patent Cornshellers that can be recommended, price $15. 
Also, Brown’s Vertical Wool Spinners, embracing every 
thing desirable in an implement of the kind for family 
use. Also, the subscriber’s patent cylindrical Straw 
Cutters, which have never been equalled in any country 
for chaffing all kinds of long forage with ease and fa- 
cility, such as hay, corn stocks, cane tops, &c. &c., the 
machinery permanent and not liable to get out of order; 
price of small size, including extra knives, $55; the se- 
cond size, with extra knives, $61. Also, West's patent 
spring Washing Machines, can be highly recommended, 
price $15. Also, a complete assortment of Gideon Da 
vis’ highly improved Patent Ploughs, made of the best 
materials; Cultivators, Swingle Trees, double and sin- 
gle, &c. &e. 

$F All orders by mail, post paid, will receive prompt 
attention. JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN. 

Agents for the subscriber, where gentlemen can leave 
their orders: 

Messrs. Jona. Alden, Philadelphia. 
Barr, Auchincloss & Co. New-York. 
David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 
Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 
J. C: & C. Burekmyer, Charleston. 
Dr. W. W Anderson, Statesburg, S. C. 
J. G. Herbert, Savannah, Geo. 





A Private Teacner Wantev—A gentleman acquain- 
ted with the various branches of an English education, 
and competent to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar and Geography, who can be content 
to receive a moderate salary, in a private family in a 
healthy situation in the country, may hear of employ- 
ment by addressing a letter to T. E. Post Office, Oen- 
treville, E. 8. Md. 





NewsPaPeR anp Generar Acency Orrice, Wasuinc- 

. ton Crrr. 

The subscriber will attend to offering for sale, rent 
or hire, Lands, Goods, or Property of any description, situ- 
ated in this city, or elsewhere; settling accounts with 
government, merchants, or private individuals; obtain- 
ing subscribers and collecting debts for editors of news- 
papers, and periodical and other works; and any kind 
of business in which an agent is necessary or useful. 

The subscriber wil! also attend to paying taxes in the 
different states and ‘territories, on lands owned by non- 
residents; and will, if required, offer the same for sale. 

Persons at a distance, having business to transact in 
this city, or any of the neighbouring towns, by address- 
ing the subscriber, post paid, will be punctually attend- 
ed to on reasonable terms. 

Conveyances, deeds of trust, apprentices’ indentures, 
and other instruments of writing drawn at the shortest 
notice. 

The subscriber is acting as agent for several cheap 
and valuable newspapers. 

For Sate, an elegant Mansion, suitable for a foreign’ 
minister, or private gentleman, handsomely situated in 
a central part of the city, with the necessary ovt-build- 
ings attached. It is valued at fifleen thousand dollars, 
but much less would be taken for it. Only one third of 
the purchase money will be required in hand, and the 
balance on a long credit, if the interest be paid 
promptly. 

Apply to the subscriber, at his office on Pennsylvania 
avenue, opposite Mr. Wright’s Auction room. 

E. F. BROWN, 
Newspaper and General Agent. 














BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 

No. 11, Bowly’s wharf. 

Topacco.--Seconds, $3.00 @ 7.00—Scrubs, 4.50 @ 
6.50—common crop, 3.00°a 3.75—Do. red, 3.75 a 4.50— 
good red, 4.50 a 5.00—Fine red, 5.50 a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a 1".00—Fine 
yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 7.00—Rap- 
pahannock, 3.50 a 4.00—Kentucky, 3.50 a 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 a 7.00. 

FLovur—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6 50—superfine 
Howard-st. 5.124; city mills,4.75; Susquehanna, 4.874— 
Corn Meat, bbl. 2.624 a 2. 75—Graiw, white wheat, 
best, .90 a4 1.05—red, .80 a .95--Corn, new .33 a .36 
—Rye, 50 4.52—Oars, 22—Beans, .80 41.0: —Peas,. 45 
a.50—C.over seed, 5.00 a 5.50—Timorny, 2.00 a 2.50— 
Barer, 60 a 75—Fiaxseep, 90-—Corron, Virginia, 10a 
1i—Louisiana, .11 @ .13—Alabama, .10 @ .114—Mis- 
souri, .10 a .104—N. Carolina, .94 @ .104—Woot, com- 
mon, .15 a .16—wash’d,,18 a .20—half blood, .20 a 25— 
three-quarter, .28 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemr, 
Russia, per ton, $275—-Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 
140—water-rotted, 170 « 190—Fisu, Herrings, Susque- 
hanna, bbl. 3.12—Mackerel, 4.25 a 5.75—Bacon, hams, 
9a. 10—Feathers, 26 a4 28—Wuiskey, in hhds. Ist proof, 
244 @ 25—in bbls. 26. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


On Farming in New England—Economy in the use 
of Fodder and other Provender for Horses and Cattle 
—Agriculture in the State of New York—Easton Cattle 
Show and Fair, and Reports of Committees awarding 
the annual I'remiums —Manufacture of Cotton in the 
Southern States, No. 13—Isabella Grape, by William 
Prince—Canals, Rail-way, and Trade of the Gulf of 
Mexico—On Religious Instruction— Poetry, The War- 
Horse Bavieca, from Sismondi—Abundance of Wild 
Game—Hawking revived in England—A Wiid Deer 
taken at Sea—Riding, a cure for Consumption—Manu- 
factures in the United States; Iron, Cotton, Wool, Hides 
and Skins--Remarkable Rattle-Snakes—Dreadful effect 
of Intemperance—Life of Lord Byron--Remedy for 
Tobacco Chewers—Recipes, For Curing and Cooking 
Pickled Fish; To Cure Bacon; To improve the flavour 
of Cider—New England Farmer’s Almanack—Adver- 
tisements—Price Current. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





[We have been requested to insert in the Améri 
ean Farmer, the following queries on the subject of 
Agriculture and Rural Economy, which have been 

ut into our hands by Captain Basil Hall, of the 
yal navy, now travelling through this country. 

We understand th se queries were drawn up 
chiefly by Mr. Jacob,.a gentleman well known to 
European agriculturists, as the author of a report 
to the British House of*€ommons, on the price of 
grain in the different countries of Europe. The 
last query} No. 106, was. given to Captain Hall by 
the celebrated Mr Mafihus, who is extremely de 
sirous of obtaining aceurate information through 
the medium of personal mquiries. in different parts 
of our country, on this interesting branch of politi- 
cal economy. 

Answers to all, or any.of these queries, from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, if addressed to the Edi- 
tor of the American Farmer, will be transmitted to 
Captain Hall; and it is only necessary further to 
suggest, that, as these queBles were drawn up by a 
person unacquainted with the peculiar state of this 
country, there may be omissions, which the intelli- 
gent readers of this journal will have it in their 
power to supply; and, as the object is to gain accu- 
rate and extensive information, Captain Hall, we 
are sure, will be very grateful to any gentleman 
who will take the trouble to extend their number 
and variety.] 


INQUIRIES RELATING TO AGRICULTURE 
AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


WEeElcuTs anp Measures. 


1. Are the weights and measures the same as 
those of England? !f not, state whut they are. 

2. Is the new imperial bushel, or the Winchester 
bushel, in use? 

$. Is the measure of land, the English acre, uni- 
versally adopted? Or, in the settlements composed 
of irish, is the Irish acre, in those of Scotch the 


Scotch aere, or among Germans the morgen, made 
use of ? 


Cortivation. 

4. When land is brought into cultivation from a 
state of nature, how many times is It necessary to 
turn over the soil, either by digging or ploughing, 
before the seed is deposited ir It? 

5. How many successive <rops can be grown on 
such land befure it requires to be refreshed by ma- 
nure? 

6. Is the seed on eich land scattered by sowing 
broad cast, or is * drilled by a machine, or is it 
planted by han¢” 

Corn. 

7. How many bushels per acre are commonly 
sown of the several kinds of grain, viz: wheat, rye, 
barley and oats? 

8, What is the average produce per acre of those 
several kinds of corn? what is it on the best land? 
and what on the worst lands actually in cultivation? 

9. What quantity of rice, and of maize, is usu 
ally applied per acre for seed? 

10. What is the usual average produce of those 
two kinds of grain? 

11. What degree ‘of exhaustion is operated on 
the soil by each crop of grain; or, in what propor- 
tion does each of them, relatively to the others, de 
stroy or lessen the fertility of land? 


Suey Favirts. 

12. Are shell fruits, such as peas, beans, tares, 
kidney beans, caravanses and others, extensively 
cultivated? What is the usual increase of each of 
these, viz: how many times does the produce ex- 
ceed that of the seed, when cultivated on the field, 
not the ger icn system? 
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Roots. 

18. Are edible roots, potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
mange] wurtzel, parsnips, or any others, cultivated 
on the agricuitural system, or merely by gardening? 

14. Are they used as food for cattle; or, are they 
used for distillation, or extensively as aliment for 
the population? 

15. Are sugar, molasses or starch, made from any 
of these roots, and how extensively? 

16. Does the cultivation of these several roots 
appear to exhaust or diminish the fecundity of the 
soil; and which of them is thought to deteriorate it 
the most? 

17. Is the cultivation of these roots, or of any 
others, deemed or found in practice to be beneficial 
to the crop of corn which may be grown next in 
succession? 

18. Are the necessary means provided for pre- 
serving the roots in question from the injurious in- 
fluence of the frosts during winter? 


ArtTicLes ror CoMMERCE. 


19. What is the annaal cost of cultivating (per 
acre) tobacco, including all expense until it is fitted 
for sale? 

20. How many hundred pounds weight does an 
acre usually produce? 

21. To what extent is the fertility of the soil di- 
minished by a crop of tobacco? 

22. What is the expenditure on an acre of sugar 
canes? 

_ What the subsequent cost, till it is fit for 
sale 

24. What the annual weight, per acre, of sugar? 

25. What is the value estimated to be of the resi- 
duum of the canes as food for cattle, per acre? 

26. What is the cost of production of cotton per 
acre, when the bushes are arrived at full bearing? 

27. How long from the planting to their being in 
full bearing? 

28. How long do they continue in full bearing? 

29. What is the cost per acre after gathering, 
before it is fit for sale? 

$0. How many pounds is the usual produce of an 
acre? 

Pastrere Lanns. 

31, Are there any natural meadows, on which 
oxen can be fattened,so as to become fit for the 
butcher? 

$2. How many oxen can,in the space of one 
year, be brought from a lean state to be fit for meat, 
on a hundred acres of such natural meadows? 

33. ts there any upland or dry pasture, fit for the 
rearing or fa't-nong sheep? 

34. Of what species of the grass tribe does the 
food on the moist and dry pastures consist? 

35. Do any of the festucas, poas, avenas or pra- 
tenses, grow in them spontaneously; and which of 
them predominate? 

36. Are the artificial grasses cultivated, such as 
lucerne, trefoil, sanfoin, red and white clover, and 
especially the Lolium perenne? 

Carrte—Oxen, 

37. What is the average weight of the oxen in a 
lean state? 

$8. What is their average weight when killed? 

$9, What season of the year is most favourable 
for fattening them? 

40. How long a time is generally requisite to 
bring them from their lean state till they become fit 
fur the butcher? 

41. When slaughtered, what proportion does the 
weight of the tallow bear to that of the meat? 

42, What is the average weight of the hides? 

Cows. 

43. Is the milk of the cows converted into cheese 
and butter? 

44. How many pounds of butter weekly is deem- 
ed the fair average produce of each cow 





45. When the skimmed milk is converted into 
cheese, how many pounds of such cheese is the 
weekly produce of a cow? 

46. When no butter is made from the cream, but 
the unskimmed milk used for cheese, how many 
pounds does each cow afford weekly? 

47. At what age are the calves usually weaned? 

43. Are calves, when intended to be used for 
food, fattened by any other means than milk? 

49, At what age are the calves commonly slaugh- 
tered? 

Seer. 

50. Are the sheep of a coarse or fine woolled ~ 
breed? 

51. Is the wool long or short? 

52. Is it the custom to emasculate the males, to 
fit them for the table? 

53. What is the usual weight of the several kinds, 
viz: wedders, rams and ewes? 

54 What is the average weight of the fleeces of 
the above three descriptions? 

55. At what age are the wedders, or, when it oc- 
curs, the ewes usually deemed fittest for the butcher? 

56. Is any preparation used by fattening before 
they are slaughtered? 

57. Are the sheep usually kept in a fold duria 
the night, or are they in winter kept in cover 
houses? 

Manvre, 

58. Is it the practice to fold sheep on the fallow 
land, adopted for the purpose of manuring i? 

59. Is the dung of cows and sheep, as well as 
of horses and other beasts, carefully preserved for 
the purposes of manuring the land? 

60. Is the manure ploughed in before seed time, 
or is it ever applied as a top dressing? 

61. Is it laid on in a raw state, or after it has ua- 
dergone putrefactive fermentation? 

Swine. 

62. Is the number of swine considerable? 

63. Do they draw their chief subsistence from 
the woods, or from the refuse of the dairy and the 
farm? 

64. Are they Carefully and cleanlily kept up when 
destined for the slaughter? 

65. Is any corn; or peas, or beans given to them, 
as a preparation for the butcher? 

66. What is the usual weight when slaugh- 
tered? 

67. What proportion of that weight is commonly 
rendered into lard? 

Horses. 


68. Of what description are the horses employ- 
ed in agriculture? 

69. What is considered to be the usual weight 
for four horses to draw in a wagon, or for two in a 
cart? 

70. How many miles are deemed the proper day’s 
work for such teams? 

71 How many hour» in the day can horses work 
at field labour? 

72. On a comparison of the benefit of the labour 
of horses and oxen in the field, which is found to be 
preferable? 

73. Are asses employed in field labour, or as 
beasts of burden? 

74. Are mules bred to any extent, and are they 
used as beasts of burden? 

Stave Lasour. 


75. Are the lands cultivated with slaves? 

76. What is the money value of a working slave, 
not being an artificer, or handicraft, but em loyed, 
and capable only of being employed in field work? 

77. What is estimated to be the expense of main- 
taining such slave? 

78. What would be the amount of the annual 
value of the labour of such slave, when compared 
with the prices paid for similar labour to freemen 
in the nearest district? 
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79. Can the blacks labour a longer time, or with 
more intensity whilst they work ia the open air and 
in the heat of the sun, than white men? 

80. What comparison can be made as to the 
relative portion of labour which can be performed 
by the two classes? 

81. Is the labour of the blacks equal to that of 
the whites; or, if it is greater, is it in the propor- 
tion of 11 to 10, or of a higher number? 

82. How much higher is the cost of maintaining 
a white labourer than that of a black slave; calcu- 
lating the interest of capital invested in the latter, 
and the insurance of his life against casual or natu- 
ral death? 

Free Lapovr. 

83. Where no slaves are used as labourers, what 
is the price of the day’s wages of a common agri- 
cultural man, when his food is provided for him? 

84. What is it when he provides himself with 
food? 

85. What is the price paid per acre for reaping 
wheat? what the price of mowing barley or oats? 

86. What the price for mowing grass for hay? 

87. Is the threshing of corn practised by machi- 
nery, or by hand labour? When the latter, what is 

aid per bushel] for threshing, winnowing and clean- 
ing wheat, barley and oats respectively? 

88. What extent of wheat land can one man, on 
an average, reap in a day? 

89. What extent of land can he mow when the 
crop is barley or oats? 

90. How much grass land is usually considered a 
day's work for a man to mow? 

91. How many bushels of wheat can a man com- 
monly thresh in a day? 

92 How many bushels of barley or oats? 

93. What is ordinary food of the labourer? 

94. How many hours are there in an ordinary 


day’s work, in summer, and also in winter? 


Domestic Laxpour. 
95. What are the wages of a first rate man ser- 
vant, or butler, as he is called? 
96. What the wages of an under servant, and 
for what length of period is he hired, generally? 
97. What are the wages of female servants— 
housekeepers, cooks, nurses, chambermaids? and is 
the custom of giving servants written characters, 
general? 
GENERAL QuERIES. 


98. What progress has been made, or is now ma- 
king, to improve the modes of cultivation? 

99. Has much attention been paid to improve 
the several descriptions of the live stock, by cross- 
ing the breeds?’ What are the best American pub- 
lications on these different subjects? 

100, Prices of the unlocated lands bought of the 
government? 

101. Rough estimates of the profits of trade in 
the towns? 

102. Whether there are many or any landholders 
living upon their rents, like English landlords? 

103. Whether the banking system is now in a sa- 
tisfactory state, and the notes of al! the different banks 
readily exchanged for metallic money at par? What 
are the best publications in America on banking? 

104. The comparative fertility of soil in the east- 
ern and western states, as far as it has been guessed 
at? 

105. Registers of mortality, whether in towns or 
eountry, particularly in the la‘ter? 

106. Proportions of births to marriages in the re- 
gisters; and further, the prolificness of married wo- 
men, or the number of births which married women 
have had during the period of their child-bearing 
This can only be obtained by personal inquiries. 
Dr. Franklin’s conjecture was eight M Murat, (as 
stated in the chapter on the fruitfuiness of mar- 
riages in Mr. Malthus’s essay on population.) made 
some inquiries of this kind at Vevay, in the Pais de 





Vaux, from which it appeared that the results were 
essentially different from the proportions of births 
to marriages in registers; and it would be curious to 
know, what is the difference in America as compar- 
ed with Europe, in the fruitfulness of marriages 
arising from the habit of marrying earlier in Amer- 
ica, or from any other cause? It is particularly re- 
quested, that the answer to this query be the result 
of actual inquiries; and, in that case, it ought to be 
stated, if possible, how many separate families are 
taken into account, in order to draw the average. 
The detail of each inquiry would be very valuable. 

*,* The reply to these queries may be addressed: 
“Captain Basit Hatt, R.N., Care of ‘Tos. Wat 
cer & Sons, New-York;” and indorsed “.4nswers 
to Queries.” 


MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Corron RECOMMENDED AS THE MATERIAL FoR Cor- 
ton Baceine, Corvace, &c.—No. XIIL 

Mr. SKINNER, Virginia, Dec. 15, 1827. 

Sir,—If a subscriber to your paper, and a per- 
sonal friend to its Editor, may take the liberty of 
offering a few criticisms, he will do so, on the 38th 
No. of your 9th volume. This number, in my hun.- 
ble judgment, is decidedly the most interesting 
which has appeared for many months. I was par- 
ticularly struek with the extract from the address 
of Mr. ‘Thomas P. Jones to the Franklin Institute, 
which is excellent throughout. “Viator’s” commu- 
nication likewise possesses much merit. The spirit 
in which it is made, as well as his facts, are highly 
gratifying to every sincere lover of his country. But 
these are blended with certain opinions, which lam 
sorry to see, are gaining proselytes so fast, that 
even you, Mr. Editor, (if you will pardon me for 
saying so,) have lately manifested several symptoms 
of having caught the infection. ‘These opinions 
are, that more government protection and encourage- 
ment is wanting to our manufactures—especially of 
woollens. Admit the fact, and admit also the prin 
ciple, that good policy requires the continued inter- 
ference of government in the application of every 
species of labour, until we are able. (as such politt- 
cians contend,) to supply all our own wants within 
ourselves. How, ! would humbly ask your friend 
Viator, and all who think with him—how will it be 
possible that “our foreign commerce will greatly in- 
crease,” when it must Le manifest we shall want 
nothing but what we ourselves can make? An in- 
terchange of superfluous commodities being essen- 
tial to the very existence of commerce, our mak- 
ing more of any thing, than we waut for home 
consumption, will avail us nothing, unless we will 
take in exchange from other nations a portion, at 
least, of what they make beyond their home con- 
sumption. But this cannot possibly be done with- 
out violating the first—nay, the vital principle of 
what has been, with very little honour to our- 
selves, called “the American system.” This prin- 
ciple is, “to buy nothing from abroad, which we 
can make at home, with due encouragement and 
protection from our government.” What would be 
the sure, the inevitable consequence of carrying 
into full effect, so hopeful, so grand, and patriotic 
a system? Why, there would soon be nothing, in 
fact, but what we should make; since we have every 
variety of soil and climate, with corresponding va- 
rieties of fanciful projectors and moon-struck schemers 
to ask and to receive government encouragement— 
even to the substitution of sheep for men, by way of 
restoring the primitive innocence of the pastoral 
ages, and of silk worms and mulberry forests for 
horses and corn, lest we be gorged to surfeiting with 
a superfluity of the last, and tempted te indulge in 
idle, expensive pageantries, by possessing too many 
of the frst. Government,or rather, our rulers, and 
not we ourselves, must duly apportivn al) these mat- 
ters for ws, and belween us, we being too stupid 








either to see, or to pursue our own interest, without 
their special and continual prompting, guiding and 
ordering all our concerns, both national and indi- 
vidual. Happy, most happy country, to be so su- 
premely blessed with such Lisa, such willing, such 
every way competent guardians. We have only to 
carry this interlering principle a little farther, and 
our cookery books may al thrown inta the fire; 
we shall have governmen ipes enforced by pe- 
nalties—even for frying a pan of hominy, or making 
a pot of coffee, (for which last beverage by the 
way, I once had a mortal dread upon me,) that we 
should be compelled by legislative enactments to 
swallow daily,a most villanous solution of toasted 
rye, by way of countervailing the British West In- 
dia a. 

Close upon the heels of this communication from 
your friend Viator, with which, upon. the whole, I 
was very much gratified, you have given us some 
puetry, the style of which is certainly very good, 
But, in a moral view, it is highly objectionable; for 
so far as it goes, it is an encouragement to self- 
murder, and that too,in young ladies who marry, 
(as far too many prgbably do,) without affection 
for their’husbands, is apparently being a digres- 
sion of a very excursive eeveater, in reference to 
the first part of my letter, [ hold myself bound to 
offer as good an explanation of it asl can. Know 
then, my good sir, that I verily believe nations, as 
well as individuals, may be guilty of self-murder; 
and that your poetic extract brought this belief so 
full upon me, as to force my pen to express it. The 
protecting and encouraging duty project, as it is 
now pressed upon us, in every imaginable way, and 
by all grades of writers, from the sapient, most 
profound politician, to the silliest scribbler who can 
get his erudition into a newspaper, will prove (as I 
do most solemnly believe,if it becomes the settled 
policy of the government,) one of these self murder- 
ing acts. Let the numerous volunteers in our be- 
half, persuade us, if they wish, and convince us, if 
they please, that our negroes would be more pro- 
fitably employed in managing spinning-jennies and 
power looms, than in cultivating corn, wheat and 
tobacco: but, for pity’s sake, let them withhold their 
hands and pens from all attempts to show, that we 
too, (1 mean we Southern men,) must join in clamo- 
rous and importunate petitions to Congress for more 
dulies—more 4yties—more duties, to enable us to 
make this change, We want no “wise men of 
Gotiam,” either hee, or elsewhere, to satisfy us, 
that a part, at least, of our labour, must be employ- 
ed in something else thay agriculture, or we shall 
run a great risk of starvitg—notwithstanding the 
parental care which government has, for many years 
past, so kindly taken of Southern interests. But 
we think it requires no great stretch of forethought 
or sagacity, to understand that this change can be 
beneticially made, without the smallest interference 
whatever, in our behalf, on the part of our govern- 
ment. We will readily admit, that they may be 
much wiser than we are, and more capable of judg- 
ing what is best for us; but we do beg and implore 
them to let us manage our own private affairs, in our 
own way. If we go wrong, the loss, as well as the 
blame, will all be our own; and we shall have no 
pretext, as heretofore, for laying such heavy sins at 
their doors, as the sore—the very sore, and undeni- 
able depression of the great agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of our country. 

Your friend and subscriber, 
Tucxkanor. 


P.S. As nearly every thing, Mr. Editor, in these 
tumes, even te the fashion of ladies and gentlemen’s 
apparel, is turned to party purposes, I deem it ne- 
cessary to assure you that I am perfectly innocent 
of any such design, either express or implied, in 
the foregoing letter. The anti-agricultural and an- 
ti-commercial policy which 1 would denounce, has 
ruled our councils, more or less, ever since the me- 
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morable days of our embargo and non-intercourse 
laws; for if these two great national interests have 
enjoyed any brief periods of prosperity since, they 
have more resembled the fitful gleams of an expir- 
ing taper, than the steady blaze of a meridian and 
effulgent sun. 

{Our correspondent appears to write under some 
degree of apprehension that his criticisms will not 
be well received. If this be the fact, he is entirely 
in error. We have no less confidence in his discre- 
tion than in his abilities and sincerity, and we shall 
be glad to hear from bim at alltimes. He has only 
to bear in mind that we must keep clear of being 
enlisted for party purposes, in the sense he speaks 
of. As for the great question, so much is said pro 
and con, that like some other wiser men than our- 
selves on other subjects, we are in a quandary. We 
saw the*tariff system of 1824 established. and in 
1827 the farming interest is more depressed than we 
bver knew it. Well, then, it is said that this distress 
is occasioned by the peace of Europe. It is true 
that many factories have been established. They 


give daily labour and daily bread to a great many |, 


ople who rise by the toll of the bell, and go to 
Ped by the same token, and the proprietors, we un- 
derstand are accumulating large fortunes—and it is 
said that if Congress will make certain enactments 
in their favour, that a great number more of people 
_ may awake, work, eat, and sleep by the same rules 
in woollen factories, and those who are rich enough 
to build them, may become yet much richer; and 
that the farmer may get a better price for his wool, 
in short, that it will be of immense advantage to 
the country; and all this is promised by men for 
whose wisdom and judgment, and superior talents, 
we have the greatest respect: we are in—a quan- 


dary. 


Answer To Inquiries. 
Near Wilmington, Del., 

Mar. Sxinner, . «Dec. 20, 1827, 
~. To obviate answering individually the numerous 
inquiries for information on the subject.of manu- 
facturing coarse cotton fabrics ix the Southern 
states, which queries vary so, 94 to require quite 
different estimates to answe, | have concluded 
to give an estimate and suef information as to suit 
them generally, and all wfo feel an interest in em. 
ploying their idle slaves in the manufacturing of 
coarse cotton and woollen cloths: being confined 
with a violent cold. I take the opportunity of com- 
municating the &llowing, which, with a little calcu- 
lation, may *-tve generaily as answers, and show 
how advarmageously their slaves can be employed, 
instead of being a heavy tax on their owners. 

A building, 25 by 30 feet, three stories, would 
contain 500 spindles, the cost of which may vary, 
according to situation, materials, &e. &e. 

100 spindles, with the carding engines, and 
roving and drawing frames, calculated to 
make cotton bagging, blankets, &c. and 
the looms, &c. to weave the yarn, would 
cost about . ‘ ? : : $1350 

And would spin 48,000 Ibs. cotton per ann. of stain- 
ed and inferior quality, which may be bought 
for 7 cents,is_. . . $3560 

The slave labour to card and spin it, 400 

Do. to weave, ° ; ; $70 
Wear and tear of the machinery 10 percent, 135 

$4265 

The cotton loses 10 per cent. in manufac- 

turing. 

43,200 Ibs. of bagging 
the cost of . , $4265 


20 oz. to the running yard of bagging 42 inches 
wide, would be very stout. My opinion is, that a 
pound of well twisted yarn, would answer equally 
well for bagging. At 20 oz. the yard, it would cost 


would be obtained at 





the manufacturer nearly 124 cents; at 16 oz. it 
would cost nearly 10 cents. I estimate the labour 
agreeably to Mr. Kilby’s statement of slave labour, 
viz: $41 per annum, average of women, girls and 
boys; and $52 for men, being about half the price 
of white labour here for the former, and one third 
for the men. The spinning of yarn for cotton 
blankets will cost a trifle more than that for bag- 
ging; the weaving double that of bagging; and as 
they require better cotton, would cost nearly double 
per yard what I have estimated the bagging. They 
may be twilled, made of fine yarn, and a knap 
raised on them to look very handsome; they are 
soft, durable, and as warm as woollen blankets, and 
svon might be introduced as a complete substitute 
for them. . 

The 100 spindles, with one third of the carding 
engines required for the bagging, would produce 
40 lbs. of No. 5 yarn per day, suitable for coarse 
sheetings and negro shirtings, and when wove 
would make 120 yards. Requiring only 46 |bs. cot- 
ton at 10 cents, is . ‘ ‘ . $4.60 

Labour of carding, spinning and reel- 

ing, . ° e e J 
Do. weaving, - ‘ 


1.33 
1.50 
$7.43 
The 120 yards would sell for 10 to 124 cents per 
yard, and amount to $13 20, leaving a = of $5.77 
on the day’s work. ‘The same machinery would 
answer to make all the upper clothing required by 
the slaves. By twilling the cloth and close weav- 
ing, they may be made warm and comfortable for 
the coldest weather; could be dyed with walnut 
bulls, hickory, or oak bark, and would not cost the 
manufacturer more than 15 cents the square yard, 
and would wear nearly as tough as leather. The 
labouring class in England are nearly all clothed 
with cotton fustians, made heavy; they are found to 
bt more durable and cheaper than any of the low 
priced flimsy woollens, though much better than 
these the slaves are clothed with. I have no hesita- 
Vion in saying, that a suit of stout twilled cotton 
drilling would fast as long as two of the miserable 
trash of woollen, called negro cloths, which cost 
more than double per yard square, and feel very 
certain the cotton drilling only requires a trial, to 
entirely supersede the use of wool for the clothing 
of slaves, and as certain I am, that the idle women 
and children in the Southern states, are sufficient 
(with the aid of machinery,) to manufacture all the 
bagging and negro clothing required; and instead of 
sending their cash abroad, for the purchase of those 
articles, they might readily retain it. 
THOMAS MASSEY. 


TALL CORN. 
Dorehester county, Md. 

J. S. Sxmwer, Esq. Dec. 24, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—When a farmer reads a wondrous ac- 
count of a vegetable phenomenon, his astonishment 
is excited; when it is incomprehensible, or incon- 
sistent, his curiosity is roused at the enigma, and it 
is, at least, excusable to express the difficulties that 
occur to him in the case: In the latter dilemma, 
your present correspondent feels himself placed, by 
the notice going the rounds in the newspapers, and 
conspicuously headed ‘Tall Corn;” and extracied 
from the “*Morgan (Ohio,) Sentinel,” where it is 
stated — We had our curiosity considerably enlivened 
by seeing a man on horseback topping corn;” and the 
idea is distinctly conveyed, that this mode was ne- 
cessary, in Ohio, from the prodigious height of the 
corn, which was generally from seven to nine feet. 

The usual length of top fodder from corn of a 
tolerable growth, is at least three feet; then the 
point of excision on the seven feet stalks, would be 
a | at the distance of four feet from the ground; 
and that of the bighest named Ohio corn would be 
but six feet from the ground: now, it is difficult to 





understand the necessity of a man being elevated 
on a horse’s back, to top such corn; and, in fact, 
were the horse taller than a Welch pony, it weuld 
be a difficult task for a man mounted to reach down 
to the point of excision. 

Your present correspondent grew several acres 
of corn, this year, eleven feet high, and yet he had 
no occasion to resort to cavalry for topping it. 

In truth, sir, seven feet is an unusually low growth 
for corn, and it is such as our worn-out lands pro- 
duce; and a foreigner, who knows the character of 
the plant, would be most unfavourably impressed by 
the view of such an article ina Maryland paper, a@ 
that headed “ Tall Corn.” AGaicuLTor. 





FOREST TREES, ORCHARD TREES, &c. 
Rensselaer School, Troy, April 30, 1327. 

Effects of Light.—Clouds and rain have obscured 
the hemisphere during the last six days. In that 
time the leaves of all the forests, which are seen 
from this place, have greatly expanded. But they 
were all of a pallid hue, until this afternoon. With- 
in the period of about six hours, they have all chang- 
ed their color to a beautiful green. As the only effi- 
cient change which has taken place is, that we have 
a serene sky anda bright sun, we may say with con- 
fidence, that this change of color is produced by the 
action of the sun’s rays. 

Seven years ago next month, I had a still more 
favourable opportunity to observe this phenomenon, 
in company with the Hon. J. Lansing, late Chan- 
cellor of this State. While we were engaged in 
taking a geological survey ef his manor of Blen- 
heim, the leaves of the forest had expanded to al- 
most the common gize, in cloudy weather. | believe 
the sun had scarcely shone apon them in twenty 
days. Standing upon a hill, we observed that the 
dense forests on thé opposite side of the Schoharie, 
were almost white. The sun now began to sbiue in 
full brightness. The color of the forests absolutely 
changed so fast, that we could perceive its progress. 
By the middle of the afternoon the whule of these 
extensive forests, many miles in length, presented 
their usual green summer dress. 

Direction of the branches of trees.--A tree shoots 
out its branches like ail other trees of the same spe- 
cies, external circumstances being similar. But there 
is one remarkable fact in the direction of branches, 
which | have not seen noticed in any publication. 

All trees with spreading branches, accommodate 
the direction of the lower branches to the surface of the 
earth over which they extend. 

This may be seen in orchards growing on the 
sides of hills, and in all open forests. But the crowd- 
ed situation of the wild woods of our country, pre- 
vents a sufficient extension of branches to exhibit 
this character. 

This fact presents a curious subject for the in- 
vestigation of the phytologist. The question pre- 
sented is this; What influence can the earth have 
upon the branches on the upper side of the tree, 
which causes them to form a different angle with 
the body of the tree from the angle formed by the 
branches on the lower side, so that all the branches 
hold a parallel direction to the earth’s surface? 

Hollow Trees.—The growth of trees is not influ- 
enced by any circumstance connected with their inter- 
nal woody parts. 

Mr. Knight's central vessel hypothesis, and the 
authority of numerous able physiologists, seem to be 
at variance with this position. I shall not enter up- 
on a discussion of the subject, but merely introduce 
a few facts. 

The sugar maple, (acer saccharinum,) after being 
tapped and drained of its internal sap fifty years, 
and after the whole interior has become dead, grows 
as fast and presents an aspect as vigorous and bloom- 
ing, as any sound tree of the same species and same 
age, which stands by its side. For the truth of this 
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fact, I refer to all manutacturers of the maple su- 
gar. | suggested this opinion more than twenty 
years ago, and frequently afterwards, when I was 
employed among the tenants of Messrs. Livingston, 
McE.vers, Ludlow, Cutting, and others, between 
the spurs of Catskill mountain Every manulactur- 
er with whom | conversed, in this native residence 
of the sugar maple, confirmed my opinion. 

The common apple tree (pyrus malus) grows 
thriftily and bears abundance of fruit, many years 
after its interior is so completely rotted away, as to 
leave but a very thia hollow cylinder in possession 
of the living principle. 

We prefer solid trees in our forests and orchards; 
because they have more strength to withstand the 
force of winds, and because the unfavourable cir- 
cumstance, which caused the interior to decay, may 
effect the total destruction of the tree. But as all 


depositions of matter, in any way affecting the 
growth of the tree, are made between the bark end 
wood, after the first year, in the form of a mucilage, 
called cambium, it seems that the internal woody 
part has no influence upon the external growth. 
Yours, respectfully, 


Amos Eaton. 
{ Silliman’s Journal. 





GUINEA GRASS—AMERICAN SYSTEM. 
Benvenue on Loch-a-Cray, near Tallahassee, ) 
Mr. Sainner, December 7, 1827. 

In a communication made to you, from a gentle 
man of Woodville, Wilkinson, (Missouri) Sept. 25, 
1827, | observed, with some surprise, that the Gui 
mea grass, cultivated in the gardens of that place, is 
annually killed by the frost, which makes it neces- 
sary to replant every year from the seed. 

The Guinea grass, which | have at this time grow 
ing on my premises, is a perennial, and springs up 
earl, in the spring, from the old rattvon. I have two 
or three species of grass, which, at the time I pro 
cured them, were called Guinea grasses; but | now 
became convinced, from the superior Juxuriance 
and permanency of the real Guinea grass above al 
luded to, that they did not deserve the appellation 
Its essential character: calyx two valved, imvolu 
ered, with a long lanago, corolla two valved. Natu 
ral order of gramina, or grasses; and belorgs to the 
class ‘T'riandria Digynia. 

I know of no plant, of this species, that can with- 
stand sufficiently the frost of any country, be it ever 
so slight, so as to continue uninterruptedly its vege- 
tation through the winter. The seed of the Guinea 
grass is difficult to save; it keeps constantly falling 
as it ripens, and if cut previous to full maturity, not 
one in an hundred will be found to germinate. 
That which falls to the ground, however, is sure to 
come up in the spring, and may be transplanted in 
rows about two feetapart. Some little attention will 
b required to keep down the weeds for about six 
weeks, after which it requires no further care. The 
growth of this grass is astonishingly rapid. I sow 
ed some in drills two feet apart,in the month of 
March; it came up in April; my first cutting was in 
June, and in October [ cut it for the fifth time. 

The seed of this genuine Guinea grass, was pro 
cured some three years since in the Havana, and 
since its introduction into Cuba, has almost entirely 
changed the economy of ag icultural operations in 
the interior of that island, with respect to whose 
soil, and physiognomy of surface, there exists so 
striking a resemblance to the Tallahassee country. 
Before the acquisition of this important grass, the 

lanter of Cuba was under the necessity of sowing 
ndian corn, or Guinea corn, to be cut and used as 
@ grass, or cured as a fodder, for his operative ani- 
mals. Here we depend, at present, upon the native 
wild grasses for the su; port of our stock; but when 
this interesting country shall become densely popu- 
lated, and the cattle range destroyed, the culture of 
the Guinea grass will pines us on an equal footing 





with the northern growers of artificial grasses, and 
enable us to continue the rearing extensive stocks 
of neat cattle, horses, sheep and goats. ‘l'his, you 
know, to a southern planter, is a great desideratum,; 
the absence of which, strange as it may appear, is 
one of the oo causes (excuse the digression) 
of the total discomfiture of the cotton and woollen 
manufacturing establishments erected in the south; 
and not the impracticability, as bas erroneously 
been believed, of employing slave labour in them. 
On the contrary, I am convinced, from my own ex- 
perience in establishments of this sort, that slave 
labour can be employed, to better advantage ina 
manufactory, than white labour, both on account of 
its certainty and cheapness; and that a manufactory 
of cotton attached te a southern plantation, and 
carried on in conjunction, will, in a few years, not 
be more a subject of wonder or novelty, than a rice 
plantation with its hulling mill, or a sugar planta 
tion with its refinery, now is, and will yield more 
profit, by 100 per cent., than any other investment 
of capital. ‘These ideas I have long entertained, 
and am happy to see them so ably illustrated and 
enlarged upon in the late numbers of the Farmer 
The ball of the “American system” has taken a 
southern direction, and such will be its uniformly 
accelerated motion, and effect upon the merits of 
our southern nabobs, tbat while their orators are vo- 
ciferously declaiming, on the floor of Congress, 
against internal improvements and tariff, they them- 
selves will be making strong, and, | trust, successful 
experiments, and complete the combinations of the 
three generic branches of human industry, agricul- 
ture, manufactures and commerce. But | commenc 
ed with Guinea grass, and I find myself travelling 
too rapidly into more extensive matters; suffice it 
to say, that I shall be happy to furnish the gen- 
tleman of Woodville with the genuine Guinea grass 
seed, 1 am very respectfully, 
DAVID B. MACOMB. 
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To the Honourable the President and Members of the 
Senate of the slate of South Carolina, the follow- 
ing memorial is most respect/ully submitted: 

GENTLEMEN, 

It is undoubtedly most pleasing to see an indi- 
vidual make honest endeavours to improve his con 
dition, by whatever talents and industry he is en- 
dowed with. It is a most glorious and interesting 
object, to view a whole community making great 
exertions to improve the happiness of thuusands. 
These exertions are now making, and the present 
state of our country seems to require they should 
be made with additional vigoar. 

This state of things may plead a better excuse 
for your memprialist, for presenting himseli before 
your honourable body, than any thing else he could 
adduce, besides conceiving it “thé®duty of every 
citizen, to add his efforts to the general mass, for 
the benefit of his country. 

He would then most respectfully represent, that 
a very great proportion of this state, perhaps nearly 
one half, consists of pine barrens, sand hills, and 
other light lands. That these, in their present state, 
are productive of little or no advantage to the indi- 
vidual proprietors, or to the state, either in valuable 
productions, or by supporting an useful and abun- 
dant population; a great desideratum in these 
southern states; even more so than in other coun- 
tries, for very obvious reasons. 

Satisfied that the goodness of Providence has 
created nothing in vain, it has been the object of 
his most serious and anxious thoughts, for a great 
number of years, to find out some important culture 
which could render these extensive wastes, in some 
degree, valuable. This pursuit has cost him much 





time. labour and expense, and the result of his ex- 
perience is, that without scarcely a shadow of doubt, 
this desert is capable of yielding some of the most 
valuable productions of the earth, and bearing, sup- 
partes. and enriching a comparatively dense popu- 
ation. Most undoubtedly, the greatest part of this 
land is capable of producing great crops of wine, 
silk, and other objects usually produced in similar 
latitudes. ‘'he culture of the vine, however, is the 
most important of these,and that on which your 
memorialist has chiefly hitherto bent his efforts and 
means. ‘This country is capable of producing the 
richest wines, and in quantities not to have been 
expected, a priori, from the apparent sterility of the 
soil. - Experiments clearly show that, with onl 
tulerable cultivation, average crops of at least three 
hundred gallons of very good wine, can be produc- 
ed per acre, 

It is not, however, in the power of an individual 
of very limited circumstances, to carry an object of 
this importance, to the extent it deserves, and with 
the most beneficial results to the state. 

It is generally said, and perhaps with truth, that 
objects of a commercial and agricultural nature, are 
best left to the interested exertions of individuals, 
True as this position may be, in ordinary cases, 
your memorialist believes this to be an exception, 
and begs leave to submit to your collected wisdom, 
the following reasons for his opinions: 

Ist. The culture of the vine is an art which can- 
not be easily acquired from the mere analogy with 
other objects of cultivation; neither can it be learn- 
ed, except hy very few, by books alone. 

2d. Experience has shown, that the mode of cul- 
ture must be very different here from what it is in 
Europe; so that Europeans, unless they were taught 
in what this difference consists, would not succeed 
except after experiments that require a great num- 
ber of years to be fully made. Europeans, how- 
ever accustomed to this culture in their own coun- 
tries, could soon learn and understand the method 
Necessary here. 

3d. The owners of, or rather the dwellers on this 
extensive traet of country are, with few exceptions, 
persons of insufficient enterprise and pecuniary 
means to undertake a culture so perfectly new to 
them, particularly Wen it cannot be expected to 
yield any return for at wast three years. ‘The own- 
ers of large tracts are geserally persons who have 
other lands suited to the cultivation of the staple 
articles of our state, and are not likely to undertake 
the exercise of an art they know nothing of, unless 
they can readily procure suitable persons to direct 
their labour. 

4th. The difficulty of obtaining such persons, is 
considerable in these southern states. owing to the 
most erroneous impression abroad, that this is a 
most deadly country for foreigners; whereas, the 
truth is well known to you, that there is no healthier 
country in the world than our pine lands, and par- 
ticularly our sand bills. 

To obviate these difficulties, I would most. res- 
pectfully submit to you, gentlemen, whether it 
would not be most beneficial to this country, to im- 
port a number of vignerons from Franee, Italy, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, to establish them in small 
communities, in different sections of the state under 
consideration. The amount of money required for 
this, need not be large, but the benefits will neces- 
sarily be in proportion to the sum judiciously ex- 
pended. 

As an individual, if my pecuniary means permit- 
ted it, | should adopt some plan like the following: 
Have agents in Europe to procure suitable indivi- 
duals, chiefly in families, as much as possible, defray 
the expenses of their emigration, and to repay me 
for the same, I would have them to work for me, 
about five years, during which time, | would feed 
and clothe them, &c., and at the end of it, give them 
(to each prime labourer,) fifty acres of land, in fee 
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simple,—in which case, ! wouid petition your hon- 
ourable body to exempt them from the operation +f 
the law of escheat. [I would, besides, give them 
such facilities to commence their establishments as 
might be proper. ‘here is no doubt, but a great 
number of honest and industrious persons could be 
procured on some such terms, and that their suc 
cess vould induce many of their friends to join 
them; some of them with ample means and eco- 
nowical habits, who would form large and useful 
establishments. ‘The current once directed to our 
southern states, there is every probability that it 
would continue to flow spontaneously; and the ef 
fect of this would most undoubtedly be that, in a few 
years, this land, now a desert, would be compara- 
tively thickly populated; would yield to individuals, 
productions of immense value, in every point of 
view, and to our state incalculable advantages. 

If your memorialist can be,in any manner, in- 
strumental in producing such a desirable state of 
things, he begs leave to assure you, that his ex- 
ertions will not be wanting, and he truly believes 
that his experience in the culture of the vine, and 
the making of wine in this country, sufficiently 
warrant him in thus making the proffer of his best 
services. 

If you think proper, gentlemen, to honour this pa- 
per with your notice, | shali, with great readiness 
and pleasure, communicate to you, through your 
committees, (or in any other manner you may 
choose to direct,) any further information or expla 
nation you may require. 

l am, with great respect, gentlemen, 

Your fellow citizen, 


N. HERBEMONT. 


The committee on agriculture, to whom was re- 
ferred the memorial of N. Herbemont, beg leave 
to report, ‘That among the means calculated to ad- 
vance the agricultural interest of South Carolina, 
the subject to which the memorialist has invited 
the attention of the legislature, is one of the most 
important and interesting. ‘The depreciation in the 
value of cotton; the improbability of any future 
amelioration in the price of that commodity; the 
admirable adaptation of an immense area of the 
lands of the state to the culture of the vine; the 
full and satisfactory experiments in reference to this 
new branch of industry, all concur te favour the 
belief, that the period has arrived when the compe- 
tent authorities should inquire, whether our agri- 
cultural products shall continue to descend in the 
scale of value, or whether it is not expedient to di- 
vert, by legislative bounty, a portion of the capital 
now engaged in unprofitable labour, and direct it 
where it can be more advantageously employed? 
The landed capital of South Carolina is, in effect. 
smaller than any state in the union. Of about 
16 000,000 of acres, which its territorial limits em 
brace, there are less than 1,500,000 actually cul- 
tivated. It is conceded that the state furnishes at 
least 5,000,000 of acres, which, if not subjected to 
the raising of the vine, is, perbaps, destined to per- 
petual sterility, with regard to the known produc 
tions of our country. It is on such land, valued at 
from ten cents to ve dollars an acre, that the me- 
morialist realized, the present and past years, at the 
rate of 300 gallons per acre, of wine, for which he 
has readily commanded §2 per gallon. Admitting 
that a reduction in price will necessarily result from 
its extended cultivation, and that the period will ar- 
rive when domestic wines will be vended at twenty 
five cents a gallon, yet retrospective considerations 
induce the committee to infer, that it would then 
be viewed as one of the most profitable investments 
of capital. ‘To say that every effort which may be 
used to bring about this desirable state of things, is 
laudable and patriotic, is but to flatter at the ex- 
pense of words. The public attention has been lite- 
rally forced to this subject of general interest, by 





the unwearied perseverance, untiring industry, and 
botanical research of the memorialist. In the fur- 
therance of his views, he visited France a few years 
ago, at a very considerable expense; and on his re- 
turn, he presented to his adopted country, two hun- 
dred and sixty four varieties of the vine, as a testi- 
monial of gratitude for the political blessings he 
enjoyed. Since that period, he has laboured zea- 
lously in his vocation, and from present indications, 
South Caroiina will yet have ample cause to rank 
the memorialist among her distinguished benefactors. 
Impressed with this conviction, the committee can- 
not restrain the expression of their regret, that the 
present financial condition of the state will deter 
them from recommending, at this session, any ap- 
propriation in aid of the highly commendable and 
benevolent scheme of the memorialist. ‘They there- 
fore beg leave to submit the following resolution, 
to wit: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to encourage the 
cultivation of the vine in this state, but that the 
condition of the treasury will not authorise the ap- 
propriation of money for that purpose at this time. 


WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK, 
Chairman. 





REVIVING PLANTS—INQUIRY. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese, Backwoods, Dec. 18, 1827. 

Sir,—I herewith send you a paragraph cut from 
a newspaper, on the subject of reviving plants. I 
do not recollect having seen it in the American Far- 
mer, and if you consider it worthy, you may re- 
cord it. 1 wish to inquire of your borticultural cor- 
respondents, whether any of them have made a fair 
trial at budding or grafting any of the species of 
domestic cherries upon the wild cherry. 

This cherry is what I suppose some call the 
bird cherry, (Prunus virginica) The fruit is about 
the size of the largest pea, and the tree springs up 
in great abundance in the corners of fences and all 
other uncultivated epote that have been divested of 
the forest timber. It is a very smooth and thrifty 
tree, and if adapted as a stock for domestic cher- 
ries, it will be a very valuable acquisition for horti- 
culturists in many parts of the United States. I 
hope this will be noticed by your correspondents, 
and the desired information given. 

Respectfully, your humble serv’t, 
W. B. W. 
Method of Reviving Plants. 

This is called a proper method of reviving plants, 
when their leaves and buds are faded, and their 
bark and roots bard, and nearly dry, by M. de 
Droste, of Hulrhof The directions are, to dissolve 
camphor by saturation in alcohol, adding the for 
mer until it remains solid at the bottom; a sufficient 
quantity of rain or river water is then to have the 


alcoholic solution added to it, in the proportion of 


four drops to one ounce of water. As the camphor 
comes in contact with the water, it will form a thin, 
solid film, which is to be well beaten up with the 
water in small flocculi, but will ultimately combine 
with the flaid and disappear. 

Plants which had been removed from the earth, 
and have suffered by a journey or otherwise, should 
be plunged into this camphorated water, so that 
they may be entirely covered; in about two, or at 
most three hours, the contracted leaves will expand 
again, the young faded and dependent shoots will 
erect themselves, and the dried bark will become 
smooth and full. That being effected, the plant is 
to be placed in good earth, copiously watered with 
rain or river water, and protected from the too pow- 
erful action of the sun, until the roots have taken 
hold of the ground. 

When large plants, as trees, are to be revived, 
their roots are to be plunged into the camphorated 
water for three hours; the trunk, and even the head 
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of the tree, being frequently wetted with the same 
water, so as to retain them in a properly moistened 
state. But it is always best, if possible, to immerse 
the plant. Shoots, sprigs, slips, and roots, are to 
be treated ina similar manner. If plants thus treat- 
ed be not restored in four hours, their death may be 
considered as certain, for they cannot be recalled to 
life by any artificial means. They should, conse- 
quently, never be left more than four hours io the 
camphorated bath; because the exciting action of 
the camphor, when it is continued for a longer pe- 
riod, may injure the plants instead of doing good to 
them. It is not necessary to say, that the final pros- 
perity of the plants, thus reanimated by the cam- 
phor water, must depend upon the particular pro- 
perties of the former, the state of their roots, and 
the pains that are taken with them. The camphor 
produces no other effect than to restore life to plants 
nearly dead; after that, all proceeds according to 
the ordinary habits, and their ultimate state must 
be left. to art and nature. {Journal of Science. 











SILK. 
RXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, FROM 
Washington, Dec. 3, 1827. 
“From Mr. Rush I learn, that the report on the 
production of silk is nearly ready, and will be full of 
valuable matter. In half a century, the raising of 
silk will be as important a branch of agricultoral in- 
dustry as that of cotton. The extraordinary dura- 
bility of silk, combined with its beauty, and the fa- 
cility with which it may be produced, will bring it 
into extensive use, and I cherish the hope that large 
quantities will be exported.” 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 








(From the Baltimore American.) 
RAIL ROAD SURVEYS. 


We have accounts from Frederick which men- 
tion that several parties of the Engineers of the Rail 
Road have been actively engaged in that neighbor- 
hood, notwithstanding the inclement state of the 
weather for some time past. It is understood that 
one = which had been engaged in surveying the 
passes of the Mountain at Harman’s Gap and its 
neighbourhood had reached Williamsport, and there 
suspended their operations for the season. —On Sa- 
turday last one party was engaged between Freder- 
ick and the Potomac, and another in the valley of 
Bush creek; a third party was understood to be in 
the neighborhood of Sam’s creek. We learn that 
all the parties expected to finish their surveys for 
the present season within a day or two, Several of 
the officers are said to have suffered to a consider- 
able degree from being frosted, and other indispo- 
sition produced by the severe exposure to which 
they have been subject. We have not obtained 
any satisfactory information from the conversation 
of the officers, which of the two routes surveyed 
seems entitled to the preference, as they are very 
cautious in expressing any opinion on this subject, 
All that we can learn is that they have met with no- 
thing to discourage them, the surveys having shewn 
more facilities for the construction of the work, than 
they were aware of. 


Extract of a letter to the editor of the Baltimore Ga- 
zelte, dated Frederick, Dec. 30th, 1827. 


“Several parties of the Engineers engaged in the 
surveys of the Rail Road, have been for several days 
in this neighborhood, and have been industriously 
employed, notwithstanding the severity of the wea- 
ther. Capt. McNeill and Dr. Howard, are at pre- 
sent here, and from them we learn, that they expect- 
ed to finish the surveys for the season, in the course 
of to-day and to-morrow. One of the brigades had 
completed several days ago, the examination of a 
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ine from the Monocacy to Williamsport, crossing 
he mountain at Harman’s Gap—another brigade 
was expected to reach the Potomac to-day, near the 
Point of rocks, forming the continuation of the south- 
ermost line examined. One of the lines passes at 
the edge of this city near the Catholic church. — 

We cannot learn from the Engineers which line 
they are likely to prefer: they will all return to 
quarters in a few days to arrange and digest the ma- 
terials they have accumulated, leaving to the spring 
the prosecution of some necessary surveys, such as 
that by Liters and Cramton’s Gap, that by Bennett's 
creek, and also the surveys necessary to fix the ex- 
act location of the road.” 


mints cometh eae 





The following letter is on a subject which will 
obtain for it an attentive perusal and consideration. 
We are promised a particular statement of the a- 
mount of merchandize, and the number of passen- 
gers, which are annually in transit between the Po- 
tomac and Baltimore:— 


Extract of a letter received from a gentleman of Prince 
George’s County. 

Among the valuable improvements which have 
been suggested to advance your city, it is surprising 
that some attention bas not been bestowed on the 
advantages which would result to it from a railway 
between Baltimore and Washington. After a little 
investigation, the facilities which exist for the con- 
struction of such a work, and the great benefits it 
would confer, not only on the public and the coun- 
try adjacent to its live, but also on the stockholders, 
would be conclusively established. 

In the hope that this subject may attract the no- 
tice of our capitalists, and be ultimately accom- 
plished, I should be glad if you would refer some 
influential individuals to the report made to the 
governor, in December, 1823, by the commissioners 
appointed to ascertain the practicability of a canal 
between the Patapsco and the Potomac; they will 
find that the following highly valuable facts may be 
deduced from the survey then submitted, namely: — 
that the surface of the country is particularly fa- 
vourable for a rail-way—that it would require little 
expenditure for cutting or embanking—that in only 
two places would deep cuts be necessary, neither 
of which would exceed in length. half a mile, or in 
depth at their summits, twenty-five feet—tbat for 
twelve miles the road would be perfectly level, and 
the remainder of it would not, any where, rise more 
than fifteen feet in the mile—and that its length 
would not be greater than the present hilly and ex- 
pensive turnpike. 

As to the profits of the enterprise, it can be shown 
that without any increase beyond the present trans- 
portation between the two cities, of persons, mer- 
chandise or produce, it would yield a great revenue; 
not less than fifteen per cent. on the probable in- 
vestinent—estimating the cost of the work at twelve 
thousand dollars per mile. But the saving in time 
and expense would, asin all other cases, vastly in- 
crease such transportation, to the extent, I have no 
doubt, of three fold; especially when the great Ohio 
rail-road shall be completed. 

Ido not deem it necessary to enter into any mi- 
nute details, as your own experience and observa- 
tion will, | dare say, confirm my views. 1 will only 
add, that I feel extremely anxious to see a work ol 
this kind commenced; its advantages would be in 
calculable to Prince George’s county, and the plan- 
ters on both sides of the Potomac, presenting to 
them a choice of markets, and to the District, a fa- 
cility in receiving and affording supplies. 

The Easton Gazette of Saturday last says: ““The 
Board of Public Works have just had a meeting at 

Annapolis, and we learn that they have prepared a 
report for the General Assembly, upon the subject 


| and salvation. 
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of internal improvement, the result of all which, as 
far as we can learn is, that after giving an account 
of the surveys that have been made, and some gen- 
eral views of the subject, they inform the legisla 
ture that they have done bat little—the reason of 
which, they say is, that the general government 
have kindly taken all the trouble off their hands, 
and relieved the state from all the expense—a re- 
port, we presume, that will be well received on all 
hands.” 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From Hints for the Improvement of early Educ ation 
and Nursery Discipline.) 
RELIGIOUS iNSTRUCTION, 
(Concluded from page 326.) 

Although we would not lessen the value of other 
means of instruction, it is evident that the most im- 

ortant and purest source of religious knowledge 
is the simple, unprejudiced study of the Bible. If 
we take the scriptures in their regular order, omit- 
ting only those parts which are above the compre- 
hension of children, they will supply “that which is 
able to make them wise unto salvation;” every chris- 
tian doctrine, every important precept, will be pre- 
sented in succession, and will afford the most favour- 
able opportunity for useful observations and indivi- 
dual application: and these will be most likely to 
prove beneficial when they spring naturally from 
the subject before us, and from the lively feeling 
which it excites. Fenelon advises that we should 
not only tell children that the Bible is interesting 
and delightful, but make them feel that it is so. 
We should endeavour to make them feel the deep 
interest of the narratives it contains, and the exqui- 
site beauties with which it abounds, ‘lhis cannot 
be accomplished if they read it as a task; an histo- 
rical acquaintance with scripture is, indeed, very 
desirable; but it is from a_ taste for, and an interest 
in the sacred writings, that the most important be- 
nefits are to be derived: 

As children are little capable of receiving ab- 
stract ideas, it is probable that they will not derive 
much benefit from being instructed in doctrines se- 
parate from facts—by facts we may convey a strong 
and simple view of the most important truths oi 
christianity. If, for example, we can represent in 
lively colours to their imaginations, the beautiful 
history of our Lord calming the storm when “the 
waves beat into the ship,” and his voice was ‘“‘migh 
tier than the noise of many waters,” they will im- 
bibe a stronger and more practical sense of his 
power, than could have been imparted to them 
by any bare statement of it. We shall also best 
be able to impress upon their minds his infinite 
compassion towards us by reading or relating them, 
so as to realize the transactions, and interest the 
feelings, such narratives as those of our Lord’s 
taking the infants in his arms and blessing them; 
of his raising the widow's son, of his healing the 
lunatic child, and lastly, of his suffering and dying 
for our sakes, that we might be made the beirs of 
eternal life. 

It is of great importance that all religious instruc- 
tion be given to children with reference to practice. 
If they are taught that God is their Creator and 
Preserver, it is that we may obey, love and adore 
Him; if, that Christ is their Saviour, it is that they 
may love him, give themselves up to him, and trust 
in the conditions be has prescribed for forgiveness 
If, that the Holy Spirit is promised 


grieving that secret guide; which will lead them out 
of evil, will enable them to bring forth the fruits of 
righteousness, and prepare them for a state of bles- 
sedness hereafter. ‘The omnipresence of God should, 
also, be strongly and practically impressed upon 





the mind in early life, not only as a truth peculiarly 





calculated to influence the conduct, but, as a con- 
tinual source of consolation and support in trouble 
and danger. 

It is to be remembered, that religious instruction 
is not to be forced upon children; wisdom is requir- 
éd in communicating it to them, that we may give 
them “food convenient” for them, nourishing them, 
not with strong meat, but with “the sincere milk of 
the word, that they may grow thereby;” making the 
best use of the natural and gradual opening of their 
understandings: and we may acknowledge, with 
thankfulness, that there is something in the human 
mind which answers to the most simple and sacred 
truths. ‘Ihe mind of man seems formed to receive 
the idea of Him who gave it being. A premature 
accuracy of religious knowledge is not to be desired 
with children: but that the views of divine truth 
which they receive should be sound and seriptu- 
ral, and be so communicated as to touch the con- 
science. If the conscience be touched, if the fesr 
of God be excited, a fear to offend him; a dread of 
sin; there is something to work upon, and a founda- 
tioa is laid for advancement in religion, as the cha- 
racter ripens. But we are not to forget the general 
balance of scripture, or to give force to one part by 
overluoking another. Thus, in our endeavours to 
touch the conscience, and to excite a dread of sin, 
we must also be careful to represent our Creator as 
the God of love, the God of peace, the Father of 
mercies—to direct the attention of our children to 
that ‘Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world,” that the result of our labours may, with 
tne Divine blessing, be an union of fear and love in 
the hearts of our pupils; that tenderness of con- 
science should not lead to the spirit of bondage; 
nor fear degenerate into religious terror, and, con- 
sequently, superstition. 

In the minds of many people, from the want of 
this early judicious care, religion and superstition, 
quite unknown to themselves, have become strange- 
ly interwoven. They surrender themselves to su- 
perstitiuus or enthusiastic impressions, because they 
do not distinguish them from the vgice of truth, 
and feelings of piety; but enlightened religion is, in 
fact, in direct opposition to superstition: they are as 
different as light from darkness; for superstition 
quits the solid ground of revealed truth, and forms 
conceptions for itself, of what the will of God may 
be towards his creatures. ‘ But it should be our ob- 
ject to give to children a scriptural, and therefore a 
reasonable and healthful view of religion; to guard 
them against all that is erroneous and morbid, and 
to prepare them for the reception of “the spirit of 
power, of love, and of a sound mind.” 

The curiosity so natural to children is not te be 
hastily repressed, on religious subjects; we are ra- 
ther to direct than reprove it, remembering tiat, 
within due bounds, the exercise of the natural pow- 
ers may be made subservient to the most important 
ends in acquiring religious knowledge. At the same 
time, any tendency to a critical, cavilling disposi- 
tion, is to be uniformly discouraged; nor is it of 
small importance that children should be guarded 
against the influence of those from whom they ma 
imbibe such a habit of mind. As their understand- 
ings improve, they may be led to consider the infi- 
nite distance between God and man—tbat “He is 
the high and lofty one that inbabiteth eternity,” 
whilst man is like ‘ta shadow that declineth,” or as 
the grass of the field, which “in the morning flou- 
risheth and groweth up, but in the evening is cut 
down and withereth,” that we see only the smallest 
part of the works of God; and of that small part 
much is to us incomprehensible;—but that, great as 
he is, his love extends to the meanest of his crea- 
tures; that, for man he has provided eternal happi- 
ness; and that,in the scriptures, he has been pleas- 
ed to reveal all that is necessary for us to know and 
believe, in order to attain it. That we are, there- 





fore, to approach these treasuries of heavenly know- 
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ledge, with no expectation of finding every difficul- 
ty suived, or all made clear to our weak and narrow 
understandings; but, with a humble and teachable 
disposition, for spiritual food, and for spiritual hfe: 
knowing that “the secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God; but those things which are revealed 
belong unto us and to our children for ever, that we 
may d»” them. If we attempt to expiain the deep 
mysteries of religion further than the scripture has 
explained them, we shall be more likely to degrade 
what is most sacred, and perplex the mind, than to 
enlighten the uaderstanding, or elevate the aflec 
tions. 





BUCKMINSTER’S SERMONS. 
Mr. SKINNER, January 1, 1828. 

The very beautiful passage under the head of 
“Mothers,” in No. 37, vol. 9, is taken, I find, from 
Buckminster’s Sermons, page 361—a volume whicb 
ought to be found in every family. Mr. Walsh, io 
his article on American biography (Am. Quar. Rev. 
No 1,) says: “I'he volume of Buckminster’s ser- 
mons, edited by his friend the Rev. Sam’! C, 'Thach- 
er, and prefaced with an elegant and pathetic no- 
tice, deserves a high place among American pro- 
ductions. Buckminster was cut off in an early stage 
of usefulness and honour, (and he died at the age 
of 28,) and his biographer, whose excellent sermons 
have also been collected into a volume, accompa- 
nied by an ample biographical memoir (from the 
gifted pen of the Rev. F. W. Greenwood,) fell like- 
wise prematurely into the grave prepared by his 
devotion to learning and the ministry. We had the 
advantage” continues Mr Walsh, ‘‘of a personal 
acquaintance with both those pious and accomplish- 
ed victims. Even strangers, of any sensibility, could 
scarcely peruse therzealous narratives of their lives 
and virtues, in connexion with their literary re- 
mains, without being touched with lively regret for 
the double loss, and tenderness for so exemplary 
and hapless a union.” 

I do not think it possible to present to your fair 
readers a more beautiful “‘New Year’s gilt” than 
the following extract from Mr. Buckminster’s dis- 
course on the influence of the gospel on the charac- 
ter and condition of the female sex. 

Your constant reader, Rusticus. 


“Sensibility degenerates into weakness, and reli- 
gious awe into superstition, in your sex, oftener, 
perhaps, than in ours; yet, with all these dan- 
gers, and inconveniences, I believe, that, if chns- 
tianity should be compelle@ to flee from the man- 
sions of the great, the academies of the philoso 
phers, the halls of legislators, or the throng of busy 
men, we should find her last and purest retreat 
with woman at the fireside; her last altar would be 
the female heart; her last audience would be the 
children gathered round the knees of a mother; 
her last sacrifice, the secret prayer escaping, in si- 
lence, from her lips ,and heard, perhaps, only at the 
throne of God.” 





ANCIENT ROMANS. 


The Roman Republicans were plain meh, aceus- 
tomed to daily labour, and quite unaccustomed to 
finery of apparel or luxury of living. A Roman of 
even noble blood tilled his little field with his own 
hands, and was proud of tilling it with superior in 
dustry and skill; whilst his lady, if lady she might 
be called, made it her chief ambition to be an ex 
cellent housewife. While this state of things last- 
ed, and a long time it did last, the Romans were 
eager enough to get themselves wives. They mar- 
ried generally and they married young; for they 
thought and well they might, that whoso found a 
wife, found a good thing—a real helpmate, as well 
as a dear and faithful comp»nion. And what is 
singularly remarkable, if true, it is recorded by a 
Reman historian, that there had put been known, 





in the city of Rome, a single instance of divorce 
ment during the whole space of five hundred years, 
though the law had put it in the power of the bus- 
band to repudiate his wife almost at pleasure. 

Unfortunately for the Roman republic, and espe- 
cially the female part of it, a great and splendid 
event quite changed the morals, the taste, and the 
habits, of the whole of the country. One hundred 
and ninety years before the Christian era, the Ro- 
mans, for the first time, entered into Asia with an 
army, which, ander Scipio, defeated and conquered 
Antiochus, the Great King of Syria: and from 
thence they brought home such a taste for the luxu- 
ries of the East, as promoted and hastened the ruin 
of the commonwealth, and in no way more directly, 
than by a practical forbiddauce of marriage. 

The Roman women, oace so plain, frugal and in 
dustrious, became enamoured of the costly finery 
that was brought from the East. One of them, 
named Lullia Paulina, when dressed in all her jew 
els, is said to have worn to the value of three bun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand pounds sterling. And 
though this was the most extraordinary instance of 
the time, yet it is reasonable to suppose, that of the 
rest of the ladies every one strove to get as near 
the top of the fashion as she could, and that with 
all the females, who thought any thing of them- 
selves, the rage was to be fine and fashionable. 

This new order of things, while it precipitated 
the republic into the abyss of ruin, brought mar- 
riage almost into disuse; insomuch that Augustus, 
the first Roman emperor, finding among the men a 
general disinclination to marry, was fain to pass se- 
vere penal laws to enforce them, as it were, into the 
bonds of matrimony—but it was to little purpose. 
Despot and tyrant as he was, he found it impossible 
to compel the bachelors to marry, as Peter the first 
long since did, to compel the Russians to shave off 
their beards. 





SPORTING OLIO. 








FOX HUNTING. 
Do you hear, brother sportsmen, the sound of the horn, 

And yet the sweet pleasure decline? 

For shame! rouse your senses; and ere it is morn, 

With me the sweet melody join. 

Mr. Sarmswer, 

I read little, and write less.—The National Intel- 
ligencer, the American Farmer, the Almanac, an 
old broken set of the Spectator that belonged to 
my great grandfather, an old family Bible, and 
Shinn on Salvation—make up my library. You 
will not think it much to my credit, but the truth 
must be told, that although a farmer, and my land 
rather the worse for wear, my sheep a little ragged, 
my cattle none of the best, and my horses often on 
the wrong side of the fence, the Sporting Olio is 
that portion of your paper which first attracts my 
notice. With the various incidents and anecdotes 
it contains, {am much amused; but regret to find 
that you have so few correspondents on that most 
manly of all rural sports, Fox Hont:ye, [ am per 
suaded, that if that were followed in the leisure 
season of winter, it would give us stronger and 





more athletic men, and better cavalry. Why is it 
that this most exhilirating pastime has declined 
with other field sports? Of all others, it is un- 
doubtedly the most healthful and manly. There 
are objections to racing, fishing, &c. which do not 
apply to hunting with the pointer or the hound. My 
neighbour, old Mr. Nimrod, who has followed his 
hounds, man and boy, for fifty years, tells me that 
in England large monthly magazines, dedicated en- 
tirely to the detail of rural sports, meet with wide 
circulation and splendid patronage. 

It is not, perhaps, that there are not in our coun- 
try as many good riders and good shots as in any 
otter, that we do not hear more of their achieve- 
ments; nor would it, one would think, be difficult 
tu find gentlemen willing to beguile a leisure mo- 
ment in, detailing them; the difficulty, we should 
hope, has consisted in not having a regular channel 
or repository for recording them. I rejoice, there- 
fore, that you have consented to assign a few of 
your 24 weekly columns to those who may have the 
generous disposition to interchange with their bro- 
ther sportsmen a view of their field notes from their 
respective sporting journals. 

On fox-hunting, | can point you within the range 
of my own personal observation, to sources from 
which you might derive materials abundant and 
higaly entertaining, to fill up weekly during the 
season, one column at least of your sporting olio. 
There are at this time at active work, several packs 
of staunch hounds, that, if the country was equally 
favourable, would do their work in as quick time 
and as good style as Lord Petre’s or Lord Paget’s, 
or any other Lord’s pack in Old England. My 
words will be made good, if you can get any of the 
gentlemen, members of these respective hunts, to 
give you a brief sketch of each day’s work; but let 
it be understood that he is to give the blank days, 
and the bad days, as well as the most successful 
and brilliant. At present, [ will name only the Fair- 
fax hunt, the Washington hunt, the Belle-Air hunt, 
the Annapolis and South river hunt, the Garrison 
Forest hunt, the Lower Marlborough hunt, the Cen- 
treville hunt, and the Baltimore hunt. The per- 
formances of these packs, candidly stated and pub- 
lished, would be amusing to all parties, and would 
stimulate all to improve their dogs and horses in foot 
and wind. Let the name of every gentleman be 
given who takes the brush for the day, especially if 
he rides at the tail of his dogs; for they are too often 
taken by those who do not ride at all—who lie by 
to watch for the rush when the fox is sinking, with- 
out any merit but that of happening to be near when 
the dogs are running into their game. 

I have written you a long saw, Mr. Editor, it- 
tending only to suggest that you should endeavour 
to prevail upon some member of these and other 
hunts, to give you short notes of each day’s sport. 
In my next I may say something to you of the cha- 
racter of the respective packs here referred to, from 
the slight knowledge [ have of them. ‘The Wash- 
ington pack has probably mouthed the greatest 
number of foxes this season, but they have been 
almost all greys. 

The Washington pack consisted last season of 
about seven couple of topping red fox dogs—with old 
Rattler (sirnamed Ifdustry,) to strike the trail afar 
off—old Juno to lead and run close upon a hot 
scent, and Siim always at band, with his cold nose, 
to hit it off at a loss upon a dry road—with a good 
break and a tolerable day, he must be a ‘sly rey- 
nard,”’ that did not give up the ghost in two Seni 
But it is reported that for wide and rapid circling, 
and ardour in pushing ahead upon a red, they have 
been injured by running and killing greys exclusive- 
ly in the commencement of the present season— 
scarcely one of these has stood up for an hour. 

‘The President of that hunt is, in soul and coun- 


tenance, a genuine sportsman of the old school, fond 
alike of his line and his basket—bis dog and his gun 
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—his horse and his hound—each in its season, and 
worthy of the first niche in any temple dedicated to 
generosity and all the manly virtues. I wish I could 
send you his portrait,as an appropriate capital to 
your sporting column. But after this tribute of 
truth to merit, were I to mention his name, he would 
shoot me; or, what would be nearly as annoying, 
he would never more let me hear the sweet music 
of his hounds in full cry. I saw a letter from a 
member of that hunt to a friend, wherein, if my 
memory serves me, he stated in substance—*Kill- 
ing one red fox in a morning is a proof of good dogs, 
but killing two, (as at Annapolis,) proves the pack 
to be good in blood and well managed into the bar- 
gain. I have never known the same pack kill two 
reds on the same morning. Captain ‘T****** and 
old Mr. C********* killed six red foxes in six succes- 
sive days, four of which were killed on the ground 
and two earthed, or took to trees, and were dug or 
cut out; and the last day (Saturday,) they killed a 
grey fox after killing a red. ‘This is the greatest 
success in hunting within my knowledge. Capt T. 
says the weather was fine as could be wished. It re- 
quires a good day and good ground to kill a red, 
unless, indeed, you by chance find a fox with a rab- 
bit or two in his belly, and then any tolerable pack 
will easily kill him. 

I think our dogs have killed too many grey foxes 
to hunt reds with success. I will advise Capt. D***** 
to take his dogs about twelve miles to a rough dis- 
trict on the Difficult creek, and shoot a few before 
them. ‘There are two hills, and they are easily shot 
in passing the flat ground. 





HORSES. 
Washington Hall,..New York, 
Mr. Sinner, Dec. 25, 1827. 
Dear Sir,—I think I can see a very great change 
in the minds of men, respecting the difference in 
the value of blood, and other horses, and especially 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Whether there may 
be barriers to the importation of horses now, which 
there were not some years since, | am not able to 
say, but it is a fact, I believe, that very few of this 
race of noble animals, have been imported for the 
Jast several. years; that is, from England. ‘The 
Arabian has been imported, in many instances, but 
my opinion I have before expressed to you on this 
subject. The genuine, or real Arabian, is of him- 
self, insufficient in weight to accomplish the purpo- 
ses for which the horse is useful in this country, 
and to perfect the race, the English gentlemen of 
fortune get that race and cross it with their best 
stock—they then produce their most perfect animal 
for strength, performance, and beauty; and in my 
opinion, this is the stoek wanted in America. You 
may say, why then not breed from an Arabian in 
this country, direct? My answer is ready—because 
our general stock is far inferior to that of Great 
Britain, which has so many*crosses, all of which 
are fine, that the probability is, that the progeny 
will take after sire, grandsire, great great grand- 
sire, or the family on the side of the dam. You 
may say, why not breed after the side of the real 
dam? To this question my reply is also ready— 
because the American, and especially Pennsylvania, 
are a regular line of descendants, like the families 
of monarchs, and are made inferior by relationship. 
Now, my dear sir, if you can make any thing of 
this for your Farmer, I beg you to do it. They are 
facts, and no subject in this country deserves more 
attention; and if any number of gentlemen can be- 
lieve the subject worthy their attention, and also 
Delieve me worthy o/ their confidence, [ am willing 
to embark in it, in a limited way—say to advance 
one thousand dollars, cross old Atlantic, and select 
one, two, three, or as many as they may say. 
General Ridgely will se recollect the horse 
alluded to by my note below. One point in a horse 





I believe indispensable. ‘There never was, nor ever 
will be, a horse of any great performance, that was 
very tight about the vitals. This does not consist 
so much in a full breast, as being deep from the wi- 
thers to the close of the ribs below. 

*Arabian, so called of late years here, (America) 
is any horse coming from any of the Barbary 
coasts, Tunis, &c., &c.; and a horse, called an Ara 
hian, sent a present to the President of the United 
States, in 1803, or about that time, called the Black 
Sultan, was, in my opinion, as great a slouch as this 
country could produce—to be a horse, there must 
be the form to produce strength and action. 
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$A resolution has passed the House of Repre 
sentatives in Congress, to give power to the Tariff 
committee to send fer persons and papers, as the 
means of procuring the most authentic and satisfac- 


tory information as to what further legislative en-! 


couragement shall be given to those who have in- 
vested, or may wish to invest their capital in manu- 
factories. By the agency of committees of the 
British parliament, with similar powers, an im 

mense mass of authentic and valuable facts and 
information has been collected, from time to time. 
on the various leadin « topics of political economy, 
and great national concernment. Legislation, it 
would seem, founded on facts thus collected, may 
be more judicious and less liable to vacillation, 
than when grounded on the mere exparte sugges- 
tions of interested memorialists; and we would sug- 
gest that, whilst the committee is collecting infor 

mation in this satisfactory mode, as to the profits of 
the monied capitalists, owners of factories, they 
would do well to summon intelligent farmers, also, to 
give evidence as to the condition and prospects of 


the agriculturists; and the per cent. which is yielded 








by capital invested and worked with the utmost 
skill and industry in land, live stock, &c. 

The remarks of Mr. Macomb, published in this 
nnmber, as wellasevery volume of this journal, shews 
that the friends of the tariff have had free access 
to our pages,and have used them more freely than 
those opposed to higher duties. We should be sor- 
ry to find ourselves on any side of any question, 
where those with whom we coincided in opinion, 
should be opposed to free inquiry and discussion. 
On what subject is it possible to have too much 
light? We shall take some occasion to give a speech 
on each side during the session, which shall appear 
to condense the most striking views for and against 
aan which deeply interests farmers of every 
class. 


LOST—Two young Fox Hounds. They strayed 
off in couples about three weeks since. ‘Ihey are 
remarkably black tans—one of them has a few white 
hairs on the breast. In other respects, both are 
marked alike and very singularly in one particular; 
being striped with black on a yellow ground, over 
the fore feet and lower part of the fore legs. They 
are rather tall of their age, long and slim made, 
with long tails. Any gentleman or sportsman who 
may happen to meet with them, will be glad to give 
information, and a liberal reward will be paid to 
any person who may be employed to leave them 
with Colonel H. Amey, in Paca-street, Baltimore; 
by whom any information respecting them, by letter 
or otherwise, will be thankfully received. 





—s 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. _ 
Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willison, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 11, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Seconds, $3.00 @ 7.00—Scrubs, 450 a 
6.50—common crop, 3.00 a 3.75—Do. red, 3.75 a 4.50— 
good red, 4.50 a 5.00—Fine red, 5.50 a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a4 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a 1.00—Fine 
yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 7.00—Rap- 
pahannock, 3.50 a 4.00—Kentucky, 3.50 a 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 a 7.00. 

Firourn—white whest family, $5.75 a 6 50—superfine 
Homard-st. 4.874 a 5; city mills, 4.75; Susq. 4.624 a 4:75; 
Corn Meat, bbl. 2.624 a 2 75—Grarm, white wheat, 
best, .90 a 1.05—red, .80 a .90--Cokn, new .40 4.43 
—KRyre, 50 a.52—Oars, 24—Beans, .80 a 1.0! —Peas,. 45 
a.50—Ciover seed, 5.00 a 5.50—Timoruy, 2.00 a 2.50— 
Baatey, 60a 65—FLaxseep, 90—Cordon, Virginia, 104 
104—Lonisiana, .}! a .13—Alabama, 10 @ .114—Mise 
souri,.10 a .104A—N. Carolina, .94 a .104—Woo1, com- 
mon, .15 @ .16—wash’g@,.18 a .20—half blood, .20 a 25— 
three-quarter, .28 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, 
Russia, per ton, $275--Country. dew-rotted, ton, 136 4 
140—water-rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, 
6 a 6.59; do. do. trimmed, 6 50 a7; Herrings, Susque- 
hanna, bbl. 275 a 3.0)—Mackerel, 4.75 a 5.75—Bacon, 
hams, .9 a. 124—Feathers, 26 a 28—Waisker, in hhds. 
Ist proof, 22 a 23—in bbls. 26—Pork, drove, 3.75 a 4; 
wagon 4.50 a 4.75; Eastern Shore 4.50 a 5—Beef, stall- 
fed, 5; do. grass, 414.50. 











CONTENTS OF 

Inquiries relating to Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
from Captain Basil Hall, R. \.—Criticisms on a previ- 
ous number and opinions on Manufacturing—Answers 
to Inquiries, by Thomas Massey—On Tall Corn—On 
the Effects of Light on Forest Trees, Direction of the 
branches of Trees, Hollow Trees, &c.,—On Guinea 
Grass, offer t» furnish Seed, and progrgss of ‘Ameri- 
can System” in the South—Memorial of N. Herbemont 
to the Legislature of South Carolina, on the Vine, 
with the Report of their Committee—Method of revi- 
ving Plants—!nquiry—Si!k—Rail-road surveys—On Re- 
ligious Instruction, concluded from last number— Buck- 
minster’s Sermons—Ancient Romans—Fox Hunting— 
Value of Blooded Horses—Almanac for 1828—Kdito- 
rial—Prices. 
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SPANISH SEGAR TOBACCO. 
House of Representatives, r 
J. S: Sxmvner, Ese. December 21, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—-I send you an interesting memoir of 
my friend George J. F. Clarke, formerly the lieu 
tenant governor of the province of East Florida, on 
the cultivation of the Spanish segar tobacco. I feel 
an anxiety that this paper, the production of a man 
of science and a practical agriculturist, shall ap 

ar in your Véry useful and widely circulating 
journal. From alfthat I have been able to learn 
on the subject, I do not doubt but what Mr. Clarke 
is correct in his views. ‘There can be no quesfion 
that the United States are paying annually several 
milliong,of dollars for West India productions that 
can be cultivated with success in Florida. I have 
been much gratified "to perceive that the people of 
the South are turning their attention to other arti 
cles than those staples which have been almost ex 
clusively Gultivated there for the last twenty years. 
I discover in @pa ow before me, that the Geor 
gia legislature n up the subject, and a re- 

rt of some int the cultivation of the olive 
cS been published. This report, compounded of 
fact and speculation, does not present the very im- 
portant and interesting fact, that there is now culti 
vated withirfythe staté;a considerable number of 
the olive trees, which bave been, and are now bear- 
ing in great perfection. Upon the estate of Mrs. 
Shaw, on Cumberland island, at the mouth of St. 
Mary’s river, there are thirty or forty trees from 
which olives are gathered, and preserved equal to 
any in France, Naples, or Sicily. I believe that 
this fruit, which constitutes a large portion of the 
wealth of the south of France, could be raised in 
sufficient quantities to supply the whole United 
States with pickled olive and oil, in Florida. The 
idea of its requiring twenty years for maturity, 4 
wholly erroneous, it may require that time in au 
rope, but I am informed upon the most unquesken. 
able authority, that the tree on Cumberland island 
will bear fruit in seven years. 

I am vow collecting some facts in relatios to se- 
veral subjects of an highly intetesting chafecter to 
the agriculturists of this country, with a sew of ex- 
hibiting the advantages that Florida promises to 
agricultural enterprise over other psftions of our 
continent. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your most obed’t serv’t, 


JOS. M. WHITE. 


(From the East Florida Herald.) 

Mr. Editor,—Spanish segars, as they are gene- 
rally called, are now in @ fair way to become, im- 
mediately, a lucrative article in the exports of this 
province. The experiments of the last summer have 
evinced, notwithstanding the uncommon droughts 
of both, that we make as good Spanish segars as 
they do in Cuba; and, certainly, with more profit, 
by at least the smount of duties on importation. 
And why should we not exceed them in this article? 
We have improved on their oranges and sugar 
cane. I do not hesitate to give as my opinion, that 
our segars generally will be iutrinsically better, and 
that we will make more of them to the acre than 
they do; because of this singular mediocrity in the 
temperature of our climate, and that more removed 
from drought and deluge, and from the frequency 
and violence of winds. ‘The genial influence of 
these is potent in our extracrdinary assortment of 
indigenous vegetzbles. And as to soil, we can make 
that what we please with but litile expense or la- 
bour, for nature abundantly furnishes the means ou 
every side. Our orange trees are larger, and so are 
their fruit, aud fmer flavoured. Our cane has lost 
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tothing by the change, nay, it has gained a very 
important trait in its character, that of laying by 
eut for months without injury to the sugar. 

The present year’s crop of tobacco is not yet in 
market, but | am convinced that I have now by me, 
cired from it, as fine in size, texture, colour and 
fagrance, as any raised in Cuba of the same age; 
aid [I have segars manufactured from the same that 
vant but a year’s ripening, as it is called, to equal 
the best quality usually unported into the United 
States from Cuba. James F. Clarke’s segars, from 
tis last year’s experimental crop, now a year old, 
wrroborate this; and which, from their quality and 
juantity to the land planted, has been principally 
he stimulant to the considerable quantity of this 
bbacco raised this year in and about this city. His 
op alone, from a moderate sized garden lot, a mere 
letween-time amusement, and no capital invested, 
vondertul to tell, will make him above eighty thou- 
and segars! 

Now, sir, these facts being the case, of which I 
asure you | am experimentally satisfied, besides 
hiving been the larger part of my life a consumer 
oi this article, why should we be so bare of business 
aswe are?) Why should such sums go to Cuba for 
the purchase of their segars? The idle lots and 
snal! suburb fields of this city would yield an income 
stificient to make us rich, if we but put our shoul- 
des to the wheels, and not violently either. It is 
bit a light and neat exercise to make our tobacco 
dwing summer; and roll our segars, in a snug cor- 
ng, in wiater. The idle stray time of any man, not 
band to a rigorous daily duty, would make at least 
asmuch by it as would support him decently. In 
Niw York (I have it from good authority,) many 
{oeigners are maintained by purchasing at a time 
eijbt pounds, the complement of a thousand segars, 
of tobacco that go there in bales from Cuba; this 
thiy manufacture, and live by the profit. How 
mich more so should we, who can so easily raise, 
avd roll, or have it rolled at a comparatively small 
eC ise. 

‘Io cammuniecate the improvements I use in the 
cultare, cutting, and manufacture of this much va 
lued article, is the primary object of this address 
i am well aware that old habits and fixed prejudices 
are not to be shaken by one puli; and, unforiunate- 
ly, they are insurmountable any how. ‘That inven- 
tions and improvements are innovations which re- 
quire the civil force of demonstration, and the aid 
of time, to work themselves a bed. ‘The Cuba se- 
gars, say some in opposition, are already fine. ‘True; 
but J want that we, not they, should make them so; 
and if we can make them only as good by a less 
slovenly and more certain culture; by a less trouble- 
some and more safe course of curing; by a better 
and more early period of manufacture, why should 
we not do so? Others advance the Cuba process 
as sanctioned by ages. Agreed; ages, alas! of er 
ror, and want of competition, the soul of improve- 
ment. Spain has been for centuries among the least 
informed of civilized nations. Arts; agriculture, 
even commerce, were held in contempt; at least 
deemed infegier pursuits, and consigned to the vul- 
gar. What else; then, but stubborn or passive er 
rors are to be expected from the least informed? 
But in what country is it that mere mechanics and 
tabourers are inventors or improvers! ‘Tangible 
evidences are in my possession, offered in tribute, 
pressed on none. 

Ist. | have ascertained, that only such intensity 
and duration of frost as very rarely occurs at this 
place, is capable of destroying the young plants. 

2d. That it is important to the quantity, and still 
more so to the quality, of the tobacco, to have the 
body of the crop, the first and second general cut- 
tings, reaped in during the early part of summer. 
in a favourable season, on land well manured, and 
laying moderately low, it will afford two or three 








more general cuttings from a third or fourth suit of 





ratoons. But these are coinparatively light in pro- 
duct, and nof quité as good in colour, ynless show- 
ers are frequent apd pretty heavy; and even then 
the season, from a rédundancy of heat and moisture, 
is the most unfavourable for curing. “This portion 
should be kept apart for the filling of segars, the 
wrappers selected from the more early cuttings. Re- 
member though, that none of these cuttings are 
general as to time; only the ripe plants are submit- 
ted to the knife; consequently it becomes a series 
of cutting and curing from the comniencement of 
this operation to the end of the crop, which, under 
favourable circumstances, ‘terminates with frosty 
weather, and might be continued perennially, but 
that it is better to plant seed anew. 

$d In order to the foregoing advancement of 
the crop, the seed beds should be planted in De- 
cember, on high rich soil, under the warm southern 
cover of a northern hedge or ‘close fence; and fre- 
quently watered with a pan having a finely pierced 
rose, as the heavy drops from a common rose must 
destroy, unless ip an adhesive loamy soil, a large 
portion of so diminutive a plant, by breaking loose 
their early hold in rooting. The practice of burn- 
ing the surface of the ground intended for seed 
beds, by a quantity of dry brush, just before plant- 
ing, is very good; that destroys a large portion of 
the seeds of grass and weeds that would come ap 
with the tobacco, while the alkali of the ashes rein- 
states the measure consumed. And I would re- 
commend that the covering earth be taken from 
eight orten inches below a common surface; and 
sifted on to the seeds by 4 coarse sieve, as prefera- 
ble to raking. 

4th. When the plants are fit to set out, $ or 4 inch- 
es high, byt a small part of a seed bed are of this size, 
the rest remaining diminutive; and these few, in start- 
ing above the rest, have killed many, and are them- 
selves slender in foliage and roots, from having 
been crowded; then in drawing them up from among 
the rest, their fibrous roots are, for the most part, 
torn off; consequently they remain sickly until 
others are reproduced. In a couple of ea F later 
a few hundred more are fit to transplant; and so on 
from a bed that will finally supply eight thousand 
plants, about the complement of an acre; they are 
in planting oat from the Ist of March to the ist of 
June. Here is then an unequal, ill-set, and in the 
major part 4 tardy crop; of which many die from 
debility and drought, for May and June are com- 
monly our driest months, and the whole of June is 
occupied is replanting, shading, and watering plants 
that come to but little good. Now, instead of this 
course, as soon as the plants have a leaf of the size 
of a fhum) nail, or less, have a piece of good ground 
prepared for.a nursery; manured, tilled, raked and 
trampled out into beds three feet wide; take up the 
whole of the plants in sods, broken up by a trowel, 
as you want them; carefully shake them loose from 
the earth, to preserve their finer roots; and set them 
out in rows, two or three inches apart each way. 
They take root immediately at that size and in that 
season; a smart boy will put out, with a dibble stick 
a litele larger than his finger, several thousands in a 
day; and frequent watering will rapidly increase 
their growth. By this method, a bed of the size 
and age above mentioned will yicld, instead of eight, 
sixteen or eighieen thousand wholesome, sturdy, 
well rooted plants, nearly all of a size, and ready 
to be set in their station by the middle of March, or 
earlier, and the crop is set at once and take root 
directly. But always break up all plants from the 
ground, that are to be replanted, with a tool; draw- 
ing them up is ever a bad practice. 

5th. In setting the plants in their stations, a staff 
dibble four feet long, about three inches diameter 
below, tapering to a point, and tapering up to a 
convenient grip for the hand, is much preferable to 
a hoe or any other tool fur opening the holes. ‘This 
is less laborious, more expeditious, and has a decid- 
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ed advantage by admitting the roots tu protect their 
whole length down. In planting with a hoe, the 
roots, in a bunch, are generally bent On one side, 
Jaying horizontally and superficial. There are other 
good reasons in favour of the dibble in all trans 
plantings of smaller plants. Should the ground be 
too dry for its use, make but prints with its point, 
pour a little water into each, and as soon as that 
settles down the dibble will have its desired effect in 
the driest soil. 

6th. In preparing new land, or that which has 
been long idle, the herbage should be hoed and 
raked off to a dunghill; unless it be full of ripe 
seed, and then it had better be burnt; break it up 
thoroughly with a plough or hoe; but a spade well 
handled is better than either; and harrow or rake 
it level. Land lately under culture will require, af- 
ter clearing it of weeds as before, tobe tilled only 
in the rows where the plants are to stand; a deep 
furrow wide with the plough, or the breadth of a 
hoe or spade, and raked. ‘The rows thirty inches 
apart from centre to centre; the plants iwenty-four 
inches. ‘The land should be rich and moderately low. 
If originally poor, or exhausted by bac manage- 
ment, a case so common in our southern uncivilized 
course of culture,a double handful of any well rot- 
ted manure, laid under each plant, will pey well the 
trouble. This is an easy and cheap mede of ma 
nuring to be done after tilling. ‘The ground should 
be kept clean of weeds by very light hoeings; and 
the more often this is performed, the better, parti- 
cularly in very wet and very dry spells of weather. 
Letting in liberally atmospheric air to the wots, by 
frequently stirring the surface of the ground, has a 
fine effect on all vegetables. It is as necessary to 
their roots as such to their foliage, and which very 
wet and very dry weather obstructs, by paralyzing 
the leavening effects of the manure on the soil, and 
frequently forming of surface the one atough, the 
other a hard crust. Always perform the works of 
tillage as immediately before planting as conve- 
nient. 

7th. As soon as each plant has formed the num- 
ber of leaves desired, from twelve to twenty, ac- 
cording to the strength of the soil, no matter how 
diminutive the upper leaves may then be, the bud 
should be nipped off, and the earth hauled up to the 
plant, a continued ridge along the rows like corn 
beds, or in small detached hills six or ght inches 
high. Three or four of the bottom leaves that would 
come in the way of this bed, or hang lew enough 
to chafe on it. should be previously stsipped off; 
and these se by a large needle and thread and 
hung up in the drying room. The numberof leaves 
mentioned above are independent of these. 

8th. In curing the tobacco much importance is 
very erroneously attached to its being well sweat- 
ed; that is, after a parcel is quite dry, before it 
is laid away, it is dampened by various mixtures, 
crowded into a pile, and covering with blankets 
to bring on a fermenting heat; and left in this si- 
tuation three days. This, | know, is sanctioned 
by a long course of practice, but not the more 
immaculate on that account. Sweating is limited 
to three days’ duration by even writers on the sub- 
ject. Now this is but another term for fermenta- 
tion, nature’s first stage of putrefaction; and which 
is altogether dependent to the meeting of heat, 
moisture and air. To attempt, then, to reduce to 
a standard of time the effects of an unqualified 
meeting, progress and duration, of three agents, so 
precarious, so mutable, is at once evidence of a 
want of information. We had better leave it alone; 
it always brings with it labour, risk, injury to the 
colour and to fragrance; and not one real good 
can be set up in its justification. It may be ver 
well to sweat northern tobacco, intended principa 
ly for chewing; and which commands a better mar- 
ket in Europe, where the idea of strength is asso- 


and it is in itself comparatively a thick, tough leaf, 
capable of bearing some fermentation. Not so with 
this kind of tobaceo, valued for its thin, delicate 
texture, lively yellowish brown colour, fragrance in 
burning, and the whiteness of its ashes used as a 
dentrifice. 

When we see a batch of tobacco come from this 
sweating process with the desired colour, it is high- 
ly praised, and the conclusion is, that it uas taken 
a great sweating; whereas, the fact is, that it has 
not been sweated at all,or so very little as not to 
have perceptibly changed it; that is, though the to- 





bacco felt a little warm, it fortunately escaped the 


other guage than the feeling of the hand—a misera- 
ble criterion: it did not, from want of bulk, or owing} 
to the dry state of the air, the coolness of the wea 

ther, &c. reach the fermenting point, and the to- 
bacco escaped with its native qualities unimpaired. 
When the fermentation is effected, the colour is in 

jured, the fragrance spoiled, it no longer yields 
white ashes, and won’t keep fire a moment withouf 
sucking. ‘This is then attributed to any other caus; 
but the real one, even superstition is not without it 
influence. It is sometimes turned over to the snuf 
manufacturer; but, too often, it is worked into s¢ 
gars mixed with a better batch, well scented, ani 
palmed on those who are not judges. To thes 
circumstances of accident and design arises, prit 

cipally, the great difference in quality all connoit- 
seurs must have met with under the name of Hi- 
vana segars. 

My method is this: When the plant is ata cet- 
tain stage of maturity, (which must be shewn nh 
the field,) it is cut down, and immediately hung 
ina tight and dry room, shut up from light am 
air, and left for some weeks to dry. If the dryig 
is very gradual, the leaves change from their native 
green to a clear light yellow,and from that to the 
fine yellowish brown; but when the drying is pr- 
cipitated by light, a dry,cold or heated atmosphere, 
it passes from the green to a dull greenich browe; 
which age will measurably improve, but it never 
looks as well as the others—the other should be se- 
lected for wrappers. When the stalk of the leaf is 
thoroughly dry, the windows are thrown open dur- 
ing a dewy night; this will dampen the leaves so as 
that they can be handled without breaking. In 
stripping the leaves from the parent stalk, beat 
oa small handful several times against the other 
hand, holding the bunch of leaves by one end, then 
by the other, to shake out the sand from among 
them; and lay away those handfuls in a pile as broad 
as the length of two leaves, with their butt ends 
outwards on both sides, that these may dry tho- 
roughly, which are, at this part of the work, still 
full of moisture. Keep a board with two weights 
on the top of the pile in order to press it, and keep 
off the air from the body of the leaf. Here it may 
stand in store, or be packed away at pleasure as 
soon as the butt ends of the leaves are quite dry. 
I use no sprinkling, scenting, brushing, or sweat- 
ing. 

Oth. It is customary to let the tobacco lay one year, 
at least, after being cured, to get mellow: that is, to 
lose by age a degree of papery to the taste attend 
ing on new tobacco; this is called the last ripening. 
I prefer having the segars made as early after cut- 
ting the tobacco as convenient, so as to let this ri- 
pening take place in the segars themselves, boxed 
up tight, to that of making them after the ripening. 
Opening and moistening the tobacco then, to make 
it pliable, the long handling and exposure to the 
air in that dampened state during the manufacture, 
and then drying the segars for boxing, necessarily 
gives room and cause to the escape of much of its 
strength and rance 

10th. Among the ve 
then meet a bad one. 


segars, we now and 





ciated with the dark colour, this sweating gives it; 








"Pas happen mostly from 


leaves, that either from an avourable situation 


heat intended; never measured by a thermometer or’ 


: ——E 
in the drying in damp weather, or perhaps the un™ 
healthy state of a plant, will become mouldy in the 
drying. These ought to be carefully kept apart, 
and turned over to the making of snuff; for where- 
ever they occur, either in filling or wrapper, they 
spoil the segar 
Souff ought not to be neglected; it isa profitable 
concomitant on the manufacture of segars. The 
shreds, injured leaves, leaf stalks, thrown aside from 
the one, work well into the other; and the labour of 
pounding or grinding is but trivial to its profit. 
I am of the opinion that one acre of good land, 
well tended in culture, suckering, worming and cur- 
ing, will keep an active hand busy all the season; 
but this will make a valuable return. 
Three kinds of worms attack this crop. First: 
the eut worm, a dirty looking fellow, who lies con- 
cealed all the day in the ground, and cuts off the 
young plants just above the surface in the night. 
This worm is the least destructive of the three, and 
can be kept under by keeping the land clean of 
dry ligneous weeds. All such as form wooded 
stalks, should be destroyed im a young succtlent 
state, as the eggs of a butterfly which produce these 
worms, are deposited on th of such weeds, 
and hatch from the dried By the bye; the 
same industry is excellent xterminating all 
kinds of annual grasses and weeds; and greatly di- 
minish all those that are perennial. The second is 
the leaf worm; green, large and ravenous; he can 
eat up nearly a whole full grown leaf in a day; but 
yet less injurious than the third—the bud-worm, a 
striped, slender animal, that cuts through branches 
of the young leaves just formed; and these small 
holes grow with the leaves large enough to admit 
the fist through them. These last, if not attended 
to with much care, will destroy all the seed of the 
plants left for seed. ‘The earliest plants and latest 
ratoons, are the best to insure seed from their ra- 
vages. These three kinds of worms follow in suc- 
cession; their number and duration depend greatly 
‘Oe the state of the weather; but they can always be 
kept down with proper care. A good flock of tur- 
keys are of great value in a tobacco crop, and they 
thrive finely in it. ie 

11th. The opinion that we must import the seed 
of this \obacco from Cuba every year, is wrong. 
The seeds of some annual plants in all countries 
had better be changed in longer or shorter periods, 
as experience fairly point out; and others degene- 
rate, not so much from the nature of the climate as 
from mismanagement in their culture. I have paid 
close attention to this point during a successive cul- 
ture of the same seed of this tobacco for the last 
four seasons, and cannot perceive the smallest de- 


generacy in the plant or its product. 
GEO. J. F. CLARKE. 





AGRICULTURE IN GEORGIA. 

Mr. Bevan’s Rerort.—The joint committee on 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement, to which 
was referred the resolution from the House of Re- 
presentatives of the 23d ult., have maturely consid- 
ered the same, and have the honour to submit the 
following Rerort:— 


That from the continued depression of the cotton 
market, whereby the principal staple of the state 
is become gradually a drug, it is all important that 
the attention of the people of Georgia, should be 
directed to its improvement, and also to the rearing 
and cultivation of other articles for export and 
home consumption, than those now reared and cul- 
tivated; but more especially, to an improved condi- 
tion of all that extensive alluvial region within our 
borders, ordinarily known as the “Pine Barren” 
land, whereon many of its inhabitants are forced to 

an a miserable subsistence, without comfort in 
their present condition, satisfaction in the recollec- 


tion of the manner in which they have been obliged 
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to rear their offspring, or hope for better times fro: 
either the quantity, quality or value of the several 
productions that their farms are now made to yield. 
That when this state was first settled in 1733, by 
General Oglethorpe, it was an inseparable condition 
annexed to every grant, that a certain number of 
the white mulberry tree should be reared upon every 
allotment made to the colonists. That, in conse- 
uence thereof, the important article of silk was 
produced gradually, and in small quantities, until the 
year 1757, when ten hundred and fiity-two pounds 
weight of cocoons were received at the filature in 
Savannah; and, that the year following, in conse 
uence of some encouragement given by the British 
Parkement, produced in Georgia and Purysburg or 
its neighbourhood, no less than seven thousand and 
forty pounds weight, and in the year succeeding 
that, an amount considerably above ten thousand 
pounds, was also received at the old capitol of the 
state. The culture continued to progress, until it 
was destroyed by the occurrence of the American 
revolution, and the introduction of the more profita 
ble, but mure unhealthy articles of rice and indigo. 
But when we reflect, that the mulberry will grow 
upon the most light sandy soil, and that the whole 
rocess of makingjgilk may be carried on by adult 
aules and children, surely the culture deserves the 
serious attention, and fostering aid of the legislature. 
In regard to the olive, your committee beg leave 
to report, that upon the plantation of that useful 


and enlightened citizen, Thomas Spalding, Esq., of 


McIntosh county, there are already five bearing 
trees, and about forty or fifty which promise soon 
to arrive at maturity. 

The state is also deeply indebted to Thos. M’Call, 
Esq. for his successful experiment in relation to the 
making of wine from our native grapes. So far 
back as 1740, there is historical evidence, that very 
good wine could be made in Georgia; and when we 
take into view, the health, the morals, and the 
character of our people, surely this branch of 
culture likewise merits all the countenance 
their representatives can give it. : 

Respecting indigo and tobacco, and sugar cane, it 
is only necessary to refer to our own statute book, and 
the experience of many now living, to determine 
their utility and value, and adaptation to our state. 

Besides indigo, there are several s¢getable dyes, 
which, it is believed, would emineptly contribute to 
enhance the value of our expetts, and promote 
alike the agricultural and the commercial pros- 
perity of the state. That mostto be recommended, 
is the madder, which has many years since been 
cultivated with success in G/orgia, and is known for 
its properties in dying the Turkey red. It is suited 
to those sandy loams sc Common in our country, 
whether light or deep that are not retentive of 
moisture—asks for its cultivation, but little and light 
Jabour—requires, to oe sure, three years to bring 
the plant to matwity; and, though expensive at 
first, when once done, a supply from the plantation 
will constantly be had for a long time; and, aecord- 
ing to the best calculations, will yield, at the least. 
a clear profit of $150 per acre. 

The whits poppy is also believed to be well adapt- 
ed to this climate. It forms a considerable branch 
of the commerce of Asia; and, when the fact is sta- 
ted, that six hundred thousand pounds of opium are 
exported from the region of the Ganges alone, an- 
nually, there can be no doubt that the subject is 
well calculated to arrest the attention of the agri- 
cultural portion of this community. 

The next object to which your committee would 
desire to call the attention of the people of Geor- 
gia, is the cultivation of natural and artificial 
grasses. The experience of that celebrated agri- 
culturist, Colonel Taylor, of Caroline, in Virginia, 

“has established the following facts—all important to 
this state, as they must be to the whole southern 
section of this union: 


“that 


1. That the great value of a selection from the 
gramineous family, is illustrated by a comparison be- 
tween the productions of a kitchen garden, and 
those which are the spontaneous offering of the wil- 
derness. 

2. That they enable the farmer or planter to raise 
meats of all kinds, either for his own use, or for the 
market, of the best quality, in the cheapest modes, 
and to increase the size of all animals destined to 
slaughter or labour. 

$d. That they produce a considerable profit, by 
saving labour—because the poor land requires the 
most toil to be exerted on it, at the same time that 
it yields the least profit. 

It may, moreover, be added, that as our territory 
exceeds in proportion, in the Pine Barren lands, the 
population scattered over it, there is the greater 
necessity to use all our endeavours to convert this 
dreary and monotonous region into something more 
of an areadia, than it is at present. And why 
should we not? We have the very high authority 
of Mr. Stephen Elliott, of Charleston, for saying, 
that “the cultivation of the Bermuda grass, on the 
poor and extensive sand hills of our middle coun- 
try, would probably convert them into sheep- walks 
of great value.” Also, that “the crab or crop 
grass, already so well known to the planters, though 
an annual, is yet the best grass for hay, at present 
known in the low country.” In addition to which, 
your committee would respectfully recommend, that 
the attention of the public should likewise be turn- 
ed to the cultivation of the lucerne, and of the sain- 
foin; both of which, besides being well suited to 
our soil and climate, are also extremely profitable; 
the first of which delights in rich sand, light but 
substantial; and the other possesses the very advan- 
tageous quality of succeeding in the very poorest 
land, and upon declivities of which it keeps the 
ground. 

Your committee would likewise very respectfully 
urge upon the attention of the public, this fact, that 
the argument in relation to the culture of the 
grasses, applies in full force to the ruta baga turnip 
and of the mangel wurtzel, or root of scarcity, as 
food for cattle. If the pursuits of the herdsman 
are any way to be consulted, they are of opinion, 
that these products, already tested. in our soil, and 
their value appreciated by a portion of the people 
of Georgia, however small, should really lead to 
some inducement, on the part of the legislature, to 
encourage the nurture and the cultivation of them. 

The committee therefore recommend, that when 
ever the necessary appropriation shall be made for 
the specific object, that the board of commissiuners 
for the internal improvement of this state, as soon 
as the same shali be constituted, be empowered to 
award premiums for the following objects: 

1. To the person who shall deliver to the board 
an effectual method of counteracting the rot in cot- 
ton, and of destroying the insect commonly called 
the caterpillar, both of which are occasionally so 
destructive to the cotton plant: and to the person 
who shall devise the best mode of improving the 
quality and value of each variety of that staple. 

2. For the greatest quantity of raw silk, produc- 

ed by any person in Georgia, from silk-worms bred 
in the state. Specimens of the silk, not less than 
one pound, with an account of the method in which 
the silk-worms were managed; the kind and size of 
the mulberry trees from whence they were furnish 
ed with food, and particulars respecting the culture 
of the mulberry trees for that purpose, to be exhi- 
bited to the said board of commissioners for the in- 
ternal improvement of the state. 
3. For the greatest quantity of merchantable 
olives, being the produce of Georgia; with an ac- 
count of the number of trees, their age, nearly the 
quantity of fruit on each tree, and the manner of 
culture. 





4. For the greatest quantity of mechantable wine, 


produced by a citizen of Geurgia; with an aceount 
of the mode of culture pursued by him; the vines, 
whether native or exotic, which op the greatest 
product; the processes and method of preparing 
the wine, together with the number of gallons so 
made. 

5. For the greatest quantity of sugar, Spanish to- 
bacco, opium, and valuable vegetable dyes; with 
samples of the same, and an account of the mode 
of culture pursued. 

6. To the person who shall miost successfully cul- 
tivate the greatest quantity of artificial or natural 
grasses, in a manner the best calculated to assist 
the farmer in the rearing of stock; particularly the 
sainfoin, lucerne, crop or crab grass (Digilaria san- 
guinalis,) and the Bermuda grass, (Digitaria dac- 
tylon)—with certificates from persons having view- 
ed the same in a proper state, that they are one or 
other of the grasses above mentioned, indicating 
clearly the particular species, and stating that the 
sample produced, is free from weeds or mixture 
with others of the same family. 

7. For the best experiments on the feeding of 
cattle, in order to prove the earliest maturity and 
greatest propensity to fatten; with an account spe- 
cifying the nature of the food given, together with 
the daily consumption of each beast, with its week- 
ly increase in weight; and such other observa- 
tions upon the method employed and expense at- 
tending the system pursued, as may be deemed of 
consequence. 

8. For the most satisfactory account of the best 
method of improving any one of the soils, com- 
monly known among the people of this state, by the 
denomination of the red. the grey, and the Pine 
Barrey lands; with a statement of the number of 
acres, of the quality of the land so improved, and 
of evety operation and expense, the state it is in as 
to the rane of grass to arable, and the aver- 
age valne thereof. 

But, your committee cannot conclude this report, 
without reminding every liberal and enlightened pa- 
triot of an aphorism derived from Dean Swift, well 
worthy of the young and the aspiring, that the man 
who causes two blades of grass or two stocks of 
corn, to grow from the soil where only one grew 
before, is worth the whole race of politicians put 
together. 


BLISS’ MOVEABLE HAY PRESS. 

[¢#We have before adverted to the demand 
which exists in this and other parts of the country 
for some simple contrivance that might be used by 
common labourers for pressing hay and straw in 
such compact form as would admit of their being 
transported by water to supply the demand of large 
cities. 

If such contrivance were brought into general 
use, large quantities of these articles which have 
been made beyond the consumption in the few 
states on the waters running into the Chesapeake 
bay; and yet larger quantities that might have been 
made if they could have been sent to a safe mar- 
ket, would have been sent to Baltimore, when hay 
has been selling at prices varying from fifteen to 
thirty dollars per ton. In the New England states 
this thing is well understood, and we believe that 
a large proportion of hay consumed in the New 
York market, is brought there by water, after hav- 
ing been pressed into a small compass, If agricul- 
tural improvements did not travel at a pace, in com- 
parison wherewith that of the tortoise is fleeter 
than the greyhound, the most improved hay presses 
would, before now, have been employed in this and 
the more southern parts of the United States. It is 
calculated that when the rail road is finished, 
will be amongst the commodities that will come to 
us from the fertile vallics of the west. 

On opening the first number of a new work pub- 








lished in Maine, entitled the New England Far- 
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mers’ and Mechanicks’ Journal—the first article is 
one on Briss’ Moveaste Hay Press, from which 
we extract the following. The subject is there il- 
lustrated by a lithographic print, and explanations:) 


We have now in operation in this village two hay 
presses. One of them is the hydrostatic press of 
immense power; the other is known by the name of 
“Whitney’s hay press”’—A very convenient ma 
chine, and although not so powerful, yet it is much 
cheaper in its construction, and presses sufficiently 
hard for common purposes. Both of these are fix 
ed, and all bay to be pressed must be carried to 
them. It has long been a desideratum to have a 
press which should be moveable, which could be 
carried into the meadow with ease, or from barn to 
barn, and thus save the labour of moving the hay, 
(perhaps several miles,) to the press. 

This has been very ingeniously effected by Mr. 
Moses B. Bliss, of Pittstown, (Me.) ‘This improve- 
ment consists, in the words of the specification, in 
making the box to revolve on trunnions which project 
from near the centre of its two large sides, so that 
it may be turned to an upright position for the con- 
venience of filling and stowing, and then to a hori- 
zontal one for the pressure. 

We had an opportunity, not long since, of seeing 
this machine in operation, and were much pleased 
with the ease and facility with which the hay is 

ressed. ‘I'wo yokes of oxen are sufficient to move 
it to any distance. 

It is taken into the barn floor and filled from the 
bays or mows, and requires one man to pitch the 
hay, and another to stow it in the box; when thus 
filled, the box is brought dowa to a horizonta, posi- 
tion and secured by bars, and the hay within these 
subjected to the pressure. The strength of two 
men is amply sufficient; even one might do it. The 
time employed in pressing is about five minutes. 
‘Two men can press two tons per day. 

When the hay is sufliciently pressed,the two 
side doors ure opened; the hay secured by hvops; 
the top door is then opened and the hay is pushed 
out in the form of a compact bale about three feet 
long and two wide, and weighing from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred pounds, and sometimes 
more. 

We earnestly recommend this machine to the at- 
tention of the public. ‘To the farmer who js in the 
habit of screwing his hay by hand, for a distant 
market, it presents peculiar conveniences. ‘The 
cost of one of them, complete, is about two hun 
dred and fifty dollars, and as they can be moved 
from place to place with ease, one or two would be 
sufficient for a town. Should any person be desi- 
rous of purchasing one of them, or a patent right, 
or of making any further inquiries, he is referred to 
the inventor in Pittstown, or to Calvin Wing, Ma- 
chinist, of Gardiner. 


FINE SPINNING. 

In Ulster, Ireland, a young girl, named Catherine 
Woods, spun seven hundred hanks from one pound 
of flax, making a thread 2,521,400 yards in length. 
Seven hanks containing each 1600 yards, is as fine 
as the linen commonly sold in the shops at a dollar 
per yard. Sixty-four hanks, produced from one 
pound avoirdupois, was so fine as to require split 
ting the fibres of the flax with a needle, and it was 
a fortnight’s work for one woman to spin one hank 
In the same part of Ulster where the above named 
‘extraordinary spinuing was done, several industrious 
females produced from one pound and a half of 
flax, which cost two shillings, an elegant cambric 
thread, which sold for 5! 2s. 44d —and yet such is 
the length of time taken to spin this exceedingly 
fine thread with the fingers, that it is not consider 
ed profitable, and it is only done by some patient 
individuals. 





HORTICULTURE. 





(From the St. Augustine Florida Advocate.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF ORANGES. 


One of the most profitable ways of investing 
money near this city, and in most parts of this pro- 
vince, for a person who is both able and willing to 
wait for the interest of his money, and principally 
for a father of a family, is by establishing an orange 
grove, because time and almost time alone, will suf- 
fice to make it extremely valuable Such an esta- 
blishment requires only two negroes, working under 
the direction of an intelligent white man or man of 
colour. It will yield in time (considering the small- 
ness of the sum invested, and the few hands which 
are wanted,) a greater reward than any agricultural 
produce raised er known here, cotton, corn and the 
sugar cane not excepted. 

Ist. The seed of the China or sweet orange tree 
planted here, on a suitable spot, will show its two 
first leaves in six, seven or eight weeks, according 
to more or less rain received. 





2d. That young trees will require an easy atten- 
dance during the three or four first years, to prevent 
its taking a bent, forking, or branching out too soon. 
Olten, also, the slender stem will want a proper 


guide given if, in order that it may grow straight | 


and of a proper shape. 

3d. When six, seven or eight years old, it will| 
yield from 25 to 50 oranges. When nine, it will | 
yield 100 and upwards, and thus go on increasing | 
every year. 

Whea fifteen, it will yield from 500 to 600 oran- 
ges; and when twenty, which is its prime, though | 
not its full growth, 1000. 

When thirty years old, it will,if having always 
been thriving, yield from 1600 to 2000—and so go 
on increasing with age, till it will yield as many as 
6000 oranges every fruitful year, as many trees do 
in this province. That tree lives generally here one 
hundred years, or a little more, and then decays gra- 
dually, 

4th. Oranges will sell here generally at $1000 a 
thousand, in September and October, and at $2.50 
in November and December. 

5th. Were the owner to have bis oranges boxed 
up properly, (only two hundred in a box, in which 
state they would keep three months,) and exported 
to Philadelphia, New York or Boston, he éould al- 
ways count upon an average sale of from $15.00 to 
$20.00 a thousand, and all expenses paid, and all 
deductions made for the oranges which might be 
rotten, He could also gain always from five to ten 
per cent. on the employment of his funds, being 
sent back here. 

6th. A square of six acres, (261,300 feet, or 510 
feet square,) will contain four hundred orange trees, 
planted in four clusters of one hundred each, at 20 
leet distance from each other, and will afford in the 
centre a suitable place for a two story dwelling 
house, 54 feet long north and south, and 18 feet wide, 
for three rooms above and two galleries in the 
length way of the house; spaces also for four walks, 
80 feet wide from the four gates, to the house, and 
a walk of 34 feet wide in four directions along the 
four fences, (leaving one foot for the fence,) and 
consequently surrounding the four clusters above 
mentioned of one hundred orange trees each. On 
each side of these walks, grape vines, young orange 
trees from seed and for sale, and all kinds of vege- 
tables may also be planted in beds, 6 feet wide, taken 
out of the centre of each north and south walk 
which is between the trees, and there are thirty-six 
such walks. Each of the four clusters of one hun 
dred trees each, ought to have a well in its centre, 
the dwelling house of course one also. ‘The lower 
part of the house (after reserving two rooms for 
coeking, washing and ironing,) ought to be kept for 





receiving, drying and packing up the crop. Also to 


lodge the overseer and the labourers, to shelter the 
carts and a chair if used; to store the instruments 
of horticulture, the lumber for the boxes for oran- 
ges, to receive the benches of the carpenters mak- 
ing them, the boxes made, &c. ‘The stable for two 
horses and two cows may be built against the fence, 
and also some lodging rooms for the people. The 
dwelling house and out houses, the stable, &c. ought 
to be built = with the proceeds of the sale of 
the oranges. he ground and its fences only ought 
to be bought and made at first, with a small house 
of $100 for the overseer, and one hut or two for 
the labourers, until the orange trees yield a crop. 

7th. Such a grove as this would, when the four 
hundred trees becomes 20 years old (and supposing 
them to be in a thriving state,) yield at least 8000 
a year, and if the fruit was exported with due care, 
from $4000 to $4500, without reckoning the proceeds 
of the sale of the grasses, young orange trees and 
vegetables which might be raised at the same time. 

Sih. An intelligent and industrious man, some- 
thing of a gardener, with two or three negroes, will 
suffice to attend such a grove, and also the gar- 
den, except in the time of the crop of the oranges, 
when a greater number of hands will be wanted, 
during two or three days, fromm time to time, to 
gather the fruit. 

9th. A better plan than that of raising such a 
grove frum the seed, would be (as small sweet 
orange trees cannot be procured here,) to plant four 
hundred straight and healthy sour orange trees, of 
four or five years of age, (which are abundant here,) 
and engraft on them the buds of such China orange 
trees as are known to yield very sweet fruit. This 
would advance the crop four or five years, but 
would cost more money. ‘The former plan, there- 
fore, ought to be pursued, if economy be the prin- 
cipal object, and the latter plan, if the saving of 
time be the main point. 

The form which I would recommend as the most 
eligible for such a grove, is given below. 

10th. What I have stated, is derived from men 
of experience, and is good in all its parts; I believe, 
however, a square of ten acres (or 669 feet square,) 
would be far preferable, inasmuch as it would ena- 
ble the owner to place his four hundred orange trees 
at 26 feet dxtance from each other, instead of twen- 
ty, to make his thirty-six beds for vegetables, be- 
tween the four kundred orange trees, much larger, 
the same in the four walks converging to the house; 
the same in the fotr walks along the fences to have 
more room for stabs, pens, store rooms and lodg- 
ing rooms along the feyees, to cultivate more grapes, 
more vegetables, and to have more orange trees 
raised from seeds, and for sale every year, and final- 
ly to procure to his four hundred standard orange 
trees, and whatever else he would raise, more air, 
heat, light and moisture, witch are well known to 
be the great promoters of a swong vegetation. 





Cucrtore or ‘lca in Srazin. 

Botanic gardens are established throughout the 
country by government, who bave directed the at- 
tention of cultivators to Camellia bolea and viridis, 
of which one proprietor already has a plantation of 
4000 plants. (4dsiat. Journ for /Vov. 1825.) 





APPLES MARKED WITH THE IMPRESSION OF A LEAP 
are sold in the bazars of Persia. ‘To produce thie 
impression, a leaf of some flower or shrub is glued 
or fastened with a thread on several parts of the 
fruit, while yet growing; the apple gradually ripens, 
and all that the sun reaches becomes red; the parts 
covered by the leaves remaining of a pale green or 
yellow colour. 





Pepper.--There are no fewer than 41 kinds of 
pepper. A Batavian naturalist of the name of Blume 
has written a description of them, accompanied with 
plates. 
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— 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL- 
ROAD. 
Report and Proceedings in relation to @ Rail-road 
from Baltimore to the Susquehanna. 
Baltimore, August 3d, 1821. 


On this day, a meeting consisting of delegates 
from the Baltimore and York Turnpike, the York 
and Maryland, the Conewago Canal Turnpike, anc 
the York Haven Company, was held in the city of 
Baltimore, in the Exchange buildings, when Joun 
Situ Hot wins was called to the chair, and Gores 
Wincuester appointed secretary. 

On motion, the following resolutions were adopt- 





ed:— 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the delegates 
here assembled, it is desirable that a survey or ex- 
amination of the country between Baltimore and 
York Haven, should be made by a committee, to 
consist of at least one delegate from each of the in- 
corporated companies here represented, with a view 
to obtain such informaticn, to be communicated to 
the several turnpike companies, as will enable them 
to decide whether it be practicable to make a rail- 
road upon the bed of the present turnpike, or whe 
ther it will be advisable for them to unite in con- 
structing a rail-road from Baltimore to York Ha- 
ven; and that the several corporations here repre- 
sented, contribute equally to the expense of making 
such examination. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the committee unite with the gen- 
tlemen appointed at York ‘lt own, for the purpose of 
making the survey, and the secretary is directed to 
notify them of the proceedings of this meeting, and 
request their attendance in Baltinore. 

In pursuance of the above resolutions and pro 
ceedings, a committee was appointed, and proceed- 
ed, during the month of August last, to make the 
investigation directed. 

Their report, accompanied by a profile and map 
of the country between Baltimore and the Susque- 
hanna, is now submitted to the consideraéion of the 
people of Baltimore. 

It has been delayed until this moment, that no 
room should be left even for conj-cture, that the 

roject which it presents was intended, or shoul! 
in any manner, interfere with the great scheme of 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail-rsad. Public opinion 
is now so settled, as to the importance and feasi- 
bility of that enterprise, as to place it beyond the 
reach of competition, and far above opposition or 
impediment from any qvarter, even if such were 
intended. It is believed by those who are instru- 
mental in bringing before the public, the Susque- 
banna rail-road, that it will, by its success, tend to 
strengthen public opinion, and sustain the confi 
dence of the community in the magnificent under 
taking which has preceded it. 


To the President and Directors of the York Road, 
the York and Maryland Line Road, the York and 
Conewago Canal Turnpike road, and the York 
Haven Company. 

The committee appointed by a convention of de 
legates, from the above institutions, to examine into 
the practicability of making a rail road from Bailti- 
more to the Susquehanna, now report— 

That in execution of the object of their appoint- 
ment, a majority of the committee proceeded to 
examine and explore the country between Baiti- 
more and the Susquehanna, with a view to obiain 
the information requisite to a judicious direction o! 
such future operations as might grow out of the 
suggested enterprise of a rail-road from Baltimore 
to the Susquehanna. 

The more immediate object of their appointment, 
the committee are aware, was to ascertain the prac- 





ticability of making a rail-road upon the bed of the 

turnpike road, commencing at Baltimore, 
passing by York Town, and terminating at York 
Haven, upon the Susquehanna. To this particular 
object the committee have not failed to pay the 
proper and necessary attention; but the pursuit of 
that investigation, extended their views over a more 
enlarged field of inquiry to the general questioa of 
the practicability of a rail-road from Baltimore to 
the Susquehanna, without reference to any previ- 
ously designated route—indeed, the special object 
of their appointment, necessarily called for this en- 
larged examination of the country adjacent to the 
line of the turnpike road, inasmuch as the positive 
advantages of the turnpike route, must, in a great 
measure, depend upon a comparison of it with other 
routes, which the reconnoisance of the country ne- 
cessarily brought under the inspection of the com- 
mittee. We shall submit a brief and condensed 
view of the result of our labours, guided by the 
liberal and extended constructions we have given of 
the object of those under whose immediate direc- 
tion the investigation was undertaken. 

The public mind has at length become directed 
to the improvement of our internal resources, and 
it is matter of great gratification to find the senti- 
ment pervadiug the whole community, that the com- 
mercial existence of the city, rests upon opening an 
intercourse with the vast regions west of the Alle- 
gany, and the extensive tracts of country included 
within the states of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. ‘To facilitate the natural means, or to 
create an artificial means of easy communication 
with this immense region, seems now to occupy the 
undivided public opinion—the liberal and enlight 
ened—the bold and manly entetprise which belongs 
to our city, is all directed to the completion of this 
magnificent undertaking, and we may look forward 
with a well founded confidence to the period when 
we shall realize all its promised rewards. 

That the period for systematic and powerful ex- 
ertion, on the part of Baltimore, bas at length arri- 
ved, iz no longer doubted. ‘lhe great plans which 
are going on, and, in a great measure, matured in 
New York, and those which are projected, and will 
be completed in Pennsylvania, show a determina- 
tion on the part of our rival cities, to push, as far as 
unlimited capital, seconded by liberal views and 
great enterprise, a competition, which can only be- 
come dangerous if we permit their schemes to be 
matured, and the current of trade to take a settled 
direction in the channels provided for it by our ri- 
vals—for commerce, like water, will seek its level, 
depending upon natural or artificial causes, and if 
we once permit it to be diverted from its natural 
channel, it will be found most difficult to bring it 
back. ; 

if, on the other hand, we enter early into the field 
of competition, and improve our natural advanta- 
ges, we may make the efforts of our rivals tributary 
to our views, and they cannot make a foot of canal 
or rail-way, erect a bridge, or pave a turnpike road, 
which does not necessarily lead the trade or com- 
merce eubarked upon it, directly to our own door 
We hate nothing, in fact, to do, but to take up the 
work where they leave it, and to finish, at a trifling 
expense, a great line of internal communication, 
which the exertions of our spirited and enterprising 
neighbours have conducted within our reach, 

That this is the present situation of things, a 
slight view of the map of the adjacent country, will 
sutliciently demonstrate. ‘The Susquehanna river, 
which finds its outlet at our barbour, stretches its 
branches to the north, the east and the west, reach 
ing to the borders of the lakes, on the one hand, 
and ascending, upon the other, the ridge of the Al- 
leghany. The stute of New York, auimated by the 
spirit of her enlightened chief magistrate, and pur- 
suing a liberal and enlightened policy, has comple- 
ted one of the greatest works which this, or any 





other country has ever accomplished. Pennsyl- 
vania, following this noble example, has commenced 
a system of internal improvement, which seems to 
have no limit short of the boundaries of the state. 

Commencing at Middletown, it stretches to the 
Juniata—thence up that river to the foot of the Al- 
leghany mountains on the east,and crossing the 
ridge to connect the waters of the Susquehanna 
with the Alleghany and Ohio river, ascending the 
main branch of the Susquehanna to the dividing 
point of the eastern and western branches, it con- 
templates an improved navigation to the sources of 
these great streams, as well as some of their tribu- 
tary branches—presenting one connecting chain of 
improved or canal navigation of not less than five 
hundred miles in extent. 

The New York canal, connecting the waters of 
lake Erie with the Hudson river, is a violent effort 
to drag, by artificial means, the trade of that coun- 
try out of its natural channel down the different 
branches of the Susquehanna, which stretch almost 
to the foot of the lakes, and skirt the borders of the 
canal itself. Even in their present natural condi- 
tion, they attract an immense trade, and when im- 
proved by the efforts of Pennsylvania, they will ex- 
haust the Erie canal at every pore of its unnatural 
burdens, and conduct them to the borders of our 
own state; so, in like manner, will the canal up the 
Juniata and the western branch, conduct to the 
same point, the trade of the fine country east of the 
Alleghany ridge, and that which the same exertions 
may have transported over the ridges. ‘The whole 
trade, then, of the country referred to, seeks its out- 
let in the valley of the Susquehanna; and, pursuing 
the artificial channel provided for it, terminates at 
the end of the eastern section of the Pennsylvania 
canal at Middletown, at which point the competi- 
tion forits possession between Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia must commence. 

The efforts which have been made, and those 
which are still making by Philadelphia to supply, 
by artificial means, the disadvantages of her natural 
position, deserve great commendation, and reflect 
infinite credit upon her enterprise, liberality and in- 
telligence. 

The Union canal which commences at the mouth 
of the Swatara, and there forms a junction with the 
grand Pennsylvania canal, is intended to conduct 
from that point the immense trade which must be 
there concentrated, as the termination of the canal 
navigation of the whole state. The difficulties which 
have been encountered and overcome in the pro- 
gress of this work, show the importance which is 
justly attributed to it by our neighbours; it is now 
in a great state of forwardness, and will no doubt 
be finished in a short time. It was intended, and its 
projectors calculated originally that it would be suf- 
ficient to carry the whole trade of the Susquehanna, 
and thus form one continued line of canal navigation, 
ramilied over the whole state, and terminating at 
Philadelphia. If their expectations had been realiz- 
ed, it would indeed have proved a fearful, if not a 
successful competition with Baltimore, for the trade 
of a country which is ours by all the ties of nature. 
But, it is believed, that as this canal approaches to 
its completion, much of the speculation indulged in 
about its capacity and importance, have been made 
to yield before the difficulties arising from the na- 
ture of the country over which it passes, and the 
want of an adequate supply of water for the summit 
level. ‘The Union canal, from these causes, has 
therefore diminished in some measure from its im- 
portance, but still is capable of conducting a great 
commerce to and from Philadelphia, and opening a 
connection which the spirit and capital of Philadel- 
phia will extend by all other means that the improv- 
ed state of knowledge on the subject of internal 
communication will place at her disposal. 

The trade of the Susquehanna which now floats 
on the suriace of the river and finds its way through 
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system of canals shall be completed in Philadelphia, 
be carried to a market through the artificial com- 
munication thus provided: and it is manifest, there- 
fore, if we expect to retain the trade of that coun- 
try, we must secure it by means of roads and ca- 
nals, similar to those which our neighbours are 
making to conduct it to their capital. 

The moment for commencing this system has, as 
all agree, at length arcived, and the only question 
now remaining, is not whether it shall be done, but 
what is the best mode in which it can be done. 

The division of public opinion on the subject of a 
canal from the Susquehanna, has retarded the pro- 
gress of this important communication for many 
years, but it seems now to be a general, and indeed 
almost universal impression, that a rail-road from 
Baltimore to the Susquehanna presents the cheap- 
est and best mode of forming this important commu 
nication,and to examine and ascertain the correct- 
ness of this opinion was the duty committed to our 
charge, which we have endeavoured to perform to 
the best of our ability and knowledge; and if the 
result of our labours shuuld not prove entirely satis- 
factory, with regard to the details of the project, we 
trust it will produce conviction in the truth of our 
general views, and an accordance in the opinion 
which we entertain, that a rail-road from Baltimore 
to the Susquehannna is practicable at a moderate 
expense, and will afford an ample revenue for the 
capital wanted in its construction. 

In presenting our views, the subject naturally di- 
vides itself into different points of inquiry. 

ist. The general practicability of a rail-road from 
Baltimore to the Susquehanna. 

ad. The route which ought to be pursucc ia the lo- 
cation of the road, and the power to be used upon it. 

3d. ‘The probable cost of the road—the material 
of which it should be formed—and, lastly, the re- 
venue which may be calculated upon being derived 
from it, upon the capital invested in its formation. 

As to the general question upon the practicability 
of making the road, there is neither room nor ne- 
cessity for much observation. 7 

The construction of rail-roads, from their simpli- 
city, was very naturally the first species of mprove- 
ment upon public highways, which followed the in- 
troduction of wheel carriages, when civil.zation and 
commerce enforced the adoption of means of com 
munication more suitable to the improved condi- 
tion of society; and hence we find that rail-roads 
are almost coeval with the first dawnings of society 
in England, and indeed may be traced back to the 
invasion of that country as one of the means adopied 
by its conquerors to preserve their dominion by af- 
fording facilities to the transportation of men and 
munition of war; their recent revival in England 
has, however, afforded a fruitful subject for specu- 
lation and an ample field for the ingenious mecha- 
nic—the visionary theorist and the sanguine politi- 
cian, to indulge in their various pursuits—to give 
birth to endless projects, many of which have been 
started and adupted only in turn to make room for 
others equally short lived, and destined to share the 
same fate which had consigned their predecessors to 
oblivion; but this system of speculation, conjecture 
and experiment, bas led to the acquisition of a vast 
body of useful and practical knowledge which is 
now diffusing itself over the whole kingdom, and 
producing immense works of public utility, and of 
national and individual enterprise and wealth—per 
haps, however, there is no subject upon which the 
experience of another country could profit us as lit 
tle as. upon that of forming artificial communica- 
tions by means of roads and canals. 

The difference of climate—of svil—of the general 
face or topography of the country—of the population, 
aud intercourse amongst a dense poptlation—and 
above all, the great and essential difference in the 
purposes to which rail-roads are applied in Eng- 





land and those to which it is designed to apply them 
in this country, will and must render their improve- 
ments, adapted as they are to all these localities, of 
little service on the more extended and enlarged, 
and novel ground which rail-roads are expected to 
occupy in this country. It is true we may draw 
much useful knowledge from England, with regard 
to the mere mechanical construction and fitting of 
the material of which the road is to be constructed 
and put together—but when we come to stretch 
such a road over the high, broken and uneven sur- 
face which intervenes between Baltimore and the 
Susquehanna, or the more mountainous and rocky 
barrier which separates us from the western coun- 
try, we look in vain for information and instruetion 
from the rail-roads in England, which travel for the 
most part over a level surface, and are not impeded 
by a hill or a valley in their progress, from its com- 
mencement to their terminations, worthy of being 
mentioned—we should find ourselves still more at a 
loss in endeavouring to fashion the propelling power 
to such a road; to the inevitable inequalities mark- 
ing the progress of our daring enterprises, descend- 
ing into deep vallies or scaling the boldest acclivi- 
ties, and we should wholly fail, if, pushing our ex- 
amination further, we endeavoured to find the 
smallest instruction upon the purpose to which rail- 
roads are intended to be applied in this country. 
In England they are generally used rather as pri- 
vate ways than otherwise, and chiefly to oodles 
burthens in one direction—but the attempt to apply 
a rail-road to all the various purposes of a public 
highway, is an experiment which has been tried, 
but on a very limited scale in England, and which 
in this cou..try must depend for its success upon the 
genius, intelligence and enterprise of our own peo- 
ple, applied to the actual condition of the country 
and the nature of the work. 

Our own experience upon the subject of forming 
canals in this country, points out the necessity of 
drawing upon our own resources instead of relying 
upon foreign instruction and foreign models. Many 
efforts were made to construct canals in different 
parts of the United States, and the advice and assis- 
tance of foreign engineers were procured at enur 
mous salaries, and millions of money were wasted 
in unsuccessful attempts to imitate the works of 
another country. ‘The New York canal project 
languishing for years under the incubus influence 
of foreign science and experience, which, however 
valuable where it was acquired, was more than use- 
less here, and it was left for the genius and bold 
practical common sense of our own countrymen, to 
project and complete one of the noblest and great- 
est of human undertakings. 

These observations are made with a view to illus 
trate the position, that the general question of the 
practicability of the rail-road, must depend upon 
the peculiar circumstances attending the particular 
enterprise, and that but little or no aid, or iniorma- 
tion, can be bad by refere.ce to works in other 
places which have nothing in common with this, 
but that they are used as the means of communica- 
tion from one place to another. 

‘There is nothing of mystery in the nature of a 
rail-road—it is a matter of plain common sense, and 
when divested of a few technical words and phrases, 
it is fairly open to the plainest understanding. In- 
deed, it may be resolved into the simple proposi- 
tion, that whenever a turnpike, or any other road 
for the transportation of commodities in carriages, 
can be made, a rail road may also be constructed. 
A line of rail-road is as easily conducted over a 
surface of country as any other road; and the ques- 
tion to be disposed of, is not the physical practica- 
bility of making a rail-road in any particular direc- 
tion, but which is the mode of doing it so as to 
make it productive of the greatest possible benefit, 
at the least possible expense. There can be no 
doubt, that a rail-way is equally suited to any sur- 








face of country, over which it may be desired to 
carry it, whether it be mountainous or broken, or 
comparatively level; and the only subject for con- 
sideration is, that which we have suggested as 
forming the second point of inquiry, viz: —The route 
which ought to be pursued in the location of the road. 

Upon this head, our views must necessarily be of 
a general character, as the information upon which 
our opinion is founded, is not of that precise and 
definite kind, which would enable us to say posi- 
tively what direction ought to be adopted in the lo- 
cation of the road. Still there are some leading 
features which our reconnoissance of the face of 
the country, presented to our view, that we 
deem proper to present to the consideration of 
those more immediately interested in the location 
of the road, as well as to afford information to the 
community at large—and, in either way, calculated 
to lead to further investigation, and, in some mea- 
sure, assist future inquiries. 

From Baltimore to York Haven, in nearly a 
straight line, upon the bed of the turnpike road, is 
a distance of sixty miles, passing over an undulating 
country, intersected, in its whole course, by a range 
of hills, which eross the turnpike road nearly at 
right angles. These hills continue to ascend gra- 
dually from the tide at Baltimore, with occasional 
abrupt acclivities and descents, until they reach the 
summit level at Strasburg, a small village near the 
thirty-sixth mile stone on the York turnpike road, 
where it attains an elevation of one thousand and 
nine feet above the tide, and from thence it de- 
scends to the Susquehanna, ever a country of a very 
similar description, till it strikes the river at York 
Haven, maintaining an elevation at that point of 
two hundred and fifty-six and a half feet above the 
tide. The dividing rdge of land, of which Stras- 
burg is the swnmit, ranges along the Pennsylvania 
and Maryland line; it is about fifteen miles wide, 
and extends, without any material depression, from 
beyond the Monocacy, in a direction a little to the 
northward of east, till it strikes the Susquehanna 
river at McCall’s ferry, when it presents itself for a 
short distance in a narrow ridge, and then spreads 
out in Lancaster county 

The range of hills, therefore, presents an obsta- 
cle which cam. t be evaded, but must be overcome 
in any location that may be given to the road, pur- 
suing a course along the direction of the turnpike 
road or parallel to it, as the country on either side 
presents the same aniform surface, and nearly the 
same elevation. Suck are the general features of 
the country between \he Susquehanna and Balti- 
more, looking at it with a view to forming a connex- 
ion by a line which would pursae nearly a stra‘ght 
direction from one point to the other—in the natural 
situation of the country, there would be no choice 
as to the route, as the same difficulties are found in 
any which might be selected. 

The same ridge of land, above mentioned, also 
forms the dividing summit between the streams of 
water rising upon either side of it, and running on 
the south towards Baltimore, and upon the narth as 
tributaries to the Codorus, emptying into the Sus- 
quehanna. Deer Creek has some of its smaller 
sources near the summit at Strasburg, from whence 
it runs in a south easterly direction towards the Sus- 

uehanna, into which it empties opposite to Port 
Deposit at tide. This stream is too far out of the 
course to need observation, as is likewise the Little 
Falls of Gunpowder. 

The Great Falls of Gunpowder rises in several 
sources from the dividing ridge, and crosses the 
turnpike road, about twenty-eight miles from Bal- 
timore—then takes a direction parallel with the 
turnpike for about twelve or fourteen miles, and 
then pursues an easterly course, and at right anvles 
to the turnpike road to its mouth in the Great Gun- 


powder river at tide. 
(To be continued. ) 
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LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(From the Philadelphia Album.) 
EMILY GEIGER, 
“Though now thy frail body in death is reclining, 
Thy bright, spotless spirit with angels is shining; 
Thy mild spirit left thee as pure as it found thee, 
Ere the cold cares of life spread their darkness around 
thee!” 

At the time Gen. Green retreated before Lord 
Rawdon, from Ninety Six, when he had passed 
Broad river, he was very desirous to send an order 
to Gen. Sumpter, who was on the Wateree, to join 
him, that they might attack Rawdon, who had now 
divided his force; but the General could find no man 
in that part of the state, who was bold enough to 
undertake so dangerous a mission. The country to 
be passed through, for many miles, was full of blood- 
thirsty tories, who, on every occasion that offered, 
imbrued their hands in the blood of the whigs. At 
length Emily Geiger presented herself to General 
Green, and proposed to act as his messenger, and 
the General, both surprised and delighted, closed 
with her proposal. He accordingly wrote a letter 
and delivered it, and at the same time communicat- 
ed the contents of it verbally to be told to Sumpter 
in case of accidents. Emily was young, but as to 
her person or adventures on the way, we have no 
further information, except that she was mounted 
on horseback, upon a side-saddle. On the second 
day of her journey she was intercepted by Lord 
Rawdon’s scouts. Coming from the direction of 
Green’s army, and not being able to tell an untruth 
without blushing, Emily was suspected, and confin- 
ed to a room; and as the officer in command had 
the modesty not to search her at that time, he sent 





for an old tory matron as more fitting for that pur- | 


pose. Emily was not wanting in expedient, and as 
soon as the door was closed and the bustle a little 
subsided, she ate up the letter, piece by piece. After 
awhile the matron arrived, and upon searching 
carefully, nothing was to be found of a suspicious 
nature about the prisoner, and she would disclose 
nothing. Suspicion being thus allayed, the officer 
commanding the scouts suffered Emily to depart for 
where she said she was bound; but sbe took a route 
somewhat circuitous to avoid further detection, and 
soon after struck into the road leading to Sumpter’s 
camp, where she arrived in safety. Emily told her 
adventure, and delivered Green’s verbal message 
to Sumpter, who in consequence soon after joined 
the main army at Orangeburgh. Ewily Geiger af- 
terwards married Mr. Therwits, a planter on the 
Congaree. She has been dead thirty-five years, but 
it is trusted her name will descend to posterity 
among those of the patriotic females of the revolu- 
tion. 





- 


A FEMALE CHARACTER. 


Brunella takes every opportunity of insinuating 
that she has been, in her youth, greatly distinguish. 
ed for her beauty. Her charms, however, whatever 
they have once been, are now entirely fled: but she 
still retains all the vanity, insolence and caprice, 
which'ever attended the bloom of beauty, with the 
addition of that peevishness and ill humour, which 
often accompanies its decay. Her insolence, how- 
ever, is only displayed to the unprotected, and her 
ill humour to her servants; for to her superiors she 
is always obsequious, and to her equals, she wears 
an everlasting simper of approbation. This wo- 
Pere benevolence is regulated by decorum; her 
friendship by convenience; and all her affections by 
etiquette. Her heart has no concerm in any of 
these matters. 

She is chaste, without being virtuous; because, in 
her it proceeds from constitution, not sentiment. 
Guarded by the breast-plate of frigidity, which, like 
the Aegis of Minerva, repels the shafte ef love, she 





walks through life erect, and steady to the dictate- 
of decorum and:self-interest, without a slip or fal. 
step. 

nibs to all helpless females, who, from th 
frailty of nature or perfidy of man, are observed t. 
totter, or even to stoop, in their progress, she insists 
that they should be feebver excluded from the so 
ciety of the upright; and if any person shows a dis 
position to palliate their errors, this outline of chas 
tity quits, for a moment, the frail bird on whom sh: 
has pounced, and turns her envenomed beak against 
those who are for showing the smallest degree of 
mercy; and being freed, by nature, from any pro 
pensity to one particular frailty, she indulges, with 
out bounds, in the gratification of envy, hatred 
slander, haughtiness, and other vices of the same 
class, for which, from her childhood, she has disco- 
vered a decided taste. 

Although an English Countess sat for the above 
picture, many years ago, we believe that there is 
more than one female, on this side the Atlantic, 
who would pass for the original. [M. ¥. Mirror. 


-_ Orr ------—-—— 
SPORTING OLIO. 





But even this was no safety—the ery of coming foes 
still rung aloud, and he once more leaped the boun- 
daries of Benham-park, the hounds being well upon 
his scent. As a last resort, he betook himself to 
the noble extensive fish-pond; the hounds (those 
still in wind) gallantly followed, endeavouring to 
drive him out, but in vain. Lord Craven, Honour- 
able Augustus Craven, and Grantley Berkeley, pro- 
perly attended, pursued in a boat, but-their exer- 
tions availed not. He was determined to tire them, 
or di¢ game, though not on terra firma. After an 
hour spent in useless exertion, one of the attendants 
threw a rope over his antlers, and forcing him 
ashore, we succeeded in taking this noble animal 
alive, and thus terminated a capital day’s sport. 

“The bald faced stag” was, yesterday morning, 
conveyed to Grantly Berkeley’s, and no doubt, from 
the favourable specimen now exhibited, the gentle- 
men of that hunt will wait his re-appearance with 
considerable interest. 

The time of the chase was from three o’clock in 
the afternoon until nearly eight in the evening. 
Many of the hounds were quite knocked up, beat 
out of time, tune and track, so that some of them 
did not return to kennel until the following morn- 
ing. Fortunately, the day was cool for the horses, 
or possibly there would have been “bellows to 
mend,” if not worse signs of distress; as it was, the 








(From the Annals of Sporting, of November, 1827.) 
Tue Berxerer Hounps—Gaxuant CHase WITH 
THE BALD-FACED Sraa. 


On Wednesday, the 17th ultimo, the neighbour- 
hood of Newbury was enlivened, the first time this 
season, by the animating sound of the “horn,” with 
its responsive replies, *‘taron, ton.” Grantly Berke- 
ley’s stag-hounds were turned into the woods ad- 
joining Hampstead park, the seat of the amiable 
Countess of Craven, in order to find out an “‘out- 
lying buck,” known by the appellation of the “bald- 
faced stag.” ‘They roused him, after some little 
time, in Tebecmeerne. He went away in gallant 
style, leading his pursuers through numerous cov- 
erts; but, being closely pressed by this staunch 
pack, he leaped the pales, and took a circuit several 
times round the park—-still finding that he could not 
elude his pursuers, he left his native haunts, and be- 
took himself to the meadows adjoining (closely fol- 
lowed all this time) at bis best possible pace. Hear- 
ing the music (to him discordant) of this merry- 
toned little pack close at his heels, and the Kennet 
and Avon canal presenting itself, he viewed the 
“stilly watérs” as a friend, and dashed into it, and 
crossed it; then skirting the meadows between the 
canal and the old river, which he also swam, he led 
his pursuers over many a wide leap, into Benham- 
park. There he dodged them for some, till, again 
closely pressed, he took the Park-wall into the Bath 
road—thence traversed the lands belonging to the 
Reverend George Wyld, and entered Dean-wood. 
But this he could not keep, for his pursuers stuck 
so close upon him, that he was compelled to break 
again for the grounds adjoining, and to dash along 
home at his top speed, as true to the turns as an old 
cunning hare, and as if he were accustomed to this 
very round. Entering his native haunts; 


noblemen and gentlemen who followed, were great- 
ily satisfied, though many were compelled to cry 
‘“thold, enough.” 

It will not be mal-apropos to state, as a proof of 
the great breed of partridges this season, that, on 
the noble domain above alluded to, there have 
been, up to the 2ist of September, eight hundred 
head shot, and an abundance yet to be seen,a 
| covey, indeed, in almost every field. e F. 





Heroic Convuct or a Yours. 


On Monday, October 8, as the pupils of Mr. Mur- 
phy's academy, at Youghal, were bathing in the 
sea, a respectable youth, about twelve years old, 
was carried off by the strength of the waves, and 
in a drowning condition, when one of the ushers 
swam to his assistance, and caught hold of him, but 
from the agitated state of .the water, found it im- 

racticable to bring him in, and called for help, 
Bat none offered; he then left him to his fate, and 
sought his own safety by swimming to shore; but 
Samuel Green, a lad of fifteen years of age, whose 
bosom filled with manly courage, and with an ar- 
dent desire to rescue his school-fellow, hastened to 
undress himself, which, by the time he had done, 
the object of his anxiety was carried a considerable 
distance to sea. ‘The little hero jumped in, and, 
Cassius-like, buffeted the waves until he reached 
the motionless body, and nothing being visible Lut 
the crown of the head, he caught by the hair; but 
it being too short to afford him a hold, he took him 
by the wrist with one hand, and swam with the 
other, dragging his almost lifeless treasure, and 
presented him to his numerous companions, wha 
stood on the strand, with streaming eyes and heart- 
felt anxiety for the safety of them both. He was 
immediately restored to animation, and, we are 
happy to say, is now perfectly recovered. 





Partaipee Taxina. 


On wee October 10, two gentlemen be- 
longing to Falkirk, went out to shoat  Perteidens ac- 
companied by an excellent greyhound bitch. The 

had not been long in the fields before the bitc 

raised a partridge, and pursued it on foot for a con- 
siderable distance; and just as the bird had taken 
wing, the spirited animal made a leap and caught it 
in the air, to the no small surprise of the sportsmen. 








, Where long 
He ranged the branching monarch of the shades:” 


Go as early as you can to market, aad as late as 
you can to battle. 
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Horse Portrair 

The Marquis of Londonderry bas given an order 
to Mr. James Ward, the celebrated painter of 
horses, to execute a portrait of his Lordship’s fa- 
vourite Arabian. The painting is nearly completed. 
The animal is in full action, taking a flying leap 
overaravine. The fire and energy displayed in 
this difficult position, manifesting the greatest ana- 
tomical skill; as it is, indeed, the only manner in 
which the animal should be drawn, i. e. in action 
suited to his breed and business in life. A fact, this, 
which we have more than once taken the pleasure 
to explain, as regards Mr. Ward, in particular, and 
also to congratulate his departure from the stiff and 
still position of Haphazard, &c. 





(COMMUNICATED.) 
MY DOG. 
By my side, when requir’d, old Mingo will stay; 
When order’d through fields he'll roam far away 
In diligent search of a trail, hot or cold; 
If any be found I am sure to be told. 


No bye-path or cover he ever pass’d by, 

Or probable place neglecting to try; 

If no trace of a fox be there but the signs, 
Then old Mingo is heard from, only in whines. 


By the sound of his voice, I very well know, 

If the trail be but cold he often will blow— 

But if it be warm, I am certain to hear 

The keenest of tongueing soon borne on the air. 


When once he has found out where Reynard hath 


been, 
Then faithful old Mingo no more will be seen, 
Until he be join’d by the rest of the pack, 
For he never thought about quitting a track. 


Where ever he strikes to make off and follow, 
He'll circle and search each hill and each hollow; 
Then try by the bushes in every course; 

At such time forgetting both master and horse. 


If baffled in these, next in turn, and with care, 
He'll wind all around him, thus searching the air; 
Hence, by my old Mingo, the fox will be found, 
If moving or lying when he’s above ground. 


And when, e’er he is up, that quickly is known 
By Mingo’s loud note and his musical tone— 
Then each other dog must soon hark and away, 
Or else be thrown out for the rest of the day. 


For Mingo don’t tarry, no effort will spare, 

Nor others depend on his labours to share— 

But onward he goes through the toil of the chase, 
And, for hits and for heels, to none will give place. 


But if chance, or if speed should, during a hunt, 
Place old Mingo behind, all others in front, 

At the very next baulk look out for the lead, 
For he will wipe quickly and be off ahead. 


If any short turn, or any quick double 

Occurs in the chase, they give little trouble 

To cunning old Mingo, who knows what to do— 
For he wont over-shoot, and he’ll doubie too. 


And if a loss happens, it cannot last long, 

So widely he circles, that soon his loud tongue 
Proclaims the recover in swamp, wood or field, 
Then to run and carry to none will he yield. 


In spirit and knowledge, my dog far excels 

Most other dogs, as bis fame often tells— 

And to all who know him, he’s known as a hound, 
That vf treated fairly, will hunt the year round. 


Before you make a promise, consider well its im- 
portance, and ascertain whether you can perform 
it, 





UMS SALML. 





FOR DESTROYING RATS. 
Among the various poisons, and other means of 
destroying these obnoxious animals, | have always 
found the following to be a most effective, but sim 
ple and harmless plan of ridding my premises of 
these vermin. Take a few fresh corks; griud them 
down into small particles; fry them in the common 
way, with a little butter or fat; place it while warm 
at the places where the rats are plenty, and if pos- 
sible, when they may eat the dose undisturbed by 
any noise; leave no water within their reach, and in 
a few days not a vestige of the creatures is to be 
seen. 


TO MAKE A MARROW PUDDING. 
Take a quart of cream and milk, and a quarter of 
a pound of Naples biscuit, put them on the fire in a 
stew-pan, and boil them up; take the yolks of eight 
eggs, the whites of four beat very fine, a little soft 
sugar, some marrow chopped, a small glass of bran- 
dy and sack, a little orange-flower water, mix all 
well together, and put them on the fire, keep stir 
ring till it is thick, and put it away to get cold; have 
a dish rimmed with puff-paste, put your stuff in, 
sprinkle currants that have been well washed in 
cold water, and rubbed clean in a cloth, marrow 
cut in slices, and some candied lemon, orange and 
citron, cut in shreds, and send it to the oven; three 
quarters of an hour will bake it: send it hot up. 


A YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 

Take a quart of milk, four eggs, and a little salt, 
make it up in a thick batter with flour, like pancake 
batter. Have a good piece of meat at the bre; take 
a stewpan, and put some dripping in, set it on the 
fire; when it boils, pour in the pudding; let it bake 
on the fire till you think it is nigh enough, then turn 
a plate upside down in the dripping pan, that the 
dripping may not be blacked; set the stewpan on it, 
under the meat, and let the dripping drop on the 
pudding, and the heat of the fire come to it, to make 
itof a tine brown. When the meat is done and 
sent to table, drain the fot from the pudding, and 
set it on the fire to dry a litle; then slide it as dry 
as you can in a dish; melt butter and pour it in a 
cup, and set it in the middle of the pudding. It is 
an excellent good pudding; the gravy of the meat 
eats well with at. 


A BOILED PLUM PUDDING. 

Take a pound of suet cut in pieces, not teo fine, 

a pound of currants, and a pound of raisins stoned, 
eight eggs, half a nutmeg grated, and a tea spoon 

ful of beaten ginger, a pound of flour, a pint of 
milk; beat the eggs first, and add half the milk, 

beat them tugether, and by degrees stir in the flour, 

then the suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk as 
will mix it together very thick. Boil it five hours. 


MODE OF STOPPING EPISTAXIS (BLEEDING AT THE 
NOSE. 

A young man, nineteen years of age, bled from 
the nose so profusely, that he fainted several times 
Minerai acids, ice to the nape of the neck, &c. were 
tried, but without stopping the flow of blood. Doc- 
tor Bruner was called in on the third day, and he 
blew up powdered gum Arabic through a quill—the 
hemorrhage ceased directly. 

[ Phila. Journal of Med. and Phys. Sciences. 


INDIAN CURE FOR THE EAK ACHE. 

Take a piece of the lean of mutton, about the 
size of a large walnut; put it into the fire and burn 
it for some time, till it becomes almost reduced into 
a cinder; then put it into a piece of clean rag, aud 
squeeze it until some moisiure is expressed, which 
must be dropped into the ear as hot as the patierit 





can bear it, 


Bartimore, Farpay, Janvary 11, 1828. 





€#The communication from a much esteemed 
correspondent on Pope’s Machine for cleaning Rice, 
will appear in our next. 

¢# Long as is the Report in regard to a Rail-way 
from Baltimore to the Susquehanna, we have not 
felt at liberty to abridge it. It will be continued un- 
til the whole is published. The exposition is as-able 
as the subject itself is interesting and important. 





METEOROLUGY OF DECEMBER 


AT BALTIMORE. 

Mean temperature early in the morning, $7.9°. 

Highest, on the 9th. 49°—10th, 52°. 

Lowest, 23d, 17°— 24th, 22°~—3 ist, 27°. 
Mean temperature in the afternoon, 45.2°. 

Highest, 9th, 63° —15th, 55°. 

Lowest, 23d, 31°, 

Mean temperature, » hour after sun-set, 40.89. 

Mean of the month, 41.3°. 

Wixps.—From N to E. the latter only inclusive, 16 
observations—from E. to S. 9—from S. to W. 
16—from W. to N. 20—Calm, 1 

Wearner.—Rain on 12 days. Snow on the 22d,4 
inches deep on a level; snow also on the 24th. 
But 10 observations in 62, are marked clear. 

RicHarD Sexton. 


—————— ——————————— SEES 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No 11, Bowly’s whorf, 

Tospacco.--Seconds, $3.00 a 7 00—Scrubs, 450 @ 
6.50—common crop, 3.00 a 3.75—Do. red, 3.75 a 4.50— 
good red, 4.50 a 5.00—Fine red, 5.5” a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a |) .00—Fine 
yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 7.00--Rap- 
pahannogk. 3.50 « 4.00—Kentucky, 3.50 @ 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 a 7.00. 

FLoon—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6 50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.814 a 5; city mills, 4.75; Susq. 4.624 a 4.75; 
Corn Meat, bdbi. 2.624 a 2.75—Grain, white wheat, 
best, .90 a 1.05—red, .80 a .90--Corn, new .404 43 
—KRye, 50 4.52-— Oars, 24—Beans, .80 a 1.0: —Peas,. 45 
a.00—Crover seed, 5.10 a 5.50—Timorny, 2.00 a 2.50— 
Barey, 60 465—F axseep, 99—Corron, Virginia, 10¢ 
104—Louisiana, .1} a..13—Alabama, 10 @ .1i4—Mise 
souri, .10 a .104—N. Carolina, .94 4 .104—-WooL, com- 
mon, .15 @ .16—wash’d,. 18 ¢ .20—half blood, .20 4 24— 
three-quarter, .28 a 30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, 
Russia, per ton, $275--Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a4 
140—water-rotted, !70 a 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, 
6 a 6.5%; do. do. trimmed, 6 50 a 7; Herrings, Susque- 
hanna, bbl. 275 a 3.00 —Mackerel, 4.75 a 5.75—Bacon, 
hams, .9 a. 124—Feathers, 26 @ s8— Whiskey, in hhds. 
lst proof, 22 a 23—in bbls. 26—Pork, drove, 3.75 a 4; 
wagon 4.50 a 4.75; Eastern Shore 4.50 a 5—Beef, stall- 
fed, 5; do. grass, 404,50. 
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panied the buckwheat was entirely smothered.—/1 told Mr. Pope that if at would periorm well on 

AGRICULTURE. , rice, of which be had a small parcel, procured from 





(From the New York Statesman.) 


LUCERNE. 

We recently published a correspondence between 
Isaac M. Ely, Esq. of this city, and Judge Buel, of 
Albany, relative to the method, and the advantages, 
of the cultivation of lucerne. ‘That correspondence 
threw much light on the subject, and has been ex- 
tensively republished, as being highly interesting to 
the farmer. We are now favoured by Mr. Ely with 


another communication, which will be found below, 


from Vanbragh Livingston, Esq., of Westchester 
county, who has also devoted his attention to that 
species of grass. It will be seen that he entirely 
concurs with Judge Buel. Mr. L. is an intelligent 
and zealous agriculturist; and he is aided in his ex- 
periments and efforts for the advancement of rural 
economy, by the enlarged views acquired in foreign 
travel. 

To the Editors of the Statesman: 

I send you a further communication on the cul- 
ture of lucerne. From your agricultural notice of 
the correspondence between Judge Buel and myself 
on this subject, [ have no doubt Mr. Livingston's 
interesting letter will find its appropriate place in 
the Statesman. 

Yours, &c. I. M. ELY. 
January 5th, 1828. 


Calendar, (near Yonker’s,) a ge 
Dear Sir, county, Dec. 31st, 1827. 

Your favour of the 26th inst., together with an 
accompanying copy of “the Statesman” you were 
so obliging as to send me, I received by this morn- 
ing’s mail, 

[have attentively perused the statement of Judge 
Buel, in his letter to you on the subject of lucerne, 
and am pleased to find that his experience, in its 
culture, so fully accords with my own. ‘The first 
experiment | made with this grass was in the sum- 
mer of 1821; but the seed did not vegetate, owing, 
doubtless, to their being unsound, rather than to 
any peculiarity of management, for, whea good, 
they appear to germinate as freely as these of red 
clover. Not being discouraged by my first essay, 
I prepared the following year, the ame piece ol 
ground for the reception of fresh eed. ‘This was 
sown, broadcast, in the early part of July, 1822, 
without a protecting cover. ‘The plants soon made 
their appearance, notwithstasding a period of dry 
weather which succeeded, and continued to grow 
finely, till checked by the frost. As the crop was 
neither cut nor depastured, a large burden was left 
on the ground; and in the ensuing spring, before 
other grasses had yet started, the lucerne exhibited 
a flourishing growth. Without entering into any 
further details respec’ing this crop, it will be suffi 
cient to say, that i¢ completely justified, in all re 
spects, the encomiums I bad read upon its value. 
It may be well, however, to remark that, in accor 
dance with the directions of some writers on the 
subject, | had the ground harrowed, for the alleged 
purpose of extirpating weeds and promoting its vi 
gour. This was done in the third year of its growth, 
and by these means more than half of the roots 
were destroyed. The remainder, however, con- 
tinued to grow well fora year after, but as the crop 
did not exhibit the flourishing appearance as before, 
I determined upon breaking up the ground. 

In the beginning of May, 1823, 1 had about two 
acres sown with lucerne. ‘The ground was divided 
into three pieces, and each piece was, along with 
the lucerne, sown with a different grain crop. [hese 
consisted of barley, buckwheat and winter rye.— 
The result of the experiment was as follows, viz: 
that sown with the rye proved the best, and that with 
the barley ranked next in quality; but what accom- 
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‘The lucerne growing on the two former pieces, 
being now in the fourth year of its growth, Is ina 
most vigourous state; and so faf from evincing any 
symptoms eclipe, continued to grow, the last 
season, m riantly than ever. I commenced 
cutting, it i on the 27thof April. It then 
yielded, Is udge, at the rate of a ton anda 
half to the the supposition that the grass 
hay. It was cut for the pur- 

d given to horses in the stable 
: The produce amounted, dur- 
ix cuttings. In this experiment, 
the quantity OF seed used was at the rate of 20 Ibs. 
to the acre. «dt.Was cultivated on a soil similar to 
that described by Judge Buel, as indispensable to 
its success. 

It is unnecessary here to recapitulate all that has 
been said and written in favour of this plant. | 
would remark, however, that the great advantages 
which have™been alleged in its favour. are fully 
borne out fj n experience. It may, further, 
be well to e, that, in referring to the remarks 
of Judge > there is no difficulty whatever in its 
being made into hay, when managed in the mode 
he describes. And it seems to me a matter of some 
importance to bear in mind that, although the vir- 
tues of lucerne have been most largely descanted 
upon by B itish writers, it is a plant which is far 
better adapted to our own climate than that of Bri- 
tain. ‘lhe latter country, it would appear, does not 
possess the requisite degree of heat and dryness, to 
imsure the full advantage of its real value. And it 
seems to be expedient, if not necessary, in that 
country, to cultivate it at the expense of drilling— 
while here it answers with perfect success in the 
easier and cheaper mode vf broadcast. 

Notwiths'anding, however, what has been said in 
praise of the merits of this grass, [ am not unaware 
of the objections that have becn made to its gene- 
ral introduction in this country. 
those advanced by a distinguished agriculturist in 

: Vicinity of Philadelphia. [t was my intention 





















have noticed them, and to have offered some 
views of individual practice in relation to the sub- 
jett, leading to a difference of conviction. The 
length, however, to which this communication has 
already attained, prevents me from dwelling any 
longer upon the merits in question. 
With great respect, 1 am yours, &c. 
VANBRUGH LIVINGSTON. 
I. M. Exy, Ese. 





POPE’S HAND-THRESHING MACHINE. 
J.S. Sxinner, Ese. Brighton, Mass., Dec. 26, 1827. 


Dear Sir,—I lately bad an opportunity of view 
ing an operation ef threshing rice with Pope's im- 
proved machine—the exhibition of which was for- 
tuitous; but the result may be interesting to our 
southern brethren who cultivate that important sta- 
ple; and being desirous to contribute my feeble ef 
forts towards promoting the prosperity of our whole 
country, the following statement and remarks are 
submitted to-your disposal—to pass for what they 
may be worth. 

About a year since, I was requested by Mr. Dab 
ney, the United States’ Consul for the Azores, to 
procure one of Pope's hand threshing machincs for 
friend, who cultivated wheat extensively in the 
island of ‘Terceira,; but as my discretion was relied 
on, | delayed a compliance til! within a few weeks, 
when one of an improved construction was present 
ed. With its performance on rye I was fully satis 
fied—the straw being montirchs cleared of grain 
“\th astonishing expedition, considering the small 
ste of the machine, and that the moving power 
was only one man. There being no wheat within a 
reasonable distance of Boston, and the vessel that 
was to take out the machiue on the point of sailing, 


More especially of 


the south for the purpose of testing his mochine, | 
would dispense with its action on wheat—feeling 
confident from the effect on rye, that all reasonable 
a ay would be realized. - 

ith the labour of one man to turn, and another 
to feed, this machine threshed three sheaves, thirty 
inches in length, in something less than a minute; 
affording a peck of clean rice. It appeared that the 
feeder was not more than balf supplied with material, 
and that the same power would have acted on dou- 
ble the quantity within the time. I must confess 
that I was not prepared (o witness so complete aa 
operation. Considering the form of a panicle of 
rice, so essentially different from an ear of wheat or 
rye, Lwas apprebensive that a portion of the peduncles 
or foot stalks would break off and escape the beat- 
ers, or pass through attached singly to the grain. 
But this was not the case Indeed it does not ap- 
pear possible to thresh rice more completely with 
flails, in the usual way, than was demonstrated in 
this instance, and if we may judge from the result 
of an experiment so limited, | think it may be safe- 
ly estimated that such a machine. with the labour 
of three men and a boy, will thresh from 150 to 200 
bushels of rice in a day—and with the increased ve- 
locity which may be attained by the application of 
animal power, an ordinary mule for instance, double 
that quantity may be turned out. 

The humerous threshing machines, and specious 
models of them, that were exhibited to the Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture, during a long period that I bad the honour of 
a seat at that board, as trustee and vice president of 
the institution, which proved either complete fai- 
lures, or, after ephemeral exhibitions and cessation 
of novelty, “rest from their labours,” with attempts 
at perpetual motion and other abortions, produced by 
the fecundity of inventive genius in our country— 
the models of whieh assist to load the shelves of the 
Patent office—induced a degree of caution border- 
ing on scepticism. Ceriainly no threshing machines 
heve come within my view that inspired any con‘i- 
dence in their geueral utility, except Pope's—and I 
never felt a full conviction that even that was capa- 
bie of producing such important results as those to 
which { have alluded. ‘This machine promises 
great durability, occupies not more room, and is as 
portable as a common fanning machine—is simple, 
and so cheap as to be at the command of middling 
Sarmers—cardinal peints which mechanicians in ge- 
neral are too apt to overlook. For being encourag- 
ed by a venial cupidity in the public, they endeavour 
to get too much of a good thing. whereby their ma- 
chines are rendered bulky, complicated and expen- 
sive. 

It were superfluous to expatiate on the impor- 
tance of eliciting the invention of simple and effi- 
cient labour-saving machines, in various departments 
of husbandry, as well as in the arts; but I cannot 
withhold the expression of my firm conviction, de- 
rived in part from facts recently come to my know- 
ledge, that many valuable inventions and discoveries 
are kept from the light in consequence of the feeble 
protection afforded that species of property, or the 
impunity with which it can be pirated under the pa- 
tent laws now in force. For it is unquestionably 
true, that great loss or ruin is inevitable to the man 
who, with a verdict in his favour, prosecutes for an 
infringement of his patent!—and like a wreck strand- 
ed on &@ barbarous coast, the greater the value of his 
invention or discovery, the greater the number and 
potency of depredators will he have to contend with. 
Moreover, it 1s believed, that to the same cause may 
be atiributed the imperfection of numerous ma- 
chines that have been palmed upon the public. ‘Tne 
inventor, or machinician, has little inducement for 
persevering to bring his machine to the highest 
state of improvement of which its principles may be 
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susceptible—having no confidence in the laws, but 
rather viewing them as a trap, commences trappe? 
hiniself,; and so soon as he can render it sufficiently 
plausible to enable him to sell patent rights, grasps 
at the modicum offered by jobbers—the construction 
of the machine is assigned to bunglers, and the utili- 
ty it might possess soon expires. 

Upon what moral principle, or maxims of justice 
the distinction is founded, or why it is, that proper- 
ty created by astonishing efforts of human intellect, 
united to years of constant toil, when exhibited in 
the form of inventions or discoveries that in some in- 
stances seem to approximate matter almost to mind, 
and prove of incalculable benefit to society, should 
by the same community he held so little sacred and 
receive from their lawgivers merely nominal protec- 
tion, while property acquired by professional dis- 
plays of intellect, and every other pursuit, is most 
rigidly secured, we shall leave to casuists and socie 
ties for the improvement of morals, to discover. But 
such is the fact that the right to inventions, or what 
is termed patent property, in relation to any other 
kind, may be correctly compared to a weak and 
sickly tree. Hosts of insects seize and gorge upon 
its trunk, fruit and foliage, when not a soul of them, 
except a few outcasts of their society, dare approach 
one of the same species that is in sound health and 
vigour. 

It is said to be the boast of our country that her 
laws are framed to dispense “equal and exact jus- 
tice to all.” We may still hope that the grand in- 
quest of the nation, will no longer suffer that divine 
attribute to be defaced by statutes that carry pro- 
rection in their front, but pestrauction to the op- 
pressed who seek for redress under them. 

With very cordial esteem, 
I remain truly yours, 


SAM’L WYLLYS POMEROY. 





MANUFACTURES, 

The following is from the Vew Jersey Societ 
the Promotion of Manufactures and the ‘Mechar 
Arts. 

Among the officers of this institution are the Gover- 
nor of the state, one of the Senators, the Chief Justice 
and the Attorney General. The formation of socie- 
ties throughout the country, are recommended for 
the encouragement of the manufacture of woollens, 
fine cottons, and goods from the materials of flax 
and hemp. The society state in their circular, that 
the tariff of 1924, by altering the specific to an ad 
valorem duty, on the only article made from flax in 
this country, the protection was lessened nearly 30 
per cent. 

They further state, that “the repealed specific 
duty had been for years existing before the esta- 
blishment of a manufactory on the continent of 
America.” “The case of individuals,” say they, 
‘engaged in this work, is peculiarly hard, and we 
therefore beg to call the attention of all the friends 
of the American System to this manufacture, and 
by a strong and unanimous appeal to the represen- 
tatives of the nation, secure that protection which 
will tend to re-establish those institutions which 
have not only ceased to operate, but are now offer- 
ed for sale, by their proprietors, at a great sacri- 
fice. 

“It is neither the north, south, east, or west of our 
country, that is to be injuriously affected by this 
protection; but all sections and interests are to de 
rive benefit therefrom: for the introduction of flax 
and hemp interferes materially with cotton; and in 
all the states north of Georgia (if not equally every 
where,) flax might be grown, not only in sufficient 
quantity for the consumption of the country, but we 
could vie with Russia and England in the export of 
this article.” 

The folly of withholding protection from the ma- 
nufacturers of flax and hemp, will be sufficiently 


or 
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palpable to any who will read and reflect on Mr. 
ane report to the Harrisburg Convention in July 
ast. 

At the same time that I feel constrained to recom- 
mend the perusal of the proceedings of that respec- 
table eonvention, I will give a shortijgiMct in rela- 
tion to flax, hoping that the stigmatize 
that body, as having conven purposes, 
will not blind our citizens to sting facts 
which were disclosed. After a of details, 
the report proceeds: 

From the foregoing items, the following estimate 
is made of the quantity, and va e raw ma- 
terial, requisite for the manufac the hempen 
and flaxen fabrics imported into the United States 
last year, together with the quantity and value of 
the hemp and flax in the raw state;imported in the 
same period, viz: for sail cloth, ravens duck, and 
other coarse articles imported from Russia alone— 














4,521,700 lbs. of flax and hemp, valued at $542,600 
For cotton bagging, requiring 000 
ibs. of hemp, 184,000 


For cordage, twine, &c. 1,949,915 f 
hemp and flax, 147,426 
Hemp in its raw state, 9,869,003 lbs, 551,757 


Flax, estimated at 600,000 Ibs, 72,000 


Amounting to more than twenty millions 
of pounds of flax and hemp, valued at $1,497,783 





Requiring a cultivation of nearly 50,000 acres of 
land for the growth of the raw material, giving em 
ployment directly to 7000 hands to manufacture it, 
and indirectly to very many more. 

A Native American. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES—XIV, 

A Report on the establishment of Cotton and Wool 
len Manufactures, and on the growing of Wool; 
made to the House of Commons of North Carolina, 
by Mr. Fisher, from Rowan, on Tuesday, Januar, 
1, 1828. 

The select committee, to whom was referred the 
resolution on the subject of Cotton and Woollen 
manufactures, and on the growing of Wool in 
North Carolina, have had the same under consi- 
deration, and—Repoart, 

That the subject of the resolution is one which 
deeply concerns the citizens of this state, and is 
vitally connected with their best interest and pros- 
perity. A crisis is at band, when our citizens must 
turn a portion of their labour and enterprise into 
other channels of industry; otherwise, poverty and 
ruin will fall on every class of our community 
{t is a lamentable fact, that the people of North 
Carolina are indebted to one another, and to the 
banks, to an amount appalling to the mind that 
looks to consequences. According to recent state- 
ments, the debts due to the local institutions alone, 
amount to $5,221,877; and, in the absence of data, 
we believe it will not be an over estimate to say, 
that the debt due the United States office at Fay- 
etteville, will swell the amount to six millions of 
dollars. In addition to this we esteem it a moderate 
calculation, that the people of North Carolina owe 
to merchants, to usurers, to note-shavers, and to 
one another in general, the further sum of four mil- 
lions, making in all ten millions of dollars. Many 
of these debts were contracted at a time when a 
more prosperous state of things held out better 
prospects of easy and speedy payments; but the 
great fall in the prices of naaebaied products, has 
not only sedtned the value of every species of pre- 
perty, but, asa eeenee has, in effect, doubled 
the debts of individuals. 

Owing to the want of navigable streams in our 
state, leading to good marts, hitherto but few of vur 





agricultural products would admit the expense of 
carrying to market. Cotton and tobacco from the 
interior, are almost the only articles that wil} bear 
transportation, while rice and naval stores, on the 
seaboard, are the principal exports. When the 
prices of these articles were up, the farming inter- 
est of North Carolina presented something like the 
appearance of prosperity; but a great depression 
has taken nga in their value, and at this time they 
are scarcely worth producing. 

The loss of the West India trade has lessened 
the demand for lumber. Tobacco is now taxed in 
the British markets more than 600 per cent., while 
the demand for cotton, our other great staple, does 
not keep pace with its increased production. Every 
year flew sources of supply are opened in our own, 
and in other countries. Egypt, Greece, the British 
East India possessions, and South America, are all 
well adapted to the culture of the article. If the 
planter in North Carolina can barely afford to raise 
cotton at eight cents per pound, he must soon be 
driven from its culture altogether, by the farmers of 
the west, whose new rich lands enable them to pro- 
duce it with less labour and expense. ‘Thus, while 
the exports of these, our great staples, have rapidly 
fallen off, our importations of various articles con- 
tinue nearly the same, or at most do not diminish 
in a corresponding ratio with our exports. ‘The 
consequence is, that the balance of trade against us, 
for several pe past, has greatly increased. To 
meet the debt created by this balance of trade, the 
notés of our banks are carried to the northern 
cities, where they cease to perform the part of mo- 
ney, but like other merchantable commodities, are 
sold at a discount of four to five per cent. on their 
nominal value, The notes thus sent to the north, 
are soon retugned on the bank, when another loss 
of four or five per cent. is sustained by these insti- 
tutions in procuring such funds as will be taken by 
the northern holder. The annual tax thus paid to 
the northern cities, is by no means inconsiderable, 
and in its effects on the banks, and through them 
= the people, greatly add to the difficulties of the 

mes. 

The balance of trade against us produces ano- 
ther state of things on the monied concerns of 
North Carolina, which threatens not only the ruin 
of our loca) jnstitutions, but as an inevitable conse- 
quence, bankeuptcy and distress throughout the 
community. ‘Ise United States Bank at Fayette- 
ville, receives in payments the notes of the local 
banks, but pays out aone but her own. The conse- 
quence is, that nine-tenths of her issues are sent to 
the north, to meet the debt created by the balance of 
trade; while the debts due her are always paid in lo- 
cal notes. ‘The notes thus flowing in on that office, 
are returned in quick succession on their respective 
branches, and these institutions sustain a loss in 
procuring funds to meet these pedpetual runs. The 
extent of these runs from that quarter are not limit- 
ed by her discounts, and in the course of the year, 
they amount at least to half a million of dollars, 
Thas the local banks of North Carolina annually 
pay four or five per cent. on all their notes collected 
by this mammoth institution. Already one of the 
local banks, that of Cape Fear, finds it impossible 
to get on under the pressure of the United States 
Bank at Fayetteville, and the president and direc- 
tors have called a meeting of stockholders, with a 
view of winding up their business and surrendering 
their charter. ‘The local banks are thus forced to 
curtail their discounts, and withdraw from circula- 
tion a part of their notes, which have the effect to 
press their debtors, at a time when bad crops and 
low prices diminish their ability to pay. 

This creates a distress that impels thousands of 
our citizens to abandon their homes and their hopes 
in their native state, and seek relief abroad, where 
better prospects are opened to them. If in trans- 





planting themselves from their native soil, they bet- 
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ter their condition, it is certain that their friends 
who remain behind, are left in a worse situation. 
Every man who moves to the west, is not only a 
lose to the state, but carries off with bim a part of 
our circulating medium, which makes it scarcer 
here. Your committee might point out other effects 
arising out of the course of trade, uniting to produce 
a state of embarrasstnent never before equalled in 
North Carolina, but time presses on their labours 
and admonishes them to omit all unnecessary views 
of the subject. 

The situation of our people being as thus repre- 
sented, the inquiry presents itself, how is it to be 
ameliorated and changed for the better? It is cer- 
tainly true that something may be effected by indi- 
vidual economy, but this alone will not accomplish 
the important end. Nothing but a change of sys- 
tem can restore health and prosperity to the com- 
munity at large. It is certainly a correct maxim in 

litical economy, that every state or nation should 
Pe able to feed and clothe itself. Such, however, 
has not been our case. With immense tracts of 
fertile soil, the best and most productive in the At- 
lantic states, many of our citizens in the eastern 
parts of the state, for several years past, have been 
in the practice of purchasing flour made at the 
north, and feeding their negroes with pork shipped 
from New York. While every fall large droves of 
Tennessee and Kentucky bogs are sold in the south- 
ern and middie counties. Even at this moment, 
while we are penning these remarks, there are seve- 
ral droves from that quarter in this city, and a good 

ortion of the money paid by the members of the 
legislature for their board and lodgiug, will be car 
ried directly to the west, in exchange for an article 
that we can raise as well at home. 

With all the materials and aliments for manufac- 
turing, we annually expend millions in the purchase 
of articles manulactured in furope and at the 
north, out of our own raw materials. While under 
this state of things, we have been growing poorer, 
the manufacturers have been growing rich. The 
individual who buys more than he sells, whose ex 
penditure is greater than his income, sooner or later 
must reach the brink of poverty and bankruptcy. 
The remark is equally true as to a state or com- 
munity. 

In setting about to ameliorate our condition, the 
first step is to adopt some system that will enable 
us to buy less and sel! more—that will enable us to 
supply, within ourselves, our own wants and neces 
sities. And here we remark, that in its effects on 
us, it is all the sane, whether we buy from Europe 
or the northern states. Our trade with Europe is 
through the northern cities, and the profits of that 
trade, whether oatward or inward, are mostly made 
at the north. But how ts this important revolution 
to be accomplished?— We uuhesitatingly answer — 
by introducing the manufacturing system into our 
own state, and fabricating, at least to the extent of 
our own Wants, We go further.—lnstead of seud 
ing off at great expeuse of transportation, our raw 
material, convert it into fabrics at home, and in 
that state bring it into market. In this way, our 
want of navigation will not be so severely felt, for 
it will cost no more to send off $40,000 worth of the 
fabric, than it will $10,000 of the raw material. 
and of course the expense will be less felt, as it will 
be divided among a larger amount. 

North Carolina, during good crop years, is esti 
mated to have shipped for the north and Europe, 
through her own ports and those of her sister states, 
at least 80,000 bales of cotton. Eighty thousand 
bales, at $30 per bale, amounts to 2,400,000, But 
80,000 bales, thus worth $2,400,000 in the raw 
state, when converted into fabrics, are increased in 
value four fold. which will make the sum of 
oe or $7,200,000 more than we obtained 
or it. 

Again—it is not thought extravagant to estimate, 





that the people of North Carolina annually con- 
sume, in cotton manufactures of various descrip- 
tions, one-fourth of the crop shipped from the state, 
equal to 20,000 bales. If so, then the manufactu- 
rers pay us‘for our 80,000 bales, by sending back of 
our own raw material, 20,000 bales in the manufac 
tured state, retaining for their trouble, and the use 
of “scientific power,” the remaining 60,000 bales— 
which, when converted, according to the admitted 
rule, will bring them $7,200,000, Now, if the raw 
material was wrought up among ourselves, this im- 
mense sum would be made by our own citizens, and 
would diffuse wealth and prosperity among all clas- 
ses. As it now is, we lose it, and ee profits are en- 
joyed by Old and New England. 

But the profits arising from the process of con- 
verting the raw material, are not the only advanta 
ges attending the system. Another is, that it will 
take from agriculture some of the surplus labour, 
and turn it into other pursuits. It will convert pro- 
ducers into consumers, and thus create at home, in 
the bosem of the community, good markets for the 
products of the farmer. 

To a community having good water communica- 
tion, these neighbourhood markets are not so essen 
tial; but to North Carolina, which is without such 
means, their importance is incalculable. ‘The in- 
troduction of the manufacturing system would give 
employment at home to our people, and arrest that 
tide of emigration, which is bearing off our popu- 
lation, our wealth and enterprise, and leaving those 
who remain behind poor and dispirited. It would 
build up flourishing villages in the interior of our 
state, and improve, not only the physical, but the 
moral and intellectual condition of our citizens. 
This is not speculation; the same causes, under 
similar circumstances, will always produce the same 
effects. Look to the north—visit their manufactu 
ving Villages and establishments, and you will find a 
contented, happy and prospering people. By way 
af example, We point to the town of Lowel, in 
Massachusetts, Six years ago, its present site was 
unoccupied by the dwellings of man, Since manu 
factories have been there erected, a town has sprung 
up of neat and commodious buildings, with a popu- 
lation of six thousand souls, There are several 
churches for public worship, and schools for the 
education of the children. Look also to Waltham, 
to ‘Taunton, to Patterson, to Manyunk, and a hun 
dred other places in the New England and northern 
states, where this system is diffusing wealth and 
prosperity, and improving the moral condition of 
society 

But, it may be asked, are the circumstances of 
our state such as to render practicable the introduc- 
tion of this system among us? We answer, they 
are. The hand of nature itself seems to point out 
North Carolina as a region of country weil adapted 
to manufaetories, Cut off from the ocean by a 
sand-bound coast, her rivers filled with shoals and 
obstructions along their whole extent, and their 
mouths inaccessible to large vessels, she never can 
be greatly commercial. On the other hand, her cli 
mate and swil are equal to those of any of her sister 
states, and she abounds with all the facilities neces- 
sary to the manufacturing arts. 


The following may be considered as the elements 
indispensable for building up and sustaining manu 
facturing establishments: 


1. The raw material, out of which the articles 
wanted are fabricated. 

2. ‘The power necessary to give motion to the 
labour-saving machinery employed in manufacta 
ring. 
$. Labour, at prices that will afford profit. 

4 Provisions, cheap, of good quality and abun- 
dant. 

5. Climate, healthy and mild. 

6. Skill and capital. 





I. Tae Raw diatertar 

Cotton.—The soil aad climate of North Carolina, 
excepting the mountainous regions, are well adapted 
to the growth of this great staple; and for the past 
ten years, her exports of this crop, as before stated, 
may be estimated at 80,000 bales, The quality of 
the staple has been pronounced, by some of the 
most skilful manufacturers at the North, to be equal 
or superior to any raised in the United States of the 
same species—that is, of the commen short staple: 
The fibres are aot so long, but in texture they are 
finer and more silky than ‘urtber south or west. It 
seems to be a principle in cottou to grow finer in 
staplé as it goes north. ‘Thus, the Mexican cotton, 
in its progress to the north, loses something in 
length, but makes it up in fineness. This raw ma 
terial, then, abounds in North Carolina, where it 
may be had, without the expense of transportation. 
The advantages of having the raw material on ‘he 
spot, are much more important than at first may 
appear. First—the expense of transportation is 
saved. This is equal, on an average, to 25 per 
cent. on the present prices, er to 24 cents per |b. or 
$7.50 per bale, on all shipments, either to the North 
or to Europe. Thus the 80,000 bales sent from 
North Carolina, cost for transportation ¢600,000— 
which would be saved, if manufactured on the spot. 
An establishment at Lowel, Patterson, or Black- 
stone, consuming 500 bales, must pay annually for 
transportation $3,750, which would be a clear gain 
to a similar establishment in North Carolina. 2d— 
Another advantage in our favour is, that the cotton 
here would be delivered in the seed. Cotton taken 
from the gin is in the best state for spinning. Be- 
sides, we should save the bagging, roping and wast- 
age—all of which, Mr. Donaldson, ot Fayetteville, 
estimates equal to ten per cent. in our favour. 

WVool.—Another raw material wanted in manufac- 
tories of cloths, is wool. 

The committée entertain the opinion, that the 
climate and soil of North Carolina, are well adapt- 
ed to the raising of sheep and the growing of wool. 
In the eastern parts of the state, are extensive tracts 
of-land well suited to the purpose of grazing. ‘The 
same is true of the middle and southein counties; 
while the mountainous parts of the state stand unri- 
valled for extensive ranges of the most luxuriant 
grass. ‘The opinion is held by some that a northern 
climate is better adapted to the growing of fine 
wool than the south. If so, we have such a climate 
in our mountains to produce wool of that quality, 
while the eastern and middle parts of the state will 
produce wool of the coarser sorts, 

lu the business of raising sheep, North Carolina 
has two very important advantages over the north- 
ern states. Ist. Ihe price of lands. 2d. The eli- 
mate. 

North of the Susquehanna, lands range at a much 
higher price than in this state. One thousand dol- 
lars in North Carolina will purchase a more exten- 
sive sheep walk, than ten thousand will command 
in New England, New York or Pennsylvania. In 
the northern states, sheep require to be fed nearly 
six months in the year, while here, six weeks is as 
long as is necessary. ‘There they must be fed with 
succulent vegetables and other expensive food; while 
here, a cheaper food will answer, or at most, a less 
quantity of vegetables and grain. In addition to 
this, the severity of the climate at the north, re- 
quires more care and attention to be paid to the 
young, than is necessary here. All these things 
considered, it is evident that we can raise sheep at 
least 35 or 40 per cent, cheaper than they can be 
raised at the north. Yet, hitherto, but few sheep 
have been raised in North Carolina. We scarcely 
grow as much wool as is wanted for domestic uses. 
The fact is, that the culture of cotton has misled us 
from our true interest, and caused us to neglect eve- 
ry thing else. 

From recent calculations, it is estimated that 
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there are, at this time,in Pennsylvania, about three 
millions of sheep. In New York, about four mil 
lions. In several of the New England states, there 
are numbers still larger, in proportion to their ex- 
tent of territory. 

It is not supposed that any of these states are 
overstocked with sheep; on the contrary, they are 
capable of increasing their number to a much great- 
er extent. ‘There are about forty millions of sheep 
ia Great Britain and Ireland. 

But take Pennsylvania as the data of calculation, 
and give North Carolina as many sheep, according 
to her territory,as she has, We should then num- 
ber three millions, or one sheep to every ten square 
acres. Three millions of sheep, yielding 3 lbs. of 
wool each, at 25 cents per pound, would produce 
$2.250,000, while our whole cotton crop only yields 
$2,400,000. 

Now, the cultivation of cotton requires the best 
of soil; it exhausts the land, and requires much la- 
bour, while “‘the raising of sheep gives value to 
lands not suited to ordinary cultivation, and makes 
worn out-fields productive of profit to the farmer.” 
Farther, it requires but little labour, and that of the 
lightest kind. 

But again. Instead of sending abroad the nine 
millions pounds of wool, were we to manufacture it 
into cloths at home, then its value would be enhanc- 
ed to at least ten millions of dollars. In addition 
to all this, the mutton would be a great source of 
profit. It would supply the place of pork in a con- 
siderable degree, and be a more healthy and less 
expensive food. The manure produced by the sheep 
too, would nearly, if not wholly, pay the expense 
of keeping them. 

Tron.—-In addition to cotton and wool, we may 
add iron ore,as a raw material abounding in our 
state. Beds of this ore, inexhaustible in quantity, 
and of a superior quality, abound in various parts. 
In the western section of the state, it may be found 
in almost every county; in Johnston county, and on 
Neuse river, are located extensive beds of good 
quality. Notwithstanding this, large quantities of 
iron are every year imported from abroad into North 
Carolina, and sold to her citizens. 

Besides these, the raw material of various other 
articles of necessity and comfort, may be found in 
the greatest abundance in various parts of the state. 
but the Committee are limited by time and circum- 
stances from enlarging any further on this interest- 
ing branch of the subject. 


Il. Water Power. 


Few states in the Union abound more in sites of 
water power than North Carolina. ‘I'he shoals and 
falls in her primary and secondary rivers, obstruct- 
ing navigation; the small rivers and large creeks, 
all furnish never-failing supplies of the finest water 
power in America. Much of this power is found 
in that range of country where the cotton grows 
well, and is extensively cultivated, and higher up, 
near, and in the mountains, there is no limit to this 
power. It being thus abundant, it must forever re 
main cheap, while at the north itisdear. A water 
privilege, conveniently located at the north, with 
power to carry 5000 spindies, is worth $12,000 or 
$15,000, often more: here, it may be had, in favour- 
able situations, for one tenth of that amount. Even 
in the eastern sectiun of our state, this species of 
power may be commanded. When those extensive 
lakes, Mattamuskeet and others, are drained, the 
canals drawing off the water, will furnish admi- 
rable sites for mills and manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

Under the head of climate, we shall mention an 
important advantage which our streams have over 
those of the north. On the score of power, then, 
we have all that can be desired. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


(From the Cambridge Chronicle.) 
GRUB, OR CUT WORM. 

I have heard a number of farmers complaining 
of the ravages of the Grub, or Cut-worm last sum 
mer. The prevention of this scourge is always in 
the power of every — farmer; and if he will 
not prevent, he ought not complain of the injuries 
to which his crops are subject. The prevention is 
fall ploughing, which exposes the progeny of this 
insect to the inclemencies of the winter. I fallowed 
last fall and winter, about thirty-five acres in my 
field, and will venture to assert, there were not one 
hundred corn-hills injured by the worm. ‘There 
were five acres in the same field that were not 
ploughed until a day or so before the corn was 
planted, which was nearly ail destroyed by this pest. 

-4 member of the Dorchester Agricultural Society. 











HORTICULTURE. 
MULBERRIES. 


Linnean Botanic Garden, near New-York, 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. January 7, 1827. j 

I am happy to understand that we may expect 
soon the elaborate report of our enlightened Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Hon. Richard Rush, on 
the subject of the culture of the mulberry, the rear- 
ing of the silkworm, and the manufacture of silk. 
When this subject seemed to be viewed as of the 
greatest interest to our country, about two or three 
years since, I sent to France for every publication 
that was considered valuable relative thereto, and 
received, to my astonishment, ne less than eighteen 
different works on the subject. 

These I have freely loaned to those gentlemen 
who desired them, and they have doubtless shed 
much light on the subject. I now enclose you some 
remarks on the mulberry, extracted from my forth- 
coming treatise, being ever willing to contribute my 
mite to the advancement and welfare of our cane. 
mon country. With much respect, 

VM. PRINCE. 

“Of this tree, about eighteen varieties are culti- 
vated in this country, a few only of which are pro- 
per for the table, the others are either useful in the 
arts, or for purposes of ornament only. 

Table Fruit.—Those most valued for their fruit 
are the ones commonly called Black European or 
Black English, but which came originally from 
Asia, and the Red American, a common native of 
our forests. 

Ornamental.— Those cultivated particularly for 
ornament, are the three varieties of the Chinese ps- 
per, or Japan mulberry, which form trees of large 
size, dense foliage, and finely formed for shade. 
The fruit of these is perfectly round, and about as 
large as a hiccory nut of the usual size. There is 
one peculiarity about these trees, which is, that 
generally on the same tree, leaves are found of a 
great variety of shapes and forms; and taking every 
point into consideration, they are as well calculated 
to beautify, adorn, and afford a fine shade, where 
trees are wanted more spreading than lofty, as any 
with which I am acquainted. 

3. White Chinese, or Italian Mulberry.—This is 
the species which has always been cultivated for 
rearing silkworms. It is uriginally from China, but 
from being so extensively cultivated in Italy, it is 
more generally called the Italian mulberry. ‘The 
tree is very easy of cultivation, and of very rapid 
growth, and may be reared to any extent without 
difficulty, as it agrees so well with our climate, that 
they are found growing spontaneously in the hedges 
on Long island, from seeds which have been scat- 
tered by the winds or birds. But there is one-cir- 
cumstance which [ do not recollect to have seen no- 
ticed in any American publication, which I consider 








of the utmost importance; it is that in the silk rear- 





ing countries, the kind generally known here as 
suitable for feeding worms, is not the only one used, 
but they have a number of varieties, produced by 
a long course of culture from the same species, 
which are deemed far more suitable for their pur- 
pose. In the south of France nine of these varie- 
ties are cultivated, and the produce of the worm is 
found to be materially different, according to the 
particular variety on whose leaves it has been fed. 
These results have consequently reduced that part 
of this interesting occupation to the following dis- 
tinctions with regard to the different trees used, 
and their effects upon the produce of the worm, viz: 


Varieties causing the production of particularly 
fine silk, 

Ditto causing the production of silk of a coarser 
texture. 

Ditto causing the production of very strong silk. 

Ditto producing a greater quantity of silk. 

‘The enumeration of the varieties used in the 
south of France is as follows: 

Morus macrophylla, or grosse-reine. 
rosea, or feuitle rose 
lusciniala, or feuilles decoupeés. 
lobata, or feuilles lobées. 
oblongata, or langue de beuf. 
ovalifolia, or Romain. 
nana, or nain. 
italica, or bois rouge d’Italie. 
Constantinople. 

In other parts of France they also enumerate la 
reine, la feuille d’ Espagne and la feuille de Flocs, but 
there is little doubt that these local names apply 
also to some of those before enumerated. 

When the great ease with which this tree can be 
cultivated to an almost interminable extent is taken 
into consideration, in connexion with the immense 
national importance which must attach itself to the 
manufacture of silk, if not wholly, at least in a 
measure, to supersede its extensive importation, the 
permanent establishment of such manufactures, 
could not fail to be considered as forming as great 
an epoch in the history of this country, as its first 
introduction did in that of France. Another great 
consideration is, that while the rearing of silk may 
be pursued in any part of the union, it seems to be 
particularly adapted to the southern states, and it 
will be doubtless there found to flourish most; and 
our government may, by fostering and protecting 
this species of manufacture in that portion of the 
union, form a counterpoise to that degree of pro- 
tection which it has thought proper to extend to the 
manufactures of the eastern and some of the mid- 
dle states. 





























SCUPPERNONG GRAPE. 
Mr. SKINNER, Raleigh, (N. C.) Jan. 4, 1828. 

Sir,—Sceing considerable notice in your weekly 
journal of the Scappernong grape, induces me to 
offer a few remarks, subject to your disposal. The 
community of Vignerons is, or should be, much in- 
debted to Mr. James G. Hall, of Currituc county in 
this state, for the fine exposé he has given us of this 
grape. 

I am clearly of opinion, that this grape is not 
“a native,” and that its introduction is well and 
truly accounted for in some extracts in your paper 
(in the seventh volume,) from the early natural his- 
torian of North Carolina, Surveyor General Law- 
son, who resided at the little town of Bath, ona 
little bay which makes up from the sound. For 
confirmation of this, { refer your readers to the ex- 
tracts— Lawson distinctly says that a French colony 
had moved into that part of the state from Virginia, 
attracted by the mild climate in winter for the very 
purpose of “raising and making wine, silk, &c.” 

That seed of the best grapes of Madeira and the 
south of France, the Banks of the Rhine, were re- 
ceived from Europe and profusely scattered. There 
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was also a colony of Palatines at Newbern, in 
Craven va induced by the same motive to set- 
tle in North Carolina. Yours, ORION. 


¢#The weather here (the 4th of Jannary, 1828,) 
is remarkably mild. Hyacinths and other garden 
flowers, are putting forth. Much agricultural de- 
pression prevails in the prices of produce. Negroes 
sell for little or nothing, and hire for one fourth less 
than | have ever known them. Cotton goes fora 
song; and upon the whole, the planter or farmer 
sees the sheriff often, and goes to market but 
seldom. 
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BALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL- 
ROAD. 
Report and Proccedings in relation to a Rail road 
from Baltimore to the Susquehanna. 
(Continued from p. 342.) 

Jones’ falls rises to the west of the turnpike, and 
is about fourteen miles in length, including Roland's 
Run, which approaches the Yerk turnpike road op- 
yosite the tenth mile stone—from the head of Ro- 
Jand’s run, there is a valley stretching to a branch 
of the Beaver Dam, and from thence to the western 
branch of the Great Gunpowder the ground is easy 
of approach. The western branch of the Gunpow- 
der extends some ten or twelve miles in a direction 
towards the Hanover turnpike, where it heads and 
where the country spreads out into high and broken 
ridges. Between the valley of the Western Run 
and the ravine of the Gunpowder itself, there is 
an exceedingly high and continued ridge, without 
any valley intersecting it through which a passage 
could be found from the one to the other, and the 
only mode of approach would seem to be, to follow 
the valley of the western branch until you reach the 
high lands where the valley is exhausted; ‘and from 
a point above the Blue Ball (tavern) on the Hanover 
road, to strike across the ridge above mentioned in 
a direction nearly north to the ravine of the Gun- 
powder, which reaches to the summit of the dividing 
ridge on the south. 

The head streams of both the Conewago and the 
Codorus approach the summit of the ridge on the 
north, and the intermediate vallies between the 
points where the streams find their sources, are 
found upon the table of the ridges, and of course 
must be favourable for operation. 

This general view of the country will, upon re- 
ference to the map, exhibit, itis believed, all that is 
necessary for the purpose of the present inquiry. 
It may be proper to add, that-our reconnoisance of 
the country was greatly aided and directed by the 
information derived from the work of the commis- 
sioners appointed in 1823 by the legislature, to sur- 
vey the route of a canal from the Susquehanna to 
Baltimore, under whose direction, a line of levels 
was run along the bed of the turnpike road, and the 
elevation of every mile stone, and every prominent 
point on the road, was marked, and the record pre- 
served and placed in our possession. From this in 
formation we were enabled to ascertain the exact 
elevation of any given point above the tide, or the 
relative elevation or depression of any point or 
points above or below each other, and could form 
also a more accurate estimate of the adjacent coun- 
try, from being well informed of the position we oc- 
cupied. 

The turnpike road from Baltimore to York Haven 
pursues a straight direction, crossing the hills and 
valleys nearly at right angles; and immense sums of 
money have been expended in reducing the hills 
and filling up the intervening valleys, so as to bring 
the whole to the grade required by law. It is cer. 
tainly matter of regret that in the location of the 





turnpike roads from Baltimore, the principle shouid 
have been adopted of pursuing a straight line, re 
gardless of every consideration but that of shorten- 
ing the distance—a principle, which experience has 
demonstrated to be radically wrong, and that dis 
tance is no object in comparison with the superior 
advantage of moving in a-more devious course, 
where a smaller power will move a greater burthen 
at a more rapid pace, and continued power of ac- 
tion. If, therefore, it were an original question, and 
the country were to be surveyed in its natural state, 
with a view to the location of a line of road, it is 
quite probable that some other route, than the line 
of the present road would be selected. 

But-as matters now stand we are to look to things 
as they are, and to the effect of the operations of the 
tarnpike companies upon the surface of the country. 
By these means we find that the operations on the 
line of the turnpike roads has reduced the average 
elevation of the hills to about two, or two anda 
half degrees; and possibly at some sharp points the 
angle of ascent would be found greater, whilst the 
greater part of the road presents uncommon facili- 
ties, in a succession of planes of easy ascent and 
descent. 

The prominent points of difficulty which present- 
ed themselves on the line of the turnpike road, are 
to be found— Ist, at the valley of the western branch 
of the Gunpowder, between the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth mile stones—2d. at the valley of the Piney 
run, about the seventeenth mile stone—Sd. at the 
valley of the great branch of the Gunpowder falls— 
4th, at the valley of the Little falls of Gunpow- 
der, and from this point to the forty-third mile 
stone,a distance of about eighteen miles, it is unbro- 
ken by a single ravine of any moment, but presents 
a beautiful plane, ascending at the rate of about thir 
ty six feet to the mile, to the summit at Strasburg, and 
descending at an elevation not exceeding eighteen feet 
to the mile. From this point you descend into the 
valley of the Codorus, which presents the fifth point 
of difficulty; after which the passage to Yorktown is 
easily accomplished, and from thenee to York Ha- 
ven, there are but two points adhering to the line 
of the turnpike read, which present any difficulty, 
and these are found at the ies of the Conewago, 
and the Codorus, Upon the whole line of the road 
there does not appear to be more than six points 
where any extraordinary labour would be required 
by reducing the hills and passing the valleys on 
bridges; and this it appeared might be done at a 
moderate expense. The excavation for the passage 
of a rail-way and the bridging being not more than 
one third the width of a turnpike road, and the dis- 
tances in each instance being comparatively short. 
Indeed, from the survey which we made at these 
poiuts of the adjacent country, it would be easy to 
avoid them altogether by deviating to the right or 
left, and returning again to the line of the road— 
if, upon examination, it should be found too ex- 
a to reduce the line of the road to the proper 
evel. 

With the exception of the points above referred 
to we are decidedly of opinion that the line of the 
turnpike road presents uncommon facilities fur the 
location of a rail-road upon it, and that it might be 
accommodated at a reasonable expense to the con- 
tinued action of a locomotive power upon the whole 
distance. In some cases slight deviations might be 
judiciously adopted, and in many places sharp points 
of hills would have to be reduced, and the abrupt- 
ness of small vallies filled up or bridged over; with 
these alterations, trifling in themselves when com 
pared with the important object in view, more than 
two thirds of the present turnpike might be filled to 
the purposes of a rail-road; and the more prominent 
points of operation, we have already stated to be 
neither formuiable or insurmountable. There are 
beside the important considerations we have already 
mentioned, many others which are worthy of reflec- 





tion in looking at the turnpike road as the route for 
the rail-road; the whole expense of clearing, grad 
ing, grubbing, and all the incidents of labour and ex- 
pense which belong to the location of a new road 
would be at once saved; and it is well known that 
these form very important items in the construction 
of such works; beside which very great saving and 
despatch would be produced by using the road, in 
hauling materials, for the completion of the work. 
It is, moreover, not to be forgotten, that difficulties 
of another kind are to be anticipated in the location 
of an entire new route, in the invasion of the right 
of private property, and the removal of which have 
been often found greatly to retard the progress of 
works of great public utility, and too frequently oc- 
casion vexation and expense as well as delay, and 
sometimes to require a reference to the sovereign 
authority of the Togdehtants, before the work can be 
permitted to progress. 

But whatever may be the positive advantages of 
the turnpike route, it is not to be preferred, unless it 
is found, when considered relatively, to any other 
route, to possess superior advantages, 

No temporary considerations—no local interests 
no partial or contracted views, ought to influence 
the decision of such a question, or control opinions 
upon a subject of such great and general interest to 
the city, and ultimately indeed of great national im- 
portance. Wherever the best route can be found 
it ought to be taken, and in the end it will be the 
wisest and soundest policy. 

Too many errors in our public works, springing 
from such causes, are present to our vision or fresh 
in our recollections, not to warn us of the fatal con- 
sequences which invariably follow from such inte- 
rested and contracted views. In our examination of 
the country between Baltimore and the Susqueban- 
na, we have endeavoured to obtain such informa- 
lion with regard to its natural advantages and faci- 
lities as would enable us to present a general view 
of other routes which have either been suggested 
by others, or grew out of our own investigation. 

First.—It has been suggested that a rail-road 
might be laid from hence to Havre de Grace, and 
froin thence to ascend on an inclined plane along 
the banks of the Susquehanna to York Haven, or 
as much higher as might be thought advisable. 

Secondly.—It bas been imagined that you might 
reach the Gunpowder river along the shore of the 
Patapsco, or between that and the ridges, and then 
ascend up the ravine of that stream to its source or 
sources on the dividing ridge, and thence across the 
ridge by some valley leading to the head waters of 
the Conewago, and thence down the ravine of that 
stream to its junction with the Susquehanna at York 
Haven. 

Thirdly.—A third course presents itself more di- 
rectly in the line of operations, and that is, to ascend 
from Baltimore up the valley of Jones’ falls, to or 
near Caton’s mill--thence across the ridge in a di- 
rection towards the Gunpowder, and thence up the 
ravine of that stream towards the summit ridge, and 
to form a junction and descend the valley of the 
Conewago to the Susquehanna. 

The valley of the Codorus also presents itself 
stretching up the north of the dividing ridge and ap- 
proaching towards the summit, and might be con- 
sidered as another avenue of descent to the Susque- 
hanna. It is not our intention to enter into any de- 
tails in the examination of these various routes, or 
to compare minutely their relative advantages or 
disadvantages with the turnpike route, A few gene- 
ral remarks, taken in connection with the geogra- 
phical sketch of the country, and the course of those 
streams given above, will be sufficient to render the 
matter intelligible. 

It is admitted upon all hands that the dividing 
ridge, which is about midway between Baltimore 
and the Susquehanna, one thousand and nine feet 
above the former, and seven buodred and fifty-three 
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above the latter, must be surmounted, as there are no 
vallies penetrating the ridge throngh which it can be 
passed. The question then is, which is the easiest 
and best mode of crossing this ridge, by a continued 
inclined plane along the vallies of the streams on 
each side of it—or by a succession of smaller planes 
and levels, taking a course across the country in the 
direction of the present turnpike road. 

It seems to be taken for granted that the first is 
the preferable mode, and that it onght to be pursued 
without regard to the increase of distance, where- 
ever it can be attained. ‘This opinion is adopted 
from the English writers aod English works, and 
from a supposed analogy between rail-roads in that 
country and in the United States, which, perhaps, 
will be found upon examination, not to be exactly 
correct, or at all events that it is perfectly clear that 
the principle ought to be adopted as an axiom in 
the Cention of rail-roads in this country. In Eng 
land, rail-roads for the most part are constructed 
with a view to the transportation of heavy burthens 
in one direction only; and hence they are contrived 
to have the inclination of the plane in the direc- 
tion from which the burthens are to be transported, 
naving nothing to carry back but the empty earriag 
es. ‘The Mauch Chunk and Quincy rail-roads in 
th's country are made for the «ame purpose of car- 
rying stones lrom the quarries or coals from the mine 
to which they are to be shipped In England, where 
the roads are not constructed with this object, and 
are used to transport burthens both ways, they are 
made to travel upon a level. or upon what is nearly 
so; and the burthens propelled by locomotive steam 
engines. ‘The rail-road from Baltimore to the Sus- 

uehanna, is intended to carry on the trade between 
this city and the immense country with which it 
connects us, and of course must be adopted for 
transporting burthens in both directions with equal, 
or nearly equal facility—for, although it is true 
that the products of the Susquehanna country, such 
as coal, whiskey; iron, flour, wheat, &e. which are 
to be transported to Baltimore, are infinitely more 
bulky than those to be sent back in return, still it 
is equally true, that the commodities to be sent back 
are of considerable bulk and weight, and the road 
must be adapted to their convenient transportation; 
beside too many articles of the first necessity with 
which that country is to be supplied from Baltimore 
are of great bulk and weight. Such are the foreign 
liquors, brandy, wines, sugar, coffee, Ke; and the 
demand for which must continue to increase with 
the increase of the population and the progress of 
luxury and refinement, in a country possessed of 
every advantage which a bountiful Providence could 
bestow upon it, and destined under the happy in 
fluence of our political institutieps, to advance to 
the highest state of wealth, prospegity and bappi 
ness. For many years to come, the, demand for 
imported manufactures of iron and hardware, of 
every description, will continue to be very great 
in a country whose population is just beginning to 
fill up, and whose cities and towns are yet to be 
built. Even then, if we contracted our views to the 
present condition of the trade between Bultimore 
and the Susquehanna country, it is evident that the 
road must be constructed for the transportation of 
burthens in both directions with facility and conve 
nience; but if we extend our views a little forward 
to the period when that country shall, in the natu 
ral course of things, extend its population to mil 
lions, spread over the surface now occupied by a few 
hundred thousand, we may safely anticipate that the 
intercourse between it and its great commercial em- 
porium will be very different from that which is now 
carried on, and require a means of communication 
equally adapted to the convenience of passage and 
transportation in both directions—-and how else is 
this to be effected but by locating the road over a 
succession of planes and levels, easy of ascent and 


descent in either way? 


it will not be pretended, (even supposing it prac- 
ticable, which it ts not,) that a long continued plane 
ascending on either side to the summit of the divid- 
ing ridge, would answer the purposes of such an 
intercourse, and it remains yet to be demonstrated, 
as an abstract proposition, that any given power 
would ascend and drag after it a given weight, up 
a long continued, though gradually ascending plane, 
with greater ease and to greater advantage than 
the same power would ascend the same elevation, 
broken into a succession of smaller planes, until it 
surmounted the summit. 

But in point of fact, no such route as that suppo 
sed is to be found between Baltimore and the Sus- 
quehanna. 

The route to Havre. de Grace, first mentioned, 
could only be reached by travelling over the broken 
and precipitate ridges which lie between that place 
and Baltimore, and which must be crossed trans- 
versely, as the hills continue to maintain their ele 
vation down to the water’s edge, and afford no 
space between them and the water along which the 
road could be conducted. ‘This is sufficiently de- 
monstrated in the location of the contemplated ca- 
nal from Havre de Grace to Baltimore, which, in 
order to avoid the precipitate bills intervening, was 
obliged to be carried so low down, as to pass over 
the rivers by aqueducts, some of them a mile in 
length. The distance to Havre de Grace, accord- 
ing to the location of the canal, which, of course, 
pursued the nearest direction, was thirty seven 
miles; nearly equal to two thirds of the whole dis- 
tance from Baltimore to York Haven, and over a 
much worse country. 

The second route above mentioned, which con- 
templates extending the rail-road from Baltimore to 
the Great Gunpowder, and then ascending the val 
ley of that river up to its source in the dividing 
ridge, is liable to the same objections as the first. 
The approach to the valley of the Gunpowder must 
be over the same country, pursuing the line of the 
Philadelphia road, and crossing several intervening 
rivers; or if you attempt to go higher up, and follow 
the track of the Belle Air road, the course is impe- 
ded by the range of high lands called Sater’s ridge, 
which must be crossed transversely to enable you 
to strike the valley of the Gunpowder, at a distance 
of about eighteen or twenty miles from Baltimore, 
and nearly at right angles to it. But independently 
of the objections arising from the nature of the coun 
try lying between Baltimore and the Gunpowder, 
the ravine of that river is exceedingly unfavourable 
for operations of any kind; the river itself is a rapid 
torrent, buried in a deep ravine, and its banks bro- 
ken and precipitate, and presenting a rocky and un- 
even surface, its course is very crooked from its 
source to its mouth; being once in the ravine, 
you could never escape from it, but must follow its 
devious course to its source onthe summit ridge. 
‘The expense of excavation, and all the other labour 
necessary to prepare the banks of such a river for 
the bed-of a rail road would be enormous, and as 
thé banks of the river preserve the same uniform 
appearance and presents the same difficulties, the 
labour of advancing would continue throughout the 
whole course to the summit ridge, a distance pur- 
suing the sinuosities of the river of not less than 
seventy miles, which is ten miles more than the 
whole turnpike route from Baltimore to York-Ha- 
ven. And even if these difficuities were overcome, 
the same labour and increased distance await you 
in descending on the other side of the ridge by the 
valley of either the Codorus or the Conewago. Up 
on either of these routes we have no hesitation in 
expressing our opinion, they present no one solitary 
advantage, whilst they would require at least about 


double the distance, and increase the expense to an 


incalenlable amount. 





try to intersect the valley of the Gunpowder higher 
up, and follow it thence to its source on the summit 
ridge and descend the valley of the Conewago or 
the Codorus, as might be found most convenient. 

This route is in one respect entitled to more con- 
sideration than either of the others, and perhaps a 
partial adoption of it, might enter into the views 
and be entirely consistent with the plan before sug- 
gested. To take it altogether, it appears obnoxious 
to some of the objections applicable to the other 
routes, which have been referred to. Admitting 
that the valley of Jones’ falls presents one of the 
best, if not the very best, openings through the am- 
phitheatre which surrounds Baltimore, it is quite 
doubtful whether, in pursuing the suggested line 
from the head of that stream, you do not encounter 
difficulties equal to those which the turnpike route 
opposes to your progress. From Caton’s mill, which 
is at the head of Jones’ falls valley, looking in any 
direction northwardly, (unless at the valley of Ro- 
land’s run, which forms a conjunction with Jones’ 
falls, at Hunt’s meeting house, about a mile below,) 
you encounter a range of high ground in the ap- 
proach to the waters of the Gunpowder—these hills 
are of considerable elevation and the same which 
cross the York turnpike a few miles to the east- 
ward, and of the same height; traversing these, you 
intersect the valley of the western branch of the 
Gunpowder, which, if you descend into, must be 
pursued till it is exhausted in the high lands in the 
neighbourhood of the Hanover road eastward of the 
Biue Ball, and then strike across the country to- 
wards the main branch of the Gunpowder, over a 
bigh and broken ridge; after passing which, you 
descend to the valley l»st mentioned, and pursuing 
its devious course, reach the summit ridge. ‘There 
muy be some facilities upon this route, in striking 
and following what is termed the “Horse shoe Val- 
ley;” but still the elevated country between the 
western branch and the main branch of the Gun- 
powder, must be crossed, and presents a barrier 
quite equa! to any to be encountered on th. direct 
line. I, on the other hand, you attempt to escape 
from the vailey of the Western run, and march in a 
er line towards this main branch of the Gun- 
powder, the deep and almost inaccessible valley of 
the Piney run, another tributary of the Gunpowder, 
crosses your path about midway, and must either 
be penetrated and followed to its souree, (which is 
found in the elevated country where the western 
branch valley loses itself.) or else must be ascended 
over a range of hills that forms its left bank at an 
elevation greater than is to be met with in the range 
from Baltimore t wards the Susquehanna. 

Looking at this route, therefore, in any direction 
after it quits the head of Jones’ falls valley, it is 
found to traverse over a high and broken country 
so long as it takes a straight direction, where it 
penetrates the intermediate valleys between Jones’ 
falls and the main Gunpowder, it labours upon the 
broken and precipitate ravines of those streams, 
without advancing much in its progress towards the 
summit ridge. 

We cannot, therefore, see in this location, any 
thing which should entitle it to a preference over 
the turnpike road, as it travels, for the most part, 
over a country of precisely the same character, pre- 
senting the same obstacles, and increasing the dis- 
tance without any adequate compensation in the 
convenience of ascent or the facilities of operation. 

But there is another aspect of this route, which 
we deem if our duty to point out as worthy, not 
arly of hein looked at. but demanding further in- 
vestigation, and probably of being adopted as part 
of the contemplated route of a rail-road from Balti- 
more to the Susquehanna. [t is this—the York 
turnpike road, in its course from Baltimore north- 
ward, commences a pretty rapid elevation soon af- 


The third route proposes to pursue the valley of ter it leaves the city, and continues to ascend to the 





Jones’ falls to its head, and then crossing the coun-| high land about Govan’s town, from whence it de- 
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scends slightly, and again rises aud crosses the ele- 
vated ridge calied Sater’s ridge, and from thence 
descends to the valley of the Beaver dam and the 
western run of the Gunpowder, which crosses the 
road near Mr. Webster’s farm, about the fifteenth 
mile stone. This forms about one-fourth of the 
whole distance between Baltimore and York Haven, 
and ranges across the intervening hills in some of 
their most prominent points and most unfavourable 
aspects; to evade these difficulties is, in every way, 
desirable, and the valley of Jones’ falls certainly 
does present many attractions with this view. 

Jones’ falls forms a junction with the York turn- 
ike road at the northern boundary of the city; 
rom this point, looking northward, its valley lies 
to the west of, and nearly parallel with, the turn- 
pike road—passing through Sater’s ridge, aud con- 
tinuing the same parallel course up to Hunt’s meet- 
ing house, whence it is joined by a stream called 
Roland's run, which rises near the York turnpike 
road, and whose source is found on or near the 
southern edge of the estate of the late Capt. Dye, 
and within a very short distance of the head of the 
Beaver dam, a stream which crosses the York turn- 
pike road at Cockey’s tavern, about fourteen miles 
from Baltimore, (To be continued.) 


V—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_e—_—_—— —— 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








A QUESTION. 


I am constrained to plant a grove, 

To entertain the maid | love; 

This grove, she says, [| must compose, 
Of just nine trees in ten straight rows; 
And three in every row must place, 
Or ne’er expect to see her face; 

Bat if the grove in order rise, 

I win the maid—a glorious prize. 

Ye men of arts, with honour crown’d, 
Lend me your aid to work the ground, 
That this fantastic grove may shade, 
The blushes of this charming maid. 


V. 


Sir,—The above question, in your 9th volume, 
No. 15, not being answered by any gentleman, I 
take the liberty to send the answer, hoping I may 
get the swain. 


Yours, Maaia. 
SOLUTION. 
, at 


i 








[Similar answers have been received from other 
correspondents. ] 





(From an English Paper.) 
THE FLITCH OF BACON, 


Most of our readers have probably heard of the 
ancient custom maintained at Dunmow, in Essex, 
of awarding a flitch of bacon to any wedded couple 
who would satisfactorily and proforma testify, that 
after having lived together a year and a day in holy 





matrimony, they did not repent, nor had once re- 


pented themselves, of their union. ‘This custom 
was instituted in or about the year 1111, by Robert, 
s6n of Richard Fitz Gilbert Earle of Clare, and re- 
quires that if any married couple would take the 
prescribed oath, which follows, kneeling upon two 
bare stones within the church door, before the pri- 
or and brethren, they should have a gammon of ba- 
con freely delivered to them, which is done with 
great ceremony. 
THE OATH. 


“You shall swear by the custom of our confession, 
That you never made any nuptial transgression, 
Since you were married man and wife, 

By household brawls er contentious strife; 

Or otherwise, in bed or at board, 

Offended eaeh other in deed or in word; 

Or, since the parish clerk said Amen, 

Wished yourselves unmarried again; 

Or in a twelvemonth and a day, 

Repented not in thought any way, 

But continued true and in desire, 

As when you joined hands in holy quire; 

If to these conditions, without all fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely swear, 

A gammon of bacon you shall receive, 

And bear it hence with love and good leave, 

For this is the custom at Dunmow well known, 
Though the sport be ours, the bacon’s your own.” 


The happy pair are then taken upon men’s shoul- 
ders ina chair, (kept for the*purpose,) and carried 
round the scite of the priery, from the church to the 
house, with minstrels of every description, and the 
gammon of bacon borne high on a pole before them, 
uttended by the steward, gentlemen, and officers of 
the manor, and the several inferior tenants, carry- 
ing wands, &c. A jury of bachelors and maidens, 
(six of each sex,) following two and two, with an 
immense multitude of other people, young and old, 
from all the neighbouring towns and villages there- 
abouts, and several more, that came from very great 
distances, (to the amount of many thousands in the 
whole,) rending the air with their shouts and accla- 
mations. 

This castom is still kept up at Dunmow, which 
was formerly a priory. ‘The last couple that claim- 
ed the bacon was Thomas Shakeshaft, in the parish 
of Wensterfield, in the county of Essex, weaver, and 
Anna his wife, who went to demand, and actually 
did receive, a gammon of bacon; having first knelt 
down upon two bare stones, within the church door, 
and taken the oath pursuant to the ancient custom, 
in manner and form prescribed as aforesaid, the 
20th of June, 1751; in commemoration of which a 
picture was painted, representing the procession, 
and containing the portraits of the affectionate and 
happy couple. 

efore the dissolution of monasteries it does not 
appear, by searching the most ancient records, to 
have been demanded above three times, and includ 
ing this, just as often since; so rare are the instances 
of perfect conjugal felicity in the marriage state. 

The chair in ‘which the worthy couple were wont 
to be seated on these occasions, is still preserved in 
the church, and from the narrow accommodation 
which it must needs afford to an ordinary sized cou 
ple, seems well fitted to try their forbearance on the 
very spot, if not very loving indeed: it is substan 
tially made of oak, and time which antiquates 
every thing that is durable, had given it a very ven- 
scale appearance; but the late church wardens in 
their renovating career have had its wormeaten 
sides thickly covered with a coating of paint to 
make it harmonize with their other beautifications 
inside the church. A noble tree too, upon which 
from time immemorial the bacon was wont to be 
suspended, has, in a similar outrage upon antiquity, 
been lately cut down! Whether it was “thrift! 
thrift!” that prompted this downfall, or an impres- 
sion that the face was past bearing another crop of 





this quaint fryit of the older we know not. It may 
be added, that of the few ancients who have witness- 
ed the custom, we know there is still living one old 
lady, who remembers the giving of the last flitch, 
~ | who partook of the bacon: this was 76 years 
ago--has Dunmow forfeited its charter? or were 
‘Thomas and Ano Shakeshaft the last couple in the 
county of Essex, who have been able to substantiate 
the conditions of the claim? 


eS 
SPORTING OLIO. 








(From the Annals of Sporting, of November, 1827.) 
SHootine-Marcu aT Partripges, 

On Monday, September 24, a shooting-match at 
partridges was decided between J.C. Athorpe, Esq. 
of Dinnington, A. A. Hardy, Esq. of Sheffield, E j 
Smith, Esq. of Routh, near Beverley, and S. J. 
Minithorpe, Esq. Messrs. Athorpe and Hardy gave 
their opponents seven brace of dead birds. Mr. 
Athorpe shot upon his own manor, at Dinnington, 
and bagged twelve and a half brace. Mr. Hardy 
shot upon a manor belonging to John Jarratt, Esq., 
in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, and bagged 
forty-four brace, making, together, fifty-six and a 
half. Messrs, Smith and Minithorpe shot near Bev- 
erley. Mr, Smith bagged twenty seven, and Mr. 
Minithorpe twenty brace, which, with the se¥en 
brace given, made fifty four brace, consequently the 
match was won by the former gentleman by two 
and a half brace. Mr. Hardy, who walks upwards 
of nineteen stone,) commenced shooting at seven in 
the morning, and shot till six in the evening; he 
killed fifly-one brace of partridges, two hares and 
five rabbits. ‘The other gentlemen shot during the 
same hours. 

Mr. George Osbaldestone, on his estate near Mal- 
ton, on the same day, but independently, killed with 
his own gun, ninety-four brace of partridges, twen- 
ty-three hares and four rabbits. 


Veterinary Notices. 

1. “Early in October, at Middieham, of mortifi- 
cation, arising from an operation, died, the lately 
celebrated race-horse Reviewer, the property of 
Lord Kelburne, for sometime the favourite for the 
last St. Leger, and which promised, awhile, to re- 
alize the bopes and good opinion of his backers, 
He was got by Abjer out of Blue Stockings; and, 
when two years old, was supposed to be the first 
horse of his year; premature running, however, 
and the accustomed high training, upon which 
points so much has been said in these pages, occa- 
sioned sandcrack and other diseases of the feet, 
that rendered bis running at all very precarious. 
He accordingly fell frem the top of the list of odds to 
the bottom. 2 During the race for the Yeoman’s 
Plate, at Dorchester, on Thursday, October 4,a 
distressing circumstance attended Conquest, which 
threw a damp upon the otherwise excellent sport 
these races afford. The first heat was won by her 
handsomely, but closely followed by the Wanderer 
filly. On starting for the second heat, she exhibited 
some symptoms of distress, which were regarded as 
unimportant. Soon after passing the ropes within 
the distance, she suddenly bounded forward in her 
course and immediately fell. Severe internal inju- 
ry had been sustained, and the poor animal suffered 
greatly. It was immediately seen that she was be- 
yond the reach of art, and humanity prompted a 
speedy termination to ber agonies: she was Buried 
on the spet where she gallantly terminated her ca- 
reer, more than usually successful, having been the 
winner of twenty-five plates, cups, &e. 3. U 
wards of sixty horses, in the parish of Horetown, 
have fallen victims lately to some usaccountable 
malady that at present prevails amongst them, 
Some of the horses, orkdiekt appeared in the best 
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health at night, were found dead in the morning. 


It is something of a contagious or-epidemic nature.” 
[ Wexford Chronicle. 


In all the foregoing notices we have to lament the 
want of precision in describing the symptoms, or 
even causes of death; except, indeed, as regards 
the second, in which we are left to infer that great 
exertion was the immediate cause, for another more 
remote must have produced the evil which brought 
on dissolution so instantaneously: by way of so- 
Intion to the mystery, we are led to inquire as 
to the nature of the alleged “internal injury,” 
which we deem it a mockery to be told was inter 
nal, for there alone are situated the organs deemed 
necessary to vitality. The horse should have been 
opened by some one who could tell us in what the 
injury consisted. The Irish epidemic, which our in- 
formant considers so very unaccountable, as not even 
to be guessed at, we apprehend to have been an af 
fection of the lungs, oecasioned by the dampness of 
the season, and the particularly low situation of 
Horetown, when the horses had just lost their sum- 
mer coats, But does not all this doubt and suppo 
sition bespeak the propriety of persons of intelli- 
gence being more particular in their communica 
tions to the public press—if they really mean to be 
instructive, which we take to be the grand end and 
uins of all such publications as deserve support? 

4 i4nnals of Sporting. 
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Git gives us pleasure to learn that an Agricultural 
Society was formed, during the last summer in Ohio, 
under promising auspices, and embraces three coun 
ties—Champaign, Clark and Login, (the Mad river 
country,) Which were formerly nearly all embraced 
under the characteristic name of champaign. It 
is yet in its infaney, but will, it is not doubted, 
prove of great utility in giving a profitable direc- 
tion to labour, which has been heretofore too much 
devoted to grain growing. The raising of cattle 
must, for a long time, be the most profitable branch 
of agriculture in these counties; and this society 


will, by their efforts, not only make it more exten-| 


sively pursued, but, by calling the attention of the 


farmers to the stock from which they breed, will | 


make it more profitable to each. We are pleased 
to hear this, were it only on the seore of local inte- 
rest, as we cunnot forget the number of cattle and 


hogs our own state derives from Ohio 


“We have hitherto sent out,” says a valued corres- | 


pondent, “a large number of horses to market, chief- 
ly to the south, and latterly there is much more at 
tention paid to that noble animal Horses of a bet- 
ter blood have, with much pains, been introduced 
into the country, and our farmers evince a sufficient 
knowledge of their own interest by breeding from 
them. ‘The breeding of mules has recently attracted 
attention, and seems likely to become very general 
in Obio; not for use at home, but for exportation, 
“It isin this department of agricultural knowledge 
that your paper, from what | know of it, will be | 
chiefly valuable to western farmers. For as no| 
English book of husbandry suits an American, so | 
your eastern modes are ulinost equally unadapted | 
tc our country. The accumulation and preparation 
of manures, and a regard to the succession of crops, 


is not thought to be so important with us, though | — 


they must, af some day, attract more attention; and | 
the maxim that American farmers cultivate too | 


much land—that they should spend more labour on timore, a general assortment of Garden Seeds, many of 


a less quantity, is not so applicable here as else- 





tile, produce low and labour scarce, it is best to 
cultivate more and trust to the fertility of the soil 
At least this is the common opinion here of those 
who pay any attention to the subject; and if they 
are wrong, it may be one of the good effects of 
your paper to correct their errors. 

‘Many of our citizens have commenced the culti- 
vation of the mulberry, preparatory to the breeding 
of silk worms; but they have not the white kind, 
and know not how to procure it. If you can inform 
me how the seed can be furnished of a good quali 
ty, you will much oblige them, and benefit the 
country.” 

| We shall be glad to give the information desired, 
as soun as possible, though for reasons before given, 
we are strongly persuaded that our native black mul- 
berry will answer quite as well, if the silk afforded 
from it be not in fact finer and stronger.) 








¢FiVho'd have thought tt?—The following re- 
marks are by the Editor of that judicious and use- 
ful paper, the Medical Intelligencer, published in 
Boston—sometimes called the cradle of the Revolu- 
tion—the Capital of the ‘land o’ steady habits.” 

What becomes of all our unaffected eulogies on 
the sobriety of New England? 

“Six or eight years ago a gentleman of this city, 
much interested in the suppression of intemper- 
ance, took the official list of names of all persons 
who had died in Boston for one year, and in order 
to ascertain what proportion of this number had 
come to an untimely and wretched end by the ex 
| cessive use of ardent spirits, he called on the physi 

cians who had attended the deceased, or their sur- 
viving families, to inquire into the subject. The 
medical attendants, and more still the friends or re 
latives of the deceased, were often backward and 
junwilling to say what they knew respecting the 
questions put to them. Notwithstanding the diffi 
culties which the gentleman experienced in getting 
at the truth, he informed us that it appeared dis- 
tinctly from the facts which thus came to his know- 
i ledge, that one in five of the whole number had died 
sooner or later from intemperance. 

“The gentleman is not now in town, but from the 
impression which his report made on our feelings 
at the time, there remains no doubt that the recol- 
lection of bis estimate is correct.” 











FRUIT 'TREES. 

The subscriber has taken the agency for the Frank- 
| lin Nursery of Chester county, Pa. which has 54 kinds 
jot apple trees, which will be delivered at his ware 
{house in Baltimore at 124 cents each. Also, various 
kinds of plumbs, cherries, and pear trees which will be 
delivered as above at 374 cents. Those who may fa- 
}vour the subscriber with their orders for any of the 
}above mentioned fruit trees would do well to forward 
|their orders ag early as possible, that he may be pre- 
}pared to meet them without causing any disappoint- 
|men; the would mention the 15th of March next as a 
lday on which he would supply any orders that may 
| come to hand in season to have them delivered here by 
that time. 

He is also prepared to meet the orders of all his nu- 
merous customers for their spring supply of agricultu- 
ral implements, which he will warrant to be equal if 
not superior in quality to any that can be procured in 
this state. 

All communications (post paid) will meet prompt at- 

JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN. 
No. 36 Pratt St. opposite the United Hotel. 
N. B. Catalogues of fruit trees will be furnished gra- 
tis on application being made as above. J. 8. E. 


tention. 





SINCLAIR & MOORE, 


Offer for sale, at their store, Pratt-street wharf, Bal- 


|which were raised under their direction last <eason,— 





where. Where land and produce are higher, and | others are of a late importation, and have been proved 
labour lower in price than they are Lere, it is the |to grow well, which they know to be true and good. 
best rule; but where land is cheap, extremely fer- | Also, Field Seeds, sueh as red and white Clover, Or- 


Herds Uirass, Tall Meadow, Oat 


chard Grass, Timoth 
lawns) Lucerne, Millet, Yellow 


Grass, Gran Grass, (lor 
Locust and Bird Seeds. 

PLovcus.—Among the extensive variety of imple- 
ments of husbandry. ready to deliver at the shortest now 
tice, they would name the Barshare Plough, of all sizes, 
so generally preferred for breaking stiff grass sward, 
and for mellow soils. After vending the Self-sharpen- 
ing Plough for two years, to general satisfaction, and 
having had forty acres ploughed with one last season, 
enables them, without hesitation, to recommend them; 
they take a wide furrow, turn and crumble the soil 
well, and have been known to run a season without 
smith’s repairs. 

In store, Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Cotton Gins for 
horse ‘or hand power, Cotton Planters, Cultivators, sev- 
eral kinds of the most approved Straw Cutters, cast 
steel] Axes, hay and manure Forks, Spades, Shovels and 
Garden. Tools, Wove Wire, Sieves, Safes and Wire 
Work of all kinds. 

Fruit Trees—among which are Apple, Peach, Cher- 
ry, Apricot and Thorn Quicks, all of which will be sold 
on moderate terms for cash, with a deduction of five 
per cent. on implements of their manufacture. 

Just received, a few copies, McMahon and Cobbett 
on Gardening. €#Orchard Grass Seed wanting. 


A LS 
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Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 11, Bowly’s wharf. 

Topacco.--Seconds, $2.75 a 7.00—Scrubs, 4.50 a 
6.50—common crop, 3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 3.75 a 4.50— 
good red, 4.00 a 6 00—Fine red, 5.50 a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a 1'.00—Fine 
yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 7.00—Rap- 
pahannoek, 3.50 a 4.00—Kentucky, 3.50 @ 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 @ 7.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6 50—superfine 
Howard-st. 4.874 a 5; city mills, 4.624; Sus. 4.75 a 4.872; 
Corn Meat, bbl. 2.624 a 2 75—Grain, white wheat, 
best, .90 a 1.05—red, .80 a .90--Corn, new .40 a .43— 
Rye, .46 4 .48—Oars, 24 a 28—Beans, .80 a 1.0: —Peas, 
45 a 50—C rover seed, 5.00 a 5.50—Timorny, 2.00 42.50; 
Bareyv, 60 a 65—Fiaxseep, 99—Corron, Virginia, 10a 
104—Louisiana, .11 a4 .183—Alabama, .10 @ .114A—Mis- 
souri, {10 @ .10—N. Carolina, .94 a .104A—Woo 1, com- 
mon, .16 a .16—wash’d,.18 a .20—half blood, .20 a 25— 
three-quarter, .28 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, 
Russia, ton, $275 a 290--Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 
140—water-rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, 
6 a 6.50; do. do. trimmed, 6 50 a 7; Herrings, Susque- 
hanna, bbl. 275 a 3.0) —Mackerel, 4.75 a 5.75—Bacon, 
hams, .9 a. 124—Feathers, 26 a 28—Wuiskey, in hhds. 
Ist proof, 22 4 23—in bbls. 25—Pork, drove, 3.75 a 4; 
wagon 4.50 a 4.75; Eastern Shore 4.50 a 5—Beef, stall- 
fed, 5; do. grass, 404.50. 





Marxetinc—Apples, bush. 75 a 100; Butter, Ist qual. 
Ib. 25 a 374; Chickens, per pair, 374 a 50; Ducks, pet 
pair, 374 to 0; Geese 50 to 624; Eggs, dozen, 18}; Po- 
tatoes, per bushel. 50 cts.; Parsnips, per bushel 75; Tur- 
nips 50; Turkies 75 to 1.00; Veal, per Ib. 8; Mutton, 5 
to 6 cents. 

Hay, per ton, $10; Straw, do. $6. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES—XV. 

A Report on the establishment of Cotton and Wool- 
len Manufactures. and on the growing of Wool; 
made to the House of Commons of JYorth Carolina. 
by .Mr.. Fisher, from Rowan, ore Syesday, January 
1, 1828. . 

(Concluded from p. $48.) 

Il. Lasour. 

It has hitherto been urged against the establish- 
ment of manufactures in North Carolina, and in 
the southern country generally, that the price of la 
bour is too high to yield profits, or to enable us to 
compete with the northern states and England, 
where population is more dense. This isa great 
mistake. If it were so, when the price of cotton 
ranged from 15 to 20 cents per Ib. it is certainly not 
so now, since the great fall in price in that and 
other staples. 


We have two species of labour—white labour and | | 


black labour. As to while labour, we hazard no 
thing in saying, that it is cheaper in North Caroi 
na than it is either in England or at the north. The 
price of labour in England is regulated by the prize 
of provisions and the onerous taxes imposed upén 
the people. When these are considered, it is clear 
that a common operator could not live in that cous- 
try, unless he received nearly double what is paid 
here. In England, veal is worth from 16 to 18 ct, 
per lb; beef, from 14 to 16; mutton from 12 to 14 
cents; while here, beef in plenty can be had from 
$ to 5 cents per Ib. and other provisions in propot- 
tion. 

Mr. Thomas Massey, a very intelligent manufac- 
turer, who has been engaged for eighteen years in 
the business, gives the following as the lowest prices 
ever known in his neighbourhood, viz: 


For boys and girls under 12 years, per week, $100 
For do. do. 35 «do. 
For do. do. 18 do. 2.00 

In the flannel factories at Amesbury, Maesachu 
setts, the wages for females is 50 vents per day, and 
of males one dollar. The wages of girls at 14 yetrs 
old, at Lowell, average more than one dollar a veek 
and their board. 

According to a statement, taken from the Fler 
son Intelligencer, there «re employed at the ‘ater- 
son factory, 381 men, 386 women, and 686 xils and 
boys The average wages of the whole is ¢92 per 
year, or nearly §3 per week. | ae. 

Now let any one compare these prices sith simi 
lar labour in the interior of North Cavlina, and 
he will at once come to the conclusion hat labour 
is cheaper here than at the north. Inde, labourers 
of the south can always afford to tak/lower wages, 
as they require less fuel and clothi# than in New 
England. The species of labour t#t bas been high 
at the south, is that of male acts; while that of 
females and children has alway Deen low. 

Mr. Donaldson, who own, @ cotton factory at 
Fayetteville, and another at 4 falls of Tar river— 
a gentleman who has visite the northern establish- 
ments and those of Engtnd, and who is weil ac- 
quainted with the subjees gives if to the committee 
as his decided opinion, nat factory labour is cheap- 
er here than in either in Old or New England 

Black Labour —Butif this be the fact as to white 
labour, it is still more so when back labour is em- 
ployed. Bake . 

We are aware, that the opiniot is entertained at 
the north, and even by some pesons among our. 
selves, that our slaves cannot ’¢ advantageeusly 
employed in manufactories. Ist Because, as is al 
leged, they are deficient in inellectual qualifica- 
tions; and 2d. Because they hat 20 moral princi- 
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ple. Now, that the northern manufacturers should 


}hold out these ideas, is not to be wondered at, when 


we consider that it is their interest to do so; but that 
these notions should be entertained by any well in- 
formed persons acquainted with our black popula 
tion, is strange indeed. What branch of mechanics 
have we in our country, in which we do not find 
negroes often distinguished for their skill and inge 
auity? In every place we see them equalling the 
best white mechanics. 

But if the evidence drawn from analogous pur 
suits be deemed insufficient, we offer proof in pvint. 
Mr. Donaldson, before mentioned, says, that he has 
been for some time in the habit of working. blacks 
in his factories, and that he not only finds them 
equal to whites in aptness to learn and skill to exe 
cute, but, all things considered, he actually prefers 
them. Mr. D. further states, that he has had seve 
ral superintendants from the north, and all of them, 
with the exception of one, decidedly preferred black 
belp, as they term it, to white. With the blacks, 
there is no turning out for wages, and no time lost 
im visiting musters and other public exhibitions. 
But one of the great advantages of black labour 
is, that you can altach it permanently to the esta- 
blishment by purchase. The foll@wing calculations 
will show the difference in cost between white and 
black labour: 

We suppose a factory is erected in New England, 
to be carried on for ten years, by white operatives. 

Another is erected in North Carolina, to be car- 
ried on for the same length of time by black opera- 
tives. Each of 1000 spindles, and beth conducted 
by good managers. 


1. The one with white labour. 


According to statements to be relied on, it re- 
quires 33 hands, large and small, to carry 
on 1000 spindles. At the must moderate 
rates, the hands will cost per week, . $70 
Or, if paid at the end of the year, . $3,640 


The fact is, however, that the $70 is always paid 

at the end of each week, which, when the interest 
le “ried jorward, to the ead of the year, makes 
yeany. or altogether $109 more; but we will throw 
this asd], and state the sum at $3,640. 

From the time of paying the first $3,640 to the 
end of the term of ten years, will be nine years; 
therefore count the interest on that sum for nine 
years. On the payment of the wages for the secoud 
year, count interest for eight years; on the wages 
of the third year, add interest for seven years; and 
so on to the end of the ten years. When it will be 
ascertainec that the sum paid out for wages alone, 
with simple interest thereon, will amount to more 
than $46,000 


2. The establishment with black labour. 


In place of hiring bands, we say let them be pur- 
chased, and we allow enough, when we estimage 
that hands of the mght description may be had for 
200 dollars each, on an average 

lustead of taking 33 operatives, the number em 
ployed in the white establishment, add one in ele- 
ven, making 86. These supernumeraries are put 
in to wake up for any joss of time on account ot 
sickness or other causes. Thirty-six slaves, at 9200 
each, is $7,200 

The next inquiry is, what will it cost per annum 
to clothe and feed these thirty-six blacks? Some 
very intelligent gentlemen, large owners of slaves, 
give it as their opinion, that slaves of this descrip- 
tion can be decently clothed and plentifuily fed for 
25 dollars each, which would make 850 dollars per 
year, but not to fall under the mark, the committee 
estimate that the cust will be 1000 dollars per year. 
To these sums should be also added, the wages of a 
superintendant—say 500 dollars per year. This 
being the expenses of black labour, we wish now te 
compare it with the cost of white labour of $3 bands. 











The $3 whites, we have seen, will cost $640 dol- 
lars per year; or, in other words, their wages may 
be put down as worth 3640 dollars. 

Now 36 blacks, and one white superintendant, 
can certainly do as much work as 33 whites. We 
therefore put their labour down at the same price 
of $,640 dollars. 

Having thus ascertained the cost of black labour, 
and its value in wages, we proceed to make the an- 
nual calculations during the term of ten years. 


At the end of the 1st year. 
Dr. To capital vested in the purchase of 
slaves, . . . A H $7,200 00 
To interest thereon for 12 months, 432 00 
Clothing and feeding slaves, Ist year, 1,000 00 
Wages to a white superintendent, 500 00 





$9,132 00 
By what the same quantum of labour 
will cost, if performed by white 


Cr. 


operatives, .  . 8 3,640 00 
5,492 00 
At the end of the 2d year. 

Dr. To balance unpaid, as above, 5,492 00 
Interest thereon, é : : $29 52 
Clothing and feeding blacks, and 

wages to superintendant, , 1,500 00 


7,321 52 





Cr. By wages, as above, : ac Sy $,640 00 
3,681 52 
At the end of the 3d year. 

Dr. To balance as above, ‘ . $3,681 52 
Interest for twelve months, 220 89 
Third item, as above, . P 1,500 00 

é 5,402 41 

Cr. As above, . ‘ . : . $,640 00 

1,762 41 
At the end of the 4th year, 

Dr. To balances as above, ott $1,762 41 
Interest thereon, . . ° 157 44 
Third item, as above, ; ‘ 1,500 00 

8,419 85 

Cr. By wages, as above, “San” $,640 00 

Over-pays by . : ‘ 220 15 


Thus, at the end of the fourth year, the capital 
invested in slaves, with interest regularly carried 
forward, will be paid off, and more than paid, b 
$220 15. Besides this, the slaves have been well 
fed and clothed, and 500 dollars annually allowed 
as wages to a white superintendant. 

Now carry on this sum of $220.15, with 
interest, from the end of the 4th year, 





to the end of the term of ten years,is $299 40 
Nett wages of the 5th year, (after de- 
ducting 1000 dollars for clothing and 
feeding, and 500 dollars for superin- 
tendant, will be 2140 dollars, and in- 
terest to end of term, j P 2,740 00 
Nett wages of 6th year, with interest, 2,653 00 
Do. of 7th year, 2,525 00 
Do. of 8th year, 2,396 00 
Do. of 9th year, 2,2.8 00 
Do. of 10th year, 2,140 00 
$15,021 80 


Thus, at the end of the term of ten years, the 
establishment carried on by white operatives, has 
cost for labour alone, $46,000. 

While the one carried on by blacks has paid the 
purchase money with interest; has fed and clothed 
the hands; has paid a superintendant, and made 
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a saving on the basis of white labour, of $15,021.80 
In addition to this, the blacks are stil! on hand, 
and worth more than when first purebased. But, to 
be on the safe side, deduct for deaths and casual- 
ties 25 per cent. from first cost, leaves $5,400 

Then so far as regards wages of the operatives, 
if you employ white labour, at the end of ten years 
you pay about $46,000. 

if blacks are employed, you have the same la- 
bour, and at the end of ten years, actually save 
$15,021.10 

‘lhe two sums added together, $61,021, shows the 
difference between black and white labour for ten 

ears, in an estabiishment of only 1000 spindles. 
But there are many establishments of 5000, of 
course, the difference would be in proportion—that 
is, 4305, 105. 

To this add the item of transportation on the raw 
material fer ten years, on 500 bales, at $7.50 per 
bale, that being the quantity of cotton annually 
consumed by such an establi.hment, equal to 5000, 
at $7.50, is $37,500. 

‘Total difference in favour of black establishment 
is $342,605. 
8. Provisions. 

The soil and climate of North Carolina are well 
suited to the production of all the necessaries of 
life depending on agriculture. In this respect it 
unites advantages over the states either further 
north or south. We occupy a sort of middle ground 
where the staples and products of the north and 
south meet in social proximity in the same rich 
fields. As we recede from the sea-board towards 
the western part of the state, we are constantly 
ascending, and it is known that climate depends as 
much on altitude as on latitude. Thus, in the up 
per regions of the state, we have a climate and at- 
mosphere well suited to the growth of all the small 
grains and all the vegetables necessary for the com- 
forts of life. Indeed, there is no part of the state 
‘where they do not grow well. Furnish but markets 
for articles of this description, and they will soon 
be produced here in the greatest quantities and at 
the cheapest rates. The same may be said of 
butcher’s meat, particularly of beef and mutton. 
In a word then, so far as the manufacturing esta- 
blishments depend on supplies of provisions, abun- 
dant and cheap, North Carolina can furnish them. 


4. Climate, healthy and mild. 

The rigour of the New England climate is a 
drawback on the profits of manufacturing. Ist. It 
requires more fuel there to keep the establishments 
comfortable, and for the use of the operatives than 
here. 2d. The operatives have to be more thickly 
and expensively clothed. And 3d. ‘The streams often 
freeze up and stop operations altogether. 

In North Carolina we have a milder climate; our 
streams but seldom freeze. In point of healthiness, 
the western section of the state is not inferior to 
uny part of the Union; and when the swamps in 
the east are.drained, the same may be anticipated 
of that section. 

5. Skill and capital. 

In these two requisites North Carolina acknow- 
ledges her deficieucy; but they are wants that can 
be supplied; they are elements that may be created. 
For skill, we must in the beginning, be indebted to 
the north and to Europe: but let the system once 
take root among us, and experience will create skill 
at home. When manufactories were first introduc- 
ed into New England, the want of knowledge and 
skill in the business was as much felt there, as we 
now feel it here Indeed, they laboured under 
greater disadvantages than we do; for they had to 
Import their superintendants and mechanics from 
Europe, while we have them nearer at howe. They 
found it difficult, owing to the laws of Great Britain, 
to get out from that country suitable and qualified 





persons, while we shall find no difficulty in procur- 
ing such persons from the north. 

As to capital, owing to the pursuits of our people, 
itis hard to be commanded here. 
our citizens consists in property that is not easily 
converted into money; in lands and negroes. We 
can find among us but few persons who are able to 
command either the whole, or a part of the funds 
necessary to put manufactories into operation; and, 
therefore, for capital as for skill, we must be in some 
measure dependant on the northern states: and it is 
certain, when the monied and enterprising men of 
the north fully understand how profitably the busi- 
ness may be pursued here, they will be the first to 
embark jo it. But if, frem prejudice,or from a 
want of a knowledge of the superior advantages 
enjoyed here, that should not be the case, then 
there is yet a way by which capital in sufficient 
amounts may be collected, to move forward the sys- 
tem. What one or two, or a few individuals can- 
not effect, may be accomplished by the union of 
many persons. Companies may be formed in every 
county of the state, composed of individuals, each 
contributing a small amount, which in the aggre 
gate, will make sums sufficient to carry through the 
object. It is a faet, well known, that the manufac 
turing system was first principally introduced and 
established in New England, by the means of in 
corporated companies. Thus, we see during a sin 
gle session of the Massachusetts legislature, that 
eight manufacturing companies were incorporated, 
some with large capitals; and in none of the states 
at the north, are applications of this nature ever re- 
fused. ‘The “London Magazine,” in a very able 
article on the resources of our country, remarks on 
this subject: 

“By what secret the Americans contrive to ren 
der concerns under the management of companies 
of this sort profitable, would be worth inquiring; 
for it is evident, from the gradual and continued 
growth of establishments of this kind, that they 
are not unprofitable. Seeing that they do pros- 
per, companies of this description are of the 
highest importance ig a country like Amer a — 


The wealth of 


ly reached the lowest pomt of depression, and it is 
time for the reaction to begin Our habits and pre- 
judices are against manufacturing; but we must 
yield to the force of things, and profit by the indi- 
cations of nature. The policy that resists the 
change is unwise and suicidal Nothing else can re- 
store us. 

Let the manufacturing system but take root 
among us, and it Will soon flourish like a vigourous 
plant in its native soil: [t will become our greatest 
means of weslth and prosperity; it will change the 
course of trade, and, in a great measure, make us 
independent of Europe and the north. 

Nature has made us far more independent of 
them than they are of us. They can manufacture 
our raw material, but they cannot produce it. We 
can raise it and manufacture it too. Such are our 
superior advantages, that we may anticipate the 
time, when the manufactured articles of the south 
will be shipped to the north, and sold in their mar- 
kets cheaper than their own fabrics, and when the 
course of trade and difference of exchange will 
tarn in our favour. The committee, at this time, 
are not aware that it is within the power of this 
General Assembly, by any legislative act, to for- 
ward the introduction of the system into North Ca- 
relina. “Chey, however, recommend the granting 
of acts of incorportion to companies for manufac- 
taring purposes as often as suitable applications 
may be made. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES FISHER, Chairman, 





PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING AGRICULTURE. 

Annual Meeting, January 15, 1828.—Dr. Mease, 
Vice President in the chair. The following officers 
were elected: 

President--Richard Peters. 

Vice Presidents—James Mease, Nicholas Biddle, 
Isaac C. Jones, Wm. Phillips. 

Secretary and Librarian—W.S. Warder. 
Tveasurer—W. M. Walmsley. 





‘Though wealth inercases rapidly, it is also auch 
subdivided, by the custom of the equal partition of 
property among the children, in a country where 
marriage is universal, and families are large. There 
are few large capitals; and the enterprizes which 
require large capitals, if performed at all, must be 
performed by the union of the small portions of 
wealth, which, in a saving and thriving country, 
must remain unemployed in the hands of the own- 
ers, unless employed by others for them.” 

Another reason in favour of incorporations of this 
kind is, that in this way large capitals may be con- 
centrated, and large capitals will build up large 
establishments. Large establishments always make 
greater profit than small ones; among other reasons, 
@ecause they can afford to procure greater skill 
and better management. ‘Thus, some few years 
ago, before the late protection, the Waltham facto- 
ry, which had an immense capital, divided 40 per 
eent. profits, while the smaller establishments com- 
plained of making nothing. ‘To insure success in 
our state, therefore, the first establishment ought to 
be commenced on a scale of considerable extent, 
and then they could afford to procure the best ma- 
nagers that the northern states can furnish. 

We wish not, by this remark, to convey the idea 
that small establishments cannot be made profita- 
ble. On the contrary, these are the ones that will 
do most to improve the general condition of the 
community. 

‘The committee have thus, at greater length than 
they could wish, presented their viesvs on the policy 
of introducing the manufacturing system into North 
Carolina. They firmly believe that it is the only 
course that will relieve our people from the evils 
that now so heavily press on them. We have near- 





Co onding Committee—Richard Peters, James 
Mease, Z. Collins, John Vaughan, Wm. Phillips. 

Curators—Reuben Haines, Roberts Vaux, Ste- 
phn Duncan, Jeremiah Warder, John H. Powel. 

Mie following communications and donations 
wer received: 

1.¥rum Signor Barbieri, curator of the Botanic 
Gard of Mantua, Italy, an account of the Hibis- 
cus Reeus Thore, a plant which grows abundantly 
in the garshes of Italy, and reaches to the height 
of from7 to 12 feet. It is perennial, produces 
many sl€qs from each root, and beautiful blossoms 
from 18 6.22 inches in circumference. It is appli- 
cable to althe uses of hemp and flax. A specimen 
of cord and pores made from it, accompanied by 
a quantity Ofshe seeds of the plant, were sent by 
Mr. Barbierl. Che seeds germinate easily, and the 
plants may be metiplied by dividing the roots. The 
thready fibres of \e stalks, it is said, separate rea- 
dily by maceration‘, water, or by being passed 
through channelled 4jiers. The common brake 
would, doubtless, all bi this object. If the stalks 
be cut when in full bksom, they produce fibres 
almost as fine as silk,%q very strong. As this 
plant requires neither the annual sowing, nor the 
same degree of attention, 0, ekpense for manure, as 
hemp or flax, it may lay chim to some exclusive 
advantages over these vegetables. Experiments can 
alone determine ‘heir comparative merits. 

There are ten dative and three foreign species of 
the genus hibiscuin the United States. The h. ro- 
seus 1s not among either; but it appears from the 
publication of Sigjor Barbieri, that it is a variety of 
the h. palustris, thich grows abundantly in the 
lower parts of Ne} Jersey, the farmers of which 
state bave long sing found it, when macerated and 
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prepared, a good and cheap substitute for hemp, for 
cord, plough lines, &c. The hibiscus has, from 
remote time, been known in Italy. The classical 
student will at once call to mind the two places in 
which it is mentioned by the agricultural poet of 
Mantua. 

‘“‘Hedorumque gregem viridi compellere hibisco.” 


Eclogue 2. 
And— 
“ Dum sedet, et gracili fiscellam texit hibisco.” 
Eclogue 10. 


It is highly probable that the plant alluded to 
was the hibiscus roseus. The ancients, we see, 
used it as a rod, and to make baskets: its applica- 
tion to the purposes of hemp and flax, is a recent 
discovery, for which Italy is indebted to Signor Bar 
bieri. Our countrymen have, however, anticipated 
him in the knowledge of the utility of one of the 
family, as a substitute for some of the objects to 
which these vegetables are applied. Whether the 
native plant possesses the fine fibre of its Italian 
relation, upon which Signor Barbieri dwells, re- 
mains to be ascertained. 

Some of the seeds were distributed to the mem- 
bers of the society; the remainder shall be given to 
any one disposed to make a trial of them, and who 
will promise to report the result of his experiments 
with them. The society have to regret the neglect 
in this respect, of most persuns to whom foreign 
seeds on which they set a value, have been annually 
given fora series of years, and of their forgetful 
ness to comply with their promises to send in re- 
turn a few seeds of the various plants and trees of 
the United States, which were particularly asked 
for by the superintendent of the Garden of Plants 
in Paris, to whose polite and kind attention the so- 
ciety are regularly indebted every season for a box 
of seeds, the growth of that magnificent establish 
ment. The seeds, nuts and acorns, of our gardens 
swamp and field plants, and forests, will all be ac- 
ceptable, and will find places in the great reposito- 
ry just mentioned—one of the clief sources of gra- 
tification and delight to every traveller of taste and 
lover of rural nature who visits the French capital. 

Il. The Committee of the Society, charged with 
the management of the fund left by the late John 
Scott, of Edinburgh, to the corporation @ Phila- 
delphia, to reward those who “make useful inven- 
tions,” reported, that during the past yea‘ they had 
awarded four premiums, viz: 

1. To Joel Taylor, of Danbury, Cosnecticut, for 
an improvement in dyeing-kettles for hatters—2 
medal and twenty dollars. 

2. To James Cooper and Thoma: Barnit, of Phi- 
ladelphia, for an apparatus to fivish hats, which 
greatly diminishes the labour of the operation, 
without injury to the hat—.4 medal and twenty dol- 
lars. 

3. To Daniel Powles, of Baltimore, for a bed- 
stead which can be put up and taken down by ary 
person, owing to the peculiar construction of the 
joints; it is also proof against insects, from the 
closeness with which they fit, and the rotary motion 
of the pins upon which the cords of the sacking are 
fastened, 

All the foregoing are in use in Philadelphia, and 
highly approved of. 


segars are made in the island. This seed was part 
of a parcel imported by the donor, for the express 
— of distribution in the United States. The 
society, duly sensible of the patriotic conduct of 
Mr. P., resolved to present their thanks to him for 
this disinterested and praiseworthy attempt to im- 
prove one of the staple productions of the United 
States—an example worthy of being followed by 
our native citizens who trade to or visit foreign 
countries. The donor may rely upon the best mea- 
sures being taken with the seed, in order to fulfil 
his intentions. 

IV. Mr. J, C. Loudon, of London, presented the 
tenth number of his Gapdener’s Magazine, viz: for 
November last. The preceding nine numbers had 
been already received. ‘This truly excellent work 
is warmly recommended to every one who wishes 
to improve his ground, or the quality of the escu- 
lent or ornamental productions of his garden. The 
editor is a practical man, and well known as the au- 
thor of two works on laying out country seats and 
grounds, and of the Encyclopedia of Gardening, 
and of Agriculture. 

The Horticultural Society of Paris sent the first 
number of their transactions. 





A NEW VARIETY OF OATS. 


Our agricultural friends will be gratified in learn- 
ing that a new species of oats, possessing rare and 
estimable qualities, has been introduced this season 
into the province. A few bushels of them, we un- 
derstand, were imported by his excellency the lieu- 
tenant governor—sown during the last spring, in a 
field upon the peninsula, aud have been found to 
mature and ripen nearly a month sooner than any 
oat which has yet been naturalized in our climate. 
They are productive, rise with a strong vigourous 
stalk, and are large and plump in the grain. The 
produce of the field, to which we have alluded 
above, will be preserved as seed for the ensuing 
season. It will be sown during the next in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the province; and should it pre 
sérve its present qualities, and continue to ripen as 
early in future years as in this, it must be regarded 
asa benefaction of the most important character. 
Such an oat, in fact, has long been a desideratum in 
our agriculture. ‘The species, which is now com- 
mon in the country, lingers so long before it reaches 
maturity, that it delays the harvest beyond the most 
convenient periods, and crowds the farmer’s labour 
upon his hands. Ao oat which will ripen, as this 
does, before or along with the early sown wheat, 
will cause a more regular distribution of the toils 
of the harvest, bring the sheaf to the stack or barn 
in finer condition; and multiply at once the amount 
of food both for the family and for the stock. Not- 
7... Dr. Johnson’s cynical definition of the 
oatpwe are satisfied that the emancipation of Nova 
Scotia depends upon it, and that the universal intro 
duction of a finer variety of that grain would tend 
to hasten the happy and prosperous event. 

[Halifax Nova Scotian. 





WEIGHT OF HOGS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Currituck county, N. C. 
Early in January, 1827, a number of farmers in 


called together a very large cullection-oi (arvers 
of the county, and from some of the adjacent coun- 
ties. 

Twenty-five hogs and pigs were exhibited, and 
weighed with patent balances, by Thos. C Ferebee, 
Esq., and the premiums awarded: 


Hogs 234 years old. bs. 

Dr. W. F. Davis’ hog, 24 years old, weight, 5254 
Cartwright Beli’s do. 2 years old, do. 413 

$40 awarded to Doctor Wm. F. Davis. 

Year o/d Pigs. lbs. 

Benjamin Sand’s piz, weight, $56 
Joseph J. Ballantine’s do. do. $15 
C Bell’s, do. do. Sil 
Lycurgus Bell’s do. do. $05 
Thomas S. Sand’s do. do. 292 
Tully Bell’s do. do. 290 
James Sand’s do. do. 277 
James P. Hughes’ do do. Q71 
Jeremiah Saud’s do. do. 265 
John Brabble’s do. do. 226 
Wallace Bray’s do. do. 210 

$30 awarded to Benjamin Sand—$10 to Joseph 


J. Ballantine, second best-—-g7 to Cart. Bell, third 
best—and $8 to L. Bell, fourth best. 


Pigs of the same farrow, year old, 


Cartwright Bell's pig, weight, 258 
Dr. Wm. F. Davis’ — do. do, 252 
‘Thomas Etheredge’s do. do. 216 
Benjamin Sand’s do. do. 212 
Joshua Baxler’s do. do, 205 
Jeremiah Sand’s do. do. 180 
Wallace Bray’s ~ do. do, 142 


$10 awarded to C. Bell—$6 to Dr. W. F. Davis, 
second best—and $2.50 to Thomas Etheredge, third 
best. 


Pigs eleven months old. Ibs. 
Cartwright Bel.’s pig, weight, 271 
I'homas J. Sand’s do. do. 196 
Dr. Wm F Davis’, do. do. 183 
John W. Hughes’, do. do. 143 


$6 awarded to C, Bell. 


SAVE YOUR OLD BONES. 


They are useful for many things, even after they 
have been boiled for soap -grease, and all the oil and 
fatty matter ts extracted that the skill of man or 
woman, aided by heat and potash, can obtain. In 
the first place, when pulverized they ake an ex- 
cellent manure. In the second place, when charred 
or burnt in vessels closed from the air, they make 
what is sometimes called animal charcoal, and 
sometimes what is called ivory black—substances, 
the particular uses of which we hope to have an 
opportunity of relating hereafter. At present we 
will inform, you of the French method of making 
Boxe Give, which they consider as superior io the 
ordinary glue made from the skins of aninsals. 

[M. E. Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Journal. 


“For the purpose of making this glue, they use 
the refuse bone of the table-knife maker, and the 
skulls of oxen, from which the teeth have been ex- 
tracted. ‘hese materials are soaked for about a 
week in water, rendered very sour by the addition 





the vicinity of Currituck Court House, formed an 
association, and offered a premium of $40 for the 
best 24 years old hog—g30 for the best year old 
pig—$10 for the second best year old pig—g7 for 
the third best year old pig—and ¢3 for the fourth 
best year old pig; $10 for the best year old pig of the 
same farrow—$6 for the second best year old pig 
of the same farrow—$2.50 for the third best year 
old pig of the same farrow—and $6 for thewest pig 
eleven months old—to be exhibited at the court- 
house, dead and neatly cleaned, on the 5th day of 
January, 1828. 

The novelty and interest of such an exhibition, 


To the same, for a stirrup intended to secure the 
immediate disengagement of the foot in the event 
of a person being thrown from a horse—.4 medal 
and twenty dollars. 

4. To Messrs. Terhoeven, brothers, of Philadel 
phia county, for a machine to wind off the silk 
from the cocoons, and to twist and double the 
thread at the same time—.2 medal and twenty dol- 


rs 

Ill. Mr. N. Patrullo, merchant, ef Philadelphia, 
presented a bottle of the seed of the very high fla. 
voured tobacco from Cuba, known by the name 
Buelta Abazo, and from which the first quality of 








of a little spirit of salt, (muriatic acid,) in whi 
they become quite flexible, and may be bent wi 
ease. Being taken out of the acid, boiling water is 
poured upon the bones, or rather the glue, to sepa- 
rate any grease, and also the acid that adheres to 
it. The pieces of glue are then wiped, washed in 
cold water, and dried in the shade. When this 
glue is to be used, it is boiled in water to a proper 
consistence. 

“There is a finer kind of bone glue made in the 
same manner, from leg of mutton bones, which is 
used instead of isinglass by the French manufactu- 
The teeth extracted from the ox cheek bones 


rers, 
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are sold to the apothecaries, who use them for the 
making of salts of hartshorn; as they yield a large 
quantity of carbonate of ammonia, the scent of 
which resembles that of the true scent of hartshorn, 
and is free from the fetidity of the salt of bones.” 
[London Mech. Mag. 





PROFITABLE DAIRYING. 

The Rutland Herald says, “The following pro- 
ceeds from twenty-five cows, the last season,” we 
have from the owner, Mr. Jonathan Dyer, of Cla 
renden. Such enterprise is worthy of imitation: 
6017 Ibs. of cheese, worth 64 cents, $375 10 


450 do. do. do. 4. do. 18 00 
1000 do. do. do. 124 do. 137 50 
Proceeds from the sale of calves, 50 00 

$580 60 


Mr. Dyer further assures us that the whey and 
putter-milk amply paid for making and all contin 
gent expenses. ‘The cows had no extraordinary 
xeeping, but were doubtless well attended to. 





SHEEP. 

The island of “Rhode Island,” fourteen miles 
long, and less than three wide, has more than 
30,000 sheep upon it. ‘There are about 200.000 in 
Berkshire county, Mass.; about 4,000,000 in -the 
state of New York; between 2 and $,000,000 in 
Pennsylvania; 1,000,000 in Vermont, &c. 











HORTICULTURE. 





STRAWBERRIES. 

Linnean Botanic Garden, near New-York, ) 

J. S. Skier, Ese. January 14, 1828. 4 

Sir,—You some months since published my com 

munication, containing descriptions of a number of 

varieties of strawberries; and I now send you direc- 
tions for their culture. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 


(Extracted from ‘‘Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture.’’) 
Srrawserries—Soil and Situation. 


The situation should be an open exposure, but 
somewhat sheltered from the excessive heat of 
noon-day. Moisture, and a degree of shade, are 
natural to this plant, as may be inferred from the 
situations it occupies in a wild state. A sandy svil 
may cause an earlier maturity of the fruit, but will 
not be conducive to an abundant yield. A light 
rich loam is considered the most favourable, being 
soft and pliable, so that the runners may easily pe- 
netrate it with their roots. A mixture of bog earth 
is found advantageous; and, in enriching the soil, 
cold manures are to be used. In the southern 
states, I should consider the best situations for this 
plant to be the north sides of hills, or the shady 
borders on the north side of a garden fence or a 
hedge. The plantations in the vicinity of New 
York, and which furnish that city with this fruit, 
are generally made by plain farmers, on good loamy 
soils, which are light and mellow, and occupy open 

d unsheltered fields. ‘The yield from them is im- 
in and they are considered among the most 
advantageous appropriations of the soil. 


Forming Beds. 


The most favourable season to form beds is in 
September or October, which gives the plants suffi 
cient time to establish themselves, and become well 
rooted before the ground freezes, and thereby pre- 
vents their being thrown out by the winter frosts. 
In forming these beds, you should select strong and 
vigourous runners, or offsets, in preference to tak- 
ing old plants; these may be placed in beds from 





three to four feet wide, and from ten to twelve 
inches apart each way, according to the extent to 
which the variety usually expands in its growth 
Most varieties do best when allowed to run together, 
so as to form a complete matt—as in this case one 
forms a shelter for the other from excessive heat— 
but where the fruit is desired of the largest possible 
size, the plants must be kept distinct, and at the 
distance of one foot asunder, and the runners should 
be cut off as fast asthey appear. By some persons 
it is recommended to make plantations in the au- 
tumn, as before stated, and to keep them divested 
of all runners till after the maturity of the fruit the 
ensuing season. 

As beds of strawberries fenerally want renewing 
every two or three years, it will be necessary, in 
forming the new beds, to select the plants in the 
proportion of nine bearing plants to one barren; 
and, in order to do this with certainty, it will be 
best to mark them when in fruit. If, however, your 
beds are not encumbered with a superfluous number 
of barren plants, this precaution will not be indis- 
pensably necessary; though it is generally requisite 
with the varieties of hautbois, the red Chili, pine 
apple, and some others, which are apt to produce a 
great proportion of barren plants—and even, with 
out proper attention, beds of these, and of some 
other kinds, will become almost totally unproductive. 

With respect to the varieties of the Alpine, or 
monthly, it is preferable to form new beds every au 
tumn, as the runners of the previous year produce a 
much greater quantity of fruit than the old plants 





GRAPES. 

Linnean Botanie Garden, near New York, ) 

J. S. Sxmywer, Ese. Jan. 18, 1828, 4 
It has, doubtless, been long known to you that the 
garden of the Luxembourg, at Paris, was formed 
as a national establishment, in which the choicest 
fruits ot that fine empire were concentrated, as well 
to test their qualities as to perpetuate those most es 
teemed. In fact, this establishment in France bore 
a striking analogy to that of the Horticultural Soet 
ety of London. The collection of grapes, concer 
trated at the Luxembourg garden, was by far the 
most extensive in existence, and is said to have ex- 
ceeded 700 varieties, and to comprise all those most 
desirable which could be found in France and other 
countries. It may not be equally well known, that 
it was determined by the French government, about 
a year since, to suppress this establishment, and 
that the past season was fixed on for its total demoli 
tion. In fact, in our bright and prosperous country, 
where every department of science seems like the ex- 
panding bud, seeking some new developement, we 
can scarcely imagine a cause which should lead to the 


destruction of an establishment, so ne’ 


imparting benefit to that country, and whichhas 
been heretofore considered as an honour to th: 
French nation. 

It was, however, my good fortune, to number 
among my correspondents, Professor Bosc, the dis 
tinguished director of that institution, and by that 
gentleman I was apprized of the intended dissolu- 
tiun of the establishment. Under these circum 
stances, I availed myself largely of the contribu 
tions most politely and gratuitously tendered there 
from, and my gardens now concentrate several hun- 
dred species and varieties derived from that cele 
brated French institution. Another correspondent 
of mine in France, whose particular pursuit is the 
vine, bas sought to concentrate in his vineyards and 
gardens as many of the choice grapes of the Lux 
embourg collection as it was possible to do, from a 
particgler desire that they should not be lost to 
mankt This gentleman has also supplied me 
with above 200 varieties, and | am in daily expec- 
tation of the whole of the remainder of his coilec- 
tion, the total of which exceeds 400 varieties, 





The addition of such an extensive number, con- 
sisting of varieties of the grape that have borne the 
test of scrutiny amid the connoisseurs of France 
itself, cannot but be deemed a subject of national 
interest. I shall consequently, on the reception of 
the residue, furnish you with a complete detail, ac- 
companied by a statement, mentioning the particu- 
lar department of France where the respective va- 
rieties have been found most to flourish, so far as 
that point has been satisfactorily ascertained 

Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 





PEA BUG--INQUIRY. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER, DATED 
Mr. J. S. Skinner, Laneaster, (Pa.; Jan. 14, 1828. 

Sir,—I cannot persuade myself to close this let- 
ter, without calling the attention of entomologists 
to an insect that does unaccountable damage to 
fruits, and whose habits are yet so very much in the 
dark. 

It would certainly be a very desirable object to 
others, as well as myself, if some of your correspon- 
dents, who are acquainted with the habits of the 
pea bug, would give us their opinion, through the 
Farmer, concerning it—-as I verily believe it the 
most destructive insect to plums, peaches, apples, 
&ec., we have to contend with. I remember once 
showing the insect, in the very act of cutting a 
semi circular incision on a plum, to a gentleman 
wel versed in horticulture, who instantly recognised 
it for the curculio; and showing it to another, he 
called it tLe pea buy, and informed me that he had 
frequently kept peas tied up in bags, and on open- 
ing them found this very insect issuing in great 
numbers. 

I] have myself frequently seen them coming out 
of peas, and compared them with some on plums, 
but could perceive no difference either in size, 
make, or colour, &c. I shall therefore believe them 
one and the same insect until convinced otherwise; 
but if found in error I am very willing to be cor- 
rected. Respectfully your friend, &c 

‘TYCHO BRACHE, 

(To the previous part of this letter we must say, 
that we have no means of information that is not 
equally within the reach of the writer.} 











INTERNAL INTROVEMINT. 








BALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL- 
ROAD. 
Report and Proceedings in relation to a Rail-road 
JSrom Baltimore to the Susquehanna. 
(Continued from p. 351.) 

The approach to this point from Baltimore up 
the ravine of Jones’ falls and Roland’s run, and the 
valley, (which is not more than a stone’s throw,) 
connecting it with the Beaver dam, does certainly 
present a most flattering aspect, affording a gentle 
ascent, broken by some elevations, which relieves 
from the uniform and questionable utility of a con- 
tinued ascent, and giving a total elevation above 
tide of two hundred and forty-two feet in fourteen 
miles, which makes an average of only seventeen 
feet rise in a mile 

It is not necessary here to express the opinion 
which follows the statements and investigation 
which we have thus briefly laid before you; to us it 
is manifest that the line of the turnpike with some 
deviation, can be accommodated to the purposes of 
a rail-road from the city of Baltimere to the Sus- 
quehanna, svited to a mutual and convenient inter- 
course in both ways, The route which we have 
thus pointed out, may be placed in more distinct re- 
lief by a slight recapitulation, 
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Tue First Section. 


From Baltimore along the valley of Jones’ falls 
to its intersection with Roland’s run, thence along 
the valley of that stream to the head of Beaver dam, 
and pursuing that to were it crosses the turnpike 
road at Cockey’s tavern, or leaving that valley a 
short distance before it intersects the turnpike road, 
and keeping a short distance to the west to stretch 
upon a convenient level, (which is easily attained,) 
to the western branch of the Gunpowder, at Mr 
Webster’s farm. ‘This section of the route is in the 
first fourteen, and by the second about fifteen miles 
from Baltimore; it passes over the most favourable 
ground, and the total elevation above tide is two 
hundred and forty-two and a half feet, which is 
equal to but sixteen feet and a fraction per mile; 
but if you take the elevation from the level of the 
Falls turnpike road at the tollgate, from whence the 
rail-road would depart, you may deduct, at least, 
the forty-two and a half feet, and thus leave the to 
tal elevation to be surmounted in fifteen miles to be 
but two hundred feet, or thirteen feet and one third 
of a foot per mile. Indeed, even some of this ele 
vation might be saved, as it is desirable to ap 
proach the Western run by as high a level as pos- 
sible, in order to cross the ravine of that stream 
at an elevated point to diminish the ascent on the 
left bank. 

From the Western run the second section of ten 
miles, is intersected by the vallies of the Piney ran, 
the Great Gunpowder and the Little Gunpowder, 
and the intermediate high lands of Love’s bill, Ma- 
thew’'s hill and Hereford bill. ‘This section presents 
the most prominent difficulties on the whole dis- 
tance, but some of them can be evaded by deviating 
from the line of the road, and others must be over- 
come by excavation and embankmeuts, or bridges 
across the valley. 

The third section is from the valley of the Little 
Gunpowder, to or near the valley of the Codorus, a 
distance of near eighteen miles, the first ten of 
which stretches up to the summit at Strasburg, at 
an elevation of thirty-six feet to the mile, and de- 
scends for the next eight miles to the summit of the 
valley of the Codorus, at the rate of about twenty 
two feet to the mile. ‘The third sechon compre- 
hends the valley and hills of the Codorus, and the 
plane of the York valley, a distance of about fifteen 
miles; a portion of this route, say two-thirds, pre 
sents obstacles similar to those of the second sec 
tion, and can be surmounted in the same way; the 
remaining one third is perfectly easy and conve- 
nient. Upon this section, however, if it became an 
object to do so,a line might be strack off to the 
east of the turnpike road, and following nearly the 
track of the old road to Yorktown, which presents 
a beautiful plane,and would avoid the whole diffi 
culties of this section of the road. ‘The range of 
hills which is traversed by the old York road, leads 
to the summit ridge about the dividing line, and 
several points of departure from the line of the 
turnpike road may be selected, either on or neat 
the summit, or lower down, as might be found most 
advisable. 

The fourth section of twelve miles extends from 
York to York Haven. Whe line of the turnpike 
road traverses the range of hills which intervene 
between the Codorus and the Conewago nearly at 
right angles In the location of this road, there 
seems to have been a most obstinate adherence to 
the principle of pursuing a straight line, and that 
too without even the plausible excuse of gaining in 
distance, for the turnpike runs alonz the edge o 
the hills just at the point where they are losing 
themselves in the plain, and along which the old road 
traversedeneagly upon a level, and is constantly iv 
sight during your undulating passage over the ups 
and downs of the truly artificial line of the turnpike 
road. Upon this section the river may be approaci- 





ed after you pass the slight hill on the left bank of 
the Codorus, by winding round it for a short dis- 
tance, on a very handsome plain which has not 
more elevation than would be necessary to carry off 
the water, till you reach the ridge which forms the 
right bank of the Susquehanna. ‘There is, however, 
a choice of routes upon this section either to the 
right or left of the road. On the left to follow the 
direction of the old road, or nearly so, and on the 
right striking off from the turnpike a short distance 
on this side (the south,) of Liverpool, there is a 
continued valley of gentle inclination, going down 
to the Susquehanna, near a town called New Hol- 
land, on the Susquehanna, from wherce the road 
may be taken along the bank of the Susquehanna, 
or what is termed the Conewago gut, to York 
Haven. 

The result of this is to show, upon the whole, the 
following: 

First section—from Baltimore to the Western 
run, fifteen miles. 

Second section—from the Western run to Gun- 
powder, ten miles. 

Third section—from Gunpowder to the summit 
at Strasburg, and thence to the vailey of the Codo 
rus, eighteen miles. 

Fourth section—from the Codorus to York Town, 
fourteen miles. 

Fifth section—from York Town to York Haven, 
twelve miles. 

he first, third and fifth sections, make up forty- 
Sive miles of the whole distance, and there could not 
be an equal proportion of the same distance found in 
any part of the country better adapted for the bed of 
a rail-road—and the whole route would present not 
exceeding fifteen miles of track where difficult or 
expensive operations would have to be construct- 
ed. . 

That some deviations from the line of the road 
might be found judicious, we also believe and re- 
commend, and particularly suggest, for accurate 
and minute examination, the vallies of Jones’ falls, 
as forming a line of communication and connexion 
with the main road at the valley of the Beaver dam, 
on the’ western branch of the Gunpowder, at Mr. 
Webster’s farm, near the fifteenth mile stone. 

One of the subjects which we proposed to exam 
ine as essentially connected with the location of the 
rail-road, ts the propelling power to be used upon it, 
and indeed any opinion with regard to the location 
of the road must depend, in a great measure, upon 
the kind of power to be applied in giving motion to 
carriages to be used upon if. Rail roads and loco- 
motive steam engines seem to have been imported 
and introduced amongst us as if they were essen- 
tially connected with each other, and could not ex- 
ist without being associated. ‘This we think to be 
an erroneous notion, and one not founded in truth, 
or existing from any absolute necessity. ‘The kind 
of power which is to be used upon a rail road must 
depend upon the nature of the road itself, and not 
the road upon the power. In England they go upon 
the principle of locating their rail-roads apon a le- 
vel, or upon what is equivalent to it, an ascent of 
about thirty Teet in the mile, which is found’ to be 
the greatest elevation that can be overcome by a 
locomotive steam engine, the power which is found 
most convenient, cheapest and best suited to their 
circumstances, to apply as the motive power upon 
rail-roads. Hence the association of rail-roads and 
steam engines in that country. 

But in this country, it is folly to think of locating 
a road for any distance and capable of any useful 
purpose, upon a dead level, or upon an elevation of 
ihnvty feet in the mile. Such a thing is wholly im- 
practicable, and as a necessary consequence it fol- 
lows, that the locomotive power to be used upon 
rai-roads in this couustry; must be of a different 
kind from that which is applied in England. Our 





rail-roads, as the great avenues to connect the com- 





merce of the cities with the country which lies in 
their vicinity, or within the reach of attraction, 
must pass over a broken and undulating surface, in- 
capable of being reduced to a level, or any thing 
approaching to a level—the elevations and depres- 
sions must be as various as the country over which 
it passes, and the power used upon them must be as 
flexible as such varieties of surface demand. There 
can be but one sort of power suited to such a pur- 
pose—and that is horse-power, capable of being in- 
creased or diminished, or its loss supplied to meet 
accidents or circumstances, and where, as in this 
rail-way, occasional points may require increased 
power, it is as easily afforded as the change of 
horses for a mail-stage, at the positions where such 
relief is required. Neither is it requisite that the 
locomotive power used upon rail-roads in this coun- 
try, should be of that extreme kind as to transport 
immense burdens at one (travel or voyage. The 
power of a single horse, according to the most mo- 
derate computation of the latest writers, is, upon a 
rail-road, equal to seven and a half times that of 
the same animal upon a turnpike road—this power, 
multiplied by five, six, or seven, will be found to be 
amply sufficient to give an impetus to any burden 
necessary to be transported upon any rail road, 
which the commerce and intercourse between any 
section of the country may call for during the pre- 
sent, or some succeeding generations; and when a 
different period does arrive, the hills will be pros- 
trated, and the vallies filled up, so as to admit the 
application of a power suited to the wants and ne- 
cessities of our posterity. 

We annex to this report some tables, showing the 
value and capacity of horse power, applied as a lo- 
comotive power, over a given elevation, and trans- 
porting a given burden. According to the latest 
and best writers, the opinion with regard to the ap- 
plication of steam engines, as a locomotive power, 
have undergone a considerable change; and the use 
of horses has been more extensively resorted to, as 
preferable in point of convenience and expense. In 
this coustry, where the original cost is so much less 
and the feed and support comparatively trifling, the 
use of horses must become more extensive and uni- 
versal. Indeed, it does not seem to be a matter of 
choice what kind of power, shall be used upon a 
rail-road, where the angle of depression and eleva- 
tion exceeds a given point. ‘The power must ac- 
commodate itself to the round, and as there is none 
other capable of that flexibility but horse power, it 
would seem that there is no alternative in the ap- 
plication of it; unless, indeed, the road shall be made 
to accommodate itself to the application of steam 
carriages, which, as we before observed, includes 
the idea of a level, or what is equivalent to a level. 
The use of horses as a motive power has many ad- 
vantages:-—-~, 

First—It can be suited to travel the depressions 
and elevations at much greater angles. 

Second—It is more certain and less subject to 
accidents, and in case of accident it can be prompt- 
ly supplied. 

Third—It is capable of performing all that is re- 
quired of a steam engine in the same time, and it is 
believed at much less expense. 

Fourth—In the ascent of an inclination, horses 
may be made to control the burthen acting against 
them, by their own power, and avoid the dangers 
to which the steam power is always subject, because 
of its dependence on a secondary power, or power 
by a rope or chain, which is never safe. 

Fifth—It is a power with which our people are 
familiar, and understand the management and con- 
trol of. 

The following tables will serve as a rule by which 
the performance of a horse, on the contemplated 
rail. way, may be estimated, and the effect that any 
variation or increase of the power, burden or speed, 
may have respectively on each other: 
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This estimate is made supposing the performance 
on this proposed road from York Haven to Balti- 
more, with its slight undulations, may be performed 
on with a burden of ten tons with equal advantage 
to a level road with a burden of twelve tons. 

Table referred to, showing the actual perfor- 
mance of a horse on the rail-ways in England and 
Wales, from which a comparative estimate may be 
formed respecting the operation on the proposed rail- 
way from York Haven to Baltimore. 

N. B. Carrying in view that we contemplate no 
angle of inclination which will not come under two 
degrees, aad that the ammount of performance in the 
table is at the rate of two and a half miles per 
hour, and to be considered the excess of a horse’s 
performance for a short time. 
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The third point to be examined, is the material 
of which the rail-way should be formed, and the 
probable expense of constructing the whole road, 
including the rail-way. 

The rail way ought to be double, or what is call- 
ed the twin rail way, that is having two tracks, oue 
going and the other re‘urning. And we would pro- 
pose to construct it of wood, as being, under exist- 
ing circumstances, preferable to iron. 

Whatever may be the advantage of iron in dura- 
bility and permanence, the enormous cost of it in 
the first instance would seem to forbid the use of it 
at least in the present state of our knowledge and 
limited experience upon the subject. “If we reckon 
each single rail-way, (says a late English writer) at 
two thousand pounds per mile, and allow two rails 
for vehicles going, and two rail-ways for those re- 
turning, the whole sum per mile will be eight thou 
sand pounds per mile. In order, however, to guard 
against contingent expenses, let the sum be stated 
at twelve thousand pounds per mile, which | think 
the most experienced engineers and surveyors will 
allow to be the very extent.” ‘Taking this data as 
correct, and supposing that the work could be done 
and the material supplied as cheap as in England, 
the cost of an iron rail-way in a straight line to the 
Susquehanna, would, at eight thousand pounds per 
mile, be two millions one hundred and thirty-one 
thousand two bundred dollars; at twelve thousand 
pounds per mile, it would amount to three millions 
one hundred and ninety-six thousand eight hundred 
dollars. It could not Le expected that so enormous 
a sum would be embarked in any enterprise whose 
success had not been tested by experience, and 
whose productiveness rested alone upon opinion 


or speculation. Neither is it by any means clear if 
such capital were at hand, that it would be judi- 
cious to lay it out in such a work. 

The wooden rail-way, it is true, is not so durable 
as the iron, but then it possesses many advantages 
to counterbalance this single quality of the iron way. 

In the first place, the wooden rail way, if proper- 
ly constructed, may be made for a sum not exceed- 
ing one fourth the cost of iron. 

Secondiy—It is easily accommodated to the sur- 
face of the country in passing vallies, &c., whilst 
the immense weight of the iron way would require 
solid embankments and other labour and expense to 
sustain the superstructure. 

Thirdly—The wooden rail-way is not affected by 
the changes of temperature, and consequently the 
work would always remain firm. The iron is con- 
stantly affected by the changes of temperature, and 
besides being constantly liable to break into pieces, 
it would from its liability to expansion and contrar- 
tion, never remain firm ih its bed. And this effect, 
which we know to be true in generai, will operate 
with increased force in a climate so exceedingly 
variable as ours. 

Fourth—The partial injuries which the wooden 
rail-way may sustain, can be cheaply and promptly 
repaired, without the slightest interruption to the 
travel upon the road. 

These are certainly prominent advantages be 
longing to the wooden rail-way, and if it is properly 
constructed, and care used in the selection of tim 
ber, it will be found to be much more durable than 
is generally believed. If the same attention is paid 
to its preservation, and timely repairs are made to 
supply the defects of accident or decay, it might be 

ways kept in order, and would probably never re- 
quire to be taken up and renewed. 

Ihe construction of the rail-way, its precise form, 
width, &e., will be a subject for future considera- 
tion; but in order to some general opinion on the 
subject of its probable cost, we directed a model to 
be formed, representing’a double rail-way four feet 
six inches wide, put together in the best and strong- 
est mauner in which timber can be joined, to be 
supported on pillars or posts of the most durable 
timber, and the top or surface of the rai! -way to be 
covered with a plate of iron three-eighths of an 
inch thick, well secured. 

The estimate of the probable cost of sucha 

a rail-way, would be $7,500 per mile, 

which, for sixty miles, if the road should 

take a straight direction, would be $450,000 
But allowing for deviation from a straight 

line increasing the distance ten miles, it ba 


would add 75,000 
Add to this for difficulties and contingen- 

cies in extra labour, materials, &c., ten 

per cent, 52,500 
Making the total cost of the rail-way from 

Baltimore to York Haven, $577,500 


‘This we believe to be a liberal and enlarged esti- 
mate, for instead of falling short, we have rather 
exceeded the calculation of cost, predicated upon 
the data upon which it was formed. 

This estimate, it will be observed, does not in- 
clude the cost of the bed of the road, for which it 
would be difficult to form an estimate. If the rail- 
road should follow the track of the turnpike road 
and the stock of the road companies, who are the 
proprietors of the route, should be purchased or 
subscribed at the present prices, the amount would 
be small. If a new route should be adopted, the 
cost of it must depend upon circumstances which 
cannot be brought into any estimate until an actual 
and detailed survey shall be made. In any event, 
however, it is not believed that the cost of the bed 
of the road could exceed two hundred thousand 
dollars; and the probability is, it would fall greatly 
short of that sum. The total amount of capital ne- 





cessaty for the accomplishment of the work, would 
not exceed eight hundred thousand dollars, and we 
are greatly inclined to believe the actual expendi- 
tures will fall far short of it. 

Many of the details and estimates above stated, 
are taken from a report furnished by William F. 
Small, Esq., civil engineer, whom we engaged to 
assist and direct our inquiries and operations. We 
have great contidence in his intelligence and judg- 
ment, and we return herewith a general topographi- 
cal map of the proposed route of the road, with 
some illustrations and remarks furnished by Mr. 
Small immediately after our return home last sum 
mer, and we refer to it as exhibiting, not only a fine 
specimen of his taste and talents for such works, 
but as showing an accurate and instructive view of 
the whole route. Mr. Small was engaged some 
years ago, upon the same route, by the Susquehan- 
na commissioners, and possessed the great advan- 
tage of being perfectly familiar with the country 
over which it passes. é 
(To be continued.) 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











Marrimoniat Maxims ror Marariep Laptes. 

The following maxims, if pursued, will not only 
make the men in love with marriage, but cause 
them to be good husbands:—The first is to be good 
yourself. ‘To avoid all thoughts of managing a hus- 
band. Never try to deceive or impose upon his un- 
derstanding, nor give him uneasiness, but treat him 
with affection, sincerity and respect. Remember 
that husbands at best, are only men, subject, like 
yourselves, to error and frailty. Be not too san- 
guine, then, before marriage, or promise yourself 
happiness without alloy. Should you discover any 
thing in his humour or behaviour not altogether 
what you expected or wish, pass it over; smooth 
your own temper, and try to mend his by attention, 
cheerfulness and good nature. Never reproach 
him with misfortunes, which are the accidents and 
infirmities of life; a burden which each has enga- 
ged to assist the other in supporting, and to which 
both parties are equally exposed; but, instead of 
murmuring and reflections, divide the sorrow be- 
tween you—make the best of it, and it will be 
easier to both. It is the innate office of the softer 
sex to soothe the troubles of the other. Resolve 
every morning to be cheerful all day; and should 
any thing occur to break your resolution, suffer it 
not to put you out of temper with your husband. 
Dispute not with him, be the occasion what it may; 
but much rather deny yourself the trifling satisfac- 
tion of having your own will, or gaining the better 
of an argument, than risk a quarrel, or create a 
heart- burning, which it is impossible to foresee the 
end of. Implicit submission in a man to his wife is 
ever disgraceful to both: but implicit submission in 
a wife is what she promised «at the altar; what the 
good will revere her for, and what is, in fact, the 
greatest honour she can receive. 

Be assured a woman’s power, as well as her hap- 
piness, has no other foundation than her husband’s 
esteem and love, which it is her interest, by all pos- 
sible means, to preserve and increase. Study, 
therefore, his temper and command your own. En- 
joy with him his satisfaction, share and sooihe his 
cares, and with the utmost assiduity conceal his in- 
firmities. If you value your own and your hus- 
band’s ease, let your expenses and desires be ever 
within the reach of his circumstances; for, if ever 
poverty should follow, you must share the evil. Be 
very careful never to give him any cause of jea- 
lousy. Let not many days pass without a serious 
examination into your conduct as a wife; and if, on 
reflection, you find yourself guilty oMany foibles or 
omissions, the best atonement is to be more careful 
in future. 
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(From the Providence Gazette.) 

The following lines were handed to the Editor 
= the recovery of a favourite child from an 
alarming indisposition. The source from whence 
they came, and the paternal feeling which they ex- 
cite, we are full aware give to them a more than or- 
dinary excellence in our estimation; for self love, 
though in its form of least alloy, mingles with the 
attachment we bear to our children. Nevertheless, 


we are confident that judgment and taste, divested | P!S 


of these partialities, will appreciate the touching 
simplicity, and approve the delicacy of sentiment 
thet mark a production founded on so slight a poeti- 
cal incident. 

TO HENRY L. H. 


Turo again thou little child, 

To thy sportings blithe and wild; 
Bloom and laugh as thou hast done— 
Pain came near thee and is gone; 
Thou wast sad, that art so gay 

In thy happy infant play; 

I have missed thy voice’s spell, 

And the laughing eyes that tell 

How joyous life doth seem to thee, 
Ia childhood’s mirth and purity. 


Now the startled roses come 

Flying back to their sweat home, 
Spreading softly o’er thy face, 

With a pure and living grace; 

Now thy brow has cast away, 

All the clouds that on it lay— 
Sunny smiles are breaking through 
The only clouds it ever knew: 
Bloom and laugh as thou hast done, 
All thy days, beloved one! 


Other years to thee will bring, 
Memory of thine early spring, 
Of thy childhood, and the flowers 
Lighting thy path through sinless hours. 
Thou art guileless —lift thy art, 

Ere it learns the ways of art; 

Lift thy spirit while ’tis free, 

Unto him who gave it thee! 

So shalt thou keep unstain’d and fair, 
Even the guise thou now dost wear. 


Se ___ 


ANA, 











SPORTING OLIO. 





MODE OF RAISING BLOODED HORSES. 


Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir,—I have to request you to publish the follow- 
ing mode of raising blooded horses, as pursued by 
Mr. William E. Brodnaxe, of Brunswick county, 
Va., the most successful breeder in that state, ac- 
cording to the extent of his stud. This mode of 
raising colts needs no better sanction than to men- 
tion the fact that Mr. Brodnaxe, by pursuing it, has 
made an extensive fortune in the period of thirty 
odd years, during which time the sales of his colts 
and horses, (as he informed me,) have averaged 
him from four to five hundred doilars. A single 
brood mare of his has, in the course of ten years, 
from the produce of her colts sired by Sir Archie, 
yielded him, in amount, about eight thousand 
dollars. 

These facts go to shew the value of the blood 
horse, and to convince landed proprietors of the im- 
portance of turning their attention to the rearing of 
this noble animal; for while every kind of property, 
particularly the produce of our farms, has greatly 
fallen in value, yet the price of fine saddle, harness 
and turf horses, remains unimpaired, and will con- 
tinue to be so. 

The success of this mode of raising blooded colts 
is not more to be admired than its great simplicity; 
it should, however, be mentioned that Mr. B. has 
been greatly aided in this mode of rearing blooded 


| lot, (of wheat I prefer.) 





horses by using no other farm stock for work except 
mules. ‘The value of these animals as work stock, 
from an experience of thirty years or more, he 
speaks of in the highest terms, and they have en- 
abled him to devote all the finer prodace of his 
farm, such as hay, oats, fodder, &c., to the rearing 
of his blood horses, while the coarser produce, such 
as rye, corn, straw and shucks, &c., have sufficed to 
keep his mules, from their hardy nature, in good 
light. 
if Mr. B. has been scrupulous in any one thing, 
it was his particular care to breed from only tho- 
rough bred stallions of the finest form, so that those 
who wish to meet with his success must imitate his 
example. AutTuor oF “ANNALS OF THE TURF.” 
Pierson county, (N. C.) January 10, 1828. 


“‘In the first place, be particular in selecting a 
good stock to breed from: When the mare is near 
foaling, let her be to herself, and if early in the sea- 
son, let her have a good roomy stable to foal in, and 
in good weather let her and her colt be turned in a 
Wean the colt the first of 
October in a stable, until it is done snikering after 
its dam; then turn it in a lot; if you bave more 
than one, they will do best together. 

“Stable them at night and turn them out in the 
day, except in very bad weather: force them all you 
can the first winter—to do this, their principal food 
should be cut oats moistened and a due proportion 
of corn meal sprinkled over and mixed with them. 
Most foals are apt to be too delicate; forcing them 
and keeping them warm at night will increase the 


|size of their limbs in proportion to the weight of 


their bodies. After they are one year old, they 
should not be kept so fat, nor yet permitted to gu. 
poor. A stud colt, which is intended to be kept as 
such, should be separated from other horses at a 
year old, and stabled of nights; his rack and man- 
ger should be so high as to strain him a little to get 
fuod; the windows of the stable should also be 
high, as he will be looking out at them: by these 
means his shoulders will be thrown back and his 
withers raised. If it be wished to increase his 
quarters, enlarge his muscles and other material 
parts, keep him in the stable frequently for several 
days together, which will animate him; then turn 
him out in a lot, and encourage him to run and ex- 
ert himself all you can, as his parts will acquire size 
and strength in proportion to the use made of them. 

“I would recommend a mare of good form and 
thorough blood, though she cost the most, because 
her colts would eost no more to raise them than 
those from an ordinary mare, and would proba- 
bly sell for more than three or four times as much. 
The reason [| would wean in a stable is, that in the 
usual way of weaning in corn fields, &c., the colts 
run themselves poor before they are weaned. I pre- 
fer wheat lots for mares and colts, because they like 
it better than any thing else, and I think it agrees 
better with them. I find oats made use of as above 
stated, not only the most healthy and best, but also 
the cheapest food for mares and colts. In pursuing 
the course which has been laid dowa, I obtained the 
following resalfs: 

“I selected a mare which I knew to be of good 
stock, but from improper raising was only four feet 
six inches high, and very delicate: The first remo- 
val from her was four feet ten inches; the second re- 
moval five feet; the third was five feet two inches; 
the fourth was five feet six inches. 

W. E. BRODNAXE.” 


ADMBASUREMENT oF American Ecuipse. 
Mr. Skinner, 

I have to request you to publish the following ad- 
measurement of American Eclipse, taken by an ad- 
wirer aud connoisseur of this noble animal, viz. by 
Chartes Henry Hall, of New York, on the 15th of 
September, 1823. Every thing connected with this 


celebrated horse, deserves to be known and re- 


corded. Inches 
Length of head, 234 
Length of neck, ° : . , 25 
Length of body from the point of shoul- 

ders to point of buttock, . : 65% 
Height at withers, : hands. 15 * 1 
Do. athips, . . ; a 
Do. at middle of back, 14 18 
Girth at chest, ; : 74 
Do. at flank, . ; . ; 74 
From elbow to the ground, . . : 363 
From elbow to the middle of the knee, 19 
From the knee to the pastern, . 114 
Length of pastern, . . 44 
Round the arm, Q14 
Round the knee, ° 12% 
Round the cannon bone, 73% 


Round the pastern joint, . ‘ 10 
Round the pastern below the joint, - 7 





From elbow to lower point of the shoulder, 16 
Distance between the fore legs, : 8 
Distance between the hinder legs, 8 
Length of back, . : ; 19 
From back to setting on of the tail, 19 
From point of hip to tail, . 19 
Across the hips, . ‘ 19 
From bip to point of hock, . 378 
From point of hock to pastern, - 163% 
From pastern to ground, 8 
From point of hock to ground, . . 243 
Round the tibia, (largest swell above the 
hock,) ; , . ‘ ‘ j 184 
Round the hock, ; ; 163 
d the cannon of hind leg, 84 
aund the pastern joint of hind leg, 11 
Round the muzzle, ° d 20% 
Round the head at jowls, . : 363 
Round the neck at setting on of head, $1 
Round the neck at body, 45 


Eclipse was nine years old when the above was 
taken, having arrived to the full perfection of his 
form. 

With the above, may be contrasted the admea- 
surement in his legs of Sampson, as taken by his 
proprietor, the Lord Marquis of Rockingham, being 
the only admeasurement of any English turf bred 
horse that has come to my knowledge. Inchet. 
Dimensions of the fore leg, from the hair of 

the hoof to middle of fetlock joint, .- 4 


From fetlock joint to bend of the knee, 11 
From the bend of the knee to the elbow, 19 
Round his leg below the knee, (the cannon,) 84 
Round his hind leg, narrowest part, . . 9 


Sampson was 154 hands in height, and the strong- 
est horse that ever raced either before or since his 
time, and entitled to equal pre-eminence, if viewed 
as a hackney or hunter. 

These examples, aud indeed the size of the ge- 
neral run of covering stallions, will serve to demon- 
strate, that race horses are not those spider-legged 
animals which they are supposed to be by superfi 
cial observers. 

Autuor or “ANNALS oF THE TuRrF.”’ 
Pierson county, N. C., Jan. 1, 1828. 





HORSES. 


It may be generally remarked that men who drive 
fast have swift horses, not that they drive fast be- 
cause they have swift horses, but because fast dri- 
ving makes horses swift. A horse may commonly 
be trained to a dull and heavy, or to an airy and 
fleet gait. Nature unquestionable does much; but 
education does far more towards producing the 
great difference in the speed of horses, than most 
men are willing to allow. Horses are-more fre- 

wently injured by driving them beyond their ha- 
bintel pecs, than beyond their native power. The 
best direction for the education of horses is, “‘drive 





fast and stop often.” | Williamstown pa. 
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THEeRMOMETRICAL OsservaTions aT WASHINGTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mr. SKINNER, ith January, 1828- 

Dear Sir,—Below you have an extract from our 
Meteorological table for the last one hundred days, 
or from the Ist of October. I have also set down the 
quantity of rain thet fell in the three last months of 
1826; and it will be found, on comparison, that a 
much more bountiful supply of water has fallen in 
the same period of the last year,—indeed, our old- 
est inhabitants do not recollect a season so extraor- 
dinary for rain. Of the one hundred last days, on 
forty-six, it rained, with some half a dozen smart 
showers of snow. Five miil-dams have been swept 
off within a few miles of us. 

It has been a most uncomfortable season for the 
farmers. Some of the slow and easy ones did not 
get all their seeding done—many thousand bushels 
of potatoes are yet in the ground, and a considera- 
ble quantity of corn is ungathered 

Most of our flocks of sheep look wretched. Un- 
less where they were under cover, they were fre- 
quently soaking wet for ten days together. Great 
numbers of them will never see the first of May. 

The present depressed prices of wool begins to 
produce an apathy amongst our farmers, which I 
much fear will prove destructive to fine flocks of 
sheep. No species of property has suffered so 

reat a depression in our conniry. A good flock of 
full blooded sheep sold, a few days since, at a price 
not equal to two dollars per head, in cash. You 
will readily estimate the loss sustained in this coun- 
try, which contains such vast flocks. 

The weather continues mild as May. The honey- 
suckle is in leaf, and the buds on many kinds of 
shrubbery are enlarging rapidly Whilst I write 
the thermometer is standing at 60°, and the barom- 
eter is down to 28 5-10. 


Yours, &c. 
In October, 1826, 2 7-10 inches of water fell. 
In October, 1827,4 7-10 “ “s 


In November, 1826, 3 5 10 inches. 

In November, 1827,42-10 “ 

In the three last months of the year 1826, 7 6-10 
inches. ~ 

In December, 1826,1 4-10 « 

In December, 1327,8 310 * 

In the same period of 1827, with seven days of 
January, 1828, 20 4 10 inches. 

In January, 1828, up till 7th, 3 2-10 inches rain 
have fallen—Rain every day except the first. 

Average temperature of October, 1827, at one 
o'clock, 59°—Thaximum 73°—minimum 28°. 

Average temperature of November, 1827, at the 
same hour, 45°—max. 67°—min. 22°. 

Average temperature of Dec. 44 5-10—max. 61°; 
min. 5°. 





VMs FARWIL. 


Battimore, Fripay, Janvary 25, 1828. 











€#We have received the first number of the 
“SourHern Acricuutunist,” by J. D. Legare, Edi- 
tor—-printed and published jnuallie, by A. E. Miller, 
Charleston. Terms, $5.00 per annum, payable in 
advance. 

It is remarkably well printed, and edited with so 
much zeal and ability, as to leave no doubt of its 
claim to extensive patronage, and that it will prove 
proportionately useful in developing the resources, 
and in improving the practice of agriculture, not in 
the South alone, but wherever it circulates, Sub- 
scriptions for the Southern Agriculturist will be re- 
ceived at the office of the American Farmer. 





$F-It is understuod that there is a deficiency in 
our State treasury, and the question has arisen how 
is it to be supplied? There is one resource so ob 
vious, that as it has not been overlooked heretofore— 
it may be supposed that it will not escape respect 
ful attention in the present emergency. The land— 
the terra firma That is visible and tangible.--The 
law can lay its fangs upon it without exciting the 
cry of invidious inquisitorial searchings into men’s 
private affairs. No stock lists are to be examined— 
no ledgers to be opened—no mortgages to be look 
ed into. A man may have $100,000 in trade, on 
which he netts his ten per cent. by speculations in 
the products of agricultural labour, and by profits 
on articles consumed by the landholder, but there 
is a magic sacredness about all such affairs that 
must not be invaded. You must not pry into the 
affairs of any body but the Farmer—like virgin 
chastity, to touch, is to ruin any body else’s affairs— 
the clodhopper, poor loon, keeps no books, and for 
his land, negroes, horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, turkies, 
ducks, chickens, geese—why there they are--“he 
who runs may read,” and he who wants money may 
tax them. ‘True it is, that few things will so well 
bear to be taxed We all know that the condition 
of the Farmer is flourishing beyond all example. 
Adversity has not dared to shew his ugly face since 
the days of Mr. Jefferson’s embargo. All the coun- 
try gentlemen, and the country is still full of theni, 
are not only out of debt, but they have the where- 
withal to live and to revel in luxury, They have 
hard dollars in their desks to pay all bills on de- 
mand, for they have ceased to go in debt, either for 
fear of going in--limbo—or, because nobody will 
trust them. Once more we say—tax the Farmer-- 
poor soul, he won’t know any better. It’s true, that 
if you tax capital in trade, it immediately “maketh 
itself wings and flieth away.” It will not come to 
your state; but if you tax the land, trom which all 
our children already run away, like young partridges 
as soon as they come out of the egg-shell, you wiil 
have men coming from all parts with money to buy 
land, and the agricultural life and employment, and 
capital, will appreciate amazingly. It may even 
cease to be more than 50 per cent. below par;--but 
what Farmer cares about sordid per cent. on his la- 
bour and capital? Suffice it for him, that from the 
days of Noah to the present, all classes agree to pay 
it the compliment of being the most honourable call 
ing that man can follow!!! 





$A gentleman, well qualified to instruct in the 
Latin, Italian, Spanish and French languages, de 
sires to procure a situation, either as instructor in a 
private family, or as Professor in some established 
college. Reference to the Editor of the American 
Farmer. 





¢#The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society are requested to meet at 12 o'clock, on 
Thursday next, at the residence of James Carroll, 
junior, in the city of Baltimore. 








COMMERCIAL RECORD. 


(From the London Price Current, Dec. 5.) 

Hemp, Flax and Taliow.—The tallow market has been 
very heavy, owing to the extensive imports, and the 
consequent numerous parcels pressing on the market 
for sale; the prices are 3d. to 6d. lower. In hemp or 
flax there is little variation. 

Cotton.—The cotton market is little varied. This af- 
ternoon the market has assumed a much more firm ap- 
pearance, and there is now a prospect of a general im- 
provement. 

Extract of a letter from London, of Nov. 30. 

This morning’s advices from Liverpool, bring ac- 
counts of an increased demand for cutton; 3000 bales 
had been taken on speculation, in some instances at 1-8 
to td. per lb. advance. Transactions mostly are in 
American. 





Lonpon, Dec. 4 —Sugars. Foreign sugars are firm, 
and refined meet a heavy market: the finer sorts are a 
shade higher As the stuck is short, the holders are an- 
ticipating higher prices. 

Letters from Manchester likewise refer to the im- 
proved state of things, which has had the effect to make 
holders in the Liverpool market more stiff in their de- 
mands The transactions have chiefly been in Ameri- 
can descriptions. 

Liverroot, Dec. 3.—Our cotton market has been 
quiet to-day, and the sales are from 1200 to 1500 bags, 
without any alteration in prices since our Jast quotation. 

The corn market at London, on the 5th, supported 
former rates. 

Drysalteries, &c.—A great business has been done in 
Ashes. 1460 bbls. have been sold at an advance of 1-6 
per cwt. in consequence of the small produce in Ame- 
rica, and which had been pointed out some time ago. 
Pots have realized 30, and a few Pearls at 31 per ewt. 

There has been nothing done in Turpentine; 1550 
bbls. of Tar has changed hands without any alteration 
in prices. 





LUCERNE SEED. 

We have just received 1000 lbs. of this valuable 
Grass Seed, from Germany, of prime quality, the growth 
of 1827. SINCLAIR & MOORE. 

Ist mo., 28th, 1828. 

BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 








Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, . 
No. 11, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tospacco.-—Seconds, $2.75 a 7.00—Scrubs, 4.50 a 
6.50—common crop, 3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 3.75 a 4.50— 
zood red, 4.00 a 6.00—Fine red, 5.50 a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a4 1.00—Fine 
yellow, 10.00 a 15.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 7.00—Rap- 
pahannock, 3.50 a 4.00—Kenweky, 3.50 @ 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 a 7.00. 

Frour—white wheat family, $5.75 a 6.50—sup. How- 
ard-st 5.00 a 5.124; city mills, 4.624; Sus. 4.75 a 4.874; 
Corn Meat, bbl. 2.624 a4 2 75—Grain, white wheat, 
best, .90 a 1.05—red, .80 a .90--Corn, new .38 a .40— 
Rye, .45 -Oats, 24 @ 28—Beans, .80 a 1.0:—Pzas, 
454 50—Crover seed, 5.00 a 5.50—Timorny, 2.00 a 2.50; 
SaRLeY, 69a 6>—FrLaxseeD, 99—Corton, Virginia, 10a 
104—Louisiana, .1! a .J3—Alabama, .10 a .114—Mis. 
souri, .10 a .104—N. Carolina, .94 a .104,—WooL, com- 
mon, .15 a .16—wash’d,.18 a .20—half blood, .20 a 25— 
three-quarter, .28 a 30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, 
Russia, ton, $275 a 290—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 
i40—water-rotted, 170 a 190—Fisn, Shad, Susquehanna, 
6 a 6.59; do. do. trimmed, 6 50 a 7; Herrings, Susque- 
hanna, bbl. 275 a 3.0) —Mackerel, 4.75 a 5.75—Bacon, 
hams, .9 a. 124—Feathers, 26 a 28—Wnuisker, in hhds. 
Ist proof, 22 a 23—in bbls 25—Pork, drove, 3.75 a 4; 
wagon 4.50 a 4.75; Fastern Shore 4.50 a 5—Beef, stall- 
fed, 5.50; do. grass, 4.00 a 4 50. 


—_ Pa 
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AGRICULTURE. 





ARTHUR YOUNG’S EXPERIMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURE, 


Although made sixty years ago, afford much va- 
luable information to the modern cultivator. These 
experiments amounted to nearly two thousand, and 
embraced various branches of husbandry. ‘They 
fill 900 quarto pages, and are therefore too volumi- 
nous and expensive to be accessible to the common 
farmer. I propose to furnish abstracts of the most 
interesting results, as leisure will permit, with such 
observations as the subject may suggest. 

It may not be amiss to premise, for the informa 

tion of those who are unacquainted with the cha- 
racter of Mr. Young, that he was, more than any 
one individual,the father of modern improvement 
in British husbandry. This great benefactor of the 
human family, devoted a long iife to the study and 
practice of farming. His Experimental Agriculture, 
Agricultural Annals, Tours and Surveys, and his 
successful efforts to establish a nationa: board of 
agriculture, mainly contributed to that high im- 
provement which now so pre eminently distinguish- 
es Uritish husbandry. 
- The experiments of which I now propose to give 
a digest, were made in 1763, and the four subse 
queut years, upon a farm of nearly 300 acres, em- 
bracing a variety of soils. 

I shall begin with wheat. His experiments with 
this grain are arranged in the following order: 


1. Culture in the old method. 

. Culture in the new method. 

Comparison between them. 

Quantity of seed. 

‘Time of sowing. 

. Miscellaneous experiments. 

. General remarks on the culture of wheat. 


I. Under the first head there were eighteen ex- 
periments, embracing 60 acres of this grain’ ‘The 
crops were variously managed. Some had all pos- 
sible advantages of fallowing, manuring, hand- 
hoeing, &c , while others were without manure or 
extra labour. ‘Phe seed was sown broadcast. The 
results were as follows: 


MD ote ws 


Average eapeuse of ali the crops,includ- Ls. 4 
ing rent and taxes, per acre, . aS 
bush. perks. 
Average product per acre, is 2 
Do. on gravelly loam, 15 1 
Do. on clayey loam, 15 Oo 
L248 
General average profit, et a 
Protit on the gravelly /oam, oe Be 
Toss on the clay loam, ° - 09 FT 
bush. pecks, 
Average preduct of the ma- 
nured craps, oe  % 
Do. of crops not manured, 13 $3 
Ra € 
Average loss on the manured crops, 0 11 10 
Do. profit ov the unmanured, . a ee od 
Average expense of the fallowed crops, 4 1 0 
Do. of those which followed amelivrat- 
ing ones, . ‘ , : : = a a 
Do. of that which followed an exhaust. 
ing one, (barley,) ; ’ ~ 4 8 
The manured crops rejected in these articles— 
they are— 
Los. d 
Fallowed crops, . 4 6 7 
After ameliorating ones, . 26 § 


bush. ante 
Average produst of the fal- 


lowed crops, 18 0 
After ameliorating ones, 12 2 
Do exhausting, 14 0 
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The manured crops rejected—they are— 
Fallowed ones, 1 


After ameliorating ones, a se 

. ot 
Average profit on the fallowed, . - 0 O % 
Do. after ameliorating ones, eR ae 
Lass, exhausting, ‘ ‘ . 0 10 6 


‘The manured crops rejected—these articles stand 


thus— 
i, &-té 
Fallowed ones, . ‘ : . if -o' 4 
Ameliorating ones, - ; . 0 8 Ww 


Comparison between the commonly conducted experi- 
ments and the expensive ones. 

A & 

improved husbandry, average expense, 7 17 

Common husbandry, average expense, 3 9 


ee 


d. 
0 
0 





Excess of the former, K 
bush. pecks. 
Improved husbandry, average 

produce, 40 8 
Common do. av. produce, 13 2 





Superiority of the former, 27 1 








> & ie 
Improved husbandry, average proft, 0 12 5 
Common do. average profit, a oe 2S 
Superiority of the former, . ._- =. -S 
Improved husbandry, average profit of 
three best crops, , “here Re 
Common do. average profit, 116 9 
Superiority of the former, . eens Te 
Improved husbandry, average loss, three 
worst crops, . ; ; ; . 5 9 
Cemmon do. averageloss, . . 1 11 8 
The latter better by . . 0 14 #1 


From this comparison, it appears— ° 
1. That the improved husbandry is doubly more 
exp*asive than the common. 
+2. That it produccs in quantity three timee more 
than the common. 
$. That the profit attending it is seven times as 


Q| great as that of the common. 


4. That bad years alone taken, it is more unpro- 
fitable than the common. 

The general average prices of wheat during 
these years, was Il. 18s. 2id. per quarter of eight 
bushels, ‘The average expense per acre was there- 
fore equal to 14 bushels 2 pecks. 

Ihave reduced the quarters into bushels. The 
pound sterling is $4.44. 

One most important conclusion to be drawa from 
these results, says our author, is, that a perfect cul- 
ture, according to common modes, had better be 
practised over five.acres of land, than an imperfect 
one over sixty Five good acres of wheat would 
undoubtedly pay as much as sixty, or more; and 
the risk and interest of money bear no proportion 
in one case to that of the other. 

It is proper to explain what Mr Young calls im- 
proved, and what he means by common husbandry. 
‘The first consisted in giving, upon an average, 13 
ploughings, 4 harrowings, and plenty of manure, 
and hand-hoeing the young grain. For an illustra- 
tion of the latter, l refer to the common American 


.| husbandry. 


Three other deductions from these experiments 
are worth noting. ‘The gravel proves the most 
profitable. Manure benefits clay most. ‘The crops 
after ameliorating ones are more profitable than 
those upon fallows. 

It ts to be remarked, that the humid climate of 





England renders more ploughings necessary to a 





complete pulverization of the soil than in America: 
Upon gravel and sand luams. two ploughings and 
the same number of harrowings are sufficient with 
us. The hand-hoeings, which are principally for 
the extirpation of weeds, might be profitably intro- 
duced with us, with suitable instruments. It is a 
fair inference to be drawn from these experiments, 
and one warranted by our own experience, that 
fallow crops could be profitably substituted for fat- 
lows; and that if the manure, unfermented, was ap- 
plied to these fallow cr>ps, the wheat would receive 
all the benefit, without any of the injury, that re- 
sults, in the old method, from its immediate appli- 
cation to the wheat crop. Experiments, showing 
the comparative profit of a wheat crop upon a clover 
lay, upon a summer fallow, and after a fallow crop, 
would be interesting, and ‘would afford a useful 
guide to American husbandry. This fact should 
not, however, be lost sight of, that some soils never 
can repay the expense of cultivating wheat, be- 
cause they do noi contain the elements of this 
grain. This is particularly the case with all primi- 
tive formations, and maritime alluvions, remote 
from the mouths of rivers. 


Il. The culture in the new method, that is, by 
sowing in drills, and band and horse hoeing 

As there are no inducements to introduce the 
drill system among us, upon the score of protit, and 
as the high price of labour and the low price of 
lana present serious obstacles, were it preferable to 
the broadcast husbandry. [ shall pass this division 
of experiments with merely observing--that 

The experiments under this head amounted to 
31. The average expense of the crops was 61 0s 8d 
per acre; of the manured 111 6s 9d; and of the un- 
manured 51 4s 0d. The product was inferior to that 
of the improved broadcast method. ‘The expense 
consequently more than consumed the product. 

Drilling machines have bees much improved 
since Mr. Young’s time; and they are now resorted 
to more to enable the farmer to clean his ground of 
weeds, by means of hand and horse hoeing, than 
with the expectation of greatly augmenting his 
crop. The extent to which we eultivate maize, and 
which is a cleansiag crop, supersedes the necessity 
of resorting to the Grill system to extirpate weeds, 


Ill. Comparison between the old and new methods. 
Twenty-six experiments resulted in a full conviec- 
tion that the broadcast was superior to the drill 
system, on the score of profit, in the proportion of 
more than two to one. 


IV. Quantity of seed. A field or plat of ground 
was divided into equal parts, and each sown with a 
different quantity of seed. ‘The experiments under 
the broadcast system amounted to sixteen. ‘he 
ae product of each quantity of seed are stated 

eiow: 


bush pecks 
Product per acre from 4 bushel of seed, 6 3% 
Do, 1 bushel seed to the acre, »-% & 
Do. 14 do. do. 15 O 
Do, 2 do. do. 19 O 
Do. 24 do. do. . e 20 § 
Do. 8 do, do. P » & & 
Do. 34 - do. do. 13 $8 
Do. 4 do. do. ‘ . - 0 € 
Do 44 do. ae... 4 8 0 
Do 5 do, do. ‘ 6 O 


The practice among us varies, but in mo case, [ 
believe, does it range as high as two and a half 
bushels of seed to the acre, the quantity found to 
be most advantageous by these experiments. It is 
believed that grain tillers better here than in Great 
Biitain; that 1s, it sends up more culms of seed 
stalks from the same seed. The common quantity 
sowh in this neighbourhood is five pecks to the 
acre; though | have known six to eight pecks do 
better. A course of experiments, carefully con- 
ducted among us, would be very important in set- 
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tling the quantity of seed best adapted to our soil | 


and climate. Much, however, will depend upon the 
soil, its fertility, and time of sowing. A poor soil 
requires more seed than a rich one—late, more than 
early sowing. Wheat sown early in rich ground, 
tillers better than when sown late, or on poor 
ground. i 

Nineteen experiments were made to ascertain 
the most beneficial quantity of seed in the drill sys- 
tem. ‘Two bushels per acre were found to give the 
greatest product, and one foot the best distance be- 
tween the drills. — 


V. Time of sowing. Many experiments were made 
of sowing every 7 to 10 days, from July to May. ‘The 
greatest product was from seed sown in September; 
and the next greatest from that sown the two first 
weeks in October. This result agrees with the gene- 
ral opinion of farmers with us, although our climate 
differs from that of England. Wheat should be well 
rooted before the severe autumnal frosts; and a 
good leafy carpet upon the surface tends much to 
protect the roots from the intense cold of winter. 
Any slight covering upon or near the surface, by 
obstructing the escape of caloric, serves to mitigate 
the severity of cold. The mercury has been found 
to vary ten degrees of Fahrenheit, between an open 
exposure on the ground, and placed under a hand- 
kerchief or board spread horizontally at a foot or 
two above the surface and the instrument. A slight 
covering of ever-green boughs will protect plants 
in the garden in winter, which the frost would de- 
stroy in an open exposure. 


VI. Miscellaneous experiments. 

1. Steeps. Many were tried, such as lime, salt, 
nitre, urine, blood, pigeon’s dung, drainings of the 
dung-bill, &c. None of them appeared to increase 
the product, and it was to settle this point that the 
experiments were instituted. The seeds of plants, 
like the eggs of birds, contain within themselves 
the proper and only requisite aliment for the em- 
bryo. ‘The first extraneous food that the young 
plant can receive, must come through its roots; and 
the best way, therefore, to nurse a progeny wf a> 
plants, is to place an abundance of nutritious food in 
the soil where the roots are to penetrate. ‘This 
food is neither sand, clay, lime, or other earthy ele- 
sents, but animal or vegetable matter which hue 
become incorporated with those elements. ‘I'he 
preceding experiments show, that where this food 
1s supplied in abundanee, and well blended by pul- 
verization, the product is four fold greater than 
when it is stinted or imperfectly mixed. To econo 
mize and judiciously administer the food of vege 
tables, is one of the principal arts of good hus 
bandry. 

2. Change of seed. Mr. Young's experiments un- 
der this head led him to the following, among other 
conclusions. 

1. That foreign wheats, from the most opposite 
climates, are superior to most native kinds, for 
seed. 

2. That sowing wheat that has for several years 
been raised in the neighbourhood, is evidently a 
most unprofitable practice, and weise than any 
change that can be made. 

$. That seed from the rich vale of Evesham, is 
far preferable to that from the poor sands of Ner- 
folk. 

4. That there is not much difference between white 
and red wheats, the bearded ones yielding a larger 
produce, but an inferior quality. And, 

5. That a mere change of soil appears of much 
consequence, as appeared from the superiority of 
the clay wheat on the gravel soil, and the gravel 
wheat upon the clay soil. 

The first maxim does not coincide with my expe- 
rience. I bave sown wheat from England, Spain 
and Chili, all of which may be considered “opposite 
climates,” It uniformly failed to do well, watil it 


es 


became acclimated by repeated sowings. Melons 
and other vines from South America and France, 
have proved equally inauspicious, in regard to fruit, 
though I have had no ¢ause to complain of a stint 
ed growth of vine. I mean to state these facts as 
exceptions to, without designing to controvert, the 
general rules laid down by our author. And yet I 
am induced to believe, that, in common with many 
others, Mr. Young has sometimes ascribed effects 
to wrong causes. 

There is certainly a strong analogy between ve 
getables and animals. Until recently our farm stock 
has been evidently deteriorating, for the reason that 
the best animals were the most easily fattened, and 
brought the highest price for the shambles—and 
consequently that the more ordinary were left for 
breeding. Bakewell, and subsequently many others, 
have, by selecting only the best as breeders, shown 
the error of their predecessors, and by a continued 
view to improvement, have quadrupled the value of 
select animals. I refer your readers to Col. Powel’s 
neat cattle for an illustration of this fact. So with 
vegetables. From similar and other causes, they 
degenerate. But from the experiments of Cooper, 
of New Jersey, of Taylor, of Virginia, and others, 
it is evident that where due attention is paid to the 
breeders, improvement is certain in the progeny. 

By adopting Bakewell’s system, of breeding only 
from select individua! Van Mons has succeeded in 
the fifth and sixth generation of improvement, in 
producing hundreds of new and superior varie- 
ties. , 

The florists of Europe have, in like manner, en- 
riched the pasture and the en house with finer 
tints and more rich, brilliant, and diversified colours 
than were known to our ancestors. Knight, pre- 
eminent in horticultural science and practical know- 
ledge, has given us many new varieties of superior 
fruit, by observing the law which governs in the 
animal kingdom—that improvement in the offspring 
can only be expected from excellence in the pa 
rents. That Mr. Young’s seed from the rich vale 
of Evesham, should prove superior to that from 
the poor,sands of Norfolk, is no more surprising, 
than that an animal from the rich borders of the 
Tees, should be preferred for breeding to one from 
the bleak mountains of Wales or Scotland. Fer- 
tility vf soll is as indispensable to the development 
of vegetable as of animal excellence. 

Albany, Jan, 23, 1828. J. BUEL. 





Tus Easters Snore or Viroinia—its Propvucrs 
AND ADVANTAGES. 
Northampton county, E. S. of Virginia, 

Mara. Sxinner, January 10, 1828. , 

Dear Sir,—Being at the residence of Mr. John 
Eyre, of this county, and taking a cursory view of 
the American Farmer of the 21st ultimo, I therein 
observed the weight of a turnip raised by Mr. An- 
drew. of Danvers. This turnip is stated to have 
weighed eight pounds and a half, and in truth, was 
large of its kind. Curiosity prompted me to see if 
1 could find one on the grounds of Mr. Eyre equal 
to it, and this curiosity was gratified after a few 
minutes search. I raised one from its bed, which, 
when closely trimmed of its branches and roots to 
the very rind, and washed clean, weighed precisely 
twelve pounds, There is but little doubt, bad | 
made diligent search, others might have been found 
of greater weight. Three others hard by I took up 
and preparing them as above, each weighed eight 
pounds. Of the latter order J could have selected 
hundreds in the space of half an acre. This, then, 
beats Mr. Andrew by fearly one-third, and [ wish 
him to know it through the medium of the Farmer. 
In most cases, vegetables of inordinate growth are 
pithy or spongy in the interior, and of course infe- 
rior in quality; but on making a central section of 





this twelve-pounder, | found it solid and sweet to 


its inmost core. By way of digression and for the 
sake of stimulating the further horticultural exer- 
tions of Mr. Andrew, let me inform him that yes- 
terday one single head of cauliflower was adjudged 
sufficient by the mistress of this family for one dish, 
it requiring a large culinary vessel to boil it singly; 
that this day I took the accurate dimensions of ano- 
ther, and found its circumference just seven- 
eighths of a yard. But, by way of consolation, I 
must yield him the palm.in the product of Indian 
corn on one acre, as the greatest which ever came 
under my cognizance in this section of Virginia, 
was only one hundred and five bushels and a third, 
This return, however, was not confined to a single 
acre; the lot embraced four or more, each yielding 
the same. Sixty bushels of corn per acre, where 
mach care has been bestowed, is not a very rare 
occurrence from the soil of this county. Many far- 
mers raise five hundred bushels for each labourer 
and horse. ‘The general aspect of the lands of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, is unfavourable to the 
eye of a stranger. Should an agriculturist be sud- 
denly transplanted from the fat and virgin soil of 
the West, he would, in ali probability, pronounce 
this unworthy of cultivation, but whea acquainted 
with the small force required to develope its vege- 
tative powers, the wonderful encrement of fertility, 
from the slightest sprinkling of manure, its great 
retention thereof, but, above all; the natural conve- 
nences of transportation offfts fruits to market, [ 
am led to believe, he would join me in sentiment 
that few portions of the middle states are more in- 
trinsically valuable. Northampton county is in 
length forty, and its mean breadth about five miles, 
and yet [ may safely aver that not a solitary resi- 
dent is removed more than a mile distant from wa- 
ter carriage, and that nine-tenths are fixed immedi- 
ately upon some navigable stream. The happy 
adaptation of this soil to the rearing of all the lus- 
cious fruits of our country, (especially the peach,) 
is remarkable. A gentleman, some years since, in- 
formed me that he then had 30,000 trees in vigour- 
ous bearing, and that all the disposable force of the 
county, in addition to his own, was inadequate to 
save half the fruit. Situated as the peninsula is, 
between two vast expanses of water, it is less liable 
to the noxious and withering effects of continued 
crought than other parts of Virginia, and is there- 
Om more certain in its annual returns of food for 
man. Wheat is the only precarious crop, and this 
result: from the contiguity of the ocean. Upon the 
whole,‘ consider that in ten years time, this region 
will be denominated the Sicily of America—the land 
of milk and honey. 

A generat sentiment, I believe, pervades this com- 
munity, that the completion of the Baltimore rail- 
road will give a vital stab to their agricultural pur- 
suits, from the vast amount of grain which will an- 
nnally flow over it to the markets of the Chesa- 
peake, now visited by them. I dissent, however, 
from this received opinion—for, so soon as this 
great work shall have begun to diffuse over the 
eastern frontier, the riches of the west, thus soon 
will Baltimore commence her rapid march to an 
overflowing population, and these counties will be- 
come its garden. Wheat, corn and other grains, 
will Fre place to horticultural products. The good 
people of Baltimore will resort for the earliest and 
choicest vegetables and fruits to innumerable steam 
boats from the south rather than their market- 
houses, and the industrious husbandman of North- 
ampton will rejoice in the sunshine of prosperity. 
The geographical position of this peninsula justi- 
fies these prophetic suggestions, and I must here ac- 
knowledge myself indebted to Mr. Caton, of your 
city, for them. 

A strong desire to rescue from unmerited ablivion, 
this beautiful but sequestered region, my natal land, 
has given rise to this too prolix communication, 





Should there be any matter in it you deem worthy 
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to meet the eyes of yourreaders, you can condense 
it and present it to them under a more polished 
garb. Lam, sir, with much esteem, 

Yours, &c. 

ARTHUR UPSHUR. 





(From the Appendix of G. Thorburn & Son’s Catalogue.) 
CULTURE OF MANGEL WURZEL. 


Every man who assists in introducing the suc- 
céssful cultivation of any new variety in animal or 
vegetable life, which was before unknown or prac- 
tised, and which promises to be more useful than 
any one of the like genus or species before culti- 
vated, deserves well of the public. This service 
every farmer has, at times, an opportunity of per- 
forming. The mangel wurzel holds forth this pro- 
‘mise in a more eminent degree, perhaps, than any 
ether plant. ft may be attempted, with hardly the 

sibility of disappointment or loss. ‘There can be 
Bat little or no trouble or expense in making the 
riment. > 

‘hy, then, will not-every farmer or horticulturist 
make the trial in a small way, if it be not conveni- 
ent to extend it beyond a little sput on his farm, or 
bed in his garden? : 

‘The maugel wurzel is the beta-cicla of the family 
of the beet, sometimes called the root of scarcity, 
and likewise called the white sugar beet, much cele- 
brated in England and Prussia. 

Time of sowing, months of April and May. Pre- 

re a plot or field, as for turnips or potatoes; open 
two drills with the plough, two feet apart, and put 
in a sufficient quantity of dung, Segre to the 

round; then cover the dung with the double mould 
sow plough once, or the single plough twice, b 
ridging ¢ up as high as can be well done, wit 
a man shovelling between the drills right and left, 
smoothing the surface of the ridge above the dung, 
which will leave a space of ten or twelve inches 
broad. This complete method of fallowing will re- 
pay the trouble of shovelling, by raising a full pro 
portion of earth under the roots. After sowing, it 
should be well rolled, which completes the whole 
process. The crop to be afterwards treated the 
same as that of turnips or potatoes, by putting and 
taking off mould, &c. Alter the roots have been 
raised, the ground is in a remarkably fine situation 
for wheat or any other crop—sow five: pounds per 
acre. Soak the seed in pond or rain water previous 
to sowing. 

Use.—Almost all kinds of animals eat the leaves 
and roots with great avidity. Both are peculiarly 
good for feeding swine, and are not Jess eagerly de 
voured than corn. ‘They are excellent for milch 
cows, and possess the quality of making them give 
a large quantity of the best flavoured milk. They 
are said to be equally useful for fattening cattle. 

An intelligent farmer in Orange county, (N Y.,) 
raised in one season, (1820,) from three roods and 
seven-tenths of ground, 1,339 pounds of the man- 
gel wurzel, making a yield of more than twenty-six 
tons to the acre. 


ex 





(From the New England Farmer.) 


OATS. 
Ma. Fessenven, . 

There is a difference of opinion among farmers 
as to the proper time for sowing oats. While some 
contend that it is best to sow as soon as the frost is 
out sufficiently for the land to be worked, others in- 
siston a different course, and choose not to sow 
until the ground has become quite dry and warm. It 
may be a fact that late sowed oats in some, and 
perhaps in most instances, produce a greater quan- 
tity of straw than those early sown; and it may be, 
and probably is true in as many instances, that the 
grain is proportionably lighter; so that if weight of 
gtain is the prime object, that course of procedure, 








as it respects sowing, is best, which is most likely 
to produce the desired result. 

There seems to have been a general failure in 
the crop of oats through this part of the country 
the past season, there being but few instances where 
they are so heavy by one third, as they have been 
in other years, when no calamity has befallen them. 

Notwithstanding the general fuilure, | had as 
good a crop of oats the past season as in any for- 
mer year, having over one hundred bushels, from 
little more than two acres of ground, weighing thir- 
ty-three pounds per bushel. Such being the fact, it 
is a question with myself and others, what should 
be the cause of my obtaining a better crop than 
any other farmers in the neighbourhood. That 
which to me appears as the probable and only 
cause, is early sowing. Although my ground was 
in no better condition than land in general, | sowed 
my oats several days earlier than other farmers in 
the vicinity. 

There were several fields contiguous to mine, 
where the soil and cultivation were not essentially 
different, but which were sowed a few days later, 
which in every instance failed to produce a mid- 
dling crop. I have always been in the habit of sew- 
ing my oats as soon as possible after tke ground had 
become settled, believing it to be the better way; 
and observation and experience the past season, 
have only strengthened my belief that such a course 
is the correct one. A Fares. 


Remarks by the Editor—Deane’s New England 
Farmer states, that ‘‘oats cannot be sowed too early 
in the spring after the ground is thawed and be- 
comes dry enough for at The English far- 
mers sow them some time in February.” Loudon 
says, “the season of sowing oats is from the last 
week in February to the end of April. About the 
middle of March is preferred by the best farmers.” 
We believe, as a general rule, neither oats nor any 
other sort of spring grain can be sowed too early 
after the ground can be put in order to receive the 
seed in the spring. Early sown spring wheat, as 
well as oats, is much less liable to blast than such 
as is put into the ground late in the season. 





POTATO HUSBANDRY. 
Mr. SKINNER, Philadelphia, Dec. 25, 1827, 

Sir,—I herewith send you a short notice of the 
potato busbandry, as the most successful in my 
practice, and not usually followed. 

The manure is sometimes applied to the field dur- 
ing winter, and ploughed in; or it is, by better eco- 
nomy, reserved till the field is ploughed for plant- 
ing. When the first plan is adopted, it gets ano 
ther ploughing across the field, and is then planted, 
the plough going one bout along the furrow in which 
the set is placed, and then covered by the return of 


the plough. 
85 @ 





The mode [ rather prefer, is preparing the field in 
the same way as for turnips, and placing the dung 
in the drilj, and the set on it, (fig. 85. a.) and then 
covering them up by clearing down the ridgelet, 





and forming others (b.) a fortnight or so afterwards; 
the whole field is harrowed across (c.) as soon as the 
plants have so far sprouted as that the drill can 
safely be traced from end to end; (d.) then the 
whole field is drilled again, as at first, with a very 
strong furrow, (e.) and then the harrow is set im- 
mediately to work after the plough has finished 
drilling, and the field is levelled agate. (f) 1, from 
practice, advise only paring, or earthing, as the 
case may be, one side of the drill at each turn, as 
you get your operations more quickly done at the 
time, and are more frequently stirring the earth, 
and at the same expense. ‘The charm, if I may use 
the term, of the system is, the additional drilling 
up, and harrowing down; by this harrowing, all the 
large clods are thrown to the furrow, where they 
are fully pulverized by the drill harrow and after- 
culture; and all the weeds are so effectually drawn 
from between the plants, that there is no use of 
hand-hoeing. Dry weather is the time for the se- 
cond drilling and cross harrowing to be performed. 





Yours, R, W. 
—_—_—_—_—__—X—__—K——— 
HORTICULTURE. 
CHERRIES. 


(Extracted from ‘Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture.”) 

60. NVapoleon Bigarreau. The growth of this 
tree is the strongest I recollect to have seen except- 
ing the tobacco-leaved cherry. Its general appear- 
ance is indicative of a superior fruit; and although 
I have not yet myself seen its produce, still it ma 
reasonably be supposed that this tree, which origt- 
nated in France, would not have received the name 
of the greatest favourite of the nation, without its 
possessing superior merit. It was introduced to this 
country but three years since by myself. 

20. Grivtte Allemagne. Fruit of a red coloar 
and very juicy, of a good size and much esteemed; 
ripe in July. 

65. Select Beauty. Fruit very large, with long 
petioles; of a fine red colour ue | excellent flavour; 
the tree is not very productive; ripe in July. 

36. Cluster. This is a great curiosity, for ona 
single stem or petiole, which of other kinds sup- 
ports but one cherry, this has a number united, thus 
forming a cluster of cherries on one stem; the fruit 
is delicate, but acid; the tree produces well, and 
the fruit ripens in June. 

64. Pigeon’s Heart. Fruit of fair size, the skin 
shining and marbled; ripens in July. 

12. China Heart. ‘This cherry I raised from the 
seeds of the ox heart, and it is different from any 
other that has met my view. It is but of moderate 
size, but beautifully mottled, more like a waxen 
fruit or some representation on China ware; the 
flesh between the solid and the melting, quite sweet, 
and with a flavour peculiar to itself, ‘itlering from 
all others; it is an exceedingly productive tree, and 
the lower branches, as it advances in size, assume 
in many cases a pendant form, it ripens just after 
the Black Tartarian and many others are past, 
and forms a link between them and the later va- 
rieties. 

39. Reminzton While Heart. 'This is the latest 
cherry which has originated in this country, and in- 
deed, with few exceptions, later than any known in 
Europe. A buoch of the fruit was sent to me from 
Rhode Island, about the 10th of September, which 
was just then ripe, but at Long Island it ripens in 
August; the fruit is of pleasant flavour, but nothing 
snperior, the tree is very productive; but the late 
period of ripening its fruit forms its greatest merit. 

52. Tobacco-Leaved. Relative to this tree, more 
commonly known by the title ‘Four to the pound,” 
and which has been recently received from Europe 
with high accounts of its merit, 1 propose to give 
some details. There are some statements which 
reach us from sources which we deem so respecta- 
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ble, and accompanied with such other coincident cir 
cumstances, that to an unprejudiced mind they ap 
pear conclusive. Such are the statements which have 
appeared in Europe under high names, with regard to 
this fruit, supported by the altogether unique appear- 
ance and monstrous size of the foliage of the tree. 
In the “Bon Jardinier” of 1822, published at Paris, 
and edited by Messrs. Pirolle, Vilmorin and Nosette, 
page 316, we find the following description under 
the head of “Cerisier quatre & la livre,” or Four to 
the pound, which | translate literally: “Fruit the 
largest of all, Mesh very firm, but inferior to the 
Gros Ceuret, ripens in August; tree remarkable 
for the size of its leaves.” fi the edition of 1824, 
the same statement is continued. Similar remarks 
appearing in various other European publications, 
induced the author of this work to suppose they 
were founded in truth, and he consequently stated 
his opinion to that «ffect; but he now has to remark, 
from his own experience, that he does not antici- 
pate that any advantage can be derived from the 
culture of this tree for ite fruit, although the im 
mense size of its leaves, and its very peculiar gene 
ral appearance, will always render it interesting as 
an ornamental tree; and as the former title is delu 
sive, he shall hereafter use the one here adopted 
A recent statement mentions that the fruit is of a 
pale yellow colour, transparent, firm, and sweet, but 
of little importance 

70, Large Double Flowering. This is one of the 
most ornamental trees that can deck the garden; 
its flowers, which are exceedingly double, resemble 
beautiful clusters of delicate roses, and as the tree 
attains to considerable size, the display is particu- 
larly striking. It is a variety of the mazard. 

71. Small Double Flowering. The flowers of this 
variety are equally interesting with the foregoing, 
excepting their not being so large; this tree is also 
of much smaller growth, being a variety of the 
Kentish, and is consequently better suited where 
dwarf trees are required. 

fote —The number of valaable varieties of the 
cherry latterly introduced in o notice, is very con- 
siderable. ‘The Lend >on Horticultural Society par- 
ticularly mention ‘Knight's Early Black,’ the ‘Black 
Eagle,’ the ‘Waterloo,’ the ‘Florence, &c ; and in 
France many very large and choice varieties have 
been originated, which having been but recently in 
troduced here, are yet but partially known to our 
horticulturists. Our country also bas not been idle, 
for some of the finest cherries known have originat- 
ed in America; the total number of these which are 
now cultivated in the establishment at Flushing, ex- 
ceeds 80 varieties for the table, and about 15 or 20 
suitable for ornamental only. 





BALSAM APPLE. 
Mr. Satnner, Tallahassee, January 8, 1827. 

Sir,—Enclosed you have a few seed of what is 
called, in this country, balsam apple. 

You may be no stranger to the balsam apple, and 
I send it at a venture; if it is of no service, it is only 
my labour lost;—and, on the same rule, | shall con 
tinue to send you such things as I may conceive to 
be useful or curious. I hope, for instance, to be 
able to send you some Benne seed by this mail, 
without stopping to inquire whether it may not be 
as common with you as with us. 

The balsam apple is a beautiful vine, well cal 
culated for ornament and shade: it grows here 
from fifteen to twenty five feet, and proves very 
hardy, for it was yreen and growing at Tallahassee 
long after the last frost in December. The fruit, 
in shape, is very much like to cucumber, and taken 
green and half grown, it makes an admirable pickle 
ior table use, and is preferred to every other kind 
of pickle at Pensacola) We have some making 
here, but | have seen none, and do not know whe 


ther any is yet sufficiently prepared; Io its ripe 





state it turns a golden yellow, bursts open and dis- 
plays its seed, coated with a rich red matter, which 
many persons take pleasure in eating. In this state 
it is highly esteemed for its healing powers, beug 
looked upon as a sovereign cure in fresh cuts, bruises, 
&e. For the medicinal purpose, it is preserved in 
spirits for winter and spring use | have known it 
applied in several cases of fresh cuts, and never 
knew it fail to cure. 

Respectfully, yours, &c. C. 


SILK. 


One farmer in Connecticut, estimates that when 
his mulberry trees, 5600 in number, shall have come 
to maturity, that the females of bis family will an- 
nually make 300 Ibs. of silk. They made 50 tbs 
last year, by about 100,000 worms, without feeling 
any loss of Inbour. Silk will be extensively produ- 
ced in the United States, especially in the south. 





WINE, 

There are about 150 acres planted with the vine 
in York county, (Pa.)—some also in several other 
counties. The crop has been profitable, and the 
cultivation is canendive: In good seasons the pro 
duct is equal to about fifteen barrels of wine to the 
acre, 


—————————_———— 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





BALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL 
ROAD. 


Report and Proceedings in relation to a Rail road 
from Baltimore to the Susquehanna. 
(Concluded from p. 358.) 

The last subject which we proposed to examine 
was the revenue to be derived upon the capital in- 
vested in making the road. 

‘The amount of capital required to make this road 
will not, from the best information we possess, ex- 
ceed eight hundred thousand dollars. But even if 
this sum should be greatly exceeded, the travel of 
this read will more than afford an interest upon any 
amount it may be found necessary to expend. 

Upon reference to the view of the country and 
the improvements now going on in Pennsylvania, 
it will be observed that our rail-road contemplates 
intersecting the Susquehanna at the point where 
the immense line of canals now in progress in that 
state terminates. It would be wholly incalculable 
to estimate the trade which must be brought to that 
point, and the immense travel which must depart 
from thence on its way toa market. Bsltimore is 
nearer to this position by one third the distance than 
Philadelphia, possessing thereby an advantage which 
must forever give us the superiority in competition 
for the trade. ‘The Union canal takes a distance 
of upwards of ninety miles to effect a junction with 
the Pennsylvania canal at Swatara, which is one 
third more than the length o Baltimore rail- 
road; and even if a similar road should be made to 
Philadelphia, it could not, in all probability, be ac- 
complished much short of 100 miles. With equal, or 
even inferior enterprise, we need not fear to secure 
a full portion of the trade of this river. The quan 
tity and extent of that trade, as already observed, 
no man can vy to estimate; or if he did, his 
opinions would be as likely to be sneered at as ex- 
travagant and exaggerated, as to produce convic- 
tion of their truth, or confidence in their justness 
and accuracy. 

But to the reflecting and intelligent part of the 
community, who will take time enough to reflect 
upon the subject, it will be manifested that the na- 
tural progress of things must in a few years extend 
this trade far, very far beyond what the most san 
guine advocate for ite importance and value, can 


even now anticipate. When we contemplate the 
pt extent of territory watered by the numerous 

ranches of the Susquehanna, its fine climate and 
fertility of soil, the immense treasures which are 
concealed in its bowels, and last, though not least, 
its admirable population of active and enterprising 
JSrcemen, we cannot but think that its trade and in- 
tercvurse with the seaboard, will exceed what, at a 
cursory glance would seem to be the bounds of cre- 
dibility. But a more enlarged view of the trade of 
the Susquehanna is within the scope of reasonable 
and fair speculation. It is not only the trade of the 
Susquehanna country, properly so called, but that 
which must, in all probability, find its way to the 
seaboard, through the channel of the Susquehanna 
valley. ‘This valley is singularly gentle und easy ia 
its approach to the lakes on the north, and to the 
very summit of the Alleghany mountains, on the 
west, From above the Conewngu falls at York Ha- 
ven, where the first obstruction to the navigation 
of the river commences, it is believed that the river 
descends at a rate not exceeding, on the average, 
ten feet to the mile; or evep if it were fifteen, the 
valley which contains it is capable of being aseend- 
ed by a rail-road at the most favourable level, and 
from a survey said to have been made by Colonel 
Long, of the engineer corps, it has been ascertain- 
ed that from Buffalo, on Lake Erie, down the val- 
ley of the Susquehanna, affords one of the most 
beautiful routes in this country for a rail-road. A 
connection with the whole lake country, by this 
means, seems a natural step in filling up the system 
of internal improvements now in progress, and thus 
the trade of that immense region be brought within 
our reach. This route also opens a trade with a 
portion of the state of Ohio, and all the upper sec- 
tions of Indiana and Illinois, will seelgga vent for 
their produce through Lake Erie and the various 
outlets which that sea will afford. The extensive 
system of canals now progressing in Ohio, have all 
a tendency to attract the trade of the state to Lake 
Erie, as a great central point from which it will 
take its departure for a market. The valley of the 
Susquehanna which reaches to its borders, presents 
great attractions to draw the trade down it, not 
only upon the artificial means which are made or 
making, but upon the river itself, which for several 
months io the year affords a perfectly safe naviga- 
tion dawn to the Conewago falls, and upon which 
the bulky products of that countay will for a long 
time continue to find their way to a market. 

If we turn to the west, and follow the valley of 
the Susquehanna (either up the Juniata on the west 
branch,) as it approaches the Alleghany, we see it 
ascending gradually the sides of that immense bar- 
rier, and in some places actually passing the sum- 
mit by an elevation so easy as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible. ‘These and other circumstances would 
lead the miod to incline strongly to the opinion that 
the natural means of forming a connection between 
the eastern and western country, is the VALLEY oF 
THE SusqueHaNna. And this idea would seem to 
be strongly corroborated by the well known fact, 
that the Alleghany ridge continues to increase in 
elevation and ruggedness as it traverses south, 
whilst it as constantly declines towards the north, 
until it is lost on the shore of the lakes. 

But in any event the trade which must find its 
way down the Susquehanna, will be enough to gra- 
tify the wishes of the most enterprising. 

As we before observed, it would be difficult to 
form any thing like an estimate of the quantity and 
value of the produce which will descend the valle 
of the Susquehanna in a few years; but some opi- 
nion of the kind and amount of these commodities 
may be formed by reference to the following ac- 
count of the arks, and rafts, and boats which de- 
scended the river last spring, under all the inconve- 


nience and at all the hazards incident to that peri- 





lows navigation. 
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From an accurate account kept Ly a respectable 
citizen of Harrisburg, it appears that between the 
28th of February and 23d of June, 1827, there pass. 
ed that place— 

Rafts, 1631—Arks, 1370. It is supposed that the 
rafts contained on an average 25,000 leet of lum- 
ber, which would amount to 40,175,000 feet. 

200 of the urks were laden with anthracite coal, 
averaging 55 tons each, making 11,000 tons. 

The reumining 1170 arks were laden principally 
with flour and whiskey fur the Baltimore market, 
and carried on an average 400 barrels each, making 
468,000 barrels, 

Ji ts supposed ‘hat about 300 keel bottomed boats, 
carrying from 800 to 900 bushels of wheat, descend- 
ed duriwy the same period—say 800, makes 240,000 
bushels of wheat, at 35 bushels to the ton, mukes 
6857 tons. 

. The articles above enumerated found their way 
to market over the difficult and dangerous naviga 
tion from York Haven to tide at Port Deposit, from 
whence it was transhipped into bay crafts and taken 
to Baltimore. 

From information derived from persons residing 
on the margin of the Susquehanna for many years, 
and perfectly conversant with the nature and extent 
of its trade, it is ascertained that if a rail-road was 
constructed from York Haven to Baltimore, not ex 
ceeding eighty miles,and it could be travelled at 
the rate of three cents a tou per mile, it would ab 
sorb the whole trade, which now descends the river, 
as the transportation upon the rail way would be at 
leust one third cheaper than by way of the river, and 
in bay crafts alter it reaches the tide; at this rate 
the transportation of the produce which came down 
the river between the 28th of February and 23d of 
June last, would be as follows, upon a rail-road 
sixty miles only. 

200 arks, 55 tons of coal each, making 11,000 tons, 
at 3 cts. per ton a mile, for 60 miles, 919,800 
1170 arks of flour and whiskey. each ark 
having 400 barrels, making 468,000 
bbls. —equal at 200 Ibs. to the sar- 
rel, to 41,785 tons, at three cents 
per ton per mile, . ‘ : . 
$00 keel boats, each 800 bushels of wheat 
—say 35 bushels of wheat to the 
ton; 240,000 bush. make 6857 tons, 
at 3 cents per ton per mile, . 
1631 rafts, containing each 25,000 feet of 
lumber, is 40,775,000, at two cents 
per mile, per 1000 feet, : ° 


75,213 


12,342 


48,930 


$156,285 


If the data upon which these calculations are 
founded be correct, the conclusion cannot be avoid- 
ed—that even upon the small quantiiy of produce 
which descended last spring, the above amount of 
tolls would be received. ‘he produce which de- 
scended last autumn, would also contribute to swell 
the amount. 

This table is merely given as a practical example, 
and illustrative of the prebable revenue from the 
rail road, even in the present condition of the trade; 
and when the intercourse shall have increased to 
the extent which it must inevitably swell, the calcu 
lation which sha!l include both the ascending and 
descending trade will indeed assume the appearance 
of extravagance, 

The rate of tolls charged above, is certainly 
much below the cost of transportation by the river 
and bay. As an illustration, w.. state that the average 
cost of sending a barrel of flour from Mr. ‘Tyson's 
mill, at York Haven, by the river and bay, was for- 
ty cents a barrei, or four dolears a ton, whilst, on 
the rail-way, the same flour would be transported, 
free from risk, and in one fifth the time, at the rate 
of one doilar and eighty certs per ton. 

The same is equally true of coal, the consump- 





? 





tion of which must continue to iticrease to an im 
mense amount. 

Coal is now sold at from eight to nine dollars a 
ton. ‘This article can be brought and deposited at 
York Haven, at from two dollars and fifty cents, to 
two dollars and eighty cents a ton; and the trans- 
portation from that place to Baltimore, at three 
cents per tun a mile, or one dollar and eighty cents 
a ton, the whole distance would reduce the pric: 
nearly one half at the place of consumption, and at 
this rate it would become a great article of export 
from Baltimore to other cities. 

The article of lime is one of the first necessity, 
and is perhaps more influenced by the expense of 
transportation than any other which is brought to 
the city. Full one half of the whole cost of thi- 
impurtant and essential material in building. arises 
from the cost of bringing it to the city, the short 
distance of ten miles; such things are calculated to 
startle belet when first stated, and yet it is capable 
of being demonstrated to an absolute certainty 
The limestone region lies at a distance of from ten 
1o twelve miles from Baltimore, and the greatest 
ees consumed in the cily, is brought about that 

istance. The usual load for a lime wagon with 
five or six horses or mules, is from forty one to for- 
ty-five bushels—sometimes they exceed this, but 
xenerally full short of it. We will, however, adopt 
the largest quantity as the basis of our calculation. 

The average weight of a bushel of lime is ninety 
pounds, making say two tons to the lowd, which 
ceunot be transported with less than fise horses— 
the hire of which and a driver, with the wear and 
tear of the wagon transporting such heavy bur- 
thens, is worth at least four dollars and filly cents 
per day—the time it requires to make one load and 
return, ‘The forty Ge bacheth ol lime delivered in 
Baltimore is, upon a fair average of twenty-five 
cents a bushel, worth eleven dollars and twenty-five 
cents, from which deduct four dollars and fifty cents, 
the cost of transportation, leaves but six dollars and 
seventy-five cents To bring a kiln of lime, say 
one thousand bushels, to market, at the above rate, 
would require twenty-two wagon loads at four dol 
lars and fifty eeuts per load, and would cost ninety - 
nine dollars. Now the same kiln of one thousand 
bushels, may be brought to the same market on a 
rail-road at fourteen dollars and forty cents. 

The weight of one thousand bushels at ninety 
pounds to the bushel, is ninety thousand pounds, or 
forty tons—which at three cents the ton per mile, 
is for twelve miles, the amount above stated of four- 
teen dollars and forty cents. ‘The comparison may 
be preseuted more distinctly in the following table: 


Expense of transporting a thousand bushels of lime 
Sor twelve miles, viz: 
By wagons un the turnpike road—twenty-two 
loads at 45 bushels to the load, makes 990, 
say 1000 bushels, at $4.50 for each load, $99.00 
On the rail-road—one thousand bushels, at 90 
lbs. to the bushel, is 40 tons, at three cents 


a ton per | twelve miles, 


Difference in.favour of the rail-road, . . 8460 

There is no mistake or deception in this caicu- 
lation, and when its effect is considered on a large 
scale, the result is enurmous. Lime is an article 
not only of immense consumption in a growing city 
like ours, but a great portion of our state, and the 
country south of us, receive their supplies from 
Baltimore, and will for ever continue to do so, as 
the material from which it is made is not to be 
found along the southern coast. In fact, at the 
price at which the reduced expense of transperta- 
tion would make it in Baltimore, it would become 
an immense article of exportation, and its great su- 
periority would give it the preference in all the 
markets it might be carried to 


All that has been said upon the subject of lime is 
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applicable with the same force to the transporta- 
tion of marble from the quarries where the lime is 
made, Full one half of the cost of this article, 
arises from the expense of bringing it to market— 
a block of marble which now costs from fifty to six- 
ty dollars, could be brought and delivered for from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars. 

If we had room, we could exhibit many other 
views and illustrations, based upon plain matters of 
fact and actual experience, which would demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the community. that a 
rail-road frum Baltimore to the Susquehanna, is in 
i's present effect and operation, and its prospective 
influence, one of the most important enterprises 
that ever occupied the attention of our citizens. 

We might show that the exports from Dauphin, 
Lancaster, York, Cumberland, and Northumber- 
land counties, would seek their way to a market 
down this road, and would alone pay an interest 
upon the probable cost of a rail-road. Yorktown 
must become the centre from which rail-roads will 
radiate in every direction. ‘The line now contem- 
plated extends north and south, and it will scarcely 
be completed, till one is undertaken to lead west- 
ward towards Gettysburg, and along the beautiful 
and productive valley where it stands, From York- 
town, upon almost a dead level, it is but ten miles 
to the bridge at Columbia; and from thence to Lan- 
caster, about thirteen, The enterprising people of 
Lancaster have already commenced the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Conestoga, which 
connects her interests and trade with Baltimore; 
and the rail road, affording increased facilities, must 
forever bind her to us. 

We have already stretched this communication 
greatly beyond our original intention; we trust, ne- 
vertheless, that the importance of the subject, and 
the necessary prolixity and repetition of some of the 
details. will excuse its unusual length. It will, at 
least, add something to the stock of public informa- 
tion, and may lead to more extensive and minute 
investigation of a subject of the first and greatest 
importance, in every point of view in which it can 
be considered. 

Baltimore must and will be the great central city of 
the Union—no rivalry can impede her progress—no 
competition disappoint her destined elevation, if her 
citizens are but true to themselves, and unite, with 
their characteristic enterprise, to improve the advan- 
tages and cultivate the resources which t rovidence has 
placed at their disposal. 














LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





PEREGRINE’S SCRAP BOOK. 
November 26.—Heard of the death of poor Mor- 
ton. If ever man died of love it was Edward Mor- 
ton. ‘The lady to whom he became early attached 
was married to another. Morton was present at 
the marriage, and was never seen to smile alter- 
wards. The lady, it is said, was unhappy in her 
union, and did not survive it many years. Morton 
died some time ago at Corfu. A portrait of the lady 
was found in his portfolio, wrapped up in the fol- 
lowing lines: . 
I saw thee wedded—thou didst go 
Within the sacred aisle, 
Thy young cheek in a blushing glow, 
Betwist a tear and smile. 
Thy heart was glad in maiden glee, 
But he it loved so fervently 
Was faithless all the while; 
I hate hic for the vow he spoke; 
I hate him for the vow he broke. 


I hid the love that could not die, 
its doubts, and hopes, and fears, 
And buried all my misery 
Jo secresy and tears; 
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And days pass’d on, and thou didst prove 
The pang of unrequited love, 
E’en in thy early years, 
And thou didst die, so fair and good ! 
In silence and in solitude ! 


While thou wert living, I did hide 
Affection’s secret pains; 

I'd not have shock’d thy modest pride 
For all the world contains; 

But thou hast perish’d, and the fire 

That, often check’d, could ne’er expire, 
Again unhidden reigns: 

It is no crime to speak my vow, 

For ah! thou canst not hear it now. 


Thou sleepest ‘neath thy lowly stone, 
That dark and dreamless sleep; 
And be, thy lov’d and chosen one; 
Why goes he not to weep? 
He does not kneel where I Nave knelt, 
He cannot feel what | have felt, 
The anguish still and deep, 
The painful thoughts of what has been, 
The canker worm that is not seen. 


But I—as o’er the dark blue wave 
Unconsciously [ ride, 

My thoughts are hovering o’er thy grave, 
My soul is by thy side. 

There is one voice that wails thee yet, 

One heart that cannot e’er forget 
The visions that bave died; 

And ab! thy form is buried there; 

A doubt,—an anguish,—a despair ! 

ErTonian, 











BLOOD HORSES. 


Ma. Saivwer, 
A correspondent of yours, dated “Washington 
Hall, New York, 25th December, 1827,” has made 


some remarks on the subject of “Horses,” the tenor 
of which has induced me to make you the following 
communication. This writer is correct in some of 
his ideas, but incorrect in others; and as the public 
at large are turning their attention to the value of 
the blood horse, I hope I shall be excused for giving 
my opinion, as regards the estimation in which the 
different strains or casts of the blooded horse are 
held. Your correspondent is correct when he says 
that “the genuine_or real Arabian is, of himself, in- 
sufficient in weight to accomplish the purposes for 
which the horse is useful in this country;” but I can- 
not concur with him in bis assertion that the “En 

glish gentlemen of furtune get that race (Arabian,) 
and cross it with their best stock, and then produce 
their most perfect animal for strength, performance 
and beauty;” my impressivn is, that few or no Ara- 
bian horses are imported into England, nor have 
been for the last half century, they choosing rather 
to breed from their own thorough bred indigenous 
stallions, than any oriental stock. 

Conceiving that the public are, and have jong 
been labouring, under erroneous ideas as regards the 
value and uses of the different strains of the blood 
ed horse, | shall proceed to lay down the following 
positions, and then substantiate them by remarks 
and quotations from the highest authorities on the 
subject. 

ist. As regards the Arabian stock: It is a fact, 
which I shall prove by authorities, that the English 
breeders have, for more than half a century, entire- 
ly laid asice the Arabian stock, having found them 
utterly useless--first, because it is difficult to pro- 
cure a genuine bred Arabian, there being such a 
vast number in that country of the spurious or bas- 
tard breed. In sending to Arabia for a genuine 
stallion, it is like taking a single chance in a Toatery. 


there being seVeral hundred to one against you. 
‘The English breeders have, for more than two cen- 
turies, clearly proved this fact; for out of the vast 
number of Arabian stallions imported into England 
during this long period, it is Ggly a half dozen that 
have established themselves a8 valuable stock-get- 
ters, to wit: the Godolphin, Darley, Alcocke, and 
one or two others. 

Qdly. The chances are tly against the imme- 
diate produce of any Arabian performing well on 
the turf. ‘The faculty of speed and bottom does 
not belong to the Arabian himself, and very rarely 
to his immediate descendants, but only to those re 
motely connected with him. This is a curious phy- 
sical question, but one which experience has estab- 
lished asa fact. It is true there are some few ex. 
ceptions; the immediate produce of the Darley and 
Godolphin Arabians ran well. The English breed- 
ers had to resort to Arabian, Southern or Oriental 
stock for a foundation; but they soon discovered 
that this foreign blood, pure in its source, was great 
ly improved in size, form and substance by accli- 
mation in their fertile island, and that it was far 
better to rely on their own indigenous stock for a 
further diffusion of these fine pomts and qualities 
thus obtained by acclimation than from any foreign 
source. 

The people of this country should follow the 
same example; instead of looking to Arabia for the 
importation of stallions, they should select the tho- 
rough-bred indigenous hurse of the British Island, 
of fine size and form, or to the same strain of blood 
of superior form, in some of the states of this 
union. 

Would it not be more patriotic in gentlemen to 
the North, to select their stallions from the turf- 
stock of Virginia, than to incur the heavy expense 
of importing from abroad, and when, too, they 
might procare horses of superior form and sub- 
stance. ‘That the thorough-bred turf-stock of Vir- 
ginia, are superior to those of the same strain in 
Great Britain, is a fact beyond all doubt. General 
Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, in an excursicn 
to England a few years ago, paid particular atten- 
tion to the appearance of their blood horses, and he 
returned with the decided conviction on his mind, 
that we had a superiority in all the essential requi- 
sites of high blood; and he remarked that he would 
wish to make no better fortune than to carry our 
best turf horses to England, to compete with those 
of that country in speed and bottom. And Virginia 
has made greater improvement in her stock within 
the last twenty years, than at any former period; 
and «during this time she bas imported no stallions 
either from Arabia or England, but has realized 
this improvement by breeding from native stallions 
of high form, fine size and thorough blood. 

I shall close this communication by quoting some 
authorities, to confirm the above remarks, from 
that splendid English work, “Lawrence on the 
Blood horse of England.” 

Ay ApvocaTe For + Horsz. 
Person county, N. C., Jan. 12, 1 


“The British thorough bred horse is, beyond all 
question, the most useful species of the whole ge- 
nus, since he is applicable to every possible purpose 
of labour in which horses are used. As regards the 
Avabian blood, or the lately imported foreign horses, 
it proves to be far the safest and most eligible plan 
for a sportsman, to breed from English stallions and 
mares. It is necessary here to say something on 
the subject of Arabian and other foreign borses, and 
attempt a further elucidation, in which [ can at 
least contradict, from experience, certain vulgar er- 
rors respecting those foreign horses. In books of 
travels we perpetually meet with the superior and 
unequalled speed of the Arabian, and Barbary 
horses, and of their striding, until their bellies seem 





te touch the ground. This was indisputable in for- 





mer days, previously to the English improvement of 
the Southern horse, but it has been out of date full 
two hundred years, and is at present nonsense. No 
Arab or Barb, comparatively, has either speed or 
continuance, a circumstance so well known upon 
the turf, that they are never deemed* worth a trial, 
excepting, perhaps, for a hack match, but are inva- 
riably applied to commun purposes, or those of the 
breeding stud. Some thirty or forty years past, a 
plate was given at Newmarket, to be run for by 
Arabians, but I believe soon discontinued. The 
best of all of them was their speed, and that was 
sufficiently moderate. They usually, I understand, 
made a burst, and then stopped short. In fact, the 
form of going in most of the native Southern or 
Arabian horses _ Aimee: seen, is rather a scam- 
pering activity, than t ac or energetic speed 
whiele Some aid rids of so muc pote = quality 
only belonging to the English bred turf-horse. 

“The total inability to race, in the highest bred 
Southern or Arabian horses, and that the same fa- 
culty should be confined, exclusively to the descen- 
dants, immediate or remote, of that breed, surely 
forms a curious physical question. I shall not at- 
tempt to solve the difficulty, only to state the facts. 
It has proved, I believe, that in the races at Cal- 
cutta, the imported English horses were invariably 
superior, and doubtless such would be the case in 
Arabia itself. Are we to determine that superior 
size and strength derived from the rich soil of the 
British Island, impart that superiority of speed and 
continuance to the descendants of the Arabian 
horses?"—( Lawrence, pages 220, 221.) 

“It is a prevalent idea at present, on the British 
turf, that the disadvantage in breeding from the 
Arabians imported, is, that their running does net 
appear until after a great length of time, and in 
their remote descendants. Should this be true, it 
may arise from the fact, that most of these Ara- 
bians, as they are called, are of a mixed breed, 
whence it requires many dips in our thorough blood, 
before their bastard blood can be absorbed and Jost. 
We should probably have a better chance in breed- 
ing racers from our own three-part and seven eight 
bred stock.” 

“On the subject of there being an inferior breed 
of horses in Arabia, as well as the true, I was lately 
favoured with the following shrewd remark of an 
old groom of the Duke of Cumberland, uncle to his 
Majesty George Il. The Duke, who was warm] 
attached to the turf, had a favourite colt, whic 
was got by an 4frabian. Being solicitous about this 
colt, whilst in training, His Roya! Highness often 
asked the groom concerning his improvement, but 
this honest servant could never be tempted by the 
desire of pleasing his master to give a favourable 
account. ‘And please your Royal Highness,’ said 
the old man,’ I don’t like this colt’s form of going, 
and { have no opinion of him.’ ‘Pob! poh!’ said 
the Duke,’ what signifies talking at that rate, he 
must be thorough bred, you know, as he was got oy 
an Arabian?’ ‘To this the old man replied, wit 
half a smile, ‘What then, and please your Royal 
Highness, they have ne cart horses in Arabia?’ ”-— 
(page 224 ) 

“This country (Great Britain,) has no longér any 
need of a foreign supply of Arabian stallions, the 
breed being fully established, not only in sufficiency 
of numbers, but quality of blood, which has render- 
ed the English coursers superior to all others, not 
only in the race where they have long excelled, 
but as breediag stock. 

“This cause has, indeed, long operated against 
the many foreign horses (Arabians,) which havé 
been introduced, and which have all, since the Go- 
dolpbin Arabian, proved vastly inferior to our native 
stallions. in all probability, they have been, the far 
greater part, of mixed or spurious races; mor can 
the import of such horses, at a risk, possibly render 
any fair chance of utility or profit at the present 
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time. Nevertheless, like the purchasing of a lottery 
ticket, for the twenty thousand pound prize, the im- 

rter of a horse from the Levant, expects to draw 
a Godolphin Arabian; a chance certainly not impos- 
sible.”——(Lawrence, page 107.) 
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MISCELLANBOUS. 


INDIAN CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA AND 
BITES OF SNAKES. 
Department of War, 
Office Indian Affairs, 23d Jan. 1828. 
J..S. Sxmmwer, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—Some time ago I addressed, by direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, a circular to our 
agents in the Indian country, with directions to as- 
certain the Indian’s remedy against the effects of 
bites from mad-dogs and snakes. 

I send to you, by direction of the Secretary, an 
answer from one of eur agents, and some seed, the 
plant of which, as you will see, is said to be sove- 
reign in overcoming the effects of bites of the for- 
mer. ‘he seed is sent to you with the view to 
have it distributed, in your discretion, for the pre- 
servation and multiplication of the plant. If it shall 
prove to be a remedy, that feeling in man which 

rompts him to guard against evil, will doubtless, 
Fead to its preservation. 

I endeavoured, in travelling among the tribes of 
the North, and of the South, te ascertain the reme- 
dies of these natives for those dreadful maladies, 
(for it is most certain they possess them,) but could 
never get any satisfactory auswer. I was often 
amused at their statements of the charms they 
used, and how, after some juggling, a few sounds 
uttered, after a certain fashion, and which had, I 
believe, nothing of the power of words, the poison 
vanished, and the victim was restored—and I saw 
some white men who believed in all this, as if it had 
been part of the holy Gospel. 

I am of the opinion that bandaging and sucti 
are their great resorts, together with some applica- 
tion, but of what, they were too superstitious to tell 
me. They think a disclosure of a secret of this 
kind breaks the power of its enchantment—and 
firmly believe that many such discoveries are made 
by their Manitou and given to them as sacred d-- 
posits, and as evidences of the care which he takes 
of them in these particulars, however destitute he 
may have left them in others. 

I ato, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


THOS. L. McKENNEY. 








Canandaigua, Dee. $1, 1827. 

Str,—Your letter of 7th February last, is now be- 
fore me, requesting information as to the cure of 
iydrophobia, as practised by the Indians, and also 
the Indian specifies against the bites of snakes. [ 
uave not been able to obtain any information on the 
latter subject which is satisfactory. 

I have spared no pains to get the information fe- 
quired, and now send you, enclosed,a letter from 
Horatio Jones, the Interpreter, and also the seed to 
which he refers. The cause of the delay is men- 
tioned in his letter. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 

JASPER PARRISH. 

Tuomas L. McKenney, Ese. 
Indian Office, Washington. 

Gennesee,; Dec. 24, 1827. 
_ Sir,—-The cause of the delay of this letter is ow- 
ing to the Indians having been drunk almost ever 
since my return from Canandaigua. By calling 
there five or six times I found them sober last night 
sometime after d (Doctors Tall Chief and Mon- 
ture,) and reeeived the following from them: 





The cure for hydtophobia is a plant resembling 
the tobacco plant, which is made use of by the In. 
dians as u substitute for tobacco, which is planted 
and cultivated in t e manner, and when ripe 
the leaves are tied ches and put under cover 
to dry. Whenad afflicted, it is moistened and 
tied round his neck, and the dry tobacco put in a 
pipe and, smoked by a person into his nostrils; and 
in case a person is bitten, he is to be treated in the 
same manner, excepting binding woisted tobacco 
on the wound. 

They never knew persons to be mad, though 
they have been frequently bitten by mad-dogs, be- 
cause they apply the remedy immediately, which, 
(they say,) stops the effect of the poison. There 
are old and experienced doctors among the Indians, 
Tall Chief being about fifty-eight and doctor Mon- 
ture about fifty five. 

I took this description from the Indians’ mouths 
last night. The offer of pay was an inducement to 
them to disclose the secret, which they wish to come 
on next spring, as an opportunity of proving the 
medicine (they say,) may not occur for many years. 
It certainly will effect a cure—a mad-dog was never 
known to die when they applied the above remedy. 

HORATIO JONES. 
Capt. Jasper Parrisu, Canandaigua. 
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¢#Rait-roavs are getting to be every where 
popular. One of the strongest arguments in their 
favour, in our mind is, that Mr. Carey has seen the 
error of his ways, and admits their superiority in 
certain cases; and every body knows that he always 
supports, with heart and hand, what he believes to 
be right, never yields an inch, but upon conviction, 
and is withal, disinterested. He went, saw, and was 
conquered at the Mauch Chunk rail-way, travelled 
upon it, and came back saying, seeing is believing. 

There are now applications before the legisla- 
tare of New Jersey for four rail-roads and two ca- 
nals, Of the former, one is intended to reach from 
the river Delaware at Camden, to the bay of Am- 
boy; another from the Delaware at Bordentown, t 
South Amboy; a third from Trenton, on the Dela- 
ware, to New Bruswick, on the Raritan; and a 
fourth from Elizabethtown Point, on Staten Island 
Sound, to the Delaware, opposite Easton, in Penn- 
sylvania. Of the canals, one is to connect the Dela- 
were with the Raritan, and designed to run from 
near Trenton to New Brunswick; and the other is 
a continuation of the Morris canal, from the Pas- 
saic to the Hudson river, at the city of Jersey. 

One of the most interesting and valuable works 
of this description, equally useful and feasible, is 


the projected ing from Ithaca, on the borders 






of the great Clin nal, to the Susquehanna ri- 
ver. We learn fi n esteemed correspondent, 
who bas borne.an active part in promoting the 
work, that a charter to incorporate a company with 
a capital of $150,000, to last for 50 years, with libe- 
ral provisions, has actually passed the legislature of 
New York; and having confidence in the exposi- 
tions which have been made on the subject, by men 
of ‘competent judgment, we cannot doubt that it 
offers a profitable investment to such of our good 
citizens, God bless them, who are never so happy 
as when they are investing their money in publick 
works, for the publick good, with—good security 
and good interest. 

If we belonged to that happy fraternity, we 
should not Jose a moment in looking into this chance 
for a good speculation. The law only waited, at 
the date of our letter, for the signature of Gover- 
nor Clinton, and that is not to be doubted; for no- 





body takes more delight in the success of such 
works so authorised. His name is associated with 
them in the publick mind. - It is matter of regret 
that we have not, this week, either time or room 
for a detail of the probable cost, advantages and 
rofits of the rail-way in question; but papers, il- 
ustrative of them, may be seen at the office of the 
American Farmer, until they can be published, by 
any gentlemen desirous of further information. 





INQUIRY. 

Mr. Skinner, "Newbern, 16th January, 1828. 

Sir,— Will some one of your many readers be se 
obliging as to say what will be the cost of a Steam- 
engine, of two-horse power, made to propel ma- 
chinery for the manufacturing of cloth—and where 
it can be obtained? 

Where is the best place to obtain the machinery 
for a manufactory of cotton cloth? 

Where can the best information be obtained on 


the s t of manufacturing? 
GEO. WILSON. 





New Yor Pacxers.—The editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, after enumerating the regular 
packets which sail from this port, (amounting to 
seventy-three,) adds the following remarks:—'That 
these packet lines have been in general successful 
and profitable to their proprietors, must be inferred 
from their being so steadily maintained after being 
established, with an increase, in many instances, in 
the size of the vessels. That they have been a 
great public accommodation, and have served to 
extend the commerce of the port, there can be no 
doubt.” 





THE HUSBANDRY AND HORTICULTURE 


Of the Middle, Northern and Eastern States; with 
copious JVotices of the Present Condition and Fu- 
ture Prospects of Southern Agriculturists—collect- 
ed from the most authentic sources— By James M. 
Garnett, of Virginia. 

The author of the proposed work has, for several 
years, designed to make such a publication; but hereto- 
ore he could afford neither the time, nor the means 
for its completion. Nor can he do it now, unless he 
should succeed in the experiment which he is about to 
make, of ascertaining by subscription, whether the pub- 
lic desire such a work, and think him competent to exe- 
cute it. All who have studied rural economy, either 
scientifically or practically, must have remarked, that 
we still want some such book; containing something 
like a system of North American husbandry; to com- 
<3 the various improvements made within the last 
alf century in this highly important branch of human 
knowledge; and to condense them in a form sufficiently 
compendious to answer the purpose of a convenient 
manual within the limits designated in the above title. 

For although we have numerous and very valuable 

books, comprehending, perhaps, ail that is known 

among us, in relation to husbandry, this knowledge is 
scattered over many volumes, comparatively expensive 
to procure; and blended with various other matters, 
having little or no interest for the cultivators of the 
soil. No single book, principally devoted to this sub- 
ject, and adapted to so wide an extent of country as 
this will embrace, has issued from the American press 
since Mr. Boardley’s very valuable work. But this 
was much more limited in its design; and having been 
published nearly or quite half a century ago, contains 
nothing of the numerous improvements subsequently 
made in every branch of American husbandry. It is 
true, that notices of most of these improvements exist 
somewhere, either in our books, pamphlets or newspa- 
pers; but no man can tejl where to find them: the 
search would be nearly as tedious, as “for a needle in 
a hay-stack.”” Many of these records, valuable as they 
really were, have been torn up as waste payer, and en- 
tirely lost; while others are too voluminous and miscel- 
laneous for general use The curious amatuer, per- 
haps, might winuow them over, as a miser would a ton 
of chaff for a few grains of gold; but the industrious, 
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practical husbandman would look on them as “deferred 
stock,” not to be meddled with until he had little, or 
nothing else to do. 

It is also well known to all who have travelled, (as 
the author has done,) through many of the best culti- 
vated parts of our country, to improve their acquain- 
tance with the arts of rural life, that there are many 
very valuable implements, processes and practices of 
husbandry, the knowledge of which is yet confined to 
particular neighbourhoods, but which require only to be 
made well known to be very generally adopted. Several 
of these the author himself has already had opportunities 
of noticing in some of the states first mentioned. But 
he believes there is still much tobe seen which has not 
come within his observation. With all such matters he 
desigas to make himself as thoroughly acquainted as he 
can, by an agricultural tour through those interesting 
portions df our country, in the course of the next sum- 
mer and autumn, preparatory to the completion of his 
work—provided the number of subscribers will justify 
its publication. He will personally observe all he pos- 
sibly can, and rely for the rest upon information care- 
fully collected from the best informed practical > icul- 






turists to be found in the states through whic in- 
tends totravel. In his whole book there shal no- 
thing of those fanciful theories and speculatiom§ which 
have brought such unreasonable, because ing. 
ate, ridicule and censure upon all kinds of agpieultu- 
ral publications. These, under the general cant term of 
““book-farming,” have long been treated with ineffable 
contempt by a certain description of agriculturists, who 
seem to consider the various branches of husbandry as 
matters to be learned without the use of books. But 
the author hopes to convince even these persons, provi- 
ded they will only examine what he writes, that books 
are not less necessary and useful in their profession than 
in all others To render his work acceptable to his 
agricultural brethren of all classes, who read at all, he 
pledges himself to advance no opinions, but such as he 
can support by well authenticated facts and experi- 
ments—-to be examined in person, whenever it may be 
in his power. His attention will be directed to every 
branch of husbandry practised among us, and the re- 
quisite details given in regard to each, with sufficient 
minuteness to fulfil his promise of endeavouring to 
make it a convenient manual for all agriculturists. 

The English tourists, Young and Marshall, who have 
rendered such essential services to the cause of hus- 
bandry, will be his guides in the selection and arrange- 
ment of his subjects; but he will promise no more on 
the score of exccution, than accuracy of detail and 
fidelity of representation. In these particulars he trusts 
that he can satisfy all reasonable expectations. 

Whether the title of his proposed work will appear 
in the cyes of fastidious critics, sufficiently broad to co- 
ver all which he may be disposed to introduce into it, is 
more than he can predict. But a part ef his design is, 
to aim at relieving the dryness of details relating mere- 
ly to rural affairs, by occasional remarks on local pecu- 
liarities, prejudices and state character. In regard to 
this prolific subject, the author has much too often seen 
occasion to lament the great and injurious extent to 
which the citizens of the different portions of our union 
indulge their partialities and antipathies; and he has 
been thoroughly satisfied that the chief cause of it bas 
been the profound ignorance of cach generally, with 
respect to the ridiculous and culpable traits of their 
own peculiar character; for you have only to con- 
vince any man, that he himself lives in a glass-house to 
prevent him from throwing stones at the glassshouse of 
another, or despising oim for having so fragile a tene- 
ment. It is true, that there is no small difficulty in pro- 
ducing the conviction, and this augments in proportion 
to the numbers who stand in need of it. In a national 
view, however, the task is well worth the effort for its 
accomplishment; since mutual good humour and cordial» 
ity among the different members of our union, heretofore 
so unjustly and injuriously prejudiced against each 
other, would, in all probability, be the happy fruit of 
such anachievement. To contribute something, there 
fore, towards this most desirable end, will be one of the 
author’s incidental labours, by way of seasoning to the 
rural dishes which he proposes to serve up to his rea- 
ders. Very possibly, his cookery may not suit as many 
palates as he wishes to please; or he may even share 
the fate of some of those adventurous peace-makers 
who interfere in the quarrels of man and wife; but his 
will being sincerely good, the deed, he hopes, will prove 
acceptable in consideration of its motive. 











Another part of the author’s plan is, to add some cur- 
sory views of manufacturing establishments, and their 
effects upon our agricultural interests; but divested, as 
naked as he can possibly strip of all! party politics; 
for these, he believes, will ul ruin any cause in 
which they may be employed; e now not only in- 
flicting deadly wounds upon all our most valuable politi- 
Cal institutions, but are poisoning the purest sources of 
Our social happiness. 

The whole will conclude with an appendix of approved 
recipes in rural economy, tested either by the author him- 
self or by such practical agriculturists as he believes fully 
worthy of confidence. Such a pledge, he knows to his 
cost, is highly necessary, for many haye been the trials 
which he himself has made of nostrums and recipes. 
bearing on the face of them the fairest promises of 
utility, that have proved utterly worthless. 

CONDITIONS: 

Should there be a sufficient number of subscribers to 
defray the expense of the undertaking, the work will 
be published (if the author lives,) some time in the next 
winter. It will be in one octavo volume; the price to 
subscribers $2, in plain binding, lettered on the back; 
but $2.50 if elegantly bound, With an appropriate fron- 
tispiece. 

No money will be required until the delivery of the 
book; nor will the author (as he most conscientiously 
affirms,) desire any subscriber, who does not believe 
that he will most probably receive the worth of what 
he promises to pay. Some confidence must always be 
reposed on such occasions; and some risk of disap- 
pointment will be incurred; names too, are often pro- 
cured, and most reluctantly subscribed, by dint of im- 
portunity on the part of the solicitors. But the author 
begs to conclude with an earnest request to his friends 
never to attempt to aid him by such an expedient. Let 
his subseription papers rather remain blank forever 
than be filled by such means; for he asks no patronage, 
unless it can be given on the fair and honourable prin- 
ciple of interchanging equivalents. Mere favours he 
could not receive, believing them to be such; but he is 
not too proud to invite subscribers on the above princi 
ple; and hopes not to be thought too vain in offering his 
literary goods at what he believes a fair price. Should 
his undertaking produce any profit, he certainly will 
not be so fastidious as to receive it reluctantly, nor with 
an affected apprehension that he may not have fairly 
earned his money. Let his failings and sins be what 
they may, ‘‘the pride that apes humility,” so common 
among those who write for the public, shall never be one 
of them. He repeats, therefore, his entire willingness to 
receive an equivalent for his books to any extent: but 
his primary object in seeking subscriptions is, to secure 
himself against loss, in publishing what he humbly, yet 
with some confidence believes, will be generally deem- 
ed useful to the best interests of our country 

Subscribers are requested particularly to designate 
the state and county, or town in which they reside, as 
well as the number and kind of copies which they 
want. 

&c-F’Subscriptions to the above work will be receiv- 
ed at the office of the American Farmer. 


FRUIT TREES. 

The subscriber has taken the agency for the Frank- 
lin Nursery of Chester county, Pa., which has 54 kinds 
of apple trees, which will be delivered at his ware- 
house, in Baltimore, at 124 cen h. Also, various 
kinds of plums, cherries, and es which will be 
delivered as above at 374 cen hose who may fa. 
vour the subscriber with their orders for any of the 
above mentioned fruit trees, would do well to forward 
their orders as early as possible, that he may be pre- 
pared to meet them without causing any disappoint- 
ment. He would mention the 15th of March next as a 
day on which he would supply any orders that may 
come to hand in season to have them delivered here by 
that time. 

He is also prepared to meet the orders of all his nu- 
merous customers for their spring supply of Agricuitu- 
ral Implements, which he will warrant to be equal, if 
not superior in quality, to any that can be procured in 
this state. 

All communications (post paid,) will meet prompt at- 
tention. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 Pratt-st. opposite tae United Hotel. 

N. B. Catalogues of fruit trees will be furnished gra- 
tis on application being made as above. J. 8. E. 










FOR SALE, 

A superior thorough bred Stauuion, of the stock 
of the honourable John Randolph. 

He will be four years old the ensuing spring; is now 
nearly sixteen hands high, elegantly formed, of a fine 
bay colour, with black mane, tail and legs, and has a 
small star and snip. His pedigree is as follows: 

Dam, Grand Duchess; grandam Duchess, bred by the 
Duke of Grafton, got by Grause (son of Highflyer out 
of Georgiana, own sister to Conductor, by Matchem;) 
Magnet, sister to Johnny by Matchem; Babraham, &c. 
He was sired by Mr. Randolph’s fine horse Roanoke, by 
the famous Sir Archy, out of the imported mare Lady 
Bunbury, (Mr. Randolph’s,) bred by Sir C. Bunbury, 
got by Trumpator, Theaphia, by Highflyer; Plaything 
by Matchem; Vixen by Regulus, &c. 

This colt is full brother to Mr. Burwell’s fine mare 
Hippona, the winner of the Washington city jockey 
club purse, four mile heats last fall, and immediately 
thereatter of the three mile heats at Winchester, and 
of the three mile heats in Culpepper, Va. (the longest 
distances at the latter places.) As regards blood and 
stock, it will be admitted by those who have paid at- 
tention to such matters, that this colt has not a supe- 
rior as a foal getter for the turf; and as such for the 
road, it is only necessary to add, that he received the 
premium of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, as 
the best two year old exhibited, without regard to 
blood. Feb. 1. 


BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 11, Bowly’s wharf. 
~ For Tobacco, the demand last week was rather great- 
er, but little or no variation in prices. 

Topacco.--Seconds, $2.75 a 71.00—Scrubs, 4.50 a 
6.50—common crop, 3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 3.75 a 4.50— 
good red, 4.00 a 6.00—Fine red, 5.50 a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a 10.00— Yellow do. 5.50 a 10.00—Fine 
yellow, 10,00 a 15.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 7.00—Rap- 
pahannock, 3.50 a 4.00—Kentucky, 3.50 a 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 a 7.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $5.75 a6 50—sup. How- 
ardest. 5.00 a 5.124; city mills, 4.75; Sus. 4.75 a 4.874; 
Corw-Meat, bbl. 2.624 a 2 75—Grain, white wheat, 
best, .90 a 1.05—red, .80 a .90--Corn, new .40 a .43— 
Rye, .45—Oats, 24 a 31—Beans, .80 @ 1.0:—Peas, 
45a 50—Crover seed, 5.00 a 5.50-—Timorny, 2.00 a 2.50; 
Barer, 60 a 62.—Fiaxseep, 90—Corton, Virginia, 10 @ 
104—Louisiana, .11 4 .13—Alabama, 10 a .114—Mis. 
souri,.10 a .104—N. Carolina, .94 a .103—Woo1, com- 
mon, .15 a .16—wash’d,.18 a .20—half blood, .20 a 25— 
three-quarter, .28 @ 30—full do. .30 a 35—Hemp, 
Russia, ton, $275 a 290—Country. dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 
140—water-rotted, 170 a4 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, 
6 26.50; do. do. trimmed, 6 50 a 7; Herrings, Susque- 
hanna, bb}, 275 a 3.00 —Mackerel, 4.75 a 5.75—Bacon, 
hams, .9 a, 124—Feathers, 26 a 28— Wuisxey, very flat; 
in hhds Ist proof, 22~—in bbls 24-—Pork, drove, 3.75 
a 4; wagon 4.50 a 4.75; Eastern Shore pork, none—Beef, 
stall-fed, 5.50; do. grass, 4.00 a 4 50. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





[Our readers are, we trust, aware of oar readiness 
to publish at any time, the best dissertations within 
our reach on any agricultural subject of generalin- 
terest, to which our attention may be invited’ by 
those who wish for information on a given topic. 
A new subscriber at Hudson, N. Y, expressed a 
wish to know what had been or could be said by 
persons experienced in the use of lime as a mantre, 
and finding no original ;communication on our fle 
upon that subject, we tarned to the able Lerrias 
or Acaicoua on the principles of Vegetation ind 
Tillage, written for Nova Scotia—by Joun Youve, 
Esquire, Secretary of the Provincial Agricultutal 
Board, and honorary member of the Massachusetts 
and Montreal Agricultural Societies,” from whith 
we copy the following] 

DISSERTATION ON LIME. 

In the year 1806, 1 was one afternoon leaning 
over the grave of Buans, and reading the plain ij- 
scription on his tomb-stone erevted in the church 
yard of Dumfries. This town was the concludiig 
scene of the Scottish bard; and here terminated 
his follies and his crimes, the last breathiags of his 
muse and of his life. & was indulging in one 
those moods, in which pain and pleasure are s) 
equally blended, that the mind is thrown into a sox 
of delightful melancholy: for while | retrace] 
many gay and lively recollections, | was forced, ty 
present objects, to check the rising emotions atd 
embitter them with grief His enchanting atd 
splendid verses were contrasted, in the eye of fan- 
cy, with the dark shades of his character, the 
strength and manly independence of his intellect 
with the silly and inconstant waverings of bis mo- 
ral perceptions, the bright and promising morning 
of his life with the ominous and black cloud which 
settled on the evening of his days. [| was riveted 
to the spot; tears filled my eyes; my whole soul was 
absorbed in contemplation; it was a mowent of rich 


} assisted him in working it. 


“Yes,” replied the vld man, ‘there ts a wonder- 
ful change in this district since I was of your age; 
for [ can recollect the time when there were nei- 
ther inclosures nor wheat in all this country. 

‘Is it possible,” | answered,.**that all these im 
provements are of so f@cent eyas to be within 
the reach of your remembratice. JI should like, u 
you would relate to me the ancient state of the 
country, the condition of the tenants, and the pro 

s of agriculture.” 

“That I shall do with all my heart,” rejoined my 
acquaintance, his eyes brighteniug as he spoke; for 
like myself he seemed fond of the subject. 

“I was born,” continued he, “in 1719, in Loch- 
maben, and am now 87 years of age The oldest 
thing I recollect, is the great riot which took place, 
throughout the whole of this shire, in 1724, ia con- 
sequence of the landed proprietors beginning to en- 
close their estates on purpose to stock them with 
black cattle. ‘The small tenants were turned out to 
make way for this improvement; and the ground 
was fenced by a sunk ditch and wall, called then 
park dykes Great distress was felt in the country 
on account of this alteration; and the tenantry rose 
in a mob, and with pitch forks, spades and mat 
tocks, proceeded to level all these enclosures, from 
one end of the country to the other. My father 
was unfortunately concerned in that disturbance; 
and after it was quelled by the help of two troops 
of dragoons brought from Edinburgh, he was ban- 
ished to the American plantations for his crime. | 
lived afterwards, and was brought up with my un- 
cle in Nithdale, «bout twenty miles hence, who 
rented there a small farm of one hundred acres, and 
The general produce 
ofall this country was grey oats; although the gen 
tlenen, in their croft or best lands, raised also a lit- 
tle bear or bigg, and some white oats, yet the soil 
wis by all men believed incapable of producing 
Wheat, and accordingly it was never tried. Our 
common food consisted of these grey oats parched, 
orburned out of the ear and ground in a hollow 
sine by the hand, of milk, of kail,* of groats, with 





enjoyment. A slow and ialtering step struck w 
and turning round | discovered an emaciate t 
venerable figure approaching, in the last decrept 
tude of old age. 

“Stranger,” said he, “you are paying the trivute 
of respect to the memory of our poet; and Must 
beg pardon for this abrupt intrusion.” —Tiyté was 
such an air of good nature in the old may beight- 
ened by the sense of his helplessness, thu’! address- 
ed him frankly in reply, and showed ,° reluctance 
to engage in conversation. He skéched to me, 
with all the loquacity characteristic4f his years, the 
habits, the faults, the drunken boils of the man, 
while at the same time he app@red an ardent ad 
mirer of the faithful colourins, the playful wit, the 
winning sprightliness of the “Titer. 

“Come,” said he, “alons with me to the hillock 
where Burns alternately Jrutified his senses, or ex 
alted them by the varied inspirations.of bis lyre.” 
I accompanied him, aid we ascended together the 
mound of earth, on te top of which is the seai— 
once the favourite Aaunt of this immortal and ex- 
traordinary genius and alrke remarkable for wit 
nessing his fits of intoxication, and in favoured in 
tervals, his efusions of poetic rapture. It is still 
shown to the cursus, lies within the precincts of the 
town, and commands a fine pros; ect of the sur- 
rounding country. We seated ourselves on the 
grassy turf, and grown familiar by an interchange 
of sentiment, we conversed on the most intimate 
footing. From Burns we soon passed to other 
topics possessing novelty or interest 

“The country,” said 1, *‘in every direction around, 
and wherever I have travelled, is mostly arable, and 
highly cultivated. ‘The red and white wheats pre 
vail universally, and are sown seemingly by the far- 
mers in equal quantities,” 
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ver more than one ewe killed at Martinmas for 
Le ferurity The heusve were generally built of 

mud, and covered with thatch; and the cloathing 
was of plaiding, a coarse twilled stuff manufactur. 
ed at home from the black and white wool mixed 
together. Hats and shoes were only worn by the 
gentry, and even they often appeared at church 
with a coat of their wives’ making. Potatoes were 
not introduced till 1725, and at first were cultivated 
with much care, and in small patehes They were 
carried to the great towns on horses’ backs, and re- 
tailed ata high price by pounds and ounces. It 
was about the year 1735 when they came into com 
mon use, and before that period there was often 
great scarcity of food, sometimes bordering on fa 
mine, in this fine country, which was then account 
ed incapable of raising bread for its scanty popula- 
tion. Dumfries at present contains more inhabitants 
than were then in the whole county; and twenty 
acres are now mo oductive than two hundred 
in those days. oS the low state of husbao- 
dry, that the principal supply came from Cumber- 
land, on fhe other side of the Esk; and | myself 
have witnessed on the Wednesdays, which, from 
time immemorial, have been our market days, sad 
scenes of real distress, occasioned by the swelling 
of the river, which prevented the carriers from 
bringiag forward the meal, as the want of bridges 
often interrupted all communication. 

“I have seen,” proceeded the old man with great 
animation, and pointing with the staff in his hand, 
‘fall that country before us covered and overgrown 
with whins{ and broom, and not a single vestige ol 










* A species of Sreens used in Scotland for broth, and 
called Colewort. 
t Furze. 





these hedges and stuae walis whict cross aud jter- 
sect the whole landscape. A few sheep and blick 
cattle picked the scanty herbage, and they were 
prevented from eating the growing corn, either by 
a herd-boy who tended them, or by a temporary 
fence erected every year. ‘The common people very 
often collected nettles in the field, of which they 
made a kind of coarse soup, thickened with oat- 
meal,and enriche:!, on great days, by a piece of 
butter asaluxury. Ihe state of Scotland from my 
birth up to 1745, was miserable in the extreme: the 
lower classes were ill fed, ill cloathed, and ill lojg- 
ed; ind there was no revival in their circumstances 
till the introdaction of potatoes aad lime.” 

© Of potatoes and of line,” repeated I, «1 can per- 
ceive some reason why the first should improve 
their condition, but what connexion had the last 
with it?” 

* Lime,” continued my instrictor, “operated with 
more success on tae prosperity of the country than 
potatoes; and | lovk upon it as the best friend we 
ever saw.” 

“EXplain yourself,” said 1,**for all this seerns mys- 
terious, and | cannot conceive how lime could have 
wrought such enchantinent.” 

‘To your satisfaction, then, I shall account for it; 
and my present views have not been altered fur the 
last twenty years of my life. Seventy years azo, 
1738, there was no lime used for building in Dum- 
fries, except a little made of cockle shells, burnt at 
Colvend, and brought on Lorses’ backs a distance 
of twenty-two miles. Ali the houses were either 
composed of mud walls, strengthened by upright 
posts, and these bound and connected together by 
wattled twigs, or they were built of stone, laid, not 
in mortar, but in clay or moist loam. The whole 
town was a collection of dirty, mean, and frail ho- 
vels, never exceeding one story, because the mate- 
rials had not strength or firmuess to bear more. 
These buildings were so perishable, and stood in 
need of such constant propping, that people never 
thought of expending time, labour and money, on 
the comforts of a habitation which was to fall into 
ruine during the course of their lifetime. Oli Pro- 
vost Bell's house, which was founded in 1740, is 
the only gone avw remaming of the ancient town; 
and although the under story was built with clay, 
the two upper were laid in lime, which is the cause 
of its long standing. 

“Between the years 1750 and 1760, the old mud- 
walls gave place to those of stone laid in mor ar, 
and from that period, there has been a visible and 
rapid improvement. Houses acquired permanence, 
descended from father to son, and the labours of 
one generation were enjoyed by the next. To 
lime, then, we owe these stately edifices, with all 
the comforts and conveniences they confer, and it 
hence contributed, in a remarkable degree, to the 
refinement and polish of private life. 

“If to this fossil,” continued the old man, “we are 
indebted for the stability of our towns, we are un- 
der greater obligations for its unprecedented effects 
on the powers of the earth, Wheat and clover 
would not thrive in the county of Dumfries, or in 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, till lime was plen- 
fully incorporated with the soil; and after its intro- 
duction the farmers became rich, land advanced in 
value, the produce was multiplied tenfold, popula- 
tion increased, and these counties quickly rose to 
their present unexampled prosperity. In my youn- 
ger days, it cost mach toil to raise on my uncle’s 
farm two or two and a half bolls of grey oats per 
acre, and after taking one or two crops, the ground 
lay tor four or five years in natural grass, which 
was coarse and unpalatable to the cattle. The rut, 
only 2s. 6d. per acre, we found great difficulty in 
scraping together, and we fell on a thousand shifts 
to secouiplish it. Now, the same farm is rented at 
3l 10s per acre, is kept under constant cropping, 
rears excellent wheat, is wholly drained and enclo- 
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—. 
ed, supports « yentecl family in all the comforts of 
life, and one year’s rent of it is double the sum, 
which could have purchased it altogether sixty-five 
years ago. It is lime, that has warmed and melio 
rated the soil, that has endowed it with productive 
powers, and that supports all the plenty and pros 
perity you have been admiring, as you travelled 
through the district.” He paused; I looked in his 
face, and a glow of animation had overspread the 
paleness of age. His mght hand was extended in 
an impressive posture, and his left rested on his 
staff’ The pencil of Titian could not have done 
him half justice. | rose and bowed; we came down 
together, and I retired to my apartment in the inn, 
to nute down the particulars of this interesting con 
versafion 

In this province we have fortunately an immense 
abundance of lime; although hitherto it has been 
much neglected, and scarcely applied to use. The 
benefits of mixing it with the soil seem not to have 
struck our farmers with the force, which the impor- 
tance of the subject merits: and the few trials 
which have been made, have been conducted with 
so little skill, and fallen so much short of expecta- 
tion, that the value of this inestimable fossil has 
not been sufficiently prized The cheapness of 
Jani, the decided preference in favour of the graz 
ing system, the easy and independent circumstances 
within the reach of moderate industry, the natural 
productiveness of a new country, have all operated 
in repressing the elastic spring of vigorous and spi- 
rited exertion. The toil and expense of burning 
and c-rting lime to the extent of 150 bushels to an 
English acre, would have been viewed like an her- 
culean effort by men who had encountered the 
hard-hips of cutting down the forest, to procure 
subsisience. ‘There was, moreover, in the early set 
tlement of the country, less necessity for the appli- 
cation of this beneficial manure. The exuberance 
of vegetable matter incorporated with the soil, and 
which had accumulated for past ages by the annual 
decay of leaves and plants, yielded liberal returns 
under the most careless cultivation. ‘The marshes 
and intervals, and, at times, the deep loamy up 
lands were put under the most rigorous and unspar- 
ing system of exaction, and crop after crop suc- 
ceeded each other, till the original richness of the 
soil was drained. When it refused to pay back the 
seed and labour. it was abandoned to natural her 
bage, and allowed to regain its strength by the heal 
ing process of nature. Weeds and grasses sprung 
up indiscriminately, and contended on equal terms 
for the mastery of the soil: and there are at present 
vast tracts, which the occupiers are afraid to break 
up, because the weeds would instantly start into life 
and choke whatever grain would be imtrusted into 
the earth. New lands,in such circumstances, have 
been sought after to furnish bread corn, or the 
more ruinous expedient has been resoried to of im 
porting it. We are now happily ripe for a change. 
The agricultural classes are beginning to study 
their profession with keenness and enthusiasm.— 
New and more liberal ideas are gaining the ascen- 
dant; a spirit of enterprise has gone forth, the no- 
ble, the wealthy, the wise, are striving with each 
other to raise our prostrate and fallen agriculture to 
some sort of eminence; and a few years of such 
promise will aiter the complexion of our affairs. 

It is inconceivable what effect lime has on the 
productiveness of theearth. Philosophers have in- 
vestigated its mature and properties, to find out the 
secret spell by which it works; and while some 
have «ttributed the effect to its power of degompos- 
ing putrescible matter, or to its affinity for carbonic 
acid, others have ascribed it to the change effected 
on the constitution of the soil. All, however, are 
agreed, that no land, after its first and natural rich- 
ness has do by cropping, cam continue 
fertile without a mixture of this fossil. Its use was 


heen exbauste 


after it had long languished in the most abject state; 
and the first thing too which raised Scotland to 
opulence and independence. Lime, as a manure, 
has found its way into France and Germany; and 
it is blended with the soil along the shores of the 
Baltic. In -owhermaatitudes, this mineral manure 
is more generilly applied, either incorporated with 
clay in the shape of marl,er combined with the 
sulphuric «cid in that of gypsum. 

This whole province seems to rest on calcareous 
formaticns; and limestone and plaster rocks pro- 
trude every where on the surface. Nature has thus 
secured its perpetual fertility, by dispensing in such 
exhaustless profusion, the fossil manures. The only 
difference between these two substances is in their 
chemical combination, for the base of both is the 
same: limestone being a carbonate, and plaster a 
sulphate of lime. The last of these is regularly 
exported to the United States as an indispensable 
dressing; and is there found to invigorate and quick- 
en the principle of vegetation. Here it is neglect- 
ed, except as an article of commerce; and it ts ge 
nerally reputed to be totally useless on our lands. 
Of all this | am not only doubtful, but incredulous! 
and I wish that some experiments were instituted 
to set the question at rest: for without the testimo- 
ny of stubborn and well attested facts, no man can 
believe that the substance which fertilizes in Mary- 
land and New York, and now in Massachusetts, 
will be inoperative in Nova Scotia. | am aware, 
that climate exercises over the vegetable kingdom 
a mighty and imperious dominion; and that the ef 
fects of gypsum here may be less striking, and per 
haps less profitable, but that. it is altogether ineffi- 
cient is so incompatible with the known principles 
of order and uniformity, which prevail throughout 
the laws of matter, that every one has a righ: to 
suspend his judgment, till the foundation of tis 
opinion be given to the public. 

But waiving this questionable point in the mran 
time, there can be no doubt of the utility of line. 
In all northern climates it has produced wondeful 
benefits, has been tried here lately with succas; 
and is scattered with sufficient liberality to justfy 





its apes introduction. I recommend it warmly 
to the friends of agriculture, and [ hope this recom 


mendation will not be lost. It is beginning to at 
tract pretty general attention, has been searched 
for with care in several parts of the province, and 
preparations are now making for a fair and full ex- 
periment in spring. 

Lime is found of extremely different qualities; 
and in proportion as science comes to enlighten 
our practice, we will turn our attention to the cha- 
racter of the rock from which this fossil is taken. 
Pure limestone consists of nine parts of carbonic 
acid, aod eleven of calcareous earth: and of course, 
in the process of burning, which is employed solely 
to expel the acid by the action of red heat, it will 
lose 9-20ths of its specific weight as drawn from the 
kiln. Shells of first quality will require more than 
their own weight of water to slake them; and eve 
ry one bushel, when reduceg to powder, will mea 
sure three. When the ili with sand, 
flint, or clay, its loss in ca ion will be less, the 
shells will yield a smaller proportion of powder, 
and what is still more curious, will require a less 
quantity of water. As there are great inequalities 
in the mixture of these foreign ingredients, so the 
product in powder and the quantity of water used 
in staking, may be employed as certain measures of 
the value of the limestone. The colour, to a cer 
tain extent also, ascertains the purity; but this can- 
not be relied on infallibly, as there may be a portion 
of magnesia in combination, which,on account of 
its equal whiteness, cannot be discriminated by the 
eye. It is plain, that when our different rocks come 
to be wrought, these tests will be of infinite advan 
tage, and point out to the farmer and mason, those 





the first thing which revived English agriculture 


substance which both of them are in quest of, for the 
Pyrpoees of their respective arts. 

‘To the farmer it is an object, to cart the lime, 
when fresh from the kiln. By exposure to the at- 
mosphere, this earth attracts carbonic acid, and re- 
terns to its original weight, usually in the propor- 
tion of a twentieth part each of the first five or six 
diys; but if spread out to the air, recovers it much 
more rapidly. While it is light of carriage, it should 
d¢ transported to the soil with which it is intended 
tc be mixed, instantly slaked, and then scattered 
aid barrowed on the surface. Delay here is of per- 
ncious tendency, if inert vegetable matter is to be 
acted on; as the causticity of the lime, or its power 
o@ decomposing animal and vegetable matter, is 
nost active in its simple state, before its affinity has 
seen exerted on the carbonic acid of the atmos- 
»here: but if the application is meant to improve 
the earthy texture of the soil, or to supply calea- 
reous matter to the vegetable organization, there is 
no necessity for such haste, as this fossil, consider- 
ed as a carbonate, is of infinite value to the farmer, 
ind moreover is supposed by some inquirers to be 
reculiarly useful in this latter case Directions* are 
‘ven given against using it in the former, particu- 
arly in soils rich in putrescent manure, because it 
iessens the solubility of those compound products 
that go directly to the nutriment of the plant. 


Halifax, Jan. 17, 1819. AGRICOLA. 





Communicated for the American Farmer, by J. Bue.) 


ARTHUR YOUNG'S EXPERIMENTS. 
(Continued from page 362.) 
7 BARLEY. 


The experiments with this grain were arranged 
the same as those with wheat. 
| Broadcast or old method.—Thirty experiments; 
sixteen in the ordinary, and fourteen in the improv- 
ed method. The average price of barley during 
the four years il. 2s., the quarter of eight bushels— 
the average expense of culture in the common way 
2l. 13s. 8d. per acre, was equal to eighteen 
bushels at the general average price. 
General average expense per acre, common erops, 
21. 13s. 8d. 














bush. pecks. 
Avenge product of do. 19 «60 ; 
oz 
Averageprofit of do. , ‘ 4. 4 
bush. pecks. 
Produce on gravelly loam, 20 3$ 
Do. on clayey loam, 17 2 
Profit on gravelly loam, . Ls 19 9 
Loss on clay loan, ‘ " h 6 10 
, ii. & 
Gravel superior per aire to clay, oe 
Expense on fallow. 7 ; — os ae 
Do. after fallow crops, : : 2 5 5 
Difference, ‘ ‘ : ‘ ,_~ oe 2 
tush. pecks. 
Produce on fallow, 9 38 
Do. after fallow crop, . 196 ((Q 
Profit after a crop, ° . F | 
Do. on fallow, . ; 4 ; A S..3 
Lk: € 
Superiority of the former, : & 2 
Average expense of crops under im- 
proved system, in which tillage and 
manure were exerted in much per- 
fection, . é . : - yi GR Sage 
bush. pecks. 
Average produce of do. 67 2 
a 


Average profit of do ° 








which will yield the most calcareous earth—the 


* Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, page 320, 321. 
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Comparison between the manured and unmanured. a Pub 1 d effect sufficient to recommend it to practice, but 
Average expense per acreofthema- i s 4d. 1 haere of vir ~ 1 2 to S| varying the soil was found to be of much — 
nured, 3 ; “ : .11 O oO] 4¥erage loss , 0 . . . ?ltance. Our author makes two suggestions, whic 
Do.unmanured, . . 2 10 5|, TIL Ten experiments, comparing broadcast with|i,e conceives very important in the cultivation of 

drill husbandry. . hos d.l this grain: first, that the seed to be sown on clay 

Difference, . : .  . 8 9 7| Average expense drilled, 3 2 0) should be raised on sand or gravel, aod vice versa— 

ETI IA. Do. do, ' broadcast, oa 16 6 | and, second, that the seed should be the brightest, 

2 ush. 2. $e “ Pe lym 9 

—- uct of the un —¢ Product of drilled, 18. 2 rig plumpest, and best oe ' Ly : 

Do ees 63 3 Do. of broadcast 31 3 goat pen _ Magnes aig hese elgg e 

Aveinge lave Ga Geilied, ©. 8S. 81 Right of asap wthinh the soil could be sade to pre- 

ae P ; o| Weignt of crop whic 8 C ade to 2 

anes. wp former, »? $ eset = ies senda Aa duce. One experiment gave at the rate of 85 bush- 

Average prost of the unmanored, — els, another 120, and a third 145 bushels the acre. 

Loss by the manured, 212 tl re seesaw ius aetna ROR Mg: ‘The expense of culture, &c., was at the rate of 401, 
, ; : . | 1331. and 2631. per acre. 

Superiority of the former, 10 17 = 4/ tice of following’ the broadcast system in the culti- Having outitted to notice in the proper place, 


N. B. The unmanured portions were well manur- 
ed with the ameliorating crops which preceded the 
barley. 

Comparison between the experiments conducted in the 
common way and those which include a perfection 
of culture. : 














Average expense of improved hus- 1 s. d. 
bandry, ; - é i Se Ee. 
Do. do. common do. 2 18° 8 
Excess of the former, . F 6 

bush. peck. 

Average produce of improv- 

ed husbandry, 67 2 

Do. do common do. 9 «620 

Superiority of the former, 48 2 
Average profit of improved husbandry, 2 7 2 
Do. do. of the common do. 4 8! 
Superiority of the former, a. 2 8 


The deductions from these experiments, are 

1 That a light soil is better for this grain than a 
heavy one. 

2. That it does better after a fallow crop than on 
a fallow. 

$3. That manure is far more beneficially applied 


vation of barley. 
IV. Quantity of seed.—Experiments managed as 
those with wheat. ‘The results as follow: 
Without manure. 





to the preceding than to the barley crop. 

4. That the product, under the improved hv 
bandry, is nearly four times as great as that under 
the common ; and, 

5. ‘That the profits of the former (the man ob- 
ject,) are ten times greater than those of the latter. 

These conclusions tally perfectly with ay expe- 
rience in the cultivation of this grain. 

I would remark, in regard to the thitd inference 
drawn from these experiments, that according to 
my observations, manure does not answer so well 
for any of the small grains, especially if unferment- 
ed, when applied directly to the crop, as when ap 
plied to the crop immediately preceding. Manure 
does not become aliment to ‘he culmiferous family 
of plants until it has undergone decomposition. To 
perfect this process in the soil the heats of summer 
are requisite; and before this is accomplished the 
grain is matured and the crop harvested. Those 
err still more who suffer their manure to ferment 
completely before they bury it in the soil, as its fer- 
tilizing properties are thereby diminished more than 
one half’ The gasses which escape from a heap 
of manure undergoing fermentation, would feed a 
corn, potato, or other ameliorating crop, if mixed 
with the soil on which they are planted, and the 
residuum would be as beneficial to the grain crop 
which follows, as if the fermentation had been con- 
ducted in the dung-yard, and the manure applied di- 
rectly to the wheat or barley. [It would have an ad- 
vantage. The fermentation would be less violent and 
waste/ul in the soil, and the manure would be more 
intimately blended, by tillage, for the second crop. 

If New or drill husbandry. —Fifteen experiments 
resulted in a loss of nine and a half bushels the 
acre—that is, the expense exceeded the product to 
this amount: s. 
Average expense per acre, 9 





3 4 


= 


bush. pecks. 
2 pecks on the acre produced on 
1 bushel do. do. . a 
14 bushels do. do. ee 
2 do. do. do. 3-8 
24 do. do. oo ‘ -s 1 
8 do. do. do 14 1 
34 do. do. do Ai. = 
4 do. do. do. 7S 
44 do. do. do. 7. ee 
5 do. do. do. Q1 I 
54 = do. do. do. -18 @2 
6 do. do- do. 20 2 
64 do. do. do. -14 @Q 
7 do. do. do. - 16, 8$ 
74 = do. do. do- - -18 §$ 
Manured. 

bush. pecks 

2 pecks on the acre produced 9 2 
1 beshel do. do. - 20 #1 
14 bushels do. do. .' og 
Q do. do. do. - $4 § 
9% do- do- do- Ab 2 
3 do. do. do. . - 49 2 
34 do. do. do. ° $1 Q 
4 do. do. do.- « SF 1 
44 do. do. do. sa. 
5 do. do. do. ia. = 
54 += do. do. do. ‘ 19 2 
6 do. do. do. - 
64 do. do. do. . ; a 
In these experiments, five bushels of seed per 


acre seems to be the most advantageous on unma 
nured, and three bushels on manured ground. ‘Whe 
product given above is the quantity remaining after 
deducting the seed, and is called the clear product. 
This quantity of seed is much greater than is 
sown in the United States. Two bushels is most 
common, yet it has been nearly doubled with advan- 
tage. On poor soils, three bushels or more, may 
be profitably sown to the acre. 
V. Time of sowing. he results of the experi- 
ments were as fullow: 
Average products from sowings in February, 12 


Do, do. do. in March, !14 
Do. do- do- in April, 8 
Do. do. do. in May, 6 
Do. do. do. in June, 34 


Proof satisfactory in favour of early sowing. 
The same conclusions have resulted from our prac 
tice. Although the seasons will not admit of our 
sowing in February, and seldom in March, yet good 
farmers sow their barley as early as the condition 
of their ground will admit. A preparation of the 
ground in autumn is desirable. 

VI. Miscellaneous experiments. 

1. Steeps.—The experiments under this head sa- 
tisfied Mr. Young, that “the use of steeps is a mere 
piece of nonsense,” and that “barley requires 


d.| none.” 


2. Change of seed, from a distance, produced no 





the result of experiments of curiosity on wheat, I 
insert them here, merely as matter of curiosity. 

A single grain of wheat, sown in September, se- 
parated and transplanted repeatedly, and well nurs- 
ed, was made to yield at harvest five pints of good 
grain. ‘The loss oa cultivating an acre in this way, 
with like product, is stated at 27/. 13s. 6d. In 
another experiment, he obtained at the rate of 70 
bushels, at an expense of 70l.per acre. In a third, 
the product was at the rate of 88 bushels, and the 
expense 200/. the acre. 

in order that the reader may better understand 
the distinction between the common and improved 
system of culture, | subjoin an account of the out- 
line of an experiment made in each way. 

Manure applied to preceding crop. 

“Culture, expenses and produce of a rood, field 
L. 1765 

*Tais rood yielded turnips broadcast, in 1764, 
which were manured for in that complete manner 
sketched in so many of these experiments. It was 


‘| ploughed twice in March, after the turnips were eat 


(on the ground,) by sheep; again the first week in 
April; the second week ploughed it again, and har- 
rowed ina bushel of barley. ‘This crop made an 
extremely fine appearance the whole of the season; 
was mown and thrashed in August. The produce 
$ qrs. 1 peck, (25 bushels.)” 

The expense consisted in four ploughings, two 
harrowings, seed and sowing, mowing and harvest- 
ing, rent, &c.,in the whole 11s. 8d. Vhe product 
being worth 21 17s 6d., left a profit of 21. 5s, 10d. 
on the rood, or of 91 3s. 4d. per acre. This profit, 
it wil be perceived principally accrued from the 
manure, and a good portion of the tillage being 
charged to the turnip crop which preceded the barley, 

Manured erop. 

“Culture, expense and produce of a rood, field 
S. 1766. 

**Ploughed for the first time in autumn 1764, when 
it was thrown on’to the ridge. In March, 1765, it 
was manured with four loads of town manure—by 
the twelfth of August it received four ploughings 
more. ‘he first of September it was again mauur- 
ed with the same quantity of the same manure; and 
in October it was thrown on to the ridge for winter, 
and in March was ploughed, sown with one bushel, 
ind manured with ten bushels of soot. In Angust 
it was mown and threshed. ‘The produce 2 qrs. 
(16 bushels,) and 1 peck The manurings amount- 
ed to 21. 12s., and the other charges swelled the ex- 
pense to 31. 8s, id. ‘The loss was 17s 4d. or 31. 9s. 6d. 
per acre. A fresh proof (says the author,) that we 
must not, look to the first crop of corp for a reim- 
bursement of the expense of ample manurings.” 

Without manure. 

“Culture, expense and product of a rood, field 
M., 1766 

“Vielded horse hoed turnips in 1765, which were 
drawn for cattle in March. It then received three 
ploughings, and was sown with three pecks of bar- 
ley the middle of April —mown and threshed in Au- 
gust. The product 5 bushels 2 pecks. Tne ex- 
pense was 9s. $d., and the profit 1/. 10s. per acre. 
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ON NEW MANUFAU TURES AND PROU- 
TECTING DUTIES. 
Mr. Epitor, January 16, 1828. 
As your late kind notice of your correspondent 
Tuckahoe, well deserves some acknowledgment on 
his part, you would, in all probability, feel some sur- 
prise, if not displeasure, at bis failure to make any, 
were his silence to remain unexplained. A volun 
teer representative, therefore, takes upon bimsellt 
this duty; and deeming short prefaces best in every 
good cause, he will, at once, come to the point. 
Know then, my good sir, that the m+n who now ad 
dresses you, is the near neighbour and friend of your 
late correspondent, ‘Tuckahoe. We have been bred 
together, from earliest infancy to the present day; 
and now that old age has overtaken us, we have 
concluded (fools like,) to stick by each other to the 
last hour, in spite of common usage, and numerous 
illustrious examples to the contrary. This will both 
explain and justily my taking up my pen in his be 
haif, as he is too much occupied, at this time, to do 
such a job for hinfSelf. To tell you a bit of a se 
cret, Mr Editor, the poor old gentleman has gone 
clean out of his wits. No attempt at concealment 
could long be successful, and | have, therefore. 
thought it best to let you know the worst, without 
further delay, that none of the exaggerations, so 
common on such occasions, might reach your ears, 
before you heard the truth. His misfortune has 
been brought upon him by a very sanguine and 
most eloquent projector, with whom he happened 
to get acquainted, who has so far got the blind side 
of him, as completely to have turned his head with 
a vastly ingenious scheme to make a joint and 
splendid fortune in a very short time—provided only, 
they can prevail on government to give them the 
needful encouragement and protection. ‘Tuckahoe, 
poor feliow, who you know has a conscience some- 
what tender, was seized at first with some severe 
qualms, when he beard of the enormous prices at 
which the government would enable them, as it 
would be necessary at first, to sell their commodi 
ties; but these qualins were svon quieted by the as 
surances of his new friend, that by and bye, (which, 
from all | can understand, means something like 
the coming of two Sundays together,) they would 
supply their customers at one-filth of the present 
rices. ‘This hopeful scheme has now so entirely 
filled Tuckahoe’s brain, that he can neither think, 
nor speak of any thing el-e: and would you believe 
it, Mr. Editor, the poor old soul talks and raves 
about it, even in his sleep. But to come to the 
point—the project is neither more, nor less, than 
to substitute for silk worms—what do you think, my 
dear sir? —why spiders!* of a breed lately, and most 


* This most interesting discovery, (for all the parti- 
culars of which, | beg you, Mr. Editor, to bear in mind, 
that 1 will not vouch, having a strong suspicion that it 
is one of the numerous highly c loured tales, with 
which Tuckahve’s friend has latery so bamboozled 
him,) 1s said to have bee very recently made by one oi 
these sagacious and indefatigable explorers of hidden 
treusures, whose governing principle seems to be San 

cho Panza’s favourite proverb, that, ‘‘where you are least 
aware, there starts the hare.”” While plunging and seuf- 
fling through bushes, briars, and almost bottomiess 
mud, reckless of consequences, and without any very 
definite object, exeept, in the true spirit of adveuture, 
“to see what was to be seen’’—his atiention was ar- 
rested by a very strange and most extraordinary noise, as 
of some large animal in great distress. Being of that chi- 
vairic temperament which instantaneously impels the 
possessor to bear relief, either to man or beast, when 10 
need of it, our bold adventurer hastened, as fast as he 
could, to the spot whence the cries proceeued; when, 
to his utter astonishment, he beheld an alagatur of the 
larzest size, in the last agonies of expiring nature, most 
securely and ingenious!y fettered, haltered, jaw-l..cked 
and put to death by a troop of spiders, of a species he 
had never before seen, who had aiready comme. ced, 


most iudustregusly, ta devour their prey. The cause 


varvellously discovered in the midst of one of our 
most extensive and impenetrable Florida swamps. 
Tuckahoe’s friend has clearly demonstrated to bim 
their great superiority to silk worms in several 
highly mportant particulars. 

In the first place, that they are vastly cheaper la- 
hourers, Si.ce they can procure their own food, 
which silk worms never do—to say nothing of their 
sleeping and gormaudizing for months together, 
vefore they ever earn (a8 the sxying is,) “salt to 
their bread.’’ ‘This procurement too, is accom- 
plished by certain disposttions and arrangements 
vest Known to themselves, of the very same raw 
material to be subsequenidy manufactured into an 
intnite variety of those beautiful gossamer fabrics, 
so jasbiuneble amoung our ladies of the present day 
Seconuly, that they (the spiders,) con.inually serve 
lor eXempiars, which silk worms never can, to the 
manufacturers themselves, in constructing their ma 
chinery;—all spiders, but especially those of the 
true nalive breed, having invariably discovered a 
great natural talent for mechanical philosophy 
And lastly, that give ‘em an even start, a spider 
will beat a silk worm all hollow,in the rapidity 
with which they perlorm their respective tasks; at 
the same time that he will spin a thread running « 
least four times as many yards to the pound. Whe 
ouly stumbling block in the way, alter the quaimes 
ol conscience were appeased, isa small doubt start- 
ed by our trieud ‘Tuckahoe, as to the durability 
of the new manulacture. ‘Ibis is in a far way 
of being -uccessfully combaited by his frend, 
the projector, in one of two ways: tor like all 
good schemers, he has two strings to bis bow. 
‘Lhe first 1s, by having shown ‘Tuckahoe the intiniie 
simality (il you will pardon a new word,) of the 
spider’s thread, through one of those admirable in- 
struments invented some years ago, by some Menno 
amateur, for examining and comparing specimens 





appeared so inadequate to the effect, that our explorer 
was, at first, so ost in wonder, as to fear he was dream- 
ing, until he iuekily recollected the case of the faumuus 
Captain Lemuel Guiliver, who was hampered and throt- 
tled im the same way by those pigmies, the Lilliputians, 
on his first visit to their isiand. ‘his, at once furuish- 
ed hun with a very plausible conjecture, that the spiders 
must have caught the crocodile napping, as the Lillipu- 
tuans did Gulliver; and admonished him to take special 
eare how, when, and where he himself should venture 
to sleep. The difficulty, however, of hittung upon a com- 
plete solution of the phenomenon, did not diminish, in 
his eyes, as it would have done wiih some phiivsophers, 
the merit and vast importance of his discovery. For 
with the rapidity of intuition, he instantly saw in this 
single operation of these self-taught mechanicians, aud 
the raw material with which they worked, an exiiaust 
less supply for the manuiacture of our finest fabrics, as 
weil as ul cordage for our navy—the tying fast of this 
enormvuus alligator being demonstrative proof that tye 
new discovered raw material was admirably adapted 
tu tnis jatter purpose. Our explorer, although up to his 
ears in mud, and consequentiy but illy situated for me- 
ditat on, was struck lustan igi so forcibly. with the 
amazing advantages, in a naWOnal view, to be derived 
from his discovery, that he scrambled out with all pos- 
sivie celerity; hastened to a capitalist, whom he enlist- 
ed in his cause; took prompt measures to secure a pa< 
tent right; and now vids tair to be handed down to 
posterity, as the great pubiic benefactor who added the 
tip-top plume to the civic crown which is to aduro his 
brows, Whuse rare fortune it shall be to perfect and 
cunsuminate the grand **Amer.can system.” 

Our adventurer took care, in leaving the swamp to 
whieh ne was so much imdebted, to bring along with 
him, ia a litte snuff box which happened to be empty, 
a few pair of these precious spiders, who have already 
stocked a large tract of country on the Fivrida and 
Georgia line, heretotore deemed worthless; and by 
crossing with other breeds, bid fair to supply the de- 
mand, as fast as may be required. Indeed, some al- 
ready coutend, that the hali, is far superior to the 
whuie breed; although the vest judges still insist, that 
thé old, fuli-vlooded patriarch of the flock, whom they 





have christened Nonpareil, will pever. pe equalled, 


of Merino wool, which, in those happy days, was a 
part of the regular entertainment .o ail our most 
select companies. You might well suppose, Mr. 
Editor, that such a proof of the extreme tenuity of 
the spider’s thread, would have confirmed Tucka- 
hoe’s fears beyond the possibility of removal. But 
not so,my good sir; like many other sanguine men, 
he is so much dispused to believe what he wishes, 
that the finer looks the thread, the stronger grow 
luckahoe’s hopes, and of course, the more captiva- 
ting his friend’s arguments. But the reasoning 
which I expect will remove all doubts, may be call- 
ed, the a gumentum ad passimum. It 1s this: —sup- 
nosing that spider-web habilaments should prove 
less lasting than those made of silk, every body 
who has the least knowledge of fashionable life and 
fashionable peuple, must know, that the oftener they 
have good pretexts for buying new dresses, the bet- 
ter, and by necessary consequence, that the esti- 
mation in which any recently invented article of 
wearing apparel is held, will be inversely to its du- 
rability—or in other words, exactly in proportion to 
the rapidity with which it wears out. 

This, Mr. Editor, | must admit to be rather a 
melancholy account’ of my poor friend’s present 
predicament, for it proves an entire abandonment 
of his former opinions in regard to what is called 
“government encouragement and protection to do- 
mestic manufactures.” It also furnishes the strong- 
est presumptive evidence, that nothing else but self- 
interest must have produced this change. My own 
private opinion is, that the poor old fellow is—in- 
sane; but although this will probabiy be a good 
plea with you, who know the former goodness of 
his heart and soundness of his principles, [ am sure 
it will not with the public at large. You will there- 
fore, greatly oblige me by citing, as svon as practi- 
cable, in palliation, at least, of our friend's «onduct, 
the numerous high and illustrious «examples furnish- 
ed by our civil annals, of men who have been pa- 
triotism itself personified, against particular projects 
mvolving great public interests. so long as they 
themselves had no private interest to promote by 
applauding them, when, behold, the weathercock 
itsee has never more rapidly veered round,.than 
they »ave done, the instant their cupidity has been 
exctie@ in favour of what they had, but a short 
time belore, condemned. Press this matter, good 
Mr Editor, for | know you can do it better than I 
can, press t, 1 beseech you, at least until you either 
get poor Tuekahoe out of his present hobble, in 
furnishing so many strong suspicions against the 
sincerity of his Sormer professions of patriotisu, or 
draw off the pubic attention from his apparent de- 
reliction of principle, to some more conspicuous 
and mischievous offeaders. Let not his unhappy 
ease furnish another poof in eorroboration of the 
adage, “that the littl fish are always caught, 
whereas the big ones constantly are suffered te 
break through the net.” 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your friend and subscriber, 


TUSCARORA. 








(From the Hampshire Gazette.) 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 


The “Bulletin des Sciences Agricoles.” for July, 
1827, contains a review of a German work on sheep 
and wool, by J. C. Ribbe, published at Prague, Bo- 
hemia, from which we have translated the follow- 
ing, save what is enclosed in brackets. 

The author adopts the opinion of Linnzus, that 
all the different kinds of sheep which exist are de- 
rived from a common stock, the Ovis Argalis, (or 
the wild sheep which inhabits the rocky mountains 
of Asia and Greece.] The largest species of shee 
in Europe is the breed of Flanders, which the Dutch 
imported from India about two centuries ago. The 





smallest race is that of Scotland. (M. Ribbe refers 
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to the Hebridean sheep, a small breed, which weigh 
from four to five pounds per quarter when fat, and 
yield about one pound of wool of various colours. 
These small animals frequently carry four or five 
horns. ‘This breed was imported into Scotland from 
Denmark at a very early period. ‘There is now a 
race in Denmark which have four horns.) ‘The 
national sheep of Hungiry have, in both sexes, 
straizht horns, from 12 to 15 inches long. ‘The 
wool is five or six inches in length, and so coarse, 
that it is fii for nothing but blankets. 

Iceland has two sorts of sheep, one large, the 
other small. Their wool is brown, and the inhabi 
tants do not shear it, but pull it off--a most cruel 
operation. The [celanders make great use of sheep's 
milk. These animals live all the year exposed to 
the severity of the weather, and their principal food 
in winter is the moss called Iceland moss, which 
they obtain under the snow. The small species live 
among the steep rocks on the mountains, and some 
times 4 flock is carried over a precipice inte a gulf, 
by an avalanche, where they remain dntil the 
warmth of their bodies melts the snow which co 
vers them, and announces to their owners, by the 
steam which ascends, the place ito which they 
have been carried. 

In the Crimea, and some countries near the Cas- 
pian seas, they have sheep that bear, when young, 
short curled wool of a blue, brown, or black cofour, 
which is an object of commerce. ‘That the wool 
may remain in small curls, the Tartars cover the 
lambs with a linen cloth sewed close around 
them, which is not taken off until the animal is 
killed. [These lamb skins are celebrated, ‘being 
damasked, as it were, by clothing the little animal. 
In some of the vast forests of Russia, there are 
sheep which live in a wild state; these animals are 
so much affected by the sounds of drums and tram 
pets, that they begin to run, leap and dance as soon 
as they hear them; and they continue these motions 
until overcome by excitement and fatigue, they are 
no longer able to flee from their enemies. 

The largest breed of sheep in the world is the fat 
tailed variety; it is raised in central Asia, China, 
Persia, Africa. &e. The tail is a mass of fat, and 
often weighs 30 pounds. Another variety of Asia is 
the long-tailed breed, with coarse wool; its tail some- 
times drags on the ground. 

Europe did not possess any fine woolled sheep 
until the twelfth century. ‘Tbe Roman writers men- 
tion that fine wools and stuffs were imported from 
Spain, but this only proves that the Spanish sheep 
were better than those of the rest of Europe In 
the twelfth century some African merchants sent to 
Cadiz a few sheep, the wool of which was remarka- 
ble for its fineness and whiteness. ‘They were pur 
chased by a Cadiz merchant, and placed on his 
country estate, where they succeeded, but he found 
no imitators. 

About the year 1350, Peter, king of Castile, hav- 
ing been informed that there was a race of sheep in 
Barbary, which had precious fleeces, sent several 
rng into Morocco to buy a great number of 

ucks) From this epoch commenced the reputation 
of the wool of Castile. In the sixteenth century, 
when Cardinal Ximenes was the Spanish minister, 
complaints were made to him that the sheep of Cas- 
tile had deteriorated. ‘To remedy the evil, this mi- 
nister determined to import a great namber from 
Barbary; but as be could not obtain them by means 
of negotiation, he kindled a war, and invaded Mo- 
roceo. The Spanish soldiers had orders to bring 
away as many sheep as they could; they pillaged the 
country, and returned to Spain with the precious 

lunder 

The principal breeds of Spain are those which the 
monks of the Escurial possess; those of the convents 
of Guadaloupe, and of Paular; those of the duke 
d'infantado, and of the counts of Negretti and Mon- 
taveo. The sheep of the Escurial have the most 








beautiful wool; thore of Guadaloupe are celebrated 
for their furm and fleece; those of Paular have their 
head covered with wool, and their neck full of wrin- 
kles; those of [nfantado are born with coarse wool, 
whicu afterwards becomes very fine, and those of 
Negretti have a strong and rotuast body, with fine 
wool. All these races are called merinoes, and were 
lormerly the travelling flocks of Spain; since the late 
wars, they have become stativnary. All the fine 
races of sheep now in Europe were derived from the 
meriaoes of Spain. 

















HORTICULTURE. 
(From the New York Farmer.) 
PEACH FREKS. 
Diseases to which Pewh Trees are subject. By A. 


Paumentier, proprietor of the Horticultural Bo- 

tanie Garden, Brovklyn, L. 1. New York. 

In this country the peach tree is attacked princi- 
pally by worms that feed upon the roots, near the 
surlace of the groand. Few remedies have been 
employed with success. It appears, however, as | 
have been informed by a farmer of New Jersey, 
that the application of fish placed about the foot of 
the tree, drives away the worms. Last year I re- 
moved many worms from a peach tree to make the 
wounds which they bad made to appear. [| employed 
with great success, bruised sorrel applied as a plas 
ter, tied upon the wounds. I have used bruised 
sorrel in Europe with equal success upon gummed 
parts of the plumb tree and apricot. It was this use 
of it which frst gave me the idea of applying it to 
the peach tree 

It is very advantageous to make in the summer, 
small heaps of earth about five or six inches high, 
around the foot of the trees. ‘The insect goes upon 
them and deposits its eggs a little way under the 
ground in the tree. In the fall, on removing the 
earth, the eggs are left uncovered and perish by the 
fros: 

After the worms the yellows is the malady which 
causes the premature death of «peach trees. 1 be- 
heve that the cause depends in a great measure, on 
a defect in setting out the trees; and it is this upon 
which I found my reasoning. I have observed in 
this country, that for the must part in setting out 
trees, the earth is very rarely dug up more than two 
spades deep. The tree is put in, the roots are co- 
vered, and it is abandoned If the tree is vigorous, 
the roots soon extend in the loose soil, until they 
reach the hard and impenetrable earth. On vege- 
tating, in the spring, the roots are forced towards the 
surface of the ground, where they become victiis of 
msects. Finally the tree deteriorates in its nature, 
and a premature death follows. 

A hole of three feet deep and four broad, is not 
too large. Sods of about three inches in thickness, 
cut fine with the spade, should be put in the hole to 
the depth of two feet, and covered with about one 
inch of goo@earth. ‘Then put in the tree and cover 
the soots with loose mellow earth or vegetable 
mould. Precaution should be taken against the 
sinking of the earth, which ought to be calculated 
at one inch for one foot. If the tree ts planted too 
deep, it will vegetate poorly and must perish at 
length, without producing but poor fruit. I shall 
never sell peach trees without giving these direc- 
tions to those persons who have confidence in me. 

As to the clique, it is produced by the interrup- 
tion of the sap in the cold nights of spring. It often 
appears that but one part of the plantation is at- 
tacked, and only those trees which are in a current 
of air. This disease is not very dangerous. It 
more frequently kills the fruit; aud it is pfudent to 
take ther off, because the tree, suffering by the loss 
of a great part of the leaves, is under the necessity 



















cess, the remedy which f make use of to kill the ants 
and other small insects, that take the substance from 
the leaves of the trees. If the trees are thus taken 
care of, they will be thrifty the following year. 


AMERICAN CASTOR OIL. 


This very valuable medicine is made by express- 
ing the oil from the bean of the plant “Palma 
Christi,” and is now cultivated in some of the mid- 
dle and western states to great advantage. It was 
not until the foreign countries, on which we here- 
tofore were dependent for this article, laid a high 
export duty on it, that led to the manufacture of 
castor oil in the United States, where it is now 
made in great abundance, of better quality and ata 
less price. Large quantities of American cold- 
pressed castor oil were shipped to London in 1826, 
which paid the shipper a handsome profit, when 
Parliament deemed it necessary to protect their 
possessions in the East and West Indies, by increas- 
ing the duty on American castor oil, which is now 
— to $1.60 per gallon; and even under these dis- 
advantages, it will pay a profit to the shipper. It is 
supposed that the consumption of castor oil in the 
United States is, on the most moderate calculation, 
about one thousand barrels, or thirty thousand gal- 
lonsa year. The crop of the last season will not, 
from the best information, exceed two bundred bar- 
rels, or six thousand gallons. ‘This great deficiency 
is owing entirely to the low price the article had 
fallen to the year previous, when the crop was niore 
than fifteen hundred barrels. Another striking 
proof of the resources of our country. 

NILES. 





GRASS FOR BONNETS. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, 
J S. Skinner, 'se. Jan. 25, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—A lady, of the highest respectability, 
has indicated her wish to form and patronize an es- 
tablishment of Leghorn hats. and solicits of me 
some seeds of the “Jtulian grass,” suitable for that 
purpose. From whut little attention | have given 
the subject, [ believe it is an American species of 
grass that has been so successfully used in various 
sections of the country. You will greatly oblige me 
if you can obtain «a few seeds of the kind generally 
in use, for the lady in question. 

We have ha: a most singular season here—it was 
not until the nght of the 21st that the ground was 
frozen so as to prevent my gardeners from workiug 
the ground. 

Yours, most respectfully, 


WM. PRINCE. 





WINE AND CIDER. 
J. S. Sxinner, Ese. 

Sir,—On referring to the placard, issued by the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, previous to their 
last Cattle Show, | find amongst others designated, 
the following premiums, viz: 

“For the sample of the best cider, the pure juice 
of the apple, $10.” 

“For the sample of the best domestic wine, the 
pure juice of the grape, 910.” 

I »roduced a bottle of wine, which, doubtless, [ 
thought of a superior quality, and if TP eould forma 
-orrect judgment, it was esteemed at least tolerable 
by the judges, and some by-standers, who tasted it 
also. But having used a small quantity of sugar in 
manufacturing it, | did not think that I was literally 
entitled to the premium. If therefore disclaim any 
disappointment, so far as relates to myself ‘There 
were several other samples of wine and cider pro- 
duced, that seemed to be esteemed as tolerably 
zood in quality, and as I thought respectably vouch- 
ed for, as being “of the pure juice of the grape,” 





to recruit its strength. I have employed with suc- 


and “of the pure juice of the apple,” 1 was there- 
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fore confident, that some of the candidates would 
have been successful in obtaining the proposed pre- 
miums; but behold, (except some verbal observa- 
tions by one of the judges, in which he promised a 
farther explanaiion,) there were no premiums grant- 
ed, no reason assigned—in fact, there was no report 
made on the subject of “fermented liquors!!!” Now 
sir, the question arises, whether it would not have 
been more proper, and consistent with the honour 
of your society, for the judges in those premises, 
to have awarded premiums, or to have given some 
good reasons why they did not? I presume you 
will agree with me in thinking, that there is a de- 
gree of cruelty in making such a display of valua- 
ble and beautiful plate, whereby the hopes of poor 
candidates are elevated, and afterwards not even tell 
them why they are disappointed—besides, it must 
have the effect to dampen emulation. ‘This interfer- 
ence by one who is not a member of your associa- 
tion, | am aware may be deemed impertinent, but 
let it be remembered, | complain not on my own 
account, and you may either publish those observa- 
tions, or not, as to you seemeth proper. With my 
best wishes for the prosperity of your future Cattle 
Shows, I remain, respectfully, yours, 
C. BIRNIE. 

Thorndale, Jan. 13, 1828. 


—e 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 








BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 
Ohio Rail-road Company: 


contained in our report of November 6th, 1827,.in 
relation to the survey of experimental lines between 
Baltimore and the Potomac river, and in conformity 
to the instructions of your President, that the sur- 
veys be undertaken with all convenient despatch, 
we have the honour to report that, in order “to de 
termine the general direction of the Rail-road from 
this city to the Potomac,” surveys of the following 
routes were begun as soon as practicable afler re 
ceiving our instructions, and were completed on the 
4th of the present month, viz: 

Ist. A route through the valleys of Jones’ falls, 
Gwynn’s falls, Cheveth’s run, north branch of Pa 
tapsco and Little Pipe creek, to the Monocacy ri 
ver: whence it was prolonged through Harman's 
gap of the South mountain, in a direction to pass 
in the vicinity of Hagerstown, and terminate on the 
Potomac river at Williamsport. 
2d. A route from Baltimore to the mouth of Lit 


and thence along the valley of Monocacy river, 
passing through Fredericktown to its termination at 
the Point of Rocks, where the Potomac river 
breaks through the Catoctin mountain, 

$d. A route from Baltimore crossing the valley of 
Gwynn’s falls, and passing over to that of the Pa 
tapsco, near Elkridge tanding: then ascending the 
Jatter valley until an opportunity offered near Elli 
cott’s mills, for attaining such an elevation on Elk- 
ridge as has subsequently been found to admit a 


arr’s spring, whence a descent to the Monocacy 
was made by the valley of Bush creek, from the 


to the Potomac, as by the first or second routes. 
4th. A route from Baltimore through the valleys 
of Gwynn’s falls, Patapsco river, Piney falls, Sam’s 
creek and Little Pipe creek to the Monocacy: 
whence, as by the first or second routes, it may be 
prolonged across the South mountain to Williams 

rt, or through Fredericktown to the Point of 

ocks. 

In order to ascertain the greatest depression in 
the ridge dividing Gwyno’s falls from the Patapsco, 





To the President and Directors of the Baltimore and | 


GentLemen: Agreeably to the recommendation | 


tle Pipe creek, by the valleys above mentioned,| 


eray ascent along the ridge to the summit at! 


mouth of which the same direction may be pursued | 





having pursued the valley ef the former to the 
mouth of Maiden’s Choice branch, one of its tribu- 
taries, a line was,in the first instance, carried up 
the valley of Maiden’s Choice, and across the ridge 
to the Patapsco at the Eagle factory, and after- 
wards the line was resumed at the mouth of Maid 
en’s Choice branch, and continued up the valley of 
Gwyno’s falls for about three miles; the ridge was 
then again ascended, and on gaining its summit, a 
line was continued along its crest to the head of 
Powell’s run valley, by which it descended to the 
Patapsco, near the confluence of its northern and 
western branches. 

On the supposition of a road passing through any 
depression in the ridge alluded to, it could, after 
striking the Patapsco, be prolunged, either in the 
direction of the third route, by ascending Elkridge; 
or, as any route to the Patapsco may be, by asceud- 
ing the valley of the Patapsco to either of its 
sources, and descending to the Monocacy by the 
valley of Bennett’s creek, Bush creek, Linganore, 
or Sam’s creek; and from the Monocacy either to 
pass across the South mountain to Williamsport, or 
to reach the Potomac at the Point of Rocks. 

The survey of the valley of the Patapsco through- 
out its extent, was omitted ut this time, because the 
survey heretofore made in refvrence to a contem 
plated canal, will suffice for our present purpose. 
It had been, bowever, our intention to descend 
from Purr’s spring by Bennett’s, as weil as by Bash 
creek, but the very unfavourable weather whieh 
continued during our operations, induced us to 
postpone this survey to sume more propitious sea- 
sun. But no inconvenience will result frow this 
circumstance, since a route to Parr’s spring would 
be common to one by Bush and Bennett's creek, and 
the little difference which may exist in the facilities 
afforded by the valley of either creck, is not likely 
to influence a decision in reierence to the general 
direction of the road from Baltimore to the Potomac. 

Lhe hope that we might be abie, during the next 
season, to aid you in such a decision, aud thereby 
the sooner promute the actual accomplishment of 
the work in which you have engaged, Was uur mo- 
tive in recommending the commencement of sur- 
veys even at the uniavourable season at which they 
were undertaken. 

We have endeavoured thus briefly to exhibit a 
summary view of vur recent operations, of which 
a more detailed account will te rendered, in con- 
nection with appropriate maps and profiles, from 
which an opmion may be formed much wore defi 
nite and certain thau were our former cunciusions, 
founded, as they were, on a were examination by 
the eye; and we feel gratified in expressing our 
confidence that we shall svon be able to exhibit un- 
questionable proof of the entire feasibility of your 
euterprise, as far as the limits to which our surveys 
have extended. 

A detail of the facts alluded to, as resulting from 
the surveys, is reserved tll we shall have complet- 
ed a Report on the reconnoissances of last season, 
in Which we propose to embrace a conneeted view of 
the several routes from Baltimore to the Ohio river. 

We beg leave to add, that the zeal and perseve- 
rance of the officers assistant, by whom the field 
operations were carried on, under exposure to an 
unusual inclemency of weather, werit an expression 
of our unqualified approbation. We also réquest 
to be indulged in the expression of our gratitude 
lor the kind attentions extended to the several par. 
ties, by the inhabitants of the country through 
which the surveys have been conducted, 

Respectfully submitted, 
WM. G. McNEILL, 
Capt Top't Engineers. 
WM. HOWARD, nis 
U.S Civil Engineer. 
S. H. LUNs, 


Balt. Jan. 12, 1828. Top’t Engineers, Bt, Lt. Col. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





To a Group or Praying Cuitpeen. 


Laugh on while yet the rosy blush 

Of childhood’s morning tints your skies; 
Laugh on, while yet the kindling flush 

Is on your cheeks and in your eyes; 
I would not tell, to make you grieve, 

How soon that mirth shall pass away; 
That morning fade, aod only leave 

The broad, dull light of common day. 


It makes my very spirit glad 

To see your mirth and careless joys; 
And may you never be more sad 

Than you are now, my biight-eyed boys! 
But I can read on every face,— 

A something upon every brow, 
Which will not pass without a trace 

Of things you are not dreaming now. 


First, passions wild ard dark and sirong, 
And bopes and powers and feelings high! 
Then manhood’s thoughts, a rnshing throng, 
Shall sink the cheek ond dim the eye, 
And brows shall grow all pale with care, 
And lips shall writhe in scorn or pain, 
And age coine on with hoary bair,— 
And sadly tend to earth again. 


And cherished fancies, one by one, 
Shall slowly fade from day to day; 
And then, from weary sun to sun 
Ye will not have the heart to play. 
But oft amidst the sbifting scene, 
You'll smile on childhood’s thoughtless joy, 
Ant wish you had forever been 
A careless, laughing, happy boy. 





(Exiract from the American Journal of Education.) 
Suecestions To Parents. 
Physical Education: —The sense of Sight. 

It has teen stated, as one of the characteristics 
of good vision, that it should be long preserved. 
‘Lhis, however, requires considerable care, and an 
attention to some important precautions. 

First, eeading, which generally occupies the eye 
most intently, and therefore produces the earliest 
symptoms of latigue, should not be continued too 
long in one unbroken period, but should be suodivid- 
ed into thé occupativa of different parts of the day, 
and alternated with some other pursuit. A change of 
exercise is, in itself, repose, and, with a little care, 
this may be always effected without any material 
loss of time; while by this process, the organ will be 
more strengthened, than by a complete alternation 
from active exertions to absolute quiescence. 

Reading, during the twilight, should be strictly 
prohibited. ‘Ihere is no practice which tends more 
certainly to develope morbid predispositiun than this 
unfortunate habit: for the eye is strained beyond 
measure to cuntinue its pursui', and is thus render- 
ed weak and irritable. Sudden transitions should 
always be avoided; for althougt the eye bas the 
power of excluding the greater number of rays, by 
the contraction of tue wis almost to a point, and 
again, of receiving a larger proportion by a dilata- 
tion; yet this cannot be effected rapidly or frequent- 
ly, without a degree of saffering which is injurious, 
Every individual may convince himself of the truth of 
this assertion, by the effect produced upon the visual 
organ, by the sudden introduction of candles, after 
sitting in the dark, or at least in a very weak light; 
an experiment which should always be avoided in 
practice: for as soon as the light ceases to be suffi- 
cient for the common purposes of employment, at 
that instant should candies be ijatroduced. A simi- 
lar effect should be guarded against in the change 
from the labours of the study, which it has been re- 
commended to furnish with Venetian blinds, and te 
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defend from a very strong light, to the amusements 
of the play-ground, and exposure to insolation. The 
transition bn be gradual, and light should be 
admitted into the room for a few minutes before the 
little pupils leave it for their out-door exercises. It 
is desirable to avoid much reading by candle light, 
for a similar reason as that on which the eye should 
be defended from the full blaze of the meridian sun 
But, above all, the attempt to read by moonlight 
should be most uncompromisingly forbidden: since 
its insufficient, but dazzling brightness, is peculiarly 
injurious to this delicate organ. 




















SPORTING OLIO. 











FOX HUNTING, 
Sir, 

As a constant reader of your Sporting Olio, I was 
pleased to see that we might, perhaps, be treated 
with occasional extracts from the “field notes” of 
members belonging to the various hunts in the 
neighbouring counties. 

On Friday last I was politely invited to join a 

arty to cross the Severn, opposite Aunapolis, where 
it was said foxes were abundant and grounds good. 
The hour appointed was sunrise, to rendezvous at 
the ferry, after breakfasting with a triend, but the 
rain which fell at that time delayed us, so that we 
did not get to cuver until 10 o’cluck. Two hours 
passed tediously in cold drags, on which the dogs 
would sumetimes tongue so freely, that we were 
now in breathless expectation of the burst—when 
all agvin was silent as the grave. More promising 
covers I never beheld. At last the pack, consisting 
of nine'couple, united and moved on handsomely, 
the chorus swelling and the dogs becoming more 
animated every mortmeut, until after a drag of a 
mile, ‘he’s up—“he’s off’—was the cry of all at 
once—and each one put spurs to his horse, taking 
his course for the points which seemed best to 
command a view of the chase 

‘“ happy, he! whose gen’rous steed 
Cav course it with unrivalled speed: 
He marks what dog, sagacious vies, 
And justling strains to win the prize.” 

The morning was uncommonly fine, the scent 
laid tugh, the ground was soft, and no losses ensued 
Uniortunately, however, what was apprehended, 
soon bappened; other foxes were started ‘The 
pack got divided, with six couple after the first, and 
three tn pursuit of a second. The larger pack was 
pushing their game in fine style, when a little ahead 
we heard the report of a gun. The full cry sud- 
denly ceased, and the dogs came all in « body to 
their owners. Some uninspired powcher had. the 
cruvity to bring powder and ball in aid of a force 
sufficiently quick and terrible to appal the stoutest 
hezrted fox that ever broke cover; and thns brought 
gallant reynard to an igoominious and untimely 
end We then united that pack with the smaller 
one, nud alter a short time, by some odd chance, 
they changed a young fox for a large old fellow al 
most white, who kept them hard at it for three 
hours, His runs were short and his doubles fre- 





quent, on grounds that afforded frequent views of 
him and his implacable pursuers. For the last half 
hour we expected to see them run into him at every 
turn. Perceiving him, at last, bearing towards his 
earth, in evident distress, we pushed for, and stopped 
it. He took then another round. At this stage 
of the chase, [observed an old and skilful hunts- 
man, who had been until then comparatively still 
and quiet, beeome suddenly animated, and riding 
up to the tail of the dogs, cheered them forward in 
a way that seemed to give them new life. “Now,” 
said he, “is the time to follow and encourage your 
dogs, if you would kill your game.” It was then half 
past three; the evening was sultry, and though 
some of the stoutest dogs had occasionally given in, 
all were now packed and running to kill—and when 
we were about rushing for the brush, lucky reynard 
found another earth, and saved his life—to run 
“another day.” The last hour of the chase was 
beautiful. The fox sometimes gained on the dogs 
by a fortunate double, and they again on him— 
doubt and confidence of killing succeeded, and 
if there was any, disappointment in the finale, it 
could not be said that the dogs had not behaved 
well; and from the high banks in which he found 
shelter from his ruthless foes, | was charmed with a 
complete view of the celebrated round bay, which, 
with its surrounding scenery, softened by the rays 
of a setting sun, was well calculated to tranquilize 
and soothe the feelings after their violent, but deli- 
cious excitement, and to jead us to forgive any thing 
but—shooting the fox. AMATEUR. 


{We thank our friend Amateur, and should be 
delighted with the opportunity of witnessing simular 
sport with the same party. We understand that 34 
couple of fine dogs, belonging to Mr. R. D. of Prince 
George’s, were in the chase. Another correspon- 
dent sends us extracts from letters, giving some ac- 
count of the sports of the Washington hunt. We 
understand that about two dozen greys have been 
killed by their dogs this season, and do not believe 
that the runs of all would average one hour and ten 
minutes, perhaps not an hour, each! | 


Mcember 17. 

I have yours of last evening. We met on Satur- 
day atthe bridge,—went to Piney hill_—a strong 
south wind. Young Juno, Jack, (Mr. M *s fast 
dog,) Slim, and four others got away with a fox to 
the Creek bridge, Cedars, &c.; Ruler, Ratler, Juno, 
and some eight others, got away on the factory side 
with another; and some others, 1 believe, found a 
grey—the whole affair ended in disappointment. 
The day was such, that we could not hear the dogs 
three hundred yards down the wind, and this ac- 
counts for the dogs behaving so badly. ‘The truth 
is, the dogs could not hear so as to pack. 

* * * * + . 





+ 
— 
Washington, Jan. 5, 1828. 

Five of our dogs are lost, and | much fear they 
are lost forever. D. went up the country on Friday 
week with our little pack. Killed a grey on Satur- 
day morning, and a few minutes after started a red, 
which played round for near an hour, then broke 
away and was killed after a run of nine or ten 
miles, and within four or six of D’s home. 

January 15. 

We recovered the last of the dogs on ‘Thursday 
Hunted on Saturday with Capt. D. and Daniel D.-- 
had eleven couple; went for a red on the lower fac 
tory hill; found a grey there, which was killed in 
forty-four minutes by Col. Miner's watch; found a 
red afterwards; rap handsomely for thirty or forty 
minutes, when he pushed for and made good the 
Falls hills. Young Juno the favourite—-Sting ran 


well, nothing better, but she is still shy. We can 
not put her in couples or in the kennel, 
* * 


’ * * * s 


- Washington, Jan. 23, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—D’s dogs had a bard run on Saturday, 
and unkennelled a fox at the intersection of the 
city and Leesburg roads—went north for a mile 
or two; doubled short back and went to Capt. Ter- 
rett’s; crossed the Alexandria and Winchester 
roads; doubled back and made for the broken 
grounds on Difficult creek, a distance of fifteen 
miles, but was killed within a short distance of mak- 
ing them good. Music was up with the pack when 
last viewed, but Rolla and Ratler were more than a 
mile behind. 

I have never known so many long runs before the 
courting season, as this year. 


Antiquity or Tanpem Daivina. 


It has been supposed that this description of 
charioteering is a bright invention of modern times. 
This is a great mistake; the ancients drove tandem, 
but only on extraordinary occasions and long jour- 
nies. e learn from Virgil, that ASneas went to 
the Elysian fields with a tandem team, for the first 
exclamation of father Anchises, on seeing bis son 
is ‘‘Venesti tandem!” Although it is to be presum- 
ed that the old gentleman was displeased at his 
son’s extravagance, he makes allowances after- 
wards, admitting that the length of the journey 
might excuse the additional horse. 


“Quantas ego te terras——vectum 
Accipio.” 
This style of driving was evidently in great re- 
pute with the ancients, We find Horace, ode 2d, 
invoking Apollo in these words: 


“Tandem venias, precamur 





_——— 


Augur Apollo.” 


Which means, ““We beg, prophetic Apollo, that 
you will come tandem.” It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the sun harnessed his steeds in this style, 
on ordinary occasions. 
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&%The Congressional Committee on Manufac- 
tures did, agreeably to their promise, report within 
the last month. We intended to have copied trom 
the National Intelligencer, a summary of the bill, 
but have concluded that it wiil be better to publish 
first the report and finally the bill, in the shape 
in which it may be enacted by Congress, if one 
should be pa-sed. The whole subject is one of 
leading primary interest to all practical farmers, 
aud we trust that our sudscribers will hold us justi- 
fied in giving to it a considerable portion of our pa- 
per, which we propose to do for some weeks to 
come—giving equal hearing to all sides. 


¢%Numerous inquiries are made of us to know 
where silk-worms’ eggs may be had, and how they 
may be transmitted. ‘The following note to the 
Editor of the American Farmer, will serve as a 
general answer to these inquiries, and we may say, 
for the satisfaction of those who do not know the 
writer, that every confidence may be placed in his 
judgment and accuracy. 


“1 have on hand, and shall continue tu keep a 
supply of silk-worm eggs of the best Italian stock, 
\ sufficient number of which for an experiment and 
for a stock of eggs for future use, will be sent to 
any person, by mail or otherwise, accompanied with 
ample and minute directions for the culture of silk, 





for five dollars. ‘The number of eggs | propose 
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sending to each person, is from 1000 to 5000, the 
product of which wili be from 250,000 to 1,125,000 
eggs for another year’s use. One thousand worms 
are as many as any person ought to manage the 
first year, as he ought to have practical knowledge of 
the process before he ventures to any considerable 
extent. 

«During cold weather, the eggs can be sent in let- 
ters, by mail, with perfect safety, each letter being 
capable ef containing from five to ten thousand 
eggs. 

**Application for the eggs may be made to me b 
letter. through the Post office, (enclosing five dol. 
lars.) and will be promptly attended to by return 
mail; or personal applications may be made to me 
at the office of the Baltimore Putriot, corner of 
North, (formerly Belvidere) and slarket streets. 

GIDEON B. SMITH.” 





In Conoress—Hovse or Representatives. 
SILK AND sILK WORMs. 

The Speaker jaid before the House the following 

letter: 
Washington, Feb. \st, 1828. 

Sir,--I have the honour to present to Congress, 
through you, a treatise on the rearing of silk worms, 
by Count Von Haggi, of Munich, who sent it to me 
for this purpose. ‘The Count has seen the resolu 
tion of the House of Representatives, directing the 
compilation of a manual on the culture of silk, ard 
was desirous to promote the patriotic views of the 
House, by sending the result of his labours on the 
same subject, and as evidence of the good will he 
bears the United States. 

I have the honour to be, very respectfully, 

JAMES MEASE. 
The Hon Mr. Stevenson, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The letter, and the treatise accompanying it, 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

It was also ordered to be translated into the En 
glish language and printed, with the plates therein 
contained, 





¢#The expenditures of Mr. Prince, of Long is- 
Jand, incident to the culture and extension of his 
Horticultural establishment, exceeded, for the last 
year, as we have understood, the sum of $13,000!! 





€%Wantep. for publication in the American 
Farmer, for publick benefit, the pedigree of “Flag 
ef Truce,” the sire of Leviathan--and of “Tartar,” 
who was raised in Amelia county, Virginia. 





COMMUNICATED, 
$*To any one who will leave a wine glass half 
full. in a well stopped phial, of the juice of house 
leek. the writer will give a sovereign receipt for the 
cure of deafness—whereof the above is a compo 
nent part. 





¢*Lost—A young black tan Hound—of slender 
make. but well grown—yellow feet—A liberal re- 
ward will be given to any one who will bring him to 
Col Amey in Paca street, or leave word at the 
office of the American Farmer where he may be 
found. 





PS  __ 
COMMERCIAL RECORD. 





(From the New York Statesman, of February 5, 1828.) 
Latest From Evrore. 

By the John Jay. files of London papers to the 
7th, and Liverpool to the 9th of December, are re 
ceived; and by the Queen Mab, Paris journals to 
the second of the same month. 





‘The Jobn Jay sailed on te 9th, in company with 
the Pacific, on board of which is passenger the no 
torious Swzison, who rol-bed the bank at Peters 
burg, and escaped to England by way of Quebec. 
The principal part of the money taken from the 
bank was found in his possession. From what 
transpired previous to and since his apprehension, 
there can be but little doubt of his insanity. 

The Queen Mab sailed from Havre on the $d, 
put into Cowes on account of head winds on the 
5th, and sailed thence on the 7th December. 

The great question in relation to Turkey had not 
yet been decided; but the opinion that war was in 
evitable, constantly gained ground. 

Paris, December 2.—A courier, who arrived yes 
terday from Vienna, has brought the following intel- 
ligence: 

On the 10th of this month a grand Divan was 
held at Constantinople, and the answer to the am 
bassadors of the Three Powers was there decided 
on. 
Ist. Before any negociation, and as a preliminary 
condition, the Three Powers shal! renounce all in- 
tervention, direct or indirect, in the affairs of ‘Tur 
key and Greece 

2d ‘The Three Powers shall make a public and 
solemn reparation to the Ottoman Purte, for the in- 
sult offered to its flag at Navarin. 

8d, The Three Powers shall engage wholly to in- 
demnify the Sublime Porte for all the los-es result 
ing from this insult. 

On the receipt of this answer, Mr. Stratford Can 
ning demanded a firman, in order to forward it to his 
government, and take its orders. ‘The firman was 
refused. The French and Russian ambassadors did 
not think fit to expose themselves to a simular re- 
fusal. 

The Austrian internuncio, M. Ottenfels, alone de 
spatched a courier at Vienna. ‘This courier was 
charged with despatches by three ambassadors, and 
it was from Vienna that those arrived yesterday, 
which are destined for the governments of France 
and England. 

Havag, Ist Dec, 1827.—Our last advices are dat- 
ed 15th ultggQWJur cotton market continued very duil 
in consequence of the elections, but the demand ts 
now fair, and holders have met the buyers freely at 
a reduction of 2 to 3 centimes on inferior to mid 
dling sorts. Prices of the better qualities are sup 
ported. ‘The sales since our last, comprise 4336 
bags. We reler to the annexed cotton statement, 
exhibiting a stock of 43,264 bales. 

Ashes have improved, and sales of pots have been 
effected at 41f,a 50/. Our market 1s bear of pearls. 

No rice in market; the first arrival will probably 
sell at good prices. 

Advices from France represent the price of wheat 
to be advancing there so considerably, as to make 
it probable the Freagh ports will be opened for the 
admission of foreign wheat.—Liverpool, Dec. 8. 

When the Turkish authorities at Prevesa heard 
of the affair at Navarin, they immediately prohibited 
the export of provisions. 

(From our Correspondent. ) 
I .rvexPoot, Dec. 8, 1827. 
Messrs. Carter & Prentiss, 

Dear Sirs,-- Chere bas been a steady demand for 
cotton all this week, and a respectable amount oi 
business has been dove, although the market bas 
been much less animated than it was during the two 
previous weeks, which induced some of the large 
holders to press sales of Alabamas, and the middle 
and better qualitics of Orleans cotton at a decline 
of 1 8d. on the currency of the early part of the 
week. ‘The better qualities of Sea island are heavy 
of sale, but the commoner sorts sell freely at 11 a 
138d. From the Ist to the 7th inst. inclusive, the 
sales altogether are computed at 15,180 bags. 

Chere continues a good demand for Ashes; the 
sales this week consist of 30 bbis. old U.S. Pearls 





(Fes. 8, 1898. 


at 308; 850 Montreal Pots at 25s 6d.; 29s. for old, 
and 29 a 30s. for new; 630 Moutreal Pearls at 29s. 
6d a 31s. 6d. The sales of other articles of U.S, 
produce are, 748 bis. Tar at 14s a 14s 6d., 542 bls. 
Turpentine at 10s. a 10s. 6d. 10 bhds Quercitroa 
Bark at 15s.8d There is no further improvement 
in Indian Corn; sales are made at 34s. pr 480 Ibs. 
Some sales of Flour have been made at 24s « 25s. 
pr bbl. 28 bags new Dutch Cloverseed, of good 
quality, sold at 67s. a 70s 

The demand for Cotton to-day has been but lan- 
guid; the sales are estimated at 3000 bags at the 
prices of yesterday. 

















SIR ALBERT, 


The largest blooded horse in America, will stand for 
mares the ensuing season at Frederick, in Maryland, 
from the 15th of March until the Ist day of July next. 
For particulars, see handbills. 


a aE LS 
BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Correeted for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 11, Bowly’s wharf. 

Sales of tobacco during the last week, was 15 hhds. 
of Ohio, at $5.00 a 6.00—23 hhds. of do. at $6.00, and 
5 hhds of do. at $7.50 The inspections at the three 
State warehouses in Baltimore, was 35 hhds. There is 
little or no variation in prices sinee the last quotations. 

Togpacco.--Seconds, $2.75 a 7.00—Scrubs, 4.50 a 
6 50—common crop, 3.00 a 4.00—Do. red, 3.75 a 4.50-— 
sood red, 4.00 a 6.00—Fine red, 5.50 a 8.00—Yellow 
and red, 7.00 a 10.00—Yellow do. 5.50 a 1) .00—Fine 
yellow, 10.00 a 20.00—Virginia do. 3.50 a 7.00—- Rap- 
pahannock, 3.00 a 4.00—Kentucky, 3.50 a 5.00 do. for 
wrapping, 6.00 @ 7.00. 

FLour—white wheat family, $6.00 a6 50—sup. How- 
ard-st 5.00 a 5.124; city mills, 4.624 a 4.75; Susquehan- 
na, 4.75—Corn Meat, bb]. 2.624 a 2 75—Graw, sales 
of red wheat this week at 95, weight above the stand- 
ard, and was from Virginia—white wheat, ordinary to 
best, .95 a 1.10—red, do. do. .85 a .95--Corn, ordinary 
to good, 38 a 43—Rye. 4 34.45 — Oars, 24 a 31—BeEans, 
80 @ 1.0°—Peas, .45 a .s0—CLover seed, 4.75 a 5.25— 
‘Toray, 1.75 @ 2.00 —BaRLEr, 69 a 65—FLAXsEED, .80— 
Corton, Virginia, -10 a.104—Louisiana, 11 a.13—Ala- 
vama, 10@.114—Miussonri, .10 a .104—N. Carolina, .94 
a .104—Woot, common, unwashed, .15 a .16—washed, 
.(8 a .20—half blood, .20 a 25—three-quarter, .25 a .30 
—full do. .30 a 35—Hemp, Russia, ton, $275 a 290— 
Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 @ 140—water-rotted, 170 
a 190—Fisa, Shad, Susquehanna, 6 @ 6.50; do. do. trim- 
med, 6 50 a 7.00—Herrings, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
2.15 a 3.0); do. do. No. 2, 2.624 @ 2.75—Mackerel, No. 
1, 6:00 @ 5.59; No. 2, 5.00 4 5.25; No. 3, 4.00 a4 4.50-— 
Bacon, hams, Balt cured, .9; do. Eastern Shore, .124— 
hog round, cured, .6 a .7—Feathers, .26 a .28—Wuis- 
key, in hhds. Ist proof, .22—in bbis 24. 
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ON GRASSES. 
Lettérs addressed to G. IV. Jeffreys, from @ distin- 
: ished agriculturist of Massachusetts, formerly 
President of the Berkshire sigricultural Society, 
communicated for publication in the American Far- 
mer, with other extracts from the unpublished Agre 
cultural correspondence of Mr. Jeffreys. 
G. W. Jerrreyrs, Ese. Pittsfield, Jan. 12, 1818. 
Sir,—Your obliging favour of the 18th of No- 
vember. reached me the 20th of December. It 
should have heen answered long since, and it is re 
gretted; but such has been the peculiarity of my 
situation, that it has been altogether inconvenient. 
The extreme sickness of a son resident at Boston, 
requiring absence for a considerable time to attend 
on him, so much accumulated my business, that I 
have found no leisure until now; and I now devete 
myself to your wishes with pleasure. You much 
overrate my services, and I fear the means I pes- 
sess of being either useful or amusing to you. I, 
however, freely surrender to your observation such 


information as my experience and reflections end-" 
oe roan fy considerable activity in your state. 


ble me to impart; and I do it with the more con 
dence, because the vestiges of rapid improvemen$ 
in this section of our country, are visible and red. 
We here have gteat cause of gratitude to the G@- 
vernor of the world, that he has inspired our fellow 
citizens to enter on these enterprises, and to pene- 
vere so vigorously in their accomplishment. ‘The 
success here is great and beyond expectation; and 
you need no better evidence of the fact, than the 
constant rise of agricultural societivs in all direc- 
tions in the northern and eastern states; and to ele- 
vate our joy to the highest degree, we have just 
read ah account that the distinguished Madisen, 


effects will be wonderful ‘The spirit of inquiry wali 
be sustained and increased, until it becomes satis 
fied by perfect acquisition and enjoyment. In rela- 
tion to these subjects, | have read several excellent 
essays in your monthly paper. The subjects were 
treated with much discrimination and detail. The 
only objection that impressed me was, that they 
were too technical and refined for the common 
mass of readers. It is a common fault with most 
writers, whose purpose is to teach .nd inform the 
raass of their fellow men, that they 0) sumt a dress 


: 
‘Yor their ideas above the level of coiwmon learning. 


This renders them less intelligible, hard to be un 
derstood, slow to acquire the correct meaning—all 
of whict. finally produces disgust and destroys their 
utility. In treating rural subjects, the language 
should be plain, clear, strong, correct and iwpres- 
sive; the sentences should be rather short, and the 
order perspicuous. ‘This standard will attract all 
descriptions of men to read. ‘The above papers 
were well written for a mind that had been disci- 

lined. ‘They were able and elegant performances. 
P dia not discover who was the author. I perceive 
among the essays on agriculture, one or two per- 
sons referred to you in your state for experiments. 
f apprehend that the spirit of improvement is in 
If 1 can do any 
thing to aid it, or to excile to inquiry and activity, 
I shall feel extrewely happy. In your last letter 
you request of me sume supplementary remarks on 
grasses. [| now subjoin what occurs, but it may be 
nothing vew or remarkable. I will devote myself 
tu such grasses as | am confident are suited to your 
soul and citmate, and will be useful—viz: 

English grass.— 1 his is a fine delicately flavoured 
grass, usually cultivated on red and dark loam, or any 
jvod soil rather inclined to be dry than to hold mois 
ure or waier constantly. {t springs early in the sea- 
pou aud ts fit for wowing earlier than any other grass. 





descending from the chair of state, is now occupied, 
as President of an agricultaral society in Vir nie. 
Yn diffusing aMIONg %~ Collaw citian-- “te a 
ings which their rural situation so emines Ris ' 7 
We anticipate, and axiously dope. poly spit 
will move on, and a ore f ie 
spread nation, to make suitable e ore 
han in her destinations, to render og om 
land more happy, independent and sp : - sa 
any which has existed. If the general “s — 
do their duty, and perform it with an oo a - 
gard to its importance and the effect tha 3 aus 
follow, we cannot be disappointed in ¢ toed 
guine expectations. The efforts and poe oe 
to succeed these inestimable re the 
Berkshire Agricultural Society, wi €” Pg 
founders and patrons to a splendid aed e his- 
tory of the age. The last anniveres? is soci- 
ety, on the Ist and 2d days of Octo! re " at- 
tended more numerously than were eda — 
er interest, and called forth a me istinguished 
spirit. We move on with a ste/ agate in A 
great work committed by Heaven Ur care. 6 


it does not, at the first cutting, usually grow very 
dense and all, but is heavy and yields well. It is 
408i vValuuty rer etre ectu crop, usually growing 
ti ker and plentiiul. ‘Ins is our best forage tor 
sheep and fattening of catile! The seed is pro- 
cured as you do clover, &c. Let a portion of the 
Crop gel ripe, and cut it by reaping the top with a 
sickle when it is damp, to prevent waste; te up in 
small bundles and set it up to dry; then thresh and 
clean it, The seed being fine, it requires only a 
simali quantity to the acre; the proper quantity will 
Gepend on yeur soil. By throwing a small quantity 
on @ spot, you can ascertain the proper quantity for 
stocking. It usually spreads much from year to 
year, and increases annually, by shelling out when 
mowed. It will continue many years without piough- 
ng up. ‘T's make it profitable, it requires annually 

cunsiderable manure, if it be n.uch fed. It always 
requires more wanuring than any other grass. In 
tis country we seldom have occasion to sow the 
seed. It appears to be a native of New England, 
and is apt to make mroads on all other grasses 

We do not, however, esteem it quite sv valuable as 





hope to see the next season amenns rer che- 
rishing us in the expectation endl y hed enty 
If we are permitted to remain, thex apa 

will exceed any former one,; We Oelieve we 
shall not be exceeded in this efry. Our cattle 


Clover and herds grass; the English grass being in 
nature inctined to cover the suriace with an infinity 
of strong roots, while the latter run deeper, and do 
not bind and stiffen the soil. In all convertible 
husbandry we esteem the latter preferable, for they 





are improving beyond all expftion; our sheep 
are again rising to their formeri™mation; the Va- 
lue of wool and woollens is mUuproved. The 
recent distress and embarrast's epee by 
excessive importations of forei#Ore ra ng 

ed its reformation—and the ayes throwing off 
her burthens and sufferings. re ing refuge in 
those native resources and r® which alone can 
procure ease, plenty and cape ag These 
subjects are now the most pit an x you wish, 
have, in fact,in this regio ye Pe poms 

emes of conversation wit? ng 
pre politest circles. This it should be. The 
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easily propagated; 
cured. Every tarmer can raise his own, by letting 
a piece of it annuatly get ripe, 
the top as directed above 
most suilable i:, 
deuse. It improves the erop much 
it red top, which is a rich dur 


dry soils are must suitable, 
and can be cut twice in a season, uf not too dry and 


usuaily keep the soil tender and light, and fitter for 
the plough and for crops. 

Herds grass is an excellent grass; yields much, is 
the seed 1s cheap and easily pro 


and then reap off 
Chis grass is always 
dark, rich, damp soils, sowed pretty 
by mixing with 
able grass, 

Red cwver—ali red ‘ivams, sandy, gravelly and 
it ytelds bountifully 


-herd of novel writers. 


moderately menured. We usually cut it once, and 
use the second crop for after-feed for cattle, horses 
and hogs. ‘There is no vegetable which suits swine 
so well and makes them fat so rapidly. I am dis- 
posed to think that this species of grass will thrive 
remarkably well in your climate. Other grasses 
are much spoken of; such as the forin, lucerne and 
guinea grasses. The two first are valuable, but re 
quire too mich expense in the cultivation to make 
them profitable, except in the vicinity of large towns 
and cities, But, sir, the Guinea grass merits your 
particular attention. I have seen details of several 
experiments in South Carolina, Georgia, and on the 
Mississippi, near Natchez and near New Orleans. 
You may fisd an accurate account of this grass in 
Dr. Mease’s Archives of Useful Knowledge, vol. 2, 
No. 3, and jlso in the 3d vol. of the Memoirs of the 
Philadelphij Agricultural Society. If you have not 
expesionabliinny thing of this grass, I beg leave to 
recommendiit to you. I have no doubt it will prove 
useful beyotd any thing you have seen. It is prov- 
ed to yield a quantity of hay, or grass, almost be- 
yond belief, 1 intend soon to try it in this climate. 
[have ajwish that you should try the Mangel 
Wurzel, or Scarcity Root. [am confident it will 
flourish wel, and prove highly useful during the 
summer mofths, by cropping it and feeding it green 
to your coys and animals that labour; and in the 
winter the foot is most valuable to cut up and give 
to your coys and other animals, or to boil and mix 
i er of any kind. ‘The product of this 
root is very great, and amply repays every expense. 
I have hadjconsiderable acquaintance with it, and 
shall cultivate it more extensively than ever. It 
much resepbles the largest beet root; is sweet and 











good to us} for human food when small. If you 
have none pf the seed among you, it can be had at 
Phiiadelphg. You cultivate it as you do beets, only 
giving it mpre room, as it grows large. 


Orchard grass, so called, which you mention, we 
esteem very fritle. It is denominated orchard grass, 
Decause peculiar to orchards, which are usually 
planted s0 dense as to shade the earth and exclude 
the genjal heat of the sun. and hence a grass that is 
tough and ill flavoured. It ought not to be culti- 
vated. Herds grass will flourish in the same situa- 
tion better, and ts altogether more useful. Orchards 
do better when ploughed once in four or five years, 
and sowed with oats, rye, barley, wheat, or what 
you please, and at the same time stocked with 
herds-grass. The roots of the apple trees for two 
feet around the bodies, should be kept free of grass, 
and rather concaved. This always preserves them 
thrifty. 

Pine tall meadow grass you speak of, usually grows 
on very wet,jor swamp land. We do not esteem it. 
We use it from necessity, but change it as soon as 
possible by ditching and drying such land, and sow- 
ing thereon red top and herds-zrass seed, which flou- 
rish extremely well on such svils. I take occasion 
to remark, that the number of grasses and their vari- 
ely, are wot so essential as a correct selection among 
them; and no better selection can be made, ina 
country of thin and sparse population, than English, 
red clover, herds-grass, Guinea grass, white clover, 
and scarcity root. ‘These, if judiciously cultivated, 
will meet all your wishes and expectations, 1 be- 
lieve your views should be confined to them. I ob- 
serve among the writers on agriculture, the saine 
unfortunate rage for novelty that rules over the 
Chey seldom dwell long 
enough on one subject to make a fair experiment, 
before they resort to some new thing—and in a 
course of such transient efforts, they dissipate their 
uscfalness, and it results in no one settled and va- 
luabie attainment. [make these remarks as a caution 
tu all who are commencing a course of experiments, 
I have omitted answering two matters you inquire 
for as to the English grass, viz: how much sced is to 
be sown to the acre, aud at what time should it be 


’ 
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cut? Lam not able. from experience, to say how 
much seed to the acre would be enough, but have 
pointed out a mode for you to ascertain it. If the 
seed is sinall, fine and sound, a less quantity will 
answer. Probably two quarts to the acre would 
answer. The time for cutting all grasses, is when 
one half has gone to seed. I[t is then mature and 
well flavoured, and the seed will deposit sufficiently 
to keep the herbage always thrifty 

You request me to consider the questions you 
put in your letter to Mr. Watson. I have now that 
letter before me, and do not perceive that I can add 
any thing on those matters more than what I have 
attended to in former letters and the present one. 
I will, however, examine the subjects more particu- 
larly. It will be pleasant to me to keep up the cor 
respondence betwixt us I will endeavour to amuse 
you, at least; my aim, however, shall te at utility. 
{ cnslece you, by this mail,our annua address— 
which I hope may be some gratification. We are 
progressing and extending more widely our opera- 
tions and influence. We hope to make ourselves 
felt and known throughout the nation You will 
much gratify by information of the measures taking 
in your state to improve it. We see favourable 
accounts in the newspapers. Will you describe to 
me generally your ploughs, harrows and farming 
implements—your times of sowing, sprng and au- 
tumn, and your times of harvesting and haying— 
the various species of corn seed cultivated, viz:— 
wheat, rye, peas, barley, oats, buckwhrat, Indian 
corn, &e.? the usual produce by the acr; the kind 
of animals used in cultivation; the price of labour, 
and the common price of cows and oven? Have 
you any dairy establishments? What is the usual 
price of butter and cheese? Have yousheep, and 
what kinds? Do you manufacture, andif so, what 
kind of fabrics? 

I have much anxiety to learn how you are situ 
ated. It is time to close. You shall har from me 
as I have leisure. 

I remain, sir, cordially, 
Your humble servant, 
THOMAS GOLD. 


a 


Sainfoin—Lucerne—Mangel Wurzel. 
Dear Sir, Belmont, March 13, 1818. 


I send you enclosed some seed of the lucerne and 
sainfoin, both whereof require great cleanliness 
and attention whilst young. I have often endea- 
voured to raise them, once on a large scale; but 
they require more than "a common farmer can af- 
ford of time and labour. Nothing would have gra- 
tified me more than success in cither of these plants. 
The sainfoin is the hardiest of all grass, after three 
years; but when young it is tender, and requires 
nursing and freedom from weeds, ‘I'wice | lost it 
by frosts. The lucerne is excellent, and beautiful 
beyond any of its tribe. In New York it grows well 
in drills. and they cut it as green forage. 

I send some Guinea grass; an account whereof 
you will see in our 3d vol. Also a few seeds of the 
Tangier wheat, called Big rye. Sow it in a drill, 
and try it asa spring grain. I have also sent a few 
seed of the mange! wurzel. I have not your letter, 
but I think you desired them sent by post; ! hope I 
am not wrong. 

I sent, a long time ago, my little epitome of farm 
ing, and our almanack for 1818, to Raleigh, to the 
care of Mr. Gales. Mr. Small, the bookseller here, 
engaged to forward them. 

Perhaps some of these seeds may succeed, and 
the trial will amuse you. I keep the onrobrychis, or 
sainfoin, as a garden flower; and it is a handsome 
variety. In Switzerland it is a staple commodity 
I wish vou success in all your agricultural endea- 
vours. Be not discouraged by failures, but perse 


vere. Yours, very truly, 
RICHARD PETERS. 
G. W. Jerrarys, Esq. 


gv, 





FELLENBERG SCHOOL. 


(¢%We have already published expositions of the, 
plan of the Fellenberg system, its advantages and 
its adaptation to the great mass of the agricultural 
population of the United States. We have now 
the pleasure to lay before our readers, a commupni- 
cation to the President of the Pennsylvania Agri 
cultural Society, from Mr. Anthony Morris, whose 
zeal and disinterestedness entitle him to be consid- 
ered a ey aac orig We are prompted to 
publish it by a*conviction of the utility of the sys- 
tem to other states, as well as to Pennsylvania. In 
spreading before his readers the same communica- 
tion, the editor of the Pennsylvania Gazette remarks} 

“We have placed upon our first page, a letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Society, which will be read with pleasure 
by all who desire the improvement of the character 
and condition of the agricultural population of the 
United States. Of the plan and site alluded to in 
the letter, we do not desire to express an opinion; 
Lut upon the principles of the Fellenberg schools, 
we presume there can be but one sentiment, that of 
approbation. In truth, so exceedingly judicious and 
proper do they appear, it isa matter of astonishment 
that they have to be introduced at this time of day. 

“The first object, aim and desire of all animals 
is to eat; the next step of the human family is re- 
finement. Tilling the land was the first employ 
ment ef man, and is now the only, at least the prin- 
cipal source from whence the staff of life, the main 
staples of nourishment and existence, are derived. 
It is therefore matter of surprise, that refinement, 
Jearning and science, did not naturally at once min 
gle with agricultural pursuits. This, however, ap- 
pears not to have been the case. We have exer- 
cises of almost every kind, military and gymnas 
tic, except agricultural, which, of all others is the 


Lieut Uriah P Levy, of the United States’ navy, 
presented the society with a parcel of wheat, beans, 
melon and pumpkin seeds, brought by him from 
Paraguay, which were taken by the Recording Se- 
cretary for distribution. 

From the minutes. 

JOHN P. MILNOR, Ree. See, 


Plan for a Fellenberg School, in a letter addressed to 

Jonathan Roberts, I resident of the Pennsylvania 
~ Agricultural Society, from Anthony Morris, Esq. 

Washington, Dec. $1, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—I am much gratified to find that your 
opinion of the Fellenberg system of education ac- 
cords with those which I had expressed, as well as 
those | had received from other persons distinguish- 
ed for their judgment, and devoted to the interests 
of agriculture and science, and to their extension 
throughout the union. 

To introduce into Pennsylvania, in the first in- 
stance, an Agricultural Institute, connected with a 
general system of scientific and liberal instruction, 
so extensive as to give, in the country, all the means 
of education now only attainable in colleges and ci- 
ties, would be obviously an attempt beyond the re- 
sources of individual farmers, and must rely for its 
success on public opinion, that all powerful instru- 
ment in modern times, of effecting every end either 
of good or evil. 

To ascertain, therefore, how far such a system 
would be sustained by public opinion in Pennsyl- 
vania, and generally in the United States, has been 
ry first object. For this purpose my earliest refer- 
euces have been made to the agriculiural societies 
of Pennsylvania, and to those individuals most 
known for their devotion to the extension of know- 
ledge, and the improvement of our systems of edu- 





most valuable and useful. 


“It is with much pleasure we learn, that a gentle- 
man io now in Busvypt Waking biuselt acquainted 


with the original schools, with a view to their tatro- 
duction into this state.” 
Penysytvania AcricuLturat Society. 

A quarterly meeting was held at the Indian Queen, 
in Fourth street, on ‘Saturday, January 12, the Pre 
sident being in the chair. 

A communication from Anthony Morris, Esq., of 
Washington, was read, recommending the estab- 
lishment in Pennsylvania of an Agricultural Semi 
nary, on the plan of Mr. Fellenberg, of Switzerland. 

On motion of Col. Watmough, 

Resolved, That the society approve of the gen- 
eral feature of Mr. Morris’ project, that the commu- 
nication be entered on the minutes, and published in 
all the papers of the state favourable to the plan. 

‘I'he Society proceeded to the election of officers 
for the present year, when the following gentlemen 
were duly chosen: 

President.—Jonathan Roberts. 

Vice Presidents. 
James Worth 
Manuel Eyre. 


William Harris 
Stephen Duncan 
Thomas Serril] 
Corresponding Secretary—John Hare Powel. 
Treasurer—George Blight. 
Directors. 
Thomas Smith 
Matthew Roberts 
George Sheaff 
Charles Miner 
Thomas Penn Gaskell 
Geo. W. Sergeant 
Callender Irvine 
Joshua Evans 
James Cox George W. Holstein 
Anthony Taylor Algernon S. Logan. 
Recording Secretary—John P Milnor. 
Assistant Recording Secretaries. 
Charles J. Davis Adam Siter. 


Reuben Haines 
Henry L. Waddell 
Jobn G. Watmough 
Richard B. Jones 
Jonathan Thomas 
Lloyd Jones 

Wm. Darlington 
Samuel Davis 


Sadie 


cation, especially in the country. Thus far my in- 
quiries have resulted in the most satisfactory evi- 
dences of a general desire to imprere the moral and 
intellectual character of} our country population, 
and a conviction that this can only effectually be 
done by a system of education appropriate to this 
portion of our fellow citizens. Should further in- 
quiry, by « more extended correspondence, confirm 
my Impressions that public opinion is prepared for 
this system, a more detailed statement of its char- 
acter, and the benefits expected from it, will be pre- 
sented on the return of a gentleman to the United 
States, who went to Switzerland, and has resided 
some time a Hoffwyl, with the express object of 
obtaining all the requisite information, and of whose 
character and talents we have the most satisfactory 
references hete, as well as the opinion of Mr. Fei- 
lenberg himself, of his competency, and prepara- 
tion for the part intended to be offered to him. I 
must defer, until his return, the statements and es- 
timates to which you allude--he is expected in the 
spring 

No other fundhas been contemplated as essential 
to the success of the establishment by its friends, 
than the subscription of responsible names for the 
requisite number of scholars; which, in the first in- 
stance, would be about one hundred, at perhaps 
two hundred dollars per annum for the school of 
general instruction. On the faith of these names, 
and presuming on the advance of one half year’s 
tuition on its commencement, the requisite funds 
for preparation in buildings, &c., it is believed, 
might be easily raised in Philadelphia. 

One hundred acres of land is supposed adequate 
to the agricultural department, and, for the exclu- 
sively labouring class, the experience of Mr. Fel- 
tenberg is, that the results of their labour paid for 
their education, subsistence and clothing, leaving to 
each a moderate exes. To this class, and to that 
which would unite ay agricultural to a liberal edu- 
cation, more or less extensive, according to the 
means and wishes of the scholars, the immediate 
benefits to the farming community are most evi- 
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dent, in addition to the general benefit which the 
extension of the circles of science beyond our cities 
and colleges, would confer on the country. 

On a farm prepared for a proper distribution of 
labour, having its buildings systematically arranged 
with every view to economy, provided with ‘the due 
proportion of labourers, whom we will call appren- 
tices, and possessing the requisite capital to conduct 
the whole system, (which Mr. Fellenberg has reduc- 
ed to a science,) with the economy, regularity, and 
industry to which rural labours on such a farm may 
be subjected, you will readily see results in Pennsy!- 
vania, such as the Fellenberg system bas realizedin 
Switzerland, and school farms in which science would 
preside, and industry, intelligence, and happiness, 
would be the fruits, instead of indolence, idleness, 
and misery. 

Such would be the happy change to the country 
population of Pennsylvania, should the system take 
root among us and become the substitute for our 
road-side schools, which, in general, seem only in- 
tended to expose to travellers the rude state of sci- 
ence in our country, and the total want of an ap- 

ropriate education for its population. 

Our moderate farmers and mechanics would find 
at their doors a liberal and practical system of eda 
cation prepared for their sons, and the labouring 
classes would be simultaneously employed and edu- 
cated, as in the system referred to, the hours of re- 
laxation from bodily labour, are devoted to intellec- 
tual improvement. 

Thus, labour is made to pay for education, and 
education to be the reward of labour, and both 
uniting in the same person to form a character as 
different from that of the uninstructed, undisciplin- 
ed, and often intemperate clown, as the free, in- 
dustrious and intelligent farmer, mechanic and la- 
bourer of a republic ought to be, from the depen- 
dent, degraded and ignorant slave. i 

We may in vain look for reforms from ignorance 
and intemperance in any other source than a good 
education, of which, perhaps, the best parts are, 
the early formation of good habits, the regular pre- 
sence of good examples, the sure foundations, of 
Christian doctriue, and the constant guards ola 
vigilant discipline; all these essential ingredients 
seem more easily united in the country, than in ci- 
ties or colleges, and I have never sees them so effi 
ciently united, as on the farm of thetruly illustri- 
ous Fellenberg; hence my anxiety to have his sys- 

tem received and naturalized amog Us, and not 
only because it would be a public b}ssing, but be- 
cause [ wish to see such a system, pepared for that 
portion of my family which remainso be educated. 

You must not suppose that I aspireo the character 
of a reformer; | only claim the meit of endeavour- 
ing to introduce into our own coulry, and into our 
own state, a system of education, hich | have seen 
successfully established in Switze#nd, after an ex- 
perience of near twenty years, dung which time its 
operations and resuits have receitd the sanction of 
many of the most eminent scielific, literary, and 
practically useful men in Eure, among these | 
will now only refer you to the ‘te eminent Profes- 
sor Pictel, and his brother Cha®s Pictel, of Gene- 
va, the Count Capo d’lstria, ho visited the Insti- 
tute at Hoffwyl, by order of t} late Emperor Alex 
ander, the late hon. Mr. Hmer, Mr. Broughaw, 
and Mr. Jeffries; the comm#oners appointed by 
the Diet of the cantons of S/tzerland, and to their 
report. ina 

Such are the men who sve visited, approved, 
and recommended the Hoty! Institution to their 
respective governments. 

It would probably be a Pre arduous task to pro- 
cure from the legislature : Peunsylvania the pub- 
lic patronage it so just|/Merits, than to establish 
an institution by individ! efforts, and thus to an- 

ticipate legislation. Whave seen extensive mili- 

tary schools rise up ar flourish among us, by the 


efforts only of individuals, and attain celebrity in 
the objects of their institutions, without, perhaps, 
an adaptation to our national character and interests 
as universal as agriculture, and civil education. 

Individual effort seems, indeed,a safe and sure 
foundation for this system, and less liable to delay 
and defeat than legislation. The system has flou- 
rished in Switzerland, not only without the support 
of the government, but in opposition to the aristo- 
cratic features of the constitution of the Canton of 
Bern, because its principles are in accord with the 
spirit of the age, and extend the blessings of edu- 
cation to the country pupulation. 

To this great class in Pennsylvania, the least at- 
tention has been paid. Human labour on our farms 
bas been left almost to its own undisciplined ope- 
rations. No science enlightens it; no system regu- 
lates it: it is not accompanied in the field by econo- 
my, nor by temperance, nor rewarded at the fire- 
side of the peasant by content and competence. A 
day of undisciplined drudgery, stimulated in the 
field by whiskey, is often succeeded in the cabin of 
the cottager, by a night passed in the riot of intem- 
perance, or the stupor of intoxication. A week of 
drunkenness may be purchased by a little more than 
a day of labour, and as long as ignorance shall be 
the inheritance of the labourer, intemperance will 
be his companion, and his consolation, against that 
listlessness and languor for which the resources of 
science are the only substitutes. 

Should we conceal the prevalence of ignorance 
and intemperance among us, we should never suc- 
ceed in removing them. It may be too late to hope 
for reformation or improvement in those farmers 
and labourers, who, having began their career in 
life without science or system, must expect to finish 
it without profit and without pleasure. But it can 





never be too early to lay a new foundation for the 





hopes and the prospects of the rising generation, 
enlightened by all the discoveries of the present 
day, and encouraged by the successful efforts and 
examples of such patriots as Fellenberg, who have 
never sought for place beyond the farms cultivated 
by their fathers; nor for power, but over the pas- 
sions and prejudices of their fellow creatures, and 
who, leaving to others the fields of political and 
party warfare, (in which numbers will never be 
wanting,) have devoted their lives to the moral and 
intellectual advancement of man. ; 

An obvious defect in our national character is 
thought to originate from the inadequate portion of 
time which is generally devoted to the acquisition 
of knowledge, and particularly of elementary and 
classical knowledge, as the best foundation for every 
other; and from the miscellaneous and superficial 
education which a great number of the American 
youth receive, being neither adapted particularly to 
agricultural, professional, commercial, or mechani- 
cal destinations in life, but leaving the unfortunate 
subject of such a system to be guided in bis after 
pursuits, more by the false pride of parents, and 
other incidental causes, than by any fixed and per- 
manent principles. A change of system in this re- 
spect, would probably do much to promote a change 
from an injurious and speculative versatility of cha- 
racter, to a systematic permanency in the pursuit of 
those objects only, to which an early system of edu 
cation had been directed. 

Our prejudices lead us to associate all ideas of 
schools and scholars, with houses, and desks, and 
benches; while the field itself, the great scene of the 
farmer and labourer’s operations, is seldom sug 
zested as the best school for his practical instruc- 
tion. 

The field lessons and labours, in practical agri- 
culture, at Hoffwyl, are among the most animating 
and instructive exercises of man. It is, perhaps, 
there only that science and labour are seen hand in 
hand, supporting and assisting each other, and that 
a system of education, having its foundation in the 





pure principles of Christianity, and separated from 
all sectarian controversy, is made subservient to the 
improvement, moral, intellectual and practical, of 
man in évery grade of the human family. Is not 
systematic instruction in his occupation as essential 
to a farmer, a field labourer, and a gardener, as to 
a carpenter or a mason? Can system be obviously 
more necessary in‘any department of life than in 
our agricultural practices? And can any system be 
selected from the distant and diversified practices 
of our best farmers?—a comparison between which 
and their results can never be fairly made. It is 
only where a variety of culture can be exhibited at 
one time, in one place, and on scientific principles, 
that comparisons can be made, or just conclusions 
formed. 

The principle of pattern farms, at the expense 
of the state, so long solicited in vain from our legis- 
lature by the politicians of former days, it would 
perhaps be useless at this moment to attempt to re- 
vive. You will see in this project a substitute for 
these, combining instruction with exhibition. To 
have some ground to go upon, I have selected Bol- 
ton farm, near Bristol, in Pennsylvania, as the lo- 
eality for the first agricultural Institute. It is an 
estate of my son, Mr. James Pemberton Morris, 
who puts such parts of it as [ may select at my dis- 
position, uniting in my wishes for the education of 
his children in such an institution. The farm con- 
sists of near 500 acres, is situate in a healthy coun- 
try, on the verge of the manor of Pennsborough, 
once the residence of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
and selected by him for its fertility, and favourable 
position as to intercourse by land and water; to 
which natural facilities will soon be added those 
of the Delaware canal, located near it, and commu- 
nicating directly with Philadelphia, at the distance 
of twenty miles from Bolton. 

Next t¢ the farm, it is desirable to find the Fel- 
lenberg. | This is the most difficult part, but will be 
surmounted if Mr. Woodbridge, who has received 
practical instructions at Hoffwyl, will assume that 
charactegz ‘Then are to be found the funds, which 
should came, I think, from the scholars, on the same 
system that has elevated to so merited an eminence 
among our scientific institutions, the Medical School 
of Philadelphia, no stated salary being annexed to 
each professor’s chair, but the whole emolument 
arising out of the instruction from each, would be 
apportioned (to its particular professor and assis- 
tant. 

Such, sir, are the outlines of a plan for the intro- 
duction into the United States of a system of edu- 
cation believed to be adapted to the character of 
our country, and especially applicable to those in- 
terests and employments, in which the greatest 
numbers are engaged, and to which, heretofore, the 
least instruction has been extended. 

My immediate object in this communication, is 
to obtain the expression of your opinion on the 
subject of it, which I have no other right to solicit, 
than that which is founded on a belief that it merits, 
and will receive, particular respect and attention 
from those classes, especially, whom it more imme- 
diately concerns. It is so far circular, as to be si- 
wilar to those addressed to Mr. Fellenberg, of Hoff- 
wyl, to Mr. Madison, to Judge Peters, the Pvesi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Ayricultural Society; from 
all of whom the most strongly expressed and fa- 
vourable opinions have been received, and are in 
the hands of the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture in the House of Representatives. 

I am, Sir, 
Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, &c. 


ANTHONY MORRIS. 
To Jona. Rosents, Esa. 





President «f the Pennsylvania Agri- 
culturat Society. } 
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DEVON AND SHORT HORN CATTLE. 
Mr. SKINNER, Fauquier county, Va. Jan. 5, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—In the reports of the last Maryland 
Cattle Shows, it is remarked, that there were num- 
bers of fine cattle exhibited of the Devon and im- 
proved short horn breeds. Will you, or some of 
your correspondents, be so good as to inform me at 
what prices bulls of the improved short horn breed 
can be procured, of one year old, two years old, 
and three years old? and from whom? 

I have been examining the files of the American 
Farmer, upon the advantages resulting from the 
employment of oxen in farming operations, instead 
of horses, and am perfectly satisfied in respect to 
their general utility, and the economy attending 
their use. There have occurred, however, some 
difficulties, which, if they can be obviated, or shewn 
to be groundless, I shall no longer hesitate upon 
their employment. 

Can oxen be used in the shovel plough, so as to 
plough corn, or put in wheat? Can they be sub 
stituted for horses in conveying our flour, &c., to a 
market fifty miles distant, over a turnpike road? 
(shod, ofcourse.) Can they be used in fallowing in 
the months of August and September? (We have 
been in the habit of employing them fo assist in 
hauling wheat from the field in July.) When toa 
wiugon, Which is preferable, the yoke or harness? 
Your correspondents seem to disagree materially 
on this point. What is the best method of hitch- 
ing one or two pair to a plough? 

Sutisfactory answers to the above questions will 
be gratefully received through the medium of the 
«Farmer.” A READER. 
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On tHe Cucture or Sitxk—with samples. 
Frienp Skinner, New Village, Ohio) Ist Jas., 1828. 

In my last letter, I enclosed the silk-worm eggs. 
which I had before promised. With this you will 
receive four skeins of silk, made from the common 
red mulberry, indigenous to this country, 1 should 
be glad if you would test the strength of this silk 
with some of the same quality made from the white 
mulberry. The red yielding a more substantial 
food than the white, must, in my opinion, make the 
strongest texture of silk. As [ am a well wisher to 
the silk business, so I have been much pleased with 
the perusal of many valuable pieces on that subject 
in your useful work. I[ have, however, one fault to 
find with the whole of them. They are too lengthy 
for a beginner. 

I have concluded to give a miniature view of the 
whole process necessary to the growing of silk, if 
you will have the goodness to lend me a small cor- 
ner in one of your pages— which I sha!l do in as 
few words as possible, that I may not crowd on 
other useful matter. 

Silk worm eggs should be put in a tight box, so 
as to secure them from the depredation of ants, and 
placed ona shelf in a dry cellar. As soon as the 
mulberry leaves put forth in the spring, bring them 
up and expose them to the air of a common silting 
room. In two or three days they will begin to 
hatch. Lay your leaves on them, to whieh they 
will soon attach themselves, and will be easily re 
moved to smull boards, and from these to shelves, 
and the shelves multiplied in proportion to their 
growth. Care must be taken to clean the shelves 
every two or three days. ‘lhe worms should be 
moved soon after being fed, when they will be prin- 
cipally on the leaves. When they discover an in 
clination to wind, which will easily be known by 
their beginning to travel or crawl about, set up 
bushes for them to make their balls on. in less 
than ten days after they begin to wind, remove the 
balls from the bushes und expose them to the sun, 





or place them in an oven of moderate warmth, to 
kill the insect. Immediate reeling will supersede 
the necessity of heat, which is done in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Fill an iron ketile with water and place it over 
the fire in such a manner that oné person may con- 
veniently attend it without being too much exposed 
to the fire. An arch kettle would answer best. 
The hotter your water is kept the better, provided 
it doth not boil. Now put in your balls, say sixty 
to begin with. Have in readiness a small brush, 
made of about a dozen twigs, with this stir your 
balls about, and in a little time you will have a suf 
ficient number of fibres collected to muke a thread, 
when you may commence reeling If some of the 
fibres brewk or give out, the person at the kettle, by 
the help of the brush, will readily collect a few 
more, which will be easily united to the thread by 
a stroke of the thumb and finger. For reeling, two 
hands will be necessary, one at the reel and one at 
the kettle. It is unnecessary to describe the man 
ner of twisting, doubling, &. ‘To preserve ‘your 
seed, take any number af the best looking balls, 
clear them well of the tow, and lay hem in any 
convenient place, or you may string them with a 
needle and thread, and hang them up In ten or 
twelve days, your millers will come out. Spread a 
sheet or sheets of paper on a table—put your mil- 
lers on the paper—in about three days they will de- 
posit their eggs and die—fold up your paper and dis 
pose of it according to the instructions already given. 

With less information than I have given, a few 
years ago. | commenced the growing of silk, and 
you may judge of my success by the sample sent. 

I remain, with due respect, your friend, 


CALVIN MORRELL. 


[The quality of the silk enclosed in the above, 
confirms the opinion before expressed, and founded 
on similar evidence, that worms fed on the leaf ol 
our native black mulberry, yield finer and stronger 
silk than that which is imported There is in the 
garden at the garrison at Annapolis,a very large 
and apparently old mulberry tree, that is altogether 
peculiar and unlike any we have seen, or read of 
in Michaus, or elsewhere. [ts fruit is black and of 


the size and flavour of the white mulberry tree; 
but its leaves are far more numerous than that of 
any other mulberry tree, and entirely dissimilar in 
shape, colour, &c.; the upper surface is of a very 
deep green and as glossy and shining as oiled silk 
cloth. Our notice was attracted to it by accident 
last summer.] 


BEST FRENCH GRAPES. 
W. R. Prince, Esq. Richmond, December 27, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—Thinking that it would please you to 
know the names of the best grapes cultivated in 
the different provinces of France, 1 shall devote 
this sheet to information on that subject. 

Burgundy, department of Soane and Loire and 
Villefranehe—Pinean, noir et blanc, le tresseau, 
le rongair, le gamme; the last the most abundant 
bearer, but the fruit and wine inferior to those first 
mentioned. In Sens, besides these, le saumoreau, 
le melier and les gois. Department of Cote d’or-- 
le noirens, les pineau, best—-second class, le gibou 
dot, le melon noir, le gammé, these are red. The 
white fruits are, le chaudenay, le melon blanc, le 
oarbonne ou chasselas and the gammé. The best 
red fruits of the department of Soune and Loire, 
are, le bourgignon, le chanay and le bronde 
The best white fruits are, the chardonnat and 
bourgignon. Champagne, the wines of Marne 
most famous. Best red fruits, les morillons, les pi 
neaux, les meuniers and the fromentés White—les 
épinettes and dorés— Guienne and Gascony, depart 
ment of Gironde—for red wines, Museat noir and 
gris, le Malaga noir et gris, grand et petit vidure. 





mancin, le balonzat, le tarne. White Muscat blanc 
d’Alexandrie, Malaga, le sauvignon, le semilion, le 
malvoisie, la blanquette, l'auba, le corinthe, leil de 
perdrix ou perdrigon, la muscadelle.—Languedoc, 
department of Gard—black grapes, Alicante, espa- 
Lculliade, piquepoule, unge, ecalitor, moulan, spiran, 
maroquin—red, muscat rouge, spiran, piquepoule, 
bourret, terré bourret, clairette, maroquin, raisin de 
peuvre. White, Magdelene, unge, muscat, imal- 
voisie oa marnéril, muscat grec ou d’Espagne, joubi, 
doucet, calitor, colombeau, galet, servant, clairette, 
muscat de magdeliné. Provence—black, le morré- 
gué, le catalan, ls brane, lohivetto, Puni, le spagnen 
ou gros noir d’Espagne, le crussen—while, l'arag- 
aan, Paragnan museat, le clarette, Puni roux, le 
museat blanc—second class, pascau, l’aubier, le ver- 
deaux,le rondeis, le panseau, d’olivetto, le junin, 
raisinet on raisin de demoiselles, le long et gros, 
guilleumé, le birbaroux. Roquevaire, besides yield- 
ing muscat, has a great trade in dry fruits; the 
kinds most proper for this purpose, are la panse, le 
verdal, laragnan, le gros sicilien blanc, and the 
panse muscat. 

Corsica produces the following: L’Angiola ou 
pisina, ‘Trebiano, la paradisa, Vambrostina forte 
dulce, la Nera Romana, le moscadello, le Pen- 
zutello,la malvasia. Spain—red and grey fruit: 
Ximenes Ximenus Zumbron, le Listan commun, for 
wine, table use and dry fruit, moscatel menudo 
blanco, for wine, and le moscatel gordo blanco, for 
dry fruit, Peruano commun, le calgadera, le jean 
blanc, for brandy, le doradillo Valmunecar or uva 
passa, for raisins, le montuo peruno, le peruno duro, 
le montuo de pilas, fur common wine and raisins. 

Many cultivators apply different names to the 
same vine. The gamel noir is called by some the 
pinaut. The Morillon noir is called auvernal, be- 
cause it originated in Auvergne. In Auvergne it is 
tnown as the pinaut; near Paris it is known as the 
norillon rouge, because introduced into that section 
immediately from Mont Morillon. ‘The same grape 
in Burgundy is called the fromenteau. In Malvoisie 
it produces the excellent wine of that name. In 
Champagne it yields the Sillery wine;—so that 
we may Conclude that thio is one of the best wine 
fruits. ‘The meunier at Montreuil and in Bur- 
gundy, is called taconet, and it produces the wine 
of Tonnere. Opinion bere varies as to the pro- 
priety of rem@ing the wood beyond the fruit in 
what 1s called \he summer pruning ‘The object is 
to arrest the s@ after the flowering is over, and to 
force it into \e young and growing berry. A 
French author,}onsulted on the subject, remarks: 
that this operatiq is sometimes dangerous and many 
times useless. In a rainy season, the branches 
which have beg stopped, throw out new wood 
from the inferio eyes and from the insertion of 
each leaf, these ew shoots take an oblique direc- 
tion and prevent \e access of the sun and air, ren- 
der the vine top eavy and cause the branches to 
fall one upon anothy “On the other hand, in a dry 
season, it opens thine too much to the influence 
of the sun, and fregently prevents the growth of 
the fruit’ The treyment can only be useful in 
those years when t+ vines push vigorously and 
when the shoots croY upon one another. About 
the end of August, hen the shoots which have 
formed since the stophg, (and which spring from 
beneath the eyes of thnew wood,) offer an impe- 
diment to the circulatit of the air and influence of 
the sun, be careful to rgove them—and should the 
season prove a wet ONrepeat the work towards 
the time of the vintage prevent the rotting of the 
grapes. In dry and wa seasons, this operation 
perlormed before the 1L5fgr August, is hurtful—it 
causes the sun to burn anwither the fruit Grapes 
are said to ripen in Fram jn one hundred days 
afler the falling of the bisom 1 do not know 
that it holds good in Ameri, Yours, &c. 

D. N. NORTON, 





le carmenet, verdot petit, la petouille, | Alicante, |, 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 
Communication from the President and Directors. 
Sir,—The President and Directors of the Ches- 
apeake and Delaware Canal Company, have had 
the pleasure to receive from the elerk of the Coun- 
cil, a resolution of the House of Delegates of Ma- 
ryland, requesting informetion on certain points, re- 
lative to the public work under their charge. They 
take the earliest opportunity to communicate this 
information, from a sense of duty towards a state 
which has aided public and private effort in the 
construction of a great and arduous work, which 
they believe will prove of signal benefit, not merely 
to those directly concerned in it, but to the nation 
and people in general. 
® The sums which have been subscribed to this 
work, and the sources from which they have been 
derived, are: 

The subscription of individual stock- 
holders at present amounting to 
The subscription of the Secretary 

of the Treasury of the United 


3268 shares 





States, . : ‘ : . 1500 
The subscription of the Philadel- 
phia Bank, by order of the state 
of Pennsylvania, . ; . 500 
The subscription of the Treasurer 
of the Western Shore, by order 
of the state of Maryland, . . 250 
The subscription of the Trustee of 
the School Fund, by order of the 
state of Delaware, . A - 195 
56438 
This, at $200 a share, makes the a- 
mount of subscriptions, $1,128,600 
Whereof there was received and 
disbursed by the company on its 
former organization, ° 102,677 


This leaves the amount of subscription ap- 
plicable to the present work, $1,025,923 

The amount of subscriptions being thus 
insufficient to complete the work, tte 
board was authorised by the stoct- 
holders, at their general meeting m 
the 5th of June, 1826, to raise such al- 
ditional sum of money as might be m- 
cessary for that purpose. In pursuance 
of that authority they have negotiatid 
three different loans, on terms advana- 
geous to the company, viz: 

A loan on the 10th July, 1826, for 

A loan on the 14th January, and 15th du- 


$350,000 





gust, 1827, for f ‘ ~ 350,000 
A loan on the 10th January, 1828, for $00,000 
$2 025.923 


Of this latter loan the whole amant remains to 
be expended, and is deemed by the doard sufficient 
for the completion of the work. 

The proportion of the work tha has been com- 
pleted is very considerable. 

All the locks, as well as the two tde locks, and the 
two lift locks are completed, presenting four noble 
and substantial works of solid masonry, and con 
taining not less than eight thousaol perches of stone 

The large bridge at the summi has been comple 
ted for more than twelve months and presents every 
appearance of security. ‘The sualler ones at New 
bold’s, St. George’s and Turne’s, are so far. ad 
vanced that they may be put ino use without delay, 
as soon as required. 

The Delaware barbour has deen formed to a con 
siderable extent, viz: two hurdred and twenty feet 
of wharf on the north side,s like distance on the 


south, and a connecting quay of five hundred feet 


along the shore. 

Of the canal itself, sections 1 and 2 are finished. 

Section 3, embracing the excavation through St. 
George’s meadows, has proved, owing to the pecu- 
liar nature of the soil, a most arduous portion of 
the work, far exceeded in expense and difficulty, 
the calculations of the engineers and the board. 
This arose from the sinking of the embankments 
which were required to form the canal; and so great 
was it, that the heavy material has occasionally 
forced up the fluid mud at the bottom of the canal 
from the depth of forty and even fifty feet—so that 
the workmen have been in many instances compell- 
ed to dig that number of feet, in order to procure 
six feet of canal. These difficulties are believed to 
be conquered, although there may be still some 
slight settling of the banks in particular spots which 
can be filled up at leisure. A dredging machine ts 
employed in removing any bars that may remain, 
or earth that has accumulated in the bottom, and 
already a brisk intercourse is carried on for the 
purposes of the work in sloops and other vessels 
through this portion of the canal. It may be add- 
ed, that troublesome and expensive as this section 
has proved, the board are confirmed in opinion, 
that of all the various projects which have been 
suggested for the formation of these banks, none 
but that which has been pursued, would ever have 
proved effectual, or led to any satisfactory issue, 
and that consequently this will, in the end, not only 
be the must permanent, but the most economical. 

Section 4, is in a great degree completed, all be- 
ing finished, except a portion at the western end, 
which, embracing embankment to be formed from 
excavation in other parts of the line, must be leit 
to the close of the work. 

Uu section 5, a very difficult and by far the larg- 
est portion of the work, the excavation already done 
is about three millious of cubic yards. ‘This amount, 
in fact, somewhat exceeds the total quantity origt- 
nally estimated to be done; and the excess has 


jarisen from the earth washed in, while the work 


Was suspended, by te injuiction of the court of 
chancery of Delaware, and from causes always in- 
cident to canal excavations, and especially tu deep 
cuttings, of course the proportion of excavation to 
be done is small, and the precise amount could only 
be obtained trom the engineers on the line. it has 
not, however, been thougat of sufficient importance 
to warrant the delay that would be necessary to ob- 
tain it. 

‘The remaining sections, 6 and 7, are finished. It 
may be mteresting to add, that throughout these 
sections the canal has been so constructed as to give 
a depth of ten ieet water instead of eight, as origi 
natly contempiated; and the locks are built with the 
sate view—thus making the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canal throughout, one of ten feet depth of 
water. ‘The wailing of the sides of the canal, which 
was originally contemplated only to a very limited 
extent, bas been greatly enlarged, and is pushed 
towards completion with all possible rapidity. 

‘Tne terms on which the work has been done, 
have of course garied with the different contracts. 
Un the sections through the meadows, the excava- 
Ons may average aboul twenty cents a yard, while 
the embankment cosis from ten to thirty cents, ac- 
cording to the distance trom which the earth is car- 
ried. On section 4, the average for embankment is 
about sixteen cents; on section 5, for excavation, 
avuut forty cents; on sections 6 and 7, for excava- 
tivn aod embankment, about fourteen cents. ‘The 
average cost of walling, which has been greatly in- 
creased by the necessity of transporting a great 
part of the materials required, for a considerable 
distance by land, may be fixed at about four dollars 
a perch. 

From the preceding statement, it will be seen 





that the proportion of the work to be completed is 


comparatively small. It consists, chiefly,in the re- 
maining excavation of the deep cut; in the comple- 
tion of the embankment through the meadows; and 
of section 4, in the walling of the sides of the ca- 
nal, and in the dressing and finishing of the work. 
The expenditure which will yet be required, the 
Board estimate at about 300,000, the amount of the 
iast loan. ‘The remarkable state of the weather 
during the present winter, has of course been great- 
ly uafavourable to a rapid prosecution of the work, 
but the board believe that they are not at all too 
sanguine in anticipating that the period of comple- 
tion will be early in the ensuing autumn. ‘They 
trust that before the close of the year an active trade 
will be seen on the surface of the canal 

As to the permanency of the work, the Board 
have no reason to doubt any portion of it. ‘That 
which has been for some time finished, exhibits no 
marks of material injury. although peculiarly ex- 
posed to it from the neglected state which ts neces- 
sarily attendant upon works, while in progress.— 
The additional etforts made to secure the stability 
of the canal, through the meadows, have been al- 
ready alluded tv, and though they have caused an 
increased expense, they appear to have proved 
quite effectual, ‘Ie same may be said with regard 
to the walling of the banks, which is eminently cal- 
culated to save future expenditure, to increase the 
speed of transportation, and to guard against the 
injuries of time, 

Having thas replied to all the points on which 
information has been requested, it only remains for 
me to add, that the sanguine hopes which were en- 
tertained by the proprietors of this great work, have 
suffered no diminution during its progress, but that 
they still look forward to its completion, as an event 
which will amply reward thosegvho have interested 
themselves in it; and, what must be a subject of 
more general gratification, as a new and important 
link in the chain which unites firmly together at 
once the people of the north and south, and the 
Jifferent states of the Union. 

I have the honour to remain, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
JAMES C. FISHER, 
President Chesapeake and Del. Canal Company. 
Philadelphia, 31st January, 1828. 
To his Excel. Gov. Kent. 


ET ____ 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











(From the Liverpool Chronicle.) 
MUSIC. 

The following elegant stanzas, never before pub- 
lished, are from the pen of Miss Browme, a young 
lady of fifteen years of age. Her compositions give 
promise of the unfolding of a genius not inierior to 
any poetess of the present day. A volume of her 
productions is already before the public, under the 
title of ‘Mont Blanc and other poems.” 


*Tis not in the harp’s soft melting tone, 

That music and harmony dwell alone; 

*Tis not in the voice, so tender and clear, 
That come like an angel’s strain o’er the ear; 
They both are sweet, but o’er dale and bill, 
For me there’s as beautiful music still. 


I hear it in every murmuring breath, 

That moves the bells of the purple heath; 

In the watch-dog’s bark, in the shepherd's song 
In the rustic’s laugh, as it echoes along; ie 
In the whizzing sound of the wild bird’s wing, 
There’s music, there's music in every thing. 


There’s music in the first love sigh, 

That answers the glance of the melting eye; 
And wafts it home to the lover’s heart, 

And bids his idle fears depart; 

And raises the trembling blush in the cheek, 





And says far mere than words can speak, 
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Tiere’s music, too, in the evening breeze, 

When it shakes the blossoms from the trees, 
And wafts them into the moon-lit heaven, 

Like fairy barks from their anchors driven; 

And they, through the clear and cloudless night, 
Float in a waveless sea of light. 


There's a music, too, when the winds are high, 
And the clouds are sailing through the sky; 
When ocean foams and lashes the shore, 

When the lightnings flash and the thunders roar; 
Yes, e’en in the tempest’s jubilee, 

There's music, and grandeur, and beauty for me. 


There’s music, sweet music, where insects play, 

When they burst into life and the'light of day, 

And shake such sounds from their shining wings, 

As the wind makes in murmuring o’er the harp- 
strings, 

In the song of the birds, in the rippling streams; 

Oh! these are such sounds as we hear in our dreams. 


‘There’s a music unheard, that is only felt, 

In the bosom where passionate feelings have dwell; 

Where the purest and warmest of thoughts have 
blent 

To tune the heart like an instrument: 

From whose chords, as time hath o’er them flown, 

His wing hath but wakened a tender tone. 


There’s music most bless’d in the house of prayer, 
Aye, the sweetest and loveliest of music is there; 
When innocent voices together blend, 

And their mingled tones above ascend: 

There is the holiest music given, 

From the heart’s warm altar up to heaven. 





‘sProdrrne o1xzo. 








FOX HUNTING. 


The Baltimore pack were thrown into Gen. Stans- 


bury’s covers, at 9 o’clock on Friday last. In less 
than ten minutes they unkennelled two reds. One 
went off, with the fastest dogs, beyond White 
Marsh, taking a stretch of seven miles. ‘The other 
went above Buck tavern, doubled, came back to the 
eight mile stone, ran in short circles there, giving 
fine sport, and was pushed to his earth and dug out 
at half past twelve. 





{Extract from a member of the Potomac Hunt, dat- 
ed Feb. sth, 1828.) 

I have yours of last evening. I was out yester- 
day—-found at half past 1 o’clock in Arlington wood; 
went to the fails. On returning only three dogs at 
him out of twenty; doubled and went back to the 
falls, when the three dogs picked up about a dozen 
more; went to Gen Jones’, to Leesburg road, and 
back by Doctor's branch and Chapman’s field, to Ar- 
lington and Georgetown ferry, where the cry ceased; 
and soon after | heard the horn, but did not go 
down, as it was near dark. His last cirele was at 
least fifteen miles, and the dogs ran without check. 
His standing up as long as he did, proves that he 
has been on the stage before. Clio, friend B——’s 








slut, turns out good; not fast, but to use his own 
words, “she pins a trail,” and is perfectly game.— 
‘The Saturday before T went to , D. killed 
a red and grey,and since then he has killed two 
reds and two greys. 1! do not think there are three 
foxes within five miles of the bridge, for yesterday 
we drew Piney hill, Factory hills, Javen’s hills, 
Burch’s hill, and every cover from the four mile 
run to Arlington. If the river should close, we may 
expect some from the eastern branch hills, where I 
am told they are plenty. 








(For the American Farmer.) 
THE. BLOODED HORSE. 

Most respectfully inscribed to the Amateur, Breeder, 
Sportsman and Trainer of the American Race- 
Horse. 

How to choose a race-horse by his external ap- 
pearance, and to be a judge of bis symmetry by 
angular demonstration: 

RULES. 


Ist. Draw a base line from the stifle joint along 
the bottom of the chest to the extreme point of the 
elbow, and to the shoulder blade joint. 

2dly. Draw a line frm the curb or hock by the 
hip -—* above the back, to an imaginary point. 

3dly. Draw another line from the point of the 
shoulder, ranging with the shoulder and passing 
above the back until it intersects the line at the 
imaginary point. 

4thly. Draw a line from the intersecting point of 
the shoulders, giving the same declension until it 
intersects the base line. 

5thly. From the stifle to the point of the buttock, 
thence to the hip joint, thence declining to the 
stifle. 

6thly. Draw a line from the hip to the base line, 
right angular declension, then to the shoulder up 
to the crest. 

7thly. Then draw a straight line, regardless of 
the curve of the back, to a straight line intersected 
at the shoulder at the beginning of the crest. 

Sthly. ‘Then take a line from the point of the 
shoulder, and angular degree, ranging with the 
shoulder blade to the top of the crest. 

9thly. Then, regardless of the rising of the crest, 
draw a straight line from the top of the shoulder- 


| blade to intersect with the point of the former line. 


Thus, the real symmetry of a grand and beauti- 
ful horse, possessed with muscular powers and 


| strength, is formed by a right angled triangle—and 


the farther from it a race-horse’s form is, the less 
pretensions that horse has to beauty, speed, bottom 
or lastingness, ability to carry weight, or activity. 

A thick upright shoulder, is a very certain mark 
of a ‘‘stumbler,” and is fit for no use whatever but 
the slow draught. 

A low coupling in the back, is a true mark of 
weakness; it denotes want of strength, lastingness, 
ability to carry weight, or speed. 

A low loin is a certain mark of weakness, and a 
weakly and washy constitution. 

But a rising loin, of ability te carry weight, speed, 
activity and lastingness, and a good constitution, 
symmetry, beauty, and muscular strength. 

A race-horse’s legs cannot be too short. 

A yreat declivity, and thin shoulder, denotes 
speed. 

A narrow breast, weakness, 

A horse’s breast bone, formed lke that of the 
rabbit, denotes also speed, and is the best form for 
a race-horse. 

A short, broad hock, denotes strength; a broad 
stifle, well let down to the curb or hock, denotes 
bottom or lastingness, strength and activity 

There are not two race horses in five hundred, 
properly formed in the knees; which should be 
small, divested of superfluous appendages, and 
strong, they denote activity and strength. 





A lax, bending pastern, denotes also speed; a 
long horse is preferable to a short one, because he 
can cover a great deal of ground, and can bear 
pressing better and longer. 

The race-horse, upon the whole, whose form in 


general, is composed of the essential properties of, 


the following animals, viz. the rabbit, greyhound, 
and ostrich—is the best. 








December 6, 1827. Gorwoop. 
(ee ——— a arm tere 
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THE LIVERWORT. 
To the Editors of the National Intelligencer: 


Gent_emen,--You have frequently served the 
cause of suffering humanity, by giving circulation 
to important discoveries made in the healing art. I 
beg your indulgence to state, for the good of th 
public, that, since the winter of 1825-6, I have ha 
three violent attacks of an inflammation of the li- 
rer, each subsequent attack worse than the former; 
that J have thrice undergone salivation, to the ma- 
nifest injury of my constitution; that, soon after 
the effect of the third salivation was wearing off, I 
had an addition to my affliction of the most painful 
kind, viz: bleeding from the lungs. ‘To check the 
progress of which, the first remedy resorted to, was 
that recommended by the immortal Doctor Rush. 
I swallowed as much fine salt as my situation would 
admit of. This generally checked the bleeding for 
a season- Lalso Thad recourse to blood letting from 
the arm; to the application of leeches on my breast; 
and to cupping: all of which I know, by experience, 
to be serviceable fora time. I have also submitted 
to blistering, which afforded some relief. In fine, 
from my first attack till recently, was under the 
full impression that the breast or lung consumption 
had taken fast hold on me, notwithstanding my fa- 
mily physician, Doctor Jones, assured me to the 
contrary, repeatedly, to whose opinion I now glad- 
ly assent. 

As soon as I saw Doctor Hereford’s publication of 
the beneficial effects produced by the drinking of 
the Liverwort tea, I determined to give the liver- 
wort a fair trial in my case; and accordingly pro- 
cured a supply, which [ have used for near three 
months as my only drink, nourishing liquids exc« pt- 
ed. Sincef commenced drinking the liverwort tea, 
| have hadjno return of spitting of blood, and my 
strength bas rapidly improved. When I cull to 
mind my fyrmer situation, as before described, un- 
der the operation of salivation, blistering, the use 
of the lancet, and all the accompanying attendants 
on a debilitated constitution, not the least of which 
was the danger of strangling, from the great quan- 
tity of blov« issuing from the lungs—to relieve ine 
of which thirty leeches have been applied to my 
breast at one time, and thirty-nine incisions made 
on my breast lor the use of the cupping instruments. 
Having experienced all this distress, and infinitely 
more than I can describe, during the past spring 
and summer, (as often as twice in one month the 
distress arising from bleeding at the lungs,) and 
now to find myself free from this alarming visitor, 
and ail the other evils brought in its train, such as 
leeches, cupping, &e. the whole benefit resulting 
from the use of the siverwort tea, (for a period but 
little over two mgnths,) with my health and strength 
improved—impans to mea felicity truly gratifying, 
and which I desire to make known, for the benefit 
of all who may be similarly affected, All such I 
exhort to give the liverwort tea a fair trial, and 
be attentive to their diet; for | have the best ground 
for believing that it was reserved for the liverwort, 
through the blessing of Divine Providence, to do 
for me what all other expedients had failed to effect. 
And, from the experience | have had of this heal- 
ing plaot, | am of the opinion that all those afflict- 
ed with that distressing complaint, the obstruction 
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of the urinal passages, should drink freely of the 
liverwort tea: for it acts powerfully on the kidneys 
and those passages. ‘They certainly would find it 
to their advantage. In conclusion, | would observe, 
that I have, for the last sixteen months, rigidly ad- 
hered to a milk diet. [ have drunk the liverwort 
tea in its cold state, as advised by Dr. Hereford, 
and have abstained from all teas and coffees in a 
warm state, and all other stimulating draughts of 
every kind. JOHN CONNELL. 
ashington,Jan. 10, 1828. 

P. S. Directions for preparing the Tea, &&—A 
double handful of the liverwort, after washing it 
clean, is to be put into a saucepan, and half a gal- 
lon of boiling water poured on the same; let the 
pan then remain on the hot embers, or stove, and 
simmer for about an hour and an half; then pour 
the whole into a proper vessel to drink out of — 
When cold, it may be drank as often as thirst or 
the state of the stomach will admit. ‘The keeping 
the leaves in the vessel while using the tea, is ne- 
cessary, to keep the same limpid. J.C. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
Smact Sream Enoines row Gaist Mitts. 
York, (Pa.) February 5th, 1828. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

In answer to the queries of Mr George Wilson, 
contained in the American Farmer of the Ist inst., 
we state, that we will deliver in Baltimore, a steam 
engine, of two horses power, for five hundred dol 

rs. 

It may be a matter of interest to such of your 
readers as are about to engage in manufactures by 
steam-power, to be informed, that we have recently 
put up two steam engines ia grist mills, in this 
neighbourhood, which operate with about one half 
of the fuel commonly employed to do the same 
work. References for the fact may be made to 
John Mumma, Hanover, Pa., or to J. B. & J. W. 
Webb, of this place. 

At our establishment are also made all kinds of 
machine screws for pressing paper, cloth, oil, to- 


bacco, &c. 
DAVIS & GARTNER. 





AnotHes ANSWER. 
Mr. J. S. Sainner, Paterson, 4th Feb. 1828. 

Dear Sir,—The inquiry of your North Carolina 
correspondent, Mr. Wilson, will be best answered 
on the subject of steam-engines, by the president 
of the West Point foundry association. 

Cotton machinery, for manulacturing cloth or 
for spinning, may be obtained here ws cheaply, and 
as well made, as in any part of the United States; 
and we have here very intelligent gentlemen, manu- 
facturers, who can and are ever ready to give 
every information that may be desired on the sub- 
ject of manufacturing cotton, hemp, floss, iron er 

T 


wood. I am very respectfully, yours. 





A Partner wantep iy 4 MANUFACTORY IN THE 
Sovurn—Sincvair anp Moore's Se.r-SHarPes- 
ina PLoven aPpPRoveD. 


J. 8. Sxinwer, Esq. Jan. 22, 1828. 
Dear Sir,--t have a meal mill neatly fixed up af- 
ter the most modern construction, with cast-iron 
gearing, within thirty miles of Richmond and on na- 
Vigable water, with a powerful and never-failing 
supply of water. I wish to have attached to this 
site a cotton factory, as it is in a wealthy and 
healthy section of country, where provisions of 
every description and labour are cheap; and where 
Vast quantities of cotton are annually cultivated for 
exportation, and the desired quantities of wool for 
Coarse goods, might be easily obtained, for such 
an establishment. I would wish, through your 





agency, to be made acquainted with persons dispo- 
sed to embark in the business, or with those mur 

particularly who are concerned in manufactories, 
aod wish to branch out with an establishment of 
this kind. [ had much rather be associated with 
some responsible person or persons acquainted with 
the business, than engage in it alone, knowing but 
little of establishments of this description. [ am 
well assured that handsome profits might be real- 
ized, and ready sales effected on a greater propor 

tion of the articles manufactured, at the factory and 
the adjacent counties. [ should like to be inform- 
ed where the necessary machinery can be best exe- 
cuted, and the cost of two thousand spindles, with 
all the necessary appurtenances, &c., for weaving 
as well as fer spinning cotton and wool. If it is not 
imposing too much on your time and disposition to 
accommodate, you can inform your townsmen, Sin- 
clair & Moore, that their self-sharpening ploughs 
are in very high repute in this section of country, 
being preferred to all others, without exception, 
and the reason they are not more generally used 
is because there are not more of them offered for 
sale at the different mercantile establishments in 
this vicinity. Could some of them be consigned to 
John Ross & Co, 'T. Jordon & Lumpkin, Ayletts, 
King William cuunty, to B. & A. Temple, Walker- 
ton, King and Queen, they might be readily sold on 
moderate commissions. The most suitable are Nos. 
$, 2, and 0, but more of the two last numbers. 

Any information or services you can render me 
relative to this proposed establishment, will be duly 
appreciated by your old subscriber and well-wisher. 

M. G. FAUNTLEROY. 

Clarkston, King & Queen co., Va. 





THE WEATHER. 
Mr. Suinyer, Northern Neck, ( Va.) Feb. 7, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—I am surprised to see so little said by 
your correspondents about the remarkable season 
we have had, and which still continues. From the 
commencement of the winter to this time, with the 
exception of a few days, we have had the tempera- 
ture of the month of April, the thermometer being 
seldom below 60°. At this time we have daisies in 
bloom io the woods and violets in bloom in our gar- 
dens, and the frogs have kept up a continual 
concert all winter, whilst the musquitoes are 
nearly as troublesome as they are in the month of 
August. Many of the early springing shrubs and 
trees have acknowledged the influence of the mild 
season, and are in full bud. 

Another circumstance worthy of remark is, the 
quantity of cloudy and rainy weather. I have kept 
a strict account of the state of the weathe: for the 
last thirty-eight days, say from the first day of Jan- 
uary, and find it to stands thus: 


Cloudy and rainy, 27 days 
Clear, P é | 
—38. 


The long continuance of damp, warm weather, 
has had a very~deleterious effect upon the health of 
our population, producing many cases of typhoid 
pneumonia, which frequently proves fatal. Our ice- 
houses are entirely empty, and there is now but lit. 
tle prospect of getting them filled this season. 


With respect, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


INQUIRY. 

J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. Panther Creek, 29th Jan. 1828. 

Sir,—I will consider it a great favour if you will 
be so kind as to send me a recipe for the best 
mode of rectifying whiskey—also, a recipe for dis- 
tilling rye whiskey 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

With very great respect, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


N. L. WILLIAMS. 











METHOD OF DESTROYING RATS. 


For the discovery of the following complete reme- 
dy, we are indebted to G. W. Miller, an ingenious 
apothecary of Wernigerode, in Germany. He can- 
didly acknowledges to have derived the first hint 
for such a purpose, many years since, from a book 
written by a celebrated economist. In short, it will 
be found the most expeditious and effectual mode 
that can be pursued. A capacious cask, covered at 
top, of moderate height, must previously be procur- 
ed, and put in the vicinity of places infested with 
rats. During the first week this vessel is employed 
only to allure the rats to visit the top of the cask, 
by‘means of boards or planks, (arranged in a slop- 
ing direction to the floor, or bottom of the cellar,) 
which are every day strewed with meal, or any 
other food grateful to their palate, and the principal 
part of which is exposed on the surface. After hav- 
ing thus been lulled into security, and accustomed 
to find a regular supply for their meals, a skin of 
parchment or sheep-skin is substituted for the 
wooden top or cover of the cask, having been pre- 
viously cut with transverse incisions, (thus >< ) for 
several inches through the centre of the skin, 
so as to yield at the slightest pressure. At the 
same time a few gallons of water, to the depth 
of five or six inches, are poured into the empty 
cask. In the middle of this element a brick or stone 
is placed so as to project one or two inches above 
the water, so that one rat may find on the former 
a place of refuge. ‘These preparatory measures 
being taken, the boards, as well as the top of the 
cask, should now be furnished with proper bait, in 
order to induce them to repeat their visits. No 
sooner does one of these maurauders plunge through 
the section of the parchment in the vessel than it 
retreats to the brick or stone, and commences its 
lamentations for relief. Nor are its whining notes 
uttered in vain; others soon follow and share the 
same fate, when a dreadful conflict begins among 
them to decide the possession of the dry asylum. 
Battles follow in rapid succession, attended with 
such loud and noisy shrieks, that all the rats in the 
neighbourhood hasten to the fatal spot, where they 
experience similar disaster ‘Thus hundreds may be 
caught by a stratagem, which might be greatly fa- 
cilitated by exposing in the cask a living rat taken 
ina trap. In this way those destructive vermin 
may be suddenly exterminated from a house or 
neighbourhood at very little trouble or expense. 

[Domestic Encyclopedia. 





POCOCK’S PICKLE. 

Mr. SKINNER, October 29, 1827, 

Sir,—In your American Farmer, of October 5, 
I observed on inquiry for pickling beef. The fol- 
lowing recipe is one which I have known to have 
been practised with success. If you consider it 
worthy of a place in your useful paper, you are at 
liberty to publish it. 

Yours, respectfully, 
‘Tuomas Hormssy. 

To four gallons of water, add one pound and a 
half of brown sugar or molasses, two ounces of salt 
petre, and six pounds of alum salt—boil all together 
in an iron pot, and skim it as long as any skim rises; 
then cool it. The meat being placed in a barrel, 
pour the pickle cool on it till covered. Beef cured 
this way has been found as good after three months 
as if it had been salted but a few days. If the 
meat is to be preserved a considerable time, the 
pickle must be boiled over, in the course uf eight 
weeks, skimming off all that rises, and throwing in 
during the boiling, two ounces of sugar and half 
a pound of salt. This pickle will keep twelve 
months. 
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EXTRAORDINARY CURE. 

On the 21st ult. a negro lad, the property of Mr. 
Dunstan Banks, near this place, as he was return- 
ing from work, about dark, was bitten by a rattle- 
snake so severely, (hat in a few minutes he became 
entirely blind, and fell down. He was carried to 
the house, when a messenger was despatched to 
town for Dr James Guild, who, in about an hour 
afterwards, reached Mr. Banks. At the time of 
his arrival, the boy was suffering the most excruciat- 
ing agony, when he had a common black or junk bot- 
tle about half filled with the spirits of turpentine, 
made quite warm, and after scarifying the wound 
made by the snake, applied the mouth of the bottle 
fo it, and commenced pouring cold water on the 
bottle, until the contents weie perfectly cooled. In 
about half an hour, and before the bottle was re- 
moved from the wound, the boy became perfectly 
easy, and fell intoa sound sleep. Next day he was 
able to walk about, and the day following he was 
at work as usual. We would recommend this sim 
ple and easy application, as it is in the power of al 
most every one to procure it sooner than almost 
any other, and its immediate efficacy is a great con- 
sideration. Any spirituous liquor would have the 
same effect; and even if that could not be immedi- 
ately procured, warm water would answer a very 
good purpose.— Tuscaloosa Chron. 


ES PARLIN, 








——__ 


Baitimore, Fripay, Fesravary 15, 1828. 








Tue Meane Measurer. 

The figure below, represents an implement in 
vented by R. K. Meade. Esq., one of the best in- 
formed and spirited agriculturists of our country, 
and by him presented to the Board of ‘Trustees of 
the Maryland Agricultural Society. 

Its design is to measure the depth 
of ploughing, which it does with 
the utmost facility and accuracy, by 
placing the foot of it across the bot 
tom of the furrow, and the measurer 
then places his foot on the slider 
above, and pushes it down to the 
unbroken land side of the furrow 
The steel spring keeps the slide in 
its proper place, and the figures de 
note the inches and half inches 



























‘The “Meade Measurer” was used 
at our last ploughing match, with 
m° 8 =o perfect satisfaction; and we bave 
had an engraving made, to show 
with how much ease and truth 
ploughing may thus be measured by 
a simple contrivance, But there is 
the argument against this invention, 
which applies to a thousand others 
of more magnitude—to wit: It was 
not used by our fathers. If not found 
in a book, yet it may be the result 
of mathematics) reflection, or some- 
thing which may have been found in 
books. Farming, and all connecte« 
therewitb, is at its ne plus ultra— 
Farmers have no more business 
with improvements in the field than 
they have with I+ gislation. What 
bearing can the laws have upon the 
every day business and concerns of 
the farmer? Let us eschew all new 
fangled inventions—-all books—and 
get back to the good old times of wooden ploughs, 
cow-hide traces, truck wheels, hand mills, &c.—and 
Jeave all books to lawyers and doctors, all legisla- 
tion to those that have been educated, and have a 
genius for it!!! 





¢#Sweer-scentev Tozacco Seev.—The Edi 
tor would feel particularly indebted to any gentle- 
man who can supply him with a small quantity of 
genuine sweet-scented Cuba tobacco seed. Several 
requests have been made for it by gentlemen that 
we are bound, and should always be glad to oblige 

Some months since a gentleman stated that he 
had received, or brought home, tobacco seed of this 
kind, which he would send to the office of the Ame- 
rican Farmer. It has escaped his memory, as bis 
name has escaped ours. 





@#Many subseribers to the American Farmer 
would fee] themselves under particular obligation to 
any gentleman, practically familiar with the subject, 
who would send for publication, a communication 
on the subject of the time and method of saving, 
getting out, and cleaning clover and orchard grass 
seed. 





COMMUNICATION. 


Who would have thought it, in this enlightened 
age, when the “spirit of improvement is abroad in 
the world,” that in a city famed for its Sunday 
schools, its old and young men’s Bible societies, its 
active Colonization societies, its prayer meetings, 
&c., one of the items of the annual revenue of the 
city, should be ‘‘nett proceeds arising from the sale 
of free negroes,” aye, and that too, to an amount 
more than sufficient to defray the expense of “the 
relief of the widows and orphans of those who fell 
in the defence of the city, and exceeding by some 
hundreds of dollars, the whole amount paid for the 
support of public schools. Truly this is not only 
an enlightened, but a very consistent age. 

“Sreapy Hasits.” 

P. S. Query—Does the correspondent of the 
Medical Reporter mean that one fifth part of the 
whole population in Boston, including women and 
children, die of drunkenness, er only one fifth part 
of the men? Surely that is right moderate. 





EASTMAN’S MANUFACTORY OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

No. 36, Pratt-st. Baltimore, opposite the United Hotel. 

The subscriber would inform the public, that he has 
on hand, a large assortment of Gideon j/avis’ improved 
Patent PLOUGHS of cast iron and wrought shares, 
with and without Coulters, Hillside, Substratum and 
Shovel Ploughs, a large stock of Cultivators of superior 
quality, Harrows, Swingletrees, double and single Corn 
Sheliers, and Washing Machines. Also on hand, as 
usual, his patent Cylindrical Straw Cutters, which have 
given universal satisfaction, and Brown’s Vertical Wool 
Spinners, Caststee] Axes, Grubbing Hoes, Picks and 
Mattocks, which he warrants of superior quality; very 
superior Vil Stones, saturated with oil—all of which 
will be sold at reasonable prices for cash or acceptan- 
ces in this city. 

His very extensive sales of the above articles for the 
Jast three years, is an evidence of the generai satisfac- 
tion he has given to his numerous customers, and he 
flatters himself that with the increased pains he has ta- 
ken in selecting his timber and other materials this sea- 
son, and also to improve, as much as possible, on the 
workmanship of his implements, that he will continue 
to merit the public patronage which has been so libér- 
ally bestowea, and for which he takes this opportunity 
to express his grateful thanks 

Orders by mail, (post paid,) will receive prompt at- 
tention. JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN 

N. B. On hand, nine bushels good MILLET SEED, 
which will be sold low. FRUIT TREES will be fur- 
nished to orders. Implements ordered by any custo- 
mers, which I do not keep on hand, will be carefully se- 
lected and iurnished to the orders. J. S. E. 





THE JONES ARABIAN FOR SALE. 


This full blooded Arabian horse was purchased by 
Major Stith, the late American Consul at Tunis, for 
Com. Jacob Jones, and by him imported into this coun- 
try in the spring of 1824. 





The Jones Arabian is a beautiful dapple grey, black 
legs, mane and tail, seven years old last spring, fifteen 
hands high, of fine temper, spirit and action. 

When it is well known that the English blood horse 
derives his fine qualities from the Arabian, it is searce- 
ly necessary to say any thing in the way of commenda- 
tion of this stock. The Darley Arabian was the sire of 
Childers, the fleetest horse in the world, and the Go- 
dolphin was the sire of a numerous progeny, unrival- 
led in the history of the horse. Almost all the famous 
racers of Great Britain and this country, have been ob- 
tained by crosses of the Arabian blood, and trace in 
their pedigrees, Curwen’s Barb, Croft’sbay Barb. Lind- 
sey’s Arabian, the Paget Turk, the Byerly Turk, and 
other famous Arabians. Medley, Citizen, Sorrel Diomed 
Grey Diomed and other famous Southern stallions, pos- 
sess a great portion of the Arabian blood. 

The Jones Arabian has stood for mares only a few 
years; his oldest colts are but two years old next spring, 
and have been universally admired. 

Any person wishing to view this horse can see him at 
the stable of the subscriber, near St. Stephen’s church, 
Sassafras Neck, Cecil county, Md. 

GIDEON LUSBY. 

Sassafras Neck, ith Feb. 1828. 


A BROOD MARE FOR SALE. 


The advertiser has for sale, or he would exchange for 
ariding horse,a young Mare, of good size, superior 
form and carriage, seven-eighths blood; sired by a pre- 
mium horse; well gaited,&c. She is well calculated to 
make one of the best breeders, for quick draft or the 
saddle, in the state of Maryland. For particulars, in- 
quire at the office of the American Farmer. 














BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 

No 11, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $4 00 « 7.00—ordinary, 2.50 « 3.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.00—fine red, 4 0p a 4.50—wrapping, 
6.00 a 9.00—Ohiv yellow and red, 4 00 a 7.00— Yellow, 
7.00 a 20.00. 

Sales of 200 hhds. Ohio and 100 hhds. Maryland since 
our last. 

FLour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6 25—-sup. How- 
ard-street, 5.00 a 5.124; city mills, 4.75; Susquehan- 
na, 4.75—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.62—Grain, best red wheat 
.95 a 97—best white wheat, .95 a 1.10—ordy. to good, 
85 a .95--Coan, .35a 36—Rye, 454 .47-- Oats, 21 4.23 
—Beans .80 a 1.00—Peas, 45 a .5)—CLover seed, 
4.50 a 5.00 -Timotuy, 1.75 a 2.00—Bar.ey,.60 @ .6/— 
FLAXSEED,.75 a .80- Cotron Virginia, .94 a. 10—Loui- 
siana, .'0 a4 ./3—Alabama, 9 a .12—Mississippi, !0 a 
.1S—N., Carolina, .9 a .lu4—Georzia, .9 a .104—Wutse 
key, in hhds Ist proof, .22—in bbls. 23 a 234—Woo1, 
common, unwashed, .15 a .16—washed, .18 a 2U0—three 
quarter, .25 a 30—full do. .30 a 35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $280--Country. dew-rotted, ton, 156 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190--Fisu, “had, Susquehanna. No. |, bbl. 
6 00 a 6.59; do. do. trimmed, 6 50 a 7.00—Herrings, No. 
1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.009; No. 2, 2.624—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.75; 
No. 2, 5.374; No. 3, 4.59—Bacon, hams, Balt. cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .12i—hog round, cured, .6 a .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28. 
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In Concress—Hovse or RepreseEntTArIvEs. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MANU- 
FACTURES. 

Mr. Matuary, from the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, made the following Report, accompanied by 
a bill in alteration of the several acts imposing du- 
ties on imports. 


The Commitiee on Manufactures, to which have been 
referred the numerous petitions and memorials on 
the subject of further protecting duties upon im- 
ports, Reen-- 

That they commenced their examination of the 
various subjects referred to them, immediately after 
the appointment of the committee was announced 
to the house; that they sought in vain, from the do- 
cuments referred to them, for information sufficient- 
ly specific upon the subjects embraced in those do- 
cuments, to enable them to determine the effect of 
the existing laws upon the various interests upon 
which they were intended to ere: or to mea- 
sure the additional protection which the complain- 
ing interests required, or their present condition 
would warrant the committee in recommending. 
Under this absence of accurate information, and 
constantly busied in searching the voluminous exe- 
cutive reports from the treasury department, and 
other state papers, from which is to be learned the 
situation of our foreign trade, and the character 
and amount of our foreign importations, and in ob- 
taining from that department the returns of that 
trade, for the last year, the committee waited until 
the petitions and memorials upon which most depen. 
dence seemed to be placed by the friends of the 
protecting system, had reached their hands, through 
the only authorized channel, to warrant their acting 
upon them, and until about the 28th of December 
last past, when, still finding themselves unsupplied 
with the precise facts upon which alone they were 
willing to act upon the important and highly re- 
sponsible subjects committed to their charge, the 
came to the resolution of submitting their diffcul- 
ties to the house, and of asking the power to send 
for persons and papers, which would enable them 
to determine, with precision and certainty, the true 
condition of those interests, and more especially of 
those manufacturing interests which had preferred 
their claims for protection to the national legisla- 
ture. 

‘This resolution was presented (o the house on 
the first day of its session, after the committee 
adopted it, and on its passage a0 time was lost in 
learning the names of witnesses for whom it should, 
in the opinion of the committee, be desirable to 
send, and despatching summonses by mail, to be 
served. 4 

This labour being performed, the committee at 
once began their examinations of such witnesses, 
members of the house and others, as were within 
their reach, and believed to be possessed of valua 
ble and practical information upon any of the sub- 
jects before them. ‘Fhe examination of these wit 
nesses was not competed, when the arrival of some, 
attending under sammonses, was annvunced. An 
application was then immediately made to the house 
for leave to sit during the hours of the session of 
the house; and nearly every day since that leave 
was granted, has been entirely occupied, to the 
almost total aeglect of other public and private du- 
ties, in the jaborious examination of witnesses, pur- 
suant to the resolution under which the committee 
were acting. It is but justice here to remark, that 
the original expectation of the committee, under 
the resolution offered by them to the house, was to 
have made an expeditious inquiry into the situation 
of one or two manufacturing interests, rather to 
enable them to determine what further protection 
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these interests really required, than with the expec- 
tation, within the limited time which they had al- 
lowed to themselves for the purpose, of being able 
to collect and report to the house, a body of evi- 
dence upon several important branches of our do- 
mestic manufactures, so digested and arranged as 
to be ofany essential service to the house or to the 
public, 1s a source of correct information upon 
these complicated subjects. The amendment, how- 
ever, which was made to the resolution by the 
house, so as to give to the committee the authority 
‘to send for and examine persons upon oath, in re 
lation to the present condition of our manufactures, 
and to report the minutes of such examination to 
this house,” it will readily be seen, added greatly to 
the labour which the committee had proposed for 
themselvés, as, by that amendment, it was made 
the duty of the committee, should they think pro- 
per to examine witnesses, to take their testimony in 
detail, andin such order as to render it at least 

assably intelligible to the house. This additional 
‘abour was in no other way exceptionable to the 
committee, than as it rendered somewhat doubtful 
their ability to give their report to the house within 
the time which they had signified that it would be 
received. But, even under this apprehension, so 
desirous were the committee of a full developrifént 
of facts, that the amended resolution met their ap- 
probation: and they entered upon their duties, de- 
termined, if possible $e realize the expectations of 
the hause, so far at least as regarded a report with- 
in thetime they had indicated. 

Thy have examined little short of thirty wit- 

nesse, and the testimony of each, hastily written 
out by way of question and answer, and annexed to 
this report, will show what facts have been collect- 
ed by the examination, as well as the extent of the 
labour which the committee have performed. The 
testimony of each witness, after it was taken, has 
been carefully read over with him, and so correct- 
ed, a to meet the full assent of the witness as to its 
accuracy, 
T he keding subjects presented to the committee 
for additional protection, are iron and several ma- 
nufactures of it, wool and its fabrics, hemp and 
some of the manufactures from it, flax and its ma- 
nufactures, and domestic distilled spirits from grain, 
particular descriptions of glass, and fine and print- 
ed cottons. Upon all these subjects witnesses have 
been examined, and their testimony, herewith re 
ported, comprises the evidence, upon each subject, 
which the commiitee have taken under the resolu- 
tion of the house, and embodies most of the infor- 
mation upon which they have acted, in determin- 
ing the features of the bill which they have agreed 
upon. 

The examinations of witnesses by the committee 
were not closed until Saturday night last, and Mon- 
day of the present week was entirely occupied in 
correcting and arranging the testimony taken, and 
which had not been corrected, thus leaving but two 
days to them to digest their bill, aud prepare this 
hasty report. Under these circumstances, it cannot 
be expected that “a minute examination of the va- 
rious subjects included in the bill prepared by the 
committee, will be gone into; much less that a dis- 
cussion of the great question involved in the system 
of extending protection to the languishing interests 
of the country, by an increase of duties upon im 
ports, will be attempted. ‘The former would be a 
task requiring time and care, combined with exten- 
sive research; and the latter, even if time were al- 
lowed to the commiitee, is a subject much better 
suited to a discussion in this house, than in the re- 
port of one of its committees. 

The committee, therefore, do not attempt to go 
into the reasons which have governed them, but 
merely to give a concise history of their doings. 
After examining all the witnesses who had attend- 





ed pursuant to summonses, up to Saturday night 





last, and also Tl the manefacturers and others, who, 


up to that time had, to the knowledge of the com. 
mittee, arrived in this city, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the committee informmtion upon any of the sub- 
jects before them, and after having spent the day, 
on Monday of the present week, in the correction 
and very hasty arrangement of the testimony ta- 
ken, the committee proceeded to consider and ar- 
range the terms and provisions of the bill they 
should report, and a sapnee to it is made for the 
detailed information as to what have been their 
conclusions. 

The first subject which will be found in the bill, 
is that of iron; and considering the importance of 
the article, as one of both national and individual 
necessity, the changes in the present rates of duty 
are comparatively very light. An increase “upon 
iron in bars, not manafactured, in whole, or in part, 
by rolling,” of from ninety cents upon 112 pounds, 
to one cent per pound; upon “iron in bars, manu- 
factured in whole or in part by rolling,” of 7 dollars 
per ton of 2240 pounds; and upon “‘pig iron,” of 
12! cents per 112 pounds beyond the present rates 
of duty; are the most material changes upon this 
article, Some amendments in the existing law, 
when evasions of the present duty have been dis- 
covered to exist by defects in the wording of the 
law, and some additions of duty upon particular 
descriptions of iron,and upon particular manufac- 
tures from it, complete the provisions on this sub- 
ject. 

The next subject in order, is that of wool and 
woollens. To these subjects the greater part of 
the testimony of the witnesses has been direct- 
ed, and the committee have used every effort 
in their power to obtain precise information as to 
the facts as they do actually exist in relation to 
the interests both of the wool grower and the manu- 
facturer of wool. The real importance of these 
subjects to those sections of the country where 
wool is grown, and in which the manufactories are 
located, the feeling which has for some time agitat- 
ed the public mind throughout the whole country, 
in relation, on the one side, to the necessity of fur- 
ther protection to them, and on the other side, to 
the injurious effects which such a measure would 
have upon tae purchasers of woollen fabrics, have 
all conspired to induce this exertion on the part of 
the committee. They have, therefore, made the 
examinations of the witnesses upon those subjects 
as minute as possible, and perhaps, in some instan- 
ces, they may appear tediously so. Indeed, many 
of the questions put to the witnesses, will afford 
abundant evidence that the committee had not suf- 
ficient practical kuowledge upon the subjects before 
them, to enable them to make a series of interroga- 
tions, the answers to which would place the testi- 
mony taken in the clearest light. And when the 
members of the house shall have examined the evi- 
dence relating to the manufacture of woollen goods, 
the committee cannot doubt they will be entirely 
convinced that none but a person intimately ac- 
quainted with the various operations, could have 
drawn out a series of questions upon this subject, 
susceptible of clear and intelligible answers. ‘The 
time of the committee did not authorise even an at- 
tempt to do ie therefore, the examinations, 
and particularl some of the witnesses first ex- 
ainined, will appear as they were really taken—the 
one answer, 'n many, if not in most instances, sug- 
gesting the subsequent question. It will also be 
found, upon an examination of the testimony, that 
the manufacture of woollens is hardly susceptible 
of being reduced within the limits of exact mathe- 
matical calculation, so as to enable the committee 
to arrive, with this kind of certainty, at the amount 
of duty which will furnish full protection, and 
at the same time will not go beyond that point, 
Certain positions, however, they believe to be prov- 
ed by the evidence they have taken, which furnish - 
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great assistance in approaching to correct conclu- 
sions. 

In relation to unmanufactured wool of domestic 
growth, the committee consider it to he fully proved 
that the present prices in our markets, are unusually 
low, and the sales very dull; and that these effects 
are produced by the combined influence of the large 
importations of foreign wool, and the excessive im- 
portations of foreign woollen goods. Contrary to 
the opinions of some of the witnesses, the com 
mittee are strongly convinced that the provisions of 
the present law, permitting the introduction of for 
eign wool, costing not exceeding ten cents per 
pound in the foreign market, at the almost nominal 
duty of fifteen per cent. ad valorem, does admit 
wool paying this duty, and invoiced at and below 
this price, which, in quality and use, materially con 
flicts with the common native wool of this country. 

This opinion is strongly corroborated by the pre- 
sentation, by one of the witnesses, to the commit- 
tee, of five different specimens of foreign wool, im- 

orted into, and during the last fall selling in the 
Boston market, at from six cents to fourteen cents 
per pound. The foreign invoices of all these wools 
were at a price not exceeding ten cents per pound, 
and consequently paid but a duty of fifteen per 
cent.ad valorem. At least two of these specimens 
of wool, the committee believe, when properly 
cleansed, would clearly appear to be equal in quali 
ty to the common native wool of the United State; 
and the very rapid increase in the importations of 
these low qualities of wool, since the passage of the 
tariff bill of 1824, furnishes the strongest reason to 
conclude that they are supplying the demand, and 
answering the uses which the coarse wools of 
our country would, in most cases, well supply; and 
that the foreign article is sought because, by means 
of the very low duty it now pays, it can be obtain 
ed ata less price than the domestic. There are 
also strong reasons for believing that, by importing 
several qualities of foreign wools in the grease and 
dirt, they are invoiced at a priee'not exceeding ten 
cents per pound, when, if the same wools were 
cleansed, as the foreign wools usually are for the 
market, they would necessarily be invoiced at a 
much higher price; end that, in this way, the spirit 
of the law of 1824 is, to a very considerable extent, 
evaded. The law of 1824 imposed upon wool, 
costing in the foreign market a price exceeding ten 
cents per pound, a progressive duty, commencing 
at 20 per cent. ad valorem, and ending at 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. This duty reached reached its 
maximum on the Ist day of June, 1826. The 
question, then, as to the manner in which these low 
priced wools could be effectually reached, without 
imposing an exorbitant duty upon the higher and 
finer qualities, was first to be determined. And the 
bill herewith reported, will shew that the conclu- 
sion of the committee has been to impose a specific 
duty of sever cents per pound upon all foreign 
wool, without regard to its quality, and to retain, 
at the same time, the ad valorem duty, with a pro- 

sition to increase it from 30 per cent. the present 
duty, to 40 per cent., and to make it progressive, at 
an increase of five per cent. per annum, to fifty per 
cent., and ap licable to all kinds of wool. These 
alterations, ip adopted by Con , will operate 
proportionably more heavily upod™the coarse than 
upon the fine wools. But the committee suffer little 
apprehension from this fact, because they consider 
it satisfactorily proved that the capacity of this 
country to produce wool is only to be limited by the 
demand for the article; that the manufacturers they 
have examined are using much the largest share of 
the finer wools; that the coarse wools of this coun- 
try are little sought, because foreign wools of a 
coarser quality, and answering the same uses, are 

rocured at lower prices; and that, in the assort- 
ment of the wools of this country, for the purposes 
of manufacturing, a larger share will fall withio the 





low ranges, and will fairly supply the place of the 
coarse imperted wools. And the committee will 
not disguise the fact, that it has been their inten 
tion, in the bill they should report, to extend every 
protection, which the natung of tLe case would ad 
mit, to the grower of American wool. If they have 
not done this, they have erred in judgment, and 
have not accomplished their own intentions. If the 
duties they have proposed upon unmanuféectured 
wool are too high, and shall thus prove injurious 
to the manufacturer, and not beneficial to the far 
mer, then they have mistaken their proportions 
which the relative cost of the wool and the fabric 
will warrant, and have thus been led into uninten- 
tional error 

In relation to the additional protection required 
by the manufacturers of woollens, the committee 
have found themselves most in need of specific in- 
formation. The law of 1824, imposing additional 
duties upon imports, was, at the time of its pas- 
sage, no doubt, believed, by those who framed. and 
by those who supported it, sufficient, both in its pro- 
visions, and in the amount of its duties, \o afford a 
fair protection to this important national interest 
But experience has shown that this belief was falla- 
cious, and that the operation of the law bas disap- 
poifted both those who passed it, and thyse who 
sought its passage. 

Former io had also been passed, with the same 
intentions, and had failed to realize the expectations 
of those who acted under them. The knowledge 
of these facts it was which induced the comnittee 
to propose a mode heretofore untried in thisgov- 
ernment, of obtaining precise information ipon 
which to legislate. They have been indulgei by 
the House in making the experiment, and, althoagh 
the information collected may not be as precise and 
detailed as a greater allowance of time and a wider 
range of examination, might have made it, thecom 
mittee do believe, that certain positions may te as- 
sumed from the testimony, as fully proved, which 
will afford much aid ia determining the defects in 
the existing laws, and in applying the proper reme- 
dies to those defects; and they cannot but hope that 
this information, coming from persons intimately ac- 
quainted with the subject of which they speak, and 
given under the solemn sanction of an oath, will 
have greater weight than the ordinary information 
upon which former laws upon these subjects have 
been passed. 

The following positions, as relating to the manu- 
facture of woollen goods, the committee believe 
themselves warranted in deducing, from the evi- 
dence they have taken, and they depend upon the 
evidence and opinions of the witnesses for the 
soundness of them: 

ist. That the manufacture of woollen goods in 
this country is, at this time, a business labouriag 
under severe depressions, and attended with loss 
more severe upon the finer qualities. 

2d. That these depressions are owing, in a very 
great degree, to the excessive and irregular impor- 
tations of foreign woollen goods into our markets: 
thus causing a fluctuation in, and an uncertainty of 
price for those goods, more injurious to the Ameri 
can manufacturer than even the depression of price 
which these importations produce. 

3d. That the difference between the prices of 
wool, of the same quality, in this country and in 
England, is at the present time about fifty per cent. 
in favour of the latter country. 

4th. That the cost of the raw wool in this coun- 
try is about one half of the cost of the fabric, when 
prepared for the market, as a general rule applying 
to most kinds of cloths, 

5th. ‘That if the cost of the wool and the cost of 
the foreign materials used for dying, were the same 
in both countries, the process in manufacturing the 
wool into cloth, fitted for the market, can be per- 
formed as cheap in this country as it can in England. 


6th. That the present duty upon woollen goods 
does not furnish the desired protection, and that no 
reasonable duty ean be effectual, unless it be a spe- 
cifie square yard, instead of an ad valorem duty. 

With a general reference to these positions, so 
far as they could be made applicable to the subject, 
and with a proper regard to the whole body of the 
testimony taken, the committee have proceeded to 
detail their propositions for the alteration and in- 
crease of the duties upon woollen goods. The law 
of 1824, with certain exceptions enumerated in the 
act, imposed a duty of 25 per centym ad valorem 
upon all foreign woollen goods imported into this 
country, the actual value of which, at the place 
whence imported, should not exceed thirty-three 
and one third cents per square yard; and a duty af- 
ter the 30th day of June, 1825, of thirty-three and 
a third per centum ad valorem upon those costing 
more than thirty-three and a third cents per square 
yard. The exceptions from the duty of thirty- 
three and a third per cent., were blankets and wors- 
ted stuff goods, upon which a duty of twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem was imposed, and from the 
goods paying a duty of twenty five per centum ad 
valorem, as costing less than thirty three and a 
third cents per square yard, were excepted flannels 
and baizes, which were to pay a duty of thirty-three 
and a third per cent. 
The committee have proposed to change all 
these ad valorem duties upon cloths to specific 
square yard duties, making the same exceptions 
which are made in the act of 1824 Some of 
these exceptions the committee have left unaltered, 
and others they have proposed a small increase of 
duty upon. The article of blankets now pays 2 
duty of twenty five per centum ad valorem, and 
they propose to increase this duty to thirty-five per 
cent. 
This they have done, because they think the tes- 
timony warrants them in the belief, that, if the 
manufacture of blankets is encouraged in this coun- 
try, they can be made here as cheap, in reference 
to the quality of the blanket, as they are now im- 
ported, and that, in this manufacture, a consumption 
may be found for large quantities of our native 
wool. The committee also consider blankets an ar- 
ticle so essentially necessary for the soldier, as to 
become an object of national policy, and a neces- 
sary for which we ought not to be dependent upon 
any foreign country. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





(Communicated for the American Farmer, by J. Buet.} 
ARTHUR YOUNG'S EXPERIMENTS. 
(Continued from page 371.) 

Oars. 

The experiments with this grain were conducted 
in the same manner as those with wheat and barley. 

Fourteen experiments were made in the broad- 
cast method, part under common, and part under 
improved culture. Under the first there were two 
experiments, which gave forty-five and sixty bushels 
the acre—one of which was after lucerne, and the 
other after turnips, manured with hog dung = In- 
cluding these, the results under the common man- 
agement, were: 


Average expense per acre, Ql. Is. Id. 
Do. product, do. 25 bus. | p. 
Do. profit, do. 12s. $d. 


Under the improved culture, the ground was ei- 
ther manured four oats, or highly so for the preced- 
ing crops, which were ameliorating ones, such as 
turnips, &c. In two cases, the grounds were in fal- 


low the whole of the preceding season. The 
ploughings were three, four, ten and eleven. The 
result as follows: 

Average expense per acre, 5L 17s. 8d. 
Do. product, do. 91 bus. 

Do. profit, do. 41, 108. 
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Here we again perceive the advantages of ma 
pure and pulverization, the profit being nearly seven 
times as great as in the slovenly method; and if we 
exclude the two crops which followed lucerne and 
turnips, the improved is ten times more profitable 
than the common. ‘The perfection consists in no- 
thing but the quantity of common means.” ; 

The experiments in the drill system resulted in 
an absolute loss of 2/. 11s. 4d. on the acre, and of 
course was infinitely inferior to the broadcast me- 

od. 

.: Quantity of seed.—The results of six experiments 
were as follow: 


23 bushels seed an acre, gave 


$3 do. do. 18. $ 
4: do. do. 17 2 
6 do. do. 20 
63 do. do. 22 2 
7 do. do. 25 
10 do. do. 20 
104 do. do. 20 
18 d 16 2 


do. 0. 
Thus seven bushels of seed was found to be the 
best quantity, 

Time of sowing.—The experiments conclusively 
show, that the earliest sowing (in February,) had a 
particular advantage over all that was sown subse- 

uently. 

The result of these experiments, [ must confess, 
have quite altered my opinion of the profits of the 
oat crop. My error arose from the fact, that oats 
are generally sown upon lands where no other crop 
of grain will grow to advantage, and which receives 
but inadequate tillage. But it seems that labour 
and manure will render this crop more profitable 
than one of wheat—the product of oats being near- 
ly quadruple that of wheat under improved culture, 
and the price of the former, in our market, ranging 
from one third to one half that of the latter. 

The usual quantity of seed sown by our farmers, 
is two bushels the acre. The remarks | made in 
regard to wheat tilling better here than in Eng 
jand, applies to all the small grains. My practice 
has been limited in regard to oats, having been 
prejudiced against them; but [ suspect we may in 
crease the quantity of seed with pretty certain ad- 
vantage. . ; 

Early sowing has a manifest advantage with us; 
oats deteriorate as the climate becomes warmer; 
their most favourable climate seems to be the north 
of England, Scotland. and corresponding latitudes. 
They are heavier in Great Britain than in the Unit 
ed States—better in the northern than in the mid- 
dle states, and light in proportion to the delay in 
placing the seed in the ground. The stucly of our 
farmers, therefore, should be to remedy the defects 
of climate, by selecting, for this grain, cool moist 
grounds, and by sowing as early as the frost will ad- 
mit. The ground should be prepared in autumn, 
and upon light or warm soils, this makes a good 
fallow crop upon a grass ley. They are gross feed 
ers, and exhausting, and will be benefitted by the 
coarsest manure, 


Buckwueat. 

Experiments. Expense. Product. Profit. 
is &@ bor 6 a. d 
No. 1 215 5 36 2 6 
«¢ 110 $ 88 23°$ 
es yas ' 4 40 $17 8 
“4 114 9 72 $12 4 
ee $2 4 $1 6 $ 
“6 112 § 32 214 7 
* 7 116 $8 73 810 9 
Two other experiments resulted in a loss. The 


fourth experiment was made after turnips, and the 
seventh after cabbages, both well manured and the 
soil finely pulverized Hence even buckwheat, the 
very refuse crop of the farmer, is sensible to good 
usage, and amply repays for extra attention in ils 


culture. [t is rather a precarious crop with us, and 
is but little cultivated by good farmers. 

I will repeat what I have elsewhere stated, that 
good husbandry does not require the repeated 
ploughings in the United States that it does in 
Great Britain; dry do not require so many as moist 
sviis;"nor light so many as heavy. The object of 
ploughing is to break down and pulverize the earthy 
matter, that the roots of plants may penetrate free- 
ly;—to mix and blend the manure, or food of vege- 
tables, with the soil, that it may more readily be 
converted into aliment, and find more ready access 
to the mouths of plants;—and lastly, to render the 


-| soil more open and pervious to air, heat, light, and 


moisture, the great agents for preparing vegetable 
tuod and rendering it subservient to vegetable de- 
velopment. The climate of Great Britain is more 
humid, and less warm than with us, and conse- 
quently more labour is required thereto pulverize 
the soil, and render it pervious to these agents, than 
with us. ‘he oxygen of the atmosphere, heat and 
moisture, are essential to fermentation, the process 
which converts vegétable and animal matter into 
the food of vegetables. When the surface of the 
soil becomes baked, or compact, by alternate rains 
and sunshine, these agents are excluded, and the 
supply of food to the plant is consequently dimin 
ished or wholly suspended. ‘I'his compactness of 
the surface prevails most in moist and clayey soils, 
and hence they require more labour to bring them 
into proper condition than dry silicious and caica- 
reous soils. ‘The atmosphere is filled with the food 
of vegetables, in a gaseous form, and the dews are 
strongly impregnated with it. A porous surface, or 
one gaturally compact, but kept loose by art, freely 
admits both these to the roots of plants. Hence the 
utility of hoeing and stirring the soil, even in the 
driest weather. ‘Plants are very much benefitted 
by having oxygen applied to their roots, being 
fotnd to consume more than their own volume of 
that gas in twenty-four hours; and, when applied 
by Mr. Hill to the roots of melons, hyacinths, &c , 
the first were found to be improved in flavour, the 
second in beauty, and all in vigour.”—Hort Trans. 
vol; 1, page 233. Oxygem,your readers must all 
know, is a constituent of the atmosphere, Light 
soils are easily pulverized, and are so porous as at 
all times freely to admit the pervasion of the atmos 
phere; and therefore, by this extra exposure, (fre 
quent ploughings,) the vegetable and animal re 
mains are bastened in decomposing, and much of 
their fertile constituents evolved in the state of gas, 
or carried away by the rain, &c., without there be- 
ing apy crop upon them to benefit by them. Thus 
jheory argues, and practice certainly seems to sup- 
port, in this instance, her doctrines. Switzer, one 
of our horticultural classics, says: “Rich heavy 
ground cannot well be ploughed too often to make 
it light; as light, poor ground cannot be ploughed 
teo seldom, for fear of impoverishing it.”—Jchno 
graphia Rustica, vol. $3, p. 237. My own practice, 
upon sandy loams, is, to plough but once for a crop, 
and to have the seed follow the plough as soon as 
practicable. ‘ J. BUEL. 
Albany, Feb. 8, 1828. 





COTTON AND SUGAR. 

The editor of the Alabama Journal, printed at 
Montgomery, has written a series of articles, in 
which he recommends the citizens of Alabama to 
turn their attention to the raising of the sugar cane, 
asserting that the present price of cotton will no 
longer warrant its cultivation. The discovery of 
cotton, he observes, was, perhaps, the greatest im- 
provement ever made in clothing; unlike the sugar 
cane, it is unlimited by difference of soil or climate 
in our southern country. 

Let us for a moment, says he, draw a compara- 





tive view of the profits arising from the culture of 





cotton and the sugar cane. One hand, with the 
portion of corn necessary to be raised on a farm, 
connected with other incidental circumstances, will 
not raise more than 6000 pounds of ‘cotton, which, 
when ginned and packed, is equal to 1500 pounds; 
this sold, say at eight cents, amounts to $320. This 
calculation, we conceive, on an average, will be 
found to be more thatis realized. Five acres of 
sugar cane, the quantity we allow to one hand, will, 
according to a previous calculation, nett 5000 Ibs. 
of sugar, which, sold at eight cents per pound, is 
equal to $400, being $280 more to the hand than is 
realized from cotton, The molasses is omitted to 
be included with the sugar, being left as set off 
against the incidental expenses attending the latter. 
The great difference in profit between the two arti- 
cles is then manifest; and to the agriculturist of 
Alabama we would say, ‘“‘How long wilt thou slum- 
ber?” It has been a subject of some contention, as 
to the number of hands that would have necessa- 
rily to be employed on one farm. Few have at- 
tempted sugar on a ‘small scale; but the correctness 
of the opinion maybe doubted, that only very large 
capitals can be employed to advantage on a sugar 
farm. No good reason, except we admit custom as 
logic, can be given why five, ten, or fifteen men, 
may not make a proportional quantity of sugar, as 
well as of cotton or corn. When the subject is ex- 
amined seriously and separately, the rich reward 
that is promised to the farmer of Alabama, from 
the culture of the sugar cane, will not appear de- 
lusive. 


CONQUEST AND IMPROVEMENTS; 
Or, Sworn versus PLovucu. 


Extract from Arthur Young’s Agricultural Travels 
in France. Spain and Italy, volume 2, page 165— 
Dublin edition. 

“When Louis XIV. beggared his people in order 
to place a grandson of France on the throne of 
Spain, and to acquire Fianders and Alsace, he 
would have rendered his kingdom infinitely richer, 
more prosperous, and more poweriul, had he ban- 
ished the naked fallows from half a dozen of his 
a or..intreduced turnips ia some others. 

ere is scarcely a step he could have taken in such 
improvements of his agriculture, which would not 
have given him more subjects and more wealth than 
any of his conquered provinces, every acre of which 
was purchased at the expense of ten of his old 
acres rendered waste or unproductive; nor was one 

Fleming or German added to his subjects, but at 


the expense of five Frenchmen.” 
—_—_—_——————— 


HORTICULTURE. 
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(From the Farmers’ Magazine.) 
FRUIT TREES AND CIDER. 
Extract of a letter from B. B. Cooper, Esq. to David 
Lawson, Esq, on the culture of Trees, §:c. 
Waterford, (N. J.) Jan. 2, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—Almost a continual absence from 
home since the receipt of your letter, is the only 
apology | have to offer for delay in answering your 
inquiries respecting the different kinds of apples, 
mode of planting trees, trimming, succession of or- 
chards, making and fining of cider, that I have 
adopted or most approve of. In the selection of 
fruit, after collecting such kinds as is necessary for 
family consumption, or for market, (if within the 
vicinity of one,) avoid variety, as they tend rather to 
amuse than remunerale—if made into cider, produce 
a kind of solomon grundy, (or wretched compound,) 
which in the market, produces from one to two dol- 
lars per barre), and worth from five to ten to drink 
it- If you want fine and superior cider, it is as ne- 
cessary to have superior apples, and of one kind to 
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make it, as it is to have fine and superior wool, and 
of one kind, to make fine and superior cloth. The 
day is not far distant, whea the apple will receive 
the culture and management it merits, and the 
cider distinguished by the apple from which it is 
made, as much as the imported wines from the 
kind of grapes 

In the selection of fruit, care should be taken to 
choose those best adapted to the soil and climate 
they are to be planted in. The pippins flourish in 
clay, and perish in sandy soils—the wine-sap flour- 
ishes in sand, and mildew and blight in adhesive 
cold clay soil. It is not alone discoverable in the 
apple, in the forests left to nature, the pine flourish- 
es in sand, and perishes in clay, and vice versa with 
the oak. 

In planting out trees, the hole should be suffi- 
ciently large to admit the roots being expanded 
without coming in contact with the walls, the hole 
to be filled up with fine dirt equally around the tree 
from the top of the ground, leaving that taken from 
the hole to throw round the butt of the tree, which 
should be raised from four to eight inches high, and 
as loose as possible. Since pursuing the above 
mode, (the land under culture the ensuing season,) 
I have not sustained a loss of one tree to the hun- 
dred, in planting out upwards of ten thousand. It 
is a common practice in planting out trees, after 
throwing in a few shovels full of dirt, to raise the 
tree and tread the dirt, by which means the small 
fibres that convey moisture, collect in a wad not 
more efficacious to the growth of the tree than as 
much tape tied to a cane; also treading round the 
tree on the top of the ground after planted, causes 
it to bake and crack, from which the transition from 
wet to dry, and from heat to cold, is frequently too 
great for a transplanting tree, round which it is as 
necessary to have the land loose and moist, and | 
more so, than round Indian corn, possessing the ad- 
vantage of its original roots. 

In trimming, if any, the first season should be 
light, leaving the suckers to attract the sap. From 
the first season until the tree is three or four inches 
through, the suckers to be cut close under ground 
and from six to eight inches above it, from thence 
snag them off at about four or five inches from the 
tree, until you come to the limbs intended to form 
the top, by which means you obtain a greater pro- 
portion of root and body, for the want of which 
the tree is often carried away to destruction. Care 
should be taken in forming a top to keep it light, and 
leave no more limbs in the first instance than is in- 
tended to form the tree—though much risk is run 
by leaving too much top while young, greater inju- 
ry is sustained and premature decay experienced in 
cutting off large limbs, and in too close and frequent 
trimming when old. 

On trees covered with moss, old bark, or insects, 
lime as a whitewash, may be applied once in eight 
or ten years with safety, and to advantage; if too 


|through dirty sand. ‘This operation is, in itself, 





frequently used, its corroding quality cracks and 
destroys the skin, covering the bark on the south, | 
lets the rain in and decay ensues. A more safe ap-| 
plication, if frequently repeated, is that of soft soap | 
undiluted applied to the tree in the same manner as | 
whitewash, from which no injury is experienced, | 
and frequently results in much good. 

As to land not producing a second orchard equal | 
to the first, prejudice might as well tell me that a 
mother could not produce a second child without 
degeneracy, languor and disease. ‘Treat the infant | 
as you treated the adult in infancy, and you may | 
expect the result the same; treat an infant as an/| 
adult, and you discover all the degeneracy you fi 
gure to yourself, in a succession of orchards. A) 
young orchard cannot bear the hardships and expo- | 
sures of an old one, more than a child can that of 
an adult. Providence never intended mother earth 
to be so unkind to the human family, as to produce 
but one orchard, and from thenceforth to be barren; 





| drawn the scent so near the eye as to eclipse that 


on the contrary, freat the young tree as you treat 
ed the old one when young, and you may expect the 
result the same, from the Christian era to the end 
of time. 

Orchards are generally in perfection at from for- 
ty to fifty years from planting; if the land is sandy, 
the sooner in maturity and sooner in decay. If 
your orchard is on the most desirable spot on the 
farm, and thus decaying, plant an intermediate or- 
chard at the most extreme distance from the old — 
attend to its culture, and when of a size that the 
old orchard interferes with its growth, cut away 
such of the old decayed and interfering trees as do 
not sufficiently reward for exhausting of soil, until 
you have an ehtire new orchard of the best tested 
and most profitable fruit in our country, without 
loss of tune or additional expense of culture. 

In making cider, most people after grinding their 
apples, let the pomace continue in the trough or tub 
over nightg immediately after grinding, I have it 
put on the press, and as the cider runs off, return it 
to the cheese, (or as much as it will contain,) for 
one, two and sometimes three days, according to 
the weather and season of the year, keeping the 
cheese saturated with cider, that the pulp of the ap- 
ple may become decomposed, and its nutricious 
principle imparted to the cider, which adds much 
to its spirituous property, colour and strength. In 
the leaching of ashes, the good husbandwomen of our 
country return the ley upon the tub again and again, 
until the colour and strength designed is obtained, 
There is, however, an exception to the crab cider, 
which is a thin watery substance at most, and much 
lighter than other cider (particularly the Harrison 
& Cooper's russetting,) more liable to be sour, and 
most safe to press it off and remove it to the place 
from which it is racked as soon as possible. Some 
people pretend to cleanse cider by filtering it 


premature and injurious, (except for cider royal, 
where it is not intended to ferment,) as it tends to 
retard and lessen its fermentation. The great se- 
cret is in assisting nature while in the act of fer- 
menting, to divest the lees from the cider arti- 
ficially, if not spontaneously, achieved—and the 
sooner it is effected the finer and more valuable 
will be the cider—true it is, that cider from some 
particular kinds of apple, contains much more spi- 
rit than others, and the quantity of juice obtained 
from the same number of bushels, much less, yet 
more to be relied on for draught or long keeping, than 
from apples producing the greater quantity of ci- 
der, which is apt to be a thin watery substance, 
soon becoming sour, ropy and nauseous. ‘There is 
also an essential difference in cider produced from 
different kinds of land. I have uniformly discover. 
ed at the distillery a difference, of from one to four 
gallons of whiskey to the hogshead, of cider from 
the orchards of my neighbours, between that pro- 
duced from high, ridgy, dry, poor land, over that 
which is flat, rich and moist. The increased quan 
tity of cider from the one, and additional strength 





of the other, leave the value of apples about the 
saine for whiskey; though for superior cider intend- | 
ed for sale or keeping, the difference is but too| 


great. If I have a good stock of cider on hand, |} 


| rarely ever use it under five years; that now on tap | 


is seven and eight years old, and its quality contin- 
ues to increase with its age. 

In the western section of this state, but few peo- 
ple turn their attention to the cultivation of apple 
trees and making of eider in perfection, they requi- 
ring so long a credit, that the peach mania has 


which, in the end, will be more profitable. } 

In the eastern counties of this state, the cultiva- 
tion of apple orchards and making of fine cider, is 
made a business of, as much as the raising of wheat 
or the rearing of cattle is in yours. | have in my 
possession a report of the committee of Orange, in 





this state, among which, are 6000 barrels of cider 
annually sold at $30,000, made principally from the 
Harrison apple, so celebrated in Essex county. No 
section of the union that I have ever been in, con- 
tains such a variety of fine fruit as the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, and none from which so little has 
been exported or turned to so small an account. 
Individuals to the east have sold the annual produce 
of their orchards for more than five thousand dol- 
sars, and I am inclined to believe that the annual 
amount of exports for cider from Philadelphia, will 
not amount to half that sum. 

The soil of your northwestern clime and variega- 
ted region, is more congenial to the growth of trees 
and preservation of cider, than the level sandy 
lands on the western section of this state; the later 
the fruit is in ripening, and making it before frozen, 
the less will be the risk in making and preserving. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
BENJAMIN B. COOPER. 
Davin Lawson, Esa. 





(From the Winchester Republican.) 
THE VINE. 

Presuming it would not be unacceptable to your 
readers, | offer a statement of my progress in the 
cultivation of the vine’ Having by long experi- 
ence, discovered that the farming business is ex- 
tremely precarious, owing measurably to the rava- 
ges of the fly, together with unfavourable seasons, 
&e., and naving perused various treatises on the 
cultivation of the grape, I determined on trying my 
success in a business to which I had been hitherto a 
stranger, and in the autumn of 1824, I employed a 
vigneron from Switzerland, who represented to me 
that he had been long acquainted with the business, 
(and I have no reason to doubt his assertions,) who, 
during the succeeding winter, prepared about two 
acres of ground, of a south exposure, and of very 
thin, unproductive and slaty soil, but such as was 
preferred by him, although [ protested against the 
location, and recommended other situations which 
I conceived would be far more productive, but be- 
ing a stranger to the business, I yielded to his supe- 
rior judgment, and during the months of February 
and March, 1825, [1 procured from Major Adlum, 
near Georgetown, two thousand cuttings at thirty 
dollars per thousand, exclusive of a considerable 
number from gentlemen of this and the adjoining 
counties, amounting, in all, to about three thousand. 
These were planted during the aforesaid months of 
February and March, 1825, in the following man- 
ner, say the cuttings (generally about two and a 
half feet long,) were laid in rows seven feet apart 
one way, and three and a half the other, in a hori- 
zontal position, in trenches about two feet long, one 
foot widé and about one foot deep, allowing from 
one to two buds to appear above the surface, and 
filling up and packing pretty close with the surface 
of the ground (which was carefully preserved for 
that purpose in excavating.) ‘The season proved 
unfavourable, and [ presume that not more than 
about one half vegetated the first year, which pro- 
duced a small quantity of grapes the next season, 
1826; and in 1827, my vigneron sold a considera- 
ble quantily of grapes and made about fifty gallons 
of wine. I have now increased the size of my vine- 
yard (say in 1826 and 1827,) to between five and 
six acres, continuing to reset where the cuttings had 
failed to vegetate. All of them now appear in a 
flourishing condition. 

It will appear by the foregoing statement, that 
my first planting will have been only three years in 
the ensuing February .nd March; and that plant- 
ing, after deducting such as failed to vegetate, can 
only be estimated at about au acre; and from the 
proceeds of the last, I think I can safely calculate 
on from five to ten barrels of wine the approaching 
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season. ‘Mhus it will appear that either the climate 
or the soil, or both, are better adapted to the pro- 
duction of the vine, than any which had hereto- 
fore come under my observation; as those of the 
United States who have preceded me in the busi- 
ness, generally state the bearing as very inconsider- 
able until the third year, whereas my first planting 
bore luxuriantly in the second. Ploughing and the 
cultivation of the ground, I find, is attended with 
about the same labour as an equal quantity of 
ground in corn, and the cultivation of the vine is 
also easy and simple. 
Respectfully your ob’t, 
JOSIAH LOCKHART. 
Back Creek Valley, Frederick county, Va. 


—— — 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 








J. S. Sxinner, Ese. Pitisburg, Feb. 13, 1828. 

Sir,—Reflecting upon the contents of my letter, 
since its “committal” to the post, | am convinced 
that my statements are not exaggerated. In gene- 
ral my colouring has been a little paler than the 
truth. One slight inaccuracy I would beg leave to 
correct. I stated that Cumberland was nearer to 
Pittsburg than to any other point on the Ohio by 
25 miles, and that in any other map than Shriver’s, 
the distance was greater ‘The difference | have 
since ascertained to be 20 miles instead of 25, and 
that Shriver does not vary from the others except 
in one instance. 

I am sorry to see some of the Philadelphia papers 
opposing the Baltimore and Susquehanna rail-way. 
Our friend Col. Powel has set them an example of 
liberality, which I hope will be followed. If there 
was a man in the legislature, or the state, more in- 
terested than any other, in the western trade con- 
tinuing to pass over the permanent bridge, it was 
Col. Powel, of Powelton. ‘l'o him and to Mr. Dun 
can, much of the credit is due, for the passage in 
the Senate of the bill to enable the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail-way to enter the state. 

Yours, with respect, 
WM. H. DENNY. 





J. S. Skinner, Ese. Pittsburg, Feb. 9, 1828. 

Sir,—You have, no doubt, observed that the Se- 
nate of Pennsylvania have passed, by a large ma- 
jority, a resolution permitting the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail-way to enter the state of Pennsylvania, 
provided a branch be made to Pittsburg. ‘This re- 
solution is made the order of the day in the House 
of Representatives for the {8th inst. and will cer- 
tainly pass that body. We are glad to hear that 
the condition is not disagreeable to the Board. We 
must do ourselves the justice to say, that many of 
us here were willing to give you the privilege with- 
out restrictions; but since they are likely to be im 
posed, we hope and expect they will prove in the 
end to be golden fetters. 

The road through Pennsylvania to Pittsburg will, 
on this side of the Alleghany, pass through a rich, 
long settled, highly cultivated and populous coun 
try, where the materials and iron works are already 
at hand for the construction of a road; and subjects 
for transportation are produced in no small amount. 
When it reaches Pittsburg, it is at once the shortest 
route to the ocean for all the prolific trade of a 
great manufacturing district, of which Pittsburg is 
the centre. This district will sustain, and doubtless 
will one day possess, an immense population, ma- 
nufacturing more domestic, and consuming more tm- 
ported goods, than any other of the same extent in 
the United States. It now transacts a business 
with the maritime cities of great value and amount 
Our Manchesters, Leeds, and Sheffields, will be 
within this region, and whichsoever sea port will 


command its trade, will be the Liverpool of the| which makes it an object for a canal to havea 


country. Adjacent to this manufacturing districts 
is the great agricultural plain of north eastern Ohio 
(the Poland of America,) one of the most fertile 
and productive tracts of land in the world; well set- 
tled and beautifully isnproved by an intelligent, en- 
terprising, and an industrious population. The 
Pennsylvania canal from Pittsburg te Lake Erie, 
by Beaver and Chenango, will touch the eastern 
boundary of this valuable granary. ‘The line of this 
canal at the mouth of the Mahoning, is about 80 
miles from the Ohio canal. The Ohio commission- 
ers have surveyed the route between the two, and 
have found their junction practicable, and recom- 
mend it as the most direct route eastward, and as 
obviating the danger and uncertainty of lake navi- 
gation. It is obvious that the whole trade of the 
Uhio canals and the lakes may be reached by the 
rail-way to Pittsburg. 

In a direct line Cumberland is 25 miles nearer 
Pittsburg than any other point on the Ohio. By 
any other map than Shriver’s, it is more. The 
steam boat navigation to this place is more than 
adequate to the trade. For the last six months 
there have seldom been less than from five to ten 
steam: boats at our wharf. Scarcely a day passes 
without one or two arrivals and departures. In 
comparison with the eastern waters, our beautiful 
Ohio, as you well know, is a gentle and unrippled 
stream from Louisville to its head. Its obstructions 
above Wheeling have been greatly overrated. Such 
as they are, half the difference of expense between 
the construction of arail-way on the lower and upper 
route, would make the river better above the mouth 
of Fishing, than it is below that creek. 

I am aware that from a cursory reconnoissance, 
your excellent engineers are impressed with a be- 
lief, that more facilities occur than we had fancied 
could be found among the hills of Green county 
and the mountains of Green-briar. But if upon 
actual survey, the impediments on the southern 
route should prove to be much greater than were 
expected, the main stem may be made to Pittsburg 
in the first instance, and the more mountainous, 
protracted and expensive branch postponed until 
further experience and greater improvements in 
science are brought to aid it. 

The United States and Pennsylvania engineers 
have ascertained that the route of Castleman’s ri- 
ver or Deep creek, and the Youghiogheny is prac 
ticable for a canal, a fortiori itis practible fora 
rail-way. One stationary steam engine only would 
be required upon it. It is only by levels, or a great 
proportion of levels, that the full merits and supe- 
rior advantages of the rail-way can be realized: for 
a distance so great as the one proposed, and for a 
trade so various and immense, the embarrassment 
of inclined planes and stationary engines, is to be 
avoided, if possible. 

By following the valley of the Youghiogheny, 
there need be no clashing with the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal; on the contrary, the two operations 
may go on together and mutually aid each other. 
Engineers say, indeed it is obvious to any one, that 
there can be no better track for a rail-way than the 
berm bank of a canal. ‘The Grand ‘Trunk canal in 
England is said to have several rail-ways on its 
bank. 
levelling of deep cuts and embanking; by joining 
viaduct with aqueduct, they would strengthen both, 
and Jessen the expense of each. ‘The rail-way 
company would be obliged, in some places, to ex 
tend ever the berm bank the road and farm bridges. 
Whilst they would increase the span of the bridges, 
they would, in the same proportion, add to their 
height and essentially benefit the canal. A gentle 
inclination of the berm bank throughout would im 
perceptibly overcome the lockage. The raii-way 





would protect the canal from tbe vernal slips of the 
hills, a frequent and expensive occurrence, and 


‘The companies might join in thé expense of 





broad berm bank; whilst on the other hand, the ca- 
nals would protec! the rail-way, by firm protection 
walls, from the damage of floods and the encroach- 
ments of the river. It may yet be found, that the 
best way of applying steam power to canal boats, is 
by locomotive engines, travelling on a rail-way 
along the bank of the canal. I shall not, however, 
be considered visionary in believing that these two 
national improvements, running with generous emu- 
lation by each other’s side, whilst they test with 
the fairest experiment their comparative advantages 
on the grandest scale, will lessen the expense of 
each, and augment the business of both. To the 
common route of both would be directed the multi- 
farious productions of the west, and their less bulky 
but more precious returns, certain that whatever 
might be the season, and whatever the nature or 
the value of the article, there would be the best 
chance of the cheapest or speediest conveyance. 
Passengers, whether for business or curiosity, would 
be doubled on the rail-way 

If I had time, | would give more reasons why a 
canal and railway might go along the same route, 
cheek by jowl; and find it their mutual advantage 
in clubbing the expense, and constructing their 
works at the same time. 

With very great esteem and respect, 
WM. H. DENNY. 

Note.—Pittsburg has 2,600 hands employed in 
factories—a capital of 2,000,000. Thirty-one steam 
engines in operation--each of them by a vertical 
mine could raise its own coal to supply itself. Coal 
this winter trebled its price on account of bad 
roads. The rail-road to Baltimore, would have 
saved Pittsburg this winter, $20,000 in the price of 
coal, besides the suspension of several extensive 
factories. ‘The Pennsylvania canal being on the 
west side of the river, where the coal is scarce for 
twenty miles up, will not avail us so much in the 
coal trade as the Baltimore rail-way, which will 
wind along the base of our richest hills of coal in 
its route for many miles, and in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the city. No attempts have been made to 
raise coal from the lower stratrum, which has been 
found uniformly, in boring for salt, to be rich and 
thick; nor will there be, so long as it can be got 
without capital, from the horizontal and self-drain- 
ing pitts on the hills. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





Famiry Worsuir in a CoTrace, 


Listen! I heard a voice, a solemn voice, 
But sweet and fervent too, like that of prayer; 
Such as would make angelic breasts rejoice, 
And call to hearken from their starry sphere. 
From yonder cot it comes—I’ll draw me near, 
Its light shines like a star upon the night, 
And tu my wandering footsteps far more dear; 
A better guide perchance, a holier light, 
Leading more near to heaven than that above my sight, 


Oh, ’tis a lovely scene! The grey-hair’d sire, 
With lifted hands, imploring on each child 
All that the lip can breathe, the soul desire, 
To guide their footsteps through the world’s deep 
wild: 
See how the glittering tears his warm cheek gild! 
How rushes through the wane of years, the glow, 
How beams his look, with all the father fill’d! 
The ardency, intense, lights eye, lip, brow, 
Which all his bosoin’s thoughts, hopes, fears and wishes 
show. 


There kneels the mother by her partner’s side; 
Silent her tongue, but oh how full her eyes! 
Look at those sacred tears, whose gentle tide 
The loudest uttrance of the lip supplies. 
Oh! what can equal her beseeching sigh? 
If tis not heard in heaven, then never came 
Thither the sound of supplications high: 
Vainly have nations pil’d the altar’s-flame, 
The intensest of them all ne’er reach’d a mother’s claim, 
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Beside her, rising manhood’s form, 
Her son, her secret pride and glory, bows: 
Bright in his cheek, with labour’s colour warm, 
The honourable that his forehead shows; 
His eyes’ dark glance is veil’d as it would close 
Awhile to all on earth his heart deems fair,— 
His lips soft moving, ’till responsive vows 
Are rising to his hoary father’s prayer, 
Pleading with the high Heavens—“Oh, guard from 
every snare.” 


And yonder there’s a group in happiest being, 
The fairy tenant of the cottage dome, 
Kneeling before the eye of Him, all-seeing, 
Who watches of their thoughts or glances’ roam. 
The doil untouch’d is laid before the drum; 
That treasur’d instrument of loudest sound 
Stands close beside its master, but as dumb 
As if forgotten, on the darksome ground, 
While like night’s dew-clos’d flowers they bend and 
cluster round. 


Look at the little hand upon each brow, 
Covering the face, before the unseen God! 
Listen! ye might have heard the lisped vow 
Like cherub echoes seeing his abode. 
Revile it not, despise it not, ye proud! 
Nor say it is the jargon learn’d by rote, 
Useless and meaningless: those words allow’d 
Upon the youthful memory to float, 
Shail be the waking chord to many a heavenly note! 


Oh, lovely scene-- most lovely; would that thou 
Didst not bedeck the cottage bower alone, 
But beneath every roof in beauty glow, 
From. the low hamlet to the lofty throne. 
Then, England, were the smiles of Heaven thine own, 
The bright paternal smiles of Deity; 
Then, my lov’d country, would thy soil be known, 
The hallow’d, and the blest, the truly free, 
And every evening hour a nation’s worship see. 





LEAP YEAR. 


The following is extracted from an old volume 
printed in 1606, entitled ‘Courtship, Love and Ma- 
trimonie:” 

“Albeit, it is nowe become a parte of the Com 
mon Lawe, in regard to the social relations of life, 
that as often as every bissextile year doth return, 
the ladyes have the sole privilege, during the time 
it continueth, of making love unto the men, which 
they may doe either by wordes or lookes, as unto 
them it seemeth proper: and moreover, no man will 
be entitled to the benefit of Clergy who dothe re- 
fuse to accept the offers of a ladye, or who dothe 
in any wise treate her proposal withe slight or con- 
tumely. 











SPOaTING OLIO. 











Mr. Saixwer, 

I enclose you, for insertion under the head of 
«Sporting Olio,” an account of the celebrated horse 
Monsieur Tonson. I rode up to Milton, a few days 
ago, to view this horse before he took his departure 
for his stand in Virginia, and since I have seen him 
and also the subjoined advertisement, | can truly 
say, that his proprietors have been extremely mo- 
= io describing him and his performances on the 
turf. 

I viewed him with admiration, and was forcibly 
reminded of the high formed stallions in England 
of former days—he mu: b resembles Shakspeare, 
(particularly in his forehand,) as the likeness of this 
horse is given in Lawrence's splendid work. Mon- 





sieur’s forehand is inexpressibly beautiful, arising 
from his long swan-like neck, small head, fine erect 
ears; but more so from his expressive countenance, 
which is lighted up by a pair of uncommonly full 
and brilliant eyes. His neck rises and arches from 
his withers in fine style, giving him a gallant ap- 
pearance. He has the capacious, oblique shoulder, 
deep chest, close coupling, oval quarters, broad 
lengthy thigh, large hock, and all other points 
which so conspicuously present themselves to the 
connoisseur in the conformation of the blood horse. 
In fine, there is in his tout ensemble, a beauty and 
justness of proportion, a delicacy combined with 
strength and muscle, which has ever constituted the 
blood horse, (when seen in perfection,) the pride 
and admiration of every age. 

As regards his performances on the turf, he ranks 
upon an equality, if net superior, to any horse of his 
time. With one of the proprietors of this horse, 
(Mr. ‘Thomas Watson,) | am well acquainted, and 
I can recommend as a gentleman, in whow every 
confidence is to be placed. He will devote his per- 
sonal unremitted attention to all those mares that 
may be sent to this horse, in seeing that they are 
duly stinted and preserved in good condition. 

Avurtuor or “ANNALS oF THE TURF.” 


PACOLET. 


The full-blooded and celebrated running horse Pa- 
colet will stand the ensuing season, commencing 10th 
March, and endimg 10th July next, at my stables, 
one mile west of Gallatin, ‘Tennessee, at $25 the 
season, Which may be discharged by the payment 
of 920, if paid previously to the 10th July—g4v the 
insurance, or $12 the single leap, Mares pas ured 
and grain fed at one dollur per week. Care will be 
taken to prevent accidents or escapes, but without 
responsibility on my part for either. 

GEORGE ELLIOTT. 

Sumner county, Feb. 14th, 1825. 


Pedigree on the sire's side—Pacolet was got by the 
imported horse Ciuzen, (see American Farmer, No. 
$9, page 310, for a fuli account of Citizen’s pedi 
gree and performances on the turf in England;) bis 
dam (Pacolet’s,) by ‘Tippoo Saib, he by Lindsey's 
Arabian, Pacolet’s granddam by Brimmer, Babra- 
ham, Jolly Roger, &c. Brimmer, a celebrated ra- 
cer, by the moported horse Valiant— Babraham by 
the imported horse Juniper, out of the imported 
mare Seliu.a, by the Gudolphin Arabian. 


Pexformance on the Turf. 


1811, Spring meeting—Then three years old, he 
started for a sweepstakes over the Halifax turf, auie 
heats, and was second to Mr. Machin’s colt, by 
Diomed. Pacolet was quite lame, though he lost 
only a few inches. 

1811, Fall meeting—Then three years old; he 
started for a sweepstakes over Spring-bill course; 
seven subscribers ait $200 each, which he won with 
great ease at two heats, running two mile heats, 
and beating Mr. Goode’s baj colt, by Citizen, anu 
Col. Holeomb’s filley, by Citizen—the others paid 
forfeit. 

1811, same season—he received forfeit from five 
colts, over the Belfield course, $100 each. The day 
after this, he run for the Proprietor’s purse, which 
he won with great ease, beating Mr. Burwell Wilke’s 
horse Monroe, by Wonder, and several others. 

1811, same season—he started for a sweepstake 
over the Newmarket course, two mile heats, six 
subscribers, $200 each, which he won at three heats, 
beating Col. William Allen’s horse Conqueror, by 
Wonder, and distancing Mr. Haxail’s Cup Bearer, 
by Sir Harry—the others paid forfeit. 

1812, Spring meeting—‘lhen four years old, he 
started for the Jockey Cub purse, four mile heats, 
over the Fairfield course, which he won at two 
heats, beating Mr. Wynn’s mare Roxana, Mr Wat- 


| sun's Mara, and five others, First heat, eight min- 





utes and twenty seconds—second heat, seven nun- 
utes and fifty-four seconds—the best second heat 
ever ran over that course. 

I hereby certify that | trained and ran Pacolet in 
all the above races, and that they are correctly stat- 
ed. Given under my hand this 22d June, 1812. 

W. R. JOHNSON. 

Pacolet was sold by Mr. Juhnson, immediately 
alter the last above stated race, to General Andrew 
Jackson, of Tennessee, for the sum of three thou- 
sand dollars. 

P. S. The acknowledged and deserved celebrity 
of this horse, is so well known throughout the Unit- 
ed States, as to require no additional notice respect- 
ing his figure, strehgth and powers; his colts are 
certainly among the best in the union. G. E. 

Pacolet is the sire of the celebrated racer Mon- 
sieur Tonsov, who will shortly take his stand for 
the spring season, at the Nottoway race course, 
(Col. Jeter’s,) \ irginia. 


MONSIEUR TONSON 

Will stand the ensuing season at Colonel Jeter’s, 
Noitaway county, Virginia, commencing the 15th 
February, and terminating the Ist July, and wili be 
let to mares at fifty dollars the season, to become 
payable on the Ist October—seventy five dollars insu- 
rance, payable whenever the mare proves to be in 
foal—one dollar to the groom in every case. All 
those gentlemen who pay within the season, wiil be 
allowed ten per cent. for cash payment. The pro- 
prietors have made the most ample arrangements 
to have mares well attended fo that may be sent to 
this hurse; having rented several large fields, and 
had a considerable quantity of wheat sowed for pas- 
turage, with the addition of a good stock of grain 
and forage for feeding them. ‘They have also en- 
gaged an extensive suit of stables at the stand, suf- 
feient for a hundred mares, to secure them from 
the inclemency of bad, rainy weather. ‘These ar- 
ratgewents, together with the personal attention of 
one of the subscribers, assisted by faithful ostlers 
provided for the purpose, will be a warrant, it is 
hoped, that u:ares will be well treated and returned 
to their owners in good condition. No responsibili- 
ty for accide:.ts or escapes, but every exertion will 
be made to prevent them. 

Descaiption.—Monsieur Tonson is five feet three 
inches high, a beautiful blood bay, with black legs, 
mane and tail, wita a most beautiful coat of hair, 
which, for sleekness and fineness, is seldom equalled 
and never exceeded, which is highly indicative of 
his great purity of bload. 

He possesses great beauty and corresponding 
symmetry, and combines as many, or more racing 
points than any other horse now in America. That, 
together with his distinct blood from the Archie and 
Diomed stock, renders him so highly valuable and 
such an acquisition to this part of ‘he country, pos- 
sessing those strains of blood which are held in 
such high estimation by judicious sportsmen and 
breeders—we allude to the Citizen, Gallatin and 
Medley. Strsins which he so fully combines in his 
pedigree, and which renders him so fine and remote 
a cross upon the stock of horses of the present day. 
Much more could be said, but the gentlemen of the 
turf and breeders in Virginia and North Carolina, 
are too generally acquainted with the beneficial re- 
sults from judicious crosses, to require any thing 
but their own judgment and discretion to induce 
them to embrace the present opportunity of improv- 
ing their stock. 

Pevicree.—On the sire’s side, Monsieur Tonson 
was got by Pacolet; Pacolet by the imported horse 
Citizen, he by Pacolet, of Ex gland; he by Blank, 
ad te by the Godolphin Arabi.n; Citizen’s dam, 
Princess, by Turk; he by Regulus; and he by the 
Godolphin Arabian: his grandam, Fairy Queen by 
young Cade; he by old Cade; and he by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian; bis great grandam, Routh’s Black 
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Eyes, by Crab, out of the Warlock Galloway by 
Snake, Ball Galloway, Curwen’s Bay Barb, The 
dam of Pacolet was Col Eppe’s grey mare by Tip- 
o Saib, (she was also the dam of several race 
om among them Pallafox, Wilkes’ Wonder, &c.) 
Tippoo Saib by Lindsey’s Arabian. For an account 
of this horse, see American Farmer, No. 28, vol. 9 
Pacolet’s grandam by Brimmer; he by the imported 
horse Valiant; he by Dormouse, and he by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian. ‘The dam of Brimmer by the ini 
aay horse Jolly Roger. Pacolet's great grandam 
y Babraham; he by the imported horse Juniper, 
out of Col. Tasker’s imported mare Selima, by thr 
Godolphin Arabian; Juniper by Babraham of Eng 
land, and he by the Godolphin Arabian. Pacolet’s 
gre. great grandam by the imported horse Jolly 
ager. On the side of the dam, Monsieur Tonson’s 
dam was got by Top Gallant; he by Gallatin; Gal- 
latin by the imported horse Bedford, out of import- 
ed mare by Mambrino. Bedford by Dungannon, 
one of the best sons of the celebrated English 
Eclipse. The dam of Top Gallant by Wildair; he 
by Fearnaught; he by Regulus, and he by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian. The dam of Wildair by Jolly 
Roger, out of the imported mare Kitty Fisher. ‘The 
grandam of Top Gallant by the imported horse 
Othello (commonly called Black-and-all-black,) he 
by old Crab, out of the famous Miss Slammerkin 
Monsieur ‘Tonson’s grandam by grey Medley; he 
by Hart’s old imported Medley... The dam of grey 
Medley by Skipwith’s Black-and-all black; grandam 
by Bay Bolton; he by Bay Bolton of England, out 
the imported mare Blossom; great grandam by old 
Partner; great, great grandam by Longsdale; great, 
great, great grandam by old Fearnaught. Skip- 
with’s Black-and-all-black by the imported- horse 
Brunswick; he by Oronoko; he by old Crab, out of 
Miss Slammerkin. Black-and-all black by Ariel, full 
brother to old Partner, being got by Morton’s Travel- 
Jer out of Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian. Longs- 
dale was got by Jolly Roger, out of an imported 
mare, bred by Sir John Ramsden and got by Mon- 
key; her dam, Lord Longsdale’s Black Arabian, 
Bay Arabian, Coneyskins, &c. Monsieur ‘Tonson’s 
great grandam by the imported horse Oscar; he by 
young Snip; his dam by Lord Morton’s Arabian; 
grandam by old Crab; great grandam by the Bald 
mre great, great grandaawby the Darley Ara- 
bian. he great, great grandam of Monsieur Ton- 
son by the imported horse Fearnaught; he by Regu- 
lus, and he by the Godolphin Arabian. Thus it is 
evident, from the above pedigree, that Monsieur 
‘Tonson is descended from the most valuable blood 
in this country, including that of Citizen, Gallatin, 
Medley, Wildair, Fearnaught, Jolly Roger, Va- 
liant, old Partner, &c., and gues directly back in ail 
his crosses to the most approved blood of England, 
particularly that of the Godolphin Arabian, of which 
celebrated horse he puartakes of more than a dozen 
different crosses. . 
Perrormance.—Monsieur Tonson made his first 
appearance upon the turf in 1824, then two years 
old, and was beaten mile heats by Mr. A. B Shelby’s 
Pacolet filly Maria, in consequence of being lame 
and out of order. Three weeks after, he won the 
two year old stake at Cairo, ‘Tennessee, mile heats. 
beating the above filly of Mr Shelby’s and others. 
In the spring of 1825, then three years old, he won 
the jockey club purse at Gallatin, two mile heats. 
In the fall of the same year, he won the great colt 
stake at Gallatin, mile heats, eleven entries, $200 
each, beating Mr. Connally’s Pacolet filly, Mr. Shel 
by’s Maria, Colonel Smith’s Andrew Jackson, and 
others. Time of the first heat, 1m. 50s; second 
heat, Im. 51s. A few days after, he won the jockey 
club purse at Florence, Alabama, beating Andrew 
Jackson and others. He was then travelled from 
Florence to Natchez, with the view of ranning him 
there and at New Orleans; but on his way he was 
taken with the distemper, and his feet became 





diseased with the thrush, owing to which he was 
not run ip that country. Early in the spring of 
1826, Henry M.Clay, Esq. urchased an interest in 
him, and travelled him to Milton, North Cvrolina, 
a distance of twelve or thirteen hundred miles, ar- 
riving in June; and in July, put him into training 
for the fall races, and commenced his racing career 
in this country, by winning the jockey club purse at 
Milton, 21st of Sept. beating Capt. Harrison’s Juliet, 
two mile heats. The week after, he won the jockey 
club purse at Caswell Court House, beating Sally 
Walker, two mile heats. On the 19th of October 
following, after travelling a distance of 150 miles, 
he won the jockey club purse at Tree Hill, beating 
Ariel, Gohanna, and Blenheim, four mile heats 
Two weeks after,he won the jockey club purse at 
Belfield, beating Sally Walker, Ariel, and Lafayette, 
three mile heats. The next week; he won the jockey 
club purse at New Hope, beating Shakspeare, three 
mile heats. ‘Two weeks after, he won the jockey 
club purse at Boydton, beating the famous mare 
Sally Walker, four mile heats ‘This was acknow- 
ledged to have been the best four mile race ever 
run in Virginia, having been run over a very tough, 
heavy track; first heat, in 7m. 558 second heat, 7m. 
54s. In the spring of 1827, he was put into train- 
ing with the view of running for the great stake at 
Tree Hill, but becoming lame, he was turned out, 
and so far recovered from his lameness as to war- 
rant the hope of his being able to run in the fall. 
And in September, he won the jockey club purse 
at Caswell Court House, beating Capt. Harrison’s 
horse Frantic, three mile heats. From the previous 
injury of the tendon of his left fore leg, he broke 
down early in the second heat of this race, having 
to run nearly the whole of the heat, as was evident 
to the spectators, on the other three legs. Thus 
ended the racing career of this noble animal; hav- 
ing beaten all his competitots every distance (long 
or short,) with considerable ease, cleariy demon- 
strating his superiority, whether they run for speed 
or bottom, which justly entitles him to rank with 
the best horses of the age. Tuomas Watson, 
January 30, 1828 Asner Rosinson, 


TROTTING MATCH. 

Monrreat, Feb. 2.—On Wednesday last a trot- 
ting match took place between a horse owned by 
Mr Samuel Cutter, and a mare belonging to Mr. 
Oliver Waite. ‘The distance trotted was about 18 
miles, (from the Hay Market in this city to Lachine, 
and “:back again,” as Donald says,) which was per- 
formed in about 70 minutes, Mr. Waite’s mare 
gaining the match by a few rods. This is consider- 
ed great speed, as the roads were heavy and uneven 
on account of the recent snow storm. 


2 ee ee 
MISCHLLANEOUS. 


INQUIRIES, 

Sir,—Permit me to ask, through you, Alexander 
Macomb, Esq, or any other who may be able to 
answer it>a question relative to the tapia work, he 
describes in so interesting a manner in the Farmer, 
for January 26,1827. Isa house built of tapia not 
subject to damp? or would it probably be in a 
northern climate? Sweating walls are unwhole- 
some and unpleasant. If my fears on that point are 
removed, I feel disposed to try the experiment. 

There is another question [{ have an anxieus de- 
sire to have answered, and yet I fear it interferes 
too much with the secrets of a particular art. How- 
ever, there is no sin in asking. How is the finish 
ing coat, in the beautiful plaister work, in imitation 
of marble, prepared and laid on? 

A correct answer to these two queries, I should 
consider a full compensation for the yearly cost of 
the Ameriean Farmer. Yours, &c. 

J. 8. Sauer, Ese. GEO. JENKINS. 














POST OFFICE. 

The following is stated in a report from the Post 
Master General, to be the nett amount accruing at 
each Post office in each state and territory of the 
United States for the last year: 


New York, $229,794 72 
Maine... . 26,148 O01 
New Hampshire 13,250 51 
Vermont, é 13.554 9S 
Massachusetts, 98.930 44 
Rhode Island, . § 13,397 22 
Connecticut, $0,160 18 
New Jersey, . : 16,227 44 
Pennsylvania, . 127,821 51 
Delaware. 4,834 10 
Maryland, 59,335 38 
Virginia, . ‘ 71,536 76 
North Carolina, . 27,571 8t 
South Carolina, 46,402 00 
Georgia, . 42,524 24 
Ohio, ° ‘ $2,309 15 
Kentucky, . 25.572 26 
Tennessee, . 17,990 78 
Alabama, . . ‘ ‘ ; . 20,164 98 
Mississippi, 10,314 87 
Louisiana, 28,763 92 
Indiana, 5,673 36 
Illinois, 2,856 55 
Missouri, . i 6,932 94 
Michigan Territory, 2,284 41 
Arkansas Territory, 1,046 49 
Florida Territory, 2.698 67 
District of Columbia, 10,586 55 





Grand total, $988,676 10 
PLAISTERING LATHS, &c. 

Mr. Lewis Wernwag, of Virginia, near Harper’s 
ferry, has set in motion, at his valuable saw mill, a 
machine for cutting plaistering laths, sash stuff, &c. 
By this improvement, 1000 laths can be sawed in 
an hour, of such uniformity of size as to make ever 
one fit for use. They will cause a vast saving, bot 
of labour and expense, requiring Jess mortar, and 
enabling the workmen to make a true wall without 
the use of straight edge, float, &e. 

Mr. W. contemplates applying the improvement 
also to the making of shingles. His enterprize, in- 
genuity, and improvements, besides his talents at 
bridge building, have rendered him a bighly valua- 
ble member of the community, and we sincerely 
hope he may meet, from public spirited citizens, 
such aid and encouragement as will enable him to 
give full scope to his talents and enterprize. 

{Free Press. 








Gettysburg, Penn., Jan. 16. 
A stranger, apparently about forty-five years of 

age, of genteel appearance, came to Mrs. Winrott’s 
inn, in this town, on Monday morning last, and 
complaining of indisposition, was shown a room, 
where he remained during the day, and it is suppo- 
sed took a quantity of opium, as some of the article 
was found in his pocket. He was discovered in an 
insensible state in the evening, and every means 
was used to relieve him in vain—he died in a few 
hours. ‘There was nothing about him to lead toa 
discovery of his name, or whence he came. He 
had stated that ie had traded to New Orleans. In 
his hat were some paintings, and in his pocket book 
were written these lines: 

Let me live, and let me die, 

And never a stone tell where I lie. 





Two scions put into the body of a small pear tree 
but two inches over, in May last, standing in the gar- 
den of Mr. J Edgerly, of Sandbornton, grew in all 
their branches exclusive of the original scion, the 
present season, fifty-six feet and eleven inches* 
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HOGS. 

Immense numbers of hogs have been driven inte 
North and South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia— 
pork is consequently plenty and cheap. 

“I, John Fletcher, keeper of the turnpike gate at 
Cumberland river, do certify that there have pass- 
ed this gate, in the year 1827, one hundred and five 
thousand five hundred and seventeen (105,517,) 
hogs.” [Western Carolinian. 








RECIPES. 








CURE FOR DEAFNESS. 

Equal parts of the juice of house-leek, brandy 
and sweet oil in a phial, to be hung up exposed to 
the sun for a moath or more. This dropped in the 
ear at night, and on wool to be kept in the ear—a 
sure remedy for deafness. 


POULTRY, 

It is said, that hens may be made to lay eggs 
during the winter season, when their laying powers 
are usually dormant,by the following cheap and 
simple means: 

“Dilute and mix 2 ounces glauber salts in a dish 
of cold porridge, or any other food, and scatter the 
same well about the poultry yard, so that no bird 
may eat too much; and if the effects are not appa- 
rent in two or three days, repeat the dose at short 
intervals, till the accumulation of eggs indicate that 
you have gone far enough.” 


HORSE CHESTNUT DYE. 


A permanent buff, or nankeen dye for muslin, 
Jinen, cotton, silk, or woollen cloths, may “be ob 
tained from the horse chestnuts. For the buff co- 
lour, take the whole fruit, husk and all, when quite 
young; cut it small, and put it into cold soft water, 
with as much soap as will just cloud or discolour 
the water. When deep enough, pour off the clear 
part, and dip whatever is to be dyed, till it is the 
colour required. For the nankeen colour, take the 
husks of the fruit only; cut or break them small; 
steep them in soft water, with soap as above, and 
dye in the same manner. 

The husks may be used for the buff dye, afier 
the kernels are formed; but it is only when they are 
the most imperceptible that the whole fruit is used, 
and the brightness of the buff colour diminishes as 
the husk ripens, till when quite ripe the dye is most 
like nankeen. {Masonic Mirror. 

TO CLEAN MOULDINGS OF CARRIAGES. 

Take one table-spoonful of rotten stone, finely 
levigated, two ounces and a half of spirit of vitriol, 
two ounces and a half of spirit of wine, and one 
pint of water, wine measure, put the spirit of wine 
in last, and a few small pebbles to help in shaking. 
Apply it with a piece of thick flannel, then rub it 
off with a piece of moist leather, afterwards with a 
dry flannel. 


pC ___ ~ 
Til FAK 


Battimore, Faivay, Fepavary 22, 1828. 
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¢» The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society will please attend a meeting, without fur 
ther notice, at the residence of J. B. Morris, Esq., on 
Thursday next, the 28th February, at 12 o'clock. 





¢p-Disraisvtion or Seen.—We are grieved at 
the apprehension that very many of the most 
esteemed patrons of this journal may think them- 
selves slighted, in not being supplied with a small 
portion of the seed which are left in the office for 
gratuitous distribution; but we are sure they would 


| grass cultivated in Chili or Peru. 





excuse us;if they could see the difficulty in the 
way. If they could see the number of unanswered 
letters, and the constant occupation of the clerk ip 
the office with its indispensable business—this mat 
ter of distributing rare seed, which are sent, we 
may say, from all parts of the world, to the office of 
the American Farmer for distribution and experi- 
ment, would, of itself, give occupation to a clerk, if we 
could afford to pay one; and so we could and would 
do, if subscribers in arrears would pay what they owe! 

There is, too, some discouragement arising from 
the fact, that of the hundreds upon hundreds of 
cases, where seed has been thus sent into every 
state in the Union, so few reports of the result 
of experiments with them have been sent for publi- 
cation. Nevertheless, we shall persevere in the 
good work, as far as we have lime to do it, taking 
care never to let official duties be neglected—and 
here we are proud to challenge any complaint of 
want of attention and civility, and fidelity in the 
intercourse of the publick with the Post Office. 

There is now in the Farmer office a keg of the 
Alfalfa seed, sent by Com. Jones from the Mediter- 
ranean, for which see his letter in this number. 
There is also a large bag of the seed of the Nankin 
cotton, which is naturally of a deep and enduring 
Nankin colour, sent by John Mitchell, Esq., of 
Gates’ county, N.C. Of the first, any one who will 
call at the office, can have a pint; of the latter, half 
a gallon. ‘l'o those who cannot call, half an ounce 
may be sent. There are also beans unknown in 
this neighbourhood, Bene seed, and various other 
seeds. From Mr. Colt, of N. Jersey, we received,and 
have distributed, nearly all of a small parcel of cot- 
ton in the seed, from trees in Otaheite, which grow 
as large as our largest peach trees, and yield abun- 
dantly—from Mr. Prince, a few seed of the Isa- 
bella grape—Spanish black beans, very rich and de- 
licate, brought by Lieut. Campbell, from Vera Cruz 
—from General Harwood, of Annapolis, some seed 
of the sweet-scented Cuba tobacco, reared by 
him. We doubt if any of the peculiar flavour of 
the original plant will be preserved beyond the se- 
cond year’s growth. Like the wines of France, it 
depends on soil as well as climate. 


ALFALFA SEED. 
U. 8. ship Brandywine, } 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. Valparaiso, 22d Nov. 1827. § 

Dear Sir,—\ have just time to say that I send 
you by the Peruvian, bound to your port, a keg of 
what ts named here Alfalfa seed. It is a trefoil with 
a straight stalk, attaining, in the fields here, the 
height of three or four feet, with a small blue blos 
som. 

It is sowed broadcast, and I observe they sow it 
very thin; yet it makes a heavy crop. It is the only 
It succeeds best 
iu moist ground, and is cut two and three times a 
year. It is, | think, the @pestre, or long-leaved 
purple trefoil. 

I wish you could have it raised by some careful 
persons in both sorts of land, dry and moist. 

Respectfully, yours, 


JACOB JONES. 





Errata.—In page 362, 2d column, to end of 2d para- 
graph, add: of fruit, particularly pears; and two lines 
below, for pasture, read parterre. In page 373, 3d co- 
lumn, 13th line, for argumentum ad passimum, read ar- 
gumentum ad pessimum. 








A SITUATION WANTED AS MANAGER OF 
A FARM. 

The advertiser being well acquainted with the man- 
agement of a farm, wouid wish to be employed in that 
capacity. Satisfactory recommendations will be given. 
A line addressed to A.D. and left at the office of the 
American Farmer, will be immediately attended to. 

February 19th, 1828. 





SINCLAIR & MOORE, 
Pratt-street wharf, Baltimore, offer for sale, 
- The following FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS: Red 
Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass, Herds Grass, Lucerne, 
Millet, Mangel Wurzel, Ruta Baga, Early Potatoes, 
amongst them are, the Early English Kidney, Mercer, 
and Willes, Spring Rye, early Golden Souix Corn, large 
Scotch Cabbage, Rape, Turnip, Maryland and Cuba 
Tobacco Seed. 
GARDEN SEEDS. 


Early Frame, Dwarf, and Tall Marrowfat Peas, Ear- 
ly York, large York, Early and Late Savoy, Sugar Loaf, 
Drumhead, and other Cabbage Seeds, Scarlet, Salmon, 
Long White and Turnip Radish, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, 
Cauliflower, Brocoli, Beans assorted, Onions assorted, 
Lettuce, Bird Seed, Herbs and Flower Seed, &c. 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. generally, both 
large and small, as usual, Fruit Trees of sorts, and 
Thorn Quicks, Grape Cuttings and Plants, of the most 
approved kinds—all which can be taken from their 
Nursery near the town, when ordered, and will be sold 
low for cash, or acceptances in town. 

















BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 





Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No. 11, Bowly’s wharf. 

Tosacco.--Scrubs, $4.00 a 7.00—ordinary, 2.50 a 3.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.00—fine red, 4.00 a 4.50—wrapping, 
6.00 a 9.00—Ohio yellow and red, 4.00 a 7.00—Yellow, 
7.00 a 20.00. ; 

The rates of Tobacco continue about the same as 
last week. 

FLovur—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6 25—sup. How- 
ard-street, 5.00 a 5.124; city mills, 4.75; Susquehan- 
na, 4.75—Corn Meat, bbl. 2.62—Grain, best red wheat 
.95 a 97—best white wheat, .95 a 1.10—ordy. to good, 
.85 a .95--Corn, .35 a .36—Rre, 45 a.47—Oarts, 21 a.23 
—Berans, .80 a 1.00—Peras, .45 a .50—CLover seed, 
4.50 a 5.00—Timorny, 1.75 a 2.00—Bar.ey, .60 a .62— 
FLaxsEeD,.75 a .80—Corron, Virginia, .94 a.10—Loui- 
siana, .10 a .183—Alabama, .9 a .12—Mibssissippi, .10 « 
.1S—N. Carolina, .9 a .108—Georgia, .9 a .104—Wuis- 
Key, in hhds. Ist proof, .22—in bbls. .23 a 234—Woot, 
common, unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 a .20—three 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $280—-Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisa, Shad, Susquehanna, No. |, bbl. 
6 00 a 6.50; do. do. trimmed, 6 50 a 7.00—Herrings, No. 
1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.624—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.75; 
No. 2, 5.374; No. 3,4:50—Bacon, hams, Balt cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 a .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28. 
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AGRICULTURE. . 





In Concress—Hotse oF Representatives. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MANU- 
FACTURES. 

(Concluded from page 356.) 

The propositions of the committee as to the al- 
teration and increase of duties upon woollens, gene- 
rally, are as follows: ; 

ist. Upon all manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, the actual value of 
which at the place whence imported, shall not ei} 
ceed 50 cents per square yard, a specific duty of 16 
cents upon every square yard 

2d. Upon all manufactures of weol, or of whieh 
wool shall be a component part, the actual value of 
which, at the place whence imported, shall exceed 
50 cents per square yard, and shall not exceed $1 00 
per square yard, a specific duty of 40 cents upon 
every square yard. , 
3d. Upon all manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, the actual value of 
which at the place whence imported, shall exceed 
* $1.00 per square yard, and shall not exceed $2.50 
per square yard, a specific duty of $1.00 upon every 
square yard. ; 
. * 4th. Upon all manufactures of wool, or of which 


wool shal] be a component part, the actual value of 


which at the place whence imported shall exceed 
$2.50 per square yard, and shall not exceed 400 
per,square yard, shall be deemed to have cost $4 00 
per square yard, and at such valuation shail be 
“charged with, and pay a duty of 40 per centum ad 
valorem. 

5th. Upon all manufactures of wool, &c. the ac 
tual value of which, at the place whence imported, 
shall exceed $4.00 per square yard, shall be charg- 
ed with, and pay a duty of 45 per certum ad ya- 
lorem. * , 

It will thus be seen, that the propositions made 
by the committee, if adopted, will give a coosidera- 
ble increase upon the present rates of duty, in ary 
event, and may give a very large increase, if the in- 
portations should not be regulated by the ratesof 
the duty. Should they be so regulated, the interme- 
diate spaces would be left entirely to be supplid 
by the American manufacturer, and. this, it is be- 
lieved, would not only furnish him a market for te 
great body of his cloths, but would enable bimio 
compete with the foreigner, even at the prices at 
which the minimum principle does not operate ex- 
tensively to increase the duty. The committee 
have not gone to the extent proposed by many of 
the memorials, in the regulation of these duties, but 
they have gone to the extent to waich, from the 
evidence taken by them, they believe the prosperity 
of our woollen manufactures requve. 

Hemp and flax, and some of te manufactures 
from them, have next claimed th: consideration of 
the committee. The evidence whch they have col- 
lected upon these subjects, thoug: by no means vo- 
luminous, in their opinion, satisfa:torily proves, that 
Jarge sections of the country ae capable of pro 
ducing either kind of the raw naterial above men- 
tioned to any extent. So fur as he committee have 
been able to learn, the state of Kentucky seems to 
have paid the most attentior to the culture of 
hemp, and, at this time, to posess the most exten 
sive manufactories of the artich of any state in the 
Union; while the states of Pemsylvania and New 
Jersey seem, as yet, to take th lead in the growing 
and manufacture of flax. Y¢ there cannot bea 
doubt, but that the soil of eitkr of these states, as 
well as of many, and perhap, most of the other 
states, is well adapted to the rowth of either hemp 
or flax, and that they only ned the consumption in 
duck, cordage, &c. of our extnsive commerce, and 
of our growing navy, to thes branches of agrieul- 
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the raw materials, articles, not of import, but of 
export, and would supply the wants of our own 
country with as cheap and as valuable a fabric as is 
iow obtained from foreign hands. 

ndeed, if there are any articles, the production 
0 ural and manufacturing labour, which 
more than others;avould seem to claim the foster- 
ing care of government, not as a matter of policy 
merely, but as a matter both of interest and inde- 
pend--nce, hemp and flax would seem peculiarly to 
belong to them. These are materials, the growing 
of which brings into profitable use, not only the 
fertile lauds of the country, but the active labour of 
the husbandman, and the manufacturing of which 
into the fabrics of most extensive, utility, would 
seem to be so simple and easy, as not to require the 
aid of foreign skill in its accomplishment. And, to 
our commerce in peace, and to our navy in war, as 
well as to the common uses of all classes of society, 
materials and fabrics of more prime necessity can- 
not be named. 

The committee cannot here refrain from direct- 
ing the attention of the house, to the testimony of a 
very intelligent manufacturer of flax, which will be 
found to compose a part of the evidence herewith 
reported. From the facts stated by him it would 
seem that the alleged inferiority of the American 
hemp and flax, when compared with the foreign, 
arses, not from any ioferiority of either of the ma- 
fenals grown in this country, but from not pulling 
orharvesting the crop at the proper time, and from 
simng them a dew, instead of a water rot. The 
committee solicit particular atvention to this part of 
the evidence they have taken, and hope it way at- 
tract the particular notice of the farmers of the 
country generally. The principal additions which 
the committee have proposed upon these articles, 
are upon the unmanufactured materials and upon 
sail deck. The increase proposed upon raw hemp, 
is $}6 00 per ton, and that upon raw flax, is 99.00 

er tob; and both are made progressive, until the 
duty shall be g60 per too upon each, it now being 
$35 00 upon hemp, and 15 per cent. or about equal 
to $36.00 per ton upon flax. The proposition is to 
change the daty upon sail duck, from an ad valo- 
rem duty of (5 per cent. to a specific duty of 9 
cents per square yard, and to regulate the drawback 
upon the article. 

The next subject in order, though not second in 
importance to the agricultural interest of the coun- 
try, which has occupied the attention of the com 
mittee, in the draft of the bill they now submit to 
the house, is that of a further protection to the do- 
mestic spirits distilled from grain in the United 
States. Aud here the committee feel bound to in- 
form the house, that it is not with any view to benetit 
the manufacturer of this description of ardent spi 
rits, that they have at all entertained the subject. 
It is the interest, and solely the interest, of the far- 
mer who grows the grain from which the spirits are 
distilled, which renders it a subject at all worthy 
the consideration of congress, as connected with 
the protection of the industry and substantial inte- 
rests of the country. But, if the most extensive 
farming interests of these United States, the grain 
growing interests of almost every section of the 
country, are subjects of importance, then, surely, 
the protection of domestic spirits, distilled from 
grain, cannot be unimportant. For it is a faet, too 
well and too generally known to require a repeti 
tion by the committee, that this manufacture has, 
for a number of years now last past, afforded at 
most the only market for the coarse grains in the 
interior of the country. ‘hese grains are of so 
bulky and so heavy a nature, compared with the 
present market values, that they will not bear trans 
portation beyond a very limited distance, even when 
water communication is afforded; and ‘where this 
means of transportation is not enjoyed, their abili- 





ty toweach a market is restricted within extremely 
ry Jimits.~ But did not even this insuperable 
diffidiilty @xist, it is equally certain that our large 
market towns do not, and have not offered even a 
toleraBle-market for these grains in kind, for some 
years last past; nor do the committee see that there 
is'any prospect they will do so while our foreign re- 
lations remain a€ they now are. But convert these 
<rtains into spirits, and a partial market is afforded, 
not profitable, it is true, to the enterprise of the far- 
mer, but better than an entire loss. 

‘The committee refer the house, for evidence to 
support these positions, to the testimony of the wit- 
nesses who have been examined upon this subject. 
A perfect remedy to the farmer for these evils, they 
do not believe to be within the reach of congress, 
But partial reef would seem to be very plainly 
presented. Our tables of imports, for the last six 
years, show a very regular annual importation of 
foreign spirits from grain and other materials, va- 
rying from 53000,000 to 6,000,000 gallons, a very 
small share of which is re-exported, and the resi- 
due is consumed in the country, and, consequently, 
to that extent, limits the demund for the domestic 
spirits. ‘The committee are aware that the time 
has been when the whiskey of this country would 
have been a very unacceptable exchange for foreign 
spirits to the higher classes of consumers. But they 
do not believe that that objection can at this time 
be alleged. Such has been the advance in skill and 
experience in the art of distilling spirits from grain, 
that the whiskey of this country has become a very 
palatable and a ‘very fashionable, as it ao doubt is 
the least injurious liquor. The committee, there- 
fore, cannot suppdse that the comforts, or even the 
luxuries of our citizens, will be much restricted, or 
materially affected by such an increase of duty 
upod foreign spiritsas will reduce the quantity im- 
ported. 

- But asi connected with the subject of 
foreiga spiri , is that of spirits distilled in our own 
country from foreign materials. Although the com- 
mittee have no means of ascertaining the quantity of 
this kind of spirits at present distilled in the United 
States, yet, from the large importations of the ma- 
terials from which it is made, there is strong reason 
to conclude that the number of gallons must be 
somewhat greater than the whole number of gal- 
lons of foreign spirits imported. ‘The importation 
of molasses into this country, for the last six years, 
has ranged from 11,000,000 to nearly 14.000,000 
of galions. By an examtation of the import ta- 
bles in the treasury office, it is ascertained that out 
of 13,000,000 imported during the last year, more 
than 11,100,000 were carried into the ports east of 
the port of New York, not including the latter port. 
It would hardly seem probable, that the quantity 
consumed in the domestic way, in this section of 
the union, could so far exceed the consumption of 
other sections oi the country, where sugar and mo- 
lasses are not manufactured, as this proportion 
would indicate, and, therefore, it is presumed, that 
much of the molasses taken into our eastern ports, 
is used for disiillation. This conclusion is render- 
ed still more natural, when it is known that in that 
section of the United States, are located the most 
extensive distilleries of rum from molasses. ‘Ihe 
spirits thus produced, interferes equally with fo- 
reign spirits, with the demand for the spirits pro- 
duced from domestic materials; and, as the com- 
mittee have proceeded upon the principle in rela- 
tion to iron, wool, heimp and flax, that the domestic 
article, where it either exists, or can be produced 
in suffictent quantities, should be preferred to the 
foreign, even for the use of our own manufactures, 
so, in the case of molasses, they propose to apply 
the same rule. ‘The committee have no means by 
which they can even calculate the quantity of grain 
now annually distilled in the United States, or the 
quantity of spirits produced by such distillation. 

















But they hazard nothing in the assertion that the 
coarse grains are now grown in these states in saf- 
ficient quantities to furnish to them a fall eupply of 
ardent spirits, if the demand was in no other man- 
ner supplied; and they refer to the testimony’which 
has been given before them, to show, both the pre- 
sent depressed prices of these grains, and of the 
spirits produced from them; and. also, to show that 
the quantity of these grains can be increased in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, to answer any de- 
mand, if demand could be created. 

With these facts before them, the committee 
have proposed in the bill they report, to increase 
the present duty ten cents per gallon upon all fo 


reign spirits imported into the country; and to in-| p 


crease the present duty upon molasses five cents 
per gallon. 

By a reference to the table of domestic exports, 
it will be seen that a part of the spirits distilled 
from molasses in this country, is exported; and the 
law as now existing, allows, upon these spirits so 
exported, a drawback of four cents per gallon. An 
examination of these tables will show that most of 
these spirits, so exported, go to the same mar- 
kets with our domestic spirits distilled from grain; 
and with this drawback, operating as a bounty upon 
their exportation, they must, according to the rela- 
tive values of the two kinds of spirits before expor- 
tation, have the advantage in the foreign market to 
which they both go, over the spirits from grain, of 
just the amount of this drawback. The committee 
have, therefore, proposed a repeal of the provision 
allowing the drawback. 

The subject of glass has also been proposed as a 
matter of examination before the committee, and two 
very intelligent witnesses, living in seetions of coun- 
try remote from each other, have been examined in 
relation to it, A reference to their testimony will 
show that the present protection to window glass, 
of smaller size than 10 by 14 inches, is abundant, 
and that most other descriptions of glass are in the 
same situation. In this these witnesses beth agree, 
and they are both practically acquainted with the 
manufacture of various descriptions of the article. 
But one of the witnesses proves that the denomi- 
nations of window glass exceeding 10 by 15 inches, 
is not sufficiently protected, and the committee 
have proposed an alteration in the present duties 
upon these sizes of window glass. 

The only other material alteration which the 
committee have proposed in the existing laws regu- 
lating our duties upon imports, is an increase of the 
minimum upon cottons, from 30 cents, at which it 
now stands, to 35 cents. The object of this has 
been to reach a finer description of cotton cloths; 
and, for the evidence upon which they have recom 
mended this alteration, they refer the house to the 
testimony of the witnesses who have been examin 
ed upon the subject of cottons, herewith reported. 

Should there be found errors in this report, the 
committee have to offer for their excuse, the very 
short time which has been allowed to prepdre it; 
and they would gladly have avoided accompanying 
their bill with any report, but for the fact, that their 
request to be allowed to examine witnesses, has ex- 
cited some feeling in the house, az well as in the coun- 
try, and they have felt it a duty they owed to them- 
selves, to give this detailed history of the manner 
in which they have discharged the important trust. 

HEMP. 

Gov. Clinton, in his recent message to the New 
York legislature, recommends the cultivation of 
hemp and flax. He says, “it is the opinion of good 


judges, if this interest is properly fostered, that 
feos thousand 


withi 


from the United States, w 


tons of hemp, worth $2,000,000, 
be annually raised in that state; and, that 
n thirty years, the exportation of that article 
il be equivalent in value 





(Communicated for the American Farmer, by J. Bugz.) 
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ARTHUR YOUNG’S EXPERIMENTS. 
(Continued from page 387.) 


Peas. “ 
Ten experiments were made broadcast, i 
the ordinary, and partly in the improved ae 
Average expense per acre, . 18 10d. 
Do. product, do. 30 bushels. 
Do. profit, do. 1l. Ss. 6d 


The average price of the crop was Il. 9s. 10d. 
The expense of culture, therefore, was equal to 
twenty-three and a half bushels. 


Average expense of common crops, _ Il. 19s. 8d. 
0. product, do. 12 bushels. 

Do. profit, do. ol. 6s. Od. 

Do. expense improved crops, $l. 1s. 10d 

Do. product, do. 37 b. 2 p. 

Do. profit, do. Sl. 16s. 5d. 


This is in the proportion of one improved acre 
being equal to more than TWELVE common acres. 
In one experiment, where tillage and manure were 
carried to an extreme point, there was a loss of 
more than 81 The best culture seems to have 
been in a course after other crops which had been 
highly manured; and this Mr. Young calls the im- 
proved system. When dung was applied to the 
crop, the vines grew too luxuriant, fell to the 
ground, and the lower parts had not air enough to 
produce pods, or ripen the corn. The effect ofthe 
pea crop was found to be beneficial, by smothering 
the weeds, and loosening and mellowing the soil 
The drill system was found to be less profitable, 
even in the pea crop, than the broadcast. ‘The 
comparison between gravelly loam and clayey loan, 
resulted in a decided advantage to the former. 
Loss on clayey loam, ‘ Ol. 11s. Od 





Profit on gravelly loam, . ol. 1s, 2d 
Superiority of the latter, OL 12s. 9d. 


ity of seed.—Four aud « half bushels Were 
found to yield the greatest product. 


bush. pecks. 
14 bushels seed per acre, yielded § 2 
2 do. do. 13 $8 
Qk do. do. 15 0 
8 do. do. 15 0 
34 do. do. 18 3 
4 do. do. 20 0 
43 do. do. 22 3 
5 do. do. 22 0 
54 do. do. 19 $ 
6 do. do. 1s 3 
Peas afford a profitable crop, where the soil and 


climate are adapted to their culture. In the coun- 
ties of Delaware, Montgomery, &c. in high and 
cold districts, they are generally free from the bug. 
Whether this is owing to sowing so late, that the 
pea fly has changed its state before the crop comes 
into blossom, or that this insect has not extended 
itself to these counties, 1am not able to say. Al- 
bany peas have long sustained a high reputation in 
market. The product is greater than that of wheat, 
and the price higher. uder good culture, they 
are undoubtedly one of the most profitable crops on 
grounds adapted to their growth. 

- | pass over beans, (tick and horse beans,) tares 
and lentils, as not coming within the scope of our 
husbandry, and shall in the next place take notice 
of tHe experiments with 


Tornies. 


The culture commonly given to turnips in Great 
Britain, “‘consists of four or five ploughings, and 
harrowings sufficient to reduce the soil to a fine 

rden fineness: most of the dung made on the 
farm is used for them, or at least a considerable 

artof it. They are regularly hand-hoed twice.” 
The driest and soundest soils are chosen for them, 
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‘fed on dry pasture. They are extensively cul- 

cree for cattle feed. Barley generally succeeds 
em. 

Thirteen experiments in the broadcast method 

gave the following results: 




















No. Expense. Tons. Profit. Loss. 
1* QL Ils. 6d, 16 6l. 17s 8d. 
ae 1 06 1 $2 Ol 7s. 4d. -——_ —- 
i a me 17 06 2 
#” 6 10 8 41 —_-—- y* 1:9 
6, 2 15 4 5 2 1 6 
3: ¥ 8 —_——- 2 he | 
a* 4 19-4 46 0 5 4 
a a 20 1 8 0 
ef 424° 8 6 $8 09 7 ——_——. 
10* S$ 11 1 36 5-2 3 
1i* 9 Y-¢ 48 $ 18 3 
92° 4 9 8 4 - @ 6:3 
18, 4 8 & 24 —— 0 18 5 
Ave’ge3 16 O 264 i 2 8 
Weight of the ma- 36 
nured, 
Do. unmanured, 14 


Superiority of the 
rmer, 

The drill system proved more unprofitable than 
the broadcast. The estimated value of the crop 
was 15s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. per ton. 

Turnips are very little cultivated as food for cat- 
tle in the United States. ‘They will not bear north- 
ern winters in the open ground, nor southern sum- 
mers. I have cultivated some acres annually for 
ten years for market, and have found them a cer- 
tain and profitable crop. I invariably raise them 
as a second crop, sowing on the stubble of small 
grains, with a single ploughing and harrowings. 
They are of fairer appearance, and of better fla- 
vour, on light or sandy soils, than on any other. As 
large size is not desirable with me, { do not manure 
for the crop; the plants are cleaned and thinned 
with the hoe; and the average product is about 250 


} 22 tons per acre. 





bushels per acre. 
Carrots. 
Results of nine experiments: 
Experiments. Expense. Product. Profit. 
Ls d- tom Lad 
No. t 417 8 248 7°10 8 
‘@ 5 10 10 294 718 7 
- ati 3-5 6 136 $ 16 2 
« £ 613 0 436 18 15 8 
s 68 5 5 1 468 20 1 11 
oe 419 9 176 4 10 11 
nel 410 Il 262 9 18 6 
= ae a 528 22 18 9 
ls 7, =e 560 28 2 5 
General average, § 9 8 $46 168 2 7 
Average manural. 6 4 5 498 21 83 5 
Do. unmanurel, 411 2 268 =e 8 
Difference, 113 3 230 12 15 0 
Average profit onclayey loam, 8 7 1 
Do. gravelly loan, 15 13 9 


The crop was fond to increase annually, by sow- 
ing in successive jears the same grounds. The 
product of seoasdied crops was 294, 468 and 560 
bushels. 

The culture cons}ted generally of three plough- 
ings, five harrowing, and two or three band hoe- 
ings and weedings., Seed sown broadcast. Crop 
fed to horses, cows od other farm stock. 

The above resultscertainly hold out an induce- 
ment to the enterpriing American farmer to under- 
|take the field culture of this root. The few trials 
that have been madejmong us, fully warrants the 











to those of cotton.” 





and the crop is either fed off in the field, or carted 


° Moured crops. 
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high expectation of profit which Mr. Young's tx- 
periments are calculated to inspire. They consti- 
tute excellent feed for cattle of any description. 
The Flemings sow carrots with their fax. The 

nd is well prepared, and highly enriched with 
iquid manure. The pulling of the flax loosens 
the soil, and if the weeds are then carefully extir- 
pated, very little after-culture is required. The 
carrot and flaxseed are sown together. I have seen 
mention of an experiment on the Flemish plan 
made in Columbia, which succeeded remarkably 
well. J. BUEL. 

Albany Nursery, Feb. 16, 1828. 





ON AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
From a distinguished agriculturist of Massachusetts, 
formerly President of the Berkshire Agricultural 
Society. 

G. W. Jerrreys, Ese. Pittsfield, March 24, 1819. 
Sir,—Your obliging favour of the 12th of Jan. 
last, was received the 26th of the same month. | 
also received the account of the existence of a So- 
ciety for the improvement of the Agriculture of 
North Carolina. No event in this class would have 
given me more pleasure. It is of almost infinite 
importance to the welfare of your citizens. If the 
objects of the association should be faithfully pur- 
sued, the improvements will soon be visible; and, 
as the people witness the utility, the progress will 
be rapid. As your local situation is not favourable 
for navigation, your population will be better em- 
ployed in providing the materials for domestic ma- 
akin and for the supplies of those states 
whose chief dependence is on navigation and com- 
merce. Your natural resources are immense— 
your soils are good, your climate is favourable; all 
that is required to give it activity and success, is the 
diffusion of agricultural science, and the knowledge 
of the best modern implements for common use. 
From your association must emanate the knowledge 
uired. It should be universally diffused. Means 
should be found to incline the husbandman to search 
for knowledge, as for a hidden treasure—to impress 
on him industry, economy, and a taste for reading. 
Here, sir, is a wide field for action; here are sub- 
jects to occupy genius, learning, and talent. In this 
field great success may be expected, and great ho- 
nour must await such as labour perseveringly. Your 
labours were commenced at the dawn, and already 
lead the way which your patriotism will encourage 
you to pursue. Fellow labourers will increase, and 
your arduous duties will be lightened. In this great 
and best of causes, the necessary expenditures will 
be considerable. As the benefit will be common, 
so the expense should be defrayed by the state. 
There is no other resource sufficiently productive 
and permanent. Hence, your legislature should 
provide adequate funds. Your successful progress 
wil! chiefly depend on this measure. We, at the 
north, have experienced much on this subject. For 
a time our private contributions were regular and 
sufficient. But they began to fail from various 
causes—such as death, removal, failures, &&. We 
have, at last,in this commonwealth, succeeded in 
getting a permanent law; by which each society 
consisting of a county, may draw annually from the 
state treasury $600. ‘I'his is on condition, how 
ever, that the members of the society furnish.a cer- 
tain yearly contribution, and have a permanent fund 
of at least $1000. When the good effects of this 
measure shall be seen, no doubt the sum supplied 
by the state will be increased to $1000, The state 
of New York have now before their legislature, a 
measure essentially like that of Massachusetts, only 
more liberal. I have the pleasure of assuring you 
that the associations in this quarter of the United 
States for agricultural and manufacturing purposes, 
are constantly increasing- Our men of talents and 





‘earning, as well as our husbandmen, are making it 
a common cause, and engage with zeal and effect. 
This county yet continues (says common fame,) to 
hold its high standing and its well merited distinc- 
tion. Great exertions are making for the shows 
next fall. I feel particularly happy in seeing that 
your essays on agriculture are publishing. It is no 
flattery to say they contain great merit, and will be 
extensively useful. [I wish you to consider me a 
subscriber for the work. I shall forward you short- 
ly our collection of papers and essays on rural eco- 
nomy, for the year 1818. We at present only pub- 
lish at one place, viz. Boston; that society being the 
oldest in charter, and having the funds for printing, 
&e. It will not be long before the county associa- 
tions will so organize as to publish a collection annu- 
ally. This species of literature and science will be- 
come common,and we may then expect to see provi- 
sion made in all our seminaries of Jearning for pro- 
fessorships—to which should be attached chemis- 
try. It should be our constant aim to infuse into 
our population a deep impression that a regular 
education is not complete without a course of lec- 
tures and experiments on rural subjects, By these 
means, education will become the handmaid of in- 
dustry and economy in the great rural pursuits, 
which should and must employ our youth. It is 
their best and safest destination. 

[ am, sir, with sentiments of very sincere esteem 


and —— 
our friend and humble serv’t, 
THOMAS GOLD. 





MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES—XVI. 


Lerrer From a Geytieman in Virginia, TO 
Mr. Tuo. Massey, Nov. 23, 1827. 

Sir,—I am a subscriber to a paper, published in 
Baltimore, called the American Farmer, in which I 
have this moment read a letter from you, to I. S. 
Lilly, Esq., upon the subject of what we sometimes 
call a cotton factory; and being desirous of further 
information in relation thereto,)1 have taken the 
liberty, notwithstanding I have not the pleasure of 
a personal acquaintance with you, of addressing 
myself to you. 

I am desirous of putting up a factory, with from 
300 to 500 spindles, but as there are no such estab- 
lishments in this section of the country, 1 am very 
deficient in practical knowledge. You will, there 
fore, greatly oblige me if, at some leisure moment, 
you would favour me with information upon the 
following points: 

1. What should be the size of the house, and 
with what materials constructed? 

2. I can form an accurate estimate of the cost 
of building a house of a given size, and the costs 
of conducting water to the wheel,—suppose sv 
much of the work to be done—that is to say, the 
house built and the water put upon the wheel, what 
will then be the probable cost per spindle, of con- 
structing machinery for spinning cotton? ‘ 

3. Would an ingenious millwright, who had bare- 
ly seen a cotton factory, be competent, so far to 
progress with the work, as to locate the house, and 
conduct the water to the wheel, or would it be best 
to have, from the beginning, a workman experienc- 
ed in the construction of cotion manufacgories? 

4. What part of the nachinery, (if any,) and 
the materials, would it be best to purchase in those 
sections of the country in which such machinery is 
constructed? 

5. I have a pond and a race, hitherto used in con- 
ducting water to a saw mill, where I propose to 
erect the factory; with so much done, what length 
of time, with ordinary industry, would it take to 
put into operation, a manufactory with 300 to 500 
spindles? 





Your answer to these inquiries will confer a sin- 
gular favour upen me, and | will only further add, 
that it will afford me great pleasure in reciprocating 
(should it fall in my way,) the favour. 

Yours, A. 





Mr. Massey’s Repty. 
Near Wilmington, (Del.) Dee. 1, 1827. 


Dear Sir,—Yours of the 23d ult. I duly received, 
wherein you state you are desirous of putting up a 
factory of 300 to 500 cotton spindles, &c. In an- 
swer to your queries: Ist. A building 25 by 30 feet, 
three stories high, the ground floor used for looms, 
work-shop, &c.; the second story for carding and 
preparing; the third story for spinning frames, 
mules, and the garret for picking cotton. Where 
stone is cheap, it is the material generally used— 
brick next, as frame has to be lathed and plaistered 
throughout, and costs as much here as stone or 
brick. 


2d. Carding engines, $900 
Drawing and roving frames, . 200 
Cans, bobbins, &c. . 2 50 
120 throssel spindles, 600 
80 slutcher spindles, ; 400 
300 mules spindles, 800 


500 spindles cost ie ee 2950 
Drums and gearing to drive the machinery, 

exclusive of water-wheel and fore-way, 250 
$200 

For very coarse work, such as bagging, blankets, 
&c., it would require more carding engines to 
keep 500 spindles at work, than is here estimated. 

$d. Any millwright would be competent to locate 
the house and put up the waterwheel, provided he 
placed the shaftin the centre of one end of the mill, 
with a wheel-pit to take a six-feet pit-wheel to drive 
the drums. : 

4th. As it requires a great many expensive tools 
and engines to make the machinery, I think it 
would be cheapest to get the machinery made at an 
established machine-shop in Baltimore, or the near- 
est place to you. It can be packed up and wagon- 
ed without injury. 

5th. By the time the buildings and millwrights’ 
work are completed, the machinery could be ob- 
tained from any extensive machine-shop, and in 
three weeks after it is in the building, it could all 
be put in operation. 

Respectfully, your friend, 
THO. MASSEY. 


HEMP AND FLAX—INQUIRIES. 
Virginia, Nansemond county, } 

J. S. Skinner, Ese. Suffolk, 14th Feb. 1828. 

Sir,--At the request of a friend, I have presum- 
ed, through that valuable paper, the “American 
Farmer,” to ask answers from some of your sub- 
scribers and correspondents, to the following que- 
ries: 

ist. What kind of land is best suited to the grow- 
ing of hemp? 

2d. What ought land, capable of producing an 
average crop, to produce to the acre? 

$d. What quantity of seed should be sowed to 
the acre upon the most indifferent land in which 
hemp should be put; what on average land, and 
what quantity on the best quality, designating be- 
tween high and low land? 

4th. What is the proper time to sow in all sorts 
of land, and what time is the hemp ready to be sav- 
ed, and how, and in what manner is it generally 
saved to the best advantage, and how is it then dis- 
— of previous to the season of preparing it for 
sale 

5th. And which is considered best, dew or water- 
wret, and the whole process while undergoing the 
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wretting; bow long, and then what is necessary to 
be done, in finally preparing it for sale? 

And 6th, and lastly. Any and all information ne 
cessary from the beginning of the out-going to the 
end of the in-coming;—and the same queries and 
answers as to flax. Answers to the several queri-s, 
as well as any other information necessary to be 
given, will greatly oblige my friend, as well as do 
infinite service to many in this section of country; 
as I hope I see a strong disposition in the farmers 
generally. to improve their soil and cause their 
farms to put on a more pleasing appearance to the 
eye, as well as congenial feelings to the heart, and 
a more solid constitution to the whole frame, as 
well the body politic as in all its parts, And may 
J, for my own amusement, ask the favour of you to 
send me a pamphlet, if not too voluminous, contain- 
ing the constitution and by liws of your agricultural 
society. And I should like also to receive a minute 
detail from Mr Gideon B. Smith, respecting silk- 
worms, and if they could be managed here, | would 
at once send on five dollars, and obtain its worth 
Could they be made to answer here, | should like to 
introduce them into our poor house establishment, 
thinking, as I do, that it would be an easy and plea- 
sant amusement for some of the good old women of 
the place. And to have them pleasaitly and profita- 
bly employed, | would, with pleasure, be at the 
expense of procuring the necessary means, to begin 
a raw silk establishment. Wishing your paper suc- 
cess, I am, dear sir, respectfully, 

Your most obedient, 
JOHN THOMPSON KILBY. 

N. B. Will you be so good as to enter me a sub 
scriber to the work to be published by Mr. Garnett, 
of Essex, Va.*--to be in calf. 





Answer To Inquiey. 
CLOVER AND GRASS SEED. 


Time and method of saving, gelling out. and clean 
ing Clover, and Orchard Grass Seed. 

In compliance with a request in the American | 
Farmer of the 15th inst., desiring practical infor-| 
mation of the time and method of saving, getting 
out and cleaning clover and orchard grass seed, I 
submit the following: ‘The proper time to save 
clover seed, is when about two-thirds of the 
heads of the second crop of common red clo- 
ver, are of a darkish brown colour. For saving 
clover seed, the horse and hand comb has been 
tried, and used by many persons, particularly the 
kind drawn by horse, which is contrived so as to 
comb the heads off and leave the stalk and leaves to 
cover the land or for pasture, but as it is difficult to 
cure and decompose clover heads on the long stub 
ble, without great loss of seed, 1 would, therefore, 
recommend the crop to be cut with the scythe, by 
cutting it so high as to save only the heads or up 
per parts of the stalks. It can be done with great 
dispatch—leave it to dry a day or two, and then 
rake the seed-hay into small winrows, where it 
ought to remain from one to three weeks, according 
to the quantity of warm rain or dews that may fall 
on it to decompose the cup or capsule which contains 
the seed; thereby lessening the labour of threshing, 
treading or milling out the seed. After warm rains, 
care must be taken to turn or open the thick parts 
of these winrows to prevent too much fermentation, 
which would destroy the vegetative part of the 
seed, and the same harm may be done by stacking 
too damp, which ought to be carefully guarded 
against. Much seed is spoiled in this way, and re- 
quires experience to detect the injury thus sustain- 
ed. There are different ways of getting out the 





* We here repeat the readiness and pleasure with 
which we will take the name of any gentleman wishing 
to subscribe to the above mentioned work.—Ep. 





clover seed; the most commen is with the flail, or 
treading it out by horses—except where there are 
clover mills made on purpose;—in that case, the 
farmers thresh or tread it off the straw, and in bags 
they haul it to the mill, where it is milled and clean- 
ed fit for market. I at one time got out clover 
heads sufficient to produce ten bushels of seed, and 
had it taken to a common flour mill, and obtained 
privilege of the miller to take up the upper mill 
stone, and on the head of the spindle, in its place, 
1 made a cross by halving into each other two pieces 
of three by four scantling, which revolved on the 
seed and soon got it out, which was a good substi 
tute for the clover mill, so common through Penn. 
sylvania and some other states, which could not be 
made by a description only. 

The orchard grass seed is ripe when the heads 
turn a yellow brown, and the blades begin to fade, 
then reap the tops and bind them into small sheaves 
and place them into long open shocks, where they 
will freely receive alternately the rays of the sun, 
rain and dews, which will prepare it for threshing. 
In two or three weeks, haul those shocks into the 
barn when quite dry, and whilst the sun shines; 
but let the hauling be done no faster than it is 
threshed, and in this way it can be threshed clean 
and fast; to clean the seed, run it through the com 
mon wheat fan twice, turning each time very slow, 
so as to make a light wind. The first time use the 
chaffing riddle, and the next a fine riddle, which 
will only pass the seed, with a cover over the 
screen of the fan—the seed will then be fit for mar- 
ket; and I hope much more seed will be saved and 
brought to market to meet the general demand. 
While on this subject, | will remark, for the infor 
mation of those who are yet unacquainted with the 
valuable qualities of the orchard grass, that after 
cultivating it for about fifteen years, I find it best 
for early and late pasture, and if sowed thick 
enough and cured whilst in blossom, makes good 
hay, and much of it; it thrives on land moderately 
rich and moist, and where it has free access to the 
sun and air, shade being rather detrimental than 
useful. It is called cocksfoot in England; but how 
it has derived its present name in this country, I 


| have not ascertained; but am certain it is not pecu- 


ROBERT SINCLAIR. 


ANOTHER ANSWER. 


J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. Washington co., 16th Feb. 1828, 

Sir—The last Farmer asks information on the time 
and method of saving, getting out, and cleaning 
clover seed. 

When the heads of the second crop of clover are 
entirely brown, | commence the cutting for seed 
with a cradle, throwing two swarths together, in the 
same manner two furrows would be backed with a 
pl ugh, and when tolerably well cured, it is raked 
in small bunches or cocks. The advantage of cut- 
ting with the cradle is, that the heads are collected 
with less stem and consequently the ground shaded 
and pasturage retained; after remaining two or three 
weeks in small cocks, the chaff has undergone a 
partial decay, and the seed more easily threshed out. 

In stacking, a damp day should be selected, or 
before the sun has its influence. In the cold dry 
days of winter, | commonly thresh by hand only to 
separate the stems from the chaff; after which I put 
on the horses, who with their rough shoes, will 
greatly expedite the forcing the seed from the cups. 
I think it the interest of the farmer, where his seed 
is not intended for market, to sow it in chaff, as a 
great loss ensues in cleaning the seed, produces 
great labour, and can only be accomplished by a 
hand riddle. To use the fan, much light seed is 
blown off in the chaff. ‘The solicitude I feel, at all 
times, to receive and impart infurmation, has pro- 
duced the above details, founded on 

Experience, 


liar to orchards. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Extract or a Letrer To tHe Epitor. 
Jefferson county, Va., Feb. 20, 1828. 

I cannot lay down my pen without a word on the 
subject of our crop;, to so distinguished a patron 
of agriculture as yourself, but the effort of my pen 
would be feeble to paint the brilliancy and beaaty 
of our wheat fields, which, indeed, no pencil caa 
rival; they are as verdant and luxuriant as gener- 
ally in the vernal month of May. The winter has 
been throughout so astonishingly mild, that vegeta- 
tion has scarcely sustained a check. Some farmers 
declare the intention of grazing their fields to re- 
press the prematurity of their growth--in my opin- 
ion, a hazardous experiment, promising no possible 
good, and risking much probable injury. 1 think 
our prospects are flattering for a most abundant 
harvest. I wish there was a prospect of corres- 
ponding prices. The wind is now at north west, 
and the temperature as clement as April. All hope 
abandoned of getting any ice this winter, and much 
regret felt at the privation. 

Yours, truly, T. 





HORTICULTURE. 





THE PEA BUG. 
J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquirer, Mr. 
Brache, about the pea bug, in the American Far- 
mer, No. 45, I will remark, that his inquiry is really 
directed to the curculio, the destroyer of our plums. 
My communication to you some years since on this 
subject having miscarried, I have seen in your pa- 
per since that was written, other notices of the cur- 
culio; I need not, therefore, go so much into detail 
about them as I then did It is about the size of a 
pea bug, but rather narrower across the breast. Its 
shoulders have auburn spots on them, which the 
pea bug has not, nor has the pea bug a rostra; the 
eurculio has one, say three-sixteenths of an inch 
long, with which it makes the circular incision. If 
these incisions are cut out sith a sharp knife, the 
plum recovers, unless the insect is afterwards laid 
in the wound. The curculio when approached, if 
at work and feels itself discovered, drops off and 
draws up its legs. and its shell is so hard, that a 
bird or fow! would likely drop it after picking it up. 
They depredate at all hours of the day, but are so 
shy that they are seldom seen, and after dropping 
on the ground, are difficult to find. I have often 
sprinkled hot embers around the spot where they 
fell, before I could find them. This is the only 
thing that I have yet found to have an effect on 
them. I have dissolved gunpowder and rolled them 
in it. I have moistened lime and did the same; 
when it dries on them, they deliberately use one 
foot or claw to cleanse another until they become 
relieved. They care not for tobacco smoke, nor in- 
deed for any thing I have tried, but hot ashes; they 
seem as insensible to every thing as the fleas were 
to the Frenchman’s brick dust. When the curculio 
is resting himself from his labours, he generally sits 
at a small fork, or at the footstalk of a leaf, and is 
so quict as frequently to pass for a bud of the limb; 
on a windy day they often take the leeside of 
a tree, frequently below a limb. Our plums of the 
freestone kind succeed best, because the worm is 
not always able to cause it to drop, meandering its 
course next to the stone without having to cut its 
way. In the clingstones, the worm is generally in- 
serted at or near the point farthest from the stem; 
it eats in until it reaches the stone; runs along the 
seam or edge of the stone which conducts it under 
the stem, having passed under it, the plum drops. 
It is not always thus with the freestone. 1 have the 
last season seen some remarkably large egg-sha 
plums that escaped destruction in this way, 
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even in many of them the worm was living, but had 
done little injury. If we expect plums to pay u- 
for the trouble, we must keep them in lots where 
hogs continually live; they eat the falling plums 
and destroy the worm. 

In the seventh volume, page 43, you have re-pub 
lished Pomona from the New England Farmer 
The fish oil, the oakum and brimstone therein re- 
eommended, | cannot see the utility of; for, not 
withstanding any injury done in the blossom to 
plums, there will be more shaped and live until the 
store becomes hard, than the tree can ripen, and 
none injured in the blossom will ever harden the 
stone. 1, however, see much good to result from 
‘digging the earth about the rvots some inches deep 
and ca rying it off and replacing fresh sods.” ‘This 
is, indeed, the grand secret of all Pomona’s atten 
tion and care of his trees, and it 1s for this he is re- 
warded with fine fruit. In digging and carrying off 
the old sods and earth, he carries off the enemy be 
fore it reaches the surface. Many of us can make 
this experiment; it is but a small job, and I would 
recommend a trial of it. But for several weeks 
smoking the blossoms and limbs, we recoil at the 
trouble. Some plums, of a choice kind, | have had 
to ripen by protecting them with gauze. The cur- 
culio commences his depredations as soon as the 
plum commences hardening the stone, and contin 
wes as long as a plum is left on which to do fresh 
mischief. ‘The real pea-bug cannot injure the fruit 
Ihave already been more tedious than I intended. 

- A Susscriser. 
THE GREVILLE ROSE. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, 
J.S. Sainner, Ese. Feb. 16, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—As much interest has been excited re- 
lative to the Greville rose, in order that every one 
may know this plant at first sight, and to guard 
against any inaccuracy, the following remarks may 4 
be useful: ‘The petiole, or stem which supports the 
Jeaf and attaches it to the plant, 1s of peculiar for- 
mation—the lower part being quite broad, and 
deeply serrated, and having the appearance as if 
bordered with hairs; the upper part next the leaf is 
narrow, and formed in the ordinary manner; the 
leaves are very singular, being beautifully cut or 
fringed on the edges, and when first expanded and 
for a period after, have a red border, which, on 
close examination, renders them peculiarly beauti- 
ful. The shoots have a vigorous and rugose ap- 
pearance, and when the plant has sufficient space 
to expand its roots, they grow with a rapidity sur 
passing any other rose. The very singular and 
striking appearance of the flowers, when devetop 
ed, has been before noticed in various European 
and American publications, as forming one of the 
greatest curiosities in the horticultural department 


Yours, most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 








THE SCUPPERNOAG GRAPE. 

Linnean Botanic Garden, 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. Feb. 16, 1828. 
Dear Sir,—in your Farmer of January 18th, 
age 348, 1 notice a communication signed Orion, 
in which he contends, that the Scuppernong is not 
a “native” grape. 1! had not time then, nor have I 
now, to make a detailed statement on the subject; 
but | am not willing to let the occasion pass with- 
out giving my decided opinion, that it is a native, 
and can be so proved by the manner of growth and 
the appearance of the wood and foliage, and on sowe 
future occasion, | will explain fully my ideas rela- 
tive thereto. | am aware of the fact to which your 
correspondent refers, viz: the introduction, long 
since, of foreign vines into some of our southern 
states, and I know we may be expected to have 


the south; and [ am happy that the state of feeling 
which pervades our country, is so favourable to the 
elucidation of every sort of information, as | should 
be just as well pleased to be placed right by new 
light, sufficient to lead to conviction, as to be so at 
first, for all I truly desire are the facts themselves. 


With much respect, 
WM. PRINCE. 





AMERICAN GRAPES. 
§. S. Sxinwer, Ese. Franklin, Tenn. Feb. 14, 1828. 

Sir,—I have seen, with much concern, the great 
efforts to detract, from American soil, the credit of 
producing any fine or valuable grapes for table 
use or wine. A late writer in the Farmer, denies 
the Isabella grape being indigenous. In the fourth 
volume, page 360, of the American Farmer, Mr. 
Swift gives a pretty satisfactory history of that 
grape. Any person acquainted with European and 
American grapes, will be at little loss to decide be- 
tween them even in winter and in summer. They 
are to be designated almost as far as they can be 
seen. ‘The American vine throws off the bark an- 
nually, and gives a deeper shade to the green leaf. 
Ihe Scuppernong, the president of the American 
grape, stands alone—it resembles nothing of the 
grapes known in France or Spain or on the Rhine, so 
say several French gentlemen who have seen it here 
in full bearing--the smooth skin and smal! heart- 
shaped and finely indented leaf, is peculiar to itself. 
There is cultivated here, a variety of forest and 
seedlin grapes—white, red, purple, blue and black; 
some round and some oval. 

Enclosed is a small notice taken of the product 
of the vineyard of Mr. Field, who made last sea- 
son, wine from eight species of grape, seven of 
them native, or raised from seed of native vines. 
From our native vines, seven years from the seed, 
he informs me he made as much wine as from fifty 
Eurvpean vioes, and of superior quality. 

A Faienp or toe Vine. 

“It is with no small degree of pleasure that | 
have for sometime witnessed the enterprize of a 
few of our citizens in the culture of the vine. 
Some days since, | was presented with several bot- 
tles of Mr. J. Field’s wine, and I do assure you, 
(my experience, by dealing in liquors for a long 
time, being pretty extensive,) | have never tasted a 
more pleasant drink than the wine produced from 
ins Scuppernong and Isabella grapes. Mr. Field 
assures me that he can afford to sell his at one 
fourth the price paid for foreign wines When we 
consider, that not less than four or five thousand 
doflars are annually drained from this county for 
wines, it is a subject well worthy the consideration 
of our planters. A Friend to the Vine.” 








RURAL ECONOMY. 





Dwewuine Houses. 

1. Of the Situation and Plan of Dwelling Houses. 

The island of Great Britain is of great extent 
‘rom north to south, but narrow frem east to west. 
Hence the raw, piercing winds of one season, and 
the refreshing breezes of the other, come across 
the island from the ocean either from east or 
west. Hence, also, to have a protection at one 
time, and to be sufficiently exposed at another, the 
best situation of houses in that island is a west or 
east front—-doors that open to the east and west. 
In the cold season, the doors and windows next to 
the wind are closed. while the other side has a com- 
fortable front, and in the warm season are favoura- 
ble to the reception of breezes; accordingly that is 
the fashionable situa‘ ion of houses—a fashion which 
has grown out of long continued observation, and 





much light thrown on the subject by residents at 


which is governed by utility. 





‘The United States were settled originally from 
England; all their habits and fashions have been 
transcribed into our manners, and transplanted into 
our soil—among the rest the position of a house. 
It is difficult to eradicate old habits from common 
minds. Men who do not think and inquire for them- 
selves, resist all improvements, and consider them 
as deviations from the standard of correctness. 
They refuse to be wiser than their fathers. A 
planter will not use a plough of a different con- 
struction from that which he was first taught to 
use. A mechanic does not inquire whether a pro 
posed alteration will be an improvement, but he in- 
stan'ly rejects it, because he was taught different- 
ly; because it is against rule, and cannot be right. 

Look to the history of the arts, and you will find 
that most of the great mechanical improvements 
which have been made, did not originate with the 
professors of the trades themselves. A penny bar- 
ber (afterwards Sir Richard Arkwright,) invented 
the spinning machine, which has enriched England; 
and a schoolmaster (Mr. Whitney,) invented the 
cotton gin, which has enriched America. 

This indisposition in the mind to receive new 
truths, which makes all men act as though they be- 
lieved what a polemic divine once declared, that 
‘‘an old error was better than a new truth,” has 
made too many in this country still cling to the good 
old customs of our forefathers, to still front our 
houses to the east, when our climate and prevailing 
winds declare so strongly against its propriety. 

In this country our cold winter winds are com- 
monly frem the north and north west; a south front 
is therefore the most agreeable in winter. In sum- 
mer, our cooling breezes are generally from the 
south; hence a south front is the most agreeable 
also in summer. It is that which is suited to all 
seasons. Men of observation l:ave long known this, 
but the million have it yet to learn 

There is also another consideration which should 
determine the cardinal points of exposure in a 
house in this country, which has little relative con- 
sequence to influence such a determination in the 
“fog-wrapt isle” of Britain. It is the exposure to 
the sun. 

A house which has.an east and west front, has at 
all hours the suo’s rays pouring witb full force into 
the doors and windows, and upon the body of the 
house on one side or other during the whole day. 
The afternoon's sun, in such houses, shoots his long 
beams with burning intenseness through their doors 
and windows, and upon the whole side of the house. 
This might make a tolerable residence for a sala- 
mander, but is an intolerable one for the human 
species. It is the nursery of fever, and deprives 
even the healthy of comfort. But a house that has 
a southern aspect, with few or no inlets to the sun’s 
rays on the east or west, receives so few directly 
within it, that it seems to be situate within another 
climate. Will not these remarks occasion those 
who read them, to observe the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a house having a particular direction 
of front? If it does,a greater innovation than ever 
will be made upon the English law of custom, and 
tyrant habit will lose some of his blinded votaries, 


2. Of shading Houses and adjoining grounds by Trees. 

Some modern traveller speaks in terms of high 
satisfaction of the comforts he enjoyed in a sum- 
mer house by its being enclosed with canvass, upon 
which servants were constantly throwing water. 
This must have been grateful and healthful in « hot 
climate and season; but a man who has sense enough 
to let the natural forest trees remain when he builds 
a new house, or ingenuity enough to plant some 
where none at present exists, will derive from their 
shade and balmy perspiration, all the advantages 
which the nabob derives from his cloth summer. 
house, water, engines, and servants; and at no ex- 


pense at all. ‘The health will be benefitted ip the 
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same degree that comfort is promoted. Heat, of 
tentimes alone, but sometimes in conjunction with 
other agents, is the common cause of fever. ‘The 
inhabitants of houses exposed by position and by 
want of shades, and particularly the unhappy tcn- 
ants of lodging rooms annexed, as is oftentimes 
the case here, to the west side of a house, or of a 
second story that has small or high windows, are 
usually its victims, while those better exposed to 
the summer breezes, and better protected from the 
sun, usually escape. The town of Edenton has been 
rendered much healthier than formerly by having 
its streets and houses shaded by trees. 

The vicinity of trees to buildings have been ob- 
a to, because it is said they will occasion the 
atter to rot. Indeed!! Then are not health and 
comfort objects for which houses are built? and it 
isnot the fact that théy occasion houses to rot, un- 
less they confine the dampness to the north side of 
a house, where they are never wanted; on every 
other side, if they are not too close to prevent the 
circulation of the air, if their branches do not rest 
upon the houses, they have a contrary effect. ‘Those 
then who sacrifice their health and comfort to pro 
long the existence of a few shingles, manifest a fol- 
ne and receive a punishment that commonly awaits 

the narrow principles of avarice. 
3. To preserve buildings from danger by Fire. 
Shingles, by being suddenly wetted and as sud- 
denly dried by a hot sun, very soon suffer a change 
that gives them the nature of spunk, a spark 
of fire falling on this is very liable to produce a 
flame. ‘To prevent this rot, the roof of a house, in 
reference to any other part, should be painted. 
he common o1! paints, or the durable lime and 
chalk washes, which are of late getting into use, and 
on account of their cheapness to be preferred, will 
secure it against sparks or even coals of fire. The 
police of all towns, as a measure of general —. 
ought to require that all roofs, particularly of old 
houses, should be painted. 
4. Of the colour er to render a house cool, and to 
give to an assemblage of them a sightly appearance. 
Philosophers tell us that white is produced by 
the reflection of all the rays of light falling upon a 
substance thus denominated, and black by the ab- 
sorption of all. Hence the reason for what all ex- 
perience tells you, what every body who has worn 
black dresses in a summer's sun can inform you, 
that black is warm, and white cool. Hence houses, 
and particularly the roofs, ought to be white. A 
white house, exposed to the sun, makes a habita- 
tion many degrees cooler than one of a dark colour, 
and the appearance, particularly in a town, is an 
object of some moment. When towns are viewed 
at a distance, the roofs are most conspicuous, and 
black roofs give a gloomy and dismal appearance, 
that might suit monks or the tenants of a peniten- 
tiary, but are abhorrent to every person of taste. 
Nothing is said of the durability these give to roofs 
and houses, fur that, though not inconsiderable, is 
little compared to comfortable and healthy dwell 
ings, and the safety of a town. [Almanack. 
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(From the New York Mirror.) 

It was in the true spirit of poetry—not of romance, 
but of nature; that the idea was conceived of like- 
ening the various creations of the vegetable world 
to the feelings, character, and attributes of huma- 
nity; to the ever-varying sensations of the corporeal 
frame, and even to the almost inscrutable workings 
of the mind: the heart insensibly yields to the truth 
of these emblematical allusions, because it traces in 
them a continuation of that beautiful symmetry of 
connexion which pervades the wonderous mysteries 
of nature. 








How exquisitely has a kindred thought been ex- 
panded by the pen of one who never touches the 
lyre without thrilling the bosom of sensibility with 
its tones: 

‘Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in light away, é 
By the opening and folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer’s day.” 
Mrs. Hemans. 

But the whole poem cannot but live in the me- 
mory of all who worship nature, or render homage 
to genius; and therefore we return to the subject of 
this number. 


THE JESSAMINE—EMBLEM OF DELICACY. 


What a beautiful similitade! One of the most 
captivating traits of the human mind and persons 
is typically characterized by a comparison with the 
sweetest ornament of the flower garden: the delici- 
ous perfume of the jessamine is truly illustrative of 
that “breathing emanation of the soul,” that purity 
of thought, po word, and action, which constitutes 
the peculiar charm of delicacy. This beautiful 
shrub, with its slender branches, its delicate flowers, 
and its fragrant odours, loading the air with sweet- 
ness, is a most appropriate emblem of a young and 
lovely female just entering upon the enjoyments of 
the world, when life is but a fairy dream, and all 
around her breathe the atmosphere of delicacy— 
“And oh! that the world had no picture but this— 

That all the bright forms which have gilded life’s 


hours, 

Might rove through its bowers, and taste of its bliss, 

Yet still be as pure as the jessamine flower.” 

THE WORMWOOD—EMBLEM OF ANGUISH. 

The peculiar —_— of the wormwood plant are 
proverbially well known, and have established it as 
the insignia of bitter sorrow, of anguish—deep pierc- 
ing unguish. In this sense it has been used by an 
old writer, thus modernized. 

“For what shall banish heartfelt sorrow, 

Or sweeten wormwood’s bitter pill? 

Where shail affliction comfort borrow, 

To bid these anguish throbs be still?” 
Medicinal virtues have been ascribed to the decoc- 
tion of wormwood, and many a thrifty housewife 
has brought its qualities to the test in her domestic 
pharmacy. A wine produced from this plant in a 
proper state of preparation, has been found of infi 
nite service in arresting the progress of pulmonary 
affections; and thus is the wormwood, whose bitter 
distillation affords relief to the attenuated frame of 
the invalid, like many of the bitter afflictions of the 
world that “minister to a mind diseased,” and have 
a tendency to restore it to ‘‘a pristine health.” 








SPORTING OLIO. 








HORSE LATH. 
Lath is fifteen hands one inch high, strong and 


THE FAMOUS 


Shepherd’s Crab, sire of Mr. 


boney, was got b 
resent the best mere in 


Vernon’s Shepherdess, (at 
England,) the Duke of Devonshire’s celebrated 
Fairy, and many other famous racers. Shepherd's 
Crab was a very excellent son of old Crab, and 
out of the famous Witherington mare, daughter of 
old Partner. The dam of Lath was got by old 
Lath, one of the best sons of the Godolphin Ara- 
hian, and out of Roxana, a daughter of the Bald 
Galloway, the fleetest horse (the Devonshire Chil- 
ders excepted,) that ever ran over the Newmarket 


Childers, great grandam by Makeless, out of a full 
sister to the Honeycomb Punch, son of the ‘Taffo- 
let Barb, his great great great grandam was a na- 
tural Barb mare. The grandam of Lath was the 
grandam of Col. Tasker’s famous mare Selima and 
Lord Rockingham’s famous horse Weasel. This 
horse, in 1767, then feur years old, won the great 
eight hundred guineas at Newmarket, beatin rd 
Bolingbroke’s ‘Tartuffa, and seven others. Partut. 
fa won one thousand guineas and two plates the 
same year. 

In 1768, Lath was landed in America, and that 
gon won the fifty pound weight forage plate at 

ewmarket, Long island. In i769, he won the 
jockey ciub purse of one hundred pounds, at Phila- 
delphia, beating the best running horses from Mary- 
land. In 1770, he also won the one hundred pound 
purse at the same place. In 1771, he won the one 
hundred pound purse at Newmarket, Long island, 
and never was beaten in this country till last year, 
when he ran out of condition, otherwise it is thought 
he would have won easily. As Lath is descended 
from the most valuable blood in England, including 
the Godolphin Arabian, Childers, Crab, Makeless, 
and the Taffolet Barb, together with the Bald Gal. 
loway and honest old Partner, and is a horse of 
speed, game and temper. He doubtless promises 
to improve very eminently the breed of horses in 
this country, and may be justly pronounced the best 
bred stallion in America, Wildair excepted, which 
horse has lately been sold and embarked for Eng- 
land—hbis blood being in,such repute there, that 
though nineteen years old, a large price was paid 
for him. Lath’s aes on the dam’s side, was 
full brother to Old Cade, the sire of the above men- 
tioned Wildair, also of Matchem, Young Cade, 
Sprightly, and many other very bigh-formed horses. 

CHARLES SALLARD, Sr. 

March \st, 1779. 


THE CELEBRATED HORSE COLLECTOR, 

A most beautiful dark bay, nearly fifteen hands 
high, and as to activity and muscular strength, he 
is equal, if not superior to any horse on the conti- 
nent, will stand twelve miles below Halifax town, 
No. 6, and cover mares at the price of ten dollars 
the leap, twenty dollars the season, and forty dol- 
Jars the insurance. 

Collector, when on the turf, was thought by the 

best of judges of horses in this country, to be as 
fiiet a horse as ever started. He ran frequently 
end never lost a race, and in fact was never put to 
his apee#when he would run kindly, except once at 
Tarboro’. when he had the misfortune to fall in 
running, though evident to every spectator that he 
would have won with the greatest ease, had he not 
fallen. But, owing to his uniform restiveness in 
running, he trained off the turf, and was put to cov- 
ering. 
But few of his produce have as yet appeared on 
the turf, all of which have been winners, except 
one; he was second best. five others starting, though 
he was in extremely bad order. 

Doctor Edward Pasteur’s Snap Dragon, at pre- 
sent, confessecly the hero of the turf, is one of his 
getting. ' 
It is given up by every person corversant with 
the turf, that had Collector have had an equal num- 
ber of blood mares with other good horses on the 
continent, that his stock would have been the fa- 
vourite turf horses of the present day. 
Pedigree.—Collector was got by the celebrated 
racer Mark Anthony; his dam, the famous race 
mare Lady Legs, by the imported horse Centinel; 
grandam by Spadille, (he by Janus, out of an im- 
ported mare,) great grandam by Old Fearnought, 
out of an imported mare of Colonel Randolph, of 


Virginia. 
STEPHEN K. CARNEY. 





course. His (Lath above,) grandam by Flying 


March ist, 1803. 
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NOVEL UNDERTAKING. 

Mr. T. Barnes, a gentleman of fortune, residing 
near Hackney, England, recently undertook, for a 
wager of 500 guineas, to walk one mile forward, 
one mile backward, run one mile, bow! a hoop one 
mile, draw a gig one mile, and wheel a barrow one 
mile, all of which he undertook to do in fifty min- 
utes. ‘The remaining part of his task was to trot 
one mile, gallop one mile, and drive one mile in 

ess- This was to be done in ten minutes, for 
two hundred guineas more; two minutes allowed 
for harnessing. He then made a bet of three hun- 
dred guineas more, that the whole should be done 
in an hour, making the total undertaking for 1000 
ineas. This match had been anxiously looked 
for. by the sporting world, and betting ran thus: 
five to four against the first undertaking being done 
in fifty minutes, seven to four and two to one 
against the second part being done in ten minutes; 
and six and seven to four against the completion of 
the whole in one hour. Owing to the unpropitious 
state of the weather, the ground was but thinly at- 
tended. The match took place upon a one-mile 
piece of ground on the Bristol road, and was done 
as follows: 











FIRST PART. Mz. 8. SECOND PART. M. § 
Walking a mile, 11 24/ Trottingamile, 3 6 
Walking backw’d 10 2j Galloping a mile, $ 10 
Running a mile, 5 10} Harness, 3 40 
Bowling ahoop, 6 20 
Drawing a gig, 7 56 9 56 
Wheeling a barrow 8 52 | Total, first part, 49 44 

Grand total, 59 40 





49 44 
Thus finally winning the match by only twenty 
seconds. The cognoscenti, on this occasion, were 
forced to confess that the thing was well done. 


(From the Cambridge Chronicle.) 

On Curtine ovt Haws, or Hoocks. j 
Before I was acquainted with this subject, two 
years ago, | had two fine young horses sacrificed 
to this mistaken and ruirous operation. Ignorant 
quacks do not know that the horse has a membrane 
peculiar to the animal, which is at pleasure drawn 
over the eye. ‘I'he enlargement of this, by a fever, 
uces the appearance, which, in the jocky slang, 
is called the hoocks. Reduce the fever by deple- 
tion, such as bleeding plentifully, purging, he., and 
have the horse well rubbed, and the hoocks will 
disappear, that is, the membrane is restored to its 
natural size and office, which is to clear the eye 
from dust, &c. accidentally entering it. I need not 
mention the cutting out of this useful membrane 
unnecessary, as | have proved the uselessness of 
this operation by restoring a horse without it, a few 

days ago. W. V. MURRAY. 

Clifton Place, Jan. 16. 





Propvce or a Poirrer Bitcn, 

Ne tL, pupped in May, 1821, in Needwood forest, 
Staffordshire, England, and of the best stock of that 
Gonetey—peepenty of Mr. K. of Market-street, Bal- 
imore: 


Ist litter 14th August, 1822, pups 7 
2d do. iith April, 1823, . do. 7 
3d do. 20th March, 1825, é do. 6 
4th do. 19th June, 1826, . do. 10 
5th do. 10th Feb. 1827, do. 7 





To Preserve Gun Barres rrom Rust, occasion. 
ep BY Sart Water. 

Three ounces of black lead, half a pound of bog’s 
lard, one quarter of an ounce of camphor, boiled 
over a slow fire; the barrels to be rubbed with this 
mixture, which, after three days, must be wiped off 
with a linen cloth. This process need not be re- 
peated above twice in the winter, 





To Corovr Guy Barre s. 

One ounce of blue stone vitriol, dissolved in a tea- 
cup full of warm water, six ounces of sweet spirit 
of nitre, one ounce tincture of steel, that which 
causes rust; put these into nearly half a pint of 
spring water, shake it well and it is fit for use. Let 
the barrel be properly cleaned with a buff strap, or 
fine emery paper. A little unslacked lime will take 
the oil or grease off; then take of spirit of salt, 
aqua-fortis and water, equal quantities; shake it 
well, and rub the barrel with it; let it stand still 
next day—this is called pickling. Then apply the 
mixture with a piece of soft rag; let it stand one 
day, and rub it with a superfine steel scratch-brush, 
repeating it till it comes to your mind. Wash the 
barrel over with boiling water, then apply a little 
sweet oil with alkanet. , 


———————— OO ek _ eee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





SIZE OF BALTIMORE. 

From the returns of the superintendants of sweeps 
to the corporate authority, it appears that the whole 
number of houses in the city of Baltimore, at the 
termination of the year 1827, was 11,271—of the 


following sizes and location: 

‘e. ‘ » 'e e° ss 7 

% ‘ . Story. Story. Story. 

Ist and 2d wards, 302 1867 99 00 0. 1 : 
3d do. 184 1126 55 00 O 0 
4th do. 246 674 64 00 O 0 
Sthand 6thdo. 143 617 787 27 0O 0 
7thand Sthdo. 211 857 332 58 1 0O 
9thand 10thdo. 134 980 257 17 0O 0O 
lith and 12thdo. 309 1661 303 11 0 0O 
1487 7772 1897 113 1 1 





HUMAN LIFE. 

“When we set out on the jolly voyage of life, 
what a brave fleet there is around us, as stretching 
our fresh canvas to the breeze, all ‘ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion,’ pennons flying, music playing, 
cheering each other as we pass, we are rather amus- 
ed than alarmed when some awkward comrade goes 
right ashore for want of pilotage! Alas! when the 
voyage is well — and we look about us, toil- 
worn mariners, how few of our ancient consorts 
still remain in sight, and they, how torn and wasted; 
and, |‘.e ourselves, struggling to keep as long as 
possible off the fatal shore against which we are all 
finally drifting.” [Walter Scott. 


BURNING TO DEATH. 

The late shocking instances of females having 
been burnt to death, renders the knowledge of a dis- 
covery lately — by sir Richard Phillips, in 
the Monthly Magazine, for their total prevention, 
of the highest consequence. He deduces from the 
principle of the ascension of fire, that ladies ought 
to lie down as soon as they discover their clothes to 
be on fire; that the progress of the flames will by 
that means instantly. be checked, and may be easily 
and deliberately extinguished without any fatal in- 
jury, as usual, to the head, face, bosom and throat. 
He proves his principle by the following experi. 
ment; he took two slips of printed cotton, a yard 
long, and on lighting one of them at the lower end, 
and holding it perpendicularly, it was consumed to 
a cinder in the fifth of a minute, and the volume of 
flame was so great.as to rise nearly two feet. He 
then lighted an exactly similar piece of cotton and 
laid it horizontally on a pair of tae so as to lie 
hollow, and in this situation it was five minutes burn- 
ing, and the flames, at no one time, ascended an 
inch in height, and might have been extinguished 
by, the thumb and finger. This plain and easy ex- 
periment ought to be read in the presence of the 
females of every family. [Old Almanack. 





Oyster Bens. : 

In a rt made by a committee of the legisla- 
ture of New Jersey, on the value of the oyster beds 
in Delaware bay, Cumberland county, it is stated, 
that the number of vessels employed on those beds, 
for three hundred days in the year, is more than 
five hundred sail, employing about two thousand 
men, and taking abont one bundred and fifty thou- 
sand bushels of oysters per year. 


—————_—— 
RECIPES. 





——— 











PRECAUTION AGAINST DROWNING, 


When a boat has sprung a leak, and is in Conger 
of sinking from the weight of the passengers, the 
only way to keep her up, is for them to lie down in 
the water within the boat. The specific gravity of 
the human body being less than’ that of water, the 
body will of course float, and the pressure of the 
passengers on the boat, the cause of its sinking, will 
thus be removed. Every thing heavier than water 
must of course be thrown overboard, and nothing 
left standing above the level of the boat. These 
precautions will prevent the boat from sinking til! 
assistance can be procured. [Old Almanack. 


EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 
Persons apparently dead from lightning have been 
recovered by repeatedly throwing cold water over 
the whole body. Many instances are recorded. 
The Rev. Mr. Steele, of Paris, in the state of New 
York, has lately in the newspapers mentioned a case 
of this kind. A lady was with her‘thushand in the 
house, and the latter was struck apparently dead by 
lightning. The lady happily recollected having a 
few days before read in the newspapers of the effi- 
cacy of cold water, and had the presence of mind to 
make trial of it; on the effusion of the first bucket 
full, he began to move, and on the repetition of a 
few more was restored to sense and health. If dur- 
ing recovery the pulse is slow and extremities cold, 
bleed largely at the arm. A gentleman now living 
in Johnson county, (R. Gully, eq.) was a few years 
ago stzuck down . lightning, and recovered by ex- 
posure to a heavy fall of rain. (tb. 


KILLING BUGS. 


Dissolve half a drachm of corrosive sublimate in 
a quarter of an ounce of spirits of salt and mix it 
with one quart of spirits of turpentine, shake the 
whole well together and wash all the places where 
the bugs are supposed to lodge, with a brush or 
feather. [ib. 
TO DESTROY RATS. 


One pound flour of malt, three drops oil of rho- 
dium, two ounces loaf sugar, eight cloves, and a 
table spoonful of carraway seeds, all beat fine ina 
mortar Lay it in small parcels where they frequent, 
three or four nights, till they eat it freely; then add 
prepared arsenic; set water in different places, with 
some infused into it. To prepare the arsenic, pour 
spirit of salt on it till it dissolves. When it is thus 
managed, it will not make them sneeze, which is the 
cause of their refusing to eat it. You will often find 
their runs in banks very thick; cut little benders, 
dip them in treacle and meal mixed with poison; 
pass them into the holes, leaving the bottoms clear; 
this will stick on their backs, and they will lick it 
off. When you trap them, use only the feed, plant 
the traps amongst it, and drop two or three drops 
of musk on the bridge of each trap. This will cause 
them to be taken by the head, which will prevent 
their crying to alarm the others. 


A CORN PLASTER, 


One ounce of naval pitch, half an ounce of gal- 
banum, dissolved in vinegar, one scruple of ammo- 
nia, and one drachm and a half of diachylon, mixed 





together. 
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@yRaiw Roav rrom THE CuesaPeAKE TO THE 
Decaware.—Publick meetings have been held, af- 
ter due notice, in the towns of Wilmington and 
New Castle, which have resulted in resolutions to 
apply to the Legislature of Maryland for an act of 
incorporation to make a rail way from Wilmington 
to Frenchtown, on the south side of Christiana 
ereek, with branches from the main stock to New 
Castle and Elkton. The union of the towns of 
Wilmington and New Castle, augurs favourably to 
the success of the undertaking; and as it is propos- 
ed, we believe, to rely for the means of making it 
on individual enterprise and capital, it is not to be 
apprehended that any difficulty will be found in ob- 
taining the charter. Local jealousies and rivalry 
have too often and too long prevented or retarded 
the commencement of great publick improvements. 
We hope that none may spring up in this case to 
paralyze the good and liberal spirit which seems 
now to animate all parties. ‘he least reflection on 
the subject does, indeed, lead us to wonder that the 
practicability and advantages of rail ways, were 
not, above all other places, first illustrated by the 
construction of one across the peninsula of the 
Delaware, to-facilitate the intercourse between Bal 
timore ahd Philadelphia, or rather the eastern and 
southern states on the Atlantic border. Where 
could one be made that would be used by so many 
travellers, front every part of the Union? How 
could the knowledge of what a rail road is, and its 
advantages over other modes of conveyance, be so 
easily and so widely diffused, as by a rail-way from 
the Chesapeake to the Delaware —a distance of 
about 16 miles, over ground peculiarly well adapted 
in a topographical view, to the execution of such a 
work, with timber on the spot, and the means o! 
transporting stone to within a very short distance 
by water. Every thing seems to invite to the com 
platien of this work, and we trust that not many 
years will elapse before we shall have seen it 
realized. 





Battimore anv Omo Rait-roav.—The bill for 
authorizing the construction of this Rail-road hav 
ing passed the Senate of Pennsylvania, was taken 
up in the House on the 20th instant, and the first 
section, which contains the whole principle of the 
bill, was agreed to—aycs 70—nays 16. 

Hovse or Devecates or Maryann, 
25th February, 1828. 


On motion, by Mr. Gantt, the house agreed to 
proceed to the election of a director on the part of 
the state, in the Bank of Baltimore, this house be 
ing entitled to the privilege of choosing such direc- 
tor—when Mr Gantt nominated Join S Skinner 
for that office—whereupon, 

On motion, by Mr. ‘Thomas, of Cecil, it was or- 
dered and declared, That John S. Skinner being 
the only person put in nomination, be, and hereby 
is, unanimously elected by the house of delegates, 
a director on the purt of the state, in the Bank ot 
Baltimere, for and. during the term prescribed by 
law. 





COMMERCIAL R»ECOUD. 








(From the New York Evening Post, February 26.) 
Latest rrom Evrers. 

The packet ship Birmingham, which arrived last 
evening from Liverpool, has brought us Liverpool 
dates to the 8th, and London dates to the 7th of 
January. 





One of the most important articles of intelligence 
contained in the English papers, is the departure o! 
the ambassadors from Constantinople. 

The three ambassadors quitied the capital of the 
Turkish empire on the 8th of December. Their 
families and effects had been embarked several days 
previous. Mr. Stratford Canning embarked for 
Corfu, and M. de Ribeaupierre for Odessa. The 
French accounts say that an attempt was made to 
detain the ambassadors by a proposition of a geue- 
ral amnesty to the Greeks. ‘This not being the sort 
of concession the ambassadors were instructed to 
require, it was of course not accepted. ‘I'he Aus- 
trian Internuncio yet remains at Cons tantmopie. 
Now that the negociations of the allies have tailed 
of their object, which was to induce the Ottoman 
government to agcept of their mediation, nothing 
seems to remain for them but to fulfil the conditiuus 
of the treaty into which they have entered, and the 
conditions of which the Greeks have accepted, and 
to compel the cessation of hostilities on the part of 
the ‘Turks, both by sea and land. Whether there 
will be a war, we suppose, will depend upon the or 
ders which the ‘Turkish forces may receive from 
their government as to the manner in which they 
are to treat the requisitions of the forces of the al- 
lies. 

The report of the destruction of the Greek fleet 
before Scio, turns out to be destitute of foundation. 
Most of the English merchants had left Constan 
tinople, although they were assured by ‘Turkisl offi 

cers, that they might remuin in safety. 

Itis said that the deficiency of the public revenue 
of Great Britain for the present quarter his b- eu 
greatly exaggerated; and that the actual diminution 
will be less than 400,000/ 

‘There prevailed a report in London that the go 
vernment were about to send consuls to Greece 

A change has taken place in the French minis- 
try —M. Villele bas resigned and a new ministry has 
been formed. 

Liverroot Market, Jan 8. 

There was a good demand for cotton last week; 
the sales amounted to 14,400 bags, of which 5000 
bags American were taken by speculators. ‘The 
sales include 130 Sea Islands at 114d. to 164d.; 5460 
Boweds 5 1 8d. to 6Gid5 1230 Urieaus uid. ty 9d; 
4000 Alabamas, &c. 5d. to 6 1-8d 

here was a good demand tor cotton on Saturday 
and to-day, tie sales awounted to upwards of 50U0 
bags, about 2000 of which have been on spec ilaiion. 


There is no alteration in prices, but they continue 


firm 

There was an extensive inquiry for pot ashes, 
during the week, and wore business would have been 
dove W holders bad not demanded higher prices. 
‘The sales compri-e about 600 bis. Montreals at 28s. 
6d. for old, and 30 to 32 for new; and 20 bis. old 
New York Pearls at 3is. 

/Vavai stores —Vhere has been nothing done last 
weck im rough turpentine except one small parcel ot 
50 bis fine quality, from the quay, at Ils. per cwt 
Line sales of tar ere 600 bls. Amertean of good qua- 
ity at 12s. and 200 bls Stockholm, io bond, at Los 
6d. per bol In rosin little doing. 

Hides, §&¢ —The only business in hides is 1620 
salted North American at 4d. for middling quality, 
and 54d. fur 1000 prime. 
¢7 The splendid thorough bred Horse Rivavpo, 
a capital son of Sir Archey—wiill stand the eusuing 
season at Wilmingtow and Newark, in the state of 
Delaware. Particulars herealfter. 


OVERSEER. 

A situation wanted immediately, by one who under- 
stands the management of a tarm and servants, and 
who can come weil recommended. Inquire of Mr. 
Richard Battee, No. 13, Light-st. wharf. The shortest 
notice will be punctualiy attended to. Feb. 29. 











EASTMAN’S MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, 
Vo. 36. Pratt street, Baltimore. 

On hand, a supply of superi r cast steel 4res—also, 
Mattocks and Grubbing Hoes of cast steel; also, improved 
patent Cornshellers, that can be recommended, price 
$'5. Also, Brown's vertical Wool Spinners, embracing 
every thing desirable in an implement of the kind for 
family use. Also, the subscriber’s patent cylindrical 
Straw Cutters, which have never been equalled in any 
country for chaffing all kinds of long forage with ease 
and facility, such as hay, corn stocks, cane tops, &e. &e. 
—the machinery permanent and not liable to get out of 
order; price of small size, including extra knives, $55; 
the second size, with extra knives, $61. Also, West’s 
patent spring Washing Machines, can be highly recom- 
mended; price $15. Also, a complete assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ highly improved Patent Ploughs, made of 
the best materials; Cultivators, Swingle Trees, double 
and single, &c. &c. 

$#All orders by mail pest paid, will receive prompt 
attention. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 

Agents for the subscriber, where gentlemen can leave 
their orders: 

Messrs. Jona. Alden, Philadelphia. 
Barr, Auchincloss & Co. New York. 
David J. Burr, Richmond, Va. 
Randolph Webb, Raleigh, N. C. 
J. C. & C. Burckmyer, Charleston. 
Dr. W. W. Anderson, S atesburg, S. C. 
J G. Herbert, Savannah, Geo. 








BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 





Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. W Uson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent. 
No 4, Bowly’s wh rf. 

Topacco.--Scrubs, $4 00 a 7.00—ordinary, 2.50 « 3.50 
—red, 3.50 a 4.00—fine red, 40° a 4.5 —wrapping, 
6.00 4 9.00—Ohi» yellow and red, 4 00 a 7.00— Yellow, 
7.00 a 20.00. 

Firour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6 25—sup. How- 
ard-street, 5.00 a 5.124; city mills, 4.75; Susquehan- 
na, 4.625—Corn Meat, bl. 2.62-- Grain, bestred wheat 
.95 a 97—best white wheat, .95 a 1.10 —ordy. to good, 
85 a .95--Corn, .36 a .38—Kyn, 45a 47-- Oats, 21 4.23 
—Brans, .80 a 1.00—Peas, .45 a .5)—CLover seed, 
4.50 a 5.00-—Timorny, 1.75 a 2.00—Barcey, .60 a .62— 
FLAxseep, .15 @ .8('— Corton, Virginia, .9 a .10—Loui- 
siana, .10 a .}3—Alabama, 9 a .12—Mississippi, 10 @ 
-13—N. Carolina, .9 4 .104—Georgia, .9 a .10AB— Wus- 
key, in hhds Ist proof, .2i—in bbls 23 a 234—Woo , 
common, unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 a .20—three 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .80 a .35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $280—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
6 00 a 6.5"; do. do. trimmed, 6 50 a 7.00—Herrings, No. 
1, bbl. 2.874 @ 3.00; No. 2, 2.624—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.75; 
No. 2, 5 374; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt cured, .9; 
do Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 a .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





(For the American Farmer.) 
ON THE 
EFFECTS OF THE PROTECTING SYSTEM 
Upon the Agricultural Interest. 
Brighton, near Boston, !5th Feb. 1628. 
To Joun S. Sxumwer, Ese. 
Dear Sir,—By an editorial article in a late Ameri- 
can Farmer, (No. 42,) we Jearn that you are “in @ 
on the tariff question,” that you “‘saw the 
system of 1824 established, and in 1827, the farm- 
ing interest more depressed than you ever knew it” 
Every friend to his country, who has witnessed 
our zeal and untiring exertions to promote its best 
interests will, from motives of gratitude, feel dispos- 
ed to lend a helping hand to relieve you. Thus 
actuated, I proffer my feeble aid. 

{ shall commence with an expression of my de 
liberate opinion, that a mania with regard to the 
question ut issue, has been somewhat rife in our 
country for several years past, and, as in the physi 
cal system, when an epidemic prevails, the robust 
are often its victims, while the feeble escape, so in 
the intellectual, when a mania rages, it not unfre 
quently passes by the weak and puny, and seizes 
upon the wise and sagacious. 

But before we proceed to discuss the subject, I 
crave your indulgence to egotise a little. I am not 
an importer of European commodities of any kind, 
and never have heen. 

I was formerly engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
and shipped flour to France, that was purchased, or 
rather taken by the French ey for which they 
promised to pay silver bars, but my supercargoes 
nor agents, could never get them or any other pay, 
altheugh some of my brethren were so fortanate as 
to get paid for their flour from the droppings of the 
Louisiana se. 1 consoled myself, however, 
that when the revolutionary voleano had spent its 
fury, France would settle down with a pemanent 
government of some sort or otber, and S¢ing im- 
pressed with an idea that no governsent can be 
permanent unless administered upon principles of 
strict justice, at the same time seeDS her riches 
“progressive,” I consoled myself, a before observ- 
ed, that I should ultimately get my bers, or an equi- 
valent in coin. But it was not4ong before | was 
deprived of that consolation—r our own govern- 
ment took my claim, togethe’ with others similarly 
situated, into their own hang, and without our con- 
sent, relinquished them to redeem a guarantee of 
the West India islands, which had been pledged to 
France at a critical perod of our war of indepen 
dence, for the assistance rendered in that struggle, 
without which it is doubtful whether our complete 
emancipation would have been the result. Not- 
withstanding I lest my claim on France, being ha- 
bitually an optimist, I still derived consolation; as | 
considered the redemption of the guarantee of near- 
ly as much importance in its consequence, as was 

‘the assistance originally derived by the pledge;—for 
there can be no question, but that it prevented the 
nation from being inyolved with one or other of the 
belligerents, at a crisis that its very existence would 
have been imminently jeopardised. 

Ever since the loss of my flour or silver bars, 
which is more than thirty years, { have lived on my 
farm, chiefly occupied in horticulture, farming and 
breeding of animals;—and being located in the vi- 
cinity of the great Cattle fair, which is attended 
weekly the year round, by farmers, grainers, and 
dairy-men from ail parts of the New England 
states, opportunities offered, which I was not back 
ward in improving, of mixing and conversing with 
a class of men, who, for strength of understanding, 
intelligence, and innate shrewdness, will not suffer 
by a comparison with any class or body of men on 
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the globe. Often have I, in times of great agricul- 
tural distress, leaned over the pens or fences, and 
eymmuned with them for hours on the causcs that 
lai to such a lamentable state of things. I have 
abo associated with many of the most intelligent of 
the mercantile classes in the capital and principal 
tnding townsof New England, during the period 
rderred to, and anxiously sought their opinions on 
the measures of the national councils for promoting 
the commercial prosperity of our country, in which, 
from investments dependent on it, I felt a strong in- 
terest. [ doubtless have not~profited by such ad- 
vantages, so much as many others would, thus situa- 
tel. I have deemed it necessary, sir. to speak thus 
fa} of my own affairs, in order to shew the causes 


} which placed me on the field of observation, among 


sth practical men as | have named, during a pe- 
rid of thirty vears, which has enabled me to assert, 
tht the positions | am about to assume, are not 
foanded upon hasty reflections, elicited by recent 
dsappointments, or my conclusions drawn from pe- 
ring the writings of political economists. ‘Thus 
sypported, I fearlessly declare my most solemn con- 
vietion, that the interests of agriculture require no 
oher protection than a free unshackled commerce, 
aid a fair scope fo\gompetition in foreign markets. 
Aad that to legisla@po upon the model of what is 
tamed the counting%house policy, or monopolising 
ystem of Great Britain—to protecting statutes, ex- 

ted by circumstances of the moment, may be at- 
ttibuted by far the greater portion of agricultural 
@stress and public calamity, that has befallen the 
tation since the days of the “:/irst Adams.” We 
tien heard that exalted patriot and profound.states 
wan, declare, that ‘‘the interests of agricultufe and 
@mmerce were inseparable—their only effeatual 
rotection, ‘wooden walls.” \ 

A long time elapsed, unhappily too long, when 
tae nation united with one accord to build those 
yalls. Then arose a gleam of hope that the golden, 








days were about to return: but it proved delusive. 
ite snake was not » bor even “scotched;” he 
laid torpid but for a moment, and has come out, 
clothed in a more spurious garb, with renewed vi- 
gour, to protect manufactures with his fangs—charm 
agriculture with his rattles, and crush commerce 
amid his folds. 

I most conscientiously believe, sir, that “time, 
with which every thing rises and falls,” will prove 
this assumption to be a ‘:faithful saying”—that it is 
not declamation, nor the language too highly figura- 
tive,to pourtray the ‘form and pressure” of the 
American System. | shall not plough over the 
whole surface of that field, nor explore the strata 
hidden beneath it—my labours will be confined to ar 
ebscure corner, and [ trust I shall be able to de- 
monstrate that this same system or any of its ramifi- 
cations, will operate most injuriously, if not destruc- 
tively to the interests of the agriculturists of our 
country. 

I begin with analysing the sugar-plums heretofore 
given, and now held out to those sickly children to 
induce them to take their physic. 

The first item to be examined on the catalogue, 
is a tariff on theese of nine cents per pound, grant- 
ed in 1816—this has, doubtless, been considered by 
the farmers as amounting to a prohibition, and of 
course a complete protection, But it is probable 
they, nor the national legislature, were aware that 
one more potent then existed, and still exists— 
namely, that such foreign cheese as would sell in 
the United States, and could possibly come in com- 
petition, costs in the country where it is produced, 
with the charges of importation, exchange and a 
living profit only to the importer, full three times as 
much as cheese frum the best dairies in our country! 
Dr. Franklin would have advised those whu granted 
this boon, to “save the paper”—the parchment on 
which the law is engrossed, was worth more to the 
farmers than the protection. As we may derive in 


struction from this article, 1 shall attempt a brief 
ne its progress towards improvement: Be- 
fore the adoption of the federal constitution, much 
}the greater portion of cheese made in New Eng- 
ped, was disgustingly inferior to what it now is; — 
early all the wealthy classes in the commercial 
cities and southern states, were supplied with fo- 
reign cheesechiefly English;—there were a fow 
good dairies, but so rare that their product was dis- 
tinguished by the names of the proprietors. ‘The 
farmers who brought their poor stuff to the grocers, 
saw English cheese selling for three times, aad that 
from those dairies | have named, twice as much as 
they could eet for theirs, entered into a spirited 
competition befere the impost of four cents a pound 
was laid in September, 1790. Foreign cheese was 
considered a lucury, and was taxed as a fair object 
of revenue. Fhe preamble to the act which con- 
tains this item. recites:-- To make provision for 
the payment of the debts of the United States.” Rev- 
enue was the only object--no one ever dreamt that 
it was for the protection of a particular class of citi- 
zens. The discovery that Congress possessed the 
power of imposing prohibitory tariffs, was reserv- 
ed for more “‘eril times,” This is an excrescence 
that has attached to the constitution since that 
period. Had it appeared then, every hand of those 
illustrious patriots who organized the government, 
would have been put forth to pluck out the con- 
structive tumor by the roots. They would have 
pronounced most emphatically that “the state legis- 
latures were the only legitimate almoners of the 
people’s money!” 

i believe it will not be denied, that the want of 
success in the production of good cheese, may be 
ascribed more te the want of Knowledge in the pro- 
cess than to soil and climate—that a complete 
knowledge rests on chemical niceties which are nat 
pansion tar the making it systematically depends 
on the unerring rules of science, in which the con- 
ductors of dairies are not versed The dairy wo- 
man havmg ‘brought her cheese, by guessing, to 
such perfection as to-reach the point to command a 
ready sale, at a satisfactory price, for the “home 
market,” keeps her secret and guesses no farther 

It is the opinion of numbers of such men as I 
hav .named, who attend the Brighton fairs, that the 
best machine in New England for transmuting herb- 
age into money, is a dairy, when cheese will bring 
six cents a pound at the door; and I believe the 
ssme may be said of all well-managed dairies 
throughout the whole hill country, as far south as 
the cotton latitude. But we cannot well have stron- 
ger proof than that dairy farmers are more flour- 
ishing than any others; indeed, they appear to be 
tie only class that are growing rich, except the 
growers of fine wool that manage prudently. 

Such has been the increase of population, and 
the extension of new settlements ms dairies do 
not flourish, that the supply of cheese has seldom 
exceeded the consumption. Sometimes, however, 
it does, and then it perishes in the warehouses of 
the sea ports, as you informed your readers was the 
case last year in Philadelphia—the blessed effects 
oi a “home market.” As for the exportation ot good 
rich American cheese, it is out of ithe question. But 
little of it will keep at home after the first year. 
Some skim-milk cheese is expurted, to which [ have 
no reference; for it has been satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed, that the dairy-woman who robs her cheese of 
the cream, robs her husband's pocket: as the joss 
in the quantity of curd, and of course weight, with 
the difference of price, is considerably more, than 
the value of the butter. ‘There are often a few 
days in a season, however, when it is found, from 
tye state of the weather, profitable to make skira 
milk cheese. There have been a few instances of 
good American cheese keeping sound to Calcutta, 
that was sold at twenty-five cents a pound, when 
English cheese, stored in the same warehouse, sold 
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at fifty cents. But no prudent merchant will -hip 
rich new milk cheese to warm climates. Whereas 
if it was made to imitate English or Dutch cheese, 
in quality and keeping ees sexreely a ship 
bound to the East and West Indies or South Amer 
ica, but would have her cargo assorted with consi 
derable investments. even at filly per cent. above 
the present price. But the dairy-farmers have had 
a “home market.” ‘They saw no foreign cheese and 
naturally supposing the tariff protected them, had 
no inducement to imitate it; as they were selling at 
their own doors at seven or eight cents a pound, 
they were satisfiei—not being like some of their fel- 
low citizens engaged i» other pursuits, ‘never con- 
tent but with a little more.” 

Now let us suppose that Congress, instead of 
granting a prohibitory tariff, had offered a bounty 
on the importation of foreign cheese, (which, | con. 
tend, they hail an equal right to do,) for the pur 

se of stimulating the farmers to enter into com 
petition with it, that they might bring the manufac- 
ture to such perfection as to compete in all foreign 
markets—and no doubt they can—thereby creating 
a very important staple of export. Is it not proba- 
ble you might, by this time, have seen the slopes 
and gorges of the Alleghanies covered with dairy 
farms? And would not such a measure “provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and regulate commerce with foreign nations,” (the 
only “pegs” in the constitution the protecting sys- 
tem can ‘thang upon,”) full as wellas a prohibitory 
tariff? {tis said Great Britain will take nothing of 
us but cotton;—she would be glad to take our 
cheese if it was equal to her own, which sells on the 
spot at eighteen or twenty cents a pound. Our 
merchants could not make a better remittance for 
‘‘eoarse woollens,” than to purchase such cheese for 
filteen cents. 

Great Britain draws large supplies of butter and 
cheese from Holland; she bas no land to spare for a 
corresponding increase of the datry-with her popu- 
lation. She is so much attached to home consump 
tion, that double the number of horses are kept tor 
agriculture that are necessary—those and her corn 
laws eat up every thing. She even imports large 
quantities of eggs and poultry from France. Yet 
in what country do yeomanry, landlords and tenants 
complain more? 

The tariff intended for the protection of other 
products of the soi), except those which will be no 
ticed in the sequel, may be ranked with cheese 
Ten cents a bushel on potatoes is mete sound; they 
area bulky perishable article. A few farmers in 
the vicinity of sea ports may, in some seasons, be 
benefitted. But it will come out of the pockets of 





those of the south,who are obliged to purchase 
their seed every year. 

The report of the committee on manufactures, 
and the bill presented by them to the House of Re- 
presentatives, providing for an ineressed tariff on| 
wool, woollens, hemp, &c., having just come to 
hand, we proceed to examine the protection held 
out to agriculture. ‘The first in order are wool and 
woollen wanufactures. I must here express my as 
tonishment at the want of information manifest 
ed by the aitefdants on the “protecting system” at 
Harrisburg, and of those now in attendance at 
Washington, of what pertains to the farming in- 
terest. Indeed, | cannot furnish a more forcible il- 
lustration, than to transeribe a story told of the na 
tives of Chili, by the celebrated Zimmerman, which 
I find quoted in a recent B:itish publication now on 
my table: “In Chili,” says Zimmerman, “the phy- 
sicians blow around the beds of their patients to 
drive away diseases, and as the people of that coun- 
try believe that physic consists wholly of this wind, 
their doetors would take it very ill of any person 
who should attempt to make the method of cure 
more difficult. They think they know enough when 





they know how to blow.” If the farmers can be in- 


duced to consider the tariff on wool and woollens 
any protection, it may with truth be said, that “cte- 
oa is indigenous” in other countries besides 
Chili. 

The committee state in their report, that “the 
very rapid increase in the importation of low o%, 
ties of wool since the tariff of 1824, furnish the 
strongest reasons to conclude that they are suppy- 
ing the demands and answering the use of whith 
the coarse wool of our country would, in mgst 
cases, supply.” Without stopping to inquire whe 
ther this conclusion is not founded upon isolated 
facts, or whether the real cause of these import 
tions is not physical; namely: that such qualites 
cannot, and never will be, found in our country; I 
would respectfully intimate to the honourable con: 
mittee, that numbers of intelligent meu, who ca. 
stantly attend the Brighton fairs, and whose ve 
city they will not question, could inform them tlat 
the farmers throughout New England were i“ 
ing, with all their might, long before the fall pi 
wool, or the importations referred to by theas,pb 
get rid of their native coarse woolled sheep, andto 
substitute those that produce fine. ‘“Excellenccis 
of slow growtb;” time is required to change he 
flocks of a country. It has been estimated by con- 
petent judges, that within the last four or fie 
years, half a million of native sheep and lam)s 
have been sold at Brighton, and a great portion )f 
those that came in autumn and the early part jf 
winter, at prices little above the value of their pele. 
It is an unquestionable fact, thata drover has bem 
known to start from Vermont for Brighton witha 
flock of native sheep and a drove of swine—and © 
slaughter the sheep to fatten his hogs on the road, 
throwing their pelts into his wagon, to sell on his ar- 
rival. 

I have made inquiries of numbers of wool grov- 
ers, as to the relative profit of growing fine wool or 
coarse; none fix the difference at less than three 





pounds of fine for two of coarse at the same ex- 
pense. am aware that difference in flocks and 


their location, may cause some variation. I place 
great reliance, however, on the information of a 
gentleman of science and observation, who has 
been a wool grower for twenty years past, and, 
moreover, is interested in woollen manufactures, 
that he could raise two pounds of fine merino at 
less expense than one pound of native coarse wool! 
With such data, figures will demonstrate that, until 
coarse wool bears a price vastly higher than fine, it 
is in vain to think of obtaining a supply, except Q! 
importation. It must appear evident, that a tari 
that would induce our farmers to grow coarse wool, 
would shut the gates of every woollen manufactory 
adapted to that description of material, in the coun- 
try. There are facts from official sources now be- 
fore the public, which prove that the importation 
of wool, of all qualities, has not exceeded five per 
cent. on the quantity grown in the country; and 
there is the strongest presuraption that the produc 
tion of fine wool has nearly reached the point of 
demand by the manufactarers. One of the most 
extensive wool growers in the union, expressed to 
me a few days since, an opinion decidedly confirma- 
tory—concluding with this remark, “we only want 
to be let alone.” The information I have been able 
to collect from various sources, justifies the conclu- 
sion, that the period is at hand, when the staple of 
our fine wool will be so much improved as to be- 
come an article of export. The dissemination of 
considerable flocks of Saron sheep, has caused a 
spirited and healthy coimpetition, that will, if not 
paralyzed by tariffs, be productive of such results, 
when the art of stapling is better understood, as to 
compete with the wools of Spain, and even Saxony, 
in the British markets. 

If | have been so fortunate as to convince you that 
a tariff on wool will not benefit the “farming interest,” 
it will not be necessary to shew that the enormous 


one already existing, and the increase now qontem- 
plated, on coarse woollens, will be alike inopefative. 
But let us look on the other side ofthe wall:~ Will 
any one contend: that this protecting tariff will not 
operate, in every section of our country, as a most 
grievous burden—a taz, and nothing but an une 

lax on the many for the benefit of the few? And 
will not the agriculturists feel ii most sensibly—do 
they not at this moment in a very important section 
of the union?—those whom it is the fashion to style 
“nabobs of the South,” perhaps from the cireum- 
stance of their showing a fondness for the innocent 
luxuries and elegancies of life--a taste which, it 
must be admitted, has no tendency to retard the 
progress of civilization and the, social virtues; if it 
does not promote them, and make men less jealous 
of their just rights. 

‘This lines of citizens seem, by the advocates of 
the ‘American system,” to have been placed under 
“the ban of the ‘protecting’ empire.” Is it beeanse 
they inherit a property in “persons held to service or 
labour,” which their ancestors protected with their 
blood, and which, if the constitution did not guar- 
antee to them as sacredly as it does the New Eng- 
land farmer his freehold, they possess by a para- 
mount title? [ am not a Southron, but a full-biood- 
ed Yankee; my ancestors fled from the éariff of 
James the First, and the constructive religion of 
Archbishop Laud, one hundred and ninety years 
ago, to the banks of the Connecticut, and I now in- 
herit some of the soil they then located;—nor am 
I an advocate for slavery, sir; Wilberforce, Clark- 
son, nor the most zealous member of the society of 
friends in our country, do not hold it in greater ab- 
horrence, or will go further to promote its aboli- 
tion, if it can be accomplished without manifest 
injustice and encroaching upon rights that are 
held sacred. { am sensible that it is an evil of 
enormous magnitude, that is increasing But I 
see nut a finger lifted to check it. We, of the free 
states, declaim and scold about it, and complain 
that the constitution has entitled our Southern bre- 
thren & votes in consequence of their slave popula- 
tion. Would it not be better, instead of treating 
the subjew in this manner, and atteropting any in- 
fringement vf their rights, to consult with them as 
brothers of th same family, and endeavour, by the 
joint and stremous efforts of the whole nation, to 
mitigate the evi). and, if possible, to lay a legitimate 
foundation for its yjtimate removal. 

I have never sein the question fairly met;—ac- 
cording to my appréhension, there has always been 
oo much enthusiasm manifested on the one band, 
and irritability on the other, to lead to an investiga- 
tion of the subject in tht cool, dispassionate man- 
ner its high importance demands. 

We all ought to know, that a delusion seized 
the whole christian world wih regard to slavery, 
two centuries ago, and continved till the war of our 
revolution. Even the Quaker, “the salt of the 
earth,” did not scruple to hold slaves until some ten 
or twenty years before, when the exhortations of 
that exemplary man, Anthony Benezet, convinced 
them that it did not comport with the principles of 
their faith. 

It vught also to be knowg, that it is physically 
impossible for all the low country south of Virginia, 
and some parts of that state, to be cultivated by 
any but the African race. 

White cultivators, in the present state of the coun- 
try, cannot exist there. In all probability it would 
have been a desert, had it depended on their labour, 
to this day. Take the slaves away, and their pro- 
prietors must starve or abandon their dwellings and 
the tombs of their ancestors—manumit them on 
the spot, and the remedy would be as bad, or worse 
than the disease. 

Can we wonder, then, that our fellow citizens of 
that section are so sensitive on this subject? And 





will those feelings be mitigated by taxing them 
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enormously for the clothing of their labourers, un- 
der pretence of protecting the growers of coarse 
wool, who will never grow a pound if they can 
change their flocks. 

The next item we shall consider is hemp, that 
pays a tariff of thirty five, Which the bill before 
Congress increases progressively to sixty dollars 
per ton, Are the advocates of “independence on 
foreign countries for all we want,” aware that those 
very nations to whom they are indebted for nearly 
or quite all the examples brought to prop the 
“American system,” do not hanker after such inde- 

ndeoce? ‘The whole marine of Great Britain and 
Genate, are furnished with hemp from the Baltic. 
It does not seem to agree with the monopolizing 
policy of Great Britain, to protect the growth of 

emp in Jreland, one of the most fertile spots, and 
ag well suited to that crop as any on the globe—and 

; that means add a little comfor', by affording em 

oyment to a portion of her six millions of kind. 
Pearted subjects, that have been debased to be sub- 
dued—-who labour to exist, and exist to labour. 
France has found it for her interest to send her 
wines and the “‘fineries from her work shops to 
Russia fer hemp, and grow wheat that often com- 
petes with our flour, in the West India and South 
American markets. 

How do our merchants pay for the five thousand 
tons of foreign hemp that is annually worked up in 
our country? ‘They take our flour, pork, lard, and 
a large amount of other produce to Cuba and Bra- 
zil, and with the proceeds purchase sugars, which 
are taken to Russia, and cargoes of hemp brought 
back in return, to be mapufactured into cordage to 
rig their ships, and to export to the republics of 
Mexico and South America. This trade demands 
a large amount of tunnage, with provisions for the 
crews. And until the preparation of hemp is better 
understood and practised, will it not promote the 
“farming interest” infinitely more than to grow that 
crop? The committee say “hemp and flax ouly 
need the consumption of duck and cordage of our 
extensive commerce and growing navy.” But the 
couimissioners of the navy will not hgéard their 
well-earned reputation, by sending ‘he rational sips 
to sea clothed with suils and rigging made of ma- 
terials the growth of our country, pt will the ship- 
owners. But if they are # litle more oppressed 
with tariffs, they wiil send their mips to Europe to 
be clothed. ‘There is no queston but, by a proper 
system of nanagement, heapean be grown in the 
western country, and becouy @ profitable staple at 
one hundred dollars a ton; and we can prove by 
facts, that it was prepared in New England, during 
the last war, equal to the best Russian hemp. The 
system, as now practsed, is radically wrong. A 
high tariff, however, sill nut change it—during the 
war, hemp sold for 6350 a ton, since, the price has 
averaged over 9200; it is now $275 40 Boston. 
Where do we see hemp prepared in the Russian 
manuer? it should be considered, that all improve 
ments in agriculture are of *‘slow growth.” ‘The 
only method to bring hemp to such periection as to 
be cousumed by our marine, is for the state legisia- 
tures to offer iarge bounties for hemp that shail 
equal Russiaw, and io encourage the erection of 
mchinery for dressing it, by loans to the farmers 
for that express purpo-e;—and even then the in- 
crease will be so gradual, that it will take proba- 
biy twenty years to furnish the dem .nd for our na 
Vigution. 

if the supply could keep pace with the increas- 
ed consumption for ten years, it would be doing 
well. In 1826, there was exported only from St. 
Petersburgh, 2973 tons of hemp to the United 
States, and 4639 tons in 1827. ‘The cordage manu- 
facturers, if the present biil passes into a law, and 
they wre not allowed « drawback, will be fairly run 
down by the tariff ship, as those of duck were 
in 1624. Flax may be supposed, with trifling 
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variations, to stand on the same bottom with 


hemp. 

“The proposed increase of the tariff on ardent spi- 
rits, sweetened as it is with molasses, as a protection 
to the agriculturists of the nation, is too disgust- 
ing to dilate upon. {f our countrymen will take 
poison, it is quite immaterial whether it is hellebore 
ot arsenic. It is believed however, that the present 
ligh duty on West India rum, has done more to oc- 
casion the loss of the British colonial trade than any 
mismanagement in negociation. As the planters 
had nothing but rum to pay for such of our agrrcul- 
tural products as they wanted, they have not been 
very strenuous to induce the government to open 
their ports. ' 

Internal improvements are said to be pressed into 
the service of the “American System.” If that is 
the case, does not one of its features resemble a 
deam boat with her wheels moving in contrary direc- 
tons? We find that the legislatures of the several 
tates and individuals are most ardently and lauda 
ily engaged in cutting canals and constructing rail- 
vays for the express purpose of enabling the farmer 

o transport his produce to marke! at a very cheap 
tate. ‘he advocates of the “protecting system,” by 
high tariffs on hemp, iron and duck, are taking the 
most effectual method that can be devised that he 
should transport it coastwise and to foreign markets 
ata very dear rate. For it is as certain as that the 

ide will flow, as the materials for ship building 
fadvance in price, the freights of our inmense 





leoasting navigation as well as that carrying our 
products to foreign ports will advance in proper- 
thon. 

Having denied that Congress possess the power 
they have assumed, and on which the ‘protecting 
system” is based, it is incumbent on me to produce 
authority other than my own opinion, which cer- 
tainly ought not to weigh a feather against a con 
trary doctrine, embraced by very able opponents. 
Happily 1 have it in my power to offer such as, | 
trust, will be concidered purameunt to that of those 
eminent characters ever so learned and well skilled 
in the science of construction. 

{t was my good fortune, sir, to be on the stage 
when the federal constitution was formed, and, dur 
ing the debates of a convention of delegates, chosen 
by the people of my little native state of Connecti- 
cut, to deliberate upon the question of its ratifica- 
tion; I attended in the galleries every moment of 
their sessions. 1 was young, ardent, and ‘my little 
all” depended upon the issue; and, as you may weil 
suppose, not a lisp escaped me. I there heard 
William Samuel Johnson, Roger Sherman and Oli- 
ver Elisworth* who had assisted to frame that com 
pact, explain and defend ts provisions, answer ub- 
jections and allay the prejudices of strong, pure 
winded men, with such cloquence, caliiness and 
energy that made an mdelible impression on my 
mind. At that period, the people were jealous of 
privileged orders; and a prominent objection was, 
that Congress wight appropriate the public lands 
with other wealth oi the uation, and grant immunities 
to some large and favorite states or class of citizens. 
they weresunswered, “that as by express provision, 
no money could be drawn from the people by taxes but 
in the ratio of representation,” the wicrence was irre- 
sistible that it must flow back through the same 
channel. That cousiderimg the proviso that “all 
duties, imposts, and excises should be uniform” it 
wuld be an absurdity to suppose that grants of land, 
money, or any immunities whatever should not be 
equaliy sv. ‘Toat the constitution conferred no 
puwers on congress (o make any other disposition of 
the surplus wealth of the nation, than to hold it in 
trust tor the people, and that the legislatures of the 


* Mr. Elisworth’s name does not appear affixed to the 
constitution as published, but he was a member of the 








convention and a powerfully active one. 


states were the only constitutional almoners of the 
people's money. 

i do not pretend to have repeated the language 
used by those highly talented men, but I declare 
what I have stated to be the purport, that seems as 
vivid to my recollection as if it was but yesterday. 
It may be said that it is difficult to remember senti- 
ments expressed forty years ago. I appeal to any 
man who has been upon the stage of life for that 
period, whether he cannot recollect the substance of 
remarks that occurred at that distance of time on 
particular and interesting subjects, with as‘much or 
more accuracy, than such as he may have heard 
within one year. 

l assure yeu, sir, that I never shed a drop of ink 
in support of party politics or with electioneering 
views in my life, and never will, As I have ani- 
madverted upon the **.4merican System’ which ap- 
pears, from what cause | cannot divine, to be in 
some way connected with the Presidential question, 
I deem it an imperative duty to declare, that I have 
not in the most remote degree had reference to that 

uestion, and that | entertain the highest opinion of 
he preeminent talents and integrity of the present 
incumbent, and a firm conviction that those associ- 
ated with him in the administration are actuated by 
motives of the purest patriotism 

I have done, sir--if you are relieved of the diffi- 
culty under which you laboured, | am most richly 
rewarded. Be it otherwise, I feel assured of com- 
pensation by your smiles. For the notion is strong- 
ly impressed on my-mind, that “man is irresistibly 
impelled to laugh rather than weep at the vanity of 
his fellows.” Be it as it may, you may rest assur- 
ed of my cordial good will and esteem 

SAMUEL WYLLYS POMEROY. 





Readings on the 7th volume of the American Farmer. 
LIME AS A MANURE, 
(See vol. 7, American Farmer, p. 9, &c.) 

On the 12th of April, 1827, 1. put about a pint of 
lime in each of three hills, and in each hill plavted 
three grains of corn. ‘This corn came up in good 
time and finely coloured. It was. frequently struck 
by frost and hard freezing weather, but recovered, 
grew luxuriantly and produced two fine ears to each 
“sae It was planted among potatoes which were 
immed. 

For several years, I have planted all my potatoes 
with lime. The manner of doing it is, to run a Cur- 
row with a plough, drop my sets ten and twelve 
inches apart, and drop half a pint of lime on each 
set. The crop is improved one third or an half 

The effects of lime are more immediately obsery- 
ed on sand than on clay or loam. It is said in Eng- 
land, marle produces no beneficial effect ou clay— 
hence the old adage: 

He who marles sand, 
Buys land; 

He who marles clay, 
Throws all away. 

This should be received with great caution 
Marle ameliorates clay. Lime put on clay will 
render the draught an horse lighter. ‘Thus a stiff, 
unyielding clay, which requires three horses to 
break up,can be broken up with two horses with 
ease, if well limed. 

The general rule in Pennsylvania is, to put forty 
bushels to the acre, and in three years renew the 
application, ‘This will last twelve or fourteen years 
Ou our cold, white ouk, slaty lands of this county, 
lime has the most salutary effect. I believe it dou. 
bles the crop, It does not act so powerfully on 
limestone and limestone-gravel, but yet its effects 
are very important. 

Lime can be bought in this neighbourhood for 
ten cets per bushel at the kiln. Suppose two men 


with a four horse team, can haul and spread two 





loads a day, of forty bushels each. 
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80 bushels lime, at 10 cents, 3 
Hauling, . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 3 
Spreading, ‘ : ‘ 50 
Total, $11 50 


Which is $5 75 per acre. Can there be a more 
economical mode of enriching land? Last summer 
I had a kiln burnt of 4000 bushels, which cost but 
five cents a bushel, including every iota of expen- 
diture. Lime, as a manure, may be multiplied 
without bounds, » Barn-yard manure must always 
be limited in quantity, and though a judicious sys- 
tem of management wil] greatly increase the quan- 
tity, yet | know 6f no farmer who is able to dung 
all the land he puts in crop. If toomake one acre 
aon the number of bushels which two now yield, 

e a matter of national importance, as well as indi- 
vidual benefit, the judicious use of lime cannot be 
too strongly urged. 

About fourteen years ago, one of my neighbours 
burnt a lime heap in his meadow. After the lime 
was removed, the spot produced nothing for two 
years. Every year since then the grass has lodged 


on that spot. 
PLOUGHING. 


Earls Stimson and Lorain disapprove of deep 
ploughing. The ideas of the former appear to be 
grounded on the beneficial effects of shallow plougb- 
ing on his own particular farm. It is a practical 
result of a solitary experiment. 

Lorain argues that deep ploughing places the 
rich surface mould below the reach of the roots of 
the vegetable, and should never be resorted to ex- 
cept when the surface of the soil bas been exhaust- 
ed by a bad system of wo. a the subsoil is 
rich and deep, and will supply the deficiencies in 
vegetable pabulum, caused by frequent ploughing 
and severe cropping.—-( See 4m. F. v.7.,p 49.50.) 

The advocates of deep ploughing (and Tull led 
the way,) assert, that at every ploughing, a great 
fermentation takes place, and an exhalation of 
many tons to the acre, and that the quantity of gas 
exhaled is in a ratio with the depth the earth is 
moved. That the ground being moved toa great 
depth, the roots of the plants have greater latitude 
to extend themselves, and consequently the facili 
ties of collecting their food multiplied. That the 
moisture does not evaporate as rapidly from deep 
as from shallow moved earth, consequently the 
plants are less affected by dry seasons. 

‘There is an appearance of truth in each hypo 
thesis, but “‘who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree.” It is probable the practice of each is ad- 
visable, under certain circumstances. I cannot, 
however, reconcile the theory of Lorain with the 
practice of the Chinese. ‘They never suffer their 
lands to rest; they plough deep and spade deep; 
but then they manure for every crop. But from 
whence comes the matter, the material which en- 
ables them to return as much from the soil as they 
take from it? We answer, by the strictest care of 
the barn-yard manure, by a judicious use of lime, 
ashes, and above all, the preservation of that most 

werful of all manures, night-soil, without which 
ES, China would not support, by a number of mil 
lions, as many souls as now find plenty and happi 
ness under the auspices of a wise and benignant gov- 
ernment; but our vulgar, barbarian prejudices, cause 
us to look upon it as a nuisance. In Pekin, Nankio, 
&c.,it is mixed with lime fashioned into cakes and ex- 
posed on the shambles for sale to the country peuple. 

I have often thought that the relation of what 
ene has done in the pursuit of one’s profession, is 
worth a volume of theory. To relate actual expe 
riments, | conceiv@to be the best way of convey 
ing information to the great mass of readers. 

‘in the fall of 1824.1 fenced in about an acre of land 
for a garden, afier cutting the timber off it. It was 
manured and well broken up, In the spring it was 


harrowed, cross-harrowed, and sown with some gar- 
den seeds. The crop was poor, as might be ex- 
omy from such rough preparation. I had oftep 
eard of trenching a garden, and knew that Mr. 
McMahon, late of Philadelphia, seedsman, had 
trenched his gurden two feet deep. When I saw.it 
some fifteen years ago, it was astonishingly produc- 
tive. William Cobbett, in his excellent book on 
gardening, recommends the practice strongly. 4 
determined to make the trial, and if the success 
justified the expense, to trench my whole garden. 

In the fall of 1825, the garden was manured hea 
vily with a vegetable substance, taken from a cran- 
berry swamp, (Mr. Eustis’ Ash Pocosin,) mixed wit) 
lime, ashes and barn-yard manure. A bed of four 
square rods was marked out, and two men, each 
with a grubbing hoe and shovel, began to dig + 
trench 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep. When this way 
dug, they began another trench of the same width, | 
the earth of which was thrown into the first dug 
trench, the top soil, lime, ashes, and all into the bot 
tom, and the bottom soil on the top. ‘This work 
was continued till the bed was trenched, and it wa; 
a matter of great labour. 

Dung was hauled on the top, spaded in, and is 
the spring, parsnips were sown in drills, and radishes 
between the parsnips. The radishes vegetated 
weakly; the greater part died by reason of frost or 
other causes. The few that survived were very 
small and ligneous, and totally unfit to eat. Very 
few of the parsnips came up, and supposing the 
frost had destroyed them in the seed-leaf, | re-sowed 
them. About the middle of June, found the prospect 
of a crop desperate, and having some beet plants, 
set them out in the vacant spaces. These flourished 
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bited the effects of the application, flourishing be- 
yond expectation. What the result would have 
been, I was prevented from observing, by reason of 
one of the domestics seeing the tops remarkably 
luxuriant, pulled them for the cows. From the 
moment of this operation the plant ceased to thrive. 
Bedford county, Pa. T. B. M. 





SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 
Hartsville, Buck’s county, Pa. 

J. S. Sxmwer, Ese. Feb. 26, 1828. 

Sir,—In the American Farmer of the 15th inst. 
| observe some inquiries relative to short horn cat- 
ile. I now state in reference to those inquiries that 
| have a yearling improved short horn bull, and also 
a bull calf, which I am willing to sell. The former 
was a year old on the 6th of November last, and 
now weighs about 1050 lbs. being in tolerable order 
only; his dam Flora; (an imported cow, who took 
the first premium at the cattle show of the Philadel- 
phia Agricultural Society, held near Philadelphia 
in 1822,) his sire Blythe, out of Shepherdess, by 
Champion, and took the first premium of the Pena- 
sylvania Society in 1826. He will be delivered in 
Philadelpbia for $200. His colour is white. 
, The latter was calved in August last, dam Rose, 
(out of Cora, an imported cow, by Bishop,) his sire 
Blythe. Both Cora and Rose have taken premiums, 
in competition with the finest cattle in this country. 
This calf’s colour is roan, and will be delivered in 
Philadelphia at $100. 

Any further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to me. 7 on 

ery res ully yours, 
oe JAMES COX. 





well, some of them attaining the weight of four or 
five pounds. The parsnips were good for nothing. 


dug well with the spade, and sown in parsnips. ‘They 
were well worked during summer and harvested 
the middle of November; a poor crop, bad straggling 
roots. A carrot. the ased of whieh had no deubt 
been deposited by accident, came up in the bed and 
was dressed with the parsnips. It attained an unu- 
sually large size and was very finely formed. 

A bed dug deep with the grubbing hoe, for it was 
too hard and stony for the spade, and sown the day 
the parsnips were sown, produced a large crop and 
finely formed. 

A vinter of the neighbourhood, who trenched his 
vineyard as I did my parsnip bed, sowed carrot seed 
on the fresh earth, which was a slate gravel, and 
the crop was large and very fine. 

It appears from this, that beets and carrots thrive 
well on land which has been deeply moved, though 
the subsoil contains but little vegetable matter, while 
parsnips and radishes, decline and die. It is a fair 
inference that deep ploughing is beneficial to some 
vegetables and injurious to others; that the surface 
of the earth must be made to contain the nutriment 
of plants before the seed is deposited, or the plant 
will not arrive at its greatest excellence; that plants 
absorb a portion of their food by the agency of 
the foliage; and that the radicula is a co-agent in 
the work; that the larger the leaves, the greater is 
the absorption from the atmosphere, and the less 
will it exhaust the soil. Hence beets and cabbage 
are not us great exhausters as oats. 

Tobacco, however, is said to be a great exhaust- 
er and no doubt is so. But tobacco returns nothing 
to the soil; nine-tenths of the plant is shipped to 
other countries. Butif cabbage or beets are fed to 
cows on the land, as much fertilizing matter is de- 
posited as will compensate for exhaustion by their 
culture, and | believe much more, because the nu- 
tritious gas attracted by the plant from the atmos- 
phere is concentrated there, and will serve in repro- 
duction. if not suffered to escape. 

In August last I placed some manure from the 





hog pen round some beets. Their tops soon exhi- 


In the spring of 1827, this bed was again manured, | 








Exraract To tue Epirér. 

Calvert count 

J. S. Senvver, Ese. February 24th, 182S. 
Dear Sir,—I commenced house-keeping on the 
ist of January, 1810, since which time | have gene- 
rally been at home, except the two last winters—my 
family hate always resided on my patrimonial estate 
since | coMmenced farmer. We have had sprouts 
and turnip-tops for weeks past,and the latter are now 
seeding or gohg to seed, to use a common expres- 
sion—I could enjeavour to account for this on astro- 
nomical principle, perhaps, but I will leave the sub- 
ject tg others mor versed in such matters; suffice 
it to say that such ® the fact. I covered my cab- 
bage stalks with com stalks, after burying the 
heads, as we are in the habit of doing, and my tur- 
nips left in the patch ater putting away the larger 
ones for winter's use, Wih pine brush. You can 
make what farming use you please of this, so that 
you keep my name out of public view—yet, if ne- 
cessary, I will give you a certificate substantiating 

the above statement. 

Your friend, &c. es. B. 








AMERICAN WINE. 

J. 8S. Sxuvwer, Ese. Columbia, 8. C. Jan. 18, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—l have been for a long time but a 
sorry correspondent of yours, or rather no corres- 
pondent at all. It is not,! assure you from a dimi- 
nution of my great regard for you and your most 
useful labours; but from causes which I could not 
perhaps account for satisfactorily. ‘To make some . 
little amend, however, this is to inform you, that I 
have just put in a box, directed to Mr. George Fitz-_ . 
hugh, Jr. three bottles of my wine, made last Au- 
gust. Two of them are of the Madeira grape, (so 
called here,) the other of a native grape common! 
called here the small summer grape. Finding it 
very good and deserving a name, | called it “Arena.” 
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This vine grows abundantly in our sand hills. ‘The 
Arena requires at least one year before it can be 
properly judged of, as before this, it has a wild un- 

sant taste, which changes so much as to become 
(though an uncommon) a very pleasant, strong 
bodied, highly flavoured wine. I beg therefore you 
will husband it so as to keep some till it has attained 
the age of at least one year. You may easily do 
this by filling « smaller bottle, after it has settled so 
as to be perfectly clear, cork it well, and keep it on 
its side in a cellar, till you think proper to pass sen- 
tence upon it. The other which [ call +*Palmyra,” 
from the name of my place, is now fit to drink 
though it does improve also by age. I believe the 
Arena will be found the best grape for wine among 
the natives. It also improves much by cultivation, 
in point of size, juiceness and other valuable quali 
ties It is only a small grape; but the vine bears 
abundantly, never rots and never fails, that I have 
ever noticed. The native grapes are, however, 
much more difficult of cultivation than the old cul 
tivated ones. Cultivation, however, corrects some- 
what of its uncivilized qualities. The greatest diffi- 
culty is in propagating it by cuttings, which will so 
seldom take root, that not more than three or four 
will grow out of perhaps fifty; but cultivation im- 
proves considerably this unsocial temper. 

I see Mr. Prince has a dispute on his hands rela- 
tive to the birth place of his favourite the Isabella 
grape, and seems determined to prove it a native of 
this state. All the inquiries and researches that I 
have made on this subject have proved fruitless, and 
it is certainly not known as a native in Dorchester, 
although it is very common all over this country; 
but no one seems to know where it came from. It 
certainly bears strong marks of some of our natives, 
particularly that called the Fox grape. Cultivation 
has, no doubt, rendered some of them less sensible. 
It is, in common with the Fox grape downy under 
the leaves; but-in all the native ones I have noticed 
the down is of a russet colour, and in the Isabella 
it is white. This may not bea character sufficient 
to condemn it; for though I have not noticed a white 
down on the wild ones there may be many «hat have 
it, and join to this its taste, which has stongly that 
ofthe Fox grape. 1 hope Mr. George Gibber will 
solve the difficulty 

I am, with great respect, dear sr, 
Your obedient s¢rvant, 


N. HERBEMONT. 





Exrract TO THE Epiror. 
West Chater, Pa. Feb. 21, 1828. 


As I have to acknowledge that a portion of your 
complaint, about the negligence of your correspon 
dents to furnish reports of the results of experi- 
ments Wi sds formerly sent, applies to myself, 
I will avail If of this occasion to furnish a brief 
accodnt of the fate of those few seeds heretofore 
forwarde@ito me. Three or four years ago, I re- 
ceived from you some seeds of the “ Guinea grass,” 
which were carefully planted, but not one of them 
vegetated. So there was an end of them. About 
the same time, you favoured me with some “rabbit 
berries,” from the Missouri country—of which a 
friend of mine, who has much skill and experience 
in gardening, succeeded in making three or four 
grow. The young trees are doing well; and I hope, 
in a few years, to see some of them in fruit. The 
botanical name of the rabbit berry tree, or shrub, 
is ia argentea, of Nuttall; or Hippophae, of 
Pursh. Being a dioicous plant, it remains to be 
seen whether any of our young trees will prove to 
be — The next of — remittances, to be no- 
ticed. 1s the Fun ne millet,” or Holcus spicatus, 
of Willdenow. The seeds of this grew very well, 
but the frosts of autum. caught the plants whilst 
in full bloom, Our seasons sre, entirely too short! 


tional parcel, which I recollect to have received 
from you, was a few seeds uf a grass sent from 
Missouri, (See 4m Farmer,vol. 8, page 244) I re- 
cégnized the seeds to be those of the Tri 
dectyloides, of the botanists, commonly called Se. 
seme grass. I planted them carefully, but they did 
not grow. I have since observed the grass in two 
old botanic gardens in this county. It is a plant of 
cdarse, luxuriant growth; and I believe, might be 
propagated without much difficulty. But I doubt 
whether it would be found so valuable as your cor 
respondent, Mr. Hardeman, seems to suppose. It 
certainly, in my judgment, would sot be well adapt 
ed to our system of farming, in this neighbourhood 
I am, most respectfully, 

; Your most obedient, 
J S. Sxinves, Esq. 


————— ee 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT 
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SUSQUEHANNA RAIL-ROAD. 


| The following memorial was presented to the le- 
gslature of Penusylvania, by a deputation of gentle- 
nen from Baltimore:— 


Toxthe honowrable the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 

The undersigned, commissioners from the state of 
Maryland, respectfully represent: That the act of 
the state of Maryland, passed at the present session 
df the legislature, incorporating the Baltimore and 
Susquehanna Rail-road Company, contemplates a 
mil-road from Baltimore to a point or points on the 
iver Susquehanna, without designating the particu- 
hr point of intersection on that river. 

On behalf of the state of Maryland we submit this 
hw to the consideration of the state of Pennsylva- 
tia, in full confidence, that it will be disposed of as 
is importance deserves. 

The spirit of internal improvement. which it now 
abroad in the United States, call for the exercise of 
liberality and comity between the states composing 
this great republican family. ‘The ideal lines which 
separate the several states should not, for a moment 
involve any division of interests. We are but one 
nation, in fact and in principle; and the closer the 
ties are drawn, which bind us together, the more 
firm and lasting will be our political institutions. 

The relative position of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land has long ago demonstrated the intimate con 
nexion of their interests and the identity of their 
policy; and hence your honourable body will find 
the statute books of both states, marked by numer 
ous acts of co-ordinate legislation, authorising and 
encouraging public improvements, called for by the 
progressive advancement of the country and the 
more frequent and extended intercourse between 
the citizens of the two states. No local interests or 
sectional considerations have ever yet interrupted 
the harmony and liberality of the people or the legis- 
lature of the two states. 

The extensive territory and unbounded resources 
of the state of Pennsylvania have enabled her to un 
dertake the execution of great and splendid public 
works. The operations of Maryland have necessa 
rily been more limited; but still she has not failed 
to imitate the laudable and liberal example of the 
former. Her citizens have expended large sums 
of money, and now hold an unproductive stock, 
amounting to many thousand dollars, within the 
limits of Pennsylvania. She has promptly united, 
and expended dollar for dollar, in improving the na- 
vigation of the Susquehanna, so as to facilitate, if 
not create a commerce of great and increasing im 
portance to the vast country watered by that great 
river, and its tributary streams; and when the trade, 
thus attracted to tide, became an object of interest 
wad attention to the great emporium of Pennsylva- 








for the culture of this vegetable. The only addi- 


nia, the state of Maryland promptly co-operated in 


the construction of the canal, which is to unite the 
Delaware the Chesapeake bay, and subscribed 
$50,000, toward the execution of that great work; 
evincing thus, in all her public acts that she is not 
tardy, to meet her great sister state, in the true sp:- 
rit of comity and liberality. 

It is not for us to offer any observations upon the 
wisdom, _— or patriotism of a course of policy, 
thus binding together the two states, already united 
by a community of interest, and a.yicinity of posi- 
tion. We do however respectfi greet. that in 
the enterprize now submitted gislature of 
Pennsylvania, the interest an of a vast por- 
tion of that state hath a deep ,and will be pro- 
i tted by shortening the distance 

xpense, time and labour of trans- 
iderations such as these have ever 











We trust, that we do not deviate from the strict- 
est propriety in adverting to the numerous memo- 
rials and remonstrances against the incorporation of 
this company, which have been presented to your 
honourable body. The grounds and arguments con- 
tained in those remonstrances, it does not belong to 
us to discuss. All that is desired or intended to be 
effected by the enterprise now submitted to your 
wisdom, is an open, fair and honourable competi- 
tion for the trade of that immense country, which 
finds its outlet by the valley of the Susquehanna; to 
improve, facilitate, and cheapen the communication 
to Baltimore, now the great mart for the produce of 
the Susquehanna, and thereby advance the interest 
of our own city and state, whilst at the same time 
we encourage the industry and increase the wealth 
of our neighbours. All of which is respectfully sub- 


mitted. 
GEO. WINCHESTER. 
H W. EVANS. 
W. FRICK. 


Harrisburgh, Feb. 25, 1828. 
LADINS’ DEPARTMINT. 














(From Hints for Improvement of Early Education and 
Nursery Discipline.) 
RELIGIOUS HABITS. 


Besides the religious instruction of children, we 
have also to attend to the formation of religious ha- 
bits. If these be well established in early life, even 
though the heart be not always engaged in them as 
it ought to be, yet something is gained. Such ha- 
bits frequently become the channels through which 
Spiritual good is conveyed—besides, whenever the 
vital principle of religion begins to operate, they 
render the path of duty less difficult. 

Amongst the most important religious habits, may 
be ranked the daily exercises of devotion; a fixed 
time and plan for reading the scriptures; a regular 
attendance, and serious behaviour, at a place of 
worship; and a practical regard to the Sabbath. 

Devorionac Exercises.—In bringing up chil 
dren to regular and stated devotional exercises, it 
will also be necessary to instruct them in the true 
nature of prayer; and this may best be done by ex- 
amples. e may remind them, that the woman of 
Canaan prayed, when, though often rejected, she 
still called upon her Saviour, Lord help me;”—that 
the disciples prayed, when, in the midst of the 
tempest, they cried, “Lord save us, we perish;” 
(Matt. viii.)—that the publican prayed, when he 
smote upon his breast, saying, “God be merciful to 
me a sinner;”—that the blind man prayed, when, 
notwithstanding many discouragements, he still re- 
peated, “I'hou son of David, have mercy upon 
me;”—and that these are ail instances of that fer- 
vent and bumble prayer of the heart, which “avail- 





eth much.” 








aa . 


Children may be asked, if they vem hungry or 
athirst, distressed of in danger, in what manner 
they would call upon their pete A tye for relief 
and deliverance? and reminded, that it is with the 
Jike earnestness they should beseech their heavenly 
Father to pardon their sins, to strengthen their 
weakness, ‘‘to deliver them from evil,” and to grant 
them “his favour, which is better than life.” Their 
attention should be directed to the powerful and 
tender affectioggpof their earthly parehts towards 
them, that, fro is consideration, they may be 
the better able mprehend the love-of God, as 
being infinitely +r, more tender and unchange- 
able. ‘They may taught, that as God heareth 
the ravens cry, and satisfieth the wants of every 
living thing, much more ‘s he ever attentive to the 
feeblest desire, or the least sigh raised in the hearts 
of bis children towards him: that it is the prayer of 
the heart alone, which is acceptable in his sight, al- 
though a form of sound words is valuable, as an as 
sistance in raising the affections and confining the 
wandering thoughts. 

But children are too often suffered to repeat their 
prayers with as little reflection, and almost as little 
reverence, as they manifest in the common engage- 
ments of the day. We should endeavour to bring 
them into a serious and tranquil state of mind, be 
fore they kneel down. ‘They may then be remind- 
ed of their faults with good effect; and thus gra- 
dually accustomed to unite self-examination with 
the duties of devotion; examination, not only of 
their outward conduct, but of their motives; a habit 
essential to real religious advancement! 

The morning and evening afford the best oppor 
tunities for devotional exercises; and it should be 
our earnest desire to accustom our children to be 
gin and close the day with Him in whom they “‘live, 
and move, and have their being;” to accustom them 
“to seek first the kingdom of God;” to make it their 
first business, on waking, to give thanks for the 
mercies which are “new every morning,” and to 
seek for daily strength, support, and protection: 
that thus, when they arise, “they may sull be with 
him;” that he may 

“Guard their first eprings of thought and will, 

And with himself their spirits fill.” 

In the evening, when they have prayed for par- 
don and peace, Jet us endeavour to intuse the spirit 
of that beautiful expression in the Psalms, “1 wil! 
both lay me down in peace and sleep, for it is thou, 
Lord, only, makest me to dwell in safety.” At no 
time is the influence of a mother more valuable 
than when ber children are retiring to rest. It is 
then, that having ceased from the business and the 
pleasures of the day, their minds are quieted, their 
feeling» more tender, and more fitted for the recep- 
tion of religious impressions. Happy. is it, if the spi- 
rit of her own heart be such as to enable her to make 
full use of these favoured moments; to make use of 
them as valuable opportunities for withdrawing the 
hearts of her children “/rom things which are tem 
poral,” and of fixing deeper and more lively impre-- 
sions of those “which are eternal.” In the absence 
of a mother, on these occasions, it is the duty of an 
assistant. as far as possible, to supply her place. 
When a child has repeated his evening prayers, she 
should not allow him to return to trifling conversa- 
tion or common pursuits, but take him quietly to 
bed, and she will find it beneficial and gratifying to 
him, then, to read a psalm or hymn, as the last 
thing before she leaves him. 

The Po of her children should be simple. 
and suitable to their understandings and state of 
mind; we must not, however, expect that they will 
always enter into them with the feeling we may 
desire. Yet, as we are to persevere, through all 
discouragements, in the performance of this sacred 
duty, ourselves, must’ we not also train up our chil- 
ren to tt, notwithstanding their great infirmities, in 
simple obedience to the express commands of God; 
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in bumble reliance on bis blessed promises, ant 
with full confidence in him who is not an “high 


(Maron 7, 1828, 





priest, that cannot be touched with the feeling “1 }say Sir Richard (full brother to Monsieur Tonson,) 


our infirmities, but who ever liveth to make intet- 
cession for ue?” and might we not hope, that the 
prayers of our children would be less defective, 
were the spirits of those about them more serious 
and more devotional? 

A love for the sublime and beautiful works of na- 
ture should be early cultivated, not merely as afford- 
ing a source of pure enjoyment, but as a tast, 
which, if properly directed, may promote a deve- 
tional spirit, and elevate the mind, by raising the 
views through “things which are seen,” to Him who 
is invisible. 

‘Happy, who walks with him! whom what he finds, 

Of flavour, or of scent, in fruit or flower; 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 

In nature, from the broad majestic oak 

To the green blade, that twinkles in the sun; 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God! 

His presence, who made all so fair, perceived, 

Makes all still fairer.” 

Guaace Berore Meat.—Children should be tangit 
to receive their daily bread as from the hand of 
God, and that excellent custom of grace before ard 
after meat, ought, surely, to be kept up in the aw- 
sery, as an open acknowledgment of gratitude |o 
the Giver of all good. 

Daixy stupy or THe Scriprures.—-It will be of 
advantage, if the daily portion of scriptural instrut+ 
tion can be given to children as the first emplo}- 
ment after their morning prayers; and it.is much ® 
be desired, that parents should retain this part of 
education in their own hands; for the situation of a 
parent gives advantages for the performance of this 
duty, which are rarely possessed, in an equal d?- 
gree, by a tutor or governess. Perhaps the earliest 
scriptural lessons, are best given in conversatios, 
assisted by prints By this simple method, ev™ 
very young children. before they can_ read. are ca- 
pable of understanding, and of profiting by many 
parts of sacred history. A reference to Wallis’ 
map of Canaan, with little figures, and when chil- 
dren are old enough, to Burder’s Oriental Customs, 
or Calmet’s Dictionary, will add to the interest of 
the historical parts of the Bible, and will contribute 
to render the Scripture lesson amusing as well as 
instructive. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Mr. Skinner, Red Howse, N. C., Feb. 24, 1828. 

You have requested that the pedigree of “Flag 
of Truce” should be given to the public through 
the medium of your paper. ‘The following account 
is from an old man who formerly resided in Virgi 
nia, and is much conversant in the pedigree of 
horses, and | make no doubt may be relied on as 
correct: 

“Flag of Truce was raised by Colonel Portress, 
Prince George county, Va.; was got by Goldfinder, 
his dam by the imported horse Crawford, grandam 
by Aristotle. Goldfinder by old Fearnought out of 
Kitty Fisher.” 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman—dated Galla- 
tin, Ten., January 5, 1828 : 
“The spirit of patronizing the blood Worse is felt 


will stand at Nashville; 30 and $35 will be his terms. 
Sir William will stand at the same; I think his pros- 
pects are good for a great season. He has more 
weight and strength than Richard or Stockholder; 
his blood and performances entitle him to a stand- 
ing equal to any stallion in the western country, or 
perhaps - other. The old mare, the dam of 
‘Monsieur Tonson,’ looks like a stallion, and is in 
foal to Stockholder. 1 am offered $500 fér, the colt 
if dropped alive. Her colts are all good, and her 
oungest, by Pacolet, cannot be bought for $2500. 

e is two years old this spring; very promising; a 
good bay, with a most beautiful front; of fine size, 
with the best set of feet and legs I have ever seen 
ssessed by any colt of his age. He is Monsieur 
onson’s youngest brother.” 


VIRGINIAN. 

Ma. Skinner, Person co. N. C., Feb. 15, 1828. 

I am desirous to see recorded in so permanent 
and extensively circulated a work as the American 
Farmer, for general information and future refer- 
ence, an account of the celebrated horse Virginian. 
Virginian was allowed on all hands to have been 
one of the finest horses ever raised in Virginia. My 
own opinion is, after critically examiming him at 
various times, that taking into consideration his 
great size, he was the very finest horse I ever be- 
held. itis true that [ have seen small horses of 
equal beauty, symmetry and proportion, but he 
combined these requisite qualities with vast size, 
power and muscle. This horse is now no more, and 
as he left an extensive progeny (for the time he co- 
vered,) of superior form and powers, consisting of 
colts, fillies. young studs, racers and covering stal- 
lions, which are dispersed throughout our country, 
it is conceived that all breeders and sportsmen will 
také an interest in the following account of this 
celebrated horse. ‘This horse, while living, had his 
enews, and they endeavoured to undervalue him 
by representing his blood not to have been of the 
best; but [ hope incontestibly to prove thet there 
was no beter bred horse in our country; for the 
evidence that will be adduced, will show that he 
was descended (rom a race of ancestors remarkable 
for their pure Mood and high form. After he had 


-jarrived to the fail perfection of his form, and bis 


progeny began to uppear, all his enemies disappear- 
ed; and there needs no better evidence of the esti- 
mation in which he was held as a horse of uncom- 


ham-R Johnson, Esq. (who bas seldom. in his hie, 
had any thing to do with covering stallions,) pur- 
chased a half interest in him a few gponths before 
he died, at a high price. _ « 

The greater part of the following @ecount is ex- 
tracted from the first advertisement ofthis horse, 
ay given to the public by his owner, J. J. Harrison, 
E-q. There is an enthusiasm displayed in this ac- 


man has always felt towards the blooded horse; but 
in this case it certainly was an enthusiasm justly 
felt, and extended towards a noble and appropriate 
object. 

An ApvocaTe ror THe BLoop Horse. 


“The noted horse of Horses !!—The celebrated 
and uurivelled rare horse Virginian: 
“The masterpiece of nature herself!! 
“In the formation of this noble animal, she has 


last arrived at perfection.” 
PEDIGREE 


Virginian was foaled-in the spring of 1815, was a 
beautiful bay, and when full grown was upwards of 





by many gentlemen in this country. Napoleon will 
stand here, and will cover at $20 in the season, $25 


5 feet 4 inches high. He was got by the celebrat- 
ed horse Sir Archey, his dam Meretrix by Magog, 


out. Stockholder is here as yet; whether he will - 
leave the neighbourhood or not, 1 am not able to - 





mon properties than to mention the fact that Wil- . 


count which this liberal minded breeder and sports- - 


(after several thousand unsuccessful aitempts,) at 
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grandam Nareessa by the imported horse Shark, 
great grandam Rosetta by the imported borse Cen- 
tinel, great great grandam Diana by Ciandius great, 
great, great grandam Sally Painter by Sterling, 
great, great, great, great grandam the imported 
mare called Silver, imported by Willieom Evans, of 
Surry county, Va. and got by the Bellsize Arabian. 

Magog was got by Chanticleer, (the best son of 
Wildaire,) his dam Camilla by Wildaire, (the best 
son of Fearnought,) his grandam Minerva, by the 
imported horse Obscurity, his great grandam Diana, 
by Claudius as above. 

Claudius was got by old Janus, his dam Mr. 
Meade’s famous mare by the imported borse Aristo- 
tle out of an imported mare. Claudius was full bro- 
ther to old Celer. : 

Sterling, a beautiful dapple grey, was foaled io 
1762, was gat by the Bellsize Arabian, (which Mr. 
J. Simpson offered 1500 guineas for) out of Mr. 
Simpson’s Snake mare: She was got by Bow’s 
Snake, and he by the Lister Turk. 

[The following letters are introduced by the wri- 
ter further to illustrate the pedigree and noble gene- 
alogy of Virginian. } 


Extract of a letter from James J. Harrison. 


‘Magog, the sire of Virginian’s dam, was one of 
the finest looking horses, and but for his ancles 
giving way, one of the best race horses of his day 
Tam fully sensible, that it has been the particular 
wish of some gentlemen to have something to say 
to the disparagement of Virginian’s blood, but they 
dare not meet me on the subject; as to his blood, 
take it all in all, is equal or superior to any in Ame 
rica. 

“Old Narcessa, the grandam of Virginian, was 
said to be the prettiest and the finest looking mare 
(except Rosetta, her mother,) that was ever seen. | 
gare 1701 in actuai specie for her, the first money 

ever made after I left my father, and made toe by 
hard labour. Narcessa was by old Shark, and said 
to have been the last colt he ever got. Virginian’s 
stuck on the dam’s side,is where he derives his 
beauty from, as they were undoubtedly the prettiest 
horses that ever have been seen in this country. No 
credit is given Archie on that score; he gets size 
and strength from him, not that size was manifestly 
wanting on the dam’s side, but that Archie 1s mas- 
terly; so that in Virginian, all things are combined. 


July 20, 1822. J.J. HARRISON.” | 


Extract of a letter from Wm. E. Brodnaze, of Va. 


“Virginian is a fine bred horse; most of bis cross- 
es were of my old stock. Sally Painter, a remote 
cross in his pedigree, was a grey, 44 leet high, sired 
by Sterling; she was small and delicate, owing to 
her bad raising. She had several toals before I got 
hers she brought me four or five foals, ali valuable; 
after whieh I sold her, and she was carried to the 
north. * 

«The only one of her produce which I retained, 
was Diana by Claudius; she was a black, 4 feet 10 
inches high, and remarkably stout made, and a very 
fine mare. She died at 22 years old, having pro 
duced me a dozen foals or more. She had a neck 
like a stallion, and all her produce were fine. The 
only one I retained of them was her first, viz; My 
nerva by Obscurity, 5 feet 2 inches bigh, a dark 
bay, stout made and a fine mare. She brought me 
oul four or five foals; died young with the a 
staggers. I only retained from her Camilla by 
Wildair, a blood bay, 5 feet 2 incbes high; she died 
at 14 years old. She was one of the finest mares) 
I ever saw, and all her produce fine; she was the 
dam of Magog, Citizen, Sir William, and several 
others. In those days but few horses were trained 
orrun. I raised only for size and beauty. But all 
that were trained of the above stock run well; the 
fact is, they turned out more racers than any other 
stock of my knowledge in Virginia. Madison and 
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Moaroe, raised and run by Burwell Wilkes, were 
from said stock; and every good racer raised by 
James J. Harrison were also from said stock; | might 
particularly name Virginian, who either lineally or 
collaterally partook in his pedigree on the dam's 
side, of every cross of the above stock. 

W. E. BRODNAXE.” 


PERFORMANCES ON THE TURF. 

Spring 1818, Virginian being three years old, won 
the large sweepstakes at Newmarket, seven sub- 
scribers, $500 each entrance, two mile heats, with 
exceeding great ease, beating amongst others the 
celebrated Contention, &c. : 

Fall meeting 1818, he won the sweepstakes at 
Warrenton, N. C., two miles heats, six subscribers, 
$200 each entrance. 

Next week he was started at Drummonsburg, for 
the post stake, two mile heats, which he accidentally 
lost, having won the first heat in great style, and 
was in a fair way of being victor of the field in the 
second heat, when, making a very short turn, (the 
ground being very miry,) his rider fell off him; not- 
withstanding the accident, Virginian kept the track 
himself, and came in before all the horses. 

Same fall he won the produce sweepstakes at 
Newmarket, two mile heats, thirteen subscribers, 
$200 each entrance, ata single heat, distancing the 
field. 

Next but one day, at the same place, he won the 
proprietor’s purse, three mile heats, beating the 
celebrated and victorious Sir Hal, with the most 
imaginable ease. 

The week following, he won the proprietor’s 
purse at Belfield, two mile heats. This race was 
won at three heats, owing to his attempt to leave the 
track in the first heat, but so soon as he arrived at 
the enclosing fence, he suddenly made a stop, turn 
ed around and started again, (when quite 200 yards 
behind;) he saved his distance, and clearly proved 
that if not for the turning out, he could easily have 
won the heat: the next two heats he won with 
the greatest ease, beating Young “Timoleon and 
others. 

Spring 1819, four years old, he was trained and 
carried to Newmarket, but having received an in- 
jury in one of his fore legs, he became lame and 
was not started. Next week the lameness having 
subsided, he was started at Broad Rock, for the 
proprietor’s purse, two mile heats, which at two 
heats he won very easily indeed. The judges and 
nearly all the senetptons, gre it as their decided 
opinion, that as he moved so smoothly along the 
course, he could have run this race in a shorter 
time than ever bad been run by any horse in Ame- 
rica, he having run it in 3 min. 49 seconds, having 
been kept back in all possible reserve, the boy 
swinging to him, to hold him back. 

Next week, Virginian won the jockey club purse 
at Drummonsburg, four mile heats, beating Mr. 
Wynn’s famous mare the Lady of the Lake This 
race was ran and decided in superior style at one 
heat. 

Fall 1819, he won the jockey club purse at War- 
renton, three mile heats, beating Mr. Wynn’s Ra- 
et great ease. 

ext week he won the jockey club purse at 
Drummondsburg, at a single heat, beating the cele 
brated horse Carolinian, Enishing the race in play- 
ful style 

Next week he won the jockey club purse at New- 
market, at two heats, beating Young ‘Timoleon 
with all imaginable ease. 

Same fall, | ran him at New Hope, N.C. for 
the jockey club purse, four mile heats, and was 
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became so great in the second heat, that he was 
compelled to disengage his foet from the stirrup, 
which prevented him from holding back the hard 
mouthed Virginian in’ such manner as to preserve 
his wind 

Spring 1820, I trained him; he fell lame from a 
relapse in his fore legs; however, by the assistance 
of rest and the use of epispastics, he so far reco- 
vered that he was started for the proprietor’s purse 
at Belfield, two mile heats. The first heat he won; 
he ran restive and lost the race. 

Same fall, he was again ran at New Hope for the 
jockey club purse, four mile heats; he won the first 

eat; in the second he likewise ran restive, and ul- 

timately broke down, which caused a complete rup- 
ture of the pospensory ligaments in both fore legs 
to take place, Here he finished his racing career; 
rarely equalled before him by any horse on the 
American turf, and never surpassed, after making 
his owner a complete sum of ten thousand dollars, 

Although Virginian has left the turf and been 
beaten, yet he carried his celebrity along with him 
wherever he went. He sustained no disgrace, for 
he reigned for several years the triumphant victor 
of the turf, without finding a competitor which was 
able to put him to the utmost of his speed. He pos- 
sessed both speed and bottom; he was a very suc- 
cessful racer in all distances; he never yielded to 
the pressure of fatigue. So great were his muscu- 
lar powers, that there never was a single race horse 
before him possessed of the like. Suffice it to say, 
such posterior extremities never were before form- 
ed by nature of such exquisite exactness. In a 
word, he combined transcendant beauty with match- 
less strength. In conclusion, I have just to remark, 
that from two letters lately received from gentle- 
men of celebrity, that it is the opinion of one, that 
one hundred pus will elapse before the equal of 
Virginian will be produced; the other says that 
Virginian is a horse “‘exactly formed to his liking, 
exactly made and fitted to his taste.” Janus, Shark, 
Eclipse, Marske, Citizen, Arch Duke, Robin-red- 
Breast, and Knowsley, all wanted either size, co- 
lour or beauty. Virginian is at the climacteric of 
his glory, for he combines all these inestimable and 
desirable qualities, in an eminent degree. 
Jan, 27, 1821. JAS. J. HARRISON. 
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SE PARLOR 


Battmore, Fripay, Marcu 7, 1828. 








€FOccasion has been taken heretofore to urge 
the economy and great advantages of employing 
mules, to a greater extent and in a greater variety 
of agricultural operations than has been bitherto 
done. It is well krown that in Spain and Portugal, 
and in their colonial settlements, the mule continues 
to be used not only as a beast of burden and drudge- 
ry, but for the saddle and for light draft, in the 
coaches of the grandees and the royal families. 

A singular evidence of the estimation in which 
they have long been held in a country which boasts 
its splendid Andalusian horses, may be found in the 
following cedula, by Ferdinand of Spain, granting 
to Christopher Columbus, the extraordinary privilege 
of riding a mule, in consideration of sickness and 
bodily infirmity. 

“By the King. Whereas I am informed that you, 
the admiral Don Christopher Columbus, are indis- 
posed in body, by reason of certain infirmities, 
which you have had and now have, and that you 
cannot ride on horse back without great prejudice 


beaten by Napoleon, not for want of either speed |to your health, therefore, in consideration of ihe 
or bottom, but for want of strenyth in the boy who | foregoing, and of your age, by these presents I give 
rode him, arising from the weakness of one of bis ' you permission to ride a mule with saddle and ‘bridle, 
knees, which had been produced by the bite of ajin whatsoever parts of these kingdoms and seigno- 
horse. The pain and weakness in the rider’s knee |ries you choose or deem meet, notwithstanding the 
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decree making disposition therein. And I command 
the justices in whatsoever parts of said kingdoms 
and seignories, not to make or consent to —_— any 
impediment respecting the same, under penalty of 
10,000 maravedies for the chamber, against whoever 
does the contrary. Dated at Toro, February 23d, 
1505.” 

But our purpose is to introduce the following ex- 
tract, to shew that mules are now beginning to be 
brought into actual use in the mail stages of our 
own country. 


Mr. Sxmwner, Portsmouth, (Ohio,) Nov. 22d, 1827. 
Sir,—A friend of mine having it in contemplation 
to engage in the business of raising mules, wishes 
me to obtain for him the best information, as to the 
probable profits that would arise from such an un- 
dertaking; and also as to the kind of jacks most 
suitable to raise from, the price at which one of the 
best could be purchased, where to be obtained, &c. 
Knowing you to feel a deep interest for the agrical- 
tural prosperity of our country, and that your in 
formation is general on every subject connected 
with it, | have taken the liberty to address you, for 
the purpose of obtaining the necessary information 
and advice. Owing to the low price of every kind 
of produce raised in this section of country, the 
farmer is compelled to resort to some other mode 


of agriculture, or become ruined. The raising of | 


corn at 124 cents per bushel, will not do; to 
engage in raising wool, is thought to be dangerous; 
that of pork has been already found ruinous, and 
this county, and those adjoining, are not altogether 
suitable for cattle. Several farmers of my ac- 
quaintance have proposed raising horses, but | have 
given it as my opinion, that mules would yield the 
most profit. Many of the farmers, however, have 
taken up the whimsical notion, that mares will never 
more breed colts after having foaled a mule,” and in- 
deed, they know little of the value of mules, or the 
price they will command in market. The gentle- 
man. Mr. John H. Thornton, for whese benefit, 
campomcany br I seek information at this time, hus 

ad some trial of them. He has a pair at this time, 
the finest that | have ever seen bred from the com- 
mon jacks. He runs them regularly in the stage 
from this place to Chillicothe, (about forty-five 
miles,) three times a week, over the worst of roads, 
and he thinks they are able to perform more than 
the service, (at that kind of business,) of two pair 
of horses. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. A. BINGHAM. 


¢#Letters to the editor, by the Sully, captain 
Macy, give interesting accounts of the marriage, in 
January, of Adolphe Perier, to Natalie, the eldest 
daughter of G. W. Lafayette. The friends of the 
La Grange family, (and who in America is vo! their 
friend,) will hear with pleasure that this event has 
been the source of unmixed happiness to all the 
parties. The following from the editor’s son, (at 
school near Paris) to his mother, presents a pleasing 
picture of the popularity of the General, and of the 
simple and constant devotion of the honest peasan- 
try around, to all the household of La Grange. 

“On Tuesday, we came to Paris, on account of 
Miss Natalie’s wedding, which took place on Wednes- 
day. There | saw our Ambassador, Mr. Brown, and 
Mr. Barnet, our Consul. Mrs. Brown did not come, 
on account of indisposition. ‘The mass was over 
at twelve o'clock, when we returned home to break 
fast, and about two o'clock, set out for La Grange; 
on account of the roads being so much frozen, we 
did not arrive there until after twelve at night; 
where we found a great number of the neighbour 
ing villagers, who came to compliment the General 
on his arrival. There was one of the poor men 





* A gross error. 





who delivered a very kind and effectionate speech 
to the General and his family; and another who 
sung a song, composed by himself, in honour of the 
bride and bridegroom—after some time they all 
went away, crying as loud as they could roar:— 
“Vive Laravetre” 

In a letter from the Géneral himself, of the 13th 
January, he says, “Our vacation, for George and 
myself, will, also, be soon at an end, as we both 
have been returned members of the Chambre des 
Deputies; by two neighbouring districts in this de- 
partment.” 





QUINAR SEED. 

J. S. Sauer, Ese. Baltimore, March 4, 1823. 

Dear Sir,—I send you a quantity of quinar, a 
vegetable much used in Peru, and formerly very 
much esteemed by the Incas. Should it succeed in 
our climate, of which I have but little doubt, it will, 
I think, be found a very great acquisition to our 
vegetable productions. 

t is sowed broad cast.—It is boiled like rice, and 
has its appearance, only darker. 

Hoping it will succeed, 
I am, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
FS. COOKE. 

















(From the New York Evening Post, March 4.) 
Latest rrom Evrope. 


By the arrival late this forenoon of the elegant 
ship Sully, capt. Macy, in 47 days from Havre, 
Paris papers to the 15th January inclusive, contain- 
ing London advices to the 11th inclusive, have been 
received. 

Cuaneoe In THe Encuisu Ministry. 

It appears that the late rumors of an intended 
change in the British Cabinet, were by no means 
without foundation. Lord Goderich had resigned 
the Premiership, and a new Ministry had actually 
been named, or would be within a day or two. 
The London Morning Herald, of January 10th, 
publishes the following list of the new Ministers: — 

First Lord of the Treasury, Earl Grey; Chancet 
lor of the Exchequer, Mr. Peel; Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Mr. Frankland Davis; 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir Charles 
Stuart, or the Marquis of Wellesley; Secretary for 
the Colonies, Lord Bathurst; Master of the Ordi 
nance, Duke of Wellington; President of the Coun 
cil, Earl of Shaftesbury; Privy Seal, Marquis of 
Londonderry; Treasurer of the Navy, Mr. Dawson; 
Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst; Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Bexley; Master of the 
Mint, Mr. William Horton. 

The following is from the Morning Chronicle of 
the 10th of January: 

Our readers must have been prepared, by what 
they have lately seen in our pages, for some ministe- 
rial changes. We understand that, on ‘Tuesday; 
Lord Goderich went down to Windsor, to lay beiore 
his Majesty some circumstances of an embarrassing 
nature in the conducting the government; when his 
Majesty observed, that, under existing circumstan- 
ces, be deemed it necessary to form a new govern- 
ment, and desired that he might see the Lord Chan- 
cellor that evening, though it wight be late. The 
Lord Chancellor accordingly went down that even- 
ing, and the King requested that he would come 
down again yesterday morning with the Duke of 
Wellington. ‘The noble Lord and the Duke saw 
his Majesty, and it was arranged that his Grace 
should go down this morning to deliberate with his 
Majesty on the subject of the proposition then 
made to him, he having expressed a wish, ande¥ 
circumstances of so much moment, to give his Ma- 





ee a 
jesty the advice required from him, only after the 


most mature consideration. 

‘Thus matters stand at present, and it remains to 
be seen what the result will be. We will not ven- 
ture to give an opinion, whether a mixed govern- 
ment, or whether a purely tory one, or peicly whig 
one, will be recommended to his Majesty. We 
may, however, safely add, that what we have stat- 
ed, is all that can be known at present, and that we 
will state, as soon as we are informed, who is Min- 
ister of this Empire. 

Lonpon, Jan. 11. 

Cotton Wool —Sales limited; 70 Bowed, 6 1-4d; 
30 Madras, 4d; 40 Bengal, 4 1-8d; 30 Demerara, 
8d per Ib. 

At Live 1, 4000 bags sold on Wednesday, at 
a decline of 1-4d, on new Boweds; inferior to good 
supported. 

Rice.—Old Carolina selling 21s. to 23s. ex. duty. 





SPRING BARLEY. 


80 bushels very superior Spring Barley, suitable for 
seed, just received and for sale by 
3d mo., 7. GERARD T. HOPKINS & MOORE. 





BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willson, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, ‘ 
No. 4, Bowly’s wharf. 

Toxacco.--Scrubs, $4.00 a 7.00—ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00 
—red, 4.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 6.00—wrapping, 
6.00 a 12,.00—Ohio yellow and red, 4.00 a 7.00—yellow, 
7.00 a 20.00. 

FLovr—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6 25—sup. How- 
ard-street, 5.00 a 5.124; city mills, 4.50; Susquehan- 
na, 4.62i4A—Corn Meat, bl. 2.62— Grain, best red wheat 
-95 a 97—best white wheat, .96 a 1.10—ordy. to good, 
-85 a .95--Corn, .34 a .36—Kye, 48 a 50—Oars, 21 a .23 
—Beans, .80 a 1.0¢—Peas, 45 a .50—Crover seed, 
4.15 a 5.25—Timornr, 2.50 a 3.00—Banrev, .60 a .6/— 
FLAXSEED, .75 a .80— CoTTon, Virginia, .9 a .10—Lgui- 
siana, .10 a .}3—Alabama, 9 a .12—Mibssissippi, .10 a 
-13—N. Carolina, .9 a .104A—Georgia, .9 a .104—Whis. 
«ey, in hhds. Ist proof, .21—in bbls. 23 a 234—Woo1, 
common, unwashed, .15 a .16—washed, .18 a .20—three 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 @ 35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $280—Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water. 
rotted, 170 a 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
6 00 a 6.59; do. do. trimmed, 6'50 a 71.00—Herrings, No. 
1, bbl. 2.874 a 3.00; No. 2, 2.624—Mackerel, No. 1, 5.75; 
No. 2, 5.374; No. 3. 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 a .7— 
Feathers, .26 u .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 


$3.00. 


Marxetine—Apples, per bush. 1.25; Butter, Ib. .374; 
Chickens, pair, .374a.75; Ducks, .374; Eggs, dozen, 9; 
Potatoes, bushel, .50; Turn:ps .£0; Beef, prime pieces, 
.8; Veal, 8; Mutton, 6; Pork, 6; Cabbages, hund.,.2.00 
a 3.00; Sprouts, kale and turnip, per -64; early 
brocoli, cabbage and spinage, .124—Live Cattle, 5.50. 
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{Communicated for the American Farmer, by J. Buet.) 
ARTHUR YOUNG’S EXPERIMENTS. 
(Continued from page 395.) 

PoraTors. 


When Young made his experiments, this root 
was not considered a farm crop; it was very little 
cultivated for market, and not at all for farm stock 
The common method then was to dibble in the crop, 
which was done in this way: a man, furnished with 
an iron-poiated dibble, struck holes promiscuoudy, 
about 12 inches asunder, women and boys followed 
and dropped a cutting in each hole; and the whole 
was then covered with the harrow. ‘The crop was 
hand-hoed generally three times, and the plough 
used only in taking up the crop. This method bas 
since given way to the drill and horse-hoeing sys- 
tem. I shall, therefore, omit the experiments with 
the dibble, as irrelevant, and confine my notice to 
those made with horse-hoed crops. These gene 
rally received three preparatory ploughings; and 
the after culture consisted of three or four horse 
hoeings, and as many hand-hoeings. The results 
are stated below. 


No. Preceding Expense. Product. Profit. Loss 

crops. loa «6d. = bush. us. & ¢ 
1, fallow, 319 1 l04atls.6d. 218 5 O ) 
2, barley, 45 9 128 20 71110 O 9 
$3, wheat, 613 6 46 020 000 04 
4*, do. 71610 10) 0 20 256 00 
6, do. 6 26 39 O20 0..1. 6. 38 
6, do. 719 4 63 O 20 0 16 11 00 
7, do. 414 5 170 O20 902 00 
8, do. éo3 © 090 060854 
9*, do. 412 1 210 020 11 29 00 


These results show the importance of manuringz. 
The manure employed in these experiments, I ob 
serve, was uniformly rotten or fermented. Modem 
experience has demonstrated, that in our climate, 
except upon very warm porvus svils, which are not 
exactly adapted to cuis crop, long or unfermented 
manures are preferable. The product is in gene- 
ral diminutive for improved husbandry, end it was 
far the most so upon clay wet soils. 

There are many erroneous notions in regard to 
the culture and treatment of the potatv, which every 
class in society have an interest in exploding, as 
this root has become a necessary focd in every fa- 
mily. ‘These errors consist in supposing: Ist ‘That 

otatoes should be grown on a dry warm soil. 2d 
What they should be dried in the sun, or washed, 
to render thein pleasant to the eye. And 3d. That 
they should be kept warm and dry curing winter, to 
fit them for culinary uses; and 4th. That they should 
be of large size. In contradiction to these popular 
opinions, | will venture to say, and will endeavour 
to preve— 

1 Thaf'the best potatoes are grown upon cold, 
moist, but porous and rich soils. 

2. That it were better the sun should never shine 
upon them; that they should be housed with all the 
dirt that adheres to them; and that it is beneficial 
to add more in tbe bin or cask, to exclude external 
air as much as possible. 

3 hat their surface should be kept moist, and 
the atmosphere which surrounds, as little above the 
point of freezing as possible. And, 

Lastly. That those of medium, or small size, na- 
turally, are best for all pur; oses; for they generally 
po-sess the best flavour, and contain the most nu 
tritious matter according to their volume. 

1. The best potatoes are grown in the west coun 
ties of England, in freland, and in Nova Scotia, 
where the average temperature of summer is pro 
bably twenty degrees lower than in New York, and 
where clouds and fogs obscure the sun » great part 
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mate of the potato most, when we plant them in 
cool, moist and porous soils, such as reclaimed 
swamps, well drained, and abounding in vegetable 
matter.* 

2 The potato belongs to the poisonous family of 
solanum, of which the deadly night-shade is a mem- 
ber. Its deleterious qualities are developed in pro- 
portion to its exposure to the sun and atmosphere. 
Excluded from these it is a palatable nutricious ve- 
getable. Exposed for a long time to their influ- 
ence, its colour changes to a livid green, and its 
qualities undergo a chemical change; and in this 
state potatoes are said to have proved a poison to 
animals which have fed upon it. Why do we ad 
mire this root most when fresh dug, or just taken 
from the pit, where they have lain buried in the 
cold moist earth during winter? Why do they so 
soon become clammy and strong in a dry cask and 
warm cellar? And why do they deteriorate in pro- 
portion to their exposure? Correct answers to these 
interrogatories surely indicate, that potatoes intend- 
ed for our tables, should be exposed as little as pos- 
sible to the sun or atmosphere. 

3. If a cool and bumid soil and atmosphere are 
most congenial to the perfection of this tuber, in 
its growth, they certainly must be essential to the 
preservation of its good qualities, after it is taken 
from the ground. I appeal to the experience of any 
one who has taken cognizance of the fact, do we 
not reject those which by exposure have become 
green, as worthless for the table? Do they not de- 
teriorate in proportion to exposure? And to what 
cause can this change be ascribed, but to the ab- 
sence of humidity and the presence of heat? 1 
was formerly in the habit of putting my potatoes 
into dry casks, and freeing them from dirt. Under 


this management they became, in a few weeks, 
comparatin gi worthless. Reflection taught me to 
vary my praetice. I now put them in bins, with 


all the dirt which comes with them from the field; 
and I have added earth ta the extent of twa cart 
loads a season, and keep my cellar windows as 


open as the weather will admit, to preserve humidi- 
ty and coolness. They now do well, and are but 
little impaired in quality by keeping. 

4. Size is a bad criterion of quality, in vegeta- 
bles as well as in animals. I gave illustrations upon 
this subject in the American Farmer last winter. 
Suffiee it, for the present, te say, that one pound of 
the small kidney potaio has been found, on chemi- 


cal analysis, to contain about as much nutritious | P 


matter as two pounds of the large ox-noble. [See 
4th vol. of the British Board of Agriculture, on the 
culture, §e of this rot.) For delicacy of flavour 
and handsome appearance at table, the kidney has 
no less the advantage. And as to product, the dif 
ference is not so great as might be apprehended. 
One gives the largest tubers; the other the greatest 
number of them. But mark! While the woody 
fibre and water of the ox-noble abounds in all soils, 
the starch, mucilage, and saccharine matter cf 
the kidney, should be liberally furnished in the 
—_ of manures. A good potato requires a rich 
soil. . 

In cultivating the potato, I prefer reclaimed 
swamps, abounding in vegetable matter, aad tho- 
roughly drained. A good dressing of long manure 
will repay expense even u su¢h soils; and it 
should be thoroughly tured per by the plough, 
even though an extra hand should be required to 
rake it into the furrow. 





*In 1826, I planted the same variety of potato on a 
warm sandy soil, and in a reclaimed swamp, which 
might be called cold and moist. B.th were manured. 
The Jatter was most abundant in product, and decidedly 
preferabie in flavour. Those on the silicious svil were 
half cooked ere they were dug; and, on being brought 





to table, were found comparatively clammy and strong. 





supplies food to the plant; the other conveys this 
food, after it has been elaborated and converted 
into nutriment by the leaves, to the young tubers. 
The first, the proper roots, shoot down or obliquely; 
and the feod should be placed within their range. 
The others spread horizontally, after inclining up- 
wards,and should have a bed of Joose earth to re- 
pose in, and to permit the free expansion of the 
progeny which they nurtare. The fruit bearing 
roots, or runners, require air and warmth; and as 
often as these agents are excluded by earthing up 
the croup; the plant sends out new runners near the 
surface, and within their influence, which in their 
turn are furnished with tubers, which monopolize 
the food supplied by the plant. Frequent hoeings, 
therefore, may increase the number, without aug- 
menting the bulk of the crop. 

Upon a sand er gravelly loam, or cther light soil, 
the potato is materially benefited by a grass lay or 
sod. This shields the roots from extreme heat, and 
counteracts the severity of drought. Manure is 
profitably applied in this case; but on stiff adhesive 
soils it is indispensable to a good crop. 

To luce early potatoes, I find it recommended 
in Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, to save seed be- 
fore the tubers have fully ripened; expose them 
some days to the influence of the sun, and to select 
the top ends for the earliest crop. A correspondent 
made the fellowing experiment. He dug every 
other row for seed while the vines were fresh, ex- 
posed them n the sun until they had become wilted 
and green. In February he cut them crosswise, 
leaving the tp and bottom in separate sets; he cut 
those which had been suffered to ripen, in a similar 
manner, ant planted the four kinds in alternate 
rows. Ther were all planted on stable litter, and 
covered witi about three inches of earth. A part 
of each kind received no subsequent earthing. I 
give the remit in the writer’s words: 

«The carly potatoes not earthed up, grew close 
around the sock or stem, like eggs in a nest, ana 
so near (he ground that they might be picked off 
with the finger, leaving the stock or stem uninjured, 
te produce more potatoes from the runners. From 
the eye-set\ of the unripe tubers, we had a full sup- 
ply every day for a fortnight, when those from the 
bottom sets came into use for another fortnight; at 
that time potatoes from the eye or top sets from 
the ripe seed came into use, and were succeeded by 
otatoes frou. the bottom sets of the ripe seed.— 
Those kept for seed, or the table, were earthed up 
as usual, and each row produced almost as large a 
crop as any two rows not earthed up—the luxury 
of an early potatu being a greater object than the 
quantity."—Gard Mag. 11. 172. 

By way of contrast to Mr. Young's experiments, 
I subjoin two experiments made by myself, in which 
the results were carefully noted. It is proper to re- 
mark, however, that | improve a light silicious soil, 
which is rather injured than benefited by repeated 
ploughings. 

Experiment 1. 


Culture, Expense, ‘Produce and Profit on an acre of 
sand loam, 


Culture.—The field was in clover. I carted inte 
it 25 loads long manure in May, and dropped it at 
suitable distances for spreading; marked out two 
lands of equal breadth, 20 feet; and having my seed 
prepared, proceeded to plant, which occupied three 
men, a boy and team, three half days. One man 
took charge of the team; a second raked the ma- 
nure into the furrows and trod it down; a third 
spread the manure, and assisted the boy to drop 
the seed. The rake followed the first furrow, and 
the manure from 24 feet of surface was drawn into 
it, and the sets dropped at eight inches distance on 
the manure. ‘The plough followed, aud turned 
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three furrows |n the mean time, the seed was drop 
ped in the first furrow of the second Jand, to which 
the plough followed, and in this way they alter- 
nated fill the planting was completed The ground 
was then rolled, harrowed as the plants began to 
break the surface, and subsequently ploughed be- 
tween the drills, and hand hoed once. About half 
the field was a dry sand knoll, which suffered se- 
verely from drought; and the crop here was but a 
little more than fifty per cent. of the product of the 
other half The product was ascertained by the 
agricultural committee, aud the aggregate embrac- 
ed the entire acre. 
EXPENSE. 








Team 14 days ploughing in seed, . $1 50 
2 men and boy planting, 14 days, 2 00 
25 loads manure, - ; A 1s 75 
25 bushels seed, . . . ° . aa 
Rolling, harrowing and horse ploughing, 50 
Hawd hoeing once, A ° J e 75 
15 days taking up crop, ; . : 7 50 
$7 25 
a 
$42 25 
PRODUCT. 

430 bushels; at 25 cents, $107 50 

Deduct expense, 42 25 
PROFIT, $65 25 





Experiment 2. 


Culture, Expense, Product and Profit of an acre of 
sand loam. 

Culture —This crop had been preceded by wheat. 
It had 25 loads of long manure spread and ploughed 
in. The ground was then barrowed, furrowed, or 
listed, with 24 feet intervals, the seed fropped at 8 
inches, covered with the plough, a furpw on each 
side, and the ridgelets rolled. The dter-culture 
consisted of two horse and hand hoeings. The cron 
was harvested with the plough and potato hooks. 
The product determined by the agritulural com- 
mittee. 


EXPENSE. 

One ploughing, ; P : : $1 00 
Manure, 25 loads, - : ? - 18 75 
Seed, 25 bushels, . ‘ , , - 6 25 

Harrowing, furrowing, rolling and horse hoe 
a * - . } é é 1 00 
Planting and covering, . 1 25 
“ . 6 00 


Taking up crop, : 











34 25 
Rent, .- - ; 5 00 
$39 25 

PRODUCT. 
460 bushels, at 25 cents, $115 00 
Deduct expense, $9 25 
PROFIT, $75 75 





I charge the whole manure to the potatoes, al 
though the subsequent crops receive half its bene- 
fit. The manure was purchased at 124 and 25 cts. 
the load, and drawn two and a half miles. The 
crop is estimated at the minimum price, the medi 
um being at least .0 per cent. hjxher in market. 

I cannot close this subject 7 “out earnestly re 
commending to the potato ¢ tor, the use of a 
potato hook, sold by Mr Net) .4t Boston. The 
common hook is 25 per cent bay than the hoe or 
spade for harvesting this crop; bit that to which | 
refer is 20 per cent. better than any other which | 
have seen. Its advantages will compensate for its 


cost in a few days. 
J. BUEL. 
Many Nursery, Feb. 23, 1828. 








AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 


[The following bill has passed the Senate of Penn 
sylvania Why should not Maryland, Ohio, New 
York, Virginia, and some of the eastern states, fol- 
low the example ?} 

Mr. Powet, chairman of the committee on agri 
culture and manufactures. 


An act for the promotion of Agriculture and encou 
ragement of Manufactures 

Whereas, the agricultural interests of this com- 
monwealth have never been protected by legislative 
aid. And whereas, the farmers, as well as all our ci 
tizens are made dependant upon foreign supplies for 
the raw materials necessary for the manufacture of 
various articles now made the objects of indirect 
bounty by the fostering care of the general govern- 
ment. And whereas hemp and flax constitute im- 
portant items of home consumption, and might be 
come the basis of valuable manufactures for foreign 
trade, giving stimulus to agriculture, affording em 
ployment for the capital and labour of our own citi- 
zens, thus advancing internal improvement, aug 
menting the wealth, and enlarging the enjoyment of 
all; therefore, 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Penusylva 
vania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enact 
ed by the authority of the same, That the sum of ten 
thousand dollars ts hereby appropriated, to be 
drawn by the warrant of the governor in favour of 
the person who on or before the first day of March, 
A. D., 1835, shall, before commissioners to be ap- 
pointed for the purpose by him, exhibit and try the 
most perfect machine or machinery for dressing and 
reducing flax or hemp, without dew or water rot 
ting, to the state fitted for manufacturing, and who 
shall satisfy them by such trials as thgy shall deem 
proper that the said machine or macfies are fitted 
to effect the objects aforesaid, and that the expense 
of constructing, erecting, keeping gn repair and 

a 


wutkings cold ancbiuws chall wet be tee grant For the 
purposes contemplated by this act, and who shail 
secure to the citizens of this commonwealth the 
right of employing said machine or machines free 
of any charge whatever. 

Sect 2. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, ‘That imomediately after the passage of 
this act the governor shall appoint three commis- 
sioners, whose duty it shall be to publish the same, 
and to give notice of the place where such machine 
or machines are to be exhibited, and who. or a ma- 
jority of them, shall examine and try the same; and 
if in their opinion any machine or machines so ex- 
hibited, after ample trials in the preparation of at 
least five tons of flax, neither dew ror water rotted 
shall appear to them fitted to effect the objects of 
this act, they shall certify the facts together with 
the name of the inventor or proprietor thereof, ac- 
companied by a conveyance in due form from the 
said inventor or proprietor, authorizing the citizens 
of this commonwealth to erect, use and employ all 
such machine or machines, and process or processes 
necessary for the accomplishment of the intentions 
of this act, free of all charge whatever; and on the 
receipt of such certificate and conveyance the go- 
vernor shall draw his warrant on the state treasurer, 
in favor of such inventor or proprietor, for the afore- 


said sum of ele we dollars. 


MANUFACTURE OF COTTON IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES—XVIL 
On the’ Manufacture of Cotton, by Slave labour. 
The luminous report of the committee of the 
North Carolina legislature, has settled the impor 
tant question of the comparative value of slave and 
white labour, and the testimony of Mr. Joseph Mar- 
shall, given on oath, before the committee of Con- 
gress, has removed all doubt of the truth of the 





fact, long since published in your valuable paper, 
with regard to he superiority of cotton, over flax 
and hemp, for bagging. That experienced impor- 
ter and manufacturer, whose capacity to judge can- 
not be questioned, asserts, that he has been exten- 
sively engaged in the purchase of cotton and in its 
manufacture, and is well satisfied, that cotton pack- 
ed in bigs made of cotton, can be transported to 
England, in as good »rder, as that pat up in bemp or 
flax bagging; and when well put up, it will com- 
mand more in the market, particularly if in sqnare 
bales. One reason for the difference of price, he 
says, is, that the bag can be applied to a valuable 
putpose. Another is, that the bag can be again 
worked up into coarse goods, and sold at half price. 
This gentleman has been a manufacturer in Man- 
ebester, thirty years, and now is connected with 
establishments in the state of New York, which 
use one thousand bales annually, which costs, at his 
factories, from eleven to fourteen cents per pound. 
He thinks that he can make cotton bagging, as 
good as could be wished, forty-two inches wide, and 
sell it for fourteen cents per yard. That used by 
the Mississippi and Alabama planter, made of hemp, 
costs from twenty to thirty three cents Jt may 
average twenty-eight cents per vard. Indeed, the 
Kentucky bagging seldom, or never, can be had as 
low as twenty five cents. With the cheap and 
abundant material in the south, and the low price 
of slave-labour in that country, is it not astonishing 
that southern planters will persist in the use of 
hempen bagging, when, with their own hands, and 
with their own low priced cotton, they could pro- 
Guce more than would supply the market with an 
article ‘as good as can be wished, forty two inches 
vide, at fourteen cents per yard.” ‘The price of a 
few of their useless slaves laid out in machines, 
would enable them to clothe the rest most eomforta- 
bly, and to retain among them that immense amount 
of cash, which goes to Kentucky and to Britain for 
hempen bagging. When the people of the south be- 
heved that slaves could nat mannfacture with ma- 
chines, or when they thought that cotton could not 
be transported to England in cotton bags, their apa- 
thy on this subject might be ascribed to mere inat- 
tention. But since they are furnished with the re- 
ae of the committees of Congress, and that of 
orth Carolina, it would seem like obstinacy to 
continue to purchase hempen bagging at twenty- 
five and thirty cents, when it is obvious they can 
make better for fourteen! Many of the eastern 
manufacturers who pay high for labour, assert, that 
if they did nct make a great profit spinning fine 
numbers, they could, by changing their machines, 
spin cotton intc bagging for less than two cents per 
yard, and weave it with power-looms for the same— 
for the tariff wich the cotton planters pay to Ken- 
tucky—for an article manufactured wholly by siave- 
labour, without the incalculable benefit of machi- 
nery. GosyPium. 





GUINEA CORN. 
Fayette, Jefferson co., Mississippi. 
J. S. Sumer, Ese. ¥ a January 31, ee 
, I noticed in No. 25, vol. 9, of your paper, an ac- 
count of the extraordinary product of the Guinea 
corn, by a practical farmer. He willdome a great 
favour by stating, in his opinion, the best mode of 
cultivation, and whether it is or is not more profita- 
ble to the cultivator to feed stock, particularly oxen, 
in the winter season, than Be peosees of the same, 
or an equal quantity of ground planted with Indian 
corn. {fam about to make an experiment by plant- 
ing a few acres the present year, and shall be glad 
to reciprocate the favour. He will render me a 
great favour by stating the time and manner of ga- 
thering it, and whether the stalks are cut and cured 
with the grain. Yours, &c. 
R. DUNBAR. 
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(From the Agricultural Magazine.) 
MANURES, 
Ashes, Lime, Street Manure. Sc. 

Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, | 
embrace the first leisure moment to answer your 
inquiries on the subject of my experience in the 
use of manures, &c. &c. 

tion When did you commence the use of 
ashes? The price given? ‘The quantity used, &c? 

Answer. Twenty two years since, the quantity 
then used, from twenty to thirty cart loads, (of 
abvat sixteen bushels the load,) per acre; price at 
that time from 25 to 30 cents the load. For the 
last five years the price has been varied from $1.10 
to 1.30, at the factory in Philadelphia; freight and 
other expenses to be added. When | commenced, 
but few farmers purchased ashes; they were gene- 
rally taken off by New England and Long fsiand 
sloops, as return cargoes. At this time the demand 
is so great, but few. if any, are exported; they are 

rincipally used by the Jersey farmers, (with a few 
in the county of Bucks, near the Delaware) They 
appear better adapted to cool the warm lands 0: 
Jersey, than to warm the cold clay land of Pena- 
sy!vania, where they are but seldom used. As thes 
have advanced much in price, | now use from ten 
to twelve cart loads per acre, spread evenly over the 
ground from a cart or wagon, and harrowed or 
ploughed immediately in. 

In the use of ashes, those wishing to have the 
full benefit of a first crop of winter grain should put 
them on in the month of August, September, or by 
the middle of October. L once sowed part of a field 
of rye the first week in September, disappointment 
in getting ashes for the residue prevented =f sow- 


ing until the first week in November; differeice 
more than three to one in favour of the first sown 
If sown early, the nutritious qualities of the ashes 
are imparted to the earth, and from the earth to the 


plant. If late sown, the grain receives no benefit 
from the ashes until the warm rains in the Spring; 
when too late to materially benefit the first crop, 
(except when the land is saturated with ashes or 
other manure.) Ihave seen it backen a crop and 
create inildew and rust, as is sometimes the case in 
sowing plaster on wheat, in the spring keeps it 
green and prevents it ripening 

Q. Did you purchase horse or stable manure at 
the same time, and try the difference with ashes, 
and compare prices and results? 

A tn 1808, 1 had them spread on adjoining lands 
in the same field, on different plans. ‘The first crop 
of winter grain preferable from the stable manure 
and every succeeding crop quite deficient. Though 
seventeen years have elapsed, the contrast is still 
great. The land spread with ashes, shows every 
spring an abundance of white clover, while on that 
spread with barn yard and stable manure, there is 
but little or none to be seen 

. Have you ever tried the street manure of 
Philadelphia? At what time? The quantity per 
acre, price and result? 

A. I have made use of this manure, occasionally, 
for the last ten years; the quantity per acre from 
twenty to twenty-five cart loads; price about forty 
cents the load in Philadelphia; result more certain 
than ashes or stable manure for the first winter 
crop; much better for succeeding crops than stable 
manure, thougn quite deficient compared with 
ashes. 

Q. Have you ever experienced the use of lime 
as « manure, the quantity per acre, price, time you 
commenced—and what is the result? 

A \have,though not until within the last five 

ears. | was induced to make trial of it from what 
had seen and heard on my annual excursion of 
about a thousand miles over the most fertile. popu- 
Jous and improved land of Pennsylvania, for the 
last eighteen years. I discovered, in the interior of 





that state, land in the highest state of cultivation 
from the use of lime and plaster. I also discover- 
ed that land in a high state of cultivation a few 
years past, declining in its fertility, Upon inquiry 
I found that they had abandoned the use of lime, 
the most expensive, and depended upon the least 
expensive article, (plaster,) until their lands had 
become exhausted, and in some instances worthless 
tor farming purposes under the plaster system alone. 
Many, in despair, abandoned the use of plaster, 
and commenced liming, and soon restored their 
jand to its former fertility. While others, and the 
most experienced farmers, find lime and plaster in 
conjunction possess the most advantageous effect; 
the lime acting as food for the soil,and the plaster 
for the plant; the one to ameliorate the soil, the 
other in exciting it to action. 

Most of the extensive farmers of Lancaster and 
Chester counties have kilns erected on their farms, 
collect and burn the lime stone at the most leisure 
season at an expense not exceeding from six to ten 
cents the bushel, and put it upon the land at dil- 
ferent seasons and for different crops, from twenty- 
live to a hundred bushels per acre; though upon 
worn out land about thirty bushels appears to be 
the most approved quantity. 1 commenced my ex- 
periment at thirty bushels per acre, upon a loam 
vaturally good, though worn out; with twenty cart 
ioads of stable manure upon adjoining land in the 
same field and condition, sowed with rye and timo- 
ihy seed, second week in September, clover first 
week in Mar h following Result—crop of rye 
from stable manure, twelve bushels per acre; crop 
of rye from. limed land, four bushels per acre, not 
ripe or cut for seven days after the stable mauure; 
the rye injured with mildew aud rust, as are most 
backened or backward crops. Grass on the limed 
land much the best, both as to hay and pasture; con 
tinued to increase, while that where the stable ma- 
nure was put diminished. Expense of each: 

Stable manure, twenty loads to the acre, $20 00, 

QGarting 14 mile. five loads per day—team 

$1.50 per day, or 30 cents the load, 6 00 

$26 00 
Thirty bush. of lime from Leheigh or New 
Hope, delivered upon the same landing, 

at twenty-two cents per bushel $6 60 

Carting one load, ‘ : - 80 

$6 90 

Difference in the expense per acre, $19 10 

Thus you observe the difference in the expense 
of transportation of one mile and a half, almost 
equal to the whole cost of the lime delivered upon 
the premises. 

When manuring with lime, the first cost is in- 
curred, and early all is said; | am well satisfied 
from experience of 22 years, of ashes and lime as 
manures,and from whut | have seen for the last eigh- 
teen years, and experienced for five years, lime to 
be much cheaper and more durable for grain or 
grass than any manure that [| have a knowledge of. 
i am, however, fully satisfied that it would be better 
to procure either, than to be employed in tilling land 
that gives a crop below profit; that is rather the 
amusement of folly than food for the purse. How- 
ever, it may be within the means of the farmer to 
purchase manure, he must not forget that the barn 
yard is his mine, his manure his gold dust! We 
-hould not anticipate additional crops without the 
improvement of our soil, and to do that it is neces- 
sary to secure grass and hay; as without stock no 
manure, and without manure po crop. 

The art of farming is not an acquirement of a 
day, but of years, or rather a long life of experience; 
that which might be adapted to une farm advanta- 
geously, would be improper on an adjoining one, 
owing to difference of soil, &c. Book farmers, for 





want of experience, too generally lay down one 
general rule to be adhered to on all occasions. A 
physician might as well undertake to restore all his 
atients from an invariable course of medicine, 
owever different their complaints or habit of body, 
as all farmers to restore their lands by one given 
course, however different might be their soil, cli- 
mate, or locality to the different manures and price. 
Such manures and crops should be selected as are 
best adapted to the soil and climate, and a mature 
calculation of the expense in the cultivation and 
hauling to market, produce the greatest clear profit. 
1 am, very respectfully, 
Your friend, &c. 
B. B. COOPER. 


(From the Liverpool Albion, Dec. 31.) 
COTTON TRADE, 


Present State and Future Prospects of the Cotton 
Market. 

We purpose, according to our annual custom, te 
make a few brief remarks on the above interesting 
commercial topic. The statement of the brokers 
will be made up in the course of to-day; and the 
announcement of the stock is looked for by holders 
and speculztors with an anxiety commensurate with 
the interests which they have at stake. On the fa- 
vourabile or unfavourable character of those state- 
ments, much is generally supposed to depend. That 
the stuck on hand will be found to be unprecedently 
large, no man, who has noticed the imports of cot- 
ton during the present year,and compared them 
with the eutgoings, will feel the least surprised. 
But whether that stock, heavy as it undoubtedly is, 
will, when officially declared, depress or elevate the 
hopes of rolders and speculators, depends, in no 
inconsidernble degree, on knowledge, the forecast, 
the very temperament of the individuals whose at- 
tention has been fixed on the subject, and who bave 
made it amatter of minute examination as to the 
pect, dnd of probable caleulation and reasoning as 
to the future. ‘he great, the engro-sing question 
with these persons is—Will the present holder of 
cotton and the future importer realize better prices 
during the ensuing year? ‘To enable them to solve 
this all important question, the declaration of the 
probable steck in the ports is supposed to be indis- 
pensably necessary, although the loose and unsatis- 
factory mannér in which that stock is ascertained, 
renders the statement scarcely more to be depended 
on than the private calculations of individual im- 
porters, brokers, and speculators. Still, the decla- 
ration of stock has always a powerful effect on the 
market, and however its accuracy may be ques- 
tioned, its influence is universally felt and acknow- 
ledged. 

On a question which commercial men are the 
most competent persons to form a decision, it would 
be the height of presumption in us to hazard an 
opinion. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with making a few general and desultory observa- 
tions on the subject; observations which, whilst 
they cannot pussibly do harm, may, in some de-! 
gree, tend to the elucidation of the interesting topic 
which will to-day. engage the almost exclusive at- 
tion of the mercantile classes of this great commer- 
cial town. 

In our last article on this important subject, we 
stated that the comparatively low prices of cottan 
at that period were not likely to check production: 
on the contrary, we anticipated that they would in- 
crease it, because, cotton being, for the most part 
the produce of slave labour, the deficiency in price 
would, most probably, be made up by quantity, (the 
season being propitious,) uutil the erack of the 
whip had forced trom the slave that effort beyond 
whicli his physical strength could realize nothin 
more. This position bas never been doubted, me 
recent experience confirms its correctness. Whe- 
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ther the superabundant crop which the United 
States yielded, during the year 1826 and ‘27, was 
the consequence of such forced labour on the part 
of the slave, and whether the utmost has been ex- 
tracted from the soil which bis labour can be made 
to produce, we have nvt the means of judging. 
We are informed, that in addition to the large plan 

tations, it is commen for even children to clear 
strips of land and to sow them with cotton seed; 
that they weed the plants and gather the fruit when 
there is nothing else to employ their time; and, 
such is the accommodating character of these little 
crops, that the picking can be put off until all other 
necessary labours are at an end. ‘This class of pro- 
ducers may have sprung up in consequence of the 
high prices of the year 1825. But, be that as it 
may, the system continues, and the annual amount 
of the crops, from whatever cause, is greatly aug- 
mented This is evident from the crop of cotton, 
in the United States, during the three preceding 
yeurs, for which the returns were as follows: 

Total crop of 1824-5, 569,240 bales. 

Do. 1825-6, 720 027 
Do. 1826-7, 957 281 

The vast and increasing consumption of cotton, 
in the manufacturing states of Europe, requires, it 
is evident, a correspondent augme: tation in the pro 
duction; and although prices do not appear, at 
present, to keep pace witb the increased consump- 
tion, no other article of general use can be fixed on 
which offers greater inducements to speculators 
and capitalists than the staple. Whether or not 
the prices which have been current have remune 
rated the planter, we know not; but we know, that 
too many of the importers have lost, this year, 
money on most of their transactions in cptton. And, 
if the following statement, which was handed to us 
in October by a respectable spinner, be correct, the 
mabsutacturing department of the business has been 
equally unprofitable. 

A third seventy-four hand loom calicé, in Octo- 
ber, was selling at 5s. 10d The price of eatton, 
boweds, was ti4d and Pernams 94d. ‘The propor- 
tions of these descriptions for twist and velt make 
an average of 7d. per Ib. ‘The calculation, then, is 
as follows: 





Cotton, 34 lbs. at 7d. per Ib. 2s. 8d. 
Add one fifth for waste, se § 
Spinner’s weges, . . . . . «. O 108 
Interest of capital in ts 1 2 
cards, incidental expenses, &c. is 
Weaver's wages, ..... .-.1 0 
Carriage to market, expenses of ) 0 3 
sale, &c. 5 ? 
v «§ 


Leaving a loss of 5d. per piece, or 7 per cent.; 1 
per cent. more than the duty on the cotton. 

Having made these general observations on the 
increased production of cotton, particularly in the 
United States of America, and shown that some in- 
@rease was required to supply the augmenting con 
sumption of the staple in Europe, we proceed to 
state some facts respecting imports, prices and stock. 
The import into the United Kingdom dur- 

ing the present year, is ; i ‘ 
Stock, $ist December, 1826, 


Total, 
Estimated consumption in Great 
Britain, ‘ . ° ° 
Export, . 


880.000 
$42,500 


1,222,500 


725.000 
78,000 803,000 


Estimated stock in the kingdom at present 419,500 


Prices, last year, Uplands, 64d to 74d, 
Pernams, 94d to 104d. 
Prices, this year, Uplands, 54 to 64d. 
Pernams, 8d to 84d. 


The prominent features, in the above statemunt. 
are the great increase of consumption; the heavy 
stock remaining; and the great disparity between 
the prices at the present and at the correspondent 
period of the last year. The consumption of 1826, 
was 175,000 bules less than during the current year. 
This great increase may be partially accounted for, 
by supposing, that more than ordinary proportions 
of Brazil cottons have been used, which are only 
half the weight of American bales. If this be the 
case, the great bulk of the present stock, must be 
of the latter description; thus constituting it really 
heavier than at first it appears. 

The question, however, whether or not cotto» 
will advance in price, during the ensuing year, re- 
oo us to consider the subject on a wider sphere 
than that of the British stock and consumption 
alone. France and Germany are making rapid 
progress in the art of manufacturing cotton goods. 
‘The former wants annually a supply of upwards of 
$00,000 bales. It is estimated, that she consumed; 
last year. 310,000 bales. ‘The supposed consump 
tion of Europe and the United States, is, 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Nether- 


lands, ; ‘ ps ; ‘ . 100.000 
England, . . 700,000 
France, : j : : , . $00,000 
America retains for her own use, 130 000 

1,230,000 

‘The supplies are supposed to be as follows: 
North America, ‘ ‘ 2 900,000 
Brazil, . ; F “ ‘ 250,000 
East and West Indies, Egypt, &c. 100.000 

1,250,000 


Those who have watched the market, during the 
present year, must have observed at different pe- 
riods, that a spirit of speculation has occasionally 
shown itself; but no sooner had a small advantage 
in price been gained, than languor again seized the 


dealers, and prices drooped belaw the currency 
Capitalists were too doubtful, and importers too ne 


cessitous; and the improvement was not sustained 
It is certain, however, that notwithstanding the 
heavy stocks in the ports, some bold operators en- 
tertain a favourable opinion of a speculation in cot 

ton; and, looking at the production and consump- 
tion abstractedly, we can readily suppose these per 
sons have before them a flattering bypothesis as to 
the causes which may tend to increase the value of 
the article. The only doubt in our minds on the 
subject, originates in the unprofitable character 
of trade in general, owing to the action of a 
combination of causes, at which we can only glance. 
Among these may be enumerated: The great di- 
minution of capital by former overtrading. The 
weight of taxation. The multiplicity of commis 

sion houses, whose system of advances and accom- 
modation to consigners, has inundated all the 
known foreign markets with goods to such excess, 
that years will be required to run off the stocks, 
and to restore prices to a remunerating level. ‘The 
increase of foreign manufactures, as.shown by the 
consumption of cotton in France* and the Nether 

lands, &c. ‘The present heavy stock. And, lastly, 
the system of national legislation, which partially 
shuts the English merchant out of the Indian mar 

kets, and closes the continent of Europe against 
our manufactures. But, in spite of all these draw- 
backs, there is, we think, from the detail we have 
given of the stock, the consumption and the sup- 





* We have before us the quantity of cotton taken out 
of the Havre market alone for the last ten years. 


1817, 62,166 1821, 122,820 1825, 120,749. 
1818, 90,049 1822, 129,221 1826, 180,430. 
1819, 95,321 1823, 112,625 1827, 160,000. 


1820, 96,158 1824, 144,970 Stock, 50,100. 
The quantity taken out at Antwerp, this year, is up- 





wards of 50,000 bales. 





ply, better ground to expect improvement than to 
fear the further decline. A revival in the foreign 
markets is, however, essential to a permanent im- 
provement; and we trust that this indispensable 
—ee to the cotton market, will not be long de- 
layed. 

We anticipate no reduction on imports during 
the next year. The same sources will, we doubt 
not, continue to yield the same supplies. The cot- 
ton must come to Europe. It is the chief payment 
which the Americans and Brazillians can make to 
us; and, if they exported every pound of their wool, 
they would still be in debt to the Europeans for 
manufactured goods, 

Whatever may be the futare prospects of the 
cotton market, and he must be a bold maw who 
will undertake, after the experience of the two last 
years, to pronounce a dogmatical opinion on the 
subject, one fact is certain, that there will be no 
scarcity of cotton during the coming year. There 
will be “enough and to spare.” Eyypt, as we pre- 
dicted twelve months ago, has ceased, for the pre- 
sent, to afflict the holders of cottun by sending hi- 
ther any of her plagues in the shape of cotton; and 
the Pacha of that country ts too busily engaged im 
war and politics, to attend to agriculture and mer- 
chandize. But America will continue to pour her 
myriads of bales into Europe, and make up, from 
her super-abundant stores, for any deficiency in the 
imports from the East. 

petit we og it must be expected, that this arti- 
cle, like all descriptions of property, will be sensi- 
bly affected in price by the acts of this legislature, 
in the ensuing session of Parliament. If the gov- 
eroment, as at present constituted, would continue 
to rule the destinies of England, it is possible, that 
the rigid course of legislation adupted last year, 
with reference to what the economists term the 
monetary system of the country, will, for sume time 
at least, remain undisturbed, and that the nominal 
value of all commodities will be thus forced down 
to a point of unexampled depressioe If, on the 
contraty, any materix! change of the ministry 
should oceur, or any attempt be made, by the pre- 
sent cabinet, to soften down that inexorable polic 
which limits the small-note circulation to April, 
1828, we may look for an immediate and a very 
perceptible advance in every species of property. 
The uncertainty which is feit on this subject, and 
the vivid recollection of the ruinous consequences 
of frequent changes in the money arrangements of 
the kingdom, have, by creating a strong disinclina- 
tion in the minds of capitalists, to invest their mo- 
ney in articles of commerce, produced an effect 
such as might have been expected from any circum- 
stances tantamount to the annibilation of half the 
unempioyed capital of the kingdom The atten- 
tion of importers and speculators should, therefore, 
be strongly directed to the position which ministers 
take with regard to this all-important question; and 
abstracting their minds from the more obviots con- 
siderations of supply and demand of cotton, they 
ought rather to watch, with an observant eye, those 
great public measures which influence the demand 
and the supply of money. 





SUPERIOUR BEEF. 

The curiosity excited by the information that @ 
bullock, of unusual size, raised and fed in Chester 
county, would be exhibited and slaughtered by our 
enterprizing neighbours of the Green Tree, Messrs. 
Osborne and Matlack—brought to our borough the 
bone and sinew of Chester and Delaware counties. 
The ox was killed on eg the 19th instant, 
and we regret to state, that in the bustle to witness 


the knock down, of nearly twenty who were crowd- 
ed off the bridge leading to the barn-flvor, one citi- 
zen had his leg severely strained, and slightly frac- 
tured; and another, who had, in presence of the 
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court, listened to the ar:aigument of many a fellow 
man, with much composure, received an injury 
which confined him to the domestic circle for sey 
eral days. Nevertheless, the ox was slaughtered, 
and the following is the weight, carefully ascertain. 





ed, viz: lbs. 
One fore quarter, : . ° “ 529 
Second do. ‘ : . ° . 526 
One hind quarter, . ° . i $92 
Second dao. - _ : i 4054 
Weight of the beef, . : , - 18523 
Rough fat, . . . . 4 - 286 
Hide, ; : . . : “ 150 
Makingatotalof . P - . 22884 
Being upwards of fifty pounds heavier than the 


bullock killed about two years since, by Joseph 
Walters. And what is equally gratifying to state, 
the beef was readily sold at a price which will fair- 
ly remunerate the proprietors for their expense anc 
trouble—shewing, that in Chester county, there isa 
disposition to reward those who feed, and those 
who kill beef—that Delaware, Moatgomery, or 
Bucks, may beat—if they can! 





HEMP—INQUIRY 
Mr. Sawer, Nelson co. ( Va.) Feb. 23, 1828. 


Sir.—I wish to inquire, through the medium of 
the American Farmer, of some of its numerous rea- 
ders, the comparative meriis and demerits of water 
rotted hemp, and that which has been dressed 
without being rotted. I have heard it asserted, 
that nicely dressed unrotted hemp is equal, if not 
superior, to the best Russian. The manfacturers 
of the article can, 1 presume, best answer the query 

A Susscaiper. 











HORTICULTURS. 





(From the New England Farmer.) 


Recipe to destroy Insects - By 4. Parmentier, propri- 
etor of the Horticultural Botanic Garden, Brook 
lyn, New York. 


Three pounds and a half of strong soap; flour of 
sulphur, three pounds; mushrooms, of the wild 
sort, two pounds; or three pounds of tobacco heaves 
or stalks; sixty quarts of running water or rain wa- 
ter. Divide the water into two equal parts—pour 
one half into a small barrel, which is to be exclu- 
sively used for this purpose—put the soap in and 
stir it well, and add the mushrooms, after having 
crushed them lightly. Boil the other half of the 
water in a kettle, and put all the sulphur in it, after 
having tied it up in a linen bag, to which you will 
attach a weight, which will cause it to descend to 
the bottom—let it boil twenty mivutes, and stir it 
with a stick, so that the water may receive all the 
virtue and take the colour of the sulphur. If the- 
dose of these materials is greater, the power of the 
applieation will be proportionably increased—the 
amvunt stated being the minimum which will ao 
swer. Pour the boiling water into the barrel, shake 
it daily, till it is exceedingly fetid and offensive— 
bung up the barrel after every stirring, and after 
you make use of a part of the mixture. Syringe 
with this liquor, the plants or parts of a tree infest 
ed by insects in a dry morning. 

It is a remedy almost or entirely certain against 
the aphis, and probably against others. 

Persons who try it, will be kind enough to make 
known to Mr Parmentier their success. 

The employment of it has never been injurious 
to fruits or vegetables. Mr. Parmentier has tasted 
even cauliflowers, treated with this infusion, for the 
destruction of caterpillars, and never perceived any 
ill effect on the flavour. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 


The house of delegates of Maryland, on the 28th 
ult., passed an act to subscribe for 5000 shares ol 
stock in the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road company, 
reserving the right to subscribe for as many more, 
at any time before the close of the next session of 
the legislature. It passed, 45 to 23. This is an 
indication of the opinion of the good people of this 
state, in regard to internal improvement, that can- 
not be mistaken. .The liberality of the speaker, 
Mr. Chapman, and of Dr. Semmes, chairman of 
the committee of ways and means, and other dis. 
tinguished gentlemen who acted on the broad 
ground of public benefit, is deserving of all praise; 
being remote from: the districts of country which 
the proposed road would immediately senefit One 
member from Baltimore county, however, voted 
against it. ‘The bill has passed the senate, 8 to 3, 
and is, therefore, a law. 

An act has also passed to change the condition of 
the subscription of five hundred thousand dollars to 
the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal com 
pany, by which the money may be applied, though 
the United States shall not subscribe to the stock. 





CHZSAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 

The Speaker laid before the House, the following 
communication, which was read and laid on the table. 

DepaRTMENT OF War, 
March 10th, 1828, i 

Sir,—I have the honour to transmit, herewith, a 
report of the civil cogineers, appointed to make an 
estimate of the cst of the proposed Chesapeake 
and Obio canal, in obedience to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 26th ult. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Jum DARDOUR., 
Hon. Anprew STEVENSON, 
Spraker of the House of Representatives. 

[It appears trom the general abstract of the esti- 
mates of the eastern section of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, commencing one mile below Cumber- 
jand, and terminating at the tide-water at the city 
line of Georgetown, made by Messrs. Geddes and 
Roberts, aud which accompanied the above letter, 
that the length of the c.nal will be 186 miles, and 
1,353 yards, and that the cost of a canal will be as 
follows: 

40 teet at water line—28 feet at bottom, and 4 
feet deep, $4,008,005 28 

48 feet at water line—33 feet at botiow, and 5 
feet deep, $4,380,991 o& 

60 feet wide at water line—45 feet a! bottom, 
and 5 feet deep, $4.479 346 93 

lucluding contingencies, superintendence, &c. } 





We learn, from the Trenton True American, 
that a bul to construct the Delaware and Raritan 
canal, at the expense of the state, which has long 
agitated the public mind in that quarter, engrossed 
the attention of the legislature, and which has pass 
ed the house of assembly, by a vote of 21 to 19, 
has been negatived in council, there being seveu 
votes for, and seven against it. 





RAIL-ROADS. 


The following article, respecting the advantages 
of rail-roads, is copied from the Liverpuol Adver- 
tiser: 


The and Manchester Rail-way-— Win 


ter bas not much retarded the progress of the pub 
lic work. On that part of the line, where the most 
interruption was to have been expected, during the 





almost incessant rains of November and December, 


all is activity; and although the progress now made 
on Chatmoss, is not equal to that made in the sum- 
m:r months, the work proceeds with spirit and suc- 
cess. A temporary rail way has just been laid 
over the whole length of the Moss, which serves to 
bring on the materials and convey the work people 
and superintendants with great facility. Kvery 
morning and evening, the wagons are seen hurry- 
ing alung; a single man will convey by this means, 
eight or ten of his fellow workmen at the rate of 
six miles an bour, with ease; and one active fellow, 
more swift of fuot than his companions, last week 
pushed a wagon, containing ten passengers, across 
the Moss,a distance of four miles and a half, in 
the short period of thirty minutes. 





A member of Congress writes thus to the editors 
of this paper: 

[ have just received letters from two of ten or 
fifteen other merchants at Wheeling, who state, 
that they alone have forwarded by wagons to Bal- 
timore, on the Cumberland road, during the last 
year, $,500,000 Ibe of country produce, tobacco, 
&ec., eque! to about 1,750 tons; loading, perbaps, 
900 to 1,000 wagons; and one of the gentlenien ex- 
presses the confident opinion, that if the cost of 
transportation were reduced one third, or one half, 
there would be forwarded from that place alone, and 
the neighbourhood, (independent of all the produce 
of the rich and productive intermediate country,) 
at least 200,000,000 Ibs., or 100.000 tons of produce 
annually. Such has been the effects of the Cum- 
berland road, and such would be the effects of a rail- 
road from Baltimore to the Ohio, at Wheeling or 
Pittsburg. [Viles’ Register. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From Hints for Improvement of Early Education and 
Nursery Discipline.) 
RELIGIOUS HABITS. 
(Concluded from p. 406.) 


Tue Satpatu.—As the common business of life 
is to be laid aside on the Sunday, so the engage- 
ments of this day should be wholly of a different 
character from those of the week; and if a practi- 
cal regard to the Sabbath, be early established, and, 
its employments, which may so easily be done, are 
rendered attractive and interesting, children will 
enter upon them from choice, and neither expect, 
nor wish for any others 

The study of the scriptures may be agreeably 
diversified, either by looking out. with the assistance 
of marginal references and a concordance, the va- 
rious texts on one particular snbject, as, on prayer, 
almsgiving, duty to parents, &c.; or by tracing the 
chain of prophecy relating to the Messiah, with cor- 
responding passages in the New Testament; by 
studying the types which beautifully illustrate his 
character and offices: as, the paschal lamb, the bra- 
zen serpent, the scape goat, &c; or by reading, 
with a particular reference to the lives and charac- 
ters of eminent individuals, as of Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, David, &c. The liturgy, as well as the 
catechism, will also afford an excellent ground- 
work for scriptural research, and there is no doubt 
but that the services of the church might be ren- 
dered more beneficial to children. if reviously ex- 
plained to them, and illustrated by those passages 
io the Bible, from which they are derived. Nor ig 
it necessary that children be confined, on the Sun- 
day, to studying the scriptures, catechisms, &¢.;— 
there are many books suitable to the day, which 
will afford an agreeable and useful variety, and 
which, if laid aside in the week, will be read with 
the greater pleasure. Hymoas, or a portion of scrip- 
ture, may also bé committed to memory; but care 
will be required that these be neither learned as a 
common task, nor repeated in a hasty or irreverent 
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manner When children write with some facility, 
they will derive pleasure from copying out hymns; 
select passages from the Bible; or the texts they 
have looked for, on particular subjects, in a book 
kept for the purpose. They may, besides, be form- 
ed into a class, and questioned, on Sunday, on their 
scriptural knowledge; and it will add to the inter 
est, if the children of more than one family can be 
united in this exercise. 

When old enough, they may be permitted to 
share in the labours of a Sunday school, or make 
choice of a poor child as a private scholar. Such 
objects are valuable, as affording suitable occupa 
tion for the Sunday; but still more so, as having 
the tendency to foster a spirit of active benevo- 
lence, and a disposition to promote the interests of 
others. 

The engagements to which we have referred, 
with an attendance on public worship, and neces- 
sary recreation and exercise, will fill up the Sunday 
usefully and agreeably. If we enter into the full 
meaning of these expressions—*shall call the Sab 
bath a delight, the holy of the Lord, bopourable,” 
we shall be persuaded, that it is not sufficient to en- 
force a strict regard to the Sabbath asa law; but 
we should endeavour to infuse a love for the day, 
as one of peculiar privileges; and parents may pro- 
mote this feeling by keeping in view, that it is to 
be a time of rest, as well as of religious duty, by 
devoting themselves more than ordinarily to their 
children, and by rendering the Sunday the season 
for the best kind of domestic enjoyment. 

Pustic Worsuie.—Silence, self subjection, and 
a serious deportment, both in family and public 
worship, ought to be strictly enforced im early life; 
and it is better that children should not attend, till 
they are capable of behaving in a proper manner 
But a practical respect for the Sabbath, and for the 
services of religion, is but an effect of that rever- 
ence for every thing sacred, which, it is of primary 
importance early to establish, as a habit of wind 
Wo subject connected with religion, ought to be 
treated lightly in the presence of children If, for 
example, we think we may employ the words of 
scripture in a jocose or trifling manner, that we 
may make slighting remarks on the sermon of the 
day; that we may ridicule the voice and manner of 
the preacher; that we may speak contemptuously 
of others, because their religious principles or ha 
bits differ from opr own, without injury to ourselves; 
at least we are in danger of leading our children to 
view religion through a critical and satirical me 
dium; and thus to throw in their way, one of the 
greatest hindrances to religious advancement. ‘To 
take the name of God in vain, (as by using it in 
common conversation, or on every emotion of fear 
and surprise,) is an offence so glaring, that a warn 
ing against it might be unnecessary, were it not 
that some, even well meaning people, almost un- 
known to themselves, are apt to fall into it, from 
the effect of example, and early habit. Such an 
use of the Divine name, is not only to be most se 
riously prohibited, but those exclamations which, 
in fact, convey nearly the same meaning, as, Mer- 
cy! Bless me! Good Heavens! Good gracious! &c 

Firmness, and sometimes, resolution and autho 
rity, may be required in the first establishment of 
religious habits; and, as far as it is necessary, they 
should be exercised, bat never in such a manner as 
to render the most sacred duties a- galling and bur 
thensome yoke. An excess of strictness is inju 
rious in the general management of children; but 
is especially té be avoided in their religious educa 
tion. If, in that, we draw the line too tight, we 
may not only excite a distaste for what is good, but 
induce concealment and hypocrisy. In religion, 
more than in any other object, it is of the first im 

rtance to gain over the affections; to draw the 
eee of our children by the cords of love; that 
they may know, and feel for themselves, that “her 


ways, are ways of pleasantness,” and that “all her 
paths are peace:” 

“Nor know we any thing so fair, 

As is the smile upon her face.” 

Care must be taken not to press too closely upon 
children, such non-essential points as form the dis- 
tnguishing peculiarities of the various sects of 
christians. It is a question worthy of much serious 
consideration, whether such points are of a nature 
to be imposed as a Jaw upon those who are placed 
under our authority; and whether, in doing this, 
there may not be a danger of “teaching for doc 
trines the commandments of men,” and of fettering 
the conscience, by false associations of right and 
wrong? We are more likely to prepare our chil- 
dren for the reception of truth, if secondary dis 
tinctions are not brought into prominent view, and 
if our efforts are directed to the great object of 
leading them to that knowledge of God, and of bis 
son, Jesus Christ, which alone is life etern:l. 

If children live under a religious influence, some 
vigilance will be required, lest they should assume 
a seriousness which is not real. Every thing unna 
tural, every thing bordering on hypocrisy, is to be 
most carefully checked; and that divine test deep 
ly impressed on their hearts, as on our own, “if ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” We must not, 
therefore, force either the feelings or expression; 
satisfied that, if the true principles of christianity 
have taken possession of the heart, it will, necessa- 
rily, manifest itself in something better than in 
words or profession. 

Children must, besides, be guarded against plac- 
ing too much dependence upon external obser- 
vances. We are to bring them up with a reverence 
and a value for the ordinances of religion; and to 
accustom them to a diligent and persevering atten 
dance upon them, as a sacred and important duty, 
to which secondary objects ought always to yield 


But, at the same tnoe, they wili be able to under 
stand, that these ordmances, vl Mmewisetyes, arc 


wholly insufficient; that be is a christian “who is 
one inwardly,” and that our real character is deter 
mined, not by that which we may appear before 
men, bat by that which we are in bis sight, who 
“looketh on the heart.” 
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FOX HUNTING. 
J. S. Sameer, Ese. Salem, March 2d, 1828. 
Dear Sir,—Vhe Sporting. Olio is the first part of 
your paper that attracts my notice, I read every 
chase with interest, expecting to hear of the Mary- 
land Calver and Jersey Rolla. Instead of great 
feats, | only have seen Rolla coming in one mile 
behind;—this, if our Rolla, must be owing to 
some accident, or your dogs must be greyhounds, 
and entire open country. We have had. more and 
better hunting here this season than ustal We 
have earthed several and bagged four. One of 
them holed again, and we spared his life;—the 
other three gave handsome chases. About ten 
days ago, we found an old times red;—in fact, we 











have none other than red; but this winter, they 
generally die in two or three hours run. We have 
none worth telling you of, except the old times, or 
no-tailed fox, as we call him About five miles 
from town, we unkennelled him at sun half an hour 
high. ‘The day was good, and the dogs at his heels; 
yet he had great confidence in his own ability, 
keeping in the most open and thickly settled parts of 
our county, invariably stopping at every cover un- 
tilthe dogs came up with him—then moving off 
over the fields and meadows, all in sight and great 
style, as thongh he wished to shew himself; run- 
ning off about ten miles in a straight line twiee, and 
two or three times off from three to five miles. At 
no one time wishing to get away—in fact, he liked 
the sport as well as we did. As he began, so he 
continued until sun-set; when a cur was set on in 
sight from a farm-house, which induced him to 
make his escape into a neighbouring swamp. Our 
dogs, coming up to the track, were displeased and 
much distressed, only made a drag, until we came 
up, and we being in the same condition, called off, 
and put up for the night at a friend’s near, expecting 
the uext morning, to find him where we left him, 
and to make an easy prey of him. Accordingly, 
as the sun was rising, we had the dogs crying on 
the trail. It appears he had, in the night, left the 
swamp, and returned to his former residence, near 
three miles The trail was handsome, and the dogs 
getting limber when he was put on foot. Com- 
ing out in bis former style, under a good go, and 
the dogs furious, almost to madness, be ieving 
that they were just to mouth him, they, and we, 
knowing it to be the same, by the want of a tail;— 
but great was our pleasure, when we found him 

ith the same confidence, spirit and vigour, as the 
preceding day, and this day still a good one, of 
course the wind some easting in il, wes there but 
ose point of west in the wind, you would never 
catch our no-tailed fox. 

Thic day be-ren pretty much over the same 
ground, and equal distance towards the latter part, 
making shorter doubles, shewing a longer tongue 
and sorrowful countenance, until half past four, 
when he gave up the ghost and died nobly—five 
dogs in at the death On examining our lusus 
vaturee, we found him marked with a crop off the 
left ear, and an upper halfjpenny off the right, and 
the tail cut off, leaving but half an inch stump. 
As none of the farmers on that side of the creek, 
aad that mark, we inquired on the opposite side, 
and found that your friend D. Ware, and his brother, 
well recollect to have run a large fox into a hole, 
took him out, marked or mutilated him as above, 
and let him go before a pair of pups on sight, ex- 
pecting them to kili in sight, having heard that a 
fox could not run without a tail. This was in the 
latter part of summer, about twelve years ago; the 
fox then not full grown; his front teeth are worn 
down to the gums. This fox was hard run on our 
side of the creek, when three years old, by S. Ware 
and D. Nicholson—but gave them the bag to hold. 





TIMOLEON. 

J. S. Sxmwer, Ese. fashville, Feb. 8, 1828. 

Sir,—Timoleon is a red sorrel, with a star on his 
forehead, and no other mark; Virginia bred. His 
limbs are clean, and hoofs firm and deep He is 
very stout and of great length, and remarkable for 
the proximity of his hips to the points of his shoul- 
ders. The bridge of his nose, though bony, is too 
large for elegance; and his ears, when pricked, are 
too near a horizontal position, (agreeably to or 
notions of beauty;) but a better mouth, nostril, 
throttle or eye, can’t be found in any animal of the 
species. Asa racer, he is of the first celebrity, «nd 
the performances of Sally Walker rank him, as a 
stallion, second only to bis sire. The mediocrity 


of his runners, in the west, has induced some to 
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suspect the purity of his blood. ‘Though I admit 
there is some difficulty about his pedigree, yet his 
form, his appearance, nay, every thing about hin, 
evince that he is genuine. As advertised. he was 
by Sir Archie; his dam, (the dam also of Constita 
tion,) by imported Saltram, Old Wildair, imported 
Fallow, imported Driver, imported Vampire. Dri 
ver, according to your notice of him, was brought 
over in 1794. [| rather conjecture he should follow 
Wildair in the certificate. Fallow is not to be 
found in any Stud book I have seen, and therefore, 
I conclude he was brought over young, and named 
in America; or that an error has crept into the 
rint from an obscure manuscript, and that it should 
» read Fellow. ‘The pedigree would then run 
thus: ‘Timoleon by Sir Archie; his dam by imported 
Saltram, Old Wildair, imported Driver, imported 
Fellow, imported Vampire. An authentic account 
of the ancestors of this distinguished horse, would 
confer a singular favour on the sporting public, and 
many breeders. A Breeper 
Obituary of imported Stallions. 
years old. 


Boaster. Davidson co., Tenn., died, 1819, 24 


Ceeur de Lion, do. do. (farcy,) fall, 1809, 20 
Dragon, do. _ do. (bro. thigh,) 1812, 25 
Phenix, (son of Dragon,) Montgomery 

county, (as I hear,) 1819, 21 
Royalist.* Williamson county, spring, 1814, 24 
Eagle, (as I learn.) in Keutucky, 1826, 30 


Importation of Stallions. 


Silver, to North Caroiina, by L Drue, of Hali- 


fax co., about 1799 


Charriot, do. H. Lyne, Granville co. 

Magic, do Gov. Turner, Warren co. 
Firetail, do. Cain and Ray, Orange co. 

True Blue and Bryan O’Lin, Gov. Turner, 1803 
Phenix, do. T. B. Hill, Halifax co. 3803 
Citizen,t do. Gen. R. Carney, do. 1803 
Ciown, do. Cain an? Ray. 

Strap, do. H Cotten, Edgecomb co. 


Should you think this communication, or any 

rt thereof, worthy of publication in the American 
ane please have it inserted. A full list of im 
portations and deaths, would tend greatly to prevent 
spurious pedigrees, and of course to facilitate the 
transfer, and enhance the price of blood stock. 
Until an American stud book shall issue from the 
press, recurrence will be had to your journal for 
mformation on these interesting subjects. 

A Breeper. 


PEDIGREE OF TARTAR. 


Tartar foaled in 1801, bred by the late James 
Hill, Esq., of Amelia county, Va; got by the im- 

»rted horse old Diomed; old Celer; imported horse 
Bay Richmond; imported horse old Fearnought; 
Gold Finder; old Mark Anthony. 

The above was furnished me by the late Mr 
Hill's son, and taken from his father’s books in Sep- 
tember last 

$» Wastep—A copy of John Bioren’s American 
Racing Calendar and Stad-book, containing the 
pedigrees of all the imported horses and mares; — 
also, celebrated horses and mares of America; for 
which five dollars will be paid. This book was 
published in 1805, by John Bioren, of Philadelphia. 

Your obedient servant, 
P. N. E. 





* Not in 1811, as erroneously published in the Ameri- 
ean s‘armer and General Stud-book. My information 
is derived from the very highest source. 

t Stated in the late edition of the General Stud-book 
to have been sent to the West Indies. Any error rela- 
ting to so fine a horse, should be publickly corrected. 
The horses in the above list were imported nearly in 
the order in which they st»nd, though I do not recol- 
Ject the precise date of each arrival. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





SUGAR. 

The history of sugar appears to be enveloped in 
a cioud of considerable obseurity. It was doubt 
less a production of the East. and introduced into 
Europe from Asia at an early period, thuugh the 
precise time is not accurately ascertained. In our 
journal of the 5th instant, we gave the opinion of 
some of the early writers on the introduction of the 
article into Great Britain, where it was decried by 
them and represented as the cause of the scurvy, 
consumption, &c. . Modern experience is so much 
iu contradiction to these opinions, and the use of 
sugar is so great and extensive at the present day, 
that it may not be uninteresting to give a more par- 
ticular account of it. 

The English word sugar, as well as most of the 
modern European names, appears to be derived 
from the Arabic sukker, or shukker. The Persians 
and ‘Turks also call it sheker. Hence, we have the 
names of the same article, in Italian, Zucchero, in 
Spanish, Azucar, in French, Sucre, in German, 
Zucker, in Dutch, Suycker, in English, Sugar. 

The Greeks and Romans knew but little about 
sugar, or the sugar-cane, from which it is derived. 
The most ancient author among the Greeks, who 
mentions the sugar-cane, is ‘beophrastus, who liv 
ed $21 years before the christian era. He called 
sugar meli kalaminon, the honey of the reed. Dios- 
corides, who wrote anno domini, 64, is the first wri- 
ter who mentions the word sakcharon, or sugar, in 
his chapter peri sakcharon melitos, concerning the 
honey of the reed. From him Pliny derives bis 
name Saccaron, and the Latins afterwards adopted 
the term Saccharum for sugar, the juice of the 
cane’ The Latin poet, Lucan, in his Pharsalia, 
(book 3d, verse 237,) says, when speaking of the 
Indians near the Ganges, 


“Quique bibunt tenera dulces ch arundine succes.” 
“They drink sweet juices from the tender reed.” 


Pliny, in the 12th book of his nataral history, 
(chapter 8,) says, ‘that sugar is brought from Ara- 
bia, but the best sort from india It is honey col- 
lected from canes, like a gum, white, and brittle 
between the teeth; the largest is of the size of an 
hazle nut; it is used in medicine only.” 

Paulus A.genata, who wrote as late as A. D 670, 
calls sugar also Indikos, ‘Indian salt, in colour and 
form like common salt, but in taste and sweetness 
like honey.” 

Several of the Greek and Roman authors, men- 
tion, that sugar came from Arabia as well as India; 
but it is certain the sugar described by them to be 
white, like salt, §&c., was brought from India into 
Arabia. ‘That it was not the produce of Arabia, 
we learn from Arecenna, who recommends, **when 
the tongue is dry and parched in fevers, to cleanse 
it well with oil of almonds and white sugar; and 
that the sick should have in his mouth a lump of 
the salt that is brought from India, which, in co 
lour, is like salt, and in sweetness, like honey.” 

This can be no other preparation than what we 
now call white sugar candy, which may be consi- 
dered, (says Mosley,) as the real meli kalaminonals 
Indikos, and sakcharon, of the ancients. 

China boasts, and not without reason, of the an- 
tiquity of her arts and policy, over the rest of the 
east, as well as over the rest of the world. The 
sugarcane is indigenous to China. The climate 
and soil in many parts of Bengal and other districts 
of the East Indies, are also suitable to the growth 
and cultivation of the cane; and sugar is, and we 
have. reason to suppose, ever has been produced 
there. Nevertheless, China is the oaly country in 
the East, even now, where sugar-candy is made in 
perfection. The bright, transparent sugar-eandy, 





so beautiful in appearance, and so grateful to the 


taste, is a peculiar manufacture, and was originally 
invented in China. 

But the art of refining sugar, and making what 
is called loaf sugar, is a modern European inven- 
tion, the discovery of a Venetian, about the end of 
the fifteenth, or beginning of the sixteenth century; 
and not practised in India until very lately. (Mos- 
ley’s treatises on sugar ) , 

Having thus given some account of the history 
of sugar among the ancients, we shall reserve its 
more modern history for another time. 

|New York Journal of Commerce. 





LIVERWORT. 


I find it absolutely necessary to resort to this 
method of advising the public not to employ the 
roots of the Liverwort, but the leaves alone, as the 
former is nauseating, and otherwise ill adapted to 
the end in view. The leaf alone is what I always 
intended and meant to recommend; and another 
thing which I wish to enforce for the credit and cha- 
racter of the remedy, that all other remedies should 
be relinquished, and as much as possible avoided 
during the use of this article: for how can it have a 
fair chance and trial, when it is continually —as I 
know it has been in numerous instances—opposed 
by the intervention of so many conflicting counter 
agents. Such a state of things would defeat the 
best and most powerful remedy upon earth. 

Another thing, a great many cook the prepara- 
tion entirely too much; a simple infusion is all that 
is expedient and necessary. 

The applications are so numerous, and the attene 
tion to them so arduous, I shall require ten dollars 
in all cases, in the first instance, and twenty if a 
correspondence is invited—of course, making the 
exceptions which I have made, and always intend- 
ed to make, in regard to the poor and needy. 


T. P. HEREFORD. 
Haymarket, Virginia, Feb. 23, 1828. 


OHS PARI, 


Battimore, Fripay, Marcu 14, 1828. 

















@#At the last meeting of the ‘Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, ‘Tuomas Oxiver, 
Esq. was unanimously elected a member of the 
Board, in the place of Col N. M. Bosley, resigned. 





¢#There will be in the next number, being the 
first of the tenth volume, a well executed engrav- 
ing of an Arabian Horse, with an interesting essay 
on the breeding and management of that race of 
horses. The Titie page and Contents of this volume 
will be forwarded with the 3d No. of the 10th vol. 





¢x-Of those who apprehend that there is a cer- 
tain limit to improvements in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, and that nothins new is to be learned on 
the subject of rural and domestic economy, we 
would ask, why it is, that interesting facts and va- 
luable discoveries are not yet to be developed upon 
these topicks, as well as in the science of medicine, 
mineralogy, natural history, &c.? But what is the ex- 
perience of England, a country so much older in fact 
and in science; and so much more populous than ours? 
In that country, new and separate publications are 
established every year, and well supported, for the 
purpose of promulgating discoveries and economi- . 
cal processes, and inventions on each of the several 
topicks that are all embraced in the American Far- 
mer. The Gardener’s Magazine alone, contains 
monthly about 130 pages of matter. We can say, 
with confidence, that as far as we can judge from 
our extended correspondence, and accumulating 
materials, the ensuing volume of the American Far- 





mer will be read with increased interest. 
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¢#Some complain that too much space is occu Mr. P delivers the trees or piants in the city free of 


pied .with the pedigrees of bred horses. ‘T’o such 
good and respected patrons, an explanation is due. 
It cannot be denied, that the value of road and 
light harness horses, depends, essentially, on their 
degree of: what is emphatically denominated blood, 
up, at Teast, to one-half or three parts bred. The 
ees ey and correspondence of the Editor, put 

im in the way of knowing that in many parts of the 


Pennsylvania and Ohio; the improvement of their 
stock of horses, for the uses above mentioned, is 
engaging, every day, more and more of the atten 

tion of land-holders;—but how is their object to be 
finally and certainly secured, if the strictest regard 
be not pail to the purity of the stock, especially the 
sires, to be used in the process of this general and 
laudable effort to raise the character of our saddle 
and carriage horses? We have no regular stud- 
book. We have hoped that a foundation, at least, 
would be Jaid for one- Defects which must appear 
in a first atternpt, may be corrected, and omissions 
supplied in subsequent editions, and from year to 
year, or every three years, a supplementary book of 
foals, would serve to keep the record of bred stock 
complete. We have hoped, and still despair not 
of such a publication being put forth by a gentle- 
man of the south, of all others best qualified; but 
in the mean time, and until such a work is issued, 
we have offered a few columns of our agricultural 
journal, as a safe and permanent repository for the 
many scattered, but well authenticated pedigrees, 
that are in danger of being lost amongst the pa 
pers of individuals—being once secured in the Far- 
mer, they may be afterwards arranged and publish 
ed in the form of a stud-book. By one of the first 
amateurs of the blood horse, an ‘Advocate of the 
Turf,” in the southern states, we have been pro- 
mised al! his large collection of pedigrees of dis 
tinguished horses; and it may be, that, from other 

uarters, the number will be so much increased, 
that we shail publish occasional supplements to the 
Farmer, so as to keep its regular pages free. Such 
supplements will go, of course, free of charge to 
the subscribers to the Farmer. 


HORTICULTURAL BOTANIC GARDEN. 

Mr. Anprew Parmentier, proprietor of the Horti- 
cultural Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, L. 1., two miles 
from New York, offers for sale a very large assortment 
of the most approved Pear, Apple, Plum, Peach, Cher- 
ry, Apricot, Nectarines, Gooseberries, &c. &c.; some of 
them very handsome standard trees; some Pear trees 
on Quince stock for dwarf, and some Apple trees on 
Paradise stock. 

Also, Forest Trees of large size, very good for plant- 
ing in streets; such as Horse-chestnut, European Lime 
or Linden tree, Weeping Willow, European Birch, Eu- 
ropean Larix, European Ash and Elm, Paper Mulberry, 
Catalpa, Japan Aylanthus, Laburnum, European White 
Poplar, Balsam Poplar, &c. Mr. P. in delivering his 
trees, will give directions for planting them. 

Also, a very large collection of hardy Rose trees and 
Monthly Roses, Herbaceous Flants, Shrubs, &c. and a 
fine collection of Green-house Plants. Strawberries of 
fine kinds, including the Monthly Ever-bearing without 
runners. Very fine Hawthorn, three years old, at six 
dollars the 1000. ; 

Supseriptions for one dozen kinds of select table 
Grapes, containing the White, the Fontainbieau, the 
Yellow Thomery, the Golden, the Musk and the Royal 
Chapellas; the white, the violet, the black and the grey 
Muscat, the large Maroc, and the large Frankenthal— 
for six dollars the dozen, with directions for planting, 
cultivating. &c. The vines weli packed in moss and 
mats, in such a manner as to go several hundred miles 
farther than New York. Mr. P will furnish, in a cer- 
tain quantity, Grape Vines at 25 cents each root, for 
vineyards, warranted to grow. 2 

Provisional catalogues can be had gratis, at Mr. Chas. 
Swan’s grocery and tea sture, No. 357 Broadway, or at 
Messrs. Thornburn & Son’s, 67 Liberty-st. New York, 
where orders can be left, or directed by the post office 
to his establishment, Brooklyn. 








any expense for cartage, transported in his cart, and 
carefully taken out and delivered on the place where 
they must immediately be planted. 

rders can also be left with the following agents 
Mr. Newell’s agricultural establishment, No. 52 Market 
street, Boston; Mr. E. W. Buli’s seed store, Hartford, 
Cona.; Mr. Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo; Mr. Luther Tucker 
& Co. Rochester; Mr. Wm. E. Norman, Hudson; Mr 


' | A. B. Allen, Mobile. 
union, especially in Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, | 





EASTMAN’S MANUFACTORY OF AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, 
Vo. 36, Pratt-street, Baltimore. 


On hand, a supply of superior cast steel 4res—also, 
Mattocks and Grubbing Hoes of cast steel; also, improved 
paient Cornshellers, that can be recommended, price 
$'5. Also, Brown’s vertical Wool Spinners, embracing 
every thing desirable in an implement of the kind for 
family use. Also, the subscriber’s patent cylindrical 
Straw Cutters, which have never been equalled in any 
country for chafling all kinds of long forage with ease 
and facility, such as hay, corn stocks, cane tops, &c. &c. 
—the machinery permanent and not liable to get out of 
order; price of smail size, including extra knives, $53; 
the second size, with extra knives, $61. Also, West's 
patent spring Washing Machines, can be highly recom- 
mended; price $15. Also, a complete assortment of 
Gideon Davis’ highly improved Patent Ploughs, made of 
the best materiais; Cultivators, Swingie Trees, double 
and single; Shuveis and Spades, &c. &c. 

$F All orders by mail pst paid, will receive prompt 
attention. JONATHAN 58." EASTMAN. 





FOR SALE, 

The celebrated staliion Tum Jerrerson, sired by the 
imported Cleveland bay, txile, out of an Eagle mare. 
At two years old, was ‘recommended to the attention 
of the breeders of fine horses,” by the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Maryland; and before he was three, received a 
premium as a stallion ‘“‘adapted to get horses for the 
quick draft.” (See 7, .m. Farmer, 2, 90.) 

Also, the thorough-bred hunter stallion Sky Lars, 
sired by Exile, out of a full-blooded Chance mare, 
raised by the jate Isaac Duckett. Sky Lark is a hrst- 
rate saddle horse. aud in pulut uf activo, equal to any 
He received a premium at the last cattle show in Ma- 
ryland. (See ¥ Am. Farmer, 323 ) 

Also, a full-blooded Mare, and her two full-blooded 
filly Colts; one three years old this spring, the other 
one year old--she is also in foal by the Jones’ Arabian 

The pedigree (as set forth,) of each of the above ani- 
mals, can be most satisiacturily established. Apply at 
this office. 








FOR SALE, 

The thorough-bred borse Corumsus—he is a beau- 
tiful chesnut sorrel, was five years old the 23d of March, 
1827, nearly five feet high, and may be called an ele- 
gant horse. 

Columbus has run but two races, the first in the 
spring he was three years old, when in bad order, 
which he lost; the second was the last day’s race over 
the Norfoik course, the fall of 1826, which he won, 
beating the cebebrated mare Atalanta, with great ease. 

Pepicree.—Columbus was sired by the celebrated 
horse Sir Archie, whose great fame asa racer and toal 


getter, is too well established to make it necessary to | ——= 


say any thing of his pedigree, for he is justly esteemed 
the best horse in America, and, perhaps, in the world. 

The dam of Columbus, is an elegant sorrel mare, 
called Vixen; she was got by Colonel Lightfoot’s im- 
ported horse Jack Andrews, one of the best horses of 
his day. Jack Andrews was foaled the property of 
Mr. Lord, in England, in the year 1794, and got by Joe 
Andrews, his dam by Highilyer, his grandam by Cardi- 
nal Puff, his great grandam by Tatler, his g. g. grandam 
by Snip, his g. g. g- grandam by the Godolphin Arabian, 
out of Frampton’s White Neck, by the Pelham Barb. 
Joe Andrews was bred by Mr. Scale, foaled in 1778, 
and got by Eclipse, out of Amaranda, by Omnium, her 
dam, Cloudy, by Blank—Crab, Widrington mare, by 
Partner. 

The pedigree of Columbus, can be traced much fur- 
ther back, but enough has been said to shew, that he 1s 
a horse of the first-rate dlood. 

Enquire at the office of the American Farmer. 

JAMES G. GREEN. 





GRAND HARMONICON, 
Or Musicat Grasses. 

FRANCIS H. SMITH, respectfully announces, that 
he is now settled in Baltimore. and ready to receive 
orders for the above Musical Instrument. Bemg alrea- 
dy weli known to the public, a particular description is 
deemed unnecessary. They are made of various prices, 
from 45 to 70 dollars, according to the finish of the 
cabinet work. A book of instruction, with music to 
suit, accompanies each; which alone will enable any 
one soon to perform, music, as a science, being more 
simplified on this instrument than any other. But to 
those who wish it, Mr. S.. will give lessons until the 
learner can play a dozen tunes by note, to his or her 
satisfaction, upon the following terms. To one unac- 
quainted with music $10—but if they play upon any 
other instrument by note, $5. No difficulty arises with 
those at a distance from breaking a glass, as another 
can be forwarded immediately by stage or otherwise, 
Should six of them be ordered from one place within a 
day’s journey of Baltimore, Mr. S. will, if desired at- 
tend and give lessons to the purchasers Any one is at 
liberty to return the instrument within ten days, if not 
satisfied with the progress they have made. 

They may be seen, of various prices, at his residence, 
N. W. corner of Piit and Front streets, four doors north 
of Christ Church. March i4. 

OVERSEER. 

Wants a situation as Uverseer,a man with a small 
family; his wife would take charge of a Dairy. He 
can produce certificates of capability, and give any se- 
curity that may be required. Should the above situa- 
tion not offer, he would accept of employment in a 
store or commission house. A line addressed to M. L. 
and left at this office, will be attended to. 








- BALTIMORE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected for the American Farmer, by Edward I. Willison, 
Commission Merchant and Planters’ Agent, 
No 4, Bowly’s whurf. 
Tosacco.--Scrubs, $4.00 a 7.00—ordinary, 3.00 a 4.00 
—red, 4.00 a 5.00—fine red, 5.00 a 6.00—wrapping, 
6.00 @ 12.00—Ohio yellow and red, 4.00 ¢ 7.00— yellow, 
7.00 @ 20.00. 
FLour—white wheat family, $6.00 a 6 25—sup. How- 
ard-street, 4.874 a 5.00; city milis, 4.75; Susquehan- 
na, 4.624—Corn Meat, bl. 2.50 -Grain, bestred wheat 
80 a 85—best white wheat, .85 a .95 —ordiny. to good, 
70 a .80--Corn, .32 a .33—KRye, 48 a 50~ Uats, 21 a .28 
—Beans .80 a 1.00—Pras, .45 a .50—Crover seed, 
4.75 a 5.00 --Timorny, 2.50 a 3 00—Bartey, .60 a .6:— 
FLAXSEED, .75 a .80---Corton, Virginia, .9 a .94—Loui- 
siana, ./0 a4 .13—Alabama, 9 a .12— Mississippi, .10 @ 
-18—N. Carolina, .9 ¢.104—Georgia, .9 a .104—Wuis. 
kev, in hhds Ist proof, .21—in barrels, .224—Woor, 
common, unwashed, .15 a.16—washed, .18 a .20—three 
quarter, .25 a .30—full do. .30 a .35—Hemp, Russia, 
ton, $280--Country, dew-rotted, ton, 136 a 140—water- 
rotted, 170 a4 190—Fisu, Shad, Susquehanna, No. 1, bbl. 
6 00 a 6.5:'; do. do. trimmed, 6 50 a 7.00—Herrings, No. 
i, bbl. 2.874 43.09; No. 2, 2.624—-Mackerel, No. 1, 5.75; 
No. 2, 5 374; No. 3, 4.50—Bacon, hams, Balt cured, .9; 
do. Eastern Shore, .124—hog round, cured, .6 4 .7— 
Feathers, .26 a .28—Plaster Paris, cargo price per ton, 


$3.00. 
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